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2 Aſſyrians, Japaneſe, Greeks, 

gyptians, Babylonians, Africans, and all the other || Chriſtians, 

Carthagenians, Medes, Idolatrous and Pagan || Romiſh Church, with the 

Druids, Perſians, Nations, various Orders of her 

Bramins, Chineſe, Mahometans, Communion, &c. &c. 


Together with a very particular Hiſtory of the Proteſtant or Reformed Churches, and of all the 
Sects and Denominations in Great-Britain and Ireland, and the Colonies abroad, viz. the 


Church of England, Diſſenters, Independents, Quakers, 
Scotland, Preſbyterians, Baptiſts, Nonjurors, 

Lutherans, Calviniſts, Arians, Sandimanians, 
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ITI. The Cauſes which promoted their Prevalence in 
the World; the Methods taken for their Support ; and 
the Reaſons why many of them have ſunk into Ob- 


_ 
IV. Their 1 Conſequences and Effects in ope- 
rating on the Minds and Conduct of Men. 

V. The Ceremonies and Diſcipline in their different 


Temples, Cathedrals, Churches, Moſques, Sanctuaries, and 
other Places of Worſhip. 

VI. Their Forms, Ceremonies and Cuſtoms in Mar- 
riage, Births, Funerals, &c. 

II. A Diſplay of the ſeveral Sacrifices, and the 
Dreſſes of the Prie/ts and Religious Orders; with an 
Account of the early Attachment of Mankind to Idolatry. 

VIII. An exact Summary of the different Objects of 
Adoration, Deities and Idols; Times and Places of reli- 
gious Obſervance, Fafts and Feſtivals; with a Survey of 
the Uten/ils employed at Altars, in Divine Offices, &c. 
and whatever elſe is worthy of Notice reſpecting the 


origin or preſent State of every ſacred In/titution. 
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and Cuſtoms of all Nations, not to be found in any other Work. 
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T has been acknowledged by the wiſeſt men in all ages and nations, that knowledge, properly improved, is 

the grand ornament of human life, as religion is of the rational faculties. Knowledge diſtinguiſhes us 

from the irrational creation, and Religion places us in a rank far ſuperior to many of our own ſpecies. 
We are not able to comprehend all the ſecrets of our own nature: we are often loſt in admiration, at the 
conſideration of the actions of our fellow creatures; but nothing ſo much excites our attention as religious 
rites, ceremonies, and cuſtoms. That men in different ages, and throughout the univerſe, have paid ado- 
ration to almoſt every animal, and reptile, on the face of the earth, cannot be denied; that their idolatrous 
practices have been ridiculous to the higheſt degree is equally true; nor is it leſs ſo, that many of them have 
been a diſgrace to human nature, even in its corrupted ſtate, God made man after his own image, but he has 
ſought out many inventions; there is a ſtrange propenſity in the human mind to deviate from the truth, and 
to the divine ſimplicity of holy ordinances mankind are too apt to join ſomething very pleaſing to their own 
imperfett ideas; to captivate the mind, without tending either to improve the morals in this life, or make the 
foul wiſe for happineſs hereafter. The more we know of all the religions of different nations, the more we 
are led to enquire, what could induce ſome men to att ſo inconſiſtent with the dignity of their nature ? but 
ibis cannot be done unleſs we attend to the following particulars : 

I. We muſt enquire into the cauſes which gave riſe to thoſe forms and ceremonies of human invention, and 
by comparing them with the ſtate of mankind, and the attributes of the Divine Being, we ſhall be in ſome 
meaſure enabled to account for their exiſtence. 

II. We ſhould attend to what were the ſentiments of the people who embraced them, concerning that grand 
queſtion in divinity, © The terms of acceptance with the Deity,” which in ſome meaſure may be conſidered as 
the leading principle of religion in general. 

III. We muſt deſcribe ſuch ceremonies as are abſurd and inconſiſtent in themſelves, to the reader, that he 
may ſee the difference between them, and the ſimplicity of the true goſpel ceremonials, which, as a revelation 
from God, were calculated to make men virtuous in time, and bleſſed in eternity. 

Laſtly, Ve muſt draw ſuch practical inferences from our accounts of every different religion, as will ſerve 
to lead the reader to the practice of morality and piety, as the greateſt ornament of human life, the rule of 
manners, and the ſure title to eternal felicity. 

Such is the general plan of the preſent work, but it is neceſſary we ſhould ſay ſomething more concerning 
ts extenſive nature. 

All the religions of the various nations in the world, are here diſplayed in a plain, eaſy, conciſe mannes; 
and while the author has adhered to truth, he has not ſuffered himſelf to be biaſed by any party prejudices, in 
favour of any particular opinions; for in delineating theſe important ſubjets, he has ſometimes found things 

ſimple in their own nature, and really praiſe worthy, which, at the ſame time, were joined with ſuch rites of 
human invention as diſgrace the memory of thoſe who invented them. While he relates the follies of many of 
his fellow creatures, he does it in pity ; not doubting, but had he lived in thoſe countries, and in thoſe ages, 
he might have been an idolator himſelf. | 

At this time, when people in general are engaged in the moſt laudable of all purſuits, that of religious in- 
veſtigation and free enquiry after truth, nothing it is preſumed can be more acceptable to the public than this 
IMPARTIAL HISTORY OF THE RELI1GIO0Us CEREMONIES AND CUSTOMS OF ALL NATIONS, on the moſt 
liberal and extenſive plan. This volume will exhibit a particular account of all the diverſities of opi- 
nions that have prevailed reſpecting the Obje of Divine worſhip in every part of the world, and of the 
ſects and parties which have been formed in conſequence of thoſe opinions, from the beginning of time to the 
preſent Ara. The Ceremonies and Cuſtoms of the Idolatrous Nations t be pointed out, the gradual 
growth of Idolatry, and the abſurd and ſuperſtitious notions, which by degrees have been introduced amongſt 

, the various Savage and Barbarian Countries. | 

Toe Jewiſh and Chriſtian Churches are al/o noticed in a very particular manner ; and the moſt ſatisfac- 
tory account given of the various denominations of Religion in America and Europe, particularly in 
theſe Kingdoms. The gradual increaſe of the Papal power and influence is traced ; together with the pelicy, 

_ Intereſt and government of the Roman Pontiffs ; and a view of the Prophecies relating to them, and the 
different opinions of the Learned concerning thoſe prophecies. 10 256 

There is no other Book in our Language, nor indeed in any other, on an enlarged plan; for blending 
Inſtruction with Entertainment, this work will lead mankind to ſet a proper value on the great truths of 
the Proteſtant Religion; and it is hoped the Author”s ſincere endeavours to diffuſe uſeful knowledge among/t 
all ranks of people, will meet with general approbation and applauſe. 

In writing concerning the Antient Jews, he has taken the whole of his materials from what we find re- 
corded in the ſacred Scriptures, confirming theſe accounts by the teſtimony of Foſephus ; and with reſpect to 
the Modern Jews, he has conſulted the liturgy uſed in their public ſynagogues, and availed himſelf of the 
confeſſion of faith which they daily repeat, - 75 

e 
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The Religious Rites and Ceremonies of the Antient Heathens have been taken from the beſt authors extant, 
and much aſſiſtance has been given to the writer by ſome of the greateſt men in the preſent age, particularly 


thoſe who have made ſuch ſubjelis their favourite fludy. In writing of the heathen rites and ceremonies, ww2 
9 with many thin sb few to have a reſemblance to the 074 Teſtament diſpenſation , ſuch as Sacri- 
Months, Sabbaths and New Moons, but till the difference is great. 


fices, the Obſervation of Days, 
ll the R = ye 4 as preſcribed by the law of Moſes) were calculated to make 


All the Rites and Ceremonies uſed by the Jews, vea 
them a peculiar people from all others in the world; and it is remarkable, that although they often plunged 
themſelves into the groſſeſt idolatry, yet many of them adhered to the worſhip of the true God, and even laid 


down their lives rather than blaſpheme his name. | . 
The accounts of the Religious Ceremonies and Cuſtoms of the Chineſe, the Japaneſe, the Perſians, the 


| inhabitants of the Coaſt of Guinea, the Druids, the Laplanders, the Hottentots and the Savages in 


America, &c. will afford much matter of entertainment for the reader, who poſſibly never attended to Yheſe 


things before. | 
In the account of the Religious Ceremonies of the Greek Church, the author has been affiſted by materials 


communicated to him by & gentleman lately deceaſed, who reſided many yeare as Conſul for his late Majeſty in 
the Levant; at Smyrna, Alleppo, Conſtantinople, and Alexandria ; and in this part of the work, ſome 
curious particulars have been taken notice of which other hiſtorians have entirely neglected. 

The origin of the Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of Rome, their progreſs from time to time, and a 
view of 1 as they appear at preſent, have been carefully attended to; and the reader will find a compariſon 
drawn between them and genuine chriſtianity. The ſame care has been attended to in giving an account of the 
Rites and Ceremonies uſed by the different denominations of Proteſtants in Europe; and as the author 
reſided ſome years on the Continent, /o be conſiders himſelf as maſter of the ſubjeft ; havin been preſent at 
moſt of their public aſſemblies, where he made himſelf acquainted not only with their Tenets, but alſo 
with their Ceremonies ; which muſt ſerve to throw a conſiderable light on this part of the work. 

In ſpeaking of the different denominations aud ſectaries in theſe nations, he has joined xundour and truth in ſuch 

a manner, that the moſt rigid cannot find fault, nor will the libertine have reaſon to exult over what he may 
conſider as enthuſiaſm and weakneſs. Diverſity of tempers, and a variety of circumſtances which human 

rudence could not foreſee, have often rendered men enemies to each other, while it was their duty to att as 
diſciples of the bleſſed Feſus, and where they thought their brethren were deceived, or in any manner led into 
an error, to draw a veil over their weakneſs, and exhort them to a proper uſe of the apoſtolical injunction, viz. 
Prove all things, and hold that which is good. Although: convinced of the importance of the ſubjet?, 
the author cannot expect the approbation of all, however he may have exerted his utmoſt endeavours to deſerve 
it. But there are many men who delight in acquiring knowledge, who ſeek wiſdom in humility, and who would 
deſire to be an ornament to their age and country. And there are many young perſons who have not had an 
opportunity of attending to. theſe things, but wiſh to receive information concerning matters of ſo much impor- 
tance, By perſons of ſuch benevolent ſentiments, the following work will be well 3 a careful peru 
ſal of it will lead them to conſider the great difference between all the Heathen religions and thoſe of the Jews 
and Chriſtians. As for Mahometiſm, it is a compound of many bereſies, firſt embraced by enthuſiaſts, and 
then propagated by force. There are many other Religious Rites and Ceremonies, which will be taken notice of - 
in the courſe of this work ; ſuch as the Armenians, the Bramins, the Banians, and the Ethiopians ; which - 
laſt was communicated to the author by one of the moſt extraordinary perſons of the preſent age. Throu bout the 
whole, a ftrif attention has been paid to Chronology ; a ſcience which but few are acquamted with, although 
it 4 well ogg 92 without it, we can never underſtand hiſtory. h 285 ü 4 

pon the whole, there is little doubt but this arduous undertaking will merit the thanks of that © 

public, for whoſe benefit it was undertaken; and the author, why has no mercenary ed will 27 hap, | 
receive the thanks of his fellow ſubjetts. Conſiſtent with human nature, he is anxious for the public applaiſe, 
but not at the expence of truth ; many years have been ſpent in bringing this work to a ſtate of perfection; 
and with reſpect to all the various Religions in the world, it will be found an uſeful family library, neceſſary 


to be peruſed by all ranks of people, of great ſervice to youth in general, and ſuch as 
| 855 of great / >, = l 
peruſe without Wr from the dignity of his character in the 9 — = . The po erp of 5 
, : 1 8 7 5 _ 2 in controverſy, repreſenting men and things as they really are; and drawing 
ET e fraulties of human nature, he has modeſtly pointed out the improprieties and errors of the 
It is remarkable, that although we have ſome uſeful and valuable books publiſhed i > 
rhe on Religion, yet this is the firſt ever attempted on an enlarged 2 era n Te Carl 
plates, which are all elegantl engraved by the beſt artiſts, will convey a ftriking idea of the 8 5 
2 1 _ he ons L from every material paſſage, till point out the difference 
rror. In ſhort, the author doubts not but from the peruſal of thi 
1 will be agreeably inſtructed, and the man of 2 + en nth : A the Er be 


ication, the author will have occaſion to mention ſome v if 
L . ; ery reſpectable perſons, hom h 
many valuable materials; which will do him more honour than any thing he can * R 
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T diſplays a general emblematical Repreſentation of the Chriſtian Religion, as well 
I as that of the Jewiſh, Mahometan, Pagan, and Heathen Syſtems ; including alſo 
Symbols of the Faith, embraced by the Perſians and the yarious idolatrous Nations. 


The Female Figure with the Cup and Croſs in the Middle, repreſents the Proteſtant 
or Reformed Church, at whoſe Feet are placed the Pope's Crown, Crofier, &c. and like- 
wiſe a Monk in a proſtrate Attitude, with the Beads, Maſk, &c. denoting the Ignorance 
and Duplicity of that Perſuaſion, and ſhewing the great Decline of Superſtition, and that 


the Reformed Religion, from its reaſonableneſs and agreement with the Holy Scriptures, 
is the moſt conſiſtent with the Divine Attributes. 


Behind the Female Figure, are the two Tables of the Law, by which Moſes points 
out the Jewiſh Diſpenſation. To the Right, is the Figure of a Pagan Deity, at whoſe 
Shrine, a deluded Devotee having brought Offerings, is paying Adoration. Cloſe by theſe 
Emblems are two other Idols, one of which is Jupiter, the Supreme God of the 
Antient Pagans; and who is ſtill worſhiped under different Forms. The other is Mer- 


cury in a fallen Situation, ſymbolically pointing out the Shock which Heatheniſm has 
received by the glorious Light of the Goſpel. 


The front Figure on the Left is O/man Ali, who explained the Doctrines of Maho- 
met, according to his own private Opinions, and then eſtabliſhed them in that Form, 


by the Force of the Sword 1 in Perſia, where his T enets are ſtill the Religion of the 
Country. 


In the Back-ground, on an Eminence, is a Heathen Temple, in Honour of whoſe 
Deity, People are going to ſacrifice an Ox; a Practice which St. Paul, in the Acts of 


the Apoſtles, very judiciouſly reproves, and points out to the People of "LYON" the 
true Object of Divine Worſhip. 


Then preſents itſelf to view, a Pyramid, the Receptacle of the Dead in Egypt, which 
alſo denotes the Devotions, or religious Creed, of that Country. 


The next Object i is a Turkiſh Moſque, with Creſcents, deſcriptive of Mahometiſm, 
the generally received Religion of the Turkiſh Empire. 


Juſt by the Moſque is a Convent, which very naturally exhibits the Romiſh Church. 
The Bull ſtanding on the Pillar, repreſents one of the Forms in which Jupiter has been 
ſometimes worſhiped by his Votaries, and which reminds us of a very pertinent Ob- 
ſervation in Lucian, who introduces an Addreſs to this Idol, thus ; “ Your fine Meta- 
morphoſes have often made me afraid, leſt you ſhould be brought to the Shambles, or 
put to the Plow, when you was a Bull ; leſt ſome Goldſmith ſhould have melted you 


down, when you was Gold ; or ſome Cook have put you upon the Spit and roaſted . 
when you was a Swan.“ 


The Tent figures out to us the Tabernacles which the Children of Iſrael uſed in 
the Wilderneſs, before the Temple Worſhip was preſeribed. : 


Nearly in the Centre of the Piece, the gentile World in general, who have not em- 
braced Chriſtianity, are deſcribed by Perſons who are worſhiping the Sun. 


The Books, Manuſcripts, &c. in the Fore- ground, diſcover the great Labour of 


the Author, in writing an IMPARTIAL HisToRY or ALL RELIG1ONs, for which 
this Frontiſpiece was deſigned as an Embelliſhment. 


— 
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The Hiſtory of the Patriarchial Religion, and that of the Antient Fews.. 


AVING taken notice of the general 
plan of our work in the preface, we 
think it unneceſſary to ſay any thing 
more by way of introduction, but 
ſhall immediately begin with the Patriarchial 
Religion, which may be divided into two parts; 
firſt, reſpecting it's ſtate before the deluge ; ſe- 
condly, with regard to it's ſituation from the 
time of Noah till the calling of Abraham. 
With reſpect to the firſt, we muſt be directed 
by what we find in the ſacred hiſtory; for we 
have no other authorities, beſides ſome tradi- 
tions of the heathens, which are ſo much blended 
with fable that no confidence ought to be placed 
in them. To love God without conſciouſneſs of 
ſin, was the buſineſs of our firſt parents in a ſtate 
of innocence, when there was no fault to deplore; 
but no ſooner did fin take place in the world, in 
conſequence of their diſobedience, than every 
thing was changed, and the earth was accurſed 
for their guilt. Dreadful, however, as that curſe 
was, God did not forget the works of his hands; 


he looked in compaſſion on thoſe who. had of- 


fended, and he pointed out a remedy, in pro- 
miſing, that in time, a moſt glorious perſon, 
who, according to the fleſh, was to deſcend from 
Adam, ſhould make an atonement for the fins 
of a guilty world. Although the ſacred ſcrip- 
tures do not point out all the particulars of the 
promiſe, yet there can be no doubt but God had 
told our firſt parents, that the ſeed of the woman, 
the promiſed Meſſiah, was to offer himſelf up 
a ſacrifice for the ſins of his people. It is, there- 
fore, from the fall of man that we muſt date the 
origin of ſacrifices ; which were enjoined to point 
out the great ſacrifice which was to be made on 
Mount Calvary, for the ſins of a guilty world. 
That ſuch was the practice during the life of 
Adam, will appear evident to any one who pe- 
ruſes the account of Cain and Abel, (Gen.v.) 
for ſacrifices are there mentioned as the principal 
part of religion. It is true, the form and man- 
ner in which they were offered up 1s not men- 
tioned ; nor does it appear that any thing of a 
particular nature was required. Cain, as a per- 
ſon who cultivated the ground, brought, as an 
offering, the fruits of the earth: and Abel, who 
was a ſhepherd, preſented to the Lord ſome of 
I 


the beſt lambs of his flock: they came, how- 
ever, with different diſpoſitions; the one was ac- 
cepted, and the other rejected. The temples for 
theſe ſacrifices, in thoſe early ages, were the world 
at large, and the canopy of heaven was the roof 
which covered them. The altars were no more 
than clods of earth, or turf, laid up in heaps; for 
architecture was then little known. When the 
ſacrifice was laid upon- the altar, if it was ap- 
proved of by the Divine Being, he ſent down a 
miraculous fire to conſume it; and this was con- 
ſidered. as a mark of approbation, and accept- 
ance. Fire pointed out the ſufferings of the 
Divine Redeemer, who was to endure, in his own 
perſon, all the wrath of God for ſin; and the con- 
ſuming of the ſacrifice, that he was to make a 
complete and final atonement. That this was 
the practice during the remainder of the Ante- 
diluvian world, cannot be doubted ; for we are 
told that Noah, after the deluge had ſubſided, 
built an altar to the Lord; which was no more 
than what he had learned before God deſtroyed 
men for their wickedneſs. At that time, every 
man, the father of a family, was a legiſlator and a 
prieſt; there were no ſacerdotal ordinations; and 
it is probable, that till the confuſion of tongues 
at Babel, all the deſcendants of Noah were of 
one religion. 

The ſentiments of thoſe men who lived ſoon 
after the deluge, ſeem to be plain, artleſs, and 
ſimple; they looked upon God as their maker, 
they truſted in his providence, and their views 
were directed forwards to that glorious perſon, 
who was to make an atonement for their ſins. It 
appears evident, that ſoon after the diſperſion of 
the children of Noah, by the confuſion of tongues, 
many human inventions took place in religion, 
which occaſioned the calling of Abraham, that, 
in his family, he might preſerve the worſhip of 
the true God. | 

Abraham lived in the land of the Chaldeans, 
ſince called Perſia, and like moſt of the people in 
that age, being a ſhepherd, it was no difficult 


matter for him to remove from the place of his 


nativity; for landed property was not then known. 
During the whole of his hiftory, we find him at 
different times, and-in different places, erecting 
altars to the true God, and offering ſacrifices 

B upon 


The RELIGION of te AN TIE NT JEWS. 


| itt God ; or rather, that 
| what we have || little knowledge of the true God ; ; 
; 888 8 hillocks of || they were idolators, who worſhipped the gods of 


: h rſon || the heathens. | 
— xe) bag — 4 „ TT — pile Soon after the Jews, or children of Iſrael, 


- || were delivered from Egyptian flavery, Moſes, 
rot it _— ms TE I] their leader, delivered them a law which he re- 


4 || ceived from God on Mount Sinai. This law 
gt ho pr gentry ho and a was delivered in the moſt marvellous and mira- 
O , 


Of this we have a ſtriking inſtance in Gen. xv; 


; to their duty both to God and to each other ; but 
where we are go — a nom. Ne e dem ſuch were the corrupt notions of thoſe people, 
down upon the ſacrifice, that while Moſes remained in the mount, they 


away. at before the deluge nothing actually made to themſelves the image of a 


. to offer in ſacrifice the || golden calf, which they worſhipped as the true 


' ; but after that period, living 
1 4 bt ſacrificed . and this is || had ſeen in Egypt. They danced and ſung 


x.) in his || round the idol till the holy meſſenger of God 
er e f Meding of || returned from the mount, and then they were 
ded, there was no remiſſion. Iſaac, as the ſon || chaſtiſed for their diſobedience. It was there- 
of promiſe from whom the Meſſiah was to ſpring, fore neceſſary, that many rites and ceremonies 
was given to Abraham in a miraculous manner; || ſhould be obſerved by that people, who ſeem 
beyond the power of man to conceive, and con- || to have been hard-hearted and ſtiff-necked from 
trary to the ordinary courſe of generation. This the beginning. The moſt diſtinguiſhing .of all 
will account, in the cleareſt manner, why his || their ceremonies was that of circumciſion ; and 
father ſo chearfully complied with the Divine | this was always performed on the eighth day 
command, in ſubmitting to offer him up as a after the birth, to diſtinguiſh them from ſome of 
burnt offering. The circumſtances of the nar- || the heathens, particularly the deſcendants of 
ration are affecting, but they are inſtructive. Iſhmael, who made it a fixed rule to circumciſe 
Abraham himſelf was the prieſt; he was to cut || their children in their thirteenth year. The 
the throat of that ſon who had been given him || ſeventh day of the week was to be kept ſacred; 
on the ſacred word of promiſe from the Divine || but this was no more than the revival of an an- 
Being, not doubting but he would raiſe him up | tient inſtitution, as appears from Geneſis ii. 
to him again, Abraham was the prieſt who was || Sacrifices were enjoined, to point out the neceſ- 
to offer up the ſacrifice, and his only ſon was ſity of the great ſacrifice which the Divine Re- 
the victim; which may ſerve to ſhew, that there || deemer was to offer up in his own perſon on the 
was, at that time, a ſacerdotal as well as civil | croſs. A diſtinction was made between clean 
power, lodged in the maſter of every family. It | and unclean animals; which ſeems to have been 
does not, indeed, appear, that the patriarchs of || rather political than religious; for had ſwines 
old ever offered their ſlaves in ſacrifice; but the || fleſh been eaten in the wilderneſs, or even in the 
caſe of Iſaac was of a peculiar nature, and no || land of Canaan, it might have been prejudicial 
way applicable to the common ſtate of affairs || to their health. It is true, another reaſon has been 
in this world, which would put an end to the || aſſigned for this prohibition ; namely, to make 
exiſtence of civil ſociety. | a diſtinction between them and all other nations 

During the life of the patriarch Iſaac, as well || in the univerſe, 

as that of his father Abraham, there ſeems to | At the celebration of their great ſolemnities, per- 
have been but little difference between the reli- || ſons were to bring the victim to the prieſt, who laid 
gious ceremonies of the heathens and thoſe of || his hand upon its head, and then read over to the 
the patriarchs; only, that the one . congregation aloud, all the ſins which the parties 
the true God, the others were idolators. he 

perſon who ſwore to perform any commanded 
duty, put his right-hand under the thigh of his 


— — 


| 
| 


: 
: 
: 


all the blood was extracted from the body, the 


fat was burnt to aſhes, and the other parts re- 
maſter, and then invoked the Great Jehovah to || mained the property of the prieſts, During the 
be witneſs to his fidelity. Altars till continued 


| time the children of Iſrael remained in the wil- 


to be made of ſtones and turf; for as the people | derneſs they had no temple, becauſe they had 
wandered from place to place, conſequently they 


then no fixed place of reſidence; but, to ſupply 
could not have temples erected where they might | that deficiency, God commanded Moſes and 


regularly attend on Divine worſhip. It was || Aaron to make an ark, or tabernacle, which was 
uch the ſame during the life of the patriarch || carried by the Levites from place to place. How- 
Jacob, who ſupported his family by keeping his || ever, during that time, Moſes drew up to them 
flocks in the wilderneſs; and ſo it continued till || a body of laws, dictated by unerring - wiſdom, 
Joſeph was fold as a ſlave to the Iſhmaelites, who || than which we find that nothing could be more 
carried him into Egypt. There is no doubt, || conſiſtent with the Divine attributes, or more 
but that during the time the children of Iſrael || ſuitable to the genius and intereſts of the people. 
were in Egypt, they were little better than ido- But of all the ceremonies impoſed on the Jews, 
lators; and 1t appears that they were there at || none ſerves more to point out the notion of an 
leaſt two hundred and thirty years, All thoſe || atonement by the blood of Chriſt, than that gf 
who went into Egypt were dead before Moſes || the << Scape Goat.” This ceremony was per- 
was called upon to lead their, ſucceſſors to the || formed once in every year, and 1t was done in 
land of promiſe; and it ſeems probable, that || the following manner : 
when he led them acroſs the Red ſea, they had The goat was taken to the tabernacle, and, in 


the 


culous manner, and conſiſted of precepts relating 


God ; and this was done in imitation of what they 


confeſſed. The victim was then ſlain, and when 
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the hearing of all the people, the prieſt read a 


: 


liſt of the ſins which had been confeſſed. The 


immediately conducted to the wilderneſs, and || with'cruelty ; and the reaſon aſſigned was, that 


never more heard of. This being over, the meſ- 
ſengers returned, and then the people received 
abſolution. This ſerved to point out, that the 
ſins of men were to be laid upon Chriſt, the pro- 
miſed Meſſiah, who was to remove them for 
ever, and finally bring in an everlaſting righ- 
teouſneſs. The law delivered by Moſes to the 
Jews, and which was given under the ſanction 
of Divine authority, contained not only direc- 
tions for the manner in which ſacrifices were to 
be offered, and indeed the whole ſervice, firſt of 


| 
| 


| 
| 


the tabernacle, and then of the temple ; but | 


likewiſe a complete ſyſtem of moral precepts, 
nay, morality itſelf; whether we apply the 
word to Ethics, CEconomics, or Politics. The diſ- 
tinctions of perſons, according to their different 
ranks in life, were clearly pointed out; women 
were not permitted to wear the ſame habit as the 
men, for this plain reaſon, that had the different 
ſexes been permitted to dreſs indifcriminately, 
many dangerous, and even fatal conſequences 
would have taken place; nay, it might have hap- 

ned, that the moſt unnatural crimes would have 
down committed ; and the God of order, who 
ſeeks to promote the happineſs of his creatures, 
would have been blaſphemed as the author of 
fin. Young perſons were commanded to ftand 
up in the moſt reverend manner before the aged, 
and to treat them with every mark of reſpect. 
This was, in all reſpects, conſiſtent with the firſt 
principles of natural religion; for the reſpect we 
owe to the aged, points out the duty we are 


whoſe wiſdom we were formed, by whoſe good- 
neſs we have been preſerved, and by whoſe grace 


of in. | | 


Their law was to be of an uniform nature, and 
the ſame juſtice was to be done to ſtrangers as 
to free born ſubjects. No ſtranger was to be 
choſen king over them, for this redſon, that as 
they were ſurrounded by heathen nations, ſo a 
ſtranger, having the civil power in his hands, 
might have led them into idolatry. They were 
permitted to lend money to ſtrangers upon uſury; 
but when they lent any thing to their brethren, 
nothing beſides the principal was to bedemanded. 
They were commanded not to abhor, nor treat 
with contempt the Edomites, becauſe they were 
the deſcendants of Eſau, the elder brother of 
Jacob. Theſe Edomites were a circumciſed 
people, and, although in latter times, we find 


| 


[ 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


all thoſe other virtues which can adorn the human 


| mind, and make men ornaments of civil ſociety. 
people acknowledged their guilt, and then, taking | 
the ſcroll, he fixed it upon the goat, Who was 


Slavery was permitted by the law of Moſes, 
but ſlaves or bonds- men were not to be treated 


| the children of Iſrael had themſelves been ſlaves 


in the land of Egypt. Every widow, and every 
orphan, -were to be conſidered as objects of com- 
paſſion; and thoſe who treated them with cruelty, 
were to be conſidered as objects of the Divine 
diſpleafure!' Nay, it was further threatened in 
this Divine law, that thoſe who oppreſſed the 
widow or fatherleſs, ſhould die an ignominous 
death ; that their widows ſhould be expoſed to 
want, and their children ſubje&ed to all the 
hardſhips of an injurious, unfeeling world. 

The duty of charity was ſtrongly inculcated by 
the Moſaic ceconomy ; for whatever was left of 
the fruits of the earth in the field, they were not 
to go back to gather; it was for the poor and 
needy : the ſlaves were to enjoy it, and ſo were 
the widows and fatherleſs. The tribe of Levi, to 
whom the prieſthood was confined by law, were 
not to have any focal inheritance, but they were 
to dwell in the preſence of their brethren, and 
one tenth part of the fruits of the earth- was to 
be ſet afide for their ſubſiſtence. Theſe Levites, 
however, were commanded to relieve the widow 
and the fatherleſs ; and in conſequence of their 
actions, being in all reſpects conſiſtent with the 
purity of the Divine Law, they were either to be 
acquitted or condemned. 

In every city, town or village, ſome of the 
moſt — of the inhabitants, or elders of 
the people, were to be appointed judges, and in 


the adminiſtration of juſtice, they were ſtrictly 


| commanded to act impartially. No reſpect was 
bound to diſcharge to that glorious Being, by 


to be paid to the characters, or ranks of perſons; 


| and a dreadful curſe was pronounced againſt ſuch 


them commencing idolators, yet, in conſequence | 
of their deſcent from Abraham, and the tender- | 


neſs which Eſau himſelf ſhewed to Jacob, they 
were to be treated as brethren. Nor were the 
to treat the Egyptians with cruelty for the fol- 


lowing reaſons. Firſt, their anceſtors had been | 


a ſevere ſtate of bondage by thoſe people. The 


conſideration of the firſt, was to keep alive in 
their minds ſentiments of gratitude.. The ſe- | 


cond, to humanize their natures, by _—_ 
tkem charity, benevolence, compaſſion, mercy, an 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| as ſhould take bribes. Theſe Judges ſat in the 
we have been redeemed from the power and guilt | 


gates of the cities, which practice (till prevails in 
many of the eaſtern nations. The origin of this 
practice is of great antiquity ; but the end and 
deſign of it has never been properly accounted 
for, which is the more ſurpriſing, becauſe the 
thing itſelf is very emblematical and expreſſive. 
Judges fitting in the gates of cities, point 
out, firſt, that juſtice and equity are the moſt ſe- 
cure guards and ſafety of a people. Secondly, 
that juſtice, in its executive part, ſhould be in that 
place which divides citizens from thoſe who in- 
habit the country. . Laſtly, it was, that juſtice 
might be public, that all thoſe who were going 
to, or coming from the city, might be impreſſed 
with a proper ſenſe of the laws, the nature of 
rewards and puniſhments, the neceſſity they 
were under to obey them, the force of moral 
obligation, and above all, the fear and love of 
God. There was, however, an appeal from 
theſe inferior courts, whether relating to matters 
of a civil or a criminal nature. And this appeal 


was very ſolemn : the party who thought himſelf 


pane 


| injured, entered his appeal before the ſupreme 
once tenderly treated by the Egyptians. Se- || judge, or the King, who called to his aſſiſtance 
condly, the children of Iſrael had been kept in 


the whole body of prieſts and Levites, and the. 
majority of the yotes determined the affair. If 
either of the contending parties refuſed to abide 
by the final deciſion, he was condemned to ſuffer 
death; for, not to acknowledge ſuch a ſolemn 
judgement, was to deny the authority of God 
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himſelf, who had delegated his authority to the | 


judpes, prieſts and Levites. | adn 
1 The 11 5. who ſpoke diſreſpe&fully of a 
judge, was conſidered as a We and i 
he was found guilty, by the evidence of two or 


three witneſſes, then he was to be put to death; 
for to revile a Judge was to revile God, he being | 


conſidered as his repreſentative on earth. 
The nature of ſervitude, among the Jews, has 
never been properly attended to, and the Moſaic law 


has often been ridiculed, merely becauſe the weak | 
could not, and the wicked would not underſtand | 
it. If we conſider the ſtate of a people living | 
without commerce, confined to agriculture, we 


muſt naturally believe, that many perſons would 
be often out of employment; and had many, of 


thoſe perſons been ſet at liberty, they would have | 
periſhed for want of ſubſiſtence. The Jewiſh ſla- 
very was two-fold, and aroſe from a variety of cir- | 


cumſtances. When men were reduced to poverty, 
it was in the power of their creditors to ſell them; 
but they were not to be treated as ſtrangers; they 
wete to be treated in the ſame manner as we do 
hired ſervants, and when the regu of Jubilee took 
place, they and their wives, with their children, 
were to be ſet at liberty, and they were to return to 
the poſſeſſionof their anceſtors. Theſe perſons who 
were purchaſed, or in other words, took into 
a ſtate of ſervitude, were not to be ſold by their 


maſters, nor were they to be treated with any ſort | 


of ſeverity. When a ſervant was diſcharged, his 
maſter was to give him as much corn, wine, oil, 
and other neceſſaries, as he and his wife and chil- 
dren could carry home to their houſes. This was 
done to keep them in mind of the ſlavery they 
had ſuffered in the land of Egypt, and the libe- 
ral manner in which God, by an act of his Al- 


mighty power, delivered them from bondage. 


n the patriarchal age, the power of maſters 


cover their ſervants was unlimited, for they had a 
right to put them to death whenever they pleaſed; 
but after the children of Iſrael had returned from 


Egypt, this power was confined within proper 
bounds ; for there is a wide difference between 
a ſtate of nature, and a ſtate of ſociety. Such 
as engaged for a limited time, were to have leave 
to go out at the expiration of it, and if he was 
married when he entered into ſervitude, his wife 
and children were to be ſet at liberty ; but if his 
maſter gave 'him a wife, both ſhe and the chil- 
dren were to remain the property of the maſter. 
This circumſtance, however, Teldom took place, 
for the law had provided a remedy. 

It frequently happened, that when the term of 
ſervitude expired, the ſervant, having no pro- 
ſpect of procuring a ſubſiſtence, and, at the 8 
time, unwilling to part with his wife and chil- 
dren, told his maſter he would ſerve him dur- 
ing the remainder of his life. In ſuch caſes, the 
maſter took him before the elders, or judges, and 
in their preſence, an awl was bored through his 


car, and fixed to a poſt in the gate of the city, | 
and he and his wife and children were to ſerve the | 


maſter till their deaths. 


tremely cruel. To this it is anſwered, that when 


we conſider in what manner the ears of our wo- 


2 


are prepared fot the uſe of rings, which ſel- 
| * Dis — to much pain, then there does not 
appear any cruelty in it. From the huma- 


f || nity that runs through every part of the Moſaic 


law. we may naturally and reaſonably conclude, 
that the ſervant himſelf was not put to much 
pain, but that the ceremony was rather formal 
| than cruel. With reſpect to ſtrangers, or the 
| people who came from other countries, they were, 
at all times, permitted to redeem themſelves, 
and this was to be done in an equitable manner 
before the judges: All the arrears due to them, 
were to be paid, and if the time of their ſervitude 
was not expired, then they were to make a proper 
deduction, ſo that the maſter ſhould not receive 
the leaſt injury. | 
The children of thoſe-who lived in the hea- 
then nations, were to be treated by the children 
of Iſrael as ſlaves, they were to be bought and 
ſold as private property, but they were to be 
treated with tenderneſs. This practice was not 
wholly confined to the Jews, for we find many 
inſtances of it in the hiſtories of other nations. 
The heathens, who lived around the land of Pa- 
leſtine, were divided into ſmall tribes, under 
chieftains or commanders, who led them out 
annually to rob and plunder; and during theſe 
excurſions, it often happened, that many inno- 
cent perſons were made captives, and ſold as 
| ſlaves. Theſe perſons were transferred to all 
thoſe who purchaſed the eſtate upon which they 
reſided, and they were to remain flaves for 
ever, unleſs they could redeem themſelves. It 
was common to aſſign ſome of thoſe ſlaves as a 
marriage portion to a bride, and of this we have 
many inſtances in the Greek and Roman hiſtory. 
Nay, we may add to the diſhonour of Chriftians, 
the preſent age affords us many melancholy ex- 
amples of this inhuman practice. Mr. Gran- 
ville Sharp, one of the greateſt ornaments of the 
literary world, has made it appear almoſt to a 
demonſtration, that, as the Jewiſh common- 
wealth was aboliſhed, in conſequence of cruelty 
to ſlaves and ſtrangers, ſo the ſlave trade, as car- 
ried on by the inhabitants of this country, will 
at laſt bring deſtruction upon us. | 

When a maſter ſtruck his ſervant, and the 
wound proved mortal, ſo that the ſervant died 
within the compaſs of a day or two, then the 
crime was to be conſidered as capital, and the 
maſter was to ſuffer death for it; but if he lived 
beyond that time, then the maſter was to be diſ- 
| charged, becauſe the ſlave was his property. It 
1s needleſs to make any comments on this part of 
| the Jewiſh law, becauſe the circumſtances of the 
times required ſome fort of ſeverity ; and the 
| children of Iſrael being a hard-hearted people, 
it was neceſſary that their minds ſhould be pro- 
perly impreſſed with the nature of rewards and 
| puniſhments in this life. When a maſter ſtruck 
| out the eye or the tooth of his ſervant, then he 
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| was obliged to let him go free; becauſe, in ſuch 
an inſtance, the maſter exceeded the bounds pre- 


| || ſcribed by the law, and infli 
It was the ſame with women ſervants, who | 7 26 av, and. ines ſuch cruelty 1 


were bound by the ſame obligations. Much has | 
been ſaid and written on the nature of this cere- | 
mony, and by ſome it has been conſidered as ex- | 


was inconſiſtent with the dictates of natural rea- 
ſon and religion. 

It was in the power of parents to fell their 
daughters; a practice which has taken place in 


| the eaſtern nations, from the moſt early ages of 
time; but when the maſter ſeduced a damſel, 


he 
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he was not permitted to ſel her, becauſe he had 
not acted towards her conſiſtent with the nature 


of moral obligation. However, if the maſter 
betrothed the young woman to his ſon, ſhe was 
to be treated as a free- born ſubject; but if the 
young man took another wife, then he was to de- 
liver up every thing belonging to the ſlave, and 
ſhe was to be free to act in what manner ſhe 
pleaſed. ad 

When a ſlave ran away from his maſter, he 
was not to be reclaimed by him, but was to remain 
with the perſon where he choſe to ſettle; and this 
was a rational principle, for we naturally ſuppoſe, 
that in thoſe ages, and in that nation, no ſer- 
vant would have left his maſter, unleſs he had 
been treated with cruelty. 


was great, but it was fuited to the circumſtan- 
If a fon refuſed 
to obey his father or mother, or treated them 
with indignity, they were to chaſtiſe him; and 
if no-reformation. took place in his conduct, then 
he was tobe taken before the elders, or judges of 
the city, who, upon hearing ſuch evidence as 
ſerved to prove his guilt, he was delivered 
over to the common executioners, who immedi- 
ately ordered him to be ſtoned to death. None 
of the children of Iſrael were permitted to ſell 
their daughters as common proſtitutes, becauſe 
purity was injoined by the Divine law. It was 
the cuſtom of the heathens to boil kids in the 
milk of the dam; but by the Moſaic law, this 
was forbidden; becauſe the practice itſelf was 
unnatural, ſo that it was utterly prohibited for 


any perſon to ſeethe a kid in his mother's milk. 


The Moſaic law was a tranſcript of the law of 
nature ; it was deſigned to point out the ſtate of 
fallen man with the character of the Divine at- 
tributes, and from this alone can our ſtate in 
this world be known. | 
As will appear in the courſe of this work, many 
of the heathen nations lived in the moſt incef- 
tous manner, but this practice was not tolerated 
under the -law of Moſes. The degrees of con- 
fanguiniry were ſo ſtrictly attendec do, that no 
perſon was to break through them; and a table 
of thoſe degrees has always been prefixed or af- 
fixed to our Engliſh tranflations of the bible. 
This was, in all refpects, extremely neceſſary; be- 
caufe, had it been otherwiſe, confuſion would 
have taken place, parents would not have at- 
tended to the duty they owed to their children, 
and children, in many inſtances, would have 
been aſhamed to acknowledge their parents. A 
man was not to marry two fiſters, leſt it ſhould 
have created family diſſentions; but in all things 
they were to act confiftent with the duty they 
owed to themfelves, to their families, to the 
community at large, and to God. 8 
If a man died without having children, and if 
he had a brother alive unmarried, then the bat- 
chelor was to eſpoufe the widow, for the two 


— 


following reaſons: Firſt, that by deſcendants, the 


name of the family might be kept up; but the 
firft- born child was to fucceed to the name and 


done to prevent them from intermixing with 
the heathen nations, which might have been 
the means of introducing idolatry among them. 


eſtate of the firft huſhand. Secondly, it was || 


As nothing was more odious among the  Jeys, 
then for men or women to live unmarried, 10, if 
the brother-in-law refuſed to marry his fifter-in- 


law, to preſerve the name of his family, the 


widow was to go before the judges in the gate 


of the city, and there - exhibit her complaint. 


This being done, the brother-in-law was called 
before the judges, and examined concerning the 
nature of his objections ; and when it was found 
that he abſolutely refuſed to marry the woman, 
then ſhe was called in, and the refufal intimated 
to her; the judges then were to tell her to act 
according as the law of Moſes directed: and 


ſhe ſtooping down, unlooſed the ſhoe from off 


his right foot, and, ſpitting in his face, declared 


her 'abhorrence of the man who refuſed to per- 
The power that fathers had over their children 


petuate the name of his family, and the name of 
his brother; and from that time forward, he was 
called The man whoſe ſhoe was logſed in Iſrael. 

A woman was not to marry into any tribe but 
that to which her father belonged; and this ſeems 
to have been done to keep up the grand diſtinc- 
tions among the twelve tribes, eſpecially that of 
Judah; from whom, according to the fleſh; the 
Meſſiah was to come to enlighten a darkened 
world. 16 CO point 

Previous to their going to take poſſeſſion of the 
land of Canaan, they were commanded to de- 
ſtroy all the different tribes of thoſe idolatrous 
nations; they were not to ſhew any mercy to 


them; and if they were ſuffered to remain alive 


on the borders of the country, they were not to 
ſuffer their children, whether ſons or daughters, 
to intermix with them, by marriage: and the 
reaſon aſſigned for this was, that they might not 
be led into idolatry; becauſe nothing will ſooner 
change the inclinations of men with reſpect to re- 
ligion, than an attachment to a beautiful woman. 
Dr. Spencer, in his laws of the Hebrews, 
makes ſome juſt remarks on the nature and prac- 
tice of divorces among the Jews; and this is ne- 
ceſſary to be taken notice of here, becauſe di- 
vorces between married perſons are generally 
attended with ſome unhappy circumſtances. So 
the Deiſts have objected, that it could never 
make a part of the Divine law. To this it is an- 
ſwered, that divorces did not take place in the 
the patriarchal ages; for in the beginning, God 
created but one of each ſex; and our Saviour, 
diſputing witk the Jews concerning the legality 
of divorces, told the Phariſees, that from the 
beginning it was not ſo. 
However, as the Jews had reſided many years 


in Egypt, and learned many of the cuftoms of 
that 1dolatrous nation, ſo Moſes, their great law 


giver, by authority of Divine inſpiration, per- 
mitted a man to put away-his wife, and both par- 
ties were allowed to marry again. But if a huſ- 
band divorced his wife, and ſhe married a 
ſecond huſband, who afterwards died, then the 
firſt huſband was'not to take the woman again. 
This was done to diſcourage divorces as much 
as poſſible ; for, although God may permit many 
things, in conſequence of the hardneſs of people's 
hearts, yet we have the teſtimony of our Saviour 
to prove, that the Divine Being does not take 


. pleaſure in fuch things. 


Every man was exempted from going to war, 


and from all public buſineſs during the firſt year 
C 4! + ol 
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of his marriage; and the reaſon was, that there goats, &c. and as only a few perſons were ſent 


might not be too many young widows or father - to attend and watch theſe flocks, it muſt have 


2 | {es || frequently happened that creatures would gender 
leſs children among them. The law of Mos — during the abſence, or the neglect of the 


allowed a man to make a vow, wt. My for oy nd, | 
i n rt ot his goods, : 8 
3 . ro d nere his family ; but In the methods of war, there was ſomething in 
he was not obliged to do any thing of that na- the Jewiſh law both humane and majeſtic. When 
ture. contrary to his own inclinations. How- || they attacked a city, they were to offer terms of 
ever. if he did once make the vow, which was ace to the inhabitants, upon condition of their 
done in a folemn manner before the altar, then he | ſurrendering themſelves up priſoners of war, and 
was obliged to abide by it, and to perform what ſubmitting to the will of the conqueror, which 
he had promiſed. was, that they ſhould pay a certain tribute, But 
It is evident from ſeveral paſſages in the Old || if the citizens refuſed to accept of the offered 
' Teſtament, that women were permitted to make | terms, then the place was to be attacked, and if 
vows, on condition of obtaining the conſent of taken, all the males were to be put to the ſword. 
their fathers and huſbands. If the fathers or | The women and children were to be fold as 
| huſbands were preſent when the vow was made, || ſlaves, the cattle and all the goods were to be. 
and did not object to it, then the woman was || taken and diſtributed equally among the ſoldiers, 
bound to the performance. On the other hand, after which the city was to be reduced to aſhes. 
if either the er or huſband objected to the But this privilege was not to extend to any of 
vow, then it could not ſtand good, and the prieſts | thoſe cities among the Canaanites, whom God 
were commanded to ſee that it was not performed. | had devoted to deſtruction, leſt, that by ſuffer- 
But all widows, and ſuch women as had been || 1ng Pagan captives to remain among them, their 
divorced, and lived ſingle, were obliged to | minds might be ſeduced from the worſhip of the 
perform their vows, otherwiſe they were to be || true God, and idolatry embraced. by a people, 
treated as perſons guilty of ſacrilege; and this || who had always a ſtrong propenſity to the wor- 
ſeems to point out, that God would not have his || ſhip of falſe gods. They were permitted to cat 
creatures to part with any of their property in a || the fruits of the trees they found in the land of 
trifling, unguarded manner. | an enemy ; but the trees were. to be cut down, 
In military affairs, the law of Moſes was well in order to raiſe bulwarks againſt the next city 
calculated to promote the intereſts of the com- | which they ſhould have occaſion to beſiege. 
monwealth, and altogether ſuitable to the genius, | All the lands taken by conqueſt, were to be 
divided by lot among the ſoldiers, but each was 


times, and circumſtances of the people. Every : 
family was obliged to return to the chiefs of the || to have his ſhare, according to the rank he bore 
tribes a liſt of al the males, upwards of twenty in the army. The Levites, as they were obliged 


years of age, fit to carry arms. When the return || to attend the ſervice of the tabernacle, ſo they 
was made, which was done in the moſt regular | were exempted from every duty of a civil or mi- 
manner, the males of each tribe were called to- litary nature; and this was appointed to exiſt 
gether, and the following queſtions were aſked || throughout all generations, although we meet 
them one by one : Has any man built a houſe, || with many deviations from it in the latter times 
and has not had time to dedicate it? Has any of their hiſtory,” particularly, after they returned 
man planted a vineyard, and not yet eaten of the || from the Babyloniſh captivity. Great regard 
fruit of it? Has any man betrothed 'a wife, and | was paid to ſucceſſion, in order to keep up the 
not yet married her? Is any man fearful or faint- || proper diſtinction of families. | 
hearted to go againſt the enemy? Then let all | If a man died without leaving a ſon, then the 
| thoſe return home and attend to their domeſtic | inheritance was to. paſs to his daughter; and if 
duties. 3 | there was no daughter, then it was to go to the 
That nothing might be wanting in the Divine || brothers ; and if there were no brethern, then it 
law, the great Jehovah ordered, that Moſes ſhould | was to aſcend upwards to the brothers of the 
teach the people the bounds of that authority || grandfather, and to all the collateral branches, 
they were to have over the irrational creatures, || according to their conſanguinity. 
Birds were permitted to be taken when found in | As polygamy was permitted among the Jews, 
neſts, but the dam or mother was not to be re- || great care was taken that no abuſes ſhould _ 
tained; and the reaſon e was, that the ſpe- || happen, in conſequence of a too fond partiality 
cies might not be extinguiſhed, which might have ¶ taking place, in favour of the children of the ſe- 
been the caſe in their confined territories, had 


—— 


| cond or third wife, in preference to thoſe of the 
both the old and the young been taken together. || firſt. It was ordered, that although the firſt wife 
Another circumſtance in their law was, that no || ſhould be deſpiſed, or even hated by her huſband, 
cattle were permitted to gender with thoſe of a || yet her firſt-born ſon ſhould ſucceed to the inhe- 
different ſpecies. But here an objection has been || ritance ; and the Judges were under the moſt ſo- 
ſtarted, namely, that mules were in great uſe, | lemn and ſacred obligations to ſee this part of the 
and much eſteemed among the Jews; and it is | law properly executed. Proviſion, however, was 
well Known, that they are engendered between. || made for the reſt of the children, and amongſt 
two creatures of different ſpecies. To this it is || them the perſonal eſtate was divided, without 
anſwered, firſt, that although the Jews were || any partial reſpect; but if there was no perſonal 
commanded not to permit creatures of differ- | eſtate, then two thirds of the real eſtate was given | 
ent ſpecies to gender together, yet it was not. to the firſt born, and the third divided equally 
always in their power to prevent it. From the | among the reſt. 
moſt early accounts we have of the Jews, they | The houſes in the eaſtern countries of Aſia 


kept vaſt flocks of ſheep, oxen, horſes, aſſes, {| were, in conſequence of the heat of the climare, 
| | built 
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built with battlements around the upper parts of 
the roofs ; and as it often happened, that in con- 
fequence of the ignorance, or negligence. of the 
architect, ſtones fell down, by which paſſengers 
were killed; ſo it was ſtrictly 1njoined, that great 
care ſhould be taken in the conſtruction of the 
fabrics ; for the public ſafety was a great object 
of the law, as it ought always to be 1n all nations 
in the univerſe, 1 

The Jews were permitted to lend money upon 
uſury to ſtrangers, but not to any of their own 
brethren, nor were they to ſleep one night with 
their brother's pledge. This notion was incul- 
cated, that they might learn the great duty of hu- 
manity, and that benevolence to their fellow 
creatures ſhould regulate every part of their con- 


duct. 
If an eſtate was mortgaged, the perſon who 


held it was obliged to reſtore it at the end of 


ſeven years, upon condition of receiving the 
money he had advanced, but he was not under 
the ſame obligation to ſtrangers. And if a man 
borrowed a beaſt of his neighbour, and an acci- 
dent happened to it, fo as it received any injury, 
then he was to make good the loſs, unleſs the 
owner happened to be preſent. This was enacted, 
that no injury ſhould be done to individuals ; 
for if a man borrows a horſe from his neighbour, 


it is but juſt that he ſhould take proper care of 


it; but if the proprietor goes along with it, to 
fee in what manner it is treated, and is witneſs to 
the accident that happens, then it muſt be ſup- 
poſed that he knows in whoſe power it was to 
revent it. | 5 
With reſpect to fidelity in keeping any thing 
delivered to a perſon, the Jewiſh law diſcovers 
ſtriking marks of its divine authenticity. Thus, 
if a man delivered any thing to another to keep, 
and it was ſtolen, the thief, if found, was to 
pay double ;. but if the thief was not found, 
then the perſon with whom it was intruſted, was 
to be brought before the judges, to declareupon 
oath, whether he had. injured his neighbour, by 
making away with his goods, or having been 
privy to any tranſaction of that nature. The 
oath of the accuſed perſon was to be ſupported 
by ſuch evidence as he could produce; and that 
was to be oppoſed by what the proſecutor could 
advance. | 
The matter having been heard with calmneſs, 
the judges were to conſider of it in a deliberate 
manner ; and if it appeared that the accuſed per- 


of 


| 


| 
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debtor's houſe to demand the money, but he was 
to ſtand-without the door until it was brought to 
him. This was ordered to prevent family diſ- 
putes, and to keep peace _— a body of peo- 
ple, who were commanded to live together as 
brethren. The cloaths of widows were not to 
be taken in pledge ; and the ſame degree of hu- 
manity was to extend to the ſtrangers, the father- 
leſs, and the ſlaves. Great regard was paid to 
their ſtandard weights and * cr ; for, altho' 
the people were extremely numerous, yet they 
were all obliged to have the ſame meaſures, and 
the ſame weights, ſo that in their common dea- 
lings, juſtice ſhould be equally diſtributed. 
Every fale or bargain relating to the convey- 


| ance of eſtates, was of a conditional nature ; and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


fon was innocent, then he was acquitted ; but, if | 


through his own neglect the goods were ſtolen, | humanity, in the conduct of maſters to ſervants, 


then he was to return double to the owner. This | 


was injoined, that men ſhould carefully preſerve 


the property intruſted to them; and, certainly, in | 


all civil ſocieties, ſuch things ſhould be attended 
to. If there was no evidence produced by the 
perſon accuſed, nor any to ſupport' the accuſa- 
tion, then the judges were to decide, according 
to their own wiſdom and diſcretion. 


Among the Jews, there were ſeveral things 


exempted from being pledged ; amongft which | 


were mill-ſtones, for this reaſon, that ſuch things 
were neceſſary towards preſerving the lives of 
men, becauſe wheat would have been of very 
little uſe unleſs it had been ground to flour. 


When a pledge was depofited, 'the perſon who | 


. adyanced the money was not to go into the 


if any of the deſcendants or relations of thoſe 
who aſſigned it away, produced the money ad- 
vanced for it, at the end of forty-nine years, then 
it was to be reſtored ; for the poſſeſſion of it, du- 
ring that time, was conſidered as an ample re- 
compence to the purchaſer. 

On ſuch occaſions trumpets were to be ſounded 
in all their towns and villages, that the people 
might have proper notice that the jubilee was 
approaching. Then, during the fiftieth year, 
all ſervants or ſlaves were to be ſet at liberty ; 
and an opportunity was offered for perſons to re- 
deem ſuch eſtates as had been ſold. In the re- 
demption of eſtates, an account was taken be- 
fore the judges concerning the nature of the im- 
proved rent, during the time they had been in the 
poſſeſſion of the purchaſer, and the overplus was 
delivered up, either to the perſon who ſold them, 
or to his relations who made the claim. 

All houſes in walled cities, namely, ſuch as 
were fortified, could be redeemed within the 
compaſs of one-year, but they could never 
be redeemed afterwards, not even on the year of 
jubilee ; becauſe the perſon in poſſeſſion was 
under the pe 154 obligation to lay down his life 
in ſupport of its rights and privileges. It was 
different with reſpect to the villages which were 
not walled round, becauſe they were conſidered 
as part of the country at large, ſo that they were 
permitted to be redeemed in the year of jubilee. 
However, the houſes of the Levites were not to 
be ſold without redemption, whether they were 
in cities or villages : for, trifling as their poſſeſ- 
ſions were, yet they were conſidered as of a ſacred 
nature; and all thoſe who enjoyed them, were 
the immediate ſervants of the moſt high God. 

The Jewiſh law was ſo ſtrict with reſpect to 


that when they were hired by the day, they were 
to receive their wages before ſun-ſet ;. and the 


reaſon aſſigned for it was, that becauſe the poor 


man wanted hs hire, conſequently he would ſet 
his heart upou it, that is, hunger and the regard 
he had for his wife and children, would 
make him unwilling to return home. This hu- 
mane proviſion ſerves to point out, that if God 


| made choice of the children of Iſrael from among 


all nations, to commit to them the knowledge of 


| his name; he, at the ſame time, mixed the Di- 


' 
. 
' 
: 


vine law with ſuch principles of private and pub- 
lic virtue, as muſt be of great ſervice to ſociety - 
in all ſucceeding-generations. | 


However odious the term ſlavery may appear 


to us who live in a commercial land of real li- 


berty, 


| 
4 
1 
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berty, yet it was not ſo among the Jews. As 
ns 110 a neceſſity, that poor perſons ſhould | 
rocure a ſubſiſtence by way of ſervitude, ſo God 
in his infinite wiſdom, provided that none of 
them ſhould be treated with cruelty ; nor was 
this compaſſion confined to men only, the Di- 
vine Being looks beyond the ſtate of his ra- 
tional creatures. i 

Thus we find, that the ox, who contributed 
towards cultivating the fruits of the earth, and 
who aſſiſted in treading out the corn, ſhould not 
be muzzled, but ſhould be ſuffered to eat as much 
as he could while he was employed. In Aſia, 
corn is not thraſhed as in Europe ; but a ſtone, 
like a millſtone is drawn round a circle by oxen, 
much in the ſame manner as tanners in England 
bruiſe their bark; and Dr. Shaw tells us, that 
this practice prevails in all thoſe countries, which 
he viſited near the Levant. 

It has been aſked, by ſeveral of the late deiſ- 
tical writers, particularly ſuch as .have lived in 
France, Why Moſes appointed one day 1n 
{even to be ſet apart for the purpoſe of religious 
worſhip? To this it is anſwered, that here our 
adverſaries furniſh us with a fair opportunity, 
and a juſt right to beg the queſtion by aſking 
another, Why have the inhabitants of the moſt 
illiterate barbarous heathen nations ſet apart ſome 
time for the ſervice of their idols? As there never 
was a nation in the univerſe, where the inhabi- 
tants refuſed to acknowledge one or more beings 
to whom they aſcribed Divine honours, ſo all 
thoſe nations had their ſtated feſtivals. 

It is ſaid, ſix days ſhalt thou labour, and on | 
the ſeventh thou ſhalt reſt. Now, if we conſider | 
the beautiful regularity in this diſtribution of | 
time, it will appear that human wiſdom could | 
not point it out, Every man, even the moſt | 
uninlightened muſt acknowledge, that ſome part 

| 


of his time ſhould be ſet apart for the adoration 
of that being whom he worſhips : But what hu- 
man wiſdom could point out the definitive num- 
ber of days ? Six days the Jews were to labour 
for the ſubſiſtence of their families, and on the ſe- 
venth day, in order to keep alive in their minds the 
flame of Divine knowledge, they were to com- 
memorate the great works of creation, and all 
the providential circumſtances which God had 
wrought in their favour, 

As covetouſneſs was forbidden by the Moſaic 
law, fo theft, its inſeparable companion, and natu- 
ral effect, was puniſhed in ſuch a manner as points 
out marks of Divine wiſdom. Cattle being ſtolen 
and diſpoſed of, ſo as to be irrecoverable, the thief, 
on conviction, was to make a five-fold reſtitution; 
but if the cattle were found alive with him, then 
he was to reſtore them and pay double. Every 

erſon was empowered to kill a houſebreaker 
if he was found in the fact during the night, but if 
in the day, then he was either to make reſtitution, 
or be ſold for a ſlave. 

In walking through a vineyard, every ſtranger 


was permitted to pull what fruit he choſe to eat, but 


he was not to carry any away, and nothing could be 
more reaſonable; for certainly, if men's circum- 
ſtances are not very opulent, then it is ſufficient 
that they relieve the immediate wants of their 
fellow creatures, without doing any thing more 


for them at the expence of duty, and the obliga- 
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tions they are under to their own families. Tt 
was the "4 with reſpect to fields of corn, where 
every man was permitted to pull as many of the 
ears as he could eat, but he was not to put in a 


| Gekle to cut down ſo much as one of the ſtalks. 


That they might live together in a ſtate of 
brotherly love, 1t was ordained in their law, 


that nuiſances, by which men's lives or properties 


could be injured, ſhould be removed ; or if an 


accident happened in conſequences of neglect, a 
proper recompence was to be made to the loſer. 
Thus if a man left a pit uncovered, and his 
neighbour's beaſt fell into it and was killed, 
or any ways diſabled, then the perſon guilty of 
the neglect, was to make up the loſs. In the 
ſame manner, if any man killed the beaft of his 


neighbour, he was either to reſtore another equal 


in value or to pay the price. 


All thoſe who found cattle wandering aſtray, 


were to take them to their own folds, and keep 
them till they were claimed by the owners. It 
was the ſame with reſpect to every thing loft, for 
whoever found it, and did not embrace the firft 
opportunity of reſtoring it, was conſidered as a 
thief, and puniſhed as ſuch. 

Juſtice, mercy and compaſſion were, by this law, 
carried ſtill higher than any thing yet mentioned, 
for the people were commanded not only to be 
compaſſionate to their enemies, but it was further 
injoined, that if they ſaw their enemies ox or aſs 
fall into a pit, then they were to do all in their 
power to ſave its like. This may ſerve to prove, 
that the law of Moſes was not fuch a barbarous 
one as has been repreſented by the Deifts, but 
rather a complete ſyſtem of political humanity, 

If fire happened through negligence, the per- 
ſon who neglected to take proper care, was to 
make reſtitution to the injured perſon ; and the 
ſame was to be done where a man ſuffered his 
beaſt to eat the corn in the field of his neighbour. 


If a man or woman happened to be killed by an 


ox, then the ox was to be ſtoned to death, and his 
fleſh was not to be eaten; but if ſufficient evi- 
dence appeared to the judges, that the ox was a 
vicious animal, accuſtomed to puſh at every per- 
ſon who came in his way, and the owner did not, 


take proper meaſures to reſtrain him, then the 


ox was to be ſtoned, and the owner was to be put 
to death. It was, however, permitted for the 
owner of the ox to redeem his own life, by pay- 
ing a certain ſum of money to the widow, or 
children of the deceaſed. 

When an ox killed a ſlave, his owner was to 
pay to the maſter of the ſlave thirty fhekels of 
ſilver; and if it happened that one ox hurt ano- 
ther, the live ox was to be ſold along with the 
dead one, and the money equally divided between 
the proprietors. 

To prevent the commiſſion of injures is one 
of the grand 17mg ne in all civil ſocieties, and 
we find the Jewiſh law guarding againſt it with 
that wiſdom which points out its Divine original. 
Thus the land-marks, as the boundaries of civil 
property, were not to be remoyed; wanton cruelty 
was not to be exerciſed in laying ſtumbling blocks 
before the blind ; nor were the deaf tobe mocked, 

Wilful murder was to be puniſhed with 
death: for thus it is written in the Moſaical law, 


And if he ſmite him with an inftrument of 
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iron (ſo that he die,) he is a murderer: the mur- 
derer ſhall ſurely be put to death. And if he 
ſmite him with throwing a ſtone, (wherewith 
he may die) and he die, he is a murderer. 
n the ſame manner, if he ſmote him with an 
anker of wood, ſo that he died, he was a 
murderer; but ſtill no crime could be called 
murder, unleſs there was malice in the offending 
party. In all ſuch caſes, the neareſt of kin had 
a right to put the murderer to death with his own 
hands, unleſs he made his eſcape to the city of 
refuge. 

The difference between murder and man- 
flaughter was pointed out, and a ſtraight line of 
diſtinction drawn. Thus, if there had been no 
malice between the contending parties, and it 
happened that one of them killed the other ſud- 
4 then the aggreſſor was to flee to the city 
of refuge, where he was kept in a ſtate of ſafety, 
until the judges had enquired into the affair. 
This was done in a very ſolemn nanner, and what 
is remarkable, the evidence was delivered in the 
hearing of all thoſe who lived in the diſtrict 
where the affair happened. And from that we 
may learn, although there are now many arbi- 
trary governments in the world, yet in antient 
times, all trials were in one ſhape or other by 
juries. 

When a ſolemn enquiry was made, and it was 
found that the aggreſſor entertained malice againſt 
the deceaſed ; then he was delivered up to the 
avenger of blood to be put to death. Bur if it 
was found that no malice had exiſted between 
the parties, then the judges were to ſee the of- 
fender ſafely conducted to the city of refuge, 
where he was to remain as an inhabitant, till the 
death of the high prieſt. During that time, if 
he ventured to go out of the city of refuge, the 


death ; but when the high prieſt died, he was re- 
ſtored to the peaceable enjoyment of his temporal 
poſſeſſions. | 

When it happened that a pregnant woman was 
injured, ſo as to occaſion her miſcarrying, then 
the huſband was to demand a fine from the of- 
fending party, and the judges were to determine 
how much was equitable. It was common in 
the eaſtern countries, for diſſolute perſons to ſteal 
children, and fell them to be brought up as ſlaves; 
but the law of Moſes abſolutely prohibited this 
practice, and the offender was to be put to 
death. © 
In ſome caſes, offenders were permitted to take 


which the victim was bound; but if he was a 
murderer, and found guilty by the judges, then 


the altar, and put him to death ; but we ſhall 


actice, in our account of the Roman Catho- 
ICS, 


God, ſo every violation of the law, delivered to 
Moſes, was puniſhed as high treaſon. 
ple were to be conſidered as guilty of high trea- 
fon, when they worſhipped any of the 1dols of 
the heathen nations; and as no human being can, 
in this life, behold God in his glorious majeſty, 
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So ſtrongly did God, by the mouth of Moſes, 
prohibit the worſhip of images, that he threat- 
ened to inflict the ſevereſt puniſhments on ſuch as 
were guilty of it. | 

In particular, they were ſtrictly commanded 
not to worſhip the ſun, moon, or the ſtars, and 
for this, two reaſons were aſſigned ; firſt, becauſe 
theſe were the moſt tempting objects of worſhip 
to a carnal mind; ſecondly, becauſe they were 


worſhipped by heathens, , 


— — 
— ——— — 


avenger of blood had a right to put him to 


treaſon, was puniſhed capitally among the 5 


What we in this country call miſpriſion of 


Thus if one man ſaw another go to wor 
heathen temple, and did not reveal it“ e 
judges, then he was to be put to death; for to 
conceal treaſon, was conſidered as approving of 
IT, | | | 

In all caſes, the traitor was puniſhed by ſton- 
ing, and the witneſſes, or witneſs, were obliged to 
perform the execution. Nay, ſo ſtri& was the 
law, with reſpect to treaſon, that if one perſon 
adviſed another to idolatry, then the perſon 
adviſed, had a right to kill him. If all the in- 
habitants of a city became idolators, then that 
city was to be totally razed to the ground, the 
people were all to be put to death, and the place 
was to remain a heap of ruins for ever. It fre- 
quently happened, that ſome impoſtors roſe up, 
under the characters of prophets ; but if ſuch en- 
ticed the people to commit 1dolatry, then they 
were to be ſtoned to death ; nor were their higheſt 
pretenſions to inſpiration to ſcreen them from 
puniſhment. , 

All thoſe who pretended to be wizards, who 
had familiar ſpirits, who could reveal the know- 
ledge of future events, were conſidered as trai- 
tors, and they were to be put to death. Every 
one, whether man or woman, who ſpoke irre- 
verently of the name of God was to be put to 
death; from which principle making ſuch a great 
part of the Moſaic economy, we may learn, 
that the great end God had in view was, to ſe- 
parate the children of Ifrael from all nations in 
the univerſe, to preſerve the knowledge of his 
name, and the purity of that religion he had re- 
vealed, 

If a man and woman were taken in the act of 


2 


adultery, both were to be ſtoned to death; and 


ſhelter on the horns of the altar, the place to 


the executioners had a right to drag him from | 


have occaſion: to enlarge more fully on this | | 
| not to ſuffer for his ſon, nor a ſon for his father. 


| | This was, in all reſpects, juſt and equitable ; for 
As the Jewiſh ſtate was that of a theocracy, or | 
an immediate government under the moſt high | 
| rebels. 
The peo- | 


ſo it was high-treaſon to ſet up an image of him. | 


| 


the ſame puniſhment was inflicted on the man 
who ſeduced a betrothed virgin previous to her 
marriage; and the virgin herſelf was to die along 


| with the ſeducer ; but this was only done when 
| the crime was committed in a city, for when it 


happened in the fields, then the man alone was to 
ſuffer, becauſe it was preſumed that he had 
raviſhed her. | 
That every man ſhould ſuffer for the crime he 
committed, we find, that, conſiſtent with the 
nature of the Divine perfections, a father was 


in theſe latter ages, we have ſeen many innocent 
children ruined, becauſe their fathers had been 
When the puniſhment was ſuch as per- 
mitted a power in the judge to order a criminal 
to be ſcourged, then he was to command him to 
lie down in open court, and forty ſtripes were 


| to be given him, but he was not to exceed that 


number; but according to the practice, they ſel> 
dom exceeded the number of thirty-nine. If 
"7 O00 more 
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more than forty ſtripes had been inflicted on the 


offending party, he would have been conſidered 


as infamous ever afterwards, and by only inflict- 
ing thirty- nine, it was done from motives of hu- 
manity, leſt the party ſhould have been in danger 
of loſing his life. 

The accuſed perſon lay down on his belly, and 
the ſtripes were inflicted on his back, and gene- 
rally with ſome circumſtances of ſeverity, but 
much leſs than our puniſhments inflicted upon 
ſoldiers in the army. The judges, however, 


were ſtrictly charged not to puniſh any man till. 
exe 


they had the cleareſt proof of his guilt, and this 
is what ſhould be attended to in every nation in 
Europe, and in the world. Indeed, the equity of 
the Jewiſh law has laid the foundation of all the 
benefits we enjoy, in conſequence of our muni- 
cipal inſtitutions, for all that is good in our law, 
has been derived from that of the Jews. 

The law, relating to incontinency, was con- 
ſiſtent with the rules of civil ſociety ; for it was 
enjoined, that if a man ſeduced a young woman 
who was not betrothed, he was either to mary her, 
or allow her the common marriage portion given 
to virgins, according to her rank. If a man lay 
with a woman who was a ſlave and betrothed, the 
woman was to be ſcourged, and the man was to 
offer a ram as a treſpaſs offering; neither of them 
were to be put to death, becauſe the woman was 


not free. Baſtards were not permitted to enjoy 


the ſame privileges, as thoſe who were born 1n 
wedlock; and that incontinency might be diſ- 
couraged as much as poſſible, this prohibition was 
to extend, even to the tenth generation; from 
which principle, the emperor Juſtinian ordered, 
that all * or relationſhip among 


Chriſtians, was to expire in the tenth of the 


deſcending line. 

This order or ſtatute, however, did not pro- 
hibit baſtards from worſhipping the true God, 
either in'the tabernacle or temple ; for they were 
treated in the ſame manner as the heathens, who 
renounced idolatry, namely, as proſelytes, who 
worſhipped God without the veil of the temple, 
while the free-born ſubjects worſhipped within. 
The names of baſtards and proſelytes, were not 
permitted to be inrolled, nor were they to marry 
women free-born, ſo that in many civil reſpects, 
they were not conſidered as members of the 
Jewiſh community. | 

That no injury.ſhould be done to young wo- 
men, but that the tender ſex ſhould be treated 
with decency, and protected from violence, it 
was ordered, that if a man lay with a virgin who 
was not betrothed, then he was to pay to her fa- 
ther fifty ſhekels of ſilver, as part of the com- 

ofition for the injury, and, at the ſame time, 
he was obliged to marry her, nor could he, on 
any account whatever, obtain a divorce from her, 
becauſe in the act of ſeduction he had firſt ſet her 
a bad example. 

With reſpect to a witneſs giving evidence in 


a court of juſtice,. the law of Moſes provided in 


the moſt ſacred manner againſt perjury, and it 
would be, well for mankind, that the 2 rule 
had been attended to in modern European na- 
tions. It was abſolutely neceſſary, that there 


ſhould be either two or three witneſſes to prove 


the truth of every criminal accuſation, becauſe 
two individuals can ſwear to a ſingle fact. In 


| 


ligion. 


cale a man who appeared as a witneſs againſt 
an accuſed perſon, ſhould have been ſuſpected of 
delivering falſe evidence, then both parties were 
to appear in the tabernacle before the judges 
and the prieſts, and they were to conſider of the 
matter in the moſt deliberate manner. If it ap- 

eared to the judges, that the witneſs had per- 


| jured himſelf, then they were to order that the 


ſame puniſhment ſhould be inflicted upon him, 
as would have been inflicted upon the accuſed 


| perſon, had he been legally convicted. 


Ts practice of making the witneſſes the 
utioners of the criminal, had ſomething in 
it ſacred, ſolemn and majeſtic ; for a man may 
ſwear falſly in a court of juſtice, from intereſted 
or ſiniſter motives, but if he has the leaſt ſpark 
of conſcience remaining within him, he muſt 
ſhudder at the thoughts of becoming the execu- 
tioner of the man, who, by his evidence, was 
illegally condemned. Retaliation made a great 
part of the Jewiſh law: thus he who put out the 
eye of another, was to have his own put out ; he 
who ſtruck out the tooth of another, was to 
have his own tooth ſtruck out ; he who diſabled 
another, was himſelf to be diſabled ; and who- 
ever burnt dowh the houſe of his neighbour, 
was to have his own houſe reduced to aſhes. 

To what has been already advanced, we may 
add, that all puniſhments among the Jews, were 
conſidered as adequate to the crimes with which 
priſoners were charged. Equality of guilt, and 
adequate puniſhments ſhould always go hand in 
hand together; but ſuch is the imperfection of 
human nature, that a deviation often takes place. 
As the Jews were a peculiar people, choſen out 
of the other nations of the world, and ſeparated 
from them ; ſo it was neceſſary that they ſhould 
live in a peculiar manner, If it ſhould appear, 
that the puniſhments they inflicted on criminals 
were inconſiſtent with the dictates of humanity, 
let us only conſider what humanity is. Every 
act of humanity is to extend to God's creatures 
at large, and therefore thoſe who would, by any 
means whatever oppoſe the Moſaic law, are un- 
der an indiſpenſible obligation to prove, that 
their notions are ſuperior to thoſe of natural re- 


There is not a want in human life, nor an 
injury that could happen, but what was guarded 
againſt by the law of Moſes. It was conſiſtent 
with the nature of the Divine attributes, and 
ſuĩtable to the ſtate of mankind. 

What we have alluded to with reſpect to the 
children ſuffering for the ſins of their parents, 
was common among the heathen nations, and 
that ſentiment has prevailed too much in the na- 
tions we now inhabit. But the Jewiſh law made 


a diſtinction, by pointing out, that the ſons 


ſhould not die for the fins of their fathers, nor 
the fathers for thoſe of their children, but every 
man ſhould. anſwer for his own guilt. 

We find that the whole of the Jewiſh law was 
a ſyſtem of equity ; ſolemn in its own nature, 


an honour to that God by whom it was framed, 


happy for ſociety, and beneficient to the 
poor. 

It a man was found guilty of a capital of- 
fence, and condemned to be hanged, his body 
was not to remain after ſun-ſet on the tree, 
but (ſays the Divine law) thou ſhalr bury him 

; that 
| At 
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that day; that thy land be not defiled ; for he that 
is hanged is accurſed of God. Deut. xxi. 22, 23. 

This ſhews that the puniſhment was not the 
ſame with the Roman crucifixion, for they nailed 
men alive to the croſs, and there let them 
expire; but this was only hanging up their dead 
bodies, and expoſing them to open ſhame for a 
time. See 2 Sam. iv. 12. 


Such was the nature of the antient law of the 
Jews, and if we view it with attention, we ſhall 
find, that conſidering the times when it was pro- 
mulgated, the circumſtances of the people as 
attached to the Egyptian rites and ceremonies, 
their hardneſs of heart, their proneneſs to unbe- 


lief, and their ſtrong deſire to return to idolatry, 


every precept will appear conſiſtent with the Di- 
vine attributes, and ſuitable to the ſtate of thoſe 
diſobedient people. It is probable, that during 
the time they remained in captivity in Babylon, 
they acquired ſome knowledge of the Chaldean 
religion; and from that we may date the origin of 
thoſe ſects, by which they were diſtinguiſhed 
about the time that our Saviour made his appear- 
ance in the world. The Phariſees, the Sadducees, 
and the Eſſenes, were the chief ſectaries, but there 
were many ſubordinate ones; nor indeed are the 
Eſſenes ſo much as mentioned in the New Teſta- 
ment. Of theſe ſects we ſhall proceed to give a 
proper account, and then point out the princi- 
ples of the Modern Jewiſh Religion. 

The moſt reſpectable ſect among the Jews, 
were the Phariſees, whether we conſider their 
number, their learning, their pretenſions to re- 
ligion, or their influence over the lower claſſes 
* the people. The doctrine of the immortality 
of the ſoul was embraced and believed by them; 
and from the law of Moſes they inferred, that 
there was a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments. They adhered to all the falſe gloſſes put 
upon the pure and genuine ſenſe of the law, by 
the Rabbies; and to uſe the words of our Divine 
Redeemer, „they made the word of God of none 
c effect by their tradition, teaching for doctrines, 
« the commandments of men.” They pre- 
tended to high degrees of ſanity ; they made 
an oſtentatious diſplay of religion in its exterior 
forms; they looked down with ſovereign con- 
tempt on all thoſe who differed from them in ſen- 
timents ; they faſted often; and gave alms to the 
poor in the ſtreets, to be ſeen of men; and yet our 
Lord told us, that they devoured widows, and 
for a pretence made long prayers, for which they 
were to receive the greater condemnation. | 

Next to the Phariſees, the Sadducees were the 
moſt numerous ſe& among the Jews; but fo far 
as we are able to judge of. their tenets, they were 
much the ſame as the Epicureans among the 
heathens. They denied the immortality of the 
foul; they mocked at the doctrine of angels and 
ſpirits; they rejected a particular providence; they 
believed the foul to be material; and they taught 
that all happineſs was confined to this life. No- 
tions of ſuch a carnal nature, calculated to lull 
the conſcience into ſecurity, to remove the force 
of moral obligation, and to reduce men to the 
fame ſtate with the beaſts that periſh, were readily 
embraced, and relifhed by fuch as had no regard 


for the Divine law. It is remarkable, that ſome | 


| 


of them were high prieſts, and many of them far 


| 
| 


— 
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as judges in the Sanhedrim at Jeruſalem. Both 
they and the Phariſees attended the temple ſer- 
vice; which may point out to us, that at the time 


of our Saviour's appearance, religion was at a low 
ebb among the Jews. 


 Herodians are often mentioned in the New 


Teſtament ; but they appear to have been rather 
a political than a religious ſe&, who took part 
with the Romans againſt the general ſenſe of their 
countrymen, in conformity with the practice of 
Herod the Great and his ſucceſſors, who left no- 
thing undone to enſlave the body of the Jewiſh 
people, at that time ſtruggling under a great load 
of bondage. | 1120 

As to the Eſſenes, they appear to have been an 
auſtere, though innocent people, whoſe notions 
gave no diſturbance to the community at large; 
but neither in Joſephus, nor in any other writer, 


do we find that they were admitted to places of 


truſt or emolument. They rejected ſeveral of 
the Levitical ceremonies; they refuſed to bear 
arms, or pay tithes; but we do not find they were 
concerned in any of the conſpiracies which too 
often took place in the Jewith 

during the time our Saviour was on earth. Pro- 
bably, they had become exinct before that time; 
otherwiſe, there is reaſon to believe, we ſhould 
have found ſome account of them in the Evan- 
geliſts, and in the Acts of the Apoſtles. 

The Jeſuits, Le Compte and Du Halde, have 
both told us, that there are Jews in China, and 
that in their rites and ceremonies, they differ 
from all others in the known world. That there 
might have been, and ſtill are Jews in China-is 
not impoſſible, although very improbable; but 


if ſo, little regard muſt be paid to the evidence 


of men, who, like all other Roman Catholicks, 


are intereſted in the event of the ſentiment which 
they eſpouſe. 


— — 
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Of the MODERN JEWS. 


By the Modern Jews we are-to underſtand, not 
only thoſe who live at preſent, but alſo their 
predeceſſors, who lived in different ages and na- 
tions, ſince the time that their city and temple 
were deſtroyed. The deſtruction of the temple, 
and the diſperſion of the people, are a remarkable 
Epocha in civil hiſtory ; for while it ſerves to con- 
firm the truth of the Chriſtian Religion, it ſhould 
point out to the Jews the effect of their impeni- 
tence. Afflicted, and cruelly perſecuted, as thofe 
people have been for many ages, yet they are ſtill 
ſuffered to exiſt as a living monument of the 
Divine veracity. They have not, properly ſpeak- 
ing, any fixed habitation in this world ; they are, 
as it were, outcaſts from all nations; and yet the 
Divine Being ſeems ſtill to conſider them as a 


people whoſe darkneſs he will one day enlighten, 


and whom he will in the end make objects of his 
mercy. Many have treated them with indignity, 
who were ignorant of their tenets and ſentiments; 
but from what we ſhall now relate, it will appear, 
that except in rejecting the goſpel, and in the 
obſervance of a few ridiculous rites and ceremo- 


| nies, they are, in all reſpects, entitled to the pro- 


tection of the civil 


| 


er. 55 
To begin, therefore, with the fundamental 
prin-ciples of their religion, we ſhall preſent the 


reader 


commonwealth, 


i 
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reader with a ſummary of their faith, conſiſting 
of thirteen articles; and, excepting that which 


relates to the coming of the Meſſiah, they are 
ſuch as may be ſubſcribed by a moral Heathen, 


and even by a Chriſtian, 


The Thirteen Creeds. 


I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
God is the Creator of all things: that he doth 
guide and ſupport all creatures : that he alone 
has made every thing; and that he ſtill acts, and 
will act during the whole of eternity. 


II. 
believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
God is one, there is no unity like his; he alone 
hath been, is, and ſhall be eternally our God. 


** 8 

I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
God is not corporeal, he cannot have any mate- 
rial properties; and no corporeal eſſence can be 
compared with him. 


NS 
believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
God is the beginning and end of all things. 


V. 
I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
God alone ought to be worſhipped, and none but 
him ought to be adored. 


VI. 
I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
whatever hath been taught by the prophets, is 


true. 7 


VII. 

I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, the 
doctrine and prophecy of Moſes is true: he is 
the father and head of all the doctors, that lived 
before, or ſince, or ſhall live after him. 


VIII. | 
I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, the 


law that we have, is the ſame as was given to 
Moſes. 


__ > 
I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
this law ſhall never be altered, and God will give 
no other, 


2 
I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
God knoweth all the thoughts and actions of men. 


| XI. 
I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 


— ' . —³·˙ CO — — — 
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God will reward the works of all thoſe who per- 


form his commandments, and puniſh thoſe who 
tranſgreſs his laws. | 


1 „ 

I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
the Meſſiah is to come; although he tarrieth, I 
will wait and expect daily his coming. 


XIII. 


Ü believe, with a firm and perfect faith, the 
reſurrection of the dead ſhall happen when God 


ſhall think fit. Bleſſed and glorified eternally be 
the name of the Creator, 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Before we proceed to mention their religious 
worſhip, with their other rites and ceremonies, it 
will be neceſſary to deſcribe the nature and ſtruc- 
ture of their ſynagogues, and point out the time 
when they were firſt erected. 

After the return of the Jews from the Baby- 
loniſh captivity, many of them went and ſettled 
in different parts of the world ; and as they could 
not, at ſtated times, attend the temple ſervice at 
Jeruſalem, and, as it was neceſſary that the 
knowledge of the law ſhould be preferved, there- 
fore, in every city or town where they were diſ- 
perſed, ſynagogues, or places of worſhip, were 
erected. Thoſe ſynagogues were at firſt erected 
in the ſuburbs of cities, ſurrounded with trees ; 
but in later times they were built in cities; with- 
this difference, that they were always raiſed above 
the height of common houſes. Sacrifices were 
not to be offered up in them. In all their ſyna- 
gogues, the door muſt be oppoſite to where the 
ark ſtands, and that is generally in the Eaſt. 

They are not to converſe of any buſineſs while 
they are in the ſynagogue : they muſt be modeſt 
in their deportment, and refrain from ſleeping. 

Their ſynagogues are conſecrated with great 
ſolemnity, as will appear from the following ac- 
count of the conſecration of the Portugueſe ſy- 
nagogue at Amſterdam. In the morning the 
moſt conſiderable perſons among the Jews, 
with the law carried before them, walked in 
proceſſion to the new erected ſynagogue, where 
they. performed ſeveral ſolemn acts of devotion ; 
and repeated it during eight ſucceſſive days. 
On each day, they had pieces of ſacred muſic 
ſung, and ſeveral fermons preached, ſuitable 
to the ſolemnity. A large collection was made 
for the poor, and ſome flattering orations deli- 
vered 1n praiſe of the prince of Orange, who 
had generouſly granted them a toleration. This 
ſynagogue, which is a fine piece of architecture, 
ſtands on the eaſt of the city, and is able to con- 
tain upwards of two thouſand perſons. 

In moſt countries, adjoining to their ſyna- 
gogues, they have ſchools, where the law is ex- 

plained, according to the gloſſes put upon it by 
the Rabbies or Doctors, and many things of very 
little importance are taught. So ſtrict are the 
Rabbies in obſerving their oral traditions, that 
the ſcholars muſt go into the accademy in haſte, 
and leave it with ſeeming reluctance. 

Theſe Rabbies are men acquainted with the 


law of Moſes, and they are both the teachers of 


the people and the inſtructors of youth. Great 
reſpect 1s paid them, and they have the privilege 
of determining in all points of controverſy, parti- 
cularly with reſpect to what things are allowed, 
or forbidden in the law. They are ordained by 
impoſition of hands, a ceremony of great anti- 

uity, as appears from Deut. xxxiv. when Mo- 


es, gut before his death, laid his hands on the 
head of Joſhua. . 
When the Jews enter their ſynagogues, the 
put on the Taled, which is a white ſquare veil, 
and they either cover their heads with it, or twiſt 
it round their ſhoulders during the time of wor- 
ſhip, in imitation of Moſes, who was obliged to 
put on a veil when he deſcended from Mount 
Sinal, to conceal the glory of the Lord which 
ſhone from his countenance. The. ſtrings and 
taſſels belonging to the Taled, are called Zizith, 
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The RELIGION of the 


and each ſtring has five knots in itz according to 
the number of the books of the Pentateuch. 
When they put it on, they ſay, © Bleſſed be God, 
who-hath ſanctified me by his law, and ordained 
me to wear the Zizitb.“ Six hundred and thir- 
teen precepts of the Talmud, are bound up in the 


Zizith, and it is conſidered by them as entitled to 


the-moſt ſacred reſpect... N 

Such of the Jews as are religionſly diſpoſed, 
wear upon their arms, and on their foreheads, two 
pieces of parchment, called Jiſitin, containing 


the ten commandments; but they are not allowed 


to be worn by the women, nor by the men when 
they attend a funeral, or come near a dead 
corpſe. rat i | 
The Jews are enjoined to praiſe God as ſoon as 
they ariſe from bed in the morning, and on ſab- 
baths and feſtivals; when they enter into the ſy- 
nagogues, they bow to the eaſt, and repeat ſeve- 
ral paſſages out of the pſalms, beginning with the 


following: | 


« How goodly are thy courts, O Jacob! and 
< thy tabernacles, O Iſracb! and I come into 
te thy houſe in the multitude of thy mercy, and 
cc in thy fear will 1 worſhip: towards thy holy 
cc temple. Lord, I have loved the habitation of 
cc thy houſe, and the place where thine honour 
cc dwelleth; and I worſhip, {bow down and 
« kneel] before the Lord my maker. My prayers 
cc are unto thee, O Lord | in an acceptable time. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ce O God! in the multitude of thy-mercy, hear | 


ce me in the truth of thy ſalvation.” 
When the reader goes into the deſk, he repeats 
aloud; © The Lord of the world that reigned 
ce before any thing was formed or created, who, 
cc at the time when all by his will was made, then 
c King his name was called; and after every 


© hath been, he is, and will be with glory.” 
Many prayers and thankſgivings are added; but 
as molt of them are taken out of the Pſalms, ſo it 
would be altogether needleſs to repeat them here. 

Having read part of the law, every one pre- 
ſent ſtands up, and goes three ſteps backward, 


while the Chazam, or Choir, chant the-eighteen || * goodneſs unto thee for ever.“ 


Benedictions, conſiſting of ſo many verſes from 
the Pſalms. Then each perſon ſays a ſhort prayer 
by himſelf, which is done ſtanding, with his feet 


_ equally joined together. They then, bow their 


heads and again retire to their own private de- 


votions. During the whole of divine ſervice, || “ the Lord, by the hands of Moſes. The tree 


they have belts, girt round their bodies, to ſepa- 
rate the heart from the lower parts, and their 
hands, and faces are to be waſhed clean. They 
keep their heads covered, and they muſt ſpend 
one hour in ſecret prayer, before the public ſer- 


in, they firſt turn their faces tqwards Jeruſalem, 
with their hands on their hearts, and their eyes 
fixed on the ground. | Nat tr | 


When they open che door of the ark, the 


MODERN JEWS, 't7 
law is taken out, it is given to the reader; who, 
holding it under his arms, ſays aloud; © Magnify 
ce the Lord with me, and we will exalt his name 
<« together; and the people ſay, * Unto thee, 
©O Lord! is the greatneſs, and the ſtrength, 
* and the beauty, and the conqueſt,” and the ma- 
« jeſty of all that is in heaven, and on earth: 


e unto thee, O Lord! is the kingdom and the 


é raiſing of every thing to preferment.“ While 


the reader walketh from the ark to the altar, with 


the law in his arms, the people ſay, © we will exalt 
© the Lord our God, and we will bow down be- 


e fore his footſtool, for he is holy: we will ex- 


alt the Lord our God; and we will bow down 
e to the mount of his holineſs, for holy is the 
Lord our God.” When the law is laid on the 
altar, and unrolled, the reader ſays, And he 
6 ſhall aſſiſt, and he ſhall remember, and he ſhall 
ce ſave all thoſe who truſt in him,” 

Then the reader calls different perſons by 
their names, and reads part of the law to each of 
them. He then calls another perſon, who, on 
coming to the altar, ſays, Praiſe: ye the Lord, 
“ who is bleſſed; and the people anſwer, 


| <© Bleſſed is the Lord, who is bleſſed for ever and 


te ever.“ Then the perſon called to hear the law, 
ſays, Bleſſed art thou, O Lord our God! king 
« of the world! that hath choſen us out of all 
<« nations, and haſt given unto us thy law: 
c bleſſed art thou, O Lord! the giver of the 
law.“ | «1 > 8 

After the reader hath read part of the law, 
the perſon called up, ſays, Bleſſed art thou, 
« O Lord our God! King of the world! Thou 


| © haſt given unto us the true law, and the life 


cc of the world thou haſt planted among us: 


| ©© bleſſed art thou, O Lord!” the giver of the 
cc thing ends, alone he will end tremendous. He | 


« law!” If the perſon has eſcaped an accident, 


| or arrived from ſea, he ſays, © Bleſſed art thou, 
| © O Lord God! King of the world, who grant- 


tc eth good deeds, even to the guilty ;- for thou 
© haſt granted unto me all goodneſs.” Then 
the congregation ſay, © He who hath performed 


<« unto thee all goodneſs, he ſhall perform all 


Then the perſon called up, puts money into a 
box for the poor. Then a chapter for the day is 
read, and the law is lifted up, when the or le 
ſay, And this is the law which Moſes ſet be- 


| © fore the children of Iſrael, from the mouth of 


| «© of life ſhe is to the keepers of her, and her 


| << dizing of the law, and its ſtre 


people ſay ;-* And when the ark ſet forwards, | 


«© Moſes ſaid, Riſe up, Lord! and let thine 


enemies be ſcattered, and let them that hate 


< thee flee before thee; for from Zion came forth | 
ce the law, and the word of the Lord from Je- 


cc ruſalem.” 


<« his people of Iſrael in its holineſs,” when the 


«- ſupport is worthy.” Her ways are ways of plea- 
ce ſantneſs, and all her paths are peace: length 
ce of days is in her right hand, and in her left 


| «© hand riches and honour. The Lord deſireth, 
vice begins. Whatever part of the world they are 


c for the lake of his righteouſneſs, the aggran- 


3» S%<* 


When the law is carried from the altar, to be 


put into the ark by the reader, he ſays, They 


<< ſhall praiſe the name of the Lord for he is a 


te defence with his name alone? And the people 
banſwer, © Give: praiſes of maje 


ſty on the earth, 


„ and in heaven, and there ſhall be exaltings to 


| 


* - 


« his poop le; applaudings to all his "gracious 
« ones; the. children of Iſrael, the nations near 


; 257.15 log bt 1 | © to him, praiſe ye the Lord! Hallelujah.” 
When the law is lifted” out of the ark, they | 
ſay, © Bleſſed is the Lord that gave the law to | 


They muſt walk out of the ſynagogue very 


flowly, and before they loſe ſight of the ark, they 


muſt put up an 9 prayer; nor muſt * 
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18 The RELIGION of 


fix their eyes on any beautiful object, left it ſhould 


make them forget the ſacred ſervice they have 


been en — 2 heir Rabbi 
onfeſs ir ſins to their Rabbies, 
Suk. — 0 ſuch, that it exceeds the bounds of moral obli- 


The 


and the penance, or puniſhment, is according to 
the nature of the gullt. 


It- is common for the 
. Jewiſh devotees to laſh themſelves ; but they are 
not to give themſelves more than thirty-nine 


. ſtripes; and one devotee: generally inflicts it on 
another. During the flaggellation, the penitent 


lays on the ground; with his face to the north, 
and his feet to the ſouth ; but he mult not lay 


from eaſt to weſt, for that would be conſidered as | 
rſon who ſcourges the peni- | 


tent, repeats. the following words from Pſalm || left handy and then go on to the middle finger; 


a profanation. The 


xxvili. 38. © But he being full of compaſſion, 
.«« forgave their iniquity, and deſtroyed them not; 
yea, many a time turned he his anger away, and 
« did not ſtir up all his wrath:“ and at each 
word gives him a ſtroke; ſo that there being thir- 
teen Hebrew words in the verſe, it is repeated 
three times, which makes the number thirty- nine. 
The Jews deal in the moſt liberal manner with 
their they ſupply the wants of ſuch as are 
induſtrious, although reduced to diſtreſs ; but 
when they find any who are able to work, and will 
not follow ſome employment, they totally diſcard 


them. In the morning, they are obliged to waſh | 
themſelves in baths; but this is not attended to 


by any but thoſe who are rich, or rather, by ſuch 
as are devotees. While they remain in the bath, 


| from the following prayer, which is read in their | 
ſynagogues every ſabbath day. — 


they muſt look either to the north or ſouth ; (but 


not to the eaſt or weſt,) theſe being the places 
where God reſides. 8 


In their eceleſiaſtical cenſures, the Jews are re- | 


markably ſtrict; which they follow, in conformity 


with the practices of the Phariſees of old. Some 


of the offences which bring upon them the ven- 
ance of the elders, are not proper to be men- 
toned, becauſe they might give offence to a 
modeſt reader. Adultery is more ſeverely puniſhed 
The offender is plunged 
into cold water, ſeveral days. together, in the 
depth of winter; and if the water is frozen over, 


ſo on in return to the thumb. 


and dominions unto princes: whoſe king 


* 


the MODERN IE WS. 


that he ought to be ſtoned; no relation muſt go 
into mourning for him, but they arè to bleſs God 
for taking him out of the world. 

The reſpe& the Jews have for the ſabbath, is 


gation. The ſabbath commences on Friday even- 
ing, half an hour before ſun ſet; and at that time 


every Jew muſt have his lamp lighted, although 


he ſhould beg the oil from his neighbours. The 
women are obliged to light the lamps, in memory 
of Eve, who, by her diſobedience, extinguiſhed 
the light of the world. On Friday, every Jew 
is obliged to pair his nails, in the following man- 
ner. They begin with the little finger of the 


after which they return to the fourth finger, and 
In the right hand 
they begin with the middle finger, and then pro- 
ceed from the thumb to the little finger. The 
parings muſt either be buried in the ground, or 
burnt in the fire. Previous to the commence- 
ment of the ſabbath, they have a feaſt, which 
the maſter of the houſe bleſſeth, and while he is 
repeating the bleſſing, he looks towards the burn- 


ing lamps. On the ſabbath, one of their Rab- 


bies preaches a ſermon, for the moſt part full of 


unintelligible Jargon ; but they never ſay any 


thing againſt the civil power. 
But that they are loyal ſubjects will appear 


© May he that diſpenſeth ſalvation unto kings, 
dom 
tc js an everlaſting kingdom; that delivered his 
<« ſervant David from the deſtruttive ſword; who 


| ©© maketh a way in the ſea, and a path through 


the ice muſt be broken, and he muft ſtand up to | 


the chin, till an egg is boiled hard. If the crime 
is committed in ſummer, he is ſtripped naked, 
and for ſeveral days expoſed to bees and ants. 

The Jews have likewiſe their forms of excam- 


| wunicationzone of which in called the leſſer ant! 
the other the greater. The leſſer muſt not ex- 


ceed thirty days; and it is generally inflicted for 
neglect of attending the ſyn 


other trifling things not neceſſary to be men- 
tioned; As for the greater excommunication, it 


agogue, for treat- 
ing the doors with difreſpe&, and for many 


te the mighty waters; bleſs, preſerve, guard, and 
< aſſiſt our moſt gracious ſovereign Lord king 
« George the third, our moſt gracious Queen 
„ Charlotte, and all the other branches of the 
* Royal Family: May the ſupreme king of 
<« kings, through his infinite mercies, preſerve 
them, and grant them life, and deliver them 
6 from all manner of trouble and danger: May 
* the ſupreme king of kings aggrandize, and 
*« highly exalt our ſovereign lord the king, and 
grant him long and proſperouſly to reign: May 
*« the ſupreme king of kings inſpire him, and his 


% council, and the ſtate of his kingdom, with 


is of a different nature, and in its form and man- 


ner more dreadful than can be well expreſſed. It | 


is inflicted for mocking the law, or laughing at | 


any of their Tites and ceremonies. They curſe || 


the offender by heaven and earth; they devote 


him to the power of evil angels; they beg that 
God would deſtroy him ſoon ; to make all crea- Ty horn in the ſynagogue; in imitation 
| | | of the horns 'being blown in the tab le, ir 
diſeaſe; to haſten his death; and to conſign him, n 


tures his enemies; to torment him with ever 


to utter darkneſs for ever. No one muſt preſume 
to approach within ſix foot of him, and all human 
aſſiſtance is denied him, even if he ſhould be 
periſhing for the neceſſaries of life. 

They place a ſtone over his grave, to denote 


© benevolence towards us, and all Iſrael our 


<« brethren : In his and our days may Judah be 
“ ſaved, and Iſrael dwell in ſafety: And may the 


« Redeemer come unto Zion; which God, of his 
“infinite mercy, grant; and let us ſay, AMEN.” 

The Jews pay much regard to the New Moon; 
but it does not appear that they conſider it as an 
object of Divine-worſhip, but 'only-as a proof, 


that God is the author of all things in nature; 


and that the return of the ſeaſons are effected by 
his wiſdom and power. In our month of Auguſt 
they confeſs all their ſins, and reſolve to amend 
their lives; and this ceremony is announced by 


che wilderneſs, when Moſes went up the ſecond 
time to Mount Sinai. T beheve that the 
ſound of the horn drives away the devil, and this 
is the reafon aſſigned for conſecrating it before 
the pexſon blows it. The perſon who ſounds 


the horn, ſtands in the place where the law is 
| 3 read, 
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The RELIGION of the MODERN JEWS. 


read, with all the congregation ſtanding around | 
him in the moſt devout poſture, with their hands 
lifted up, and their eyes fixed on the earth. They | 


uſe a ram's horn, in imitation of Iſaac's ram, and 
they have it crooked, to point out the ſtate of 
the ſinner, and poſture of humiliation. It. is, 
probably, becauſe they have no land of their own, 
that they negle& the ceremony of the Scape-goat, 


and inſtead. thereof, ſhake their cloaths over a a 


} of water; making uſe of the- following 
words, out of the prophet Micah, chapter vii. 19. 
i He will turn again, he will have compaſſion 
ic upon us, he will ſubdue our iniquities, and thou 
e wilt caſt all their ſins into the depth of the ſea.” 

The firſt ten days of the year are ſpent in acts 
of humiliation, for they believe, that on the firſt® 
nine days, God ſearches into their hearts; and on 
the tenth day he paſſes judgement upon them, b 
entering the names of the penitent in the boo 
of life, and the impenitent in the book of 
death. *' Bo FE 
They have another ceremony, which although 
very common formerly, is now but little _ 
tiſed. The father of every family made choice 
of a white cock, and every woman of a hen; but 
ſuch as were pregnant, took both a cock and a 
hen. With theſe fowls they ſtruck their heads 
twice, and at each blow the father of the family 
faid, © Let this cock ſtand in my room; he ſhall 
© atone for my ſins, he ſhall die, but I ſhall 
* live.” This being done, the necks of the 
fowls were twiſted round; and then their throats 
were cut, intimating that every ſinner ought to 
have his blood ſpilt. At firſt pf gave the fowls 
to the poor, but afterwards reflecting that it was 
improper to eat creatures loaded with ſo many 
ſins, they diftributed the full value in money. 

Their Feaft of Expiation is obſerved with great 


ſolemnity, and the i previous to it, all 
e 


thoſe who have had any differences muſt be re- 
conciled. Each man carries a lighted candle to 
the ſynagogue, and the women light up others at 
home. They are ſo e that they prog- 
noſticate good or evil, according as the canal 


19 
kneaded in a place where the ſun does not ſhine; 
and the cake which uſed formerly to be given to 
the prieſts; is burned to ane. 
Ihey are obliged to ſit down at table like per- 
ſons in haſte, to begin a journey, in memory of 
their departure out of 5 Pr. The maſter of 
the family ſits down with his children and do- 
meſties, when ſome cakes, and part of a lamb 
are ſet before them. They are then ſerved with 
a compoſition of fruits. in a pye, made in the 
form ef a brick, to put them in remembrance of 
the bricks made by their anceſtors in Egypt. 
During the eating of the paſſover, they lean with 
their left arm upon the table, thereby pointing 
out the liberty they enjoyed, when delivered from 
Egyptian bondage. They afterwards eat bitter 
herbs, to put them in remembrance of the 
bitterneſs of the Egyptian ſlavery; and the 
ſhoulder of a lamb being held up in a diſh, the 
maſter of the houſe repeats the following words. 
«© Behold the bread of ſorrow and oppreſſion, 
«« which our forefathers did once eat in Egypt; 
c let him that is hungry, draw near and eat; 
ce this is the ſacrifice of the paſchal lamb.” The 
ſhoulder is held up to repreſent the powerful 
arm of the Lord, by which they were delivered 
from bondage. This ceremony being over, a 
hymn is ſung by all the company preſent; and 
when they come to that part, relating to the ten 
plagues of Egypt, they pour a little wine on the 
ground, wiſhing that thoſe plagues may be-far re- 
moved from them. Then they drink off the wine, 
and finiſh the hymn. The maſter of the houſe 
then waſhes his hands in clean water, and breaking 
one of the_cakes, preſents a part of it to each of 
the gueſts. '- This being over, they begin to eat 
the lamb, and what is left muſt be burnt, and 
the ceremony concludes with drinking a glaſs of 
wine. Formerly, they eat the paſſover without 
ſhoes, and having their loins girded round; but 
now they have dropped that ceremony, becauſe 
the daily ſacrifice is removed from Jeruſalem, 


| and the city and temple which were once their 


e 


burns ; which notion, one would imagine, they | 


had borrowed from the heathens. 


preceding year are forgiven, by the Rabbi 
ſtretching; out his hands, and repeating the bene- 
diction of Moſes, whilſt the people keep their 
faces covered, in imitation of Moſes, who covered 
his face when he came down from the Mount. 
The Feaſt of the # over is obſerveg, with more 
folemnity than any of the others, nor is it to be 
wondered at, when we conſider what miracles 
God wrought in their favour, in the land of 
Egypt. They prepare the eorn of which they 
make the bread, at leaſt thirty days before, and 
there muſt be a ſaddle on the korfe's back who 
carries it to be ground, leſt ir ſhould be heated. 
On the ſabbath, previous to'the paſſover, they 
have a ſermon preached in the fynagogue, on the 
Paſchal Lamb; and two days afterwards, all 
their furniture muſt” be -waſhed clean. They 
ſearch their houſes, that no leavened bread may 
be found; and they are extremely ſcrupulous in 
making vp the unleavened bread. oſt com- 
monly, the maſter of the houſe makes the bread, 
and if any of the leaven falls to the ground, the 


dogs and cats are not ſuffered to eat it, It muſt be || 


glory, are now deſtroyed. | 
The feaſt of Pentecoſt is obſerved as a time of 


25 | thankſgiving, for gathering in the fruits of the 
During this feaſt, all the fins committed the 


earth; and although the ſeaſon does not agree 


| with the time of harveſt in our European nations, 
| yet the Jews ſtill adhere to it, believing that they 


— ' — 


neither roof or tree over them. 
ſynagogue every day, each having in 


ſhall be one day reſtored to the poſſeſſion of the 
land of Canaan. During this feſtival, the book 
of Ruth is read by five different perſons, and the 
people regale themſelves with all ſorts of dainties, 
made of milk, which they ſay is emblematical of 
the law, on account of its whiteneſs and ſweet - 
neſs. They adorn their ſynagogues with lamps, 
and ſpread herbs and flowers around the deſk 
where the law is read. ' f 

The other great feſtival, is that of the feaſt of 
tents, or tabernacles, kept up in memory of their 
living in tents, in the wilderneſs. During this 
feſtival, which laſts eight days, they dwell in 
tents adjoining to their houſes, but there muſt be 


They 80 to the 

is right 
hand one branch of. palm, three of myrtle, and 
two of willows, all tied up together; and in 
their left a branch of citron, with its fruits. 
When they come to the ſynagogue, they turn 


the branches round, firſt to the eaſt then 4 
; e 


20 


north. Theſe ceremonies are allegorical; the 
palm is an emblem of hypocriſy ; the myrtle. 
points out good works; the willow is an image 
of the wicked, and the citron of the righteous. 
On the ſeventh day of this feſtival, the people 
walk round the deſk with-the branches, and the 
prayers are repeated in the moſt precipitate man- 
ner, in commemoration of the afflicted and un- 
ſettled ſtate they were in, while they travelled 
through the wilderneſs... During the whole of 
the ceremony, they give ſuch a looſe to wanton 
jollity, that their worſhip has more the appear- 
ance of a ridicylous farce, than of any thing that 
bears the name of piety or religion. 

The feſtival of the law is kept on the twenty- 
third day of September, being the ninth day af- 
ter the feaſt of tabernacles. On the evening pre- 
ceding the ninth day, all the books of the law 
are taken out of the ark, and carried in proceſ- 
ſion round the deſk ; during which time, the peo- 
ple continue ſinging and making loud acclama- 
tions. a | 

The feaſt of lights, or lamps, was inſtituted by 
the Rabbies, in commemoration of the famous 
Magceabees, and it is celebrated eight days ſuc- 
ceſlixely, becauſe of the circumciſion, which was 
ſuſpended during the reign of the emperor Epi- 

hanus. The feaſt of Purim, which ſignifies 
ts, continues two days; and it was firſt inſti- 
tuted in memory of their deliverance from de- 
ſtruction, when Haman inſtigated Ahaſuerus to 
ut them all to death. In the morning they give 
— to the poor, and in the evening they repair 
to the ſynagogue, where the whole book of 
Eſther is read over, and explained to the people 
at large. . | 

During the reading of this leſſon, the reader 
kneels, whereas he 1s obliged to ſtand when he 
reads the law, and he repeats three prayers, wherein 
he bleſſes God for having delivered them from the 

lot formed againſt them by Haman. Prayers 
Flee over, they indulge themſelves in all ſorts 
of luxury; ſo that this may be juſtly called the 


o 


Jewiſh carnival. . © | 


When a perſon profeſſes his inclination to be- 
come a proſelyte to the Jewiſh religion, the go- 
vernors of the ſynagogue examine him ſtrictly, in 
order to- find out the motives of his reſolution ; 


and if they find it proceeds from intereſt, they 


refuſe him admittance among them; but if other- 
wile, then they circumciſe him, and after he is 
healed, they waſh him all over with pure water in 
preſence of the elders, and then he is looked 
upon as a perfect Jew. At preſent the Jews are 
not fond of admitting proſelytes, for they con- 
tent themſelves with living as a diſtinct people, 
attending to trade and buſineſs. When their 
women bathe, in order to purify themſelves, they 
muſt have other women along with them, who 
are to ſwear that they have been waſhed all over, 


leſt any uncleanneſs ſhould remain about them; 


tor no women, labouring under any female dif- 
orders, can be admitted into the tabernacle; but 


t „ then to the weſt, and laſtly to the | 
he ſouth,» then do the we 4 | << be God, who hath girded Iſrael with ſtrength.” 


young relations dreſs her hair and 
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lungs. In the morning he muſt repeat, . Bleſſed 


They muſt not pronounce the name of God irre- 
verently, and they are ſtrictly injoined to obſerve 
all the precepts . the law, and all the rules of the 
ſynagogue. Every child is declared to be of age, 
when he is thirteen years and a day old, after 
which, his father is not anſwerable for his conduct. 
From eighteen to twenty is the time allotted for 
their marriage, and thoſe who neglect it, are ne- 
ver much regarded by their brethren. 5 
In antient times, the Jews had a plurality of 
wives; but that cuſtom ſeems to have been diſ- 
uſed ever ſince their return from the Babyloniſh 
captivity; and at preſent, with reſpect to wed- 
dock, they live in 95 ſame manner as Chriſtians. 
The eſpouſals are made before witneſſes, and the 
bridegroom, putting a ring upon the finger of his 
ee bride, ſays, © Be thou my N but 
ſometimes, ſeveral months elapſe before the con- 
ſummation takes place. The marriage articles 
being ſettled, eight days are ſpent by the rela- 
tions in all ſorts of pleaſure, and on the evening 
of the eighth day, the bride, accompanied by 
women, waſhes herſelf clean in a bath. 
The bridegroom gives the bride a girdle with 

ſilver in it, and the bride returns him one witl: 

old. On the morning of the .wedding-day, 
both bride and bridegroom dreſs in the moſt 

audy manner poſlible ; and the bride is con- 
ducted to the houſe where the nuptials are to 
be celebrated, attended by her female relations, 
whether married or unmarried. She walks bare- 
headed, and when ſhe arrives at the houſe, ſhe 
is ſeated between two aged matrons, while her 
ut on her 
veil, in imitation of Rebecca of old; for the 
bride muſt not ſee her intended huſband. till the 
marriage is over. Thus dreſſed, ſhe is led to a 
throne, or platform, erected either in a garden, 
or in the largeſt room in the houſe, where the 
Rabbi pronounces the nuptial benediction; and 
when the bridegroom approaches, all chat are 
preſent cry out, *© Bleſſed be the man that 


| cometh.” Then the young perſons, holding 


the German and Portugueſe Jews differ much 


concerning this ceremony. | 

The Jews are very. ſtrict in the education of 
their children; from their moſt early youth, they 
are obliged to go with their heads covered, and 
to-wear a girdle, to ſeparate the heart from the 


| 


and in other pl 


torches in their hands, ſing the marriage ſong. 
The ſong being finiſhed, the bride as three 
times round the. bridegroom, and he twice round 
the bride ; which they ground upon Jer. xxxi. 22. 
A woman ſhall compaſs a man.“ Theſe cere- 
monies, however, differ in ſome countries ; for 
in Holland and Germany, the gueſts throw-hand- 
fuls of corn at the new married couple, telling 
them “ to encreaſe and multiply.” In ſome 
places the bride ſtands on the right-hand of the 
bridegroom, according to Pſal.- xlv. ver. 9, 
“Upon thy righg-hand did ſtand the queen ;” 
s, the Rabbi puts the taled or 
veil with which the bride is covered, over the 
head of the bridegroom; in imitation of Boaz, 
who threw the ſkirts of his garments over Ruth. 
Ruth 111. 9. After this wine is brought to the 


. new-married couple, of which they drink a little, 


and throw the reſt on the flour. a 
The wedding dinner is as ſumptuous: as their 
circumſtances will permit ; and, amongſt other 
things, they always have fowls. A roaſted hen, 
with an egg, is firſt preſented to the bride, who 
eats a little of it, and then gives the remainder 
to the gueſts, The hen denotes the TOs 
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of the bride; and that ſhe ſhall be delivered with 
as much care as a hen is of an egg. After the 
marriage-is conſummated, the huſband does not 
come near his wife for a certain number of days, 


| 
| 


which cuſtom ſeems to have been practiſed of old. 


Divorces among the Jews are not ſo frequent 


at preſent as they were when our Saviour was on | 


earth, which in ſome meaſure is owing to the 
obligations they are under to conform, as much 
as poſſible, to the laws of thoſe countries where 
they reſide. However, when it does take place, 
it is conducted with the following ceremonies, in 


Germany, Holland, and in moſt other parts of 


the world. 


forward and takes off the ſhoe of her brother- 
in-law with her right hand, holds it up, and 


| then throws it upon the ground with every mark 


of contempt. 
She then ſpits on his feet, and he is hiſſed out 


| of the aſſembly. If the woman's right hand is diſ- 


| 


| 


| 


The woman, being accuſed on the evidence of | 


two witneſſes, is ordered to attend the ſynagogue, 
to anſwer the charge exhibited againſt her. 
The chief Rabbi ſtands at the door, attended by 
two other Rabbies, a Notary, and the two wit- 
neſſes. The huſband ſtands beſide the Notary ; 
and the woman faces the chief Rabbi: The 
Rabbi then aſks the huſband ſuch queſtions as 
are neceſſary; concluding, by demanding whether 
he is determined to leave off all manner of con- 
nections with his wife. Having anſwered the 
laſt queſtion in the affirmative, the Rabbi reads 
the bill of divorce allowed; and then aſks the 
Notary whether he wrote it, and the witneſſes 
whether they ſubſcribed it. In the next place 
the wife is examined; and when ſhe receives the 
bill of divorce, her rings muſt be pulled off, and 
her hands open. The Rabbi folds up the bill 
and gives it to the huſband, who delivers it to 
the wife, and ſhe puts it into her pocket, or ſome- 
where under her cloaths. The Rabbi then look- 
ing ſtedfaſtly at the woman, demands the writing, 
and reads it over a ſecond time, and again exa- 
mines the huſband, Notary, and witneſſes. This 
cautious manner of proceeding 1s truely com- 
mendable, for the warmth of irregular paſſions, 
and the force of jealouſy, often lead people to do 
that in an unguarded hour, which embitters the 
remainder of their lives, and ſpoils all the com- 
forts they can expect in this world. 

When there is no oppoſition made, the Rabbi 
pronounces the ſentence, and tells the woman, 
that ſhe muſt not marry again in leſs than three 
months ; after which he cuts the bill into the 
form of a croſs, and keeps it : while the Rabbi 
ee the ſentence, the woman muſt have 

er face uncovered. 

The antient ceremony of the brother marrying 


the ſiſter-in-law is {till kept up among the Jews, | 


and the ceremony 1s as follows : The widow, with 
the brother-in-law, comes to the reading-deſk in 
the ſynagogue, where the Rabbi aſks ſeveral 
queſtions, ſuch as, whether the huſband has 
been dead three months? Whether the widow is 


be but ſeldom aſked, becauſe few of them marry 
ſooner than the people among whom they live. 


| 
' 


| 


| 


| 


Whether the deceaſed and him to whom the wi- | 
dow lays claim were children of the ſame father? | 
And whether the widow be faſting ? For this | 


ceremony is performed in the morning. If the | deceaſed before he died, muſt touch his great 


| brother-in-law covenants to marry the widow, | 


then they proceed in the ſame manner as was 


of the deceaſed is put upon his right foot, while 
he leans againſt the wall : then the woman comes 
| 2 


| 


abled, ſhe muſt pull off the ſhoe with her teeth, 
and in that manner daſh it on the ground. 

It does not appear from any part of the ſacre& 
ſcriptures, that ever the Jews, in their moſt cor- 
rupted ſtate, worſhipped angels ; nor do the 
modern Jews do ſo at preſent, but they antiently 
did, and ſtill do believe in the miniſtry of angels, 
a doctrine which was embraced by the primitive 
fathers, and by many proteſtant divines. When 
a Jew travels into a country where he cannot meet 
with any of his own people, he repeats a prayer 
every morning, with his face towards Jeruſalem, 
begging that God would fend an angel to direct 
him in his way; and this notion is founded on 
the following paſſage in Exod. xxiii. 20, 21, 22. 
© Behold, I ſend an angel before thee to keep 
* thee in the way, and to bring thee into the 
place which I have prepared. Beware of him, 
* and obey his voice, provoke him not: for he 
* will not pardon your tranſgreſſions: for my 
* name is in him. But if thou ſhalt indeed 
* obey his voice, and do all that I ſpeak ; then 
c“ Iwill be an enemy unto thine enemies, and an 
« adverſary unto thine adverſaries.” | 

We have ſeveral inſtances of the miniftration 
of angels, both in the Old and New Teſtament; 
but whether the Jews are right, when they invoke 
their aſſiſtance in prayer, ſeems rather doubtful: 
for it is certainly the duty of every man to pray 
to God, and leave the Divine Being to appoint 
whatever means he thinks proper. | 

When a Jew is firſt taken ill, and it is ſuppoſed 
by his relations, that his diforder will prove 
mortal, the Rabbi comes and reads to him 
Pſalms xx. xxxvni. and xc. after which he prays 
with him, and gives him abſolution, while he is 
expiring ; they who come to viſit him tear off 
pieces of his cloathes, which they keep in me- 
mory of him, and all who are preſent ſalute him, 
as taking their laſt farewell; which cuſtom is nor 
peculiar to the Jews, for we find many inſtances 
of. it, both in antient and modern times. As ſoon 
as the breath is departed from the body, they 
cloſe the eyes of the deceaſed, cover his face, 
and wrap him up in a ſheet : The thumb is bent 
cloſe to the palm of the hand, and tied 
with the ſtrings of his taled ; for he muſt 


cc 


| enter into eternity covered with his veil. The 


Jews ſay, that the thumb Do thus tied up, 
8 the deceaſed from the devil's clutches; 
ut in all other reſpects his hand is open, thereby 


| pointing out that he relinquiſhes all claims to 


full twelve years old? Which laſt queſtion can worldly goods. 


While the attendants are waſhing the body, as 
a ſign of purity, an egg is put into a baſon of 
wine burnt, and the head of the deceaſed is 
anointed with it. They are buried in clean 
linnen ; and fuch as were -not reconciled to the 


toe, and aſk pardon, leſt he ſhould accuſe them 


| at the tribunal of God. When they carry. the 
mentioned before ; but if he refuſes, the ſhoe | 


body out of doors to be interred, thoſe who re- 


| main at home, throw a brick after it, thereby 


| pointing out, that 8 caſt off all manner of 


ſorrow, 


ſorrow, apc at the grave a funeral oration is pro- 
nounced by a Rabbi, in which is declared their 
firm belief of the reſurrection of the body. 

The coffin is not nailed down till they come to 
the grave, and then ten of the neareſt friends or 
relations walk ſeven times round it, offering up 
prey for the repoſe of the ſoul of the deceaſed. 

hen the coffin 1s put into the grave, every per- 
fon preſent throws a handful of earth over it, after 
which it is cloſed up and the mourners return 
home. The Jews never mourn for ſuch as have 
laid violent hands on themſelves, nor for thoſe 
who die excommunicated ; but they put a ſtone 
upon their graves, thereby'pointing out, that they 
ought to have been ſtoned to death for their 
crimes. During the whole time of their mourn- 
ing, .they eat 5 victuals barefooted on the 
ground. Their friends come every day, to pray 
and condole with them, and to beſeech Almighty 

God to have mercy on the ſoul of the deceaſed. 
After ſeven days ſpent in this manner, the 
mourner goes to the ſynagogue, and gives money 
to the poor; but it is thirty days before he is per- 
mitted to bathe, and, during that time, particu- 
lar prayers are to be repeated every day. From 
this circumſtance, it appears, that the Jews be- 
lieve in ſomething of an intermediate ſtate, re- 
ſembling that of the popiſh purgatory ; for all 
theſe prayers are for the repoſe of the ſoul of 
the deceaſed perſon ; contrary to the belief of 
Proteſtants, . That as death leaves us, ſo judge- 
“ ment will find us.“ Some of the more zealous 
devotees among the Jews, go frequently to ſay 
prayers at the tombs of their deceaſed relations; 
which may ſerve to ſhew, that although they do 
not worſhip images, yet their religion conſiſts of 
many ſuperſtitions. . 

Such is the ſtate of religion among the modern 
Jews, and it is proper that we ſhould cloſe this 
article with ſuch reflections as are moſt likely to 
make a laſting impreſſion on the mind of the 
reader, to diveſt him of partiality, and to lead 
him t6 conſider the ways of Divine Providence, 
as in all reſpects equal; conſiſtent with the at- 
tributes of the Divine Being, and the ſtate of 
fallen man. The moſaic œconomy was a law. of 
carnal ordinances, ſuitable to the then ſtate of the 
Jews, who were a hard-hearted ſtubborn people; 
and ſince their diſperſion among the gentile na- 
tions, their ſucceſſors have added many rites and 
ceremonies, which were unknown of old. But 
this leads us to two conſiderations : firſt, the 
preſent ſtate of the Jews, and ſecondly, the 
manner in which they ought to be treated by 
Us. 

And firſt, with reſpect to their preſent ſtate, 
we muſt look back to what was foretold ſhould 
'happen to them by their great prophet Moſes ; 
who, in many inſtances, was a type, or figure of 
that glorious Meſſiah, whom they not only re- 
Jetted, but ſtill continue to deſpiſe and treat with 
contempt. Indeed, the more we attend to the 
prophetic writings, the more we will be con- 
vinced, that Jeſus of Nazareth was the Meſſiah 

romiſed of old, and that the ſole reaſon why the 

3 rejected him, when he made his appearance 
on earth, was, that he did not come with all the 
grandeur of a temporal prince and governor. 

Moles, by Divine inſpiration, a little before 


his death, looked forward to the ſtate of his be- 
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loved countrymen ; and ſeeing that they would 
diſobey the Divine commands, foretold what 
puniſhments God would inflict upon them; and 
dreadful as thoſe threatenings were, yet they have, 
in every reſpect, been literally fulfilled, The 

were to be taken captive by a fierce people, whoſe 
language they were not to underſtand; but whoſe 
idols they were to worſhip. Now this was fulfilled, 


when they were led captive by Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, who diſperſed them as ſlaves, in 
different provinces ; where many of them be- 


came idolators, and were treated with the utmoſt 
cruelty by their rigorous taſk-maſters. They 


were to be hooted, and laughed at by every one; 


they were to hear their God blaſphemed in a 
ſtrange land, and ſee their wives and children 
torn from them. This took place during the 
Babyloniſh captivity, of which we have a moſt 
beautiful, though mournful account in Pſalm 
CXXxVii. They were to be belieged by a people 
from afar ; their city was to be blocked up ; they 
were to be reduced to famine; and women were 
to eat their own children. This took place, when 
the Romans beſieged Jerufalem ; fo accord- 
ing to Joſephus, they not only eat the fleſh of 
horſes, dogs, and cats; but even mothers, the 
molt ſympathizing part of the creation, killed 
their own children, and eat them as the moiſt de- 
licious morſels; ſo true are the words, “ My 
6 council ſhall ſtand, and I will do all my Pra- 
* Qi: | 

They were to be ſold as ſlaves to all who would 
purchaſe them, and we are told by St. Jerome, 
who himſelf was a Jew, that thoſe who fold our 
Lord for thirty pieces of ſilver, were fold by the 
Romans for thirty a penny, which in our money, 
amounts to little more than one farthing each. 
They were to be ſcattered among all nations, they 
were to be outcaſts from human ſociety, and they 
were to find no reſt, but to be driven from place 
to place, as if they had been unworthy of a re- 
ſidence in this lower world. And has not this 
been literally accompliſhed ? Are they not now, 
conſidered as the off-ſcaurings and refuſe of the 
world; as vagabonds, who have no ſettled ha- 


bitations, but are obliged to take ſhelter where-. 


ever the lenity of civil government will grant 
them permiſſion ? With reſpect to their having na 


reſt, no man, acquainted with hiſtory, will diſpute. 


The emperor Adrian cauſed many thouſands of 
them to be maſſacred, and he ordered that no Jews 
ſhould reſide in any of the cities of the Roman 
empire. They were expoſed to the inclemencies 
of the ſeaſons, and thouſands of them ſaw their 
wives and children periſh for want of the com- 
mon neceſſaries of life. God was to ſet a mark 
upon them, by which they were to be diſtinguiſhed 
from all other perſons in the univerſe, and what 
man can look upon a Jew without knowing that 
he 1s ſuch? The perſon who beholds a Jew, and 
denies Divine Revelation, muſt be an infidel in- 
deed. They were to be cruelly treated by all 
thoſe people, among whom they were to be ſcat- 
tered ; and of this we have many ſtriking in- 
ſtances in hiſtory : ſuch indeed as are a diſgrace 
to human nature. In Spain, in France, and in- 
deed, in almoſt all nations, thouſands of them 
have been murdered in a day, and England has 
ſhared in the guilt. „„ 

The Jews being prohibited from Fer 
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land, had recourſe to uſury and commerce for a 
ſubſiſtence, which often brought many miſeries 
upon them. Always dependant, and always in dan- 
r, had they refuſed to lend money, they would 
Fave been maſſacred as infidels: And when they 
did lend it, and demanded payment, ſuch was 
the conduct of their mercileſs unprincipled deb- 
tors, that they ſtigmatized them with the names 
of uſurers, and let looſe upon them the whole 
rage of the civil and eccleſiaſtical power. Of 
this we have many ſtriking inſtances in our 
hiſtory, and ſuch as will ever bring diſhonour 
upon thoſe concerned in the 7 wr 
During the coronation of Richard I. 1189, 
above ſix thouſand Jews were maſſacred in the 
city of London. And although ſeveral of the 
rioters were deſervedly put to death, yet that was 
but a ſmall compenſation for the loſs of ſo many 
perſons, who had not given any offence to the 
civil power. A few years afterwards, above two 
— of the Jews were burnt to death in one 
houſe at York ; and Edward III. ſtripped them 
of all the property they were poſſeſſed of, under 
the ſtale pretence of their being uſurers. | 
| To give ſome ſort of ſanction to theſe cruelties, 
it was ſaid, that the Jews, on Good-Friday, cru- 
cified a child, and drank of his blood. This 
fable is ndt new ; for the heathens, under the 
Roman emperors, accuſed the Chriſtians of the 
ſame Srime. There is reaſon to believe, that 
tricks were put upon the Jews ; and, becauſe of 
their induſtry, they were accuſed of crimes they 
never committed. It was no difficult matter for 
a perſon, who had borrowed money from a Jew, 
and who was either unable, or unwilling to pay 
him, to take a dead child out of the grave, and 
nail it to a croſs, near to where one of the Jews 
lived. This ſtratagem anſwered the end propoſed; 
for the villainous debtor, not only got abſolved 
from his obligation, but he, at the ſame time, 


they were put to death without mercy. It 1s 
more than probable, that the Jews were never 
guilty of any ſuch crime, as that of crucifying 
children : and as for their drinking the blood, 
it is contrary to their own law, even to taſte 
the blood of animals. But all theſe falſe ac- 
cuſations were brought againſt them, by per- 
miſſion from God, in conſequence of their having 
tranſgreſſed againſt his commandments, broken 
his law, deſpiſed his ſacred ordinances, and re- 


Jetted that glorious Meſſiah, who was the ſum 


and ſubſtance of all their ancient prophecies. 
Having thus taken a view of the many afflic- 
tions which the Jews ſuffered, in conſequence of 
their diſobedience to the Divine law, and their 
rejecting the Meſſiah; let us, in the ſecond place, 
conſider in what manner we as Chriſtians and Pro- 
teſtants ſhould treat them. This is, indeed, a 
ſerious conſideration, and ſuch as ſhould fink 
deep into our hearts. God made choice of them 
from among all the nations of the earth ; to them 
were committed the Divine oracles, the giving 
of the law and the promiſes ; from them, accord- 
ing to the fleſh; the glorious Meſſiah came: 


whoſe kingdom ſhall be an everlaſting kingdom, 


and of whoſe dominions there ſhall be no end. 
While our anceſtors were worſhipping idols, 


' . . ow” 
and offering up human ſacrifices, the Jews were 


adoring the true God, and waiting for the conſo- 


brought ſuch an odium upon the people, that 


| 


different nature. 


lation of Iſrael. In the fulneſs of time, God made 
manifeſt -to them his purpoſe of ſaving a loſt 
world, and although they could not comprehend 
the nature of the goſpel covenant, yet we re- 
ceived ineſtimable benefits from their unbelief; 
and our darkneſs was turned into light, in con- 
ſequence of their lamp of knowledge being ex- 
tinguiſhed. The nations, who ſat in the region 
and ſhadow of death, ſaw great light ; and upon 
the ignorant, knowledge was poured out. 

When a favour is conferred upon a man, gra- 


titude becomes a duty, and when a Chriſtian is 


injured, his religion obliges him to 1 We 

have, in the diſpenſation of the goſpel, received 
ſuch favours from the Jews, as if properly im- 

proved, will bring us to everlaſting happineſs. 

Have they done us any injuries? as Chriſtians, 

we are obliged to forget them. Did they put 
our Divine Redeemer to death ? Let us remem- 

ber that he died for our ſins. 


Each of our ſins became a nail ; 
And unbelief the ſpear. 


Do the Jews labour under a moſt ſtubborn 
hardneſs of heart? Are they aliens to the Com- 
monwealth of Iſrael, and ſtrangers to the cove- 
nant of promiſe ? Then what great objects of 
pity ſhould we conſider them? Do we conſider 
their ſouls as of everlaſting value, and ſhall we 
not pray inceſſantly, that God would remove the 
veil by which their underſtandings are darkened? 
Has their diſobedience brought upon them the 
Divine diſpleaſure, and ſhall we be the. execu- 
tioners of Almighty vengeance ? God forbid. It 
is remarkable, that thoſe who have oppreſſed the 
Jews in different ages and nations, were the worſt 
of men; and ſhall we follow their example? No: 
our Divine maſter has given us a leſſon of a very 

By precept, and by S 
we are to teach the pure doctrines of the goſpel, 
and thus convince the unbelieving Jews, that we 
wiſh for nothing more than their ſalvation. Do 
we behold them as caſt out of the ſociety of men? 
Let us remember, that there was a time when 
they were highly favoured of God, while our 
anceſtors were abominable in his ſight. Do we 
hear them accuſed of crimes ? Let us look to 
ourſelves, and enquire, whether under all the 
privileges we enjoy, we are not more guilty than 
they? From. thoſe to which much is given, much 
will be required. Undoubtedly, blindneſsin part 
has happened to Iſrael ; but let us not be high 
minded, but fear: for when the fulneſs of the 
Gentiles is come in, then all Iſrael ſhall be ſaved; _ 
God will make known to his antient people, the 
nature of his promiſes, and they will embrace 
that goſpel which they have for many years re- 


jected. 


Let us, therefore, conſider the Jews as our 
elder brethren, according to Divine Revelation; 
let their preſent ſtate in the world ſerve as a 
proof of all we read in the ſacred hiſtory of the 
Old and New Teſtament ; let the afflictions we 
have heard of their labouring under, in different 
ages and nations, teach us not to abuſe our pri- 
vileges ; and let the benefits which have been 
tranſmitted to us through them, teach us to treat 


them with tenderneſs and beneyolence ; with 


compaſſion and charity. a 


"oe The RELIGION of the EGYPTIANS. 


Every ſincere behever deſires to have an 


evidence of his religion; and can the Chriſtian 
ever obtain a · greater than that of the preſent 
ſtate of the Jews? God, however, has not left 
us that evidence to be trampled on or abuſed; we 
are to improve it to a proper advantage, and no- 


through God, to bring every ſoul in ſubjection 
to Chriſt. By cruelty and perſecution, we may 


force the Jews to blaſpheme; but we can never 
make them believe, by any coercive means What 


ever; our tenderneſs, our benevolence, our hu- 
mility, and our compaſſion, joined to. our affec- 


thing can be more proper than ſhewing mercy to || tionate inſtructions, may lead them to admire, to 
tho unhappy. people, whoſe hearts at preſent || love, and to worſhip their Meſſiah, who alone: 
are clouded with darkneſs. It is not in our power || can procure them eternal happineſs. The good- 
to form any notion concerning their ſentiments of || neſs of the Divine Being is beſt diſplayed in the 
toleration, ſuppoſing they had the civil power || charitable diſpoſition of his creatures; and thoſe: 
in their hands; but this we know, that Chriſ- || who are moſt convinced of their own unworthi- 
tians have no right to perſecute ; for the wea- | neſs, will be the firſt to forgive ſuch as differ from 
pons of our warefare are not carnal, but mighty, | them in ſentiment. 


The RELIGION of the EGYPTIANS. 


the antient Religion of the Egyptians, it || no more than a ſmall colony of emigrants, will 

will be neceſſary to take a retroſpective view || appear evident, when we conſider what was faid 2 
of what happened before Jacob and his children || by their king to Jacob. | 0 
went down into that country. Abraham, the fa- The patriarch being aſked where he would 
ther of the faithful, was called away from his na- || deſire to ſettle, made choice of the land of 
tive country, ſomewhat leſs than three hundred || Goſhen, and his requeſt was complied with, 5 
years after the deluge, which naturally leads us becauſe he had flocks to maintain; but had there "a 
to enquire into the origin of idolatry. Abraham, | not been much waſte ground in the country, : 
as a wanderer and ſojourner in a ſtrange country, || his requeſt could not have been complied with. A 
had not been above ten years abſent from Ur, of | From this circumſtance, we may learn, that 1 
the Chaldeans, when a famine obliged him to go || there were but few people at that time in | 
into Egypt, at that time a very flouriſhing mo- | Egypt, otherwiſe the king could not have had it. 
narchy. That Egypt ſhould have had a regal | in his power to make a grant of ſuch a large 
government within three hundred years after the tract of ground to ſtrangers, with whom he was. 
deluge, has been objected to by many of our | in a manner but little acquainted. Bur till it 
deiſtical writers; but when attentively conſider- || does not appear, that the Egyptians were at this: 
ed, we cannot find any thing in it of an extraor- || time groſs „e though the knowledge of the. 
dinary nature. People in thoſe early ages lived || true God was beginning to vaniſh from the earth; 
in the moſt frugal manner, and few of them || and there is too much reaſon to believe, that after 
died before they had attained to years of maturity; ¶ the death of Joſeph, his kinſmen, the children of 
ſo that there is no reaſon for us to be ſurprized, Iſrael, became idolators in Egypt, in compliance 

| 


F order to underſtand, in a proper manner, || the Hebrews ; and that Egypt was at that time 
e 
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when we find the children of Mizraim founding || with the common cuſtom. 
a monarchy, in the fertile plains of Egypt, as ſoon A revolution, the particulars of which we are 
as a ſufficient number of the human ſpecies had || left unacquainted with, took place about the 
been collected together. time of Joſeph's death; and an Ethiopian uſurper 
It does not, however, appear that theſe people || being placed on the throne, the Jews were re- 
were idolators, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, | duced to the utmoſt hardſhips; which naturally 
although it is more than probable, that in many | leads us to enquire into the ſtate of the Egyptian 
inſtances, they deviated from the worſhip of the || religion at that time, and its progreſs, till it was 


true God, according to its original purity. 
Pharaoh, the king of Egypt, at that time, calls 
the God of Abraham, 9 and ELohiu, 
both of which are the higheſt titles that can be 
.aſcribed to the Divine Being, becauſe they in- 
clude all his inconceivable attributes. | 
There is no doubt but idolatry was then be- 


| 


came to 


totally aboliſhed. 

That the Jews were idolators, during their 
captivity in Egypt, cannot be doubted by any 
perſon who has read the ſacred ſcriptures; and 
upon . it will appear, that before Moſes 

ad them from that country, idol tem- 
ples had been eſtabliſhed, otherwiſe they would 


F ginning to take place in the nations of the uni- never have made a molten calf in the wilderneſs, 
verſe; but ſtill they had not loſt the knowledge of || which gave ſo much offence to the Great Jzno- 
the true God. From the time of Abraham's return || van, that he threatened to deſtroy them from off 
from Egypt, we have no account of that coun- || the face of the earth. Thus St. Stephen, in his 
try tranſmitted to us, till Jacob with his family celebrated ſpeech before the Jewiſh Sanhedrim, 
went down there, at the requeſt of his ſon. || ſays, © And they made a calf in thaſe days, and 
Joſeph. That they were not groſs idolators, at. || © offered ſacrifice unta the idol ; and rejoiced in 

That time is evident, from the king of Egypt's || the works of their own hands. Then God 
mentioning, with the higheſt reſpect, the God of 1 ©. turned, and gave them up to worſhip the hoſt 
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The RELIGION, of the E GN PN EAN IS. 


of the 


cc of heaven, as it is written in the book 
6. prophet. oule 
ec Friel, have ye offered to me ſlain beaſts, and 
« ſacrifices by the ſpace of forty years in. the 
« wilderneſs? Vea, ye. took, up the tabernacle 
« of Moloch, and the ſtar of your. god Remp- 
« han; figures, which you made to worſhip 
« them: and I will carry you, away beyond Ba- 
« bylon.” From theſe emphatic expreſſions, 
ſome notion may be formed of the nature of the 
Egyptian idolatry, in antient timęs,; but we ſhall 
now proceed to deſcribe it in a more particular 
manner, as conveyed down to us by, Herodotus, 
and many other celebrated authors. 

In Egypt, the prieſts held the next rank to 
kings, and from among them were choſen the 
great officers of ſtate, They enjoyed. many pri- 
vileges; and, among others, that of having their 
lands exempted from the payment of taxes, of 
which we have a remarkable inſtance, in Geneſis 
xlvii. 26, where we read, that, Joſeph 
© made it a law over the land of Egypt, that 
re Pharaoh ſhould have the fifth part; except 
te the land of the prieſts only, which became not 
«« Pharaoh's,” As they had the ſole manage- 
ment of the religious rites and ceremonies, ſo 
they were at the head of all the public ſemina- 
ries of learning; and to their care was com- 
mitted the education of the youth, eſpecially 
ſuch as were deſigned for high employments, 
That the progreſs of idolatry was very rapid 
after the deluge, cannot be doubted; and yet 

the Egyptians pretend, that they were the firſt 
who inſtituted feſtivals, ſacrifices, and proceſſions 


in honour of the gods. Theſe feſtivals were | 


held in the moſt celebrated cities, where. all the 
inhabitants of the ki 
attend, unleſs prevented by ſickneſs; and when 
that happened, they were to illuminate their 
windows with torches. They ſacrificed many 
different ſorts of beaſts ; and at every ſacrifice, 


the people drew near, one by.one, and laid their 


hands upon the head of the victim, praying that 
God would inflict upon that creature, all the pu- 
niſhment due to him for his ſins. Then the 
prieſt ſtabbed the victim, part of which was burnt, 
and part eaten; for no perſon was thought to 
gain mJ benefit from the ſacrifice, who did not 
taſte leſs or more of it. 

The Egyptians believed, that the ſouls of 
men, at death, went into other bodies; fuch 


as had been virtuous, going into ſuch perſons as 


were to be happy in the world: but the vicious, 
into the bodies of ſuch as were to be miſerable, 
and ſometimes into thoſe of ſerpents. 
ſtate of puniſhment, they were to remain a cer- 
tain number of years, till they had been purified 
from their guilt, and then they were to inhabit 
more exalted beings. The prieſts had the keep- 
ing of all the ſacred books, whether relating to 


religion, or to civil polity; and, therefore, to the 


common people, every thing was delivered in a 
myſterious emblematical manner. Silence, with 


a figure called Harpocrates, reſemabling a man 


holding his finger upon his lips; intimating, that 


myſteries were not to be revealed to the vulgar. 


(See Amos. v. 25.) O ye houſe of 
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| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


ngdom- were obliged to | 
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The figure of a hare pointed out attention, or 
watchfulneſs ; becauſe; that creature has been 
always eſteemed as one of the moſt fearful in the 
univerſe. A. judge was painted without hands, 
with his eyes fixed ion the ground, thereby inti- 
mating, that a magiſtrate ſhould judge with im 
partiality, without conſidering the characters or 
ede e the perſons who are brought before 

From attending, in a» careful manner, to the 
peruſal of the Egyptian hiſtory, it would ſeem, 
that while 1dolatry, was in ſome! meaſure culti- 
vated by the neighbouring nations, there it flou- 
riſhed in a ſtate of perfection. The number of 
their idols was endleſs; but thoſe who ſeem to 
have been, moſt} regarded by them, in antient 
times, were Oſiris and; Iſis, which we have much 
reaſon to believe were the ſun and moon. Theſe, 
however, were only the general gods of Egypt, 
and ſuch as were worſhipped by the king, and his 
courtiers; for almoſt every diſtrict had its parti- 
cular deity. Some worſhipped dogs; others oxen; 
ome. hawks ; ſome owls; ſome crocodiles; 
{ome cats; and others ibis, a ſort of an Egyp- 
tian ſtorx. The worſhip of theſe animals was 
conf.ned to certain places; and it often happened, 
that thoſe who adored: the crocodile, were ridi- 
culed by ſuch as paid divine honours to the cat. 


To ſupport. the honour of their different idols, 


bloody wars often took place; and whole provin- 
ces were depopulated to decide the queſtion, whe- 
ther a, crocodile or a cat was a god? And yet it 
is remarkable, that although they diſputed con- 
cerning the attributes of their idols, yet they all 
agreed in this, that every perſon was guilty of a 


capital offence, who injured any of thoſe animals, 


whoſe figures were ſet up in their temples: Of 
this we have a remarkable inſtance in Diodorus 
Siculus, who was an eye witneſs to the fact which 
he relates. 6T Hidin 0 

A Roman ſoldier, during the time of Mark 
Anthony, having inadvertently killed a cat, at 
Alexandria, the populace roſe in a tumultuous 
manner, dragged him from his houſe, and mur- 
dered him. Nay, ſuch was the reſpect the Egyp- 
tians had for theſe animals; that during an ex- 
treme famine, they choſe rather to eat one ano- 
ther than to hurt them. But of all the idols wor- 
ſhipped by the Egyptians, the Apis, or Bull, had 
the preference; and it is undoubtedly from his 
figure, that the Jews formed the golden calf in 
the wilderneſs. The moſt magnificent temples 


4 


| were erected for him; he was adored by all ranks 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


reſpect to their ſacred rites, was pointed out by | 


of people while living, and when he died (for he 
In that | 


was à living Bull) all Egypt went into mourn- 
ing for him. We are told by Pliny, that, dur- 
ing the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, the Bull Apis 


died of extreme old age, and ſuch was the pom- 


us manner in which he was interred; that the 
— expences amounted to a ſum equal to 
that of twelve thouſand pounds ſterling.* The 
next thing to be done, was to provide 4 facceflsr 


For this god, and altEgypt was ranſacked on pur- 


poſe. | He was to be diſtinguiſhed by certain 
marks from all other animals of his own ſpecies; 
particularly he was to have on his forehead a 
white mark, reſembling a creſcent ; on his back 


They had likewiſe, at the gates of all their tem- the figure of an eagle; and on his tongue, that o 
ples, images of a ſimilar nature, called Sphinxes; 
and every thing in their religion was ſymbolical: 

"a 3 a — 2 | | 


ſcription was found, 8 gave place to joy; 


a beetle. As ſoon as an ox, anſwering that de- 


and 
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and nothing was to be heard of in Egypt, but 
feſtivals and rejoicings. The new diſcovered god, 
or rather beaſt, was brought to Memphis, to take 
poſſeſſion of his dignity, and there placed upon 
a throne, with a great number of ceremonies. 
Indeed, the Egyptians ſeem to have given ſuch 
encouragement to ſuperſtition, that not content 
with worſhipping the vileſt of all reptiles, they 
actually paid divine honours to vegetables. 


For this they are ſeverely and juſtly ridiculed, 
by Juvenal, in his fifteenth ſatire: 


Who has not heard, where Egypt's realms are 
nam'd, ; 

What monſter gods her fertile ſons have fram'd? 

Here Ibis gorg'd with well grown ſerpents, 
there 

The crocodile commands religious fear; 

Where Memnon's ſtatue, magic ſprings inſpire 

With vocal ſounds, that emulate the lyre ; 

And Thebes, ſuch, fate, are thy diſaſt'rous turns, 

Now proſtrate o'er her pompous ruins mourns ; 

A monkey god, prodigious to be told! 

Strikes the beholder's eye with burniſh'd gold: 

To godſhip here, blue Triton's ſceally herd, 

The river progeny is there preferr'd ; 

Through towns Diana's power neglected lies, 

Where to her dogs aſpiring temples riſe : 

And ſhould you leeks, or onions eat, no time 

Would expiate the ſacrilegious crime. 

Religious nations, ſure, and bleſs'd abodes, 

Where every orchard is o'er-run with gods. 


That ſuch abſurdities ſhould have taken place 
among a people, juſtly celebrated for their know- 
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againſt the gods, and drove them out of heaven. 

pon this diſaſter taking place, the gods fled 
into Egypt, where they concealed themfelves 
under the form of different animals; and this 
was the firſt reaſon aſſigned for the worſhip of 
thoſe creatures. But there was another reaſon al- 
ſigned for the worſhip of theſe animals; namely, 
the benefits which men often received from them, 


| particularly in Egypt. 


| CAtS. 


ledge of the ſciences, is what we are hardly able | 


to account for; but that it did ſo, we have the 


er authority to aſſert, from the whole evi- 


ence of antiquity. To read of animals, and 


vile inſects, honoured with religious worſhip, | 


placed in the moſt pompous temples, erected 
at a moſt extravagant expence ; that thoſe who 
killed them ſhould be put to death, and that 
thoſe animals were embalmed after death, and 
treated with Divine honours, is what a ſober 


heathen would hardly believe, and yet we have 


it from the teſtimony of the moſt ſober 
heathens. 

We may add further, that to hear that leeks 
and onions were worſhipped as deities; nay, were 
invoked in all caſes 2 are ſuch ſur- 
priſing inſtances of the weakneſs of the human 
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underſtanding, and the corruption of human na- 


ture; that we have reaſon to bleſs God for the 
times, and the places where we were born. Lu- 
cian, a prophane heathen poet, who lived about 
the middle of the third century of the Chriſtian 
Ara, ſeems to have had very juſt notions of the 
ridiculous rites and ceremonies of the Egyptians 
in his time. His words are, Lou may enter 
into one of their moſt magnificent temples, 
« adorned with gold and fler but look 
„ around you for a god, and you behold a ſtork, 
« an ape, or a cat.“ 

It is, therefore, proger that we ſhould enquire 
what motives could induce thoſe people to act in 
ſuch a manner; but here we are led into a large 
field indeed. The antient Egyptians had a tra- 
dition, that, at a certain period, men rebelled 


o 


ing into his throat, forces his way * his 


Oxen, by their labour, helped to cultivate the 
ground, ſheep cloathed them with their wool, 
dogs, among many other ſervices, prevented their 
houſes from being robbed ; the ibis, a bird, 
ſomewhat reſembling a ſtork, was of great ſer- 
vice in deſtroying the winged ſerpents, with which 
Egypt abounded ; the crocodile, an amphibious 
creature, was worſhipped, becauſe it prevented 
the wild Arabs from making incurſions; the 
Ichneumon, a little animal, was of great ſervice 
to them in different ways; he watches the cro- 
codile's abſence and breaks his eggs, and when 
he lays down to ſleep on the banks of the Nile, 
which he always does, with his mouth open, this 
little creature jumps out of the mud, and leap- 


entrails, which he gnaws, then he |* 
belly, and thus triumphs over this moſb a. 
animal, ; 
The firſt Chriſtian fathers ridiculed the Egyp- 
tian idolatry, and painted the abſurdity of it in 
the moſt lively colours; and aſked: the heathen 
prieſts how they could diſhonour the great Ge 
of heaven and earth, by offering ſacritices to the 
vileſt, and moſt contemptible animals and ren- 
tiles; ſuch as ſnakes, crocodiles, ſerpents, d 
Indeed, God, in his righteous judgement, 
gave them up to a reprobate mind; and whilſt 
they profeſſed themſelves to be wiſe, they became 


fools, for having changed the glory of the in- 
| corruptible God into an image, made like to 


corruptible man, and to birds, and fourfooted > 
beaſts, and creeping things. 923 
The funeral ceremonies of the Egyptians, de- 
ſerye particular notice; for no people, of whom 
we have any account tranſmitted to us, ever paid 
ſo much regard to the bodies of their departed 
friends. Of this we have a ſtriking inſtance, in 
what ſtill remains of their pyramids, the moſt 
ſtupendous buildings that ever were erected to 
perpetuate the memory of their princes. This 
oſtentation, like moſt other cuſtoms, originated 
firft in the courts of their kings; but in time was 
imitated, as far as lay in their power, by the lower 
ranks of people. 


When any of their relations died, the whole 


family quitted the place of their abode; and 
during ſixty or ſeventy days, according to the 
rank or quality of the deceaſed, abſtained from 
all the comforts of life, excepting ſuch as were 
neceſſary to ſupport nature. They embalmed 
the bodies, and many perſons were employed in 
performing this ceremony. The brains were 
drawn through the noſtrils by an inſtrument, and 
the inteſtines were emptied by cutting a hole in 
the abdomen, or belly, with a ſharp ſtone ; after 
which, the cavities were filled up with perfumes, 
and the fineſt odoriforous ſpices ; but the perſon 
who made the inciſion in the body for this pur- 
poſe, and who was commonly a ſlave, was obliged 
to run away immediately after, or the people pre- 

2 dent 


; Egyptians, however, believed much in the doc- | ſhould inſtru him.“ The lawot nature, written 
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ſent would have ſtoned him to death; but thoſe || trine of the tranſmigration of ſouls ; and like- 
who embalmed the body, were treated with the || wiſe, that for ſome time after death, the ſouls of 
utmoſt reſpect. the deceaſed hovered round the bodies ; which, 
The interior parts of the body were filled with || among many others, was one of the reaſons why 
all ſorts of curious ſpices, which they purchaſed || they deferred the interment of their relations ſo 
from the Arabians ; and after a certain number || long. | 
of days had expired, it was wrapped up in fine | That the antient ws 4 Se had ſome notion 
linnen, glued together with gum, and then POR of the reſurrection of the body, cannot be de- 
over with the richeſt perfumes. The body being || nied ; but their endeayouring to preſerve hu- 
thus embalmed, was delivered to the relations, man bodies from a ſtate of corruption, was one 
and placed either in a ſepulchre, or in their own || of the moſt abſurd thoughts that could ever take 
houſes, according to their rank and ability. It | place in the mind of a rational creature. Duſt 
ſtood in a wooden cheſt, erect; and all thoſe || ©© thou art; and unto duſt thou ſhalt return.” 
who viſited the family, treated it with ſome || And, certainly, thoſe who believe that God Al- 
marks of reſpect. This was done, that thoſe | mighty, by his omnipotent power, could create 
who knew them while alive, ſhould endeavour to || all things out of nothing, can have no manner 
imitate their conduct after death. Of this we || of doubt concerning his ability, to bring, in one 
have a ſtriking inſtance in the account of the fu- moment, together the ſcattered atoms of our 
neral of Joſeph, in Egypt, and the regard that || conſumed bodies, and raiſe them up to glory, 
was paid to his remains, long after his deceaſe. | honour, and immortality. 
The Egyptians would not ſuffer praiſes to be be- From what has been ſaid concerning the ido- 
ſtowed indiſcriminately upon every perſon, let | latry of the antient Egyptians, we may learn 
his rank be ever ſo elevated; for characters | many 1 truths: Firſt, the origin of ido- 
given to the deceaſed, were beſtowed by the || latry; for it is certain, that the worſhip of 
judges, who repreſented the people at large. images took place ſooner in Egypt, than in any 
The judges, who were to examine into the merits || other country in the world. To what is this to 
of the deceaſed, met on the oppoſite ſide of a || be aſcribed ? To the fertility of their ſoil, which 
lake, of which there were many in Egypt ; and || ſurpaſſed all others. Shocking abuſe of hea- 
while they croſſed the lake, he who ſat at the || venly mercies! For ſhall the Divine Being ſhower 
helm, was called Charon, which gave riſe to the || down mercies upon us, that we may make beaſts 
fable among the Greeks, that Charon conducted || of. ourſelves ? Shocking conſiderations ; but not 
the ſouls of deceaſed perſons into the Elyſian- more ſhocking than true. 
fields, or the infernal regions. When the judges | But ſecondly, God often works by means, to 
met, all thoſe who had any thing to object againſt which we are utter ſtrangers ; and while we ſee a 
the deceaſed perſons were heard; and if it ap- people endued with ſo much of human learning, 
peared that he had been a wicked perſon, then || as to have been the admiration of all the world 
his name was condemned to perpetual infamy; || beſide, and at the ſame time deſtitute of every 
nor could his deareſt relations erect any monu- religious principle, we ſhould look down upon 
ment to perpetuate his memory. their conditions, with pity, and reſt ſatisfied, 
This made a deep impreſſion on the minds of | that it is the will of God it ſhould be ſo. We 
the people; for nothing operates more ſtrongly | are equally unacquainted with the ſecrets of na- 
than the fear of ſhame, and the conſideration of || ture, of providence, and grace; therefore we 
our deceaſed relations, being conſigned to infa- | ſhould ſtudy humility, and conſider it as no diſ- 
my hereafter. Kings themſelves were not ex- || honour to acknowledge our 1gnorance of ſuch 
empted from this enquiry ; all their actions were || things as are beyond our comprehenſion. 
canvaſſed at large by the judges, and the ſame Thirdly, as the grand defign God had in view, 
impartial deciſion took place, as if it had been || was to prepare the world for the reception of the 
upon one of the meaneſt of the ſubjects. Of this | glorious redeemer ; ſo he made choice of but 
we have ſome inſtances in ſcripture, where we || one family, or nation, to keep up the knowledge 
read, that wicked kings were not ſuffered to be || of his name, leaving all others to the freedom 
interred in the ſepulchres of their anceſtors. || of their own wills; and ſhocking, indeed, was the 
Happy for mankind, that this was more attended | uſe they made of it. But even with reſpect to 
to in our days; then wicked princes and ſove- || thoſe infatuated idolators, God did not leave him- 
reigns would learn, that notwithſtanding their |, ſelf without a witneſs. With reſpe& to temporal 
elevated rank in life, yet the juſtice of their || things, he bore with their provocations, and as 
country, which they often trample on, will ſcru- || an earneſt, that one day they would embrace the 
tinize, with ſeverity, their actions, while their || goſpel, the Divine Meſſiah was, almoſt as ſoon 
bodies are conſigned to the ſilent tomb. | as he came into this world, ſent to reſide ſome- 
If no objection was made to the conduct of || time among them. It may be further added, 
the deceaſed, then a funeral oration was deli- || that many flouriſhing churches were eſtabliſhed 
vered in memory of him, reciting his moſt || in Egypt, in the moſt early times of Chriſtianity; 
worthy actions; but no notice was taken of his and there it was that the great Athanaſius lived. 
birth, becauſe every Egyptian was conſidered as | Laſtly, Chriſtians: are too ready to give up 
noble. No praiſes were beſtowed, but ſuch as | thoſe heathens to perdition, who were never fa- 
related to temporal merit; and he was applauded || voured with a Divine Revelation. The learned 
for having cultivated piety to the gods, and diſ- | and pious biſhop Wilkins, ſays, 4 That the 
charged his duty to his fellow creatures. Then || mercy of God, like all his other attributes, is a 
all the people ſhouted with voices of applauſe, great depth; and as God has not told us what he 
and the body was honourably interred. The | will do with the heathens, is it proper that we 


on 
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on their hearts by the finger of God, was, in 
every ſenſe of the word, a Divine Revelation; 
and according to the apoſtle, (ſee Rom. i. 19, 20.) 
they will be judged by that law. If it ſhould 
be objected, that there is no ſalvation in any 
other but Chriſt Jeſus ; we muſt anſwer, that he 
was the Lamb, ſlain from the foundation of the 
world ; and how do we know but God might, 
by means unknown to us, communicate his 
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grace and favour to'thoſe people, whom we are 
too apt to conſider as objects of his diſpleaſure ? 
Let us conclude, in the words of Moſes, (ſee 
Deut. xxix. 29.) © The ſecret things belong 
* unto the Lord our God : but thoſe things 
ce which are revealed, belong unto us, and to our 
c children for ever, that we may do all the words 


&« of this law.” 


The Religion of the Carthagenians and Tyrians. 


N giving an account of the religions of an- 
1 tient nations, we muſt be directed by two 
uides; namely, ſacred and profane hil- | 
tory. The former gives us a general view of their 
abominations ; the latter lays open all that now 
can be known concerning their public and priyate 
rites and ceremonies. Phcenice, Tyre, and 
Carthage, were all peopled by the ſons of Ham; 
they had the ſame form of religion, ſpoke the 
ſame language, encouraged the ſame arts and 
ſciences, uſed the ſame inſtruments in war, and 
inflicted the ſame puniſhments upon criminals. 
Thus their civil and religious hiſtory is fo 
blended together, that we cannot illuſtrate the 
latter, without taking ſome notice of the former. 
The Phœnicians were a remnant of the antient 
Canaanites, who were ſuffered by the Divine 
Being, to remain unextirpated, that they ſhould 
be a ſcourge upon the children of Iſrael, as often 
as they relapſed into idolatry. In ſcripture they 
are often mentioned, as a warlike people, under 
the name of Philiſtines, for the word Phœ nica is 
Greek. They inhabited that part of Aſia ad- 
Joining to the Mediterranean ſea, and worſhipped 
an idol named Dagon, much in the ſame form 
as a mermaid is repreſented by the fabulous 
writers; a human body from the navel upwards, 
and the lower part, that of a fiſh. The figure 
itſelf was ' very expreſſive ; for it pointed out, 
not only their ſituation near the ſea, but like- | 
wiſe that they were connected, both with ſea and | 
land. Invaded in their continental territories by 
the neighbouring nations, they ſettled in an 
iſland near adjoining, which Qoy called Tyre; 
and they remained in poſſeſſion of it till the time | 
of Alexander the Great. As a chang. people, 
they ſent colonies into different parts of Africa ; 
but moſt of theſe were comprehended under the | 
name of Carthagenians ; and ſuch regard had | 
Tyre and Carthage for each other, that when | 
Cambyſes reſolyed to make war upon the latter, 
the Pheenicians refuſed to accompany him ; al- | 
ledging, in excuſe, that they could not fight | 
againſt their brethren, which obliged that prince | 
to lay aſide his deſigh. Nay, the Carthagenians | 


ſent an annual tribute to the Tyrians, part of 


which was for the Tupport of the civil govern- 
ment, and part for the maintainance of the 
prieſts and religion. 
The religion of the Carthagenians, which was 
the ſame as that of the Tyrians, Pheœnicians, 
1 


Philiſtines, and Canaanites, was moſt horrid and 


barbarous; and fo regular were they in practiſing 


what will ever diſhonour human nature, that 


| Chriſtians, in attending to their duty, may take 
| an example from them. Nothing of any mo- 


ment was undertaken without conſulting the 
gods, which they did by a variety of ridiculous 
rites and ceremonies. Hercules was the god. 
in whom they placed moſt confidence, at leaſt, he 
was the ſame to them, as Mars was to the Ro- 
mans, ſo that he was invoked before they went 
upon any expedition ; and when they obtained a 
victory, ſacrifices and thankſgivings were offered 
up to him. They had many other deities whom 
they worſhipped ; but the chief of theſe was 
Urania, or the Moon, whom they addreſſed un- 
der different calamities ; ſuch as drought, rain, 
hail, thunder, or any dreadtul itorms. The 
Chriſtian fathers, having attained to the know- 
ledge of the truth, often in their writings ridi- 
cule theſe imaginary deities, particularly Sr. 
Auſtin, who was a native of Hippo in Africa, 
and conſequently had reaſon to point out the ab- 
ſurdities of their idolatry. Urania, or the Moon, 
is the ſame which the prophet calls the queen of 
heaven, (See Jer. vii. 18.) and there we find the 
inſpired writer, reproving the Jewiſh women for 


offering up cakes and cther ſorts of ſacrifices 


to her. 

Saturn was the other deity whom the Cartha- 
genians principally worſhipped ; and he was the 
ſame with what is called Moloch in ſcripture. 
This 1dol was the deity to whom they offered up 
human ſacrifices, and to this we owe the fable of 
Saturn's having devoured his own children. 

Princes and great men, under particular calami- 
ties, uſed to offer up their moſt beloved children 
to this idol. Private perſons imitated the con- 
duct of their princes; and thus, in time, the prac- 
tice became general; nay, to ſuch a height did 
they carry their infatuation, that thoſe who had 
no children of their own, purchaſed thoſe of the 
poor, that they might not be deprived of the 
benefits of ſuch a ſacrifice, which was to pro- 
cure them the completion of their wiſhes. This 
horrid cuſtom prevailed long among the Phceni- 
clans, the Tyrians, and the Carthagenians, and 
from them the Iſraelites borrowed it, although 
expreſsly contrary to the order of God. 


The original practice was to burn thoſe inno- 
cent children in a fiery furnace, Iike thoſe in the 


valley 
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valley of Hinnom, ſo often mentioned in ſcrip- Þ| obſerved, a remnant of the Canaanites. In our 
ture, and ſometimes they put them into a hollow || account of the Egyptian religion, we have taken 
braſs ſtatue of Saturn, flaiming hot. To drown || notice of their ridiculous abſurdities ; but here 
the cries of the unhappy victims, muſicians were || we are preſented with an account of barbarities, 
ordered to play on different inſtruments, and | unknown to the people of bene and ſo far as 
mothers (ſhocking thought !) made it a ſort of | we know; abhorred by the Greeks and Romans. 
merit to diveſt themſelves of natural affections, || A great man, now alive, ſtates the queſtion : 
while they beheld the barbarous ſpectacle. If it | What could induce men to offer up the moſt va- 
happened that a tear dropped from the eyes of a || luable of their ſpecies, to pleaſe their gods? 
- mother, then the facrifice was conſidered as of no | What notion could they form of that being, who 
effect; and the parent, who had that remaining || took pleaſure in cruelty? His lordſhip anſwers, 
ſpark of tenderneſs, was conſidered as an enemy || that perverted minds unenlightended with know- 
to the public religion. This ſavage barbarity, || ledge, conſider the object of their worſhip as a 
which will for ever remain a diſgrace to cor- || being like themlelves ; or to uſe the words of the 
rupted nature, was carried to ſuch an height, that || Pſalmiſt, they thought God was ſuch a one as 
even mothers, diveſting themſelves of that ten- || themſelves, and did approve of their ſins. (See 
derneſs peculiar to their ſex and character, would || Pſalm L. 22.) They imagined, that the more 
often embrace their children, and then chear- || valuable the victim ſacrificed, the ſooner would 
fully commit them to the flames. In latter times, || the gods be reconciled to them. Of this we have 
they contented themſelves with making their || a ſtriking inſtance in the conduct of the king of 
children walk between two flow fires to the ſtatue || Moab, (2 Kings iii. 27.) who offered up his ſon as 
of the idol; but this was only a more flow and || a ſacrifice, in order to procure that victory which 
excruciating torture, for the innocent victims al- | he never obtained. There is a ſtrange propen- 
ways periſhed. This is what in ſcripture is called, || fity in the minds of men to transfer their guilt 
the making their ions and daughters paſs through | from each other, and appoint a ſubſtitute in 
the fire to Moloch; and barbarous as it was, yet || their room. Vicarius ſacrifices are of great an- 
thoſe very Iſraelites, in whoſe favour God had || tiquity, and to this Homer alludes in his ac- 
wrought ſo many woaders, demeaned themſelves || count of Agamemnon's having taken away by 
fo low as to comply with it. force the daughter of the prieſt of Apollo, 

It appears from Tertulian, who was himſelf a || which created diſſention between him and 
native of Carthage, that this inhuman practice Achilles, and, in the end, almoſt occaſioned the 
continued to take place long after the Cartha- || deſtruction of the whole Grecian army. Mr. 
genians had been ſubdued by the Romans. That || Pope's tranſlation of the above paſſage, - is ex- 
celebrated father tells us, that children were fa- || tremely beautiful, : 
crificed to Saturn, or Moloch, down to the pro- | : 
conſulſhip of Tiberius, who hanged the ſacri- | Latona's ſon, a dire contagion ſpread, | | 
ficing prieſts themſelves on the trees which ſhaded | And fill'd the camp with mountains of the dead: 
their temple, as on ſo many croſſes, raiſed to ex- | The king of men, his reverend prieſt defied, 
piate their crimes, of which the ſoldiers were || And for the king's offence the people died. 
witneſſes, who aſliſted at theſe executions. In | 
all times of peſtilence, they uſed to ſacrifice a Plutarch, one of the wiſeſt of all the heathen 
vaſt number of children to their idols; and thus, || philoſophers, writing concerning the offering up 
by endeavouring to attone for their ſins, they || of human ſacrifices, delivers his ſentiments in 
only encreaſed the number. Sometimes they || ſuch a manner as would do honour to a Chriſ- 
cut open the bowels of the victim, and then threw || tian. © Can we (ſays that great man) be ſaid 
it into the fire, but the moſt common practice e to entertain an honourable notion of the gods, 
was to burn 1t alive. « while we ſuppoſe that they are pleaſed with 

Diodorous relates an inſtance of this more || © laughter, and thirſty for human blood? Re- 
than ſavage barbarity, which is ſufficient to fill || © ligion is placed between two extremes; in- 
any mind with horror. He tells us, that when “ fidelity on the one hand, and ſuperſtition on 
Agathocles was going to beſiege Carthage; the || © the other. The one teaches us to doubt the 
people, ſeeing the extremity to which they were || truth of every thing, and the other induces us 
reduced, imputed all their misfortunes to the || to believe the groſſeſt abſurdities. Impiety 
anger of their god Saturn, becauſe, that inſtead || © induces us to believe that there is no God to 
of offering up to him children nobly born, he || © reward or puniſh, while ſuperſtition, in order 
had been fraudulently put off with the children || © to appeaſe the agonizing pains of a guilty 
of ſlaves and foreigners. That a ſufficient at- || © conſcience, teaches us to forge new gods, and 
tonement ſhould be made for this crime, as the || © to aſcribe to them unheard of attributes.” 
infatuated people conſidered it, two hundred || Such were the ſentiments of a ſober, wiſe, and 
children of the beſt families in Carthage were || learned heathen, and ſuch ſhould be thoſe of 
ſacrificed ; and no leſs than three hundred of the | every Chriſtian who believes in Divine revela- 
citizens voluntarily ſacrificed themſelves, that is, || tion. God is honoured, in conſequence of the 
they went into the fire without compulſion. notions we form of his attributes; but we diſ- 

Such was the religion of the antient Cartha- || honour him, when we offer up to him ſuch ſacri- 
genians, the Phcenicians, the Tyrians, and in- || fices as he never required of us. 
deed the Philiſtines, who were, as we have already | 
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The RELICIOoN of the D R UI D S. 


F all the antient heathen ſyſtems of reli- 
gion, the Druidical comes neareſt to that 
of the Carthagenians; but then it will 

be naturally aſked, how, or in what manner did 

the antient Britons become acquainted with the | 
religion of a people, who, in 4m of locality, | 
were ſituated at a vaſt diſtance from them? To | 
anſwer this queſtion, the following things muſt 
be attended to: Firſt, the Druidical religion 
was not confined to the Britiſh iſles, it was pub- | 
licly profeſſed and taught among the Gauls and 

Germans. Nay, it may be added, that Ong 
before the deſtruction of Carthage, all thoſe | 
northern and weſtern nations, whom the Romans 
| 
| 


| 


called Tranſalpin Gauls, had the ſame deities, 
the ſame religious ceremonies, and they differed | 
but little in their manners and cuſtoms, Secondly, 
it is evident, that the Druids retained among | 
them many of the religious rites and ceremonies, | 
which had been embraced by the Canaanites, 
ſoon after the deluge, and much about the time | 
of the calling of Abraham. To a thinking | 
perſon, this will afford much inſtruction, be- 
cauſe it will ſerve to convince him, that the ac- 
count of the diſperſion of Noah's children, as 
related in Geneſis x. is genuine; and that all 
idolatry originated from the miſtaken notions 
which men embraced, after their diſperſion on 
the face of the earth, when they vainly attempted 
to build the Tower of Babel. Laſtly, the Car- 
thagenians, or Phcenicians, carried on a very 
extenſive commerce with the natives of Britain; 


a circumſtance which could not eaſily have taken | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
place in thoſe barbarous ages, unleſs their reli- | 
2 manners and. cuſtoms had nearly re- 
embled each other. That they did ſo, we have 
many evidences remaining in Britain, particu- 
larly in Devonſhire and Cornwall; and to ſup- 
ort this aſſertion, we have the teſtimony of the 
ſt Greek and Roman hiſtorians. | 
The Druidical religion was at firſt extremely 
fimple ; but ſuch is the corruption of human 
nature, that it was ſoon debaſed by abominable 
rites and ceremonies, in the ſame manner as was 
practiced by the Canaanites, the Carthagenians, 
and by all the heathens in the other parts of the 


world. , 


The following were the leading principles of 
the Druidical religion : 


the ſupreme maker and governor of the uni- 
verſe ; but under him they were to ſeek the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſubordinate deites, who were ſuppoſed 


to act rather as meſſengers than as having any 


power of their own. | 
IT. They taught the people to believe, that the 

ſouls of men were immortal, but that they paſſed 

from one body to another ; a ſentiment which 

could never have taken place, had they been. re- 

conciled to the eyents of Divine Providence : 

for they could not comprehend how virtue and 

L 


I. They were to honour the Divine Being, as 


vice, went unrewarded, and likewiſe unpuniſhed 
here below. 

III. They taught, that all ſuch as had been 
found guilty of notorious blaſphemy, ſhould be 
put to death ; and in ſuch caſes, the prieſts were 
the ſole judges. 

IV. That men ſhould do unto others as they 
would be done by 3 neither to wrong their neigh- 
N nor to injure themſelves. 

. That it was highly criminal to eat fleſh, 
milk, or eggs, becauſe it was ſuppoſed that hu- 
man ſouls might have inhabited thoſe animal 
bodies. 

VI. That the firſt appearance of the new- 
moon, was to be attended to with reverence ; 
as it was ſuppoled, that, that planet had great 


| influence on the actions of men here below. 


VII. Women were common among them, but 
the man who firſt deflowered the virgin was the 


8 ogg father. 


aſtly, Thoſe who did any thing unjuſt, while 
in human bodies, were to be tormented in the 
bodies of ſnakes, or other ſorts of reptiles, till 
ſuch time as they had made an attonement for 


| their ſins, according to the directions of the 


prieſts. 


Such were the theological, or rather mythologi- 
cal ſentiments which the Druids taught their 
followers, long before the goſpel was known in 
any of the weſtern parts of the world ; and, not- 


| withſtanding, ſome of them are extremely erro- 


neous, when compared with the Chriſtian ſyſtem, 
yet they do not appear in ſuch a horrid diſagree- 
able light, as the refinements of "the Greeks, and 
the maſterly policy of the Romans. But the 
principal thing we have in view is, their rites 
and ceremonies, which were moſt horrid indeed; 
and conſidering, that ſuch was the religion of 
our anceſtors, we may be ſuppoſed as more 
nearly connected with it than we are, or ever 
could be with the heatheniſh religions of other 

nations. | 
In the more early ages, the Druids worſhipped 
their gods in groves, and under tall oaks; which 
ceremony ſeems to have prevailed among all thoſe 
nations, who were ſubdued by the children of 
Iſrael, when they took poſſeſſion of the land of 
Canaan : and yet thoſe Iſraelites ſoon learned to 
follow the example of thoſe idolators whom 
they had conquered. That many abominations 
took place in theſe groves, is evident from the 
teſtimony both of Cæſar and Tacitus. The 
high-prieſt, or Arch-Druid, on every great 
feſtival, appeared under a tall venerable oak, 
dreſſed in fine linen, with a cope or mitre on his 
head, and attended by the prieſts of a ſubordinate 
rank. Priſoners taken in battle were ſacrificed 
to the gods; and barbarous indeed was the 
manner in which it was done: the victim, ſtripped _ 
naked, and his head adorned with flowers, was 
chained with his back to an oak, oppoſite the 
place where the Arch-Druid ſtood ; and while 
muſick 


five hours be 


The RELIGION of the DRU IDS. 


muſick of all ſorts, then in uſe, was playing, the 
Druid, having invoked the gods to accept of the 
ſacrifice, * 5 forward with a knife in his 
hand, and ſtabbed the victim in the bowels. 
The muſick prevented his cries from being 
heard by the people ; it was ſometimes four or 

ore he expired. The people danced 
to the muſick; and the facrificing Druid pre- 
tended to relate future events, from the manner 
in which the blood flowed. 

The Druids, in common with the Carthageni- 
ans, Gauls, and Germans, offered up to their 
idols many of the priſoners whom they took in 
war; and this practice was attended with ſome 
of the moſt horrid circumſtances of barbarity. 
The unhappy victims were by hundreds at a 
time, incloſed in a wicker machine, to which 
the Arch-Druid, attended by his inferiors, 


\ ſet fire, and they were all reduced to aſhes. 


During this ceremony, the prieſts ſung, and the 

eople danced around the pile ; the cries of the 
ſufferers were drowned by the muſick; the infer- 
nal deities were ſuppoſed to be pleaſed ; and the 
people became daily more and more barbarous 
in their manners. 

But notwithſtanding the Druids paying ſo 
much regard to ſacred groves, yet we have many 
monuments ſtill remaining in Britain, which 
may ſerve to ſhew, that their rites and ceremo- 
nies were not of an uniform nature. In the 
more barren parts of the country, where there 
were few woods or groves, they erected pillars, 


each of one ſtone, with a broad baſe, and a 


ſpiral top. Theſe ſtones were placed, ſo as to 
5 a large circle, and one of them more con- 
ſpicuous than the reſt, was appointed for the Arch 
Druid to ſtand at; and oppoſite to him, chained 
to another pillar, ſtood the victim, who was ſa- 
crificed in the ſame manner as in the groves. 
The Druids had ſuch regard for the miſletoe, 
which grows on the oak, that when the ſeaſon 
for its appearance approached, perſons were ſent 
out to procure the moſt early intelligence ; 
when the Arch-Druid, aſſiſted by his inferior 
prieſts, cut it off with a golden bill, or knife; 
and then it was carried to the principal grove in 
triumph. The miſletoe was conſidered as a ſo- 
vereign remedy for all diſeaſes, and a preſerva- 
tive againſt apparitions, or any thing that could 
be done by evil ſpirits. It was ſuppoſed to have 
many other virtues ; and it was conſidered as ſa- 
crilege in any perſon to cut it beſides the prieſts. 
During all their ceremonies of a public nature, 
the prieſt ſtood looking with his eyes to heaven, 
and his face towards the eaſt. This ceremony 


was peculiar to all thoſe heathen nations who 


lived weſtward of the Helleſpont, as well as the 
antient Britons; and although they had all 
formed the moſt unworthy notions of the Divine 
Being, yet the hopes of a great perſon being 
born 1n the eaſt, ſeems to have prevailed every 
where among them. This undoubtedly was 
handed down to them by tradition ; and there 
is great reaſon to believe, that they expected he 
would rectify all the abuſes that had crept into 
their religion, and that he would reign for ever 
among men. Thus in every nation we meet with 
ſomething of a traditional hope of the coming 
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of the Meſſiah, although ſome are ignorant of | 


the character he is to aſſume. 


| 


ZI 

Some traces of the Druidical religion remained 
in Gaul and Germany, till the time of the em- 
peror Conſtantine the Great ; but in that part of 
Britain, now called England, it was totally ſup- 
preſſed, in conſequence of the following inci- 
dent. In or about the year 62, the Romans 
having cruelly oppreſſed the Britons, who were 
at that time ſubject to them by conqueſt, the - 
latter took up arms, and maſſacred many of their 
invaders. News of this having been ſent to 
Rome, Suetonius, a gallant commander, was 
ſent over to Britain, in order to ſubdue the inſur- 
gents, and the whole body of the Druids, call- 
ing in the aid of ſuperſtition, retired to the iſland 
of Mona, ſince called Angleſey, in North Wales. 
To that iſland the Roman general purſued them; 
and ſuch were the hopes that the Druids had of 
ſucceſs, that when the Romans made their ap- 
pearance, they lighted up fires in their groves, in 
order to conſume them. The Romans, how- 
ever, put moſt of the Britons to the ſword ; and 
having taken the Druids priſoners, burnt them 
alive on their altars, and cut down their conſe- 
crated groves. ; 

From that time we have but few accounts of 
the Druids in the ſouthern parts of Britain, al- 
though there 1s the — reaſon to believe, 
that both in the weſtern parts, and likewiſe in 
Ireland, their religion continued much longer. 
Some of their 2 were extremely ingenious, 
and made amulets, or rings of glall, varigated 
in the moſt curious manner, of which many are 
ſtill to be ſeen. They were worn as we do rings 
on the finger; and having been conſecrated by 
one of the Druids, they were conſidered as charms, 
or preſervatives againſt witchcraft, or all the 
machinations of evil ſpirits. From what remains 
of theſe amulets, or rings, they ſeem to have 
been extremely beautiful, compoſed of blue, red, 
and green, intermixed with white ſpots ; all of 
which contained ſomething emblematical, either 
of the life of the perſons who wore them, or of 
the ſtate to which they were ſuppoſed to enter 
into at death. | 

The funeral rites, according to the Druidical 
religion, had ſomething in them both majeſtic 
and decent. The warlike inſtruments uſed by 
the men, were buried along with them ; and 
along with the women were interred ſuch things 


as they had conſidered as objects of worſhip 


while alive. Sometimes ſtones were ſet up in 
order to perpetuate the memory of the deceaſed, 
but more commonly a hillock of earth was raiſed 
over the grave. 

There cannot remain the leaſt doubt but they 
believed in the doctrine of the immortality of the 
ſoul, although they had confuſed notions con- 
cerning it; and this ſhould teach us, who live in 
the preſent age, to bleſs the Divine Being that 
the light of the goſpel has been made public to 
us, The barbarous: idolatry of the Druids, 
ſerved only to harden their minds, and deprive 
the moſt tender parent of human feelings ; but 
our. holy religion, by throwing aſide the veil 
of darkneſs which overſhadowed the eyes of our 
anceſtors, has brought life and immortality to 
light by the goſpel, and pointed out the way to 
heaven, in ſuch a clear manner, that the weakeſt 
may eaſily diſcover it, MOON 


The 


1 


* 
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The RELIOION of the ASSYRIANS. 


N treating of the religion of the antient Aſ- 
ſyrians, we mult be partly directed by ſacred 
hiſtory ; but more particularly by what has 

been tranſmitted to us by Pagan writers. It is, 
in general, allowed that Nimrod, the great grand- 
ſon of Noah, was the firſt founder of idolatry; 
and there remains no manher of doubt but he 
was the ſame, who was afterwards worſhipped 
under the title of Belus, which, in the eaſtern 
language, means ſtrength. He is in ſcripture 
called a mighty hunter before the Lord, and 
different opinions have been formed concerning 
the ſingularity of this very extraordinary charac- 
ter, but the whole may be reduced to a very nar- 
row compals. 

The deſcendants of Noah ſoon forgot the 
knowledge of the true God, and plunged them- 
ſelves into the groſſeſt idolatries ; but as the paſ- 
ſions of men are often made ſubſervient towards 
promoting the ends of Divine Providence, and, 
as the worſt intentions of men often become be- 
neficial in the end, ſo Nimrod, by his ambition, 
laid the foundation of an empire, which exiſted 
for many years after his death ; and, in the end 
became a ſcourge to thoſe people whom God 


made choice of. That he was a mighty hunter, 


cannot be doubted, and under that character, he 
diſplayed his political abilities in two reſpects. 
The country in which he lived was infeſted with 


| wild beaſts, and therefore he acquired popularity 


by delivering the people from the ravages made 
by thoſe furious creatures. And ſecondly, by 
hunting, he trained up the youth in all ſorts of 
martial exerciſes, and inured them to all ſorts of 
hardſhips. He formed them to the uſe of arms 
and diſcipline, that in a proper. time he might 
make them ſubſervient to his purpoſes, in ex- 
tending his power over his peaceful neighbours. 
That he reſided for ſome time at Babylon, or ra- 
ther at the place which has ſince obtained that 
name, cannot be doubted, but Nineveh was the 
grand ſeat of his empire. This city was built on 
the eaſtern banks of the river Tigris, and it was 
one of the largeſt ever known in the world. It 
was above ſixty miles in circumference, the walls 


he had built, and even to worſhip the works of 
his own hands. 


From what we ſhall learn in the courſe of this 


work, it will appear that the moſt antient ſpecies of 


| idolatry, was that of worſhipping the ſun and moon. 


were one hundred feet high, and ſo broad, that | 


chariots could paſs each other upon them. The 
walls were adorned with fifteen hundred towers, 
and each of theſe two hundred feet high, which 
may, in ſome meaſure, account for what we read 
in the book of Jonah, that Nineveh was an ex- 
ceeding great city, of three days journey. 


Her lofty towers ſhone like meridian beams, 
And as a world within herſelf ſhe ſeems. 


| Fortified within ſuch an extenſive city, and re- 


/ gardleſs of the duty he owed to the great parent 


of the univerſe, Nimrod gave himſelf up to all 

manner of debauchery ; and while he continued 

to trample upon the rights of his fellow crea- 

tures, he proceeded to the higheſt degree of im- 

piety, namely, to ſet up idols in temples which 
2 


This idolatry was founded on a miſtaken notion 
of gratitude, which inſtead of aſcending up to 
the Supreme Being, ſtopt ſhort at the veil, which 
both covered and diſcovered him; had thoſe ido- 
lators conſidered things in a proper manner, they 
would have been able to diſtinguiſh between the 
great God himſelf, and ſuch of his works as point 
out his communicable attributes. 

Men have, in all ages, been convinced of the 
neceſſity of an intercourſe between God and 


themſelves, and the adoration of God ſuppoſes ® 


him to be attentive to men's deſires, and, con- 
ſiſtent with his perfections, capable of complying 
with them. But the diftance of the ſun and 
moon, is an obſtacle to this intercourſe. There- 
fore fooliſh and inconſiderate men endeavoured 
to remedy this inconvenience, by laying their 
hands on their mouths, and then lifting them up 
to their falſe gods, in order to teſtify that they 
would be glad to unite themfelves to them, not- 
withſtanding their being ſo far ſeparated. We 


have a ſtriking inſtance of this in the book of 
Job, which properly attended to, will throw a 


conſiderable light on antient Pagan idolatry. 


Job was a native of the confines of Aſſyria, and 


being one of thoſe who believed in the true God, 


ſays, in his own vindication, If I beheld the 


« ſun while it ſhined, or the moon walking in 


ce brightneſs : and my heart hath been ſecretly 


« enticed, or my mouth hath kiſſed my hand, 
cc &c.” Job xxxi. 26, 27. 8 

This was a ſolemn oath, and the ceremony per- 
formed in the following manner: 


The perſon who ſtood before his accuſers or 


before the judge's tribunal, where he was tried, 
bowed his head and kiſſed his hand three times, 
and looking up to the ſun, invoked him as an 


Almighty Being, to take the higheſt vengeance 


upon him, if he uttered a falſhood. - 


As the ſun, moon, and other heavenly bodies 


were the firſt objects of worſhip among the Aſſy- 


rians, ſo, in conſiſtency with the corruption of 


human nature, they adored the fire as their ſub- 
ſtitute, and that ſort of adoration was common 
among the Aſſyrians and Chaldeans, as will ap- 


pear from the following paſſage in Euſebius, who 


lived in the fourth century. 


Ur, which ſignifies fire, was the idol they 


| © worſhipped, and as fire will, in general, con- 


| 


« ſume every thing thrown into it, ſo the Aﬀy- 


* rians publiſhed abroad, that the gods of other 


nations could not ſtand before theirs. Many 
experiments were tried, and vaſt numbers of 


idols were brought from foreign parts; but 


they being of wood, the all- devouring god 
Ur, or fire, conſumed them. At laſt, an 
Egyptian prieſt found out the art to deſtroy 
the reputation of this mighty idol, which om 
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te ſo long been the terror of diſtant nations. He 
cc cauſed the figure of an idol to be made of 
porous earth, and the belly of it was filled 
with water. On each ſide of the belly, holes 
were made, but filled up with wax. 
being done, he challenged the god Ur, to op- 
ſe his god Canopus, which was accepted of 
by the Chaldean prieſts; but no ſooner did the 
wax which ſtopped up the holes in the belly 
of Canopus begin to melt, than the water 
burſt out and drowned the fire.“ 
Adramelech was another idol belonging to the 
Aſſyrians; but his ſuppoſed power ſeems to have 
been confined to ſome of the more diſtant pro- 
vinces; for we read, that when Salmaneſſar 
took captive the greateſt part of the ten tribes, 
he ſent in their room the inhabitants of a pro- 
vince called Sepharvaim; and theſe people were 
moſt horrid and barbarous idolators, for they 
burnt their children alive, and committed ſuch 
other abominations as are not proper to be men- 
tioned. 

In the latter times of the Aſſyrian empire, be- 
fore it was joined to that of Babylon, Nifrock 
was the god worſhipped in Nineveh ; and it was 
in the temple of this idol, that the Great Senna- 
cherib was murdered by his two ſons, Adrame- 
lech and Shanezzar. Both the antients and the 
moderns agree, that this idol was repreſented in 
the ſhape of a fowl, but they differ much con- 
cerning the ſpecies; ſome thinking it was a dove, 
and others an eagle. The Jewiſh Rabbies tell 
us, that it was made of a plank of Noah's ark, 
which had been preſerved on the mountains of 
Armenia. 

Our great poet Milton conſiders this idol as 
one much eſteemed among the heathen nations, 
and as a principal ſpeaker in the council of the 
rebel angels : | 


In the aſſembly next upſtood 
Niſrock, of principalities the prince. 
Paradiſe Loft, b. 6. v. 447. 


Among the Aſſyrians, as well as many other 
eaſtern nations, ſome worſhipped: the fire, and 
ſome images; but both agreed in ſacrificing 
their children to their idols. In time, the num- 
ber of their idols increaſed, till at laſt Eſrahad- 
don removed the ſeat of empire to Babylon ; 
ſoon after which the city and temples of Nineveh 
were neglected, and their magi, or wiſe men, 
who had been long in eſteem among them, fol- 
lowed the court. 

As it was the univerſal practice of the antient 
heathen nations to worſhip their idols in groves, 
before temples were erected, it may be proper 
here to enquire, what gave rife to that notion? 
It is a principle acquired by experience without 
reading, that in every act of devotion the mind 


ſhould be fixed on the grand object of worſhip. 


Every one who has walked in a grove, will ac- 
knowledge, that there was more than a com- 
mon reverential awe upon his mind, which muſt 


This 
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be owing to the ſmall number of objects that 
preſented themſelves. We may juttly call them 
the haunts of meditation ; but ſtill, it cannot be 
denied, that many abominable crimes were com- 

mitted in them: ſome parts near their altars wal 
ſet apart for ſecret lewdneſs, and even for ſuch 
unnatural practices as ought not to be re- 
lated. Strange, that men cannot uſe things 
properly without abuſing them; or, as the poet 


ſays, 


—----Ah ! how baſely men their honours uſe, 
And the rich gifts of bounteous heaven abuſe: 
How better far to want immoderate ſtore 

Of wordly wealth, and live ſerenely poor; 

To ſpend in peace and ſolitude our days, 

Than be ſeduc'd from ſacred virtue's ways. 

| Mitchell's Jonah. 


It is remarkable, that none of thoſe eaſtern 
nations. burnt the bodies of their deceaſed rela- 
tions, although they offered in ſacrifice thoſe of 
their living ones. They buried the dead bodies 
in the earth; and this they did in conſequence 
of a tradition common among them, that' the 
firſt man was buried, | 

Their marriages were civil contracts between 
the parties, and polygamy, or a plurality of wives, 
were univerſally allowed. In their temples, diſ- 
courſes were delivered after the ſacrifice was over, 
conſiſting chiefly of explanations of ſome of their 
myſteries,” and exhortations to the people to be 
obedient to their ſovereigns. That the idolatry 
of the Aſſyrians had been great, we have the 
evidence of many of the prophets, and all theſe 
prophecies have been literally fulfilled. It is 


true they repented, for ſome time, at the preach- 


ing of Jonah, but they ſoon relapſed into the 
practice of their former enormities ; and God has 
now, in his infinite juſtice, left nothing of them 
beſides the name. So true are the words of ſa- 
cred ſcripture, namely, that © Righteouſneſs 
© exalteth a nation, but lin is a reproach to any 
5 people.“ | 

Let the following conſiderations, therefore, 
ſink deep into the hearts of our readers : 

Firſt, that the leaft deyiation from-the truth is 
dangerous; for ſuch is the corruption of human 
nature,. ſuch the e of man, to every 
thing evil, that he ſeldom knows where to ſtop. 
All idolatry was originally ſimple, but its profeſ- 
ſors ſoon added to it rites of the moſt odious 
and horrid nature. | | 

Secondly, let every perſon learn to form wor- 
thy notions of the Divine attributes ; for the 
want of that is one of the cauſes of 1dolatry, and 
of falſe religion in general. Let us once imagine 
God to be ſuch a being as ourſelves, and then 
we ſhall aſſuredly offer him up ſuch ſacrifice 
as is unworthy. 

Laſtly, while we bleſs God for the purity of 
religion, let us fear to offend him, leſt he ſhould 
deprive us of the many privileges we enjoy. 


I Tre 


The Religion of the B 


HE city of Babylon owes it origin to the 
vanity and madneſs of thoſe people who 
built a tower on the ſpot, and not to 


T 


Nimrod, as many antient heathen writers would 


have us to believe; for Nimrod was alive at the 
time when the confuſion of languages took place, 
and therefore, we cannot reaſonably imagine, he 
would boldly ſet himſelf at defiance againſt hea- 
ven, after he had ſeen ſuch a ſignal inſtance of the 
Divine diſpleaſure. Thus we may naturally con- 
clude, that what was left of the tower, was ſome 
years after encloſed within a wall, but the exact 
time of its being enlarged, ſo as to deſerve the 
name of a city, cannot now be known. In time, 
however, it roſe to grandeur ; but idolatry en- 
creaſed ſo faſt in it, that many of the prophets 
denounced the moſt dreadful * 105. Arr upon it. 
Like the Aſſyrians, they worſhipped the fire and 
images, of which we have a ſtriking inſtance in 
the book of Daniel, Chapter iii. Like moſt other 
antient nations, the Babylonians had ſtrange no- 
tions concerning the origin of their empire, and 
likewiſe concerning the firſt promulgation of 
their religion, Whether they worſhipped fire or 
images, yet they indiſcriminately gave the names 
of Bell, or Belus, to all their deities. This 1dol 
was the ſame with what is called Baal, in the old 
teſtament, and always ſignifies ſtrength. Some 
are of opinion that it was Nimrod, but more 
probably his ſon Ninus, who, according to an- 
tient teſtimony, founded the city and kingdom 
of Babylon. Beroſius, a very antient writer, tells 
us, that the god Belus having but the chaos of 
darkneſs; divided the heaven and earth from each 
other, and reduced the world into proper order ; 
but ſeeing that there were no people to inhabit 
it, he commanded one of the gods to cut off his 
own head, and mix the earth with the blood, from 
whence proceeded men with the ſeveral ſpecies 
of animals, and Belus regulated the motions of 
the ſun, moon, and ſtars, with all the reſt of the 
heavenly bodies. 

This idol, Bell, was of ſuch repute among the 
people of Babylon, that a moſt magnificent 
temple was erected for him on the ruins of the 
famous tower, which was built by the deſcend- 
ants of Noah, in order to perpetuate their name 
upon the earth. This, we are told by Herodotus, 
was one of the moſt magnificent temples in the 
world. It was adorned with many curious ſtatues; 
among which was one of gold, forty feet high, 
and the reſt of the furniture of the temple 


amounted to eight hundred talents of gold. It 


is probable, nor indeed has it ever been diſputed 
amongſt the learned, that this famous image 
was the ſame which king Nebuchadnezzar ſet up 
in the plains of Babylon, and commanded all 
his ſubjects to worſhip it. | 

It is not our intention to conſider any of the 
books called Apocraphical, as written by Divine 
inſpiration; and yet we cannot ſee why the ſame 
degree of credit ſhould not be paid to them as to 
other human compoſitions, if the evidence, by 
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which they are ſupported is rational. And let us 
now appeal to every unprejudiced perſon, whe- 
ther the hiſtory of Bell and the Dragon has not a 
more rational appearance than ſome things re- 
lated by the beſt heathen authors. Nothing was 
more common than for the Pagan prieſts to make 
their votaries believe, that all the ſacrifices of- 
fered in their temples, were eaten up by their 
idols, although the prieſts ſold them in the mar- 
kets. The ſtory of Bell and the Dragon is as 
follows: Cyrus, having taken Babylon, like moſt 
of the antient conquerors, worſhipped Bell, or 
Belus, the god of the country; but the rites 


and ceremonies not being ſo ſimple as thoſe in 


Perſia, where he had been educated, he began to 
entertain ſome doubts concerning them. Daniel 
being, without diſpute, at that time, prime mi- 
niſter to Cyrus, and the king, being a man of an 
inquiſitive turn of mind, naturally entered into 
converſation with Daniel, concerning the religion 
of the Jews. In this, there is nothing at all 
ſurpriſing ; for firſt, the Jews were a people dif- 
ferent in their manners, cuſtoms and religion, 
from all others in the world ; and ſecondly, they 
were then about to return from captivity. 
| The great fame of Daniel had undoubtedly 
| procured him admittance into the temple of 


Belus, not to worſhip, but to diſcover the kna- 


very of the prieſts. Zealous to promote the 
worſhip of the true God, he mentioned to the 
| king, the circumſtance of his being impoſed on 
by the prieſts, and pointed out the way to detect 
them; namely, by cauſing the floor of the temple 
| to be ſprinkled with aſhes. The prieſts, - who 
| were ſeventy in number, deſired the king to ſeal 
| up'the door, which was done ; but they had a 
private paſſage under the table or altar, through 
which, they, with their wives and children paſſed, 
and eat up the proviſions ſet before the idol, and 
what was not eaten up, they carried away. In 
the morning, the king, accompanied by Daniel, 
| went to the temple, where he found the door 
| ſealed, but on going in, ſaw the marks of feet on 
the pavement. The king being much incenſed, 
ordered the prieſts to ſhew him the privy door, 
and as ſoon as he had extorted from them a con- 
feſſion of their guilt, he ordered them all to be 
maſſacred, with their wives and children ; a prac- 
tice very common in that age, and in other pe- 
riods of time, of which many examples will be 
given. 

Nor is the account of the Dragon leſs pro- 
bable; for, beſides Bell, the Babylonians had 
many other idols whom they worſhipped; and 
what ſerves moſt to ſupport the truth of the nar- 
rative, is, that a great inſurrection took place in 
Babylon, on account of the king's partiality to 
the Jews. It is true, Cyrus was propheſied of, 
above two hundred years before he was born, as 
a great prince, who was to deliver the Jews from 
captivity ; but the means to be uſed by him were 
not pointed out. God, in his all-wiſe govern- 
ment of the world, often produces great events 


from 
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from cauſes which we look upon as triffling. 
But here we meet with ſomething ſtriking and 
natural, and conſiſtent with all thoſe rules by 
which the evidence of hiſtory has, in all ages, 
been regulated. 1 
Cyrus had not been brought up in the religion 
of the Babylonians; and, although as a politi- 
cal prince, he complied with their outward form 
of worſhip, yet no ſooner had he diſcovered the 
tricks practiced by their prieſts, than he let looſe 
his vengeance upon them, and granted many 
privileges to the Jews. The only objection that 
can be brought againſt any part of this narrative 
is, that the author miſtakes ſome names and 


facts, which is not to be wondered at, when we 


conſider, that the beſt hiſtorians of antiquity 
have done ſo. 

The Babylonians had a moſt horrid practice 
with reſpect to the promiſcuous uſe of women, 
and proſtitution was not only tolerated, but even 
enjoined as an article of religion. The temple 
of Mylitta, a goddeſs, reſembling Venus, was a 
common brothel. On a certain feſtival, once 
every year, all the young women in the city were 
obliged to attend in the temple, and ſubmit to 
public proſtitution ; and not only in their tem- 
ples, but likewiſe in the ſtreets, and on the high- 
ways. 

Baruch ſays, (Chap. vi. 43.) © The women 
« alſo with cords about them, ſiting in the ways, 
cc burn bran for perfume: but if any of them, 
« drawn by ſome that paſſeth by, lie with him, 
c ſhe reproacheth her fellow, that ſhe was not 
© thought as worthy as herſelf, nor her cord 
cc broken.” Well might the poet ſay, 


Here adorations to the ſtones is paid, 
There guilty lovers in the ſtreets, are laid. 
Mitchell. 


Another 1dol worſhipped in Babylon, was called 
Merodach, of whom we read, Babylon 1s taken, 
« Bel is confounded, Merodach is broken in 
* pieces, her idols are confounded, her images 
<« are broken in pieces.“ Jer. L. 2. 

It 1s not certain who this Merodach was ; but 
probably, he was an antient king of Babylon, 
who having performed ſome wonderful exploit, 
was afterwards conſidered as a deity; as was com- 
mon among other heathen nations. Several of 
their kings ſeem to have been named after him, 
ſuch as Evil-Meradach, and Merodach-Baladan; 
which laſt began to reign about ſeven hundred 
and ſeventeen years — — the birth of Chriſt. 

Succoth-Benoth, was another idol worſhipped by 
the Babylonians, as is evident from what we read 


in 2 Kings xvil. 29, 30. Howbeit, every nation | 


« made gods of their own, and the men of Ba- 
« bylon made Succoth-Benoth.” 

The Babylonians who worſhipped this idol, 
were a colony ſent to Samaria ; and the image 
repreſented a hen and chickens, thereby pointing 
out fertility. There was a temple erected for this 
goddeſs, where all the young women were obliged 
to ſubmit to proſtitution once every year : for 
the truth of which we have the teſtimony of He- 
rodotus. ; 

The Babylonians buried their dead in the ſame 
manner as the Aſſyrians, namely, by laying the 
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their notions were in many reſpects, yet they be- 
lieved in a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments. This is the more to be wondered at, 
when we conſider that their religion was little 
more than a ſyſtem of crimes ; but then let us 
reflect, that the people knew no better; they had 
forgotten even tradition itſelf, and were become 
ſlaves to the worſt of all paſſions. 

Having ſaid thus much concerning the religion 
of the antient Babylonians, we ſhall now pro- 
ceed to deſcribe in what manner that magnificent 
city was deſtroyed ;. which, were we to omit, 
would be utterly inconſiſtent with the plan we 
have laid down. This, indeed, is one of the moſt 
remarkable events upon record, and ſerves to 
point out the wiſdom and juſtice of the Divine 
Being. Here let the profligate «tremble, and 
the Deiſt hide his face! That the children of 
Iſrael ſhould be taken captives to Babylon, was 
foretold long before the event took — ; but 
the ſame prophets, who pointed out their afflic- 
tions, predicted, at the ſame time, the fate of 
this haughty city, Nay, it was promiſed, that 
at the end of ſeventy years, the Jews ſhould be 
delivered, and that God would bring everlaſting 
deſtruction upon Babylon. We mortals are too 
apt to be filled with pride, when we conſider the 
victories obtained by conquerors, who, although 
inſtruments in the hands of God, to accompliſh 
the deſigns of his Providence, yet are conſidered 
by him in the moſt diminitive point of view; or 
rather, as moſt illuſtrious robbers and murderers, 
as ſcourges for men's impieties, and ſuch as God 
will in his vengeance cut off, * W 

The cauſes which brought on the deſtruction 
of Babylon were many, but they may be all 
compriſed in the three following: | 

Firſt, her pride : ſhe believed herſelf to be 
invincible ; ſhe ſaid, I am the queen of nations, 
I ſhall remain for ever ; for no power is equal to 
mine. I ſhall never know either barrenneſs, or 
widowhood, for the gods ſhall prote& me for 
ever. 

Secondly, her cruelty, When God ſuffered 
his choſen, but rebellious people, to be led into 
captivity, he deſigned to chaſtiſe them, in the 
ſame manner as a father-doth his children, but not 
to have themuſed in a barbarous manner. But ſo 
far were the Babylonians from confining them- 
ſelves to treating the Jews as common flaves, that 
they would not ſuffer their dead bodies to be 
buried, and actually daſhed out the brains of 
their children againſt the ſtones. Of this we 
find ſhocking inſtances in the book of Tobit, 
and in Pſalm CXXX VII; all which is confirmed 


| by the teſtimony of Joſephus. | 


bodies in the earth ; and, dark and confuſed as | 


Laſtly, their ſacrilegious iniquity, eſpecially in 
Belſhazzor, the laſt of their kings. That diſſa- 
lute monarch, to all the wickedneſs of his an- 
ceſtors, added ſuch impiety as ſeemed peculiar ta 
himſelf, It was not ſufficient for him to blaſ- 
pheme the great God of heaven and earth ; he 
carried his wickedneſs ſtill further, and conſi- 
dered himſelf as able to triumph over his maker. 
Having invited his nobles to a feaſt, he ſent for 
the ſacred veſſels, which had been taken during 
the ſiege of Jeruſalem, and in them drank to his 
idols; which provoking circumſtance brought 
down the vengeance of heaven upon him. 


It had been propheſied long before, that this 
great 
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great city ſhould be taken by the Medes and 
Perſians, under the command of Cyrus; and that 
it was to be attacked in a very extraordinary 
manner. They reckoned their ſtrength to con- 
ſiſt in the river Euphrates, and yet that river 
proved their folly, by being the means of their 
deſtruction. The city was to be taken in the 
night, during a great feſtival. Their king was 
to be ſeized in an inſtant; and ſo was Belſhazzar, 
when Cyrus took their city. Laſtly, their king 
was to have no burial, and Belſhazzar's carcaſe 
was thrown to the dogs. See Jer. L. LI. with 
many other paſſages in the prophetic writings. 
Cyrus having beſieged the city of Babylon 
upwards of two years, contrived to cut a vaſt 
ditch, or canal, to draw off the ſtream of the 
Euphrates, and juſt about the time he had got it 
completed, he was told that there was to be a 
ſolemn feaſt in the city, and he availed himſelf 
of that circumſtance. During the night, the 
the inhabitants of Babylon were loſt in all 
manner of debauchery, and the king, as if 
intending to mock. the great God, ſent for the 
ſacred veſſels which had been brought from Je- 
ruſalem; but mark the juſtice of God, at a time 
when men forget him. During the feaſt, a hand 
appeared, writing the following words on the 
wall. Miene, Mene, Tekel Upharſin. Daniel v. 25. 
The king being much terrified, ſent for the 
magicians, deſiring them to interpret the mean- 
ing of the words, which none of them could do; 
for they were written in thoſe characters which 
are now called Syriac. The king, not knowing 
what to make of this extraordinary circumſtance, 
was deſired; by the queen to ſend for Daniel; and 
this qusen, whom the Greeks call Nitocris, muſt 
have been either the mother, or grandmother of 
Belſhazzar; for ſhe had been long acquainted with 
Daniel, and he was at that time a very old man. 
Daniel explained the words to the king, but he 
was too much loſt in drunkenneſs to pay any re- 
gard to them. 62 
In the mean time, Cyrus opened the ſluices of 
his canals, which drawing off the water of the 
river, at two different parts, his army marched 
into the city without oppoſition. Belſhazzar 
rouſed from the ſtupidity into which his wine had 
thrown him, came out to meet his enemies; but 
was ſoon killed with all thoſe who attended him, 
and all who were found in the ſtreets. Such was 
the end, of the city of Babylon, after it had 
flouriſhed many years; and Cyrus having removed 
the ſeat of empire to Shuſhan in Perſia it ſoon 
became a deſert, and the place where it ſtood, is 
not now exactly known. Alexander the Great, 
attempted to rebuild Babylon; but that the pur- 
poſe of God might ſtand, and that the prophe- 
cies might be fulfilled, the ambitious tyrant was 
taken off by death before he could complete his 
deſign. It was prophecied, that Babylon ſhould 
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become the habitation of wild beaſts, and that 
at laſt it ſhould be turned into pools of water. 
Let us now ſee how this was literally fulfilled. 
When it was firſt deſerted of its inhabitants, 
the Perſian kings turned it into a park for hunt- 
ing, and there they kept their wild beaſts, When 
the Perſian empire declined, the beaſts broke 
looſe, ſo that when Alexander the Great marched 
eaſtward, he found Babylon a perfect deſert. He 
intended to have reſtored the Euphrates to its 
antient channel, but that only ſerved to complete 
the ruin of the place; for the deſign not being 
completed, the river overflowed its banks, and 
the greatelt part of that once celebrated city be- 
came a lake or pool of water. Theodorus, who 
lived about four hundred years after Chriſt, tells 
us, that Babylon was the receptacle of ſnakes, 
ſerpents, and all forts of noxious animals, fo that 
It was dangerous to viſit it. Benjamin of Ta- 
ledo, a Jew, who viſited it in 1112, tells us, that 
few remains of it were left, nor were there any 
inhabitants within many miles of it., Rawolffe, 
a German, who travelled into the eaſt in 1572, 


found it very difficult to diſcover the place upon 


which it ſtood, nor could the neighbœuring in- 
habitants give him proper directions. Many latter 
travellers. have ſought for her ſituation in vain, 


particularly Mr. Hanway, who viſited that- part 


of the world about thirty-four years ago. 

That great and good man tells us, that he 
ſpent ſeveral days to find out the ſituation of Ba- 
bylon, but could not, although he had every aſ- 
ſiſtance a modern traveller could procure. Nay, 
ſo uncertain was he of its antient ſituation, that 
the more he enquired, the more he was left in the 
dark. It was once a neſt of vile idolators, and 
afterwards became a cage for unclean beaſts, but 
now we have nothing left but the name. Let 
this conſideration ſtrike deep into the heart of 
every Britiſh ſubject, and let us learn wiſdom and 


piety from the vices of thoſe who have lived in 


ages before us. Let us learn to carry a holy 
jealouſy with us in every part of our conduct, 
and never forget, that ſin, as an offence-againit 
God, will, at at all times, bring down upon us 
the Divine vengeance. If we, as Britons, ſhould 
follow the Babylonians in their ſins, we may ex- 
pect to ſhare in their puniſhment. That almighty 
power which turned Babylon into a deſert, is able 
to deprive us of all the invaluable bleſſings we 
ſo much boaſt of, and too much abuſe: We 
can never form right notions of Divine Provi- 
dence, without attending to ſuch hiſtorical events 


as are here recorded; but if properly improved, 


they may be of great advantage to us in time, 
and infinitely ſo in eternity. As inhabitants of 
the ſame kingdom, and as fellow ſubjects, let us 
never forget, that national calamities are procured 
by national ſins, | : 
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gqueſt, but by · right of ſucceſſion. 
royal city, ſeems to have been built long before 


dia, were ſo nearly connected by a va- 
| riety of concurring circumſtances, that 
they cannot be ſeparated in this article. Nay, it 
is much better that they ſhould be kept joined, 
eſpecially as they were many ages under one ſove- 
reignty. During the continuance of the Aſſy- 
rian empire, the Medes had no regular form of 
overnment, but lived in clans or tribes, much 
fo the ſame manner as the antient Britons. At 
laſt Deyoces, the ſon of Phraortes, a Mede by 
birth, projected the ſcheme of bringing them 
all under one monarchy. He was a man of great 
prudence, and much eſteemed by his country- 
men; he had beheld with concern, the many 
diſorders which had taken place from the jarring 
contentions among petty tyrants, and he reſolved 
to avail himſelf of fach favourable circum- 
ſtances. His reputation was ſo great, that the 
people of his own diſtri&t made him their judge, 
and his decrees were ſo much aproved of, that 
his popularity encreaſed every day. The next 
part of his plan was, to pretend that he could 
not · neglect his own domeſtic affairs to ſerve the 
ublic, and therefore deſired to retire from 
buſineſs. Then it was that the good effects 
which had flowed from his wiſe adminiſtration 
began to be ſenſibly felt; for no ſooner was it 
known that Deyoces had reſigned, than all ſorts 
of ae took place among the lower 
orders of the people. 

Theſe diſorders, which threatened deſtruction 
to the ſtate, occaſioned a meeting of the chiefs 
to be held, and Deyoces having ſent his emiſ- 
ſaries thither, a motion was made, that a king 
ſhould be choſen, and the election fell unani- 
mouſly on him. Deyoces obtaining the end of 
his ambition, ſet himſelf about reforming abuſes, 
and polifhing the minds of his ſubjects. - For this 
purpoſe, he ſet about building a city, and palace; 
for before that period, the people lived in huts 
in the woods. This city was called Ecbatana, 


T antient kingdoms of Perſia and Me- 


and it was moſt magnificent and beautiful, It || and the winds as ſo many deities. Human ſacri- 


was built in a circular form on an eminence, 
from whence there was a moſt delightful proſpect 
over a plain, diverſified with woods and rivers, 
His next buſineſs was that of compoſing a-body 
of laws for his people ; and from what we read 
in antient hiſtory, they were well calculated to- 
wards promoting order among men, who had not 
till then been under a regular form of govern- 
ment. 

| Perſia had been long under the government of 
its own kings, and continued fo till the reign of 
Cyrus the Great, who united them, not by con- 
Shuſhan, the 


the times of Cyrus; for we find it mentioned as a 

flouriſhing place about the time that great prince 

iſſued his order for the Jews to return to their 

own country. The religion of the Medes and 

Perſians was of great antiquity, and probably 

taught by one of the grandſons of Noah, who 
4 


confuſion of languages. 


” 4 
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planted colonies in thoſe parts, ſoon after the 
oah had taught his 
children the knowledge of the true God; and 
that they were to truſt in his mercy through the 
mediation of a Redeemer, who was to be re- 
vealed to them at à future period of time; for 
the neceſſity of a mediator between God and man, 
was a 1 notion from the beginning. But 
as no clear revelation was then made of this Di- 
vine perſon, the people began to chuſe mediators 
for themſelves, from among the heavenly bodies, 
ſuch as the ſun, moon, and ſtars, whom they 
conſidered as in a middle ſtate between God and 
men. This was the origin of all the idolatry in 
the heathen world; and at firſt they worſhipped 
thoſe orbs themſelves, but as they found that 
they were as often under the horizon as above 
it, they were at a loſs how to addreſs them in 
their abſence. To remedy this, they. had re- 
courſe to making images, which after their con- 
ſecration, they believed endowed with Di- 
vine power, and this. was the origin of image 
worſhip. This religion firſt began among the 
Chaldeans, and it was to avoid being guilty of 
idolatry that Abraham left that country. 
Perſia, the firſt idolators were called Sabians, 
who adored the riſing ſun with the profoundeſt 
veneration, To that planet they conſecrated a 
moſt magnificent chariot, to be drawn by horſes 
of the greateſt beauty and magnitude, on every 
ſolemn feſtival. The ſame ceremony was prac- 
tiſed by many other heathens, who undoubtedly 
learned it from the Perſians, and other eaſtern 
nations. 7 Sg 
In conſequence of the veneration they paid to 
the ſun, they worſhipped the fire, and invoked 
it in all. their ſacrifices ; in their marches they car- 
ried it before their kings, and none but the 
prieſts were permitted to touch it, becauſe they 
made the people believe that it came down from 
heaven. But their adoration was not confined to 
the ſun; they worſhipped the water, the earth, 


fices were offered by them, and they burat their 
| children in fiery furnaces, appropriated to their 


idols. Theſe Medes and Perſians at firſt wor- 
ſhipped two gods, namely, Arimanius, the god 
of evil, and Oromaſdes, the giver of all good. 
By ſome it was believed, that the good ** 
from eternity, and the evil one created; but they 
all agreed, that they would continue to the end 
of time; and that the good god would overcome 
the evil one. They conſidered darkneſs as th 
ſymbol of the evil god, and light as the image of 
the good one. They held Arimanius, the evil 


god, in ſuch deteſtation, that they always wrote 


is name backward. Some antient writers have 
given us a very odd account of the origin of this 
god, Arimanius, which may ſerve to point out 
their ignorance of Divine things. Oromaſdes, 
(ſay they) conſidering that he was alone, ſaid to 
himſelf, „If I have no one to oppoſe me, where 
ce then is all my glory 2” This ſingle * 
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of his created Arimanius, who, by his everlaſting 
oppoſition to the Divine will, contributed againſt 
inclinations to the glory of Oromaſdes. 

We are told by Plutarch, that Oromaſdes 
created ſeveral inferior gods, or genii: ſuch as 
wiſdom, goodneſs, juſtice, truth, the comforts 
of life, and all lawful enjoyments. On the other 


hand, Arimanius created as many devils, ſuch as | 


lies, wickedneſs, and all ſorts of abominations. || ſilent in ſchool, and always to adore fire: 


The former likewiſe created twenty-four devils, 
and incloſed them in an egg; the latter broke 
the egg, and by that means created a mixture of 
good and evil. This doctrine of the origin of 
good and evil, bears ſuch a ſtriking reſemblance 
to that of God and the devil, that it muſt have 
been borrowed from the tradition concerning the 
fall of angels, which was undoubtedly known 
to the antient Perſians ; or it might be taken 
from the account which Moſes has tranſmitted 
to us, concerning the creation of light and dark- 


neſs. 


* The religion of the Perflans underwent a va- | 


riety of very remarkable revolutions ; for the 
Sabians, having fallen into diſgrace, they were 
fucceded by another ſect, called the Magi; who, 
on account of their pretenſions to ſuperior know- 
ledge and ſanity, became extremely popular 
among the vulgar. Nay, ſuch was the =_ 
paid to them, that no king could take poſſeſſion 


of the throne, till he had been firſt inſtructed in 
| two principles, one good and the other bad ; that 


their principles ; nor could they determine any 


affair of importance, till it had received their | 


approbation. They were at the head both of | 
| angel of darkneſs and his diſciples ſhall go into 


religion and philoſophy ; and the education of 
all the youth in the kingdom was committed to 


their care. 


It is the general opinion, that the founder of | 
the Magian religion was one Zoroaſter, who | 
| laſting happineſs. 


lived about the year of the world 2900, and it 
continued to be the eſtabliſhed religion of the 


country for many years after, They kept up con- | 


tinual fires in their temples, and ſtanding before | 
| or ſummits of hills, in the open air, by which 


theſe fires with mitres on their heads, they daily 


repeated a great number of prayers. The | 


name of their chief temple was Amanus, or Ha- 
anus, which ſignifies the Sun; and is the ſame 
ith what we find under the name of Baal in 


ſcripture. Their great reputation induced peo- | 
| the prieſts gave out, it was ſent to all the other 


ple to viſit them from all parts of the known 


world, to be inſtructed by them in the principles | 
| empire. The Magian prieſts kept their ſacred fire 


| with the greateſtdiligence, watching it continually 


of philoſophy and mythology ; and we are 
aſſured, that the great Pythagoras ſtudied many 


2 under them. They believed, with the 


igyptians, and many other heathen nations, that 


the ſoul paſſed from one body to another; and | 
this ſentiment daily gaining ground, gave way | 
for the propagation of others of a more pernici- | 
| | I The Magian religion, as reformed by Zoroaſter, 
The chief prieſt of the Magi was called Ar- 5 1 0 1 
chimagus, or worſhipper of fire; but, in latter 
times, the kings of Perſia aſſumed that dignity 
to themſelves: but there was an inferior order of 
prieſts called Harbards, who were obliged to have 
verſing with them. The Jews ha 
over their ears; and they had a girdle with four > n 
taſſels, to remind them of four eſtabliſned 
maxims. Firſt, that there is but one God. Se- 
condly, that they were to believe all the articles 


ous nature. 


very long beards ; their caps were round, falling 


of the Magian religion. Thirdly, that Zoroaſter 


was God's true and faithful apoſtle. And, laſtly, | 
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that they muſt never be weary of well-doing, as 
the only thing that could promote their honour 
in time, and their happineſs in eternity. 

While they waſhed themſelves; or ſat at meals, 
they obſerved the moſt ſtrict ſilence, no perſon be- 
ing permitted to ſpeak a word ; and this probably 


. gaye riſe to ſome of the ſentiments taught by 


Pythagoras to his ſcholars, that they were to be 


The religion of the antient Magi fell into con- 
tempt, both in Media and Perſia, in conſequence 
of the prieſts of that order having uſurped the 
ſupreme authority upon the death of Cambyles ; 
and the ſlaughter which was made of the chief men 
among them, ſunk them ſo low, that they never 
roſe to their original greatneſs: but ſtil] the affec- 
tion which the people had to a religion which 
had prevailed among them upwards of fix hun- 
dred years, was not to be eaſily rooted out ; and 
therefore an impoſtor, under the name of Zo- 


| roaſter, undertook to revive and reform it: 


Having ſeen the miſchievous effects of ador- 
ing two Gods, this artful impoſtor introduced 
one ſuperior to both ; and the learned Dr. Pri- 
deaux is of opinion, that he took this hint from 
what we read in Ifarah (Chap. xlv. 7.) „I am 
ce the Lord and there is none elle; I form the 


| © light, and create darkneſs ; I make peace, and 


« create evil.“ In aword; Zoroaſter held that there 
was but one ſupreme God, who had under him 


there is a perpetual ſtruggle between them which. 
ſhall laſt to the end of the world; that then the 


a world of their own, where they ſhall be pu- 
niſhed in everlaſting darkneſs; and the angel of 
light and his diſciples ſhall alſo go into a world of 
their own, where they ſhall be rewarded in ever- 


This Zoroaſter was the firſt who built temples 


| for the en of the fire; for before his time, 


the Magi performed their devotions on the tops 


they were expoſed to all the inclemency of the 
weather, which of te nextinguiſhed their ſacred 


fires. This ſecond Zoroaſter pretended to have 
received fire from heaven, which he placed on the 


altar of the temple of Xis in Media, from whence 


cities and temples in the Median and Perſian 


without ever ſuffering it to go out. They fed it 
with wood ſtripped of the bark; and they were 
prohibited from blowing it with their breath, or 
with bellows, leſt it ſhould have been polluted ; 
and to have done either was death by their law. 


ſeems to have been, in many points, copied from 
that of the Jews; and this is not much to be won- 
dered at, when we conſider that Zoroaſter lived 
at the time when the Jews were captives in Baby- 
lon, and where he had an opportunity of con- 


from heaven, and the Magi pretended to have 
the ſame, from all which it Is evident, that during 

the time the Jews were in captivity, much oft 
their religion was known to the Perſians, and 
ſome of their latter ſyſtems founded upon it. 

The Magian prieſts were all of one tribe, like 
thoſe 
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thoſe among the Jews; and none but the ſon of || placed at the head of their ſeminaries of learning. 


the prieſt could be ordained of their order: Nay; 
ſo fri were they in keeping the prieſthood 
among their families, that rather than mix with 
the reſt of the people, they trampled on one of 
the moſt ſacred laws of nature, by committing 
inceſt with their ſiſters, and (horrid to mention) 
with their mothers. Thus the Roman Poet ridi- 
cules them : 


The Magi muſt from thꝰ inceſtous mixture ſpring 

Of ſons and mothers: ſo the Magi ling. 

The Perſians praiſe the monſtrous breed, nor 
blame, 

And ſkreen foul inceſt with religion's name: 


The Magian prieſts were divided into three 
orders ; the arch-prieſts, their deputies, and the 
inferior ones, who, for the moſt part, reſided in 
the country. The ſecond Zoroaſter had the ad- 
dreſs to get his religion eſtabliſhed in the Perſian 
empire; and there it continued to flouriſh till 
the Mahometans, by force of arms, eſtabliſhed 
their own on its ruins. 

He compiled a book for the uſe of the prieſts, 
who were to explain it to the public at large, who 
attended the ſacrifices. This book was called 


| 
| 
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the Zend, a word which ſignifies a kindler of fire, 


becauſe it was for the uſe of thoſe wlio wor- 
ſhipped the fire; but the allegorical meaning was, 
to kindle the fire of religion in their hearts. The 
firſt part of this book contains the Iturgy of the 
magians; and although Mahometaniſm is now 
eſtabliſhed in Perſia, yet there are ſtill ſome wor- 
ſhippers of fire among them; for the truth of 
which we have the teſtimony of Mr. Hanway, 
who was preſent on the ſpot, where he ſaw the 
nature of their ſervice. When Zoroaſter had 
finiſhed this book, he preſented it to Darius 
Hyſtafpis, bound up in ſeveral volumes, making, 
in the whole, twelve hundred ſkins of parchment. 
In this book there are ſo many paſſages taken out 
of the Old Teſtament, that ſome. learned men 
have ſuppoſed the author was a Jew. He gave 
almoſt the ſame account of the creation of the 
world as we find written in the book of Geneſis; 
and of the antient Patriarchs as recorded in 
ſcripture. He 1njoins relating to clean and un- 


clean beaſts, the ſame as was done by Moſes, 
and in the ſame manner orders the people to pay 


tythes to the prieſts. | The reſt of the book con- 
tains the life of the author; his pretended 
viſions ; the methods he uſed in order to eſtabliſh 


his religion ; and concludes with exhortations to 


obedience, But notwithſtanding ſuch ſtriking 
ſimiliarities between the Zend and the Law of Mo- 
ſes, yet it will not follow from hence that he was 
a Jew. The Jews had been ſeventy years in cap- 
tivity, and many of them being men of learning, 
no doubt but ſuch a great man as Daniel, or ſuch 
an illuſtrious queen as Eſther, weuld get them 


empire. 
. people, they even ſent ſtudents to India 
an 


to the fire. 


Jofephus tells us, that the great fame of Daniel 
in revealing and interpreting the dreams of Ne- 
buchadnezzar diffuſed itſelf throughout the whole 
The Chaldeans and Perſians were an 


Egypt; and finding the Jews in a ſtate of 
captivity among them, they would naturally en- 
quire into the myſteries of their religion. That 
Zoroaſter was not a Jew, will appear from the 
following conſiderations. 

Firſt, the Jews were not idolators after the 
captivity ; but the followers of Zoroaſter were 
idolators, for they actually paid Divine honours 
e Let any perſon peruſe Pſalm 
CXXXV11, where in the midſt of an idolatrous 
nation, the Jews refuſed to ſing even one of their 
ſongs to the heathens. "2 v7 

Secondly, The Perſians, long after the death 
of Zoroaſter, continued to hate the Jews, and 
mocked at their religion ; a circumſtance which 
could not have taken place if Zoroaſter had been 
one of thoſe people. Many heathens obſerved 
rites and ceremonies ſimilar to thoſe of the Jews, 
but we always find them mixing idolatry with 
them, which may ſerve to ſhew that they were 
not of a Divine original. 

Laſtly, the Jews were very tenacious of their 
law, and rather than profane it after their return 
from the captivity, many of them ſuffered 'the 
moſt excruciating tortures under the tyrant Anti- 


| ochus. Now Zoroaſter only abridged ſome parts 
| of their laws, ſo as to ſuit his own purpoſe : and 
| probably with a view of making proſelytes 


among ſuch of the Jews as had ſettled in Perſia, 
after the great body of that people returned 
from the captivity. . Upon the whole, it ſeems 
evident, that Zoroaſter was a native Perſian and an 
idolator; but having received ſome part of his edu- 
cation under ſome learned Jews, he knew what part 


of their religion would ſuit his countrymen; and 


mixing thoſe rites with idolatry, he laid the foun- 
ation of that ſyſtem which continued many years 
after, and of which there are ſtill ſome remains. 

In conſidering every ſyſtem of antient idolatry, 
new reflections preſent themſelves to our minds. 
Thus, in Perſia, two antient ſyſtems of idolatry 
took place, and, at laſt, an artful impoſtor eſta- 
bliſhed another on its ruins. But although it 
might not be ſo groſs as ſome of thoſe that went 
we a yet ſtill it was idolatry, which may ſerve 
to ſhew that, without Divine revelation, no man 
can come to the knowledge of the truth. Abra- 
ham would have been an 1dolator, had not God 
called him from Ur of the Chaldeans ; and when 
Chriſt came in the fleſh, he found the wholeworld 
lying in wickedneſs. How wretched then muft 
the condition of thoſe perſons be who reje& the 
goſpel of our Saviour! Well might it he ſaid of 
tuch perſons that they love darkneſs rather than 
light, becauſe their deeds are evil. 


The 


The Religion of the Antient CANAANITES, SYRIANS, 
ARABIANS, Gc. 
L thoſe Nations, who inhabited the || cedar, cypreſs, and oak. fn proceſs of time, as 
land afterwards called Paleſtine, were | the arts were more cultivated, they began to 
deſcended from Canaan the ſon of Ham; || make their images, or idols, of richer materials, 
for although we find many ſub-diviſions among | ſuch as ſilver and gold, many of which they 
them, under as many different names, yet the | adorned with precious ſtones. It is, however, 
general one was that of Canaanites : And here ĩt is || certain that many of the more learned and wiſe 
neceſſary that we ſhould anſwer a deiſtical object among the heathens, neither worſhipped images, 
tion made by Lord Bolingbroke, and ſome others, ꝶ nor did they acknowledge a plurality of gods. 
againſt a paſſage in the ſacred ſcripture; and this They conſidered them as ſubordinate mediators, 
we the more readily comply with, becauſe many | always looking up to one Supreme Being, as the 
weak, tho' otherwiſe well-meaning perſons, have || Sovereign Lord of all things, This, however, 
been led into an error by thoſe deſigning men. was no better than idolatry; of which we ſhall 
In Geneſis ix, we read of Noah having got || have occaſion to ſpeak largely hereafter. It be- 
drunk with the fruit of the vine, and that while he || got a thouſand unnatural crimes, not proper to 
was in a ſtate of intoxication in his tent, Ham, | be mentioned ; of which we have a melancholy 
his youngeſt ſon, came in and beheld his naked- || account in the conduct of the men of Sodom, who 
neſs ; but Shem and Japhet went backwards and || for their abominations were juſtly deſtroyed, by 
covered him. When Noah awoke, and found how || fire and brimſtone being rained down upon 
different the behaviour of his ſons had been, he || them from heaven. 
ſaid (verſe 25) © Curſed be Canaan ; a ſervant of | The tribes of the Canaanites were never 
« ſervants bal he be unto his brethren.” Now || united under one form of government, every 
Canaan is no where mentioned as the aggreflor; || little diſtri& having a chief of its own, and every 
but there cannot remain the leaſt doubt, but he || diſtrif had its particular god. Thus Baal-zebub, 
was, at that time, along with his father, and like | or Achor, was called the god of flies ; the prieſts 
Ham, mocked at the aged patriarch ; a crime || having given out, that no flies dared to come 
attended with many aggravating circumſtances. || near his altars, while the people attended on the 
But the deiſtical objection is this, “It was in- ſacrifices. This idol was in great repute, as ap- 
conſiſtent, ſay they, with the goodneſs of God, to || pears from Ahaziah, king of Iſrael, ſending his 
inflict a curſe on anation in latter ages for the guilt || ſervants to enquire at his oracle, whether he 
of an anceſtor. Now let every unprejudiced reader || ſhould recover from a fall he had from a window. 
attend to the paſſage, and then he will find that || 2 Kings 1. 
the whole was a prediction, and not an impreca- | Baal-Berith, or lord of the covenant, was an 
tion. Noah, by the ſpirit of prophecy, forſeeing || idol worſhipped by the Sechemites, and many of 
that the deſcendants of his ſon Ham, would com- || the idolatrous Iſraelites erected altars to him. To 
| 


mit the groſſeſt idolatries, only foretold what || him human facrifices were offered; and it was 


would happen to them in latter times, and that | common to appeal to him as a witneſs and judge 
their names ſhould periſh from off the earth. || in all matters of controverſy ; and, eſpecially, 
That all this happened in the manner that Noah || when promiſes, covenants, engagements, or trea- 
foretold will appear from the following narra- || ties of peace were entered into. The Moabites, 


tive, | and Midianites, who lived near the borders of 


From ſome circumſtances, it appears, that || the Canaanites, worſhipped Baal-Peor ; for we 
when Abraham came to ſojourn among theſe 


| are told that the Iſraelites joined themſelves to 
people, they were not all equally corrupt; and || him, and that the great king Solomon built him 
we do not read of any images among them ; but || an altar. Who this Baal-Peor was, we are not 
as images will be often mentioned in the courſe || certainly informed; but all the Jewiſh Rabbies 
of this work, we ſhall here ſay ſomething con- || agree, that he was the god of lewdneſs, and that 
cerning their original. the moſt abuſive rites were obſerved in his tem- 
The firſt images or ſtatues were made in ho- | ple. | 
Hour of great men, who had performed extraor- | He had groves planted, and altars ere&ed on 
dinary exploits ; and theſe being ſet up in parti- the top of a mountain in Moab, called Peor, 
cular places, great veneration was paid to them, || from which, probably, he took his name ; for 
which, in the end, turned to religious adoration. || Jupiter is often called Olympius, becauſe his firſt 
It appears, from Pliny, that thoſe ſtatues were || temple ſtood on that mountain, It is certain that 
at firſt made of brick, ſuch as that uſed in build- || his prieſts offered human facrifices and what 
ing the famous tower of Babel. was ſtill more unnatural, they eat of the victims 
But to give beauty to thoſe earthen ſtatues, | when ſacrificed. Thus we read in Pſalm cvi. 
they painted them over with various colours. || They joined themſelves unto Baal-Peor. and 
Next to earth, wood ſeems to have been moſt || © eat the facrifices of the dead.” : 
commonly uſed in the conſtruction of images, as Baal-Zephon was another of their idols; and 
appears from what we read in the, prophet, ſaiah || it ſeems to have been originally ſet up as a mak 
(xliv. 14.) who reproves the Molators of thoſe || or boundary, between Egypt and Canaan Eu- 
times for making to themſelves graven images of | ſebius ſuppoſes it to have been upon the borders 
: of 
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e northern parts of the Red-ſea, where the 
of 0 of Iſract croſſed ; for we read, that the 
children of Iſrael came to Baal-Zephon, on the 
third day. after they left Egypt. The Jewiſh 
Rabbies have a- tradition concerning this idol, 
which is not unworthy of our notice. They tell 
us, that when the deſtroying angel paſſed over 
Egypt, all their idols, excepting this, were de- 
moliſhed, whereupon the Egyptians, formed a 
high notion of his power, and went in crouds to 
worſhip him. _ Moſes, obſerving that they went 
in crouds thither, petitioned Pharaoh that he 
'too might be permitted to take a journey to the 
place along with his countrymen the Iſraelites. 

Pharaoh complied with his requeſt ; but as the 
Iſraelites were employed on the ſhore of the 
Red-ſea in picking up the precious ſtones, which 
the river Phiſon had carried into the Gihon, and 
from thence were conveyed to the Red-ſea, where- 
by they were thrown upon dry land, Pharaoh ſur- 
prized them; but deferring to attack the Iſrael- 
ites till next day, and offering in the mean time 
ſacrifices to Baal Zephon, they paſſed the Red-ſea 
and eſcaped. This tradition may ſerve to ſhew, 
what wretched notions the Jewiſh Rabbies en- 
deavoured to inculcate into the minds of their 
people; but this is rejected by the Jews of the 
preſent age. That Moſes the ſervant of the true 
God ſhould ſacrifice to an idol, is ſuch an abſurd, 
idle tale, as does not deſerve refutation: it 


carries confutation along with it. 


Chemoſh was another idol worſhipped by the 
Canaanites, and alſo by the Moabites, and he 
had his temples on mountains, ſurrounded with 
groves of tall oaks. As the Moabites ſeem to 
have been idolators from the beginning, and as 
they were the offspring of an inceſtous inter- 
courſe between Lot and his daughters, ſo we need 
not be ſurprized to read, that inceſt was not only 
tolerated by them in their temples, but even 
commanded as a duty. 

A powerful body of theſe people were called Phi- 
liſtines, and inhabited the ſea coaſt of the Medi- 


terranean, near where Tyre was afterwards built. 


They conſiſted of five tribes, under the command 
of ſo many chiefs; and it appears from ſcripture, 
that they were not routed out by the children of 
Iſrael; but remained to be a check and ſcourge 
upon them, as often as they relapſed into idolatry. 
The name of their chief idol was Dagon, called 
by the Greeks, Azotus ; and the image repre- 
ſented a man upwards from the naval, and all 


below reſembled a fiſh. He was the ſame with 


the god Jupiter, or ſupreme deity of the hea- 
thens, although worſhipped under a different 
name. The Egyptians worſhipped him under the 
ſhape of a fiſh ; becauſe, in Tryphon's wars with 
the gods, he concealed himſelf in the ſea, under 
that form. This has induced ſome to believe, 
that Dagon was Venus ; becauſe Diodorus Sicu- 
lus relates, that at Aſkelon, a famous city of the 
Philiſtines, Venus Was worſhipped in the ſhape 
of a woman upwards, and a fiſh downwards. Af- 
ter all theſe conjectures, probably none of them 
are right; for this idol is mentioned in ſcripture, 
in the maſculine gender. When the Philiſtines 
had taken the ark of God from the children of 
Iſrael, and brought it to Aſhdod, they placed it 
in the temple of Dagon, cloſe by the image of 
that idol; but the next morning, when they came 
. | 


4t 
into the temple, they found Dagon fallen on his 
face on the ground, with the head and hands 
broken off. This idol had a temple at Aſhdod 
ſo late as the times of the Maccabees; for we 
read in the firſt book of the Maccabees, that Jo- 
nathan, having beaten the army. of Apollonius, 
Demetrius's general, they fled to Aſhdod, and 
entered the temple of Dagon ; but Jonathan ſet 
fire to the town and conſumed it, and the temple 
with all thoſe who had taken refuge in it. Mil- 


ton places him among the fallen angels, when he 
ſays : 


Dagon his name; ſea monſter ! upward man, 
And downward fiſh ; yet had his temple high, 
Rear'd in Azotus, dreaded through the coaſt 
Of Paleftine, in Gath, and Aſkelon. 


Upon attending to the nature of the antient 
mythology, it will appear that the Philiſtines had 
their idol in the form already mentioned, becauſe 
they inhabited the ſea coaſt, and were among the 
firſt who carried on commerce with diſtant na- 
tions, by means of the watery element. In the 
city of Gaza, now called by the Turks Gazera, 
in Paleſtine ; about one half of the temple of 
Dagon ſtill remains, and this temple was built on 
the ruins of that deſtroyed by Sampſon. 
Another idol worſhipped in common by the 
Philiſtines and Syrians, was Derceto, ſuppoſed to 
be the ſame with Venus. Diodorus gives us the 
following account of it. In Syria, there is a 
city called Aſkelon, near which is a deep lake, 
abounding with plenty of different ſorts of fiſh. 
Not far from the lake, ſtands the temple of the 
famous goddeſs Derceto, the mother of Semira- 
mis, who has the face of a woman, and the reſt 
of her body reſembling a fiſh ; for which the Sy- 
rians aſſign the following reaſon : Venus having 
conceived a hatred againſt Derceto, cauſed her to 
fall in love with a young Syrian, by whom ſhe 
conceived a daughter; but being aſhamed of 
what ſhe had done, ſhe murdered the young man, 
expoſed the child in the woods, and then threw 
herſelf into the lake, where ſhe was transformed 
into a fiſh; for which reaſon the Syrians eat no 


fiſhes, but worſhip them as gods. Thus the 
poet ſays, 


The Syrians hence revere the ſcally brood, . - 
Nor dare to make the hallow'd fiſh their food. 


Elagabalus, worſhipped by the Syrians, as well 
as ſome of the Canaanites, was no other than the 

ſun"; but the meaning of the name is not eaſily 
| known. But the moſt probable opinion is, that 
It means the god of the mountain ; for the image 


| repreſented a large ſtone on the top of an arti- 


ficial mountain. 
This idol is often taken notice of by the 
poets. Thus we read: 


| In the mid plains fair Apamea ſtands ; 
| And next Emeſſa, on the neighbouring lands: 
| Theſe to the ſun their adorations pay, 


And victims bleed to the bright god of day ; 
His fame with tow'ring Libanus contends, 
And in the clouds its glitt'ring ſummit ends. 


It is remarkable, that Antoninus Varius aſſumed 
the name of this idol, becauſe he had formerly 
been one of his prieſts ; and he ordered a temple 
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42 
to be erected for him at Rome, where he was 
worſhipped under the form of a pyramid. 

The Sidonians, who were a ſect of the Philiſ- 
tines, and very groſs idolators, worſhipped a 
goddeſs whom they called 4raroth, which, in 
the Syrian language, ſignifies ſleep ; and this 
idol is often called the Queen of Heaven. Some 
believe the moon was adored under this name; 
and we find that Solomon introduced the worſhip 


of it, to pleaſe ſome of his concubines, who were 


natives of Sidon. Fg the queen of Ahab, 
king of Iſrael, had altars erected to this idol 


throughout every part of her dominions ; and 
ſhe had, at one time, upwards of four hundred 
rieſts to attend her. She was always worſhipped 
under the character of a woman, but in different 
forms of dreſs, according to the different nations 
where divine honours, and religious worſhip were 
paid her. g 
For the moſt part, ſne was repreſented with 
horns in the form of a creſcent, and many have 
believed that by her was meant Rachel, the be- 
loved wife of Jacob, her name ſignifying ſleep 
in the Hebrew. She is ſaid to have conſecrated 
the city of Tyre, by depoſiting in it a fallen ſtar; 
from whence came the report, that a ſtar often 
darted upon her temple, which the people be- 
lieved to be Venus. Her chief temple was on 
mount Lebanus, waich was actually a perfect 
fink of lewdneſs, a ſchool for the moſt beaſtly 
luſts, which were permitted here becauſe Venus 
was faid to have had her firſt intercourſe in this 
lace with her beloved Adonis. This is the ſame 
deity which was worſhipped by the Iſraelites 
under the name of Aſtare, or Aſtrea, of whom 
Ovid makes mention when he ſays, 


When juſtice ceas d and human blood was fhed, 
From earth to heaven divine Aſtrea fled. 


Moloch was another god worſhipped by theſe 
antient idolators, particularly by the Ammonites, 
the inceſtous offspring of Lot and his daughters. 
We are told in ſcripture, that the children of 
Ifrael, as an aggravation of their impiety, cauſed 
their children to paſs through the fire to Moloch, 


which breught upon them the Divine diſpleaſure, 


and at laſt Almighty vengeance. There have 
been various opinions concerning this ſpecies of 


idolatry, ſome believing that the children only 


jumped over a fire, and others, that they paſſed 
derben two ſlow fires to the image. 

Both thefe notions, however, are contra- 
tlicted by the cleareſt teftimany of ſcripture ; for 
we are expreſly told, that the Ammonites, and, 
after them, the children of Iſrael, burnt their 
children alive to Moloch; and Moſes prohibits 
the people from adoring this deity, under the 
ſevereſt penalties. Solomon built a temple to 
the idol Moloch on mount Qlivet, and Manaſſeh, 
the moſt impious of all the kings of Judah, made 
his children paſs through the fire to Moloch. 
We are not told in fcripture, whether Moloch 
was worſhipped in groves, in valleys, or on hills, 
by the Ammonites ; but certain it is, that the 
idolatrous children of Iſrael appropriated the 
valley of the ſon of Hinnom for this impious 
ſervice. This valley lay eaſtward of Jeruſalem, and 
was the ſame place wherein all the filth of thecity 
was burnt at the time our Saviour was on earth. 


We ſhall here inſert what the Rabbins have 
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told us concerning this idol. They fay it was 
made of braſs, the body refembling that of a 
man, and the head that of a calf, with a royal 
diadem, and the arms extended. They add, that 


when children were to be offered to him, they 


heated the ſtatue, and put the miſerable victim 
between his arms, where it was ſoon conſumed 
by the violence of the flame. We are further 
told, that this idol had ſeven temples or chapels. 
All theſe altars, temples, or chapels, were ap- 
propriated to the different ſorts of ſacrifices that 
were to be offered. Thus he who offered a 
bird, went into the firſt chapel ; he who offered 
a lamb, into the ſecond; he who preſented a 
ſheep, into the third; he who brought a call, 
into the fourth ; he who brought a bullock, into 
the fifth; he who brought an ox, into the 
ſixth ; but the ſeventh, the grandeſt of all, was 
deſtined for thoſe who brought their own chil- 
dren. From the whole of this we may learn, 
that human ſacrifices were the moſt acceptable at 
the altars of Moloch ; which, undoubtedly, made 
our great poet Milton rank him among the infer- 
nal deities, as one of the fallen angels, and as 
one who was to be a curſe to the 1dolatrous world. 
Another god of the Syrians and Canaanites is 
called Rimmon, and he was chiefly worſhipped at 
Damaſcus. He is mentioned but once in ſcrip- 
ture, namely, in the account of Naaman, the 
Syrian general, when he came to the prophet 
Eliſha to be cured of the leproſy. Rimmon, in 
the Hebrew, ſignifies a pomegranate, which fruit 
being ſacred to Venus, ſome are of opinion that 
they were one and the fame ; but this cannot be, 
becauſe Venus is in the feminine gender, whereas 
this idol is always in the maſculine. 8 
The Syrians had an idol which they worſhipped 


under the name of Azad, which, in their language, 


ſignified one. By him was meant the fun, and 
they gave him the earth to wife ; for they painted 
Adad with rays ſhooting downward, and the earth 
with rays ſhooting upwards, to ſhew that all 
earthly productions were owing to the influence 
of the ſun. Joſephus thinks this idol was wor- 
ſhipped in memory of Benhadad ; but that is 
not in the leaſt probable, becauſe that prince 
lived long after the whole maſs of "idolatry was 
formed, and reduced into a ſyſtem. | 

Babia was another goddeſs of the Syrians, 
and worſhipped under the image of an infant ; 
for it was common amongſt them to call their 
children by its name, eſpecially ſuch as they in- 
tended to dedicate to the prieſthood, Young 
children were offered up in ferifice to this idol, 
and mothers, without relenting, heard the cries 
of their tortured offspring. 
But of all the gods of the Syrians and Canaan- 
Ites, none were honoured ſo much as Bazl, who 
was no other than the Belus of 'the Chaldeans, 
and the Jupiter of the Greeks. Tt is probable, 
the ſun was worſhipped unter this name; for 
Joſiah, willing to make ſ6me attonement for the 
lins of his father Maflaſſeh, in worſhipping Baal 
and all the hoſt of heaven, put to death the ido- 
latrous prieſts that burnt incenſe unto Baal, ta 
the ſun, Afid to the moon, and to the planets, and 
to all the hoſt of heaven. He likewife 'took 


away the horſes that the kings of Judah had 
1 the ſun, and burnt the chariots of the 
un with fire. £ 4 | 
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reſt, and broken them to pieces. 


This idol Baal is often mentioned in ſcripture 
in the plural number, Ballim, and always im- 
plies univerſal power, wiſdom and knowledge. 
His temples were built within encloſures, for 
which reaſon they were called in the Hebrew and 
Syriac languages Chamanim, and perpetual fires 
were kept burning in them. Mr. Maundrell, in 
his journey from Aleppo to Jeruſalem, tells us 
that he-ſaw many of the remains of them, but 
moſt of the ſtatues were defaced. The Maho- 
metans have a ſtrange tradition concerning this 
idol, which for the uſe and amuſement of the 
curious reader, we ſhall ſet down in this place. 

They ſay, that before Abraham left Ur of the 
Chaldeans, he took an opportunity to break in 
pieces all the idols except Baal, about whoſe neck 
he hung the ax with which he had accompliſhed 
his deſign, that the people might ſuppoſe Baal 
himſelf was the author of all this miſchief. Such 
is the manner in which the Mahometans related 
this ſtory, but the Jews tell it ſomewhat different. 

They ſay that Abraham performed this exploit 
in his father's ſhop, during his abſence, and that 
Terah returning, and demanding the occaſion of 
this diſorder, Abraham told him that the 1dols 
had quarrelled about an offering of fine flour 
brought them by an old woman, and that the 
ſtrongeſt of them (Baal) had got the better of the 
They add, 
that Terah, falling into a violent paſſion, carried 
his ſon before Nimrod, who gave him a ſevere 
'reprimand. | 
Such were the principal idols worſhipped 
by the Canaanites, and bad as idolatry 1s, 
yet had they confined themſelves ſimply to the 
practice of image - worſhip, poſſibly God might 
Fave fuffered them to remain 1n their poſſeſſions 
till the fulneſs of time, when the Meſſiah was to 
enlighten all mankind by his goſpel. But their 


aloud for vengeance from heaven. Murder, 


'rapine, and all ſorts of cruelty; were but trifles 


when compared with human ſacrifices, and unna- 
tural crimes which ought not to be mentioned. 
Thus God, in his all-wiſe and holy providence, 
deſtroyed them, according to the prediction of 


Noah, to make room for his choſen people. 


The Arabians, of whoſe religion we ſhall here 
give ſome account, were the deſcendants of 
Iſhmael, the ſon of Abraham, by his concubine 
Hagar; and they are, in ſome reſpects, even to 


uncivihzed even to this day. His hand was to be 


yet conquered. 


was ſold into Egypt. 
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this day, the moſt remarkable people in the | 
world. The angel told Hagar that her ſon | 
mould be a wild man, and the Arabians remain | 


againſt every man, and every man's hand againſt 
him; and fo it is to this day, for the Arabians 
live by plundering, not only ſuch as travel from 
this part of the world, but even the Turks them- 
felves, who pretend to be their maſters. He was | 
to live in the midſt of his brethren; and it is 
very remarkable, that the Arabians were never 
| In vain did the great monarchs | 

of 'the'eaft attempt to ſubdue them, they till re- 
main what they were three thouſand years ago. 
After the death of Iſhmael they multiplied ex- / 
tremiely faſt, and became 4 great nation; for we | 
find them a trading people at the time Joſeph |] altars. 
Like the reſt of the 
eaſtern nations, they were idolators, and wor- || made their altars of earth or turf, and they were, 
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| ſhipped the ſun, moon and ſtars under different 


names, the chief of which was Allat, in the city 
of Tayef, and it was held in ſuch eſteem, that 
when Mahomet ordered it to be deſtroyed, the 
people lamented moſt bitterly, | 
Another of the Arabian idols was Aluzza; 
worſhipped by ſeveral of their tribes under the 
ſhape of an Egyptian thorn. At firſt it was 
adored in the open fields; but in time temples 
and altars were erected to it ; it remained till 
the time of Mahomet, who cauſed all its 
temples to be demoliſhed, and flew the prieſts 
who officiated in them. The Arabians, who 
lived moſtly towards the eaſt, worſhipped 445 
under the ſhape of a calf, which they proba- 
bly borrowed from the Egyptians, with whom 
they traded. They had a goddeſs named Beltha, 
and probably the Venus of the Greeks. They 
kept three holidays in the year to this idol, and 
the altars whereon they ſacrificed were at the 
gates of their temples. The Sabeans, mentioned 
Job I, were the principal worſhippers of this 
goddeſs, and they made a point * conſcience to 
carry part of their plunder to her temple. The 
leading principle in the religion of the antient 
Arabians, was their fixed belief in Fairies or 
Genii; they believed that theſe Genii attended 
people through life, that every man had two 
waiting upon him, the one good and the 
other evil, that all evil actions were com- 
mitted at the inſtigation of the evil ſpirit in the 
abſence of the good Genii, who ſometimes went 
on a meſſage to heaven. They believed further, 
that theſe two angels, or Genii, were continually 


| at war with each other, and this the people.con- 


horrid abominations were ſuch, that they called | 


fidered as the cauſe of the contending paſſions 
in their minds. They were worſhipped by the 
antient Arabians as the companions or friends of 
God, and they believed that they appeared to 
them in their ſleep. The principal Genii was 
called Hafedbah, and when the people went on 
Journeys to plunder, they prayed he would ſend 
ſome ſtrong Genii to protect them, and ſome 
wiſe ones to direct them in their journey. 
But although the Arabians worſhipped idols, 
yet they believed there was one ſupreme God to 
whom they afcribed the moſt ſublime attributes, 
ſuch as eternity, omnipotence, incomprehenſibi- 
lity, &c. which will appear from the following 
verſes. | 


Why ſhould we ſeek to comprehend what can- 
not be comprehended ? | | | 

It is a tree which hath neither root, trunk, nor 
branches for thoughts to lay hold of 

It is a riddle in which we can neither find a na- 
tural nor a metaphorical ſenſe, and of which 


* 


there is no ſatisfactory explication. 


God is infinitely above the capacity of our un- 
derſtandings, and we always loſe ourſelves when 
we would comprehend, or gueſs at What he is, 


let it therefore ſuffice us to adore him with a re- 


ſpectful filence. 
All thoſe antient heathen nations had temples, 
but it does not appear that any of them were very. 


magnificient, that ſort of grandeur having been re- 


ferved for the Greeks of whom afterwards. In the 
mean time let us ſay ſomething concerning their 


In the moſt early ages of the world, the Pagans 
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for the moſt part, in groves or on hills, and be- 
ſides offering up ſacrifices to the gods, they were 


uſed for ſeveral other purpoſes. All alliances 
with foreign princes were ratified on the altars, that 
the gods might be witneſs of the faithful perfor- 
mance of them; of this we have many inſtances 
both in antient hiſtory and poetry. Thus, 
Hamilcar made his ſon Hannibal lay his hand on 
the altar, and ſwear he would never make peace 
with the Romans, and thus a poet ſays : 


I touch the ſacred altars, touch the flames, 

And all thoſe pow'rs atteſt, and all their names : 
Whatever chance befal on either ſide, 

No term of time this union ſhall divide. 


Another uſe of altars was to be an aſylum for 
ſuch as were in danger of being puniſhed. It 
was reckoned a ſort of ſacrilege to drag any per- 
ſon from the altar, let his crimes be ever ſo enor- 
mous; becauſe he was conſidered as under the 
immediate protection of the god to whom the al- 
tar was dedicated. Romulus, in order to bring 
people to Rome, ordered many altars to be ſer up, 
that ſuch as were obliged to abſcond from the 
neighbouring towns might find refuge there. 

In latter times, altars were made of ſtone, and 
their heights were regulated according to the 
titles of the deities to whom they were conſe- 
crated. The celeſtial gods and goddeſſes had 
their altars built very high, but the terreſtrial 
ones had theirs not above a foot from the earth, 
and for the infernal gods, they dug holes in the 
earth. The name of the god was inſcribed on 
the altar ſometimes in letters, but more com- 
monly in hieroglyphics, pointing out his quali- 
ties or attributes. We have no account of altars 
before the deluge, but that muſt be owing to the 
want of records. After the flood, Noah built 
an altar and offered burnt offerings upon it, and 
in the patriarchial ages, the altars were generally 
built near ſome groves ſacred to ſolitude, as 
places properly calculated to inſpire devotion, and 
lead the mind up to the contemplation of hea- 
venly things. But as this gave rife to idolatry, 
the Jews were forbidden, under the ſevereſt pe- 
nalties, to worſhip God 1n groves or on hills, nor 
were they to plant any trees near the place where 
the true God was worſhipped. Thus God ſays 
to Moſes : 

« An altar of earth ſhalt thou make unto me, 
and ſhalt ſacrifice thereon, thy burnt-offerings, 
cc and thy peace-offerings, thy ſheep and thine 
« oxen. And if thou wilt make me an altar of 
ce ſtone, thou ſhalt not build it of hewn ſtone, 
« for if thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou haſt 
« polluted it. Neither ſhalt thou go up by ſteps 
« into my altar, that thy nakedneſs be not diſ- 
« covered thereon.” | 

The reaſon why the prieſts were not to go up 
ſteps to the altar, was, becauſe they wore ſhort 
'garments like petticoats, which, upon ſtooping, 
would have diſcovered their nakedneſs; and this 


precept was enjoined to diſtinguiſh them as the 


worſhippers of the true God, from the heathens, 
who uſed the moſt odious indecencies in their re- 
ligious ceremonies. In the temple of Jeruſalem 
there were ſeveral altars, the firſt of which was 
that for burnt offerings made of Shittim-wood, 
nine feet ſquare, and about four feet high. It was 
_ overlaid with braſs, and at each corner there was 
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like a horn or ſpire wrought out of the ſame piece 
of wood with the altar itſelf, The uſe of theſe 
horns was to bind the ſacrifice to the altar, and 
it was placed in the open air before the entrance 
into the tabernacle, that the ſmoke might not 
ſully any of the ſacred veſſels. This altar was 
conſtructed in ſuch a manner, that it could be 
carried by the prieſt from one place to another. 

Within the tabernacle, they had the altar 
of incenſe, but we know no more of it, but that 
it was overlaid with pure gold. Every morning 
and evening the officiating prieſt offered ſacrifices 
upon it, while the people ſtood without praying, 
of which we have an inſtance in Luke I. This was |, 
the altar which the prophet Jeremiah hid, when 
he found that the city and temple were to be 
deſtroyed. ; 

Among the Greeks and Romans, altars were 
erected on the moſt conſpicuous parts of the high- 
ways, and even in the market places in their ci- 
ties. Thus we find that when Paul was at Athens, 
he paſſed by and ſaw an altar with this inſcrip- 
tion, To the unknown God. 

In the early ages of chriſtianity there were no 
altars, and the communion table was not called 
by that name till about the beginning of the fifth 
century, of which we ſhall have occaſion to take 
notice in the ſubſequent part of this work. The 
church of England in conjunction with the Lu- 
therans, are the only proteſtants who give the 
name of altar to that place where they comme- 
morate the death of our Divine redeemer ; but it 
was not ſo when the reformation took place, for 


at that time, it was ordered that the ſacrament - 
of the Lord's-Supper ſhould be adminiſtered in 
the moſt convenient part of the church, chapel, += - 


or chancel, according to the circumſtances which 
might be neceſſary to regulate the conduct of the 
miniſter. 

Wherever there is an altar it is implied there 
ſhould be ſacrifices, but the Chriſtian knows na 
ſacrifice but that of Chriſt, who offered himſelf _ © 
as an attonement for the ſins of wicked men, for 
the guilt of an offending world. 

When we contemplate the fate of thoſe an- 
tient nations, whoſe ſins brought down upon 
them the Divine vengeance, we ſhould naturally 
be led to conſider, in what relation we ſtand to 
the great lord of providence and grace. To. 
uſe the words of the moſt accompliſhed divine 
that ever wrote ſince the apoſtolic age (archbi- 
ſhop Leighton) all our purſuits are vain, unelſs 
directed to a proper end. God looks down with 
contempt upon conquerors as ſcourges in his hand 
to puniſh diſobedient children, while he ſheds 
the dew of his bleſſing upon the humble and 
lowly of heart. Thoſe heathens became wiſe, 
or rather they became fooliſh in their own conceits ; 
and the eternal God, by whom they were made, 
was treated with the utmoſt indignity, and to 
the diſhonour of their nature they worſhipped. -) 
the works of their own hands. Well inigkt God. 
have given them up to dark deluſions ; He thoſe 
that honour him, he will honour, and thoſe 
that deſpiſe him, ſhall be lightly eſteemed. Let 
this conſideration ſink deep into the mind of 
every reader, and let them conſider true religion 
as the grand ornament of human life. This 
will ſecure their peace of mind in time; and, 
will make them happy throughout all eternity. 

| | EY The 
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other provinces adjoining to it, we ſhall firſt 
conſider what it was before the promulgation 
of the goſpel, and ſecondly, what religion the 
natives at preſent profeſs Here the author con- 
ſiders himſelf as highly favoured, in having had an 
opportunity of converſing with the only gentle- 
man, who, during the preſent age, has viſited 
thoſe unfrequented deſerts. Not that they are 
really deſerts, many of them being well inha- 
bited ; but that they are little frequented by Eu- 
ropeans, who, for want of proper information, 
conſider the people as ſavages, with whom it 1s 
dangerous to have any connections. 
Ethiopia is ſituated to the ſouth of Egypt, and 
between the kings of that country, and the Egyp- 


tians, there were continual wars. 


I. treating of this extenſive empire, and the 
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Nay, it often 


happened, that the Ethiopians took poſſeſſion of 
lic perſuaſion. 


Egypt, and placed ſome of their princes upon 
the throne of that extenſive and fertile kingdom. 
This will appear the more evident, when we con- 
ſider that the Ethiopians often invaded the bor- 
ders of Paleſtine in vaſt numbers, which they 
could not have done, had not they either been in 
poſſeſſion of Egypt, or nearly allied to the people; 


Aſia by land, in any other manner. 
The Ethiopians, originally a colony of the 


nies, in their religious worſhip; and the differ- 
ence between their languages, was very immate- 
rial. Accuſtomed to live in the moſt frugal man- 
ner, little notice was taken of them, till the 
boundleſs ambition of the Romans trampling 
upon all human rights, diſturbed their repoſe, and 
brought ſome part of the country into a ſtate of 
ſubjection. This, however, was a happy event 
in the courſe of Divine Providence, becauſe it 
opened a way for the promulgation of the goſpel. 
The Jews, after their return from the captivity, 
ſettled in many parts of the habitable world, for 
the benefit of commerce ; and ſome of them in 
Ethiopia. The purity of their religion induced 
many converts to join them, and thoſe went up 
every year to Jeruſalem to worſhip. Of this we 
have a ſtriking inſtance in Acts, chap. viii. where 
we find the prime miniſter of the queen of Ethi- 
opia coming up to Jeruſalem, to worſhip at the 
time of our Saviour's crucifixion. This man had 
been well inſtructed in the Jewiſh religion, for, 
upon his return home through part of the wilder- 
neſs, Philip the deacon found him ſitting in his 
chariot, reading the Prophet Ifaiah, chapter liii. 


and other Nations adjoining. 


ſoon after the converſion of the eunuch, the 
Chriſtian religion ſpread ſo far throughout Ethi- 
opia, that biſhops from that country attended 
councils, held at Alexandria, Nay, ſuch was the 
ſucceſs of the goſpel in thoſe early ages, that 
many of thoſe nations, where heatheniſm prevails 
in Africa, profeſſed the religion of Jeſus, and 
ſome of them ſubmitted to ſuffer the moſt cruel 
torments, rather than blaſpheme their Lord and 
Saviour. | 
At preſent, Ethiopia 1s called by three names, 
viz. Nubia, Abyſſinia, and the Leſſer Ethiopia; 
but the religion is the fame in all. Their affinity 
with Egypt has made way for the introduction of 
Mahometaniſm in ſome places, and in others the 
inhabitants are Pagans ; but the main body of 
the people are Chriſtians ; although, properly 
ſpeaking, neither of the Greek or Roman Catho- 


They believe the ſcriptures to be the only rule 
of faith, and they have manuſcript copies of 
them ; but they know nothing of what we call 
the Apoſtle's Creed, for in the room of it they 


| uſe the Nicene. With reſpect to the incarnation 
| of Chriſt, they believe there 1s but one nature ; 
for there was no poſſibility of their paſſing into 
| which is Divine, ſo that no diſtinction could be 
| made. This is what is called the Eutychian hereſy, 
Egyptians, obſerved the ſame rites and ceremo- | 
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| fathers, 


Euſebius, and all the antient church hiſtorians | 


tell us, that this great ſtateſman went home and 
converted the queen his miſtreſs, and that ſhe 
ſent to Jeruſalem for ſome of the diſciples of the 
apoſtles, to come and preach the * to her 
ſubjects. This, however, muſt have happened 
after the converſion of Cornelius the "oma 
Centurion, for before that time, the goſpel was 
preached only to thoſe of the circumciſion, whe- 
ther Jews or proſelytes. But certain it is, that 
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| 


that all that was human was ſwallowed up in that 


which made great noiſe in the fifth century, and 
was condemned at the council of Chalcedon, 
As it had been taught in Egypt, ſo we 
need not be ſurpriſed at finding it making its way 


into Ethiopia, where it is held in much repute by 


the prieſts, but the people are groſly 1gnorant. 
They deny the Papal ſupremacy, and indeed 
moſt parts of the Popiſh doctrine, particularly 
tranſubſtantiation, purgatory, prayers in an un- 
known tongue, images, auricular confeſſion, ce- 
lebacy of the clergy, and extreme unction. 
They have joined part of the Jewiſh and Chriſ- 
tian ceremonies together, for they obſerve as holy 
days both Saturdays and Sundays, and their chil- 
dren are both circumciſed and baptized. They 


| eat no ſwines fleſh, and abſtain from ſeveral other 


ſorts of meat forbidden in the law of Moſes. 
They pull off their ſhoes when they go into their 
churches, and during the whole of their ſervice, 
ſit upon the bare ground. Their ſervice conſiſts 
in reading the ſacred ſcriptures, particularly the 
goſpels, and receiving the euchariſt, after which 
the prieſt reads a homily, tranſlated into their 
language from the works of one of the antient 
In the laſt century, the Romiſh miſ- 
ſionaries, ever aſſiduous in promoting their re- 
ligious tenets, went from Alexandria to Ethiopia, 
and obtained leave from the emperor to ſettle in 
his dominions; but the people were ſo unwilling. 
to relinquiſh the religion of their anceſtors, that 
many inſurrections happened, ſo that the emperor 
was obliged to baniſh all the miſſionaries out of 

his country. | 
The Ethiopians have ſeveral ſorts of Monks, 
but they are upon a footing quite different from 
"MC thoſe 
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of the Roman Catholics. One of thoſe ſects which 
is now almoſt extinct, was, in antient times, called 
Remboth, and they lived in the moſt populous 
cities, without being confined to any other rules, 
beſides that of doing all the good offices they 
could for the poor, and viſiting the ſick from 
houſe to houſe. Theſe men were not eccleſiaſtics, 
but they obſerved a moſt rigorous diſcipline. 
They faſted often, and the garments they wore 
were ſuch as pointed out their contempt of the 
world. Indeed, every thing about them was 
affected; they wore looſe ſleeves, wide ſtockings, 
coarſe cloaths, ſighed often, and made daily vi- 
fits to the Virgin Nuns. They inveighed bitterly 
againſt the eſtabliſhed clergy, but they themſelves 
were gluttons and drunkards, as often as they had 
an opportunity. 2: 560] 

The bread uſed in the euchariſt, is by the 
Ethiopians called the Corban, which ſignifies a 
gift, becauſe it is purchaſed with the money which 
they receive as the offerings of the faithful. It 
is compoſed of fine wheaten flour, and it muſt 
be baked the ſame day on which it is intended to 
be uſed; for if it ſhould happen to be ſtale, it 1s 
conſidered as improper for uſe. The perſon who 
makes the bread, is obliged to repeat ſeven pſalms 
during the operation, and the oven muſt be 
within the church. Upon each loaf of bread 
there muſt be twelve impreſſions of croſſes, and 
each of the croſſes muſt be within a ſquare. The 
middle croſs is larger than any of the others, and 
is diſtinguiſhed by the words hbodicon, which 
fignifies, belonging to the Lord, it being appro- 
priated for the uſe of the prieſt who performs 
Divine ſervice. Round the whole of the loaves 
an inſcription is impreſſed, which in Engliſh ſig- 
nifies, © Holy, holy, holy is the Lord.” 

Among the Ethiopians there are ſtill to be 
found ſome Monks, called Coptics, who firſt 
flouriſhed in Egypt, but by no difficult ſort of 
gradation made their way into Ethiopia. 
They profeſs the utmoſt contempt for all worldly 
things, and look upon themſelves as a ſort of 
terreſtrial angels. They are obliged to part with 
all their poſſeſſions before they can enter upon a 
monaſtic life; they muſt renounce marriage for 
ever, live in deſerts, be cloathed in wool, 
eat no fleſh, employ moſt of their time in 
prayer and labour, be continually thinking 
upon God, and apply themſelves to the read- 
ing of the ſacred ſcriptures. They ſleep on a 
mat laid on the ground, and before they lay 
themſelves down to reſt, they ſtretch out their 
hands one hundred and fifty times in the form of 
a croſs. They divide the day into three parts; 
one for labour, one for refreſhment, and one for 
prayer. All their monaſteries are ſituated in 
deſerts, and to prevent being moleſted by wild 
beaſts, moſt of them have no doors, but the 
Monks are let out and brought in by a machine 


fixed to one of the windows. : 


of Monks, called Corrupticole, which is rather an 
opprobrious name given them, becauſe they aſſert 
that the body of Chriſt was ſubject to corruption; 
which being one of the opinions embraced by 
the Eutychians, there will remain ſome reaſon to 
believe that the doctrines of that heretic were 
taught in Ethiopia, during the firſt ages of Chriſ- 
tianity. It is very remarkable, that even in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


iſland of Madagaſcar, there are ſome remains of 
the Chriſtian religion; and when we conſider the 
navigation of antient ages, we can only aſcribe 
the firſt planting of it in ſuch a remote part of 
the globe, to an intercourſe kept up between the 
1 and thoſe of Ethiopia. Their man- 
ners and cuſtoms are almoſt ſimilar, but it is much 
to be lamented, that while they are acquainted 
with the name of the true God, they have for- 
gotten the moſt eſſential principles in religion. 

As the eunuch, who was prime miniſter to tlie 
queen of Ethiopia, was one of the moſt illuſtri- 
ous converts to the truth of the goſpel, it is ne- 
ceſſary that, conſiſtent with our plan, we ſhould 
lay before the reader every thing concerning the 
ſacrament of baptiſm. Baptiſm implies the 
waſhing away of all impurities; and certain it is, 
this rite was always attended to both by Jews 
and heathens long before our Saviour came in 
the fleſh. Thus we read, that Aaron and his 
ſons were commanded, previous to their conſe- 
cration to the prieſthood, to be waſhed in 
water at the door of the tabernacle. To this may 
be added, that the learned Spencer proves that 
long before our Saviour's time, all the heathens 
who became proſelytes to the Jewiſh religion, 
were previouſly baptized. There are ſome in- 
deed who conſider this ceremony as invented by 
the Rabbies, who lived after the Babyloniſh cap- 
tivity; but when 1t 1s conſidered, that the Jews 
always held the Chriſtians in the utmoſt abhor- 
rence, 1t will appear highly probable that this 
ceremony was borrowed from them, conſiſtent 
with the practices of their anceſtors. Every 
Chriſtian muſt acknowledge, that the ſacrament 
of the Lord's- Supper comes in place of the Jew- 
1ſh paſſover; and, by parity of reaſon, baptiſm 
is to Chriſtians the ſame in effect, as circumciſion 
was to the Jews of old. 

The learned Grotius is of opinion, that bap- 
tiſm was obſerved by the antient nations ever 
ſince the deluge, in memory of the world having; 
been deſtroyed by water, and none but Noah and 
his family ſaved. Spencer lays it down as a pro- 
bable ſuppoſition though not as a poſitive proof, 
that the Jews received the doctrine of baptiſm 
from the neighbouring nations, who always uſed 
ablutions or waſhings when they admitted proſe- 
lytes among them. In confirmation of this opi- 
nion, Spencer take notice, firſt, that there is not 
in the Moſaical law, a ſingle precept for the bap- 
tiſing of proſelytes, God having enjoined only 
the rite of circumciſion for the admiſſion of 
ſtrangers into the Jewiſh religion. Secondly, 
that among the heathen nations, it was cuſtomary 
that thoſe who were to be initiated into their 
myſteries ſhould be firſt purified, by waſhing in 
water, as a ſign of their being cleanſed from all 


impurities. Laſtly, Spencer obſerves, that Chriſt, 
in the inſtitution of his ſacraments, paid a peculiar 


; | regard to thoſe rites which had been borrowed 
There are among the Ethiopians another ſort | 


by the Jews from the heathen nations. All this 
may be true, and yet there is ſomewhat ambigu- 
ous 1n every expreſſion made uſe of by the learned 
Spencer, which we ſhall now endeavour to eluci- 
date, and lay before the reader in the moſt clear 
and comprehenſive terms. 
That baptiſm was uſed by the Jews long before 
the coming of Chriſt, cannot be denied ; for 
when. John the Baptiſt came, preaching in the 
wilderneſs, 
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the Moſaic law. 
under the New Teſtament diſpenſation, are either 
in their own perſons, or by ſponſors, obliged to 
promiſe that as far as lays in their power, their 
children ſhall be properly educated in every 
Chriſtian duty. Every circumciſed child among 
the Jews, was conſidered as one who was to have 
no connection with the heathen nations around 


them ; and every child baptized in the name of 
the ſacred and ever bleſſed trinity, becomes a 


wilderneſs, his conduct was not conſidered as an 
innovation, but as what had been long practiſed; for 
the popular manner in which he was treated, 
aroſe from his humility, ſelf-denial, the purity of 
his doctrine, and above all his calling himſelf the 
forerunner of Jeſus, who, at that time, was 
earneſtly expected by the Jews. It was a cere- 
mony pointing out the corruption of human na- 
ture, and the neceſſity that men ſhould be under 
when they left their former profeſſion, to live 


and become new creatures, like a perſon who 


has been waſhed from his impurities of body in 
water. "Ne 54 

In the primitive ages of Chriſtianity, the 
biſhop, or paſtor of a congregation, generally 
baptized ſuch as made profeſſion of their faith ; 
but {till in his abſence, it was permitted that any 


of the faithful might perform the ceremony, 10 


as it was not done by women. There are two 
things to be conſidered relating to baptiſm, firlt, 
the age of the perſon to. be baptized ; and ſe- 
condly, the place where the ceremony was per- 


formed. 


Thoſe who argue againſt infant baptiſm urge, 
that no perſons whatever are to be baptized till 
they make profeſſion of their faith in Chriſt, and 

romiſe to be obedient to all the rules laid down 
in his goſpel ; and they ground this part of their 
argument upon the ſilence of the New Teſtament 
concerning the ceremony of infant baptiſm, and 
likewiſe upon the words of Chriſt, when he com- 
manded his diſciples to go and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. Now, ſay they, 
it appears from theſe words, that no perſon could 
be baptized until he was firſt taught; and it 1s 
certain, that children are not capable of receiv- 
ing inſtruction in ſuch momentous points upon 
which their everlaſting ſalvation depends. 

To this it is anſwered by thoſe who contend 
for infant baptiſm, that as the Lord's Supper 1s 
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as paſſive, having no will of their own, ſo the 


Jews were obliged to promiſe, in the a& of cir- 
cumciſion, to bring them up in the principles of 
In the ſame manner, parents 


ſworn ſoldier of Chriſt Jeſus, and he is to fight 


againſt all the enemies of his Divine redeemer. 
Having thus, in the moſt faithful manner, ſtated 
the arguments made uſe of by each party, we 
ſhall leave the reader to judge who is right or 
who is wrong; and let every perſon ſearch the 


ſcriptures, that he may be able to give an account 
of the hope that is in him. 


The utility of what has been here ſaid con- 


cerning baptiſm, will appear the more neceſſary, 
when we conſider, that the Ethiopian Chriſtians 
mingle together the Jewifh and the Chriſtian 
ceremonies. 
criminal nature, for it was followed by many of 
the primitive Chriſtians. 
Paul went up to Jeruſalem, he ſubmitted to ſome 
parts and ceremonies of the law of Mofes, nor 
does he condemn any for adhering to it, but thoſe 
Jewiſh converts, who ſought to impoſe it upon 


This practice of theirs is not of a 


When the Apoſtle 


the gentile proſelytes. That Chriſt was the end 


of the law for righteouſneſs to every one that be- 
lieved, we have the higheſt teſtimony of ſcripture, 


for when he expired on the croſs, he ſaid it is 
finiſhed, and the veil of the temple was rent, 
thereby Tatimating, that the law was no more of 
an obligatory nature, either as the condition of 


| ſalvation, or as a rule of conduct. But till in 


acknowledged by all denomination of Chriſtians, | 


to come in the room of the paſſover, ſo baptiſm 
comes in the room of circumciſion. To illuſtrate 
this, let us only attend to the following circum- 
ſtances. The paſſover was inſtituted to com- 
memorate the deliverance of the children of 
Iſrael from Egyptian bondage; the Lord's Sup- 
per to commemorate our deliverance from the 
power and guilt of ſin. The paſſover was eſta- 
bliſhed on the evening of that day on which God 
intended to ſignalize his wonderful power and 
mercy to his choſen people ; and the night that 
Jeſus Chriſt was betrayed, he inſtituted the Lord's 
Supper. The paſſover was to be celebrated annu- 


ally by the Jews, and the Lord's Supper is to be 


obſerved by all denomination of Chriſtians till 
the end of time. Let us now conſider how far 
baptiſm comes in the room of circumciſion, and 
we ſhall make uſe of the arguments on each 
ſide of the queſtion. Circumciſion was a rite 
pointing out, that the Jews were diſtinguiſhed 
from all other people in the world, and ſo was 
baptiſm among Chriſtians. Every male child 
among the Jews was, in conſequence of circum- 
ciſion, entitled to all the privileges of the 
monwealth of Iſrael; and, in like manner, the 
ſon or daughter of a Chriſtian parent, is entitled, 
through baptiſm, to all the bleſſings of the new 
covenant. As children muſt always be conſidered 


m- 
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compaſſion to the weakneſs of many perſons 


among the Jews, they were allowed to obſerve 
their own rites and ceremonies, ſo as they did not 
truſt in them for ſalvation, nor impoſe them 
upon others. It was, in order to elucidate this 
ſubject, that the Apoſtle Paul wrote his famous 
epiſtle to the Galatians, and thoſe who will attend 
to it with care, will find that he does not direct 
the force of his argument againſt thoſe who ob- 
ſerved the Jewiſh ceremonies, but only againſt 
thoſe who impoſed them. 

With reſpect to the place of baptiſm, it was at 
firſt unlimited, and the ceremony was frequently 
performed in a pond, a lake, or a river, but al- 
ways as near as poſſible to the place of public 
worſhip. About the latter end of the ſecond 
century, they began to build fonts, or rather 


| they made pits, which they filled with water near 


the front doors of their churches ; afterwards they 
removed them into the church porch, and at laſt 
into the church itſelf. When grown perſons 
were to be baptized, they were firſt ex- 
amined . by the biſhops concerning their be- 


lief of the Chriſtian faith, but if an infant, 


then his parents or ſponſors were to vouch for 
him. It does not appear that ſponſors were 
allowed for children till towards the latter end of 
the ſecond century, and that which gave riſe to 
it was, ſometimes the mothers were -heathens. 
In performing this ceremony, the uſual cuſtom 
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48 
was to dip the whole body over in water; for as 
St. Barnabas ſays, © We go down into the wa- 
ce ter full of fin and filth, but we aſcend bearing 


fruit in our hearts.” And that all occaſions 


of ſcandal and immodeſty might be prevented 1n 
ſo ſacred a ceremony, the men and women were 
baptized in different apartments, the women 
having aſſiſtants to undreſs and to dreſs them. 
They were anointed with oil, and the form of 
the croſs was marked on their foreheads; but, as 
will appear in another part of this work, this ce- 
remony did not take place till the beginning of 
the fourth century. After being anointed, the 
candidate for baptiſm had a white robe put on 
him, to denote his being waſhed from the defile- 
ments of ſin, or perhaps in alluſion to the words 
of the Apoſtle, © As many as are baptized into 
« Chriſt, have put on Chriſt.” It was from 
this cuſtom that the name or word of Whitſunda 
took its riſe, which is now one of the great feſ- 
tivals in the Chriſtian church. When baptiſm 
was over, the white garment was laid up in the 
church, that it might be an evidence againſt ſuch 
as denied that faith which they had made a 
ſolemn profeſſion of; of this we have a remarkable 
inſtance under the Arian perſecution in Africa. 
Elpidopborus, a citizen of Carthage, had lived 
many years in communion with the faithful, but 
having joined himſelf to the Arians, became a 
moſt cruel perſecutor. Among others whom he 
put to the rack, was one Militas, an aged vene- 
rable deacon, who, previous to the torture, 
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pulled out the white garment in which Elpidopho- 
rus had been baptized, and with tears in his eyes, 
thus addreſſed him be fore all the people: | 

« Theſe, Elpidophorus, thou miniſter of er- 
c ror, are the garments that ſhall accuſe thee, 
ce when thou ſhalt appear before the majeſty of 
© the great judge; theſe are they, which girt 
ce thee, when thou cameſt pure out of the holy 
« font: and theſe are they which ſhall bitterly 
ce purfue thee, when thou ſhalt be caſt into the 
« place of flames; becauſe thou hath cloathed 
e thyſelf with cunning as with a garment, and 
ce haſt caſt off the ſacred obligation of thy bap- 
ce tiſm.“ 

Sprinkling firſt came into uſe in conſequence 
of ſome people being converted on their death 
beds, which often happened; for whatever the 
heathens ſaid of the primitive Chriſtians, yet their 
faith and exemplary conduct put them to the 
bluſh, and they were glad to take part with 
them in the hour of death. 

So much for the origin of baptiſm in the 
Chriſtian church, and we ſhall, in the progreſs 
of this work, point out the ceremonies uſed in 
different parts of the world. The only inference 
we would here draw is, that men ought not to be 


too forward in aſſerting the belief of what they 


may conſider to be true; nor let them be too 
haſty in condemning thoſe who differ from them. 
We are but fallible creatures, and many things 
will be revealed to us in a future ſtate which we 
do not at preſent comprehend. 


The Religion of the ARMENIANS, GEORGIANS, and 
CIRCASSIANS. 


T HES E antient nations have been long 
| celebrated in hiſtory both ſacred and 
profane, although under a variety of 
names. Sometimes they made a part of the 
Perſian and Median empire; but when Rome 
declined in her glory, they ſet up princes of their 
own, ſome of whom have ſtill deſcendants among 
them. In general, they are at preſent, ſubject to 
the Turks, and it is, from the: countries, that 
the ſeraglio of the grand ſeignor is ſupplied with 
beautiful women. | 
Armenia is a very extenſive country, and gene- 
rally divided into the greater and leſſer, but tak- 
ing both together, they are bounded in the fol- 
lowing manner. It has Georgia on the north; 
on the ſouth mount Taurus, which divides it 
from Meſopotamia, on the weſt the river Eu- 


phrates, and on the eaſt by the Caſpian moun- 


tains, 

Georgia has the Caſpian ſea on the eaſt, the 
Euxine ſea on the weſt, on the north Circaſſia, 
and on the ſouth part of Armenia. The river 
Cur, or Cyrus, ſo called from the emperor of 
that name, runs through it, dividing it into two 
equal parts, x 


Circafſia, is parted from Georgia by an outlet 
of the Black-ſea, and mount Caucaſſis; on the 
north by the great river Don, on the eaſt by the 
Caſpian ſea, and the mouth of the river Wolga, 
and on the weſt by the ſtreights of Coffa. It is 
divided into ſeveral principalities, and ſometimes 
they do homage to the Turks, but moſt com- 
monly to the Ruſſians. 

The inhabitants of theſe countries, like all 
others except the Jews, were, at the time of our 
Saviour's incarnation, heathens ; and we are told 
by ſeveral antient authors, that they worſhipped 
Noah under the name of Janus, on account of 
his having invented the uſe of wine, and his wife 
Aretia, whom they called Veſta, or the earth. 
There 1s no doubt but both Noah and his ſons 
were worſhipped after their deaths when idolatry 
began to prevail in the world; but as theſenations 
are ſituated ſo near Perſia and Aſſyria, we may 
naturally conclude, that there was but very lirtle 
difference between them. | 

The Chriſtian religion was taught here ſoon 
after our Saviour's aſcenſion, and probably by 
St. Peter or ſome of his diſciples; for we find 


in Euſebius, that they had many flouriſhing 


churches 
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es before the reign of Conſtantine the 
— Like the 8 of the Chriſtian 
world, they admitted uſeleſs rites and ceremonies, 
and embraced notions contrary to the ſimplicity 
of the ſacred ſcripures. Their moſt leading no- 
tions are the following : 

I. Like the Greeks, they aſſert that the Holy 
Ghoſt proceeds from the father alone. 

II. They believe, that when Chriſt deſcended 
into hell, he granted a reprieve to all damned 
ſouls, which is to continue to the end of the world, 
when they are to be ſent again into eternal 
flames. | ; 

III. They aſſert, that the ſouls of the righteous 
ſhall not be admitted into everlaſting happineſs 
till after the general reſurrection ; and yet they 
burn lamps before their mages. adore them as 
objects of worſhip, and pray for their aſſiſtance, 

IV. They confeſs their ſins to the prieſts, 
much in the ſame manner as in the Greek 
church. ' 

V. In baptiſm, they plunge the child three 
times in the water, and make the croſs on its 
forehead with conſecrated oil. 

VI. They give the cup as well as the bread to 
the laity, and they obſerve a vaſt number of 
feſtivals. 

They have Monks, who follow the order of 
St. Baſil, and they have ſeveral nunneries for re- 
ligious women. The Monks wear the ſame ha- 
bit as the Greeks, and inſtead of ſpending their 
time in idleneſs, ſome of them dreſs their gardens, 
others perform Divine ſervice, while the more 
aged and infirm inſtruct the children in the vil- 
lages. The Nuns have great privileges; for 
they are permitted to baptize, and to croſs the 
child with the holy oil. They wear a looſe black 
robe, and are always veiled when they appear in 
places of public worſhip; but they are not per- 
mitted to viſit company, nor to converſe with 
men beſides their prieſts, when they come to hear 
their confeſſions. 

Throughout the whole of theſe extenſive coun- 
tries, there is to be found an order of Monks 
called Jacobites, from one Jacob, a Syrian, who 
lived about the middle of the ſixth century, but 
they are divided into different ſects. Some of 
them follow the rites of the Roman church, 
others thoſe of the Greek, and a third deny the 
authority of both. They have generally two 
rival patriarchs, and each pretend to be endued 
with infallibility, ſo that they are conſtantly diſ- 
puting and quarrelling. As to their belief, they 
hold that there is but one nature in Jeſus Chriſt, 
and with reſpect to purgatory and prayers for the 
dead, they are of the ſame opinion with the 
Greeks, and the other eaſtern churches, which 
may ſerve to ſhew that they were once one and 
the ſame people in their religious ſentiments. 
They do not admit that auricular confeſſion is of 
Divine inſtitution, and they uſe leavened bread 
in the euchariſt. They perform part of their ſer- 
vice in the Chaldean language, but part of their 
maſs is ſaid in Hebrew. They believe in tran- 
fubſtantiation, and they adminiſter the euchariſt 
in both kinds, both to grown perſons and to chil- 
dren. When they adminiſter this ordinance, they 
make a large cake, and when it is cut into ſmall 
pieces, they diſtribute it to the people in com- 
memoration of Chriſt's body and ſoul having been 
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ſeparated by death on the croſs, to make an atone- 
ment for ſin. | 

They have written offices of devotion, for the 
art of printing is yet unknown amongſt them; 
but with reſpect to the hiſtory of their religion, 
it is conveyed by the prieſts to the people, in the 
way of narrative, traditions, or legends. : 

Legends conſiſted originally of the lives of 
Saints and Martyrs ; and it was the practice in the 
fourth century, to read theſe in Chriſtian churches. 
As every church was dedicated to ſome particular 
Saint, ſo the prieſt availed himſelf of keeping a 
liſt, or record of their actions, of which we ſhall 
mention the following inſtances. 

The golden legend, written about the year 
1298, contains a collection of the moſt ridiculous 
ſtories, ſaid to have been read in the eaſtern 
churches, after the time of Conſtantine the Great; 
but even the Roman Catholics are now ſo much 
aſhamed of it, that it is ſeldom uſed but in the 
moſt obſcure country churches. 

The vulgar at Mentz in Germany, have a 
legend which they ſincerely believe, namely, that 
one day, a drunken profligate fellow ſwore he 
would kill the firſt man he met, and a crucifix 
ee through the ſtreets in proceſſion, he 
ſtruck at it with his ſword, which brought blood 
from it. Immediately the fellow ſunk up to the 
knees in earth, where he ſtood fixed till the ma- 
giſtrates apprehended him, and he being con- 
demned on the evidence of the prieſts, was burnt 
alive at a ſtake. | 

At Landſberg, a conſiderable town in Ba- 


varia, there is a crucifix' in the church of the 


Franciſcan Friars, placed over the altar, and the 
perſon who ſhews the church, tells travellers, that 
a fellow once ſpewed upon this figure, upon which 
the devil made his appearance, and carried him 
through the ſouth wall of the chancel; and to 
commemorate this remarkable event, there is a 
round window made in the breach with an inſcrip- 
tion over it. In the cathedral church of Milan, 
they have a legend, that while St. Ambroſe was 
biſhop of that city, there was a bloody battle be- 
tween the Orthodox and the Arians; and the good 
biſhop prayed for a ſign from heaven, whereby he 
might diſtinguiſh their bodies. That ſign was 
granted him, for as the legend ſays, he went 
among the ſlain, and all the Orthodox lay with 
their faces upwards, and the Arians with their 
faces downwards. | | 

At Aken in Germany, there is a legend of a 
very extraordinary nature, tranſmitted down from 
one generation to another. Travellers are ſhewn a 
large pair of braſs gates, one of which has a crack, 
occaſioned by the following circumſtance. When 
Charles the Great, commonly called Charlemagne, 
had given orders for the building of this church, 
the devil came one day and afked him what he 
intended it for ? To which the emperor anſwered, 
for a gaming - houſe ; and the devil went away, 
ſeemingly well ſatisfied. A few days afterwards, 
the devil came again, and ſeeing ſome altars 
erected, aſked what they were for? The emperor 
anſwered, for gaming tables, which encouraged 
the devil to lend his aſſiſtance towards the build- 
ing. Accordingly he brought a large pair of 
braſs gates on his ſhoulders; but happening to 
ſee a crucifix, he flung them down and took to 


| his heels, and one of the gates received the 


crack 
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crack which is ſtill ſhewn. This ſtory is related 
by the prieſts, in as ſerious a manner as if it was 
part of the ſacred hiſtory. 

In Calabria is a city named St. e e where 
the prieſts belonging to the church ſhew a piece 
of a pillar, kept in a glaſs frame, which they tell 
you ſhined when Paul preached in that place. 
The Jeſuits wanted to remove this relique to 
their college; but although only a few pounds in 
weight, yet twenty men were not able to move 
it, tho' one man carried it into the place 
where it now ſtands. 

Another legend, equally extraordinary and ri- 
diculous, is the following, related by the people 
of Malta, and firmly believed by them. Three 
young gentlemen, knights of Malta, having been 
taken priſoners by the Turks, were brought be- 
fore the grand ſeignior, who ordered one of his 
prieſts to convert them to the Mahometan 
religion, but they continued ſtedfaſt in their 


opinions. Being brought into the ſeraglio, the 


grand ſeignor's daughter fell in love with them, 
and told her father, that if he would permit her, 
ſhe would convert them. Accordingly, ſhe was 
admitted to them ; but they told her they had 
taken an oath never to marry, promiſing, at the 
(ame time, to ſhew her an exact repreſentation of 
the Virgin Mary. This they attempted to do on 
a piece of carved wood, but not being properly 
{killed in the art, they prayed for aſſiſtance from 
heaven, which was immediately granted; for the 
image of the Virgin appeared, and the young 
* — having made her eſcape along with the 

nights, arrived at Malta, and entered herſelf in 
a nunnery. | 

In Armenia, Georgia, and Circaſſia, there are 
many ſuch ridiculous legends, and indeed almoſt 
every church has a feigned hiſtory of the ſaint to 
whom it is dedicated. This will not ſeem ſtrange, 
when we conſider how ignorant the people are of 
the firſt principles of religion ; nay, they are 
now little better than barbarians; ſentiments they 
have few, and their ceremonies are ridiculous. 
In their marriages, they uſe the ring, which ſeems 
to have been the practice of the moſt early ages, 
it being an emblem of eternity. 

The prieſt performs the marriage ceremony in 
the church, and he anoints both the bride and 
the bridegroom, by pouring conſecrated oil on 
their heads, and marking the ſign of the croſs on 
their breaſts. The relations of both parties come 
dreſſed in white, and the young women accom- 
pany the bride with natural, or artificial garlands, 
according to the ſeaſon of the year; and when 
the ceremony is over, they place them under their 
feet at the church door. On their return home, 
ſongs of love are ſung before the- new married 
couple, and the evening is ſpent in every ſort of 
feſtivity. During theſe feaſts, they til] retain 
ſome Pagan cuſtoms, ſuch as offering plates with 
corn and wine to the bridegroom, thereby point- 
ing out, that the duty of man conſiſts in all 
temporal things to cultivate the fruits of the 
earth, and the women to prepare them for proper 
uſe, That this was a practice obſerved by the 
heathens, will appear in the ſubſequent part of 
this work; but ſtill we have fome inſtances of it 
among the Jews, where we are told by the pro- 


Phet, that corn ſhall make the young men chear- 


the moſt monſtrous acts of barbarity will take 
place, in conſequence of embracing erroneous 
lentiments. Erroneous principles will at all 


ful, and new wine the virgins. This may ſerve 
to ſhew, that there is, and always has been a ſort 
of affinity in religious ſentiments, among all an- 
tient nations, although they were not always 
placed upon the proper object, nor directed to 
the proper end. | Fol 

They have many ridiculous ceremonies in bu- 
rying of their dead, but when we compare ſome 
of them with what we find in our own country, 
perhaps we are as ridiculous as they. They hire 
people of both ſexes to attend funerals, all of 
whom are dreſſed in white, and without any con- 
nection with the deceaſed, they utter grievous 
lamentations,. becauſe he has been removed by 
death. And is it not equally ridiculous in we 
Proteſtants to hire men to appear in black, at the 
funerals of our deceaſed relations. When the 
body is put into the ground, holy water 1s poured, 
or rather ſprinkled upon it, and the prieſt tolls a 
ſmall hand bell, conuring all evil ſpirits to keep 
away from the corpſe. The relations cover the 
grave with baſkets of flowers, intimating thereby, 
that as vegetation will create the beauties of the 
earth at the return of the ſeaſon, ſo God will 
raiſe the dead body when Chriſt makes his tecond 
and glorious appearance to judge the world in 
righteouſneſs. They viſit the burying grounds 
from time to time, where they repeat ſeveral 
prayers for the repoſe of the ſouls of the de- 
parted ; for it is their fixed opinion, that they, 
although removed by death, yet are well ac- 
quainted with the affairs of this world. This 1s 
not a new ſentiment, nor is it eaſy for mortals to 
forget thoſe who have been dear to them in this 
world, and the memory of whom they cannot 


forget. 


Great regard, and the moſt reverential reſpect 
are paid to the bones and aſhes of the deceaſed ; 
for when graves are opened, they make incloſures, 
and pile up the remains that no indecencies 
may be offered to them. Once in the year, they 
ſprinkle the bones with holy water, and pray to 
their titular ſaints to haſten the time of their 
reſtoration to a bleſſed immortality. Perhaps 
there is ſomething more expreſſive in this part of 
their conduct than many are apt to attend to, for 
if we will ſeriouſly conſider the natural tempta- 
tions and diſpoſitions of men, we will find that a 
principle is implanted in every human mind, by 
which we are led to pay ſome reſpect to the dead; 
and, indeed, it may be added, that thoſe who 
treat the remains of the dead with any b r 
indignity, will never ſhew compaſſion, nor exer- 
ciſe acts of benevolence to the living. 

In conſidering the religions of thoſe people 
we have now been treating of, compared with 
what went before, namely, the Abyflinians or 
Ethiopians, ſeveral things preſent themſelves to 
our conſideration, which ought to be attended 
to with care, and properly improved by all thoſe 
who live under the goſpel diſpenſation, who pro- 
feſs their belief in Jeſus, but who perhaps, at the 
ſame time, ſet too low a value upon their privi- 
leges. | | 

And firſt, let us learn, that ignorance leads the 
mind aſtray from the purity of religion, and then 


times 
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times lead to immoral practices, and thoſe who 
deviate from the ways of virtue, ſeldom know 
when or where to ſtop. 7257 

Secondly, it is dangerous to mix human paſ- 
ſions with divine inſtitutions, for God is not ſuch 
as ourſelves; his nature and his attributes are 
perfect, but we are poor, weak, imperfect crea- 
tures. In all our actions, we ſhould conſider our 
dependance on the Divine Being, and unleſs we 
look daily for the influences of his holy ſpirit, 
we may naturally conclude, that he will leave us 


51 
to our own vain imaginations, and then we are 
ruined, h | 

Laſtly, let us always remember what we are, 
leſt we ſhould ſink into the ſame wretched ſtate 
as thoſe people whom we have juſt now men- 
tioned ; and inſtead of adhering to the pure doc- 
trines of the goſpel, we may degenerate down to 
a ſtate of barbariſm, and entail miſery and in- 
famy upon our children, our relations and our 
dependents. 


The HISTORY of the different PAGAN RELIGIONS in the 


Empire of the GREAT MoGuUrL. 


N treating of this ſubject, much matter 
1 preſents itſelf to our conſideration; but we 
ſhall divide the whole into the following 
heads, under which we ſhall conſider every thing 
neceſſary to be known, for the inſtruction and 
entertainment of the reader. Firſt, the extent 
and ſituation of the Mogul's empire. Secondly, 
an account ſhall be given of the Bramins, their 
gods, their ſentiments, and worſhip. Thirdly, 
the Banians, and all the other tribes inhabiting 
that country,excepting the Mahometans, &c. who 
will be treated of in their proper places. | 

Tamerlane, a very extraordinary perſon, who 
roſe from an obſcure original, availing himſelf 
of the confuſion and anarchy which reigned 1n his 
own country, the eaſtern part of great Tartary, 
put himſelf at the head of an army of choſen 
men; and having quelled the diſturbances that 
had long infeſted the ſtate, the emperor of great 
Tartary gave him his daughter in marriage, and 
from that connection the preſent race of Mogul 
emperors are deſcended, and with whom many 
European nations have great commercial connec- 
tions. 

The people of the eaſtern parts of Tartary 
were called Moguls, and Tamerlane being 
their countryman, marched at the head of a 
powerful and well diſciplined army into India, 
where, having ſubdued ſeveral of their antient 
princes, he laid the foundation of that empire 
about the year 1400. 
againſt the Turks, he took priſoner the famous 
Bajazet, Sultan of the Ottomans, whom he 
treated at firſt with great humanity, but Bajazet 
was ſo inſolent, that Tamerlane ſhut him up in an 
iron cage, where he daſhed out his own brains. 


Tamerlane lived many years in great ſplendor, | 


but his fucceſſors having given themſelves up to 
all ſorts of licentiouſneſs, the empire was reduced 
to the loweſt ebb,when a great hero aroſe to reſtore 
it to its antient ſplendour. The name of this 
Uluſtrious perſon was Aurenzeb. He was born 
a little before the middle of the laſt century, and 
finding that it was his father's intention to diſin- 
herit him, he ſhut the old emperor up in priſon, 


9 


In one of his expeditions 


where he was treated with tenderneſs, but his 
ſon got himſelf proclaimed in his room. 

He reſtored peace to the empire; and although 
he embraced the religion of Mahomet, yet ſuch 
was his generoſity of ſentiment, that he granted 
a free toleration to all the heathens who inhabited 
his dominions, and moſt of their rites remain to 
the preſent time. 

The extent of the Mogul empire is great in- 
deed ; it contains all thoſe provinces within the 
Ganges, beſides many more beyond the bounds 
of that once celebrated country. Some parts of 
his dominions reach as far as the borders of Chi- 
na, and other parts, to the Engliſh ſettlements 
at Madraſs. It is generally allowed, that the 
dominions of the great Mogul, are the richeſt 
in the univerſe, but thoſe riches conſiſt chiefly of 
diamonds, and ſuch other things as have been al- 
ways conſidered, by wiſe men, as articles of lux- 
ury, rather than utility ; the uſe of them, by Eu- 
ropeans, has tended much towards the corruption 
of our morals; and the enhancing the prices of 
proviſions by the exhorbitant value ſet upon 
landed eſtates. How far this madneſs may extend 
itſelf, God only knows, ſo that we ſhallnot at pre- 
ſent ſay any thing more concerning it, but pro- 
ceed in the ſecond place, to take notice of thoſe 
gods or idols whichare worſhipped by the people. 

In treating of the gods, or 1dols of the — 
nations, we ſhall confine ourſelves to the beſt ac- 
counts that have been tranſmitted to us, by thoſe 


ho have viſited the different places, and written 


what came under their own obſervation, and here 
the author is very happy in acknowledging him- 
ſelf indebted for ſome part of his materials to a 
learned German, who reſided many years in 
India, | 
All thoſe heathen Indians, when divided into 
tribes, have each a ſeparate God, but they form 
ſuch notions of his attributes and perfections, 
as, in ſome caſes, are not worthy of the meaneſt 
of the animal creation. They have books. of 


| conſiderable antiquity, containing rules of faith 


and duty, but they contradict themſelves ſo often, 
that it appears evident, they were written at 
different 


30 
crack which is ſtill ſnewn. This ſtory is related 
by the prieſts, in as ſerious a manner as if it was 
part of the ſacred hiſtory. 

In Calabria is a city named St. Agatha, where 
the prieſts belonging to the church ſhew a piece 
of a pillar, kept in a glaſs frame, which they tell 
you ſhined when Paul preached in that place. 
The Jeſuits wanted to remove this relique to 
their college ; but although only a few pounds in 
weight, yet twenty men were not able to move 
it, tho' one man carried it into the place 
where it now ſtands. 

Another legend, equally extraordinary and ri- 
diculous, is the following, related by the people 
of Malta, and firmly believed by them. Three 
young gentlemen, knights of Malta, having been 
taken priſoners by the Turks, were brought be- 
fore the grand ſeignior, who ordered one of his 
prieſts to convert them to the Mahometan 
religion, but they continued ſtedfaſt in their 
opinions. Being brought into the ſeraglio, the 
grand ſeignor's daughter fell in love with them, 
and told her father, that if he would permit her, 
ſhe would convert them. Accordingly, ſhe was 
admitted to them ; but they told her they had 
taken an oath never to marry, promiſing, at the 
(ame time, to ſhew her an exact repreſentation of 
the Virgin Mary. This they attempted to do on 
a piece of carved wood, but not being properly 
{killed in the art, they prayed for aſſiſtance from 
heaven, which was immediately granted; for the 
image of the Virgin appeared, and the young 
2 having made her eſcape along with the 

nights, arrived at Malta, and entered herſelf in 
a nunnery. | 

In Armenia, Georgia, and Circaſſia, there are 
many fuch ridiculous legends, and indeed almoſt 
every church has a feigned hiſtory of the ſaint to 
whom it is dedicated. This will not ſeem ſtrange, 
when we conſider how ignorant the people are of 
the firſt principles of religion; nay, they are 
now little better than barbarians; ſentiments they 
have few, and their ceremonies are ridiculous. 
In their marriages, they uſe the ring, which ſeems 
to have been the practice of the moſt early ages, 
it being an emblem of eternity. _ | 

The prieſt performs the marriage ceremony in 
the church, and he anoints both the bride and 
the bridegroom, by pouring conſecrated oil on 
their heads, and marking the ſign of the croſs on 
their breaſts. The relations of both parties come 
dreſſed in white, and the young women accom- 
pany the bride with natural, or artificial garlands, 
according to the ſeaſon of the year; and when 
the ceremony is over, they place them under their 
fleet at the church door. On their return home, 
ſongs of love are ſung before the- new married 
couple, and the evening is ſpent in every fort of 
feſtivity. During theſe feaſts, they till retain 
ſome Pagan cuſtoms, ſuch as offering plates with 
corn and wine to the bridegroom, thereby point- 
ing out, that the duty of man conſiſts in all 
3 things to cultivate the fruits of the 
earth, and the women to prepare them for proper 
uſe. That this was a practice obſerved by the 
heathens, will appear in the ſubſequent part of 

this work ; but ſtill we have fome inſtances of it 
among the Jews, where we are told by the pro- 
Phet, that corn ſhall make the young men chear- 
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forget. 


ful, and new wine the virgins. This may ſerve 
to ſhew, that there is, and always has been a ſort 
of affinity in religious ſentiments, among all an- 
tient nations, although they were not always 
placed upon the proper object, nor directed to 
the proper end. | 81 

| They have many ridiculous ceremonies in bu- 
rying of their dead, but when we compare ſome 
of them with what we find in our own country, 
perhaps we are as ridiculous as they. They hire 
people of both ſexes to attend funerals, all of 
whom are dreſſed in white, and without any con- 
nection with the deceaſed, they utter grievous 
lamentations,. becauſe he has been removed by 
death. And is it not equally ridiculous in we 
Proteſtants to hire men to appear in black, at the 
funerals of our deceaſed relations. When the 
body is put into the ground, holy water is poured, 
or rather ſprinkled upon it, and the prieſt tolls a 
ſmall hand bell, conjuring all evil ſpirits to keep 
away from the corpſe. The relations cover the 
grave with baſkets of flowers, intimating thereby, 
that as vegetation will create the beauties of the 
earth at the return of the ſeaſon, ſo God will 
raiſe the dead body when Chriſt makes his ſecond 
and glorious appearance to judge the world in 
righteouſneſs. They viſit the burying grounds 
from time to time, where they repeat ſeveral 
prayers for the repoſe of the ſouls of the de- 
parted ; for it is their fixed opinion, that they, 
although removed by death, yet are well ac- 
quainted with the affairs of this world. This is 
not a new ſentiment, nor is it eaſy for mortals to 
forget thoſe who have been dear to them in this 
world, and the memory of whom they cannot 


Great regard, and the moſt reverential reſpect 
are paid to the bones and aſhes of the deceaſed ; 
for when graves are opened, they make incloſures, 
and pile up the remains that no indecencies 
may be offered to them. Once 1n the year, they 
ſprinkle the bones with holy water, and pray to 
their titular ſaints to haſten the time of their 
reſtoration to a bleſſed immortality. Perhaps 
there is ſomething more expreſſive in this part of 
their conduct than many are apt to attend to, for 
if we will ſeriouſly conſider the natural tempta- 
tions and difpoſitions of men, we will find that a 
principle 1s implanted in eyery human mind, by 
which we are led to pay ſome reſpect to the dead; 
and, indeed, it may be added, that thoſe who 
treat the remains of the dead with any marks r 
indignity, will never ſhew compaſſion, nor exer- 
ciſe acts of benevolence to the living. 

In conſidering the religions of thoſe people 
we have now been treating of, compared with 
what went before, namely, the Abyflinians or 
Ethiopians, ſeveral things preſent themſelves to 
our conſideration, which ought to be attended 
to with care, and properly improved by all thoſe 
who live under the goſpel diſpenſation, who pro- 
feſs their belief in Jeſus, but who perhaps, at the 
__ time, fet too low a value upon their privi- 

eges. | | 

And firſt, let us learn, that ignorance leads the 
mind aſtray from the purity of religion, and then 
the moſt monſtrous acts of barbarity will take 
place, in conſequence of embracing erroneous 
lentiments, Erroneous principles will at all 
Rats chat} * 9 times 
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times lead to immoral practices, and thoſe who || to our own vain imaginations, and then we are 

deviate from the ways of virtue, ſeldom know || ruined. Yan | 

when or where to ſtop. | | | Laſtly, let us always remember what we are, 
Secondly, it is dangerous to mix human paſ- || leſt we ſhould ſink into the ſame wretched ſtate 

ſions with divine inſtitutions, for God is not ſuch || as thoſe people whom we have juſt now men- 

as ourſelves; his nature and his attributes are || tioned ; and inſtead of adhering to the pure doc- 

perfect, but we are poor, weak, imperfect crea- || trines of the goſpel, we may degenerate down to 

tures. In all our actions, we ſhould conſider our || a ſtate of barbariſm, and entail miſery and 1n- 
pendance on the Divine Being, and unleſs we || famy upon our children, our relations and our 

lot daily for the influences of his holy ſpirit, || dependents. 

we may naturally conclude, that he will leave us 
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preſents itſelf to our conſideration ; but we |} ſon got himſelf proclaimed in his room. | 

ſhall divide the whole into the following He reſtored peace to the empire; and although 
heads, under which we ſhall conſider every thing || he embraced the religion of Mahomet, yet ſuch 
neceſſary to be known, for the inſtruction and || was his generoſity of ſentiment, that he er 
entertainment of the reader. Firſt, the extent || a free toleration to all the heathens who inhabited 
and ſituation of the Mogul's empire. Secondly, || his dominions, and moſt ef their rites remain to 
an account ſhall be given of the Bramins, their || the preſent time. | 
gods, their ſentiments, and worſhip. Thirdly, | The extent of the Mogul empire is great in- 
the Banians, and all the other tribes inhabiting || deed ; it contains all thoſe provinces within the 
that country,excepting the Mahometans, &c. who | Ganges, beſides many more beyond the bounds 
will be treated of in their proper places. of that once celebrated country. Some parts of 


1 treating of this ſubject, much matter q where he was treated with tenderneſs, but his 


Tamerlane, a very extraordinary perſon, who || his dominions reach as far as the borders of Chi- 
roſe from an obſcure original, availing himſelf || na, and other parts, to the Engliſh ſettlements 
of the confuſion and anarchy which reigned in his | at Madraſs. It is generally allowed, that the 
own country, the eaſtern part of great Tartary, || dominions of the great Mogul, are the richeſt 
put himſelf at the head of an army of choſen | in the univerſe, but thoſe riches conſiſt chiefly of 
men; and having quelled the diſturbances that | diamonds, and ſuch other things as have been al- 
had long infeſted the ſtate, the emperor of great | ways conſidered, by wiſe men, as articles of lux- 
Tartary gave him his daughter in marriage, and || ury, rather than utility; the uſe of them, by Eu- 
from that connection the preſent race of Mogul ropeans, has tended much towards the corruption 
emperors are deſcended, and with whom many || of our morals; and the enhancing the prices of 
European nations have great commercial connec- || proviſions by the exhorbitant value ſet upon 
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tions. landed eſtates. How far this madneſs may extend 
The people of the eaſtern parts of Tartary || itſelf, God only knows, ſo that we ſhallnot at pre- 
were called Moguls, and Tamerlane being || ſent ſay any thing more concerning it, but pro- 
their countryman, marched at the head of a || ceed in the ſecond place, to take notice of thoſe 
powerful and well diſciplined army into India, || gods or idols whichare worſhipped by the people. 
where, having ſubdued ſeveral of their antient ; 
princes, he laid the foundation of that empire 
about the year 1400. In one of his expeditions. 
againſt the Turks, he took priſoner the. famous 
Bajazet, Sultan of the Ottomans, whom he 
treated at firſt with great humanity, but Bajazet 


In treating of the gods, or 1dols of the Indi 
nations, we ſhall confine ourſelves to the beſt ac- 
counts that have been tranſmitted to us, by thoſe 
who have viſited the different places, and written 
what came under their own obſervation, and here 
the author is very happy in acknowledging him- 
was ſo inſolent, that Tamerlane ſhut him up in an || ſelf indebted for ſome part of his materials to a 
iron cage, where he daſhed out his own brains. | learned German, who reſided many years in 
Tamerlane lived many years in great ſplendor, || India. 8 
but his fucceſſors having given themſelves up to] All thoſe heathen Indians, when divided into 
all ſorts of licentiouſneſs, the empire was reduced || tribes, have each a ſeparate God, but they form 
to the loweſt ebb, when a great hero aroſe to reſtore || ſuch notions of his attributes and perfections, 
it to its antient ſplendour. The name of this || as, in;ſome caſes, are not worthy of the meaneſt 
illuſtrious perſon was Aurenzeb. He was born || of the animal creation. They have books. of 
a little before the middle of the laſt century, and || conſiderable antiquity, containing rules of faith 
finding that it was his father's intention to diſin- || and duty, but they contradict themſelves ſo often, 
herit him, he ſhut the old emperor up in priſon, ¶ that it appears evident, they were Yue at 
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different times, and by different perſons. Some 
of them worſhip boiled rice, becauſe it is the 
food they moſtly ſubſiſt on; but to underſtand 
their notions right, we muſt give an hiſtorical 
account of their origin, and from that it will ap- 


pear, that they have all along had ſome notion of || feaſt on the butter according 


a trinity in the godhead, which probably was 
conveyed down to them by oral tradition, al- 
though now much obſcured by fable. 

Their writers ſay, that in the beginning God 
created a woman, whoſe name was © Paraxacti,” 
which ſignified ſublime power, and this woman 
had three ſons, the firſt of whom was born with 
five heads, and was called“ Bruma,” which 
ſignifies knowledge, and he was endued with 
the power of creating all inferior beings. The 
name of the ſecond was Vixnu,” and he was to 
be the lord of providence by preſervingall things 
as they came from the hands of © Bruma.” The 
third ſon was named © Rutrem,” and he had 
power given him to deſtroy all things which his 
other two brothers had made and preſerved. 

This “ Rutrem,“ like his brother Bruma,” 
had five heads, and the three brothers agreed to 
marry their mother. It is related of Bruma, that 
deſirous of taking his own daughter to wife, he aſ- 
ſumed the form of a ſtag, and purſued his daugh- 
ter till he got into a foreſt, where he lay with her; 
but his brothers, in an aſſemby of thirty thou- 
ſand millions of gods, having heard what he had 
done, reſolved to puniſh him by ey off one 
of his heads. This puniſhment was inflicted by 
Rutrem, who, having found Bruma, tore off one 
of his heads with his nails, and ſince that time he 
has had only four heads. 

But Bruma, not being ſatisfied with having 
married, or rather raviſhed his own daughter, 
took Saraſſuadi, another woman to wife, who 
was reputed to be extremely learned, and ſhe 1s 
{till held in great veneration among the Indians. 
According to the notions of thoſe Indian hea- 
thens, the god Bruma, writes upon the forehead 
of every new born child, an account of all that 
ſhall happen to him in this world, and that it is 
not in the power of God or man to prevent theſe 
things from taking place. Thus we find that the 
doctrine of fatality has taken place in the moſt 
_ early ages, and even in the moſt barbarous na- 
tions, but this ſubje& muſt be conſidered after- 
wards. | 

Again it is related by the Indians of Vixnu, 
the ſecond ſon of Paraxacti, and alſo one of 
her huſbands, that he married Laximi, who for 
many years after, was worſhipped under the form 
of a cow, and fometimes a horſe. The Indian 
women wear the name of Laximi in a ribbon, 
tied round their necks or arms, and it is con- 
ſidered as a charm for the cure of all ſorts of diſ- 
eaſes, and likewiſe to preſerve them from all ſorts 
of accidents. It is ſaid of this Vixnu, that he 
metamorphoſed himſelf ſeveral times, which 
probably gave riſe to the notion of the tranſmi- 

ration 45 ſouls, ſo commonly taught, both in 
hina and many parts of the Mogul empire. It 
is added, that he firſt aſſumed the form and na- 
ture of a fiſh, and although no reaſon was aſſigned 
for this tranſmigration, yet it appears evident, 
that the whole repreſents the power e is believed 
to have over the waters. e ſecond form he 
aſſumed, was that of a tortoiſe, and, indeed, 
| _ | 5 f 
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for a very whimſical reaſon. The Indians believe 
that there are ſeven ſeas in the world, one of 
which is of milk, of ſo delicious a nature, that 
the gods eat butter made of it. Accordingly it 
happened one day, that when the gods wanted to 
to cuſtom, they 
brought to the ſhore of the ſea of milk, a high 


mountain of gold, which the heathens believe 


ſupports the fourteen worlds, whereof this uni- 
verſe is compoſed. The uppermoſt part of this 
mountain ſerved them for a reſting place, over 
which they brought an adder of a monſtrous ſize, 
having an hundred heads, which at all times ſup- 
port the fourteen worlds. The gods made uſe of 
this adder as a rope, in order to get at the butter 
the more ealily, but while they were attempting 
to procure the butter, the giants, who have a con- 
tinual hatred againſt the gods, drew the adder 
on the other ſide with ſo much violence, that it 


ſhook the whole frame of the univerſe, and ſunk it 


ſo low, that Vixnu, aſſuming the form of a tortoiſe, 
placed himſelf under it, and ſupported it. In 
the mean time, the hundred headed adder, un- 
able any longer to endure the pain the gods and 
giants had put him to, vomitted upon the giants 
ſomething of a poiſonous nature, which killed 
many of them on the ſpot. 

The next form aſſumed by Vixnu, was that of 


a beautiful woman, and ſuch of the giants as re- 


mained alive, fell deſperately in love with her. 
By this artifice, he amuſed the giants till the gods 
had eat all the butter, and then he vaniſhed away 
in a moment and left them. 3 

In his third incarnation, he changed himſelf 
into the form of a hog, in conſequence of the 
following incident. One day a conteſt aroſe be- 


tween the three gods, Bruma, Vixnu, and Ru- 


trem, concerning the extent of their power. 


Rutrem undertook to go and hide himſelf, and, at 
the ſame time, promiſed to ſubmit himſelf to him, 


who ſhould firſt diſcover his head and feet, But if 
they could not find his head and feet, then the 


| others were to acknowledge him as the ſupreme 


| 


: 
| 
' 


God. Bruma and Vixnu having given their con- 
ſent, Rutrem. immediately vaniſhed, and hid his 


| head and feet in places at a great diſtance from 


| 


| 
| 


each other, where he imagined they could not be 


| found, In the mean time, Bruma ſet out in ſearch 
| of the head, and that he might the more eaſily ſuc- 
ceed, he transformed himſelf inte the ſhape of a 


ſwan ; but finding that he could not ſee any ap- 
pearance of it, he reſolved to return home. 
But juſt as he was going to give over his ſearch, 
he met with the thiſtle-flower, which came and 
ſaluted him in a very courteous manner, and ſhewed 
him the place where Rutrem had hid his head. 


Immediately Bruma ran to the place, where he 


found his brother's head, who was vexed to 


think that what he Magined to be impoſſible, 
had been diſcovered 


trem, exaſperated againſt 
the flower, pronoun a curſe upon it, forbid- 


ding it ever to come into his preſence ; and this 


1s the reaſon why his followers will not permit 
thiſtles to be brought into their temples in any 
parts of the Eaſt-Indies. 

The next thing to be done was to find out his 
feet, for which purpoſe Vixnu transformed him- 
ſelf into a hog, and ran up and down from place 
to place, digging into the bowels of the earth, 
but all to no purpoſe ; for he came out of the 
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earth like a hog as he went in. He is, however, 
ſtill worſhipped under the form of a hog, and 
divine honours are paid to him, as to a celeſtial 
Ee next forms that Vixnu aſſumed, were thoſe 
of a man and a lion at the ſame time, the circum- 
ſtances of which we ſhall relate as they have been 
tranſmitted to us. Rutrem conceived a _— 
friendſhip for one Iranien, a mighty giant, and 
ranted him the ſingular privilege that no one 
ſhould kill him either by day. or by night: but 
this extraordinary grant; inſtead of having melted 
the giant into gratitude, had a quite different 
effect, for it made him proud, haughty and inſo- 
lent, and he even inſiſted upon being worſhipped 
as a god. To puniſh the giant, Vixnu had re- 
courſe to a ſtratagem, he ruſhed out in the form 
of a cloud, and appeared ſuddenly before the giant 
in the ſhape of a monſter, half man and half hon. 
This was towards evening, when Iranien was 
ſtanding at the threſhold of his door. Vix- 
nu, throwing himſelf upon him, toxe him to 
pieces, pulled out his bowels, and drank the laſt 
drop of his blood; but this had ſuch an effect 
upon Vixnu's brain, that he has remained ſtupid 
ever ſince. 8 
His fifth transformation was into a dwarf, of 
which the following Mount is given. During 
an early period, Magapelixacravanti, an enor- 
mous giant, was the only king upon earth, and a 
moſt blood-thirſty tyrant. The people addreſſed 
themſelves to Vixnu, to deliver them from his 
tyranny, and he had compaſſion upon their afflic- 
tions, and reſolved to deſtroy the deteſtable 
rant. Accordingly, he transformed himſelf into 
the ſhape of a dwarf, and went to the city where 
the tyrant kept his court, begging of him a grant 
of three feet of ground to build himſelf a houfe. 
The tyrant was going to have granted a requeſt 
of ſo trifling a nature, when the morning ſtar, 
which attended him under the character of ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, ſuſpected there was ſome treaſon in 
the caſe. It was common when requeſts were 
granted, for the king to take water in his mouth, 
and pour ſome of it into the hand. of the ſup- 
plicant, and therefore the ſecretary, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of magic, ſlipped imperceptably down 
the prince's throat, in order to keep the water he 
had in his mouth from coming up again. | 
The magic, however, had not the deſired ef- 
fect; for the king, finding ſomething in his 
throat, forced a ſharp inſtrument into it, which 
put out one of the ſecretary's eyes, and the water 
guſhed out upon the head of Vixnu. Vixnu, 
willing to take poſſeſſion of the place 
him, changed his form, and became ſo large 
that the whole earth was not ſufficient to afford 
room for his feet. He then ſaid to the king, you 
have given me three feet of earth, and yet the 
whole world can ſcarcely contain one of my feet, 
where am I to place the other? The tyrant be- 
ing ſenſible of his guilt, laid his head down before 
Vixnu, who, with one ſtroke, kicked it into the 
loweſt abyſs of hell. This wretched tyrant, finding 
himſelf condemned to hell, begged pardon and 
mercy of Vixnu; but all the favour that could be 
ſhewn him was, that one day's reſpite ſhould be 
granted him annually, in order to aſſiſt at ſome 
particular ceremonies, to be obſerved in comme- 
moration of that event, and which is ſtill kept up 
ov kw 5 5 | 
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by his followers, during the month of Novem- 
ber; but excepting that day, once in the year, 
the tyrant was to be puniſhed in hell for ever. 
His ſixth form was that of a man, and he was 
called Rameni by the people of the eaſt; for the 
following reaſons: He ſubdued a great number 
of petty tyrants; and waſhed his hands in their 
blood, nor did he deſiſt from fighting againſt 
them until they were totally deſtroyed. In the 
ſame form he deſtroyed many dreadful giants, 
ſome of whom had carried off his wife, and he 
had recourſe to a moſt extraordinary ſtratagem, 
to diſcover the place where ſhe was concealed. 
He ordered all the apes in the country to attend 
him, and theſe animals were ſo much overjoyed to 
meet with ſuch an opportunity of doing ſervice to 
Vixnu, that they aſſembled in a numerous body, 
and joined him with their reinforcements. 
Through the power of Vixnu, and the OY 
ah | og glants were overcome, ſubdued, 
@geſtroyed; and Rameni, or Vixnu, regained 


The laſt form he aſſumed, was that of a black 
man, of which the following account is given. 
There was a great tyrant, named Campſen, a vi- 
cious prince, and a violent perſecutor of all thoſe 
who profeſſed religion, and he had a ſiſter named 
Exudi, It happened, that the ſoothſayers, having 
conſulted the ſtars, told. the king that Exudi 
would haye eight children, and that he, the ty- 
rant, would be killed by the youngeſt. This en- 
raged him ſo much, that he deſtroyed ſeven of 


| the children the moment they were born, which 


barbarous treatment threw the princeſs into the 
moſt violent agonies; but notwithſtanding her 


affliction, ſhe became pregnant of the eighth 


child, who was no leſs a perſon than the god 
Vixnu, who had artfully conyeyed himſelf into 
her womb. This — was ignorant 
of, and not doubting but this child would be 
murdered in the ſame manner as the others, ſhe 
begged of her huſband, that as ſoon as ſhe was 
delivered, he would carry the child into ſome 
deſert place, there to be preſerved from the fury 
of the king. But the king had ſo many ſpies, 
that he placed them every where, in order to mur- 
der the young prince. In this, however, he was 
diſappointed; for the father eſcaped with the 
child, and committed him to the care of ſhep- 
herds, whom he enjoined to inſtruct him in every 
thing neceſſary, and to conceal the knowledge 
thereof from the king. i 
Theſe poor ſhepherds performed their duty 
with ſecrecy and care; but at laſt the king found 
out where the child was concealed, and went and 
laid hold on him, in order to murder him with 
his own hands. At that inſtant the child vaniſhed, 
and in. his room appeared a little girl, whom the 
tyrant attempted to kill, but all his efforts. proved 
in vain. It is impoſſible to expreſs the rage of 
the tyrant, which was conſiderably incteaſed, by 
the girl diſappearing, laughing at his menaces, 
and triumphing over his folly. Vixnu had fo 
much knowledge, that, in order to prevent the 
tyrant from finding out the place of his conceal- 
ment, firſt ſucked out all the milk from his 


* 


| nurſe's breaſts, and then ſucked her blood, ſo that 


ſhe died. He afterwards aſſumed the form of a 
ſhepherd, and one day, having ſtolen a large 
quantity of butter, he was detected and tied to a 

O tree, 


© AR N 


$4 
tree, where he was ſeverely whipped ; but grow- 
ing up to a ſtate of maturity, he raiſed an army 
and defeated the tyrant Campſen, whom he ſtew 
with his own hands. He afterwards married two 
wives, but neither of theſe pleaſing him, he 
eſpouſed ſixteen thouſand ſhepherdeſſes as con- 
cubines : but leſt he ſhould have been ſcourged 
by them in the ſame manner as was done by their 
fathers and relations while he lived amongſt 
them, he multiplied himſelf in ſuch a manner, 
that he lay with them all at one and the ſame time, 
making each of them believe that he was a ſingle 
perſon, and thus he ſecured the love of the 


whole. 5 


One day while he was ſtanding by the ſide of 
a pond, he ſaw a great number of beautiful 
women bathing themſelves, and on a ſudden 
took up all their cloaths and carried them to the 
top of a tree which ſtood very near the pond ; ſo 
that the women began to conſider themſelyes as 
under the neceſſity of expoſing their nakednels, 
and walking home in the ſame attitudes they came 


out of the water, to the ſcandal of their ſex, and 


as a chaſtiſement for their imprudence. 

Finding themſelves in ſuch a ſtate of per- 
plexity, and not knowing what to do, they per- 
ceived large leaves growing in the water, which 
they 4 and having bound them round 
thoſe parts which ſnould be concealed, they all 
approached the tree where Vixnu was, begging 
he would reſtore their cloaths. This he refuſed 
to comply with, unleſs they would lay both their 
hands on his head; and when they had done ſo, 
the leaves fell off, and they appeared ſtark naked, 
which was juſt what he wanted, and the only 


motive for carrying off their cloaths. Bad as this | 


god was, he reſtored the cloaths, and the women || ſun,he likewiſe bruiſed the moonin ſuch a manner, 


| that the marks are viſible at preſent. He then 


went home in triumph ; but ſtill the people be- 
lieve he will yet aſſume another form. They 
imagine he is to come in the ſhape of a horſe, 
but till ſuch time as that metamorphoſis ſhall 
take place, he is to wallow in a ſea of milk, laying 
his head in the moſt delicious manner on a beau- 


tiful ſnake, which at the ſame time is to ſerve him 


both as a pillow and a bed. There are many other 
ridiculous ſtories told concerning Vixnu, which 
are not neceſſary to be repeated; but from the 
whole hiſtory of his tranſactions we may learn, 
that carnal notions of religion lead to carnal no- 
tions of God, and that thoſe who can aſcribe the 
worſt of paſſions to thoſe objects whom they wor- 
ſhip with a religious veneration, are even beneath 


the dignity of thoſe who profeſs no more than na- 


tural knowledge. 
An Account of the Indian God Rurkkx. 


Rutrem, the third ſon of Paraxacti, is much 
reſpected by the people of that country, and yet 


from the accounts of him that have been tranſ- 


mitted to us, he muſt have been rather an object 
of deteſtation than of worſhip. He married 
Parvardi, daughter of a king of the mountains, 
with whom he lived one thouſand years; but his 
two brothers, Bruma and Vixnu, having diſap- 
proved of the match, gathered together the 
thirty thouſand millions of gods, and went in 
ſearch of him. Accordingly he was found, and 
being dragged away from his wife, wandered up 
and down the world, ſpending his time in all 


- 
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ſorts of lewdneſs. One day as he was walking 
along, the earth gave him a ſon with ſeven heads; 
but as there was no nurſe to be procured, the 
ſeven ſtars undertook the office, and the monſter 
was called Camaraſſuammi, which ſignifies © the 
cc ſon of the Lord.” Parvardi, diſconſolate for 
the loſs of Rutrem, went every where in ſearch 
of him ; and one day while ſhe was bathing, ſhe 
begged the gods would give her a ſon; which 
requeſt was complied with, for a child dropped 
out of the ſweat of her forehead, whom ſhe named 
Vinayaguien, the meaning of which was, © he 
tc had no God,” In the mean time Rutrem re- 
turned to his houſe, and finding the child, whom 
he knew not to be his own, became exceſſively 
enraged ; but when he was told of the miraculous 
manner in which he was born, his hatred was 
turned into love, and he reſolved to treat him as 
if he had been his own ſon, or rather to make 
him a god. 

The king of the mountains made a folemn feaſt 
and ſacrifice, to which the gods were invited; 
but Rutrem, his ſon-in-law was not, which ag- 


gravated him fo much, that he went to the 


place where hjs father-in-law was regaling his 
gueſts, and laying hold of one of the gods, he 
tore off from his head a handful of hair, 


which he threw upon the ground, and imme- 


diately a giant of an enormous ſize ſtarted up. 
The moment the monſter appeared, he reached 
up his hand to the firmament, and ſtruck the ſun 
with ſuch violence, that he knocked out all his 
teeth; for which reaſon the Indians offer nothing 
to the ſun but what can be eaten without teeth, 
ſuch as butter, milk, ripe fruits, pap, &c. But 
not ſatisfied with knocking out the teeth of the 


killed ſeveral of the gueſts, among whom was 
young Vinayaguien, whoſe head was cut off and 
thrown to the dogs. Rutrem afflicted to find that 
the giant was one of his own natural children, 
and finding that it was not in his power to replace 


the head of Vinayaguien, he cut off the head of 


an elephant, and fixed it ſo artfully on the Thoul- 
ders of Vinayaguien that the life was reſtored, 
and Rutrem immediately ordered his ſon to 
and rove up and down through the world in ſearch 
of a wife, upon this condition however, that he 
ſhould not marry till he could find one equal 
in beauty to his beloved mother Parvardi. 

For this reaſon, the Eaſt-Indian pagans always 
repreſent Vinayaguien with an elephant's head; 
and they tell us, that he has never yet found a 
woman in beauty equal to his mother. Sometime 
after this, Rutrem, by the command of the gods, 
ſet out in ſearch of his brother Bruma, who had 
transformed himſelf into the ſhape of a ſtag, and 
cohabited with his own daughter in the foreſts in 
a moſt ſcandalous manner; and, at laſt meeting 
with him, he cut off one of his heads, which had 
ſuch an effe& upon him, that for ſome time he 
became diſtracted. In the midſt of his afflictions, 
and in order to afford him ſome conſolation, 
Rutrem married the river Ganges, which was re- 
preſented under the form of a beautiful woman ; 
but he had no children by her, becauſe he had 
been caſtrated. | 
At that time there was a giant named Paime- 
Juran, who, for ſeveral years, had undergone 
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; re penance, for having offended Rutrem ; 
L ſenſible of his folly, deſired to be 
abſolved. This favour was granted him, with 
the privilege of reducing every thing to aſhes 
upon which he laid his hands; a circumſtance 
which gave Rutrem great uneaſineſs; but his 
brother Vixnu came at that moment to his aſſiſt- 
ance. Vixnu aſſumed the ſhape of a moſt beau- 
tiful woman, and the giant fell deſperately in love 
with her, and forgot all thoughts of Rutrem, 
who was enjoying himſelf in a peaceful manner. 
The amorous giant, not apprized of the ſnare 
that had been laid for him, went to bathe himſelf 
in the Ganges; but no ſooner had he raiſed his 
hands to his head, than he was reduced to aſhes. 
Vixnu, who had performed this exploit, quitted 
the ſhape of a woman and aſſumed his uſual form; 
but at the ſame time told his brother what he 
had done towards his preſervation. At that 1n- 
ſtant Rutrem came out of a nut-ſhell, where he 
had conceated himſelf, and told his brother he 
would be more circumſpect for the future. He 
begged his brother would appear to him under 
thts form as he had done to the giant; but 
this part of his requeſt was denied, becauſe Vixnu 
was no ſtranger to his amorous diſpoſition. This, 
however, did not ſatisfy Rutrem ; for his brother 
was obliged to appear before him in the form of 
a beautiful woman. At the ſight of ſo lovely an 
object, he forgot all his fortitude, and ſeemed 
to be entirely abſorbed in love. Juſt at that in- 
ftant a child appeared in the arms of Vixnu, which 
was to be conſidered as the ſon of Rutrem. 
This may ſerye to ſhew what are the leading prin- 
ciples among the heathen nations in the 
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aſt- | 


Indies ; and now we ſhall go on to deſcribe their | 


practices in a more particular manner. 
Theſe idolators are divided into many different 
tribes or caſts, and ſome of them differ conſider- 


ably in their religious worſhip, but all their prieſts | 


are called Bramins. They are divided into two 
forts, firſt, ſuch as attend their temples, to offer 
up ſacrifices ; and ſecondly, thoſe who live ſingle, 
and affe& great auſterity. All the children of 


theſe Indians are conſidered as unclean ten days | 


after the birth. On the eleventh day, they cleanſe 


35 
rits, one good and the other bad, attend at the 
hour of death; and if the perſon has been good, 
he is carried away in a flying chariot, but if he 
has been wicked, the evil ſpirit carries him away 
to be judged according to his works. He is then 
ſent back to rove about the earth ten days, in the 
ſhape of a magpye; and for this reaſon theſe 
people always after the death of their relations, 
feed a magpye ten days, imagining that a human 


ſoul may be in it. | 
beard is ſhaved, 


The inſtant a man dies, his 
his whole body is waſhed clean, lime is put into 
his mouth, and the women rub his face over with 
rice. Then a Bramin preaches a ſermon to the 
relations, and aſks the widow of the deceaſed, 
whether ſhe is willing to be burnt-along with her 
huſband. If ſhe refiiſes to be burnt, then the is 
not forced to it; but in a religious ſenſe, ſhe is 
conſidered as an impoſtor, and in temporal things 
ſhe is diſcarded by every one, ſo that ſhe has no 
proſpect before her beſides that of dying for 
want. When ſhe conſents, ſhe is viſited by the 
Bramins, who tell her, that ſhe will meet with her 
huſband the moment ſhe expires, and that they 
will be eternally happy together. Neat” the 
houſe where the Jecealed lived, a vaſt heap of 
wood is piled up, and the body laid upon it. 
The woman is then conducted to the funeral pile, 
accompanied by her relations and ſome Bramins; 
and if ſhe is fearful, they ſay all they can to en- 
courage her. When ſhe arrives at the pile, ſhe 
waſhes herſelf in a pool of clear water, and then 
her jewels and ornaments are taken off. The 
Bramins Pray with her, and ſhe gives them 
money, after which ſhe wraps herſelf up in a 
yellow ſhroud, and walks to the place where 
her deceaſed huſband's body lays ; he takes in 
her hand a pot of oil, which ſhe pours upon her 
head ; and then the wood being ſet fire to, fag- 
gots are thrown over her, and the whole ſoon re- 


| duced to aſhes. It is difficult to find out when 


| 
| 
| 
| 


all the veſſels in the houſe, On the twelfth day, | 


they light the ſacred fire Homam, and repeat | 


certain prayers after which they give the child its 
name. „ 

In their marriages they are very ſuperſtitious, 
and pay much regard to omens. Fhe conſent of 
the parents being obtained, and a fortunate day 
appointed, the parties meet, with the relations, 


' 


| tuous and holy nature. 


when the bridegroom throws three handfulls of | 
rice on the head of the bride, and ſhe does the 


fame to him. Then they are waſhed, and the 


Bramin pronounces a bleſſing on them. Part of | 


the ceremony is performed by the father*sputting || ſeveral ceremonies, ſuch as getting out of bed 


water in the bride's hand, with a piece of money, 


telling her, ſhe is now become the property of 


another, and he has no more power over her. 
The bridegroom hangs a ribbon to the bride's 


neck with a piece of money at the end of it, dur- || never to the weſt or ſouth. The reaſon why they 


ing which ceremony the Bramin prays; and in 


the evening the parties are, by torch light, car- 


ried home in a ſedan by four men, when the 


whole is concluded by muſic and feaſting. 
When a perſon is taken ill, a Bramin comes 
and prays with him, They believe that two ſpi- 


—— —— — 


— 


this horrid practice firſt took place; but that 
what is here related is matter of fact, will ap- 
pear from the teſtimony of thoſe of the Euro- 
pean nations, who have viſited India within theſe 
few years. | 

In mourning for the dead they have various 
ceremonies, the principal of which is, ſhaving 
the beard ; and all the ſlaves of the deceaſed are 
to comply with this cuſtom. The aſhes of the 
deceaſed are all carefully gathered up and thrown 
into the Ganges; for the waters of that river are 
conſidered as having ſomething in them of a vir- 
If the perſons burnt 
were of an elevated rank, pagods or temples 


are frequently erected on the place where the 
pile had been reared. 


The ſecular Bramins are obliged to obſerve 
two hours before the ſun riſes, and atin 

ſeveral prayers to their gods, after which they 
waſh themſelves, and fit down on a t with 
their faces turned to the eaſt or to the north, but 


turn to the eaſt is, becauſe the ſun riſes in it, 
and towards the north, becauſe they believe 
that ſome of their gods have their reſidence in 
that quarter of the heavens, ſo that thoſe places 
are always conſidered by them as holy, and that 


The 


they ought to be reſpected. 


1 


— — » 


— 
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The firſt part of their _ conſiſts in ſing- 
ing ſome hymns to the praiſe of their gods, and 
bathing themſelves either in the Ganges or in 
ſome other conſecrated river ; but if they have 
not time to go to the river, they bathe at home. 
Being dreſſed, they again ſit down, and pour ſome 
ſpring water into the hollow of their hands, and 
throw it upon their mouths. This being done, 
they repeat the twenty-four names of their ods, 
at the 3 time touching ſo many parts of their 
bodies. Such are the moſt common ceremonies of 
the ſecular Bramins, or, in other words, the com- 
mon officiating prieſts; but in the ſecond place, 
thoſe of their regulars, or hermits, are ſo auſtere, 
that had we not clear proofs of the truth of it, 
we would be apt to doubt whether ſuch a body 
of people ever exiſted in the world. 

Theſe regular Bramins are a ſet of men, who, 
under pretenſions to the moſt ſuperior ſanctity, 
inflict on themſelves the moſt ſevere corporeal 
puniſhments, believing that this will obtain the 
favour and approbation of their gods, Some of 
them make a ſolemn vow to walk with a ſquare 

rate, or collar of iron round their necks, weigh- 


ing twenty-four pounds, nor is it to be removed, 


either day or night, till ſuch time as they have 
procured, by begging, as much money as will 


build an hoſpital, 
Others of them ere a pole, almoſt in the form of 


a gibbet, to which they tie themſelves, and ſwing 


over a ſlow fire, during the ſpace of a whole hour, 


taking care to have the fire conſtantly fed with 


fuel. This is done in honour of an idol, called | 
Eſwara, who is believed to have great rewards || 


to beſtow in a future ſtate, on all ſuch as chear- 
fully ſubmit to auſtere rites of that nature. 

A third ſort get themſelves chained to the foot 
of a tree, and remain in that poſition during 
the reſt of their lives, being ſupplied with herbs 
and a bottle of water daily, from the neighbour- 
ing villages ; for the people conſider them as 
beings; 2 ſuperior to common mortals. : 

A fourth ſort walk in pairs together, carrying 
heavy iron chains, one end of which are fixed to 
their legs, and the other to their ſhoulders. Some 
have nails ſtruck through the ſoles of their ſhoes, 
and notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the pain, 
they will often walk with them ſeveral days to- 
gether. | WS, 

The inhabitants of all nations in the univerſe 
believe in the neceſſity of an atonement for ſin, 
before men can be juſtified by the Supreme Be- 
ing, and although very unworthy notions have 


the name of the penitent, with the nature of his 
offence, This practice ſeems to have been uni- 
verſal in antient times; it was ſo among the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Carthagenians and the 
Jews; and the prophet Iſaiah alludes to it, when 
he ſays of Chriſt, © Surely he hath borne our 
ce griefs, and carried our ſorrows.” Ifaiah liii. 4. 
The Bramins believe, that there are in heaven 
five different ſtates or degrees of glory, to which 
the ſouls of virtuous 5 ob are conveyed after 
death. The firſt of theſe manſions is called 
Xoarcam, where the king of the gods reſides, with 
a great number of wives and concubines. The 
ſecond is Vaicundam, and there Vixnu reſides with 
his wives, and a certain bird, ſomewhat like a 
hawk, upon which he rides as on a horſe. The 
Bramins teach, that all the virtuous followers of 
Vixnu go into this habitation when they die, and 
where their natures are changed ſo as to re- 
ſemble that of their god. | 
The third manſion is Cailaſam, and this they 
believe to be a very high mountain of ſilver, ſitu- 
ated towards the north, and inhabited by Rutrem, 
with his wife and all his concubines, and a bull 
upon whom he rides. The Bramins teach, that 
all the worſhippers of Rutrem go to this place 
when they die, where they are for ever happy in 
beholding the countenance of their god. Some 
are employed in cooling him with fans, others in 
holding gold ſpitting boxes to him, ſome in 
holding lighred torches to him during the night, 
and others in bringing him whatever neceſſaries 
he wants. | 
The fourth manſion of glory is called Bru- 
malogam ; and there Bruma reſides with his wife 


| Saraſſuadi, attended by a large ſwan on which he 


rides abroad; for this god is ſaid to be much ad- 
dicted to travelling. | | 

Above all theſe, is the fifth ſeat of glory, where 
the firſt principle of all things reſides. All thoſe 
who have lived the moſt innocent and exem- 
plary lives, are wafted hither after death, where 
they are for ever united to their god. 

With reſpect to hell, the Indians believe that 
It is ſituated at a vaſt diſtance below this world, 
and that there is a preſident in it, called Mamadar, 
who has a ſecretary, named Xitragupten ; who, 
during the life of a man, writes down all his good 
or bad actions, and preſents his memorial to the 
preſident, the moment the ſoul of the deceaſed 
comes before him. This infernal preſident is 
faid to be very juſt and equitable, and diſtributes 
rewards. and puniſhments, according to merits or 


been formed concerning the exiſtence of ſuch an | demerits. Some ſouls are, according to their no- 


eſſential point in religion, yet it does not follow 


that the principle itſelf is falſe. . Nay it rather | 


proves the contrary, for there is ſomething in 
every man's conſcience which points. out to him 
that he has offended God, and that ſome atone- 
ment muſt be made, either by himſelf or by ano- 
ther. Now theſe heathens in India believe, that 
an atonement has been made for their ſins, and 
they are to have the choice of enjoying the bene- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


fits of it, on two conditions: Either they are to | 
viſit ſeveral holy cities at a vaſt diſtance from | 


each other, or ſecondly, they are declared to be | 
| their gods ; and when they arrive, they are en- 


abſolved, in conſequence of their repeating the 
names of their gods, twenty-four times every 
day. Such as viſit the holy places, offer up a ſa- 
crifice ; and on the tail of the victim is written 


tions, ſent back to inhabit other bodies in this 
world, while others are tormented in the moſt 
cruel manner in hell. If a dying perſon takes 
hold of a cow by the tail, and the Bramin pours 
a little water into his hand, and receives a ſmall 
ſum of money ; then when he comes to croſs the 
dreadful fiery river, which ſeparates earth from 
eternity, the cow will, by his laying hold of her 
tail, carry him ſafe over. | 

It is conſidered as incumbent upon all thoſe 
who would be conſidered as faithful Bramins, to 
go frequently on pilgrimages to the temples of 


Joined to perform ſeveral penances of a very 
auſtere nature. Some of them ſlaſh themſelves 


in the moſt unmerciful manner, with knives, to 


make 


make an atonement for their crimes, imagining 
that will be the utmoſt ſatisfaction to their gods. 
Others confine themſelves in cages, which are 
laced on the top of a pole, and the penitent, 
br no room to turn himſelf, is tortured with 
the moſt excrutiating pain. In his ſight are 
placed the figures of two idols, whom he is oblig- 
ed to adore all the time he remains in that pain- 
ful ſituation. Some are to ſpend their whole time 
in feeding birds, it being generally imagined; 
that ſouls reſide in them. Some plunge them- 
ſelves into the Ganges, in hopes of being de- 
voured by crocodiles ; and others murder them- 
ſelves at the altars of their gods. | 
Great part of their religious ſervices conſiſts in 
dancing, a practice of very great antiquity. In 
their temples, the men and women dance to- 
ether, uſing the moſt indecent paſtures, which 
erves as a ſtimulation to all manner of debau- 
chery ; but this is exactly conſiſtent with the no- 
tions they form of the attributes of their 1dols. 
They adore ſerpents in the moſt religious man- 
ner, becauſe they believe them to be inhabited 
by departed ſpirits, and they foretel great ſuc- 
ceſs in conſequence of meeting them on a jour- 
ney. Many of their children are named after 
particular ſorts of ſerpents ; and when they find 
adders in their houſes, they offer them milk, and 
beg of them to depart in peace ; but when the 
reptiles 'd$8- not obey, they ſend for all the Bra- 
mins in the neighbourhood, who offer up prayers 
to their gods to take them away; it being con- 
trary to their law to do them any injury. 
When they pitch upon a field where 


looſe in it towards evening, leaving her to range 
at large till the morning. As ſoon as the ſun 
riſes, they ſearch narrowly around the field to 


down, and on that ſpot they erect their temple. 


the floor, for they have ſuch veneration for that 
animal, that in all their ſacrifices, they pour ſome 
of its milk on their altars. Their prieſts, like 
the heathen Greeks and Romans, pretend that 
their gods have oracles, by which they can fore- 
tel future events, and this notion is believed by 
the people. When ſeveral perſons have been 
ſuſpected of ſtealing any thing, but the guilty 
cannot be fixed on, the prieſts write the names 
on different pieces of paper, and lay them down 
before the altar in a circular form, after which 
they invoke the oracle, and withdraw, having 
locked the doors, that no perſon can get 1n. 
When they return, and find any of the papers re- 
moved, that perſon whoſe name 1s upon 1t, 1s de- 
clared to be the criminal. It is common for 
their prieſts when they addreſs their oracles, to 
feign themſelves in convulſion fits, and remain 
in ſeemingly great agonies ſome hours. Then 
after ſome groans, they ſtand- up and tell the 
people what was revealed to them by the oracle. 
They obſerve ſeveral feſtivals, particularly a 
ſort of carnival, which laſts ſeveral days; dur- 
ing which they aſſemble in vaſt crowds together, 
and dance to all ſuch tunes as they are acquaint- 
ed with. The Bramins attend in their gar- 
ments, having their heads covered with ſome- 
thing like horns, ſtanding upright. This feaſt 
laſts twenty-four days, and belides it they have a 
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they muſt take towards the evening. 


diſcover the place where the cow laid herſelf | ſorrow to reflect, that ſo many of our fellow 


| creatures are ſtill unacquainted with the goſpel. 
In all their temples, cow's dung is ſpread. on | 


WS 


feaſt of eleven days each month. They are, oi 


theſe feaſts to eat only a handful of beans, peas 
or fruits; with about a ſpoonful of milk, and this 
With reſpect to learning among the Bramins, 
it conſiſts in teaching the pupils a language 
named Hanſcrit, which not being known among 
the lower orders of the people, may be con- 
ſidered as the learned languages are to the Eu- 
ropeans. The book written in this language, is 
called holy, and is exactly the ſame to them as 
the bible is to us. The Bramins ſay, that this 
book contains the firſt language ever ſpoken in 
the world; yet, although it is acknowledged to 
be of very great antiquity, it cannot, by any 
means, reach ſo far back as the time of Moſes. 
Having made themſelves maſters of this work, 
which is extremely difficult; becauſe they have 
no good grammar, they next proceed to ſtudy 
the Purnance, which is a ſort of commentary 


upon it, containing many things that have been 


handed down by tradition. 

As there are different ſects among the Bramins 
in religion, ſo they have ſix ſects of philoſophers, 
and one of theſe 1s conſidered in the ſame man- 
ner we do Atheiſts. They have no ſkill in anato- 
my, and as to their tables of aſtronomy and chro- 
nology, they are not worth mentioning. When 
the moon 1s eclipſed, they believe ſhe 1s fighting 
with a black ugly devil. They imagine the night 
is created by the ſun's withdrawing himſelf be- 
hind a mountain, where he retires to reſt, and in 


| | the morning makes his appearance. 
they in- 


tend to build a pagod or temple, they turn a cow | who form the vaſt empire of the Great Mogul, 


Such is the religion of the principal - tribes 


| and when we conſider the deplorable ſtate to 
| which they are .reduced, with reſpe& to the 


knowledge of the true God, it muſt fil! us with 


During the laſt. century, the pious 'Mr. Boyle 
procured a perſon at a great expence, to tranſlate 
the New Teſtament into their language, and had 
many printed copies of it ſent over to the Euro- 
pean ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies. The kings 
of Denmark, have been at a great expence in 
ſending miſſionaries among them ; but it does 
not appear that ever the right methods were at- 
tempted, and happy if that glorious work was to 
be undertaken by the Engliſh. 

It is long ſince we have had ſettlements in dif- 
ferent parts of the Eaſt-Indies, but our mer- 
chants have been too intent in acquiring im- 
menſe fortunes to. uſe any means towards pro- 
moting the ſalvation of thouſands of immortal 
ſouls, who are ſtill fitting in darkneſs, and in the 
region and ſhadow of death. 

It would have been much to their honour, and 
equally ſo to their intereſt, to have brought over 
ſome youths from the Indies, and had them pro- 
perly inſtructed in learning and religion. Theſe 
being ſent home with preſents to their friends, 
and books tranſlated into their own language, 
the people ſeeing the. purity of our religion, 


would not only have embraced it, but they would 


have entered into a commercial ſtate of friend- 
ſhip with us. This would have been a more 
glorious action than to have ſubdued an empire, 
or to acquire as much money as would purchaſe 
one. | « : 


Happy 


— 
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The firſt part of their . conſiſts in ſing- 
ing ſome hymns to the praiſe of their gods, and 
bathing themſelves either in the Ganges or in 
ſome other conſecrated river ; but if they have 
not time to go to the river, they bathe at home. 
| Being dreſſed, they again fit down, and pour ſome 
ſpring water into the hollow of their hands, and 
throw it upon their mouths. This being done, 
they repeat the twenty-four names of their gods, 
at the 1 time touching ſo many parts of their 
bodies. Such are the moſt common ceremonies of 
the ſecular Bramins, or, in other words, the com- 
mon officiating prieſts; but in the ſecond place, 
thoſe of their regulars, or hermits, are ſo auſtere, 
that had we not clear proofs of the truth of it, 
we would be apt to doubt whether ſuch a body 
of people ever exiſted in the world. 

Theſe regular Bramins are a ſet of men, who, 
under pretenſions to the moſt ſuperior ſanctity, 
inflict on themſelves the moſt ſevere corporeal 
puniſhments, believing that this will obtain the 
fayour and approbation of their gods. Some of 
them make a ſolemn vow to walk with a ſquare 

rate, or collar of iron round their necks, weigh- 


ing twenty-four pounds, nor is it to be removed, 


either day or night, till ſuch time as they have 
procured, by begging, as much money as wall 
build an hoſpital. : 

Others of them erect a pole, almoſt in the form of 
a gibbet, to which they tie themſelves, and ſwing 
over a ſlow fire, during the ſpace of a whole hour, 
taking care to have the fire conſtantly fed with 
fuel. This is done in honour of an idol, called 


Eſwara, who is believed to have great rewards || 


to beſtow in a future ſtate, on all ſuch as chear- 
fully ſubmit to auſtere rites of that nature. 

A third ſort get themſelves chained to the foot 
of a tree, and remain in that poſition during 
the reſt of their lives, being ſupplied with herbs 
and a bottle of water daily, from the neighbour- 
ing villages ; for the people conſider them as 
beings; far ſuperior to common mortals. | 

A fourth ſort walk in pairs together, carrying 
heavy iron chains, one end of which are fixed to 
their legs, and the other to their ſhoulders. Some 
have nails ſtruck through the ſoles of their ſhoes, 
and notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the pain, 
they will often walk with them ſeveral days to- 
gether. l i 

The inhabitants of all nations in the univerſe 
believe in the neceſſity of an atonement for ſin, 
before men can be juſtiſied by the Supreme Be- 
ing, and although very unworthy notions have 


| 
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| the name of the penitent, with the nature of his 


offence, This practice ſeems to have been uni- 
verſal in antient times; it was ſo among the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Carthagenians and the 
Jews; and the prophet Iſaiah alludes to it, when 
he ſays of Chriſt, © Surely he hath borne our 
e griefs, and carried our ſorrows.” Iſaiah liii. 4. 
The Bramins believe; that there are in heaven 
five different ſtates or degrees of glory, to which 
the ſouls of virtuous 5 are conveyed after 
death. The firſt of theſe manſions is called 
Aoarcam, where the king of the gods reſides, with 
a great number of wives and concubines. The 
ſecond is Vaicundam, and there Vixnu reſides with 
his wives, and a certain bird, ſomewhat like a 
hawk, upon which he rides as on a horſe. The 
Bramins teach, that all the virtuous followers of 
Vixnu go into this habitation when they die, and 
where their natures are changed ſo as to re- 
ſemble that of their god. | 
The third manſion is Cailaſam; and this they 
believe to be a very high mountain of ſilver, ſitu- 
ated towards the north, and inhabited by Rutrem, 
with his wife and all his concubines, and a bull 
upon whom he rides. The Bramins teach, that 
all the worſhippers of Rutrem go to this place 
when they die, where they are for ever happy in 
beholding the countenance of their god. Some 
are employed in cooling him with fans, others in 
holding gold ſpitting boxes to him, ſome in 
holding lighted torches to him during the night, 
and others in bringing him whatever neceſſaries 
he wants. | 
The fourth manſion of glory is called Bru- 
malogam ; and there Bruma reſides with his wife 
Saraſſuadi, attended by a large ſwan on which he 
rides abroad; for this god is ſaid to be much ad- 
dicted to travelling. | 
Above all theſe, is the fifth ſeat of glory, where 
the firſt principle of all things reſides. All thoſe 
who have lived the moſt innocent and exem- 
plary lives, are wafted hither after death, where 
they are for ever united to their god. 

With reſpect to hell, the Indians believe that 
it is ſituated at a vaſt diſtance below this world, 
and that there 1s a preſident in it, called Thamadar, 
who has a ſecretary, named Xitragupten ; who, 
during the life of a man, writes down all his good 
or bad actions, and preſents his memorial to the 
preſident, the moment the ſoul of the deceaſed 
comes before him. This infernal preſident is 
faid to be very juſt and equitable, and diſtributes 
rewards. and puniſhments, according to merits or 


been formed concerning the exiſtence of ſuch an | demerits. Some ſouls are, according to their no- 


eſſential point in religion, yet it does not follow 


that the principle itſelf is falſe. - Nay it rather | 


proves the contrary, for there 1s aj aug Bak 
every man's conſcience which points. out to him 
that he has offended God, and that ſome atone- 
ment muſt be made, either by himſelf or by ano- 
ther. Now theſe heathens in India believe, that 
an atonement has been made for their ſins, and 
they are to have the choice of enjoying the bene- 


| 


| 
| 


| 


tions, ſent back to inhabit other bodies in this 
world, while others are tormented in the moſt 
cruel manner in hell. If a dying perſon takes 
hold of a cow by the tail, and the Bramin pours 
a little water into his hand, and receives a ſmall 
ſum of money ; then when he comes to croſs the 
dreadful fiery river, which ſeparates earth from 


| eternity, the cow will, by his laying hold of her 


fits of it, on two conditions: Either they are to 
viſit ſeveral holy cities at a vaſt diſtance from | 


each other, or ſecondly, they are declared to be 
abſolved, in conſequence of their repeating the 
names of their gods, twenty-four times every 
day. Such as viſit the holy places, offer up a ſa- 
erifice; and on the tall of the victim is written 


| 
, 
. 


' 
' 


tail, carry him ſafe over. 

It is conſidered as incumbent upon all thoſe 
who would be conſidered as faithful Bramins, to 
go frequently on pilgrimages to the temples of 
their gods ; and when they arrive, they are en- 


| joined to perform ſeveral penances of a very 


auſtere nature. Some of them laſh themſelves 
in the moſt unmerciful manner, with knives, to 


make 
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make an atonement for their crimes, imagining 
that will be the utmoſt ſatisfaction to their gods. 
Others confine themſelves in cages, which are 
laced on the top of a pole, and the penitent, 
E no room to turn himſelf, is tortured with 
the moſt excrutiating pain. In his ſight are 
placed the figures of two idols, whom he 1s oblig- 
ed to adore all the time he remains in that pain- 
ful ſituation. Some are to ſpend their whole time 
in feeding birds, it being generally imagined; 
that ſouls reſide in them. Some plunge them- 
ſelves into the Ganges, in hopes of being de- 
voured by crocodiles ; and others murder them- 
ſelves at the altars of their gods. 
Great part of their religious ſervices conſiſts in 
dancing, a practice of very great antiquity. In 


their temples, the men and women dance to- | 


ether, uſing the moſt indecent poſtures, which 
Eves as a ſtimu 
chery ; but this is exactly conſiſtent with the no- 


tions they form of the attributes of their idols. 


They adore ſerpents in the moſt religious man- 
ner, becauſe they believe them to be inhabited 
by departed ſpirits, and they foretel great ſuc- 
ceſs in conſequence of meeting them on a jour- 
ney. Many of their children are named after 
particular ſorts of ſerpents ; and when they find 
adders in their houſes, they offer them milk, and 
beg of them to depart in peace; but when the 
reptiles 'd$8- not obey, they ſend for all the Bra- 
mins in the neighbourhood, who offer up prayers 
to their gods to take them away ; 1t being con- 
trary to their law to do them any injury. 


When they pitch upon a field where they in- 
tend to build a pagod or temple, they turn a cow 
looſe in it towards evening, leaving her to range | 


at large till the morning. As ſoon as the ſun 


riſes, they ſearch narrowly around. the field to | 
diſcover the place where the cow laid herſelf | 


down, and on that ſpot they erect their temple. 
In all their temples, cow's dung is ſpread on 


the floor, for they have ſuch veneration for that | 
animal, that in all their ſacrifices, they pour ſome | 


of its milk on their altars. Their prieſts, like 
the heathen Greeks and Romans, pretend that 
their gods have oracles, by which they can fore- 
tel future events, and this notion is believed by 
the people. When ſeveral perſons have been 
ſuſpected of ſtealing any thing, but the guilty 
cannot be fixed on, the prieſts write the names 
on different pieces of paper, and lay them down 
before the altar in a circular form, after which 
they invoke the oracle, and withdraw, having 
hooks the doors, that no perſon can get in. 
When they return, and find any of the papers re- 
moved, that perſon whoſe name is upon it, is de- 
clared to be the criminal. It is common for 
their prieſts when they addreſs their oracles, to 
feign themſelves in convulſion fits, and remain 
in ſeemingly great agonies ſome hours. Then 
after ſome groans, they ſtand up and tell the 
people what was revealed to them by the oracle. 

They obſerve ſeveral feſtivals, particularly a 
ſort of carnival, which laſts ſeveral days ; dur- 
ing which they aſſemble in vaſt crowds together, 
and dance to all ſuch tunes as they are acquaint- 
ed with. The Bramins attend in their gar- 
ments, having their heads covered with ſome- 
thing like horns, ſtanding upright. This feaſt 
laſts twenty-four days, and beſides it they have a 
5 


» 


imulation to all manner of debau- | 


- 


WON. 
feaſt of eleven days each month. They are, on 
theſe feaſts to eat only a handful of beans, peasy 
or fruits; with about a ſpoonful of milk, and this 
they muſt take towards the evening. Mp 
Wich reſpect to learning among the Bramins, 
it conſiſts in teaching the pupils a language 
named Hanſcrit, which not being known among 
the lower orders of the people, may be con- 
ſidered as the learned languages are to the Eu- 
ropeans. The book written in this language, is 
called holy, and is exactly the ſame to them as 
the bible is to us. The Bramins ſay, that this: 
book contains the firſt language ever ſpoken in 
the world; yet, although it is acknowledged to 
be of very great antiquity, it cannot, by any 
means, reach ſo far bh as the time of Moſes. 
Having made themſelves maſters of this work, 
which is extremely difficult; becauſe they have 
no good grammar, they next proceed to ſtudy 
| the Purnance, which is a fort of commentary 


| 
| 


upon it, containing many things that have been 
handed down by tradition. 

As there are different ſects among the Bramins 
in religion, ſo they have ſix ſects of philoſophers, 
and one of theſe 1s conſidered in the ſame man- 
ner we do Atheiſts. They have no ſkill in anato- 
my, and as to their tables of aſtronomy and chro- 
| nology, they are not worth mentioning. When 
| the moon 1s eclipſed, they believe ſhe 1s fighting 
| with a black ugly devil. They imagine the night 

is created by the ſun's withdrawing himſelf be- 
hind a mountain, where he retires to reſt, and in 
| the morning makes his appearance. 
Such 1s the religion of the principal - tribes 
| who form the vaſt empire of the Great Mogul, 

and when we conſider the deplorable ſtate to 
| which they are .reduced, with reſpe& to the 
knowledge of the true God, it muſt fil! us with 
| ſorrow to reflect, that ſo many of our fellow 
creatures are ſtill unacquainted with the goſpel. 
| During the laſt. century, the pious Mr. Boyle 
| procured a perſon at a great expence, to tranſlate 
the New Teſtament into their language, and had 
many printed copies of it ſent over to the Euro- 
pean ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies. The kings 
of Denmark, have been at a great expence 1n 
ſending miſſionaries among them; but it does 
not appear that ever the right methods were at- 
tempted, and happy it that glorious work was to 
be undertaken by the Engliſh. 

It is long ſince we have had ſettlements in dif- 
ferent parts of the Eaſt-Indies, but our mer- 
chants have been too intent in acquiring im- 
menſe fortunes to. uſe any means towards pro- 
moting the ſalvation of thouſands of immortal 
ſouls, who are ſtill ſitting in darkneſs, and in the 
region and ſhadow of death. 

It would have been much to their honour, and 
equally ſo to their intereſt, to have brought over 
ſome youths from the Indies, and had them pro- 
perly inſtructed in learning and religion. Theſe 
being ſent home with preſents to their friends, 
and books tranſlated into their own language, 
the people ſeeing the. purity of our religion, 
would not only have embraced it, but they would 
have entered into. a commercial ſtate of friend- 
ſhip with us. This would have been a more 
glorious action than to have ſubdued an empire, 
or to acquire as much money as would purchaſe 
one. | f | 


Happy 


38 . 
Happy if any thing ſaid here could be the 
means of turning the thoughts of the directors of 
the Eaſt-India company, and their governors in 
Aſia that way. Wherever the arms of 'heathen 
Rome ſubdued the people, with the loſs of their 
liberties, they received a double advantage. Firſt, 
they became polite, and acquired the —_— 
of the arts and ſciences z and, ſecondly, after the 
reigh of the emperor Conſtantine the Great, they 
he, the Chriſtian religion. The Jeſuits 
have made many converts to popery, among the 
heathens in different parts of the world; but the 
Jeſvits are not properly qualified for making con- 
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verts, and the rites and ceremonies of the church 
of Rome cannot make much impreſſion on thoſe 
who have ceremonies as gaudy of their own. 


Upon the whole, this is a very ſerious, a very 


important ſubject, and ought to be attended to, 
eſpecially by thoſe perſons who have acquired 
opulent fortunes in the Eaſt-Indies. 
they enjoy a bleſſing upon them, and tranſmit 
them to their children, let them do ſomething 
towards enlightening the minds of thoſe per- 
ſons, who, if properly inſtructed, might become 


ould 


ornaments of ſociety, of human nature, and of 


Chriſtianity, 
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HINA, one of the moſt extenſive em- 
( pires in the world, is ſituated in the nor- 
| thern and eaſtern parts of Aſia, and has 
been long famous for the knowledge of many | 
curious arts with which we Europeans are fall | 
but little acquainted. They profeſs to have an 
exact uninterrupted genealogy of kings during a 
ſeries of twenty-four thouſand years, which is 
upwards of eighteen thouſand years before the 
Moſaic account of the creation. For this, how- | 
ever, they have no other authority befides tradi- 
tion, and it is well known, little regard ſhould be 
paid to what 1s not ſupported by written evi- | 
dence. - | 
It is true, they have books containing the 
whole accounts of theſe genealogies ; bur theſe 
books were compiled in latter times, nor ſhould 
any regard be paid to them. That they are a 
people of great antiquity, little doubt- can re- || 
main, -and probably a colony was ſettled there | 
ſoon after the deluge, although we never find | 
them mentioned in antient hiſtory, but perhaps | 
they are ſpoken of under ſome other name. Some 
have ſuppoſed them to be a colony from antient | 


The account the Chineſe give of this Foe is, 
that he was born in that part of their empire 
which they call Chung tien Cho,*and that he was 
the ſon of a king, and that his mother, while ſhe 
was with child of him, dreamed that ſhe had 
ſwallowed an elephant. As ſoon as he was born, 
he ſtood upright, and walked ſeven paces, point- 


ing with one hand to heaven, and with the other 


to the earth, uttering, at the ſame time, the 
following words, © There is none in heaven, or 


* on earth, that ought to be adored beſides my- 


« ſelf,” When he was only turned of ſeventeen, 
he married three wives; and two years afterwards 
retired to a ſolitary place, where he put him- 
ſelf under the direction of four philoſophers ; 
under their tuition, he learned all they could 
teach him, and at thirty, being divinely inſpired, 
he conſidered himſelf as a god. He ſoon after 
began to work the moſt wonderful miracles, of 
which the Chineſe relate a great number, and they 
have whole volumes giving an account of them. 


Fe is faid to have, in the compaſs of a few 


years, gained over to his notions eighty thou- 
ſand diſciples, whom he ſent to teach his doc- 


Egypt, becauſe of their religious rites and-cere- || trines throughout the empire of China. 


monies, being in many reſpects the fame z but | 
this is altogether improbable, when we conſider | 
the vaſt diſtance there is between Egypt and 
China. Similarity of religious fentiments is no 
proof; for in antient times there were but few 
differences among idolators, concerning the na- 
ture of worſhip; ſome of them were more groſs | 
than others, but all of them were bad enough. | 
Euſebius tells us, that -Chriſtianity was firſt ||| 
preached to the Indians, by St. Thomas the 
apoſtle ; and the Jeſuits fay, that there are ftill | 
ſome remains of it in China, at leaſt that they 
have a traditional account; but if ever that 
apoſtle was. in China, and preached the goſpel, it 
| was either rejected or not much remembered 
afterwards. At preſent, and for many years, the | 
Chineſe have been groſs idolators, and pay Di- 
vine honours to many gods, particularly to Fo 
or Foe, who, for his great and illuſtrious actions, 
was deified and worſhipped above a thouſand 
years before Chriſt's incarnation. | 


Ten of thoſe difciples were of a much higher 
rank than the others, and it is ſaid, that they pub- 


liſhed upwards of five thouſand volumes of their 
maſter's works. Finding himſelf near death, 
he told his diſciples, that till that moment he 
had concealed the truth of his do&rine, but now 
he would make it public to them, Learn then 
% (faid he) that the principle of all things is 


e emptineſs and nothing; from nothing all things 


« proceeded, and into nothing all will return, 

and this is the end of all our hopes.” 
However, ſome of his diſciples adhered to 

what he had formerly taught them, and the doc- 


trine they now teach is directly es to 
e 


Atheiſm. The reſt of his diſciples abode by this 
impoſtor's dying words, which laid the foundation 


-of 'many of thoſe ridiculous ceremonies which 


now prevail in China. 
Many ſtories were told after his death, 
namely, that he had been born eight thouſand 


times, that his ſoul had paſſed through the bodies 


of 
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cities. 


of many different animals, and that he had appeared 
in the ſhape of an ape, an elephant, a dragon, 
&c. In conſequence of theſe ridiculous ſtories, 
all thoſe Ker 10 through which his ſoul was ſaid 
to have paſſed, were afterwards worſhipped as gods. 

In every province in China, there are temples 
erected on mountains, where the people go in 


. to worſhip, and ſome of theſe are || they are 


eld in greater eſteem than others. When 
theſe pilgrims arrive at the foot of the mountains 
they kneel down, and do fo at every ſtep as they 
aſcend. During the whole of the proceſſion, 
they ſing hymns in honour of Foe; but as there 
are two fe&ts among them, violent enemies to 
each other, ſo it often happens that they quarrel 
before they reach the temple. 


| 


| 


| 


nade of marble, ſurrounded by 


The firſt doctrine __ by Foe, is called the | 


Exterior, and conſiſts o 
of morality, namely, that there is a great differ- 
ence between good and evil, and that there are 


ſome very good rules | 


rewards and puniſhments in a future ſtate : That | 


the god Foe, was born to ſave the world and expi- 
ate the ſins of men ; that there are five precepts 
to be obſerved, namely, that no living creature 
is to be killed; not to ſteal any thing from ano- 
ther ; to abſtain from all ſorts of impurity ; the 
fourth prohibited lying; and the fifth forbad 
the drinking of wine. To theſe they added 
the doctrine of the tranſmigration of ſouls, and 
this is ſtill believed by the generality of the people. 
With reſpect to the interior doctrine, very few 
are ſuffered to be made acquainted with its myſ- 
teries. It is the ſame as that taught 'by Foe, 
in the laſt moments of his life, and which 
ſome of his diſciples have endeavoured to pro- 
pagate, As was ſaid before, they teach that 
nothing is the principle of all things. That 
beings differ only according to their ſhapes and 
qualities; and, that in order to become like the 
firſt quality, we muſt accuſtom ourſelves to do 
nothing, and to deſire nothing, to ſee nothing, 
and to think of nothing. That all holineſs conſiſts 
in being reduced to one Tn nothing, when 
all the faculties of the ſoul ſhall be diſſolved. 
They add further, that when a man has once at- 
tained to this happy ſtate, he will be perfect with- 
out being in want of any thing. 
Some of thoſe who pretend to knowledge 
among the Chineſe, have embraced this ſtupid 
ſenſeleſs ſyſtem of atheiſm, and among others the 
emperor Kao Tong reſigned his crown to his ſon, 
that he might have an opportunity of ſtudying it 
in order to be like the god Fox. 
Another of the Chineſe idols is called Chim 
Hoam, and always worſhipped as the guardian of 
There 1s an ordinance in China, that all 
public magiſtrates, when they enter u office, 
ſhall go in proceſſion to the temple of this idol, 
and ſacrifice to him candles, perfumes, wine, 
flowers, and the fleſh of different animals. This 
ceremony they are likewiſe to repeat twice every 
year, upon pain of incurring the emperor's diſ- 
pleaſure, and being ſuſpended from their offices. 
And when they take poſſeſſion of their places, 
they are obliged to ſwear, before this idol, that 
they will do juſtice to every man, otherwiſe they 


are to be ſeverely puniſhed. 


Chines, is a name given to a great number of 
idols in China, which are not in the ſhape of any 
living creature, but as temples built in the form of 


— 


| 
| 
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a pyramid. The Pagans have ſuch a veneration for 
theſe idols, or-rather pyramids, that when they 
purchaſe a ſlave, they carry him before one of 
them, and pray that if he ſhall deſert the ſervice 
of his maſter, that he may be devoured by tygers; 
This keeps the poor wretches in much awe, 
for although they are often cruelly treated, yer 
afraid to run away. . 

In the province of Takiey, near the walls of 
the city of Fobieu, is one of thoſe Chines nine 
ſtories high. It is built in the form of an octa- 
gon, and its perpendicular height is nine hun- 
dred cubits. It is adorned with ſeveral curious 


figures, and the whole of the outſide is faced 
with porcelain. There is at every ſtory a colo- 


an iron baluſ- 
trade, which gives the whole a moſt 5 ap- 
pearance, and on the top is a gilt idol. 8 
The Chineſe, like the antient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, have gods whom they imagine ſuperintend 
all their public affairs, each having his own de- 
partment. Thus Ti- Can is conlidered as the 
ſupreme director of their treaſures, and who 
conducts the diſpenſing of their riches. His 


image is placed on a very high altar, with a 


crown on his head and a ſcepter in his hand, the 


whole being gilt over; ſo that it makes a moſt 
glorious appearance when the ſun ſhines. Eight 
images, as his attendants, ſtand around him, i} 
dreſſed and decorated in the ſame manner; an 
on the walls of the temple are nde pu- 
niſhments of the damned in hell. Above the 
idol is inſcribed in letters of gold, © He who 
ce ſhall humble himſelf, and ſay his prayers a 
e thouſand times before me, ſhall be delivered 
C from theſe torments.” 

Ram, a god much worſhipped by the people 
of China, 1s greatly eſteemed by thoſe of a lower 
rank. It is ſaid that while on earth, he was a 
noted perſecutor, and made ſo many converts to 
the doctrines of tranſmigration, that, after his 
death, he was honoured as a god. It is further 
added, that he paſſed through no leſs than four- 
ſcore thouſand tranſmigrations, in the laſt of 
which he appeared under the ſhape of a white 
elephant, and by that ſymbol he is now wor- 
ſhipped in all his temples. It is generally be- 
lieved, that he was one of the chiet diſciples of 
Foe, in the exterior form of doctrine, becauſe all 
his followers profeſs thoſe ſentiments. His tem- 
ples are for the moſt part in the country, and the 
ſacrifices offered up to him conſiſt of the fruits of 
the earth, milk, vegetables, and ſuch other 
things as the ſeaſons will produce. 

As all antient heroes were deified among the 
heathens, ſo the Chineſe tell us that Quante- Cong, 
their firſt prince and law-giver, was, for his great 
actions, made a god. He was the firſt who in- 
troduced among them the faſhion of wearing 
decent apparel ; for before his time they were 
accuſtomed to go almoſt naked. He brought 
them under ſome ſort of a regal form of govern- 
ment, and prevailed upon them to build towns 
and cities. For this reaſon, in all the temples 
dedicated to him, he is repreſented under a moſt 
gigantic form, and ſitting on a table, with a taper 
placed before him. On the table ſeveral books 
are placed, and behind him ſtands his attendant 
Linchevu, in appearance equally as formidable as 
himſelf, 8 | | 

Cang-y 
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Cang-y is worſhipped among the Chineſe as the 


god of the lower heavens, and it is believed by 
them that he has the power of life and death. 
He has always thfee miniſtering ſpirits to attend 
him ; the firſt of whom ſends down rain to re- 
freſh and nouriſh the earth ; the ſecond 1s the 
god of the ſea, to whom all their navigators 
make vows, and perform them upon their return 
home ; and the third preſides over births, and 1s 
called the god of war. It is probable, that ſome 
antient aſtronomer among the Chineſe was, and 
ſtill is, worſhipped under this name, eſpecially 
when we find him repreſented as the god of the 
lower heavens. ; 

The religion and philoſophy of the Chineſe 
are ſo blended together, that there is no ſuch 
thing as ſeparating them ; they partake of each 
other, nor is there any great difference, as will 
appear from what we are going to relate concern- 
ing a ſect among them, who ſeem to have been a 
ſort of epicureans, that did not pay much regard 
to moral duties. 

This fe& is named Tao-ssee, and owes its riſe 
to one Lao-Kuin, who, according to the account 
delivefed to us by his diſciples, was not born till 
forty years after his conception. He is ſaid to 
have been an eminent philoſopher, and there are 
many books of his ſtill extant, replete with the 
fineſt maxims of morality ; and yet thoſe who 

retend to be his diſciples, are conſidered by 
many of the Chineſe as no better than Atheiſts, 
or Epicureans. They boaſt that they can make 
a liquor which will make them immortal, and 
are perſuaded that by the aſſiſtance of ſpirits, 
whom they invoke, they can obtain all things. 
Some of the Chineſe Mandarins were ſo ſtupid as 
to believe that they could avoid death, and ſeve- 
ral of the emperors gave countenance to that 
notion. This ſe& flouriſhed many years in 
China; but unleſs it be among the vulgar, they 
have now fallen much into diſrepute. | 

The Chineſe worſhip a goddeſs whom they 
call Puzza, and of whom their prieſts give the 
following account. They ſay that three nymphs 


adorn their houſes with boughs of trees. At the 
ſame time they fit out veſſels, in which they fail 
round the coaſt, ſinging hymns and calling aloud 
for their beloved Phelo. | 

Beſides the ſects and gods already mentioned, 
there are many others in China, particularly the 
ſect of Laotun, who is ſaid to have been born fix 
hundred years before Chriſt. This impoſtor 
boaſted himſelf to be the offspring of heaven ; 
and, in order to make his diſciples believe this 
ſtory, he ſaid that he had laid concealed in 
his mother's womb fourſcore and one years, and 
that the moment before ſhe expired, he 11- 
ſued out of her, through a paſſage in her left 
ſide, made by himſelf. He bon gained a great 
number of followers, becauſe he taught them 
many things agreeable to their luſts and paſ- 
ſions. 

The principal parts of his doctrines were, that 
God was corporeal, and that he fat at eaſe and 
peace in heaven, governing the world by ſubor- 
dinate deities. He taught that all happineſs 
conliſted in pleaſure, and was confined to this 
life. This notion induced his diſciples to do 
every thing they could imagine to prevent death, 
by prolonging life till the lateſt period. It was 
this that firſt induced them to ſtudy chemiſtry, 
as the grand preſervative of life, and for ſome 
time, they were ſo vain as to believe they would 
never die. But inſtead of prolonging life, they 
ſhortened it, by giving themſelves up to drunken- 
neſs, uncleanneſs, and every ſort of debauchery 
they could think of. 

The morals of the people of China, having 
been ſhockingly corrupted by the errors and blaſ- 
phemies of theſe impoſtors, a perſon arole to re- 
forra all the abuſes that had crept in, whether 
relating to government, religion, morals or phi- 
lolophy. This illuſtrious perſon was Confuſtus, a 
man, noble by birth, of a ſweet, natural temper, 
and adorned by a liberal education. Accordin 
to the beſt accounts, he was born about four hun- 


| dred and fifty years before the incarnation of our 
| Saviour, and we ſhall here relate what is ſaid con- 


came down from heaven to waſh themſelves in a | 
river, but ſcarce had they got into the water, | 


before the herb Lotos appeared on one of their 
garments, with its coral fruit upon it. They 
were ſurprized to think from whence it could pro- 
ceed; and the nymph upon whoſe garment it was, 
could not reſiſt the temptation of indulging her- 
ſelf in taſting it. But by thus eating ſome of it, 
ſhe became pregnant and was delivered of a boy, 
whom ſhe brought up, and then returned to hea- 
ven. He afterwards became a great man, a con- 
queror and legiſlator ; and the nymph was after- 
wards worſhipped under the name of Puzza. 
She is repreſented as fitting on the flower Lotos, 
and has ſixteen hands armed with knives, ſwords, 
halberds, books, fruits, plants, wheels, goblets, 
vials, and many other things needleſs to be men- 
tioned. 

Phelo, another of their idols, is worſhipped 
becauſe he firſt diſcovered the making ſalt ; but 
his ungrateful countrymen not making him that 
recompence which his merits entitled him to for 
ſo uſeful an invention, he left them in great in- 
dignation, and- never was heard of afterwards. 
They have a feſtival in honour of his memory, in 
the beginning of June, upon which occaſion they 


— — — 


— — — — — — — —_—_— — — 


cerning him. | 
The Chineſe prieſts told the , Jeſuits, that as 
ſoon as Confuſius was born, two dragons came to 
guard him againſt all ſorts of harm; and that 
the ſtars bowed down to ſalute him. When he 
was about ſeventeen years of age, he made a moſt 
judicious choice of the beſt antient authors, and 
made an extract from them of every thing that 
was valuable towards improving his mind. When 
he was about twenty, he married and had a ſon, 
but ſoon after parted with his wife, leſt ſhe 
ſhould interrupt him in his ſtudies. 3 
Having acquired a large ſhare of knowledge, 
he was ſolicited to act as a civil magiſtrate; but 
not reliſhing that employment, he opened a 


| ſchool for the inſtruction of youth, and we are 


told he had no leſs than five thouſand pupils. 
Theſe he divided into claſſes, ſeventy of whom 


aſſiſted him in teaching the higher claſſes, and one 


hundred and fifty inſtructed the younger ones. 
He laid down excellent precepts for the regula- 
tion of their conduct in the practice of virtue, 
whether civil or ſocial, and he prevailed with the 
women not to wear any thing ungraceful, or un- 
becoming their ſex. 
In ſtudy, and in the practice of every virtue, 
public 
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public and private, this great man lived 'till he 


ſe ears of age, and at laſt died of grief, 
9 bel beheld many. corruptions that had taken 


place among his diſciples. But although little | 


regard was paid to his precepts. when alive, yet | 


the higheſt honours were ſhewn to him after hrs 
dach The whole empire went into mourning 
for him. . A 
He left many books behind him, which, con- 
ſidering the time and place, when and where he 
lived,” and beſides that he was a heathen, one 
will be ſurpriſed to find in them ſo many fine ſen- 
timents, reſpecting moral duties. Theſe pieces, 
or extracts from them, are to be found in the firſt 
volume of Duhald's hiſtory of China. i 
It is generally allowed that the Chineſe, like 
411 other heathens, acknowledge that there 1s one 
univerſal Supreme Being; but they admit that 
there are many demi-gods who act under him. 


We have already given an account of the ſect of 


Foe, ſometimes. called Xekia, and we ſhall now 
roceed to deſcribe the'manner in which they of- 
er up ſacrifices to Confuſius, and in general to 

the reſt of their idols. There are ſeveral tem- 

ples erected for this illuſtrious perſon, and all 
thoſe temples are built in the form of obeliſks or 
pyramids. ; : | 

The governor of the city where the temple 
ſtands, is always the ſacrificing prieft, and he is 
aſſiſted by all the learned men in the neighbour- 
hood, who meet the evening before the ſacrifice 

is performed, and provide rice a 

grain, which are ſet on a table befolWhe altar of 

Confuſius. A table is placed in the court before 

the temple, illuminated with. wax tapers, fire 

for the ſacrifice, and rich perfumes. He then 
makes choice of hogs, and ſuch other beaſts as 
are to be ſacrificed, by pouring wine on their 
ears, and if they ſhake their heads, they are 
deemed proper objects, but if otherwiſe; then 
they are rejected. Before the hog and the other 
beaſts are killed, the prieſt makes a reverential 
bow, and then they are lain in his preſence. 

When their throats are cut, they make a ſecond 

reverence, after which the hair is ſcraped off, and 

the entrails taken out, but the blood is preſerved 
till the enſuing day. As ſoon as the cock crows 


in the morning, a ſignal is given, and the prieſt, 


with his aſſiſtants, light up the tapers, and throw 
perfumes into the cenſers. Then the maſter of 
the ceremonies orders the choir to ſing, and the 
prieft ſtanding before the altar, ſays, Let the 
< hair, and the blood of the dead carcaſe be of- 
« fered up in ſacrifice.” Then another of the 
prieſts takes up the baſon, in which the blood 
and hair ire intermingled, and the maſter of the 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


All ſorts of | 


ceremonies ſays, let the blood and the hair be | 


« buried.” Immediately the prieſts carry 1t but, 


and bury the baſon with the contents in the 


court before the chapel. This being done, they 
uncover the fleſh of the ſacrifice, and the maſter 
of the ceremonies ſays, © may the ſoul of Con- 
fuſius deſcend upon it.“ The ſacrificing prieſt 
then takes up a chalice filled with wine, and 
pours it upon the image of a man, compoſed 
of ſtraw, The image of Confuſius is then 


placed on the altar, and the following ejacu- 


lation repeated. O!] Confuſius, thy virtues | 


cc are S dlike and inimitable ! our emperors 
« them 


0 
8 are obliged to thee ; for tis by thy 


ec unerring precepts that they regulate their con- 


«© duct. All our obligations to thee are pure 


e and perfect; O! let thy enlightened ſpirit, de- 
ce ſcend upon us; and aſſiſt us by its preſence.” 

When the prieſt has repeated-this ſhort prayer, 
the people fall down on their knees, but in a few 
minutes riſe up again. When the prieſt waſhes 
his hands and wipes them with a towel, or nap- 
kin, one of the inferior prieſts ſupplies him with 
a baſon; a towel; and a chalice full of wine; and 
then the maſter of the ceremonies chants aloud, 
«let the prieſts go near the throne of Con- 
ce fuſius. Upon that, the ſacrificing prieſt kneels 
down, and preſents a piece of filk and a cup of 
wine to Confuſius. The filk is then burnt in a 
fire pan, while all the people kneel down ; and 
then the prieſt addreſſes himſelf to Confuſius; 
in the following words : “ Thy virtues ſurpaſs 
e thoſe of all the ſaints that ever lived before 
© thee; our oblations are but trifles; all we 


c beg is, that thy ſpirit would vouchſafe to hear 


65-48” 

This part of the ceremony being over, the 
maſter of the ſacrifice ſays, in a chanting tone, 
let us drink the wine of bleſſing and true hap- 
cc pineſs,” ordering, at the ſame: time, all the 
people to kneel down. After this, the officer at- 
tending puts into the hands of the prieſt a chalice 
full of wine, and the maſter of the ceremonies 
chants again, Drink the wine of true hap- 
“ pineſs, and the prieſt drinks it. Then the 
officer puts into the hands of the prieſt, a piece 


of the fleſn, and the maſter of the ceremonies 


chants aloud, “ partake of the fleſh of the ſa- 


* crifice.” This being over, the prieſt ſays, 


«© when we offer this ſacrifice, we live in expec- 


< tation of receiving thereby all the comforts o 


„e this life.” The remainder of the fleſh is diſ- 
tributed. among all the people preſent; and con- 
ſiſtent with the antient and general notion of 
ſacrifices, all thoſe who taſte it, believe that 
Confuſius will be gracious unto them. 

The laſt ceremony is that of reconducting 
home the ſoul of Confuſius, which they imagine 
was preſent and aſſiſted at the ſacrifice. This is 
done by the 8 repeating the following 
prayer, We 
< thee, with the utmoſt reverence and reſpect, 
« we have implored thee to be preſent. at our ſa- 
e crifices, of a ſweet ſmelling ſavour, and now 
<< we accompany thy ſoul to heaven.” During 
this ceremony the people kneel, and it is an eſta- 
bliſhed rule, that thoſe of the higheſt rank ſhould 
be preſent. : 

When the ſacrifice is over, what remains of 
the food is diſtributed among the people, and 
they are at liberty, either to carry it home or to 
eat it in the temple. Theſe remains of the fleſh 
are given to the children, in hopes that the virtue 
they are endowed with, will one day make them 
celebrated perſons ; and the remains of the filk 
offered to Confuſius, are diſtributed among the 
girls to dreſs babies with, imagining, that while 
they preſerve thoſe precious reliques, they will 
be preſerved from every danger. 

Qn the fourteenth of Auguſt, every year, they 
have a ſolemn ſacrifice, in commemoration of 
their anceſtors, and it is performed in a temple 
in the following manner; the prieſt being ſeated 
on a carpet with two of his attendants, one w 

: CAC 


ave offered up our oblations to 
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each ſide, in the middle of the ſquare before the 
temple, the maſter of the ceremonies orders the 
people then fall down 
on their knees, and inſtantly riſe up again in the 
moſt decent manner. Round the walls of the 
temple are many inſcriptions in memory of their 
anceſtors; and towards theſe the prieſts, followed 
by the people, approach with decent reverence, 
perfume them with incenſe- 
maſter of the ceremonies orders the bread and 
wine of bleſſing and true happineſs to be offered 
up. The prieſt then takes up the (chalice and 
pours out the wine, At the ſame time he delivers 
the following ſpeech to the people. Let all 
ce thoſe who have aſliſted at this ſacrifice be aſ- 
e ſured of receiving ſome particular favours from 
their anceſtors, in return for all theſe grateful 
oblations which you have in this public man- 
ner now made unto them. 
noured and reſpected by all men, live to a 
age, and enjoy all the bleſſin 
After this they ſet 


ſacrifice to begin. 


Then the 


You ſhall be ho- 


cc life can afford.” 
the ſacrifice, which conſiſts of the fleſh of many 
different animals; and then, having ſaluted the 
walls of the temple three times, and fetched three 
groans, they depart. It has been aſked, with 
what propriety can the Chineſe pray for the dead, 
ſeeing they believe in the tranſmigration of ſouls?. 
This queſtion would be unanſwerable, were it not 
that we are aſſured they have very. confuſed no- 
tions of things of a theol 
believe that ſuch ſouls as 
to go in the tranſmigration, and many of them 
are at a certain time taken up to heaven and 
placed among the gods. 
That the doctrine of 
ſoul has a ſtrong effect on the min 
neſe, will appear from the following annecdote 
in father Le Compte's hiſtory of China. That 
ards of twenty years in the 
country, and made ſome converts to popery, was 
one day ſent for by a dying man, whom he found 
in great agonies becauſe his prieſt had told him, 
that his ſoul was to go into a horſe, and that the 
horſe being a ſtubborn one, would be whipped 
ſo ſeverely that he would die, and then he was 
to paſs into that of à toad. The Jeſuit en- 
deavoured to convince him of the falſity of ſuch 
doctrines, and having baptized him, the man 
died in peace. The Chineſe have a notion that 
every one who kills a dragon or a giant ought to 
be worſhiped as a god, but as they have already 

a vaſt number of gods, ſo they imagine that moſt 
of the dragons and giants have been already de- 
ſtroyed. Theſe ſentiments are not new, for even 

in this iſland we find ſtories of giants and dra- 
ons in Geoffery of Monmouth's Britiſh hiſtory. 
t is remarkable that Voltaire, one of the greateſt 
deiſtical wnters in the reſent age, often tells us 
that the government of China is the beſt in the 
world, but had he attended to what is related 
by his own countrymen the Jeſuits, he would ne- 
ver have made ſuch a bold aſſertion. 
be a well regulated government where the peo- 
ple are in a manner devoured by im 
rather than work for an honeſt ſubſiſtence, go 
| ing from place to place; and if the people 
em alms, they immediately tell 
them, that their ſouls ſhall go into the bodies of 
rats and mice, ſnakes, toads, ſerpents and other 


ical nature. But-they 
ave been virtuous are 


ation of the 
s of the Chi- 


the tranſm 


- Jeſuit, who reſided u 


Can that 


ſtors, Who, 


e to give 


reptiles. Their bonzes or monks, go two and 
two together; and according to Le Compte, 
they are a parcel of idle, diſſolute fellows, who 
herd together like ſwine, and live upon the wages 
of the induſtrious. 0 | 

It ſometimes happens, that the people either 
cannot; or will not relieve them, upon which the 
idle impoſtors aſſume the characters of penitents, 
and perform ſeveral acts of auſterity; which have 
too often the deſired effect on the minds: of the 
vulgar. Some of them go from houſe to houſe, 
dragging” heavy chains after them, and when 
they come to the door they cry out in a canting 
tone, © It is by theſe auſtere penances that we 
« make an attonement for your ſins.” Some 
place themſelves by the ſides of the highways, 
and when they ſee a traveller come up, they 
fall down and knock their heads againſt ſtones. 
Others put ſome particular drugs on their heads, 
and ſet fire to them to excite compaſſion ; for the 
people, imagining them to be in great pain and 
torture, generally give them ſomething: Theſe, 
however, are no more than the tricks of artful 
impoſtors, who, by ſtudying chymeſtry, can eaſily 
delude the vulgar, by making them believe they 
are 1n real torment, when, in truth, they feel no 
pain at all. a 

Father Le Compte tells us, that one day he 
accidentally met with a young bonze or monk, 
in the market place of a country town, whoſe 
air and deportment were graceful, ſweet, and mo- 
deſt. He ſtood upright within a ſedan, thick ſet 
with long tharp pointed nails, fixed as cloſe by 
one another as could be, in ſuch a manner that 
it was impoſſible for him to turn to the one ſide 
or the other without having his body pierced. 
Two fellows hired for the purpoſe, carried him 
from houſe to houſe, where he begged the people 
would have compaſſion on his miſerable condi- 
tion.“ I am,” (ſaid he) “ confined in this chair 
for the benefit and advantage of your precious 
te ſouls, and I am determined never to ſtir out, 
«till I have fold every nail you ſee in it, which 
are ten thouſand in number, and all I demand 
* for one is only ten pence, though each is 
* worth it's weight in gold.” This induced 
ſome of the people to buy as many of them as 
they could afford; 'and within a few days after- 
wards he ſold them all. | 
There are in China another ſet of vagabonds, 
who, m many reſpects, reſemble our ſtage moun- 
tebanks in Europe; and ſome of them are fo 
| artful that they will get upon the backs of tygers, 
tamed for the purpoſe, .and ride from town to 
town, without being under the leaft apprehen- 
ſions from thoſe ferocious animals, althdugh they 
are neither bridled nor' muzzled. Theſe im- 
poſtors have always along with them a large re- 
tinue of beggars and penitents, that beſtow on 
each other a conſiderablenumber of laſhes to ex- 
cite the compaſſion of the people. They have 
another ſort of beggars, who, under pretence of 
devotion, live. in caves in the woods and the 
rocks, and are ſupported by the contributions of 
3 who, looking upon them as ſaints, 
conſult them from time to time in every thing of 
importance, for what they ſay, is conſidered as 
coming from God himſelf. 
Some of theſe friars live together in convents, 
in the woods, and are ſupported at the — 
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The RELIGION of the CHINESE. 


of government ; but in general they are collected 
from the very dregs of the people, and one part 
of their employment is to attend the funerals of 
the deceaſed. They are divided into four orders, 
namely, the white, black, yellow, and red, and 
they have one principal who reſides always at 
court, ſeveral deputies being appointed to act 
under him. They take a vow of chaſtity, but 
when it is found that they break it, then he is 
iſhed in the following manner; 
"They bore a hole in his neck with a red hot 
iron, and thruſt a chain through the wound, of 
about ſixty. feet in length, and in that deplorable 
condition, and naked as he was born, lead him all 
over the city, till he has collected a particular 
ſum of money for the uſe of the convent to which 
he belongs. Another monk follows him, and 
R him ſeverely, when he attempts to lay hold 


of the chain to mitigate his pain. They have 
alſo nuns in China, but their number is very in- 
conſiderable, in compariſon with that of the 


monks ; they have their heads ſhorn quite bare, 
nor are they ſuffered ever to go abroad. 

The feaſt of Lanthorns is one of the moſt re- 
markable among the Chineſe, and is celebrated 
on the fifteenth day of the firſt month every year. 
Every perſon is obliged, on the evening of that 
day, to ſet out a lanthorn before his door, and 
theſe are of various ſizes and prices, according to 
the different circumſtances of thoſe to whom they 
belong. During this feſtival, they have all ſorts 
of entertainments, ſuch as plays, balls, aſſem- 
blies, muſic, dancing, and the lanthorns are filled 
with a vaſt number of wax candles, and ſur- 
rounded with bonfires. During the whole of the 
feſtival, it ſeldom happens that any irregularities 
take place; for excepting the monks already 
mentioned, the people are in general very ſober, 
and obedient to their laws. | 

The Chineſe aſcribe the origin of this feſtival 
to the following melancholy occurrence. One 
evening, as the daughter of a Mandarine was 
walking by the ſide of a river, ſhe fell in and 
was drowned. The diſconſolate father, in order 
to recover the body, put out to ſea, attended by 
all the people in the neighbourhood, each carry- 
ing lanthorns, but after a fruitleſs ſearch, they 
were obliged to return. The Mandarine was 
much beloved by the people, and therefore, upon 
the annual return of the day, when this unhappy 
circumſtance took place, all thoſe who had known 
the young woman, went with lanthorns to the ſea 
ſide, ſothatintimeit became aneſtabliſhed cuſtom. 

But there are ſome others of the Chineſe, who 
aſcribe-the origin of the feſtival of lanthorns to a 
quite different cauſe. They ſay that many hundred 
years ago, one of their emperors propoſed to ſhut 
himſelf up along with his wives and concubines, 
in a moſt magnificent palace he had erected on 
pu ſe, and that he cauſed every window in the 

uilding to be grandly illuminated with wax can- 
dles in lanthorns, that he might have the pleaſure 
to behold, as it were, a new ſky as a canopy over 
his head. This occaſioned an inſurrection amon 
the people, becauſe the emperor neglected the a 
fairs of government, and they demoliſhed the 
coſtly Pa ace, That this ſhameful part of his 
conduct might never be forgotten, they hung out 
lanthorns all over the town, and the practice has 
been kept up ever ſince, 0 90 
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63 
They have another feſtival, at the time when 
the fruits of the earth are gathered in, and, on that 
occaſion; the moſt ſolemm ſacrifices are offered. 
In every town throughout the empire; the chief 
magiſtrate, being crowned with flowers, marches 
out of the eaſtern gate, attended by muſicians, 
and a vaſt concourſe of people, provided with 


La 


flambeaus, colours, ſtreamers, and other enſigns 


of 9 J | 

Several perſons follow him, carrying figures or 
images, repreſenting the invention, and progreſs 
of agriculture, and the ſtreets are adorned with 
triumphal arches, hung with tapeſtry, The ma- 
giſtrate advances towards the eaſt, as if he in- 
tended to meet the new ſeaſon, and before him 
appears the figure of a cow, made of burnt clay, 
and of ſuch an enormous ſize, that forty men are 
hardly able to carry it. On the back of the cow 
fits a beautiful boy alive, repreſenting the genius 
of huſbandry, with one leg bare, and the other 
covered with a thin buſkin. The boy laſhes the 
cow, and ſeveral peaſants march behind, carryin 
with them the implements uſed in huſbandry. 
All theſe are emblematical, the laſhes the boy 
gives the cow, point out the neceſſity of labour 
in cultivating the fruits of the earth, and' his 
having one leg bare, and the other covered; is 
the ſymbol of hurry and diligence, which ſcarce 
affords to the induſtrious time to dreſs. 

When the proceſſion arrives at the emperor's pa- 
lace, all the flowers with which the cow is dreſſed, 
are taken off, and then her belly is opened; when 
ſeveral little cows come out, and are diſtributed 
among the people by the miniſters of ſtate, in 
order to remind them of the care and induſ- 
try attending huſbandry, and to admoniſh his 
4 ax never to ler any piece of ground lay fal- 
ow. 

The goddeſs Quonin, preſides over all their 
houſhold affairs, and the fruits of the earth. She 
is repreſented with an infant on each fide of her, 
one of whom holds a cup in his hands, and the 
other has his hands cloſed one within the other. 
The goddeſs whom the batchelors worſhip, is 
called Chang-ko, and is held in great eſteem by 
their learned men, as Minerva was by the Greeks 
and Romans. | | | 

The firſt day of the new year is celebrated with 

eat pomp and ſplendour. There is a total ceſ- 
ation from buſineſs, the courts of juſtice are 
ſhut up, and the ports are ſtopped. Every one 
then makes merry, and partakes of the general 
Joy. Solemn ſacrifices are offered throughout 
the empire, and their gods are brought out and 
placed before their doors. It muſt, however, be 
obſerved, that theſe are houſhold gods, and not 
ſuch as are placed in their temples, for the latter 
cannot be brought out without leave of the em- 
peror. 

Their moſt celebrated temples are built upon 
mountains, for although groves were the original 
places for worſhip, yet we find, that when ſo- 
cieties of men were formed, they changed the 
antient cuſtoms, probably, that their pride might 
be the more gratified by ſetting forth the gran - 
deur of their temples. To theſe temples, the 
devotees reſort in great numbers, ſome walkin 
on foot, and others mounted op. horſeback, or 
drawn in chariots, according to the nature of 
their circumſtances, The female ſex are remark- 


ably 
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ably fond of going on theſe pilgramages ; but as 
father Le Compte obſerves, devotion is not the 


ſole motive. They are ambitious of being ſeen 
in public, and of freeing themſelves for a time, 
from the reſtraints laid on them by their huſ- 


hands. , "=p | 
In all their temples, which are built in the form 


- of pyramids, the idols are placed on altars, and the 


cloiſters are inhabited by monks, or bonzes, much 
in the ſame manner as the cloiſters of collegiate 
churches among the Roman Catholics. The altar 
is illuminated by a vaſt number of lamps, which 
burn day and night, and the. idol being richly 
gilt, the whole has a moſt ſplendid appearance. 
The idol is always of a gigantic ſize, and he has 
ſome ſmaller ones A around him as his 
ards. On each ſide of the altar ſtands cenſers, 
in which incenſe is continually burning, and at 
the foot of it is a wooden bowl to receive the ob- 
lations of the devotees. The altar is painted all 
over with a moſt beautiful red, that colour being 
appropriated only to ſuch things as are ſacred. 
Before the image of Ti- can, the god of their 
treaſures, ſtand ſeveral hedious devils, ready to 
execute their maſter's orders. The torments of 
the damned are repreſented in the moſt hedious 
fgures, one of which always repreſents a ſinner 
in a pair of ſcales, with his iniquities in the one, 
and his good works in the other. We meet with 
ſeveral ſuch repreſentations in the Grecian mytho- 
logy as will be taken notice of afterwards, when 
we come to treat of the religion of that once 
celebrated country. 
- Beſides thoſe vagabonds and cheats, whom we 
have. already mentioned, there are many others 
of a lower order in China, who, to the diſhonour 
even of their own idols, and the ſcandal of reli- 
gion, go about the country like impoſtors as they 
are, and pretend to foretel future events, beyond 
the power or comprehenſion of any human capa- 
city. Some of theſe wretches pretend to inſtruct 
women how to have children, a proof of which 
the author has in his poſſeſſion, committed to him 
by a learned German, who reſided above two 
years in the interior parts of China, but the par- 
ticulars are too obſcene to be mentioned. Others 
of them pretend to ſell the wind and air, and 
theſe always go in couples together. One of 
them with a very grave and demure countenance, 
carrying on his right ſhoulder a bag in which his 
airy goods are depoſited, and out of which, at a 
certain- price, he delivers to the credulous, as 
large a quantity as they can afford to purchaſe. 
In his left hand, he carries a hammer, with which 
he ſtrikes the ground three times, in order to 
make the genius of the wind appear ; and if cre- 
dit is to be given to theſe impoſtors, the wind 
will appear in a certain number of days, born 
on the wings of a bird. | b 
Another of their tricks is to conſult domeſtic 
idols, for, as was ſaid before, every houſe has 
it's In ſuch caſes, the juggler takes two 
little ſticks and ties them faſt together with a 
thread, and 
plications to the domeſtic idol, they throw t 
ſticks down before it, in full aſſurance that their 


having made the moſt humble ＋ 2 
e 


| they continue throwing the ſticks till they fall in 


| 


upon which the temple is built, fall down up- 
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to try a ſecond experiment. If, on the ſecond 
repetition they prove again unſucceſsful, 


th 
have recourſe from words to blows, and edc | 


the idol two or three times about the head, to 
teach him to be more propitious for the future. 
However, they are ſeldom diſcouraged, for 


a proper poſition, and the greater trouble they 
are put to, they impute it to the obſtinacy of the 
god. For this juggling trick, they receive ſome 
money from the credulous, who are vain enough 
to believe them; juſt in the ſame manner as our 


fortune tellers do in Europe. To treat theſe 


villains with contempt, or to refuſe them at 
leaſt ſomething, would be conſidered as ſacrilege, 


for they are authorized by the prieſts, in order 


to keep the people in a ſtate of ignorance: 
There are in China, many female devotees, 
who obſerve the ſtricteſt auſterities; and father 
Le Compte gives us an account of one of them, 
which is very extraordinary. The Jeſuit had 
been often told of her piety, and therefore he 
thought her a proper object to be converted to 
the Chriſtian religion. Being introduced to her, 
he' found, that beſides obſerving the auſterites 
of the ſect to which ſhe belonged, ſhe had not 
taſted animal food for the ſpace of forty years. 
She was by profeſſion, one of thoſe who delighted 
in long prayers, and a member of a ſociety that 
belongs to a temple frequented by pilgrims 
from all parts of the empire. Theſe pilgrims, 
upon their arrival at the foot of the mountain 


on their knees and crawl. up to the top. Le 
Compte found this woman too much wedded to 
her own opinions, to embrace his religion, ſo 
that he was obliged to leave her a heathen, in the 
ſame deplorable ſtate as he found her.  _ 

Polygamy is tolerated in China among all 
ranks of people, but the woman firſt married 
is conſidered as ſuperior to the others. The 
Chineſe are ſo jealous of their wives, that they 
will not permit them to be ſeen by any beſides 
themſelves, even their own relations are denied 
admittance to their apartments, unlefs the huſ- 
band is along with them. Indeed their apart- 
ments are contrived in ſuch a manner, that they 
cannot be ſeen by any one, and when they are 
indulged to go abroad, it is in a cloſe carriage, 
hidden from every one. 

In the article of marriage, neither parties are 
permitted to conſult their own inclinations, but 
the match is made up, either by the relations, 
or by old women employed for that purpoſe, and 
who make a trade of it. The wedding day be- 
ing fixed, the bride is carried in a 1 follow- 
ed by the bridegroom, and their reftions. The 
bride brings no other portion beſides her weddin 
garments, a few other cloaths, and ſome doui⸗ 
hold furniture; for in China the men give money 
for their wives, inſtead of receiving it with 
them. The bridegroom attends the bride to his 
own door, when he opens the ſedan, which be- 
fore was ſhut up, and conducting her into a 


private apartment, recommends her to the care 


of ſeveral women, who have come to attend the 


Petitions will be graciouſly heard and anſwered. || wedding, and who ſpend the day in feaſting and 
As one ſide of each of the ſticks is flat, and if | rejoicing, while the bridegroom does the ſame 
| among his male friends and acquaintance, 


by accident they happen to fall on the flat fide, 


they then expoſtulate with the god, and proceed , As the bridegroom is never permitted to fee 


the 


the bride whom he has purchaſed, till he opens 
the chair, ſo if he finds himſelf deceived with 
reſpe& to her beauty, he immediately ſhuts it, 
and diſmiſſes her home to her relations, chuſing 
rather to loſe the purchaſe money, than to marry 
one whom he cannot love. 

The ſolemnization of the marriage. is. always 
preceded by three days mourning, during which 


time, all the relations abſtain from every ſort. of 


amuſement. The reaſon aſſigned for this prac- 
tice is, the Chineſe look upon the marriages of 
their children as a preſage of -their own deaths. 
The purchaſe and ſale of wives are much more 
common among the lower ſorts of people, than 
among thoſe of an elevated rank; for the latter 
always take care to have one lawful wife, and 
to treat her in a manner becoming the rank in 
which ſhe was brought up. | 

The day after marriage, the bridegroom and 
bride, or rather the new married couple, repair 
to the next temple, where they offer up ſacrifices 
to one of their gods, and have their names en- 
rolled among thoſe of their anceſtors. Then the 
prieſt beſtows upon them the ſolemn benedic- 
tions, and declares that nothing can part them 
till death. | | 

When one of the princeſſes of the blood royal 
is to be married, twelve young men of high 
rank, are brought into an apartment in the pa- 
lace where they can be ſeen by her, although 
they cannot ſee her. They are ordered to walk 
round the apartment while ſhe ſurveys them, 
when ſhe makes choice of two, who are pre- 
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] ceaſed, and for the ow of his ſoul. The 


walk behind the proceſſion: 


all the mourners return home. | 


prieſts who are to make a funeral panygeric 


In the front, ſeve- 
ral perſons walk with brazen cenſers on their 
ſhoulders. The children of the deceaſed walk 
immediately behind the corpſe on foot, leaning 
on ſticks, as an expreſſion of ſorrow and con- 
cern. After the children, come the wives and 
the more diſtant relations of the deceaſed, in a 
cloſe litter. Handfulls of red ſand are thrown 
upon the coffin, during the proceſſion, which is 
a ſymbol of the body's returning again to it's 
native earth. Muſicians, playing the moſt me- 
lancholy tunes, walk in the midſt of the prb- 
ceſſion, till they come to the place where the 
corpſe is to be interred, which is always without 
the city in an open field, ſet apart for that pur- 
poſe. The body is laid in the ground, and the 
prieſt pronounces a funeral oration, after which 


Such was the ancient, and, ſuch is the modern 
ſtate of religion in China, and upon an impar- 
tial conſideration, we will find much to com- 
mend, and much to blame. The deiſts have re- 
preſented the Chineſe religion as the moſt perfect 
in the univerſe, but, upon a ſtrict enquiry, it ap- 
pears to be a ſyſtem of barbariſm and heathen- 
iſm. That they are well acquainted with ſome 
of the fine arts, cannot be denied; but their re- 
ligion is of ſuch a nature, that unleſs ſome re- 
formation takes place in their ſyſtem, they will 
remain as they have hitherto done, a people 
ſecluded from the reſt of the world; and indeed; 


ſented to the emperor, and he nominates whom || out of the way of improvement. To deduce 


he thinks proper. This 1s perhaps a much bet- 


ter, and more rational way of diſpoſing of a | 


daughter than that of the European fathers of prin- 
ceſſes, concluding marriages, without giving their 
daughters an opportunity of ſo much as ſeeing 
the object of their affections. A woman who 
cannot pick a huſband out of twelve lovers, 
mult be nice in her choice indeed! 

When a Chineſe dies, an altar is immediate] 
errected in ſome particular room of the houſe, 
which for the moſt part, is hung with mourning. 
The image of the deceaſed is laid upon the al- 
tar, and the corps behind it, in a coffin, Every 
one who approaches 1t, 1s to pay his compliments 
of condolance, and bow his knee four times 
before the image; but previous to theſe kneel- 
ings, they offer up their perfumes. If the de- 
ceaſed has any children, they ſtand around the 
coffin, dreſſed in deep mourning; and his wives 
and relations, wee 
mourners, who are hired, and, who ſtand con- 
cealed behind a curtain. When the body, is 
laid in the coffin, the mouth is filled with as 
much corn, rice, filver and gold, - as circum- 
ſtances will admit of; nails and ſciſſars, tied up 
in purſes, are likewiſe put into the coffin, in or- 
der that the deceaſed may cut his nails as often 
as he pleaſes. 8 

The day on which the funeral is to be ſolem- 
nized, all the relations and friends of the de- 
ceaſed meet together at the houſe of the de- 
ceaſed, dreſſed in mourning, who, together with 
the prieſts, form the funeral proceſſion, which is 
attended by the images of men, women, tygers, 
elephants, and various, other ſorts of creatures, 


which 5 to be burnt; in memory of the de- 
| . 4 « 


> . 


aloud with the female. 


any other inferences is altogether unneceſſary; 
for thoſe who know the value of the bleſſings 
they enjoy under the goſpel, where life and im- 
mortality are brought to light, will look with 
an eye of pity on the highly reputed natives of 
China, and wiſh thoſe people to ſhare with them 
in happineſs. | 

Before we diſmiſs this article concerning Chi- 


y na, it may not be improper to ſay ſomething 


concerning burying- grounds, eſpecially as the 
right underſtanding of that ſubject will ſerve to 
remove ſome prejudices which too many labour 
under, 212 | 
The antient Greeks never ſuffered a dead 
body to be buried within the walls of their 
cities; they had fields appropriated for that pur- 
poſe, at a conſiderable diſtance, and at the public 
expence. | 

The primitive Chriſtians could not bury their 
dead within towns or cities, for they being ſub- 


jects of the Roman emperors, were obliged to 


comply with all their edicts, in things of a civil 
nature; it therefore remains for us to enquire at 
what time, and for what reaſon this practice firſt 
took place? So far as eccleſiaſtical hiſtory will 
direct us, it ſeems to have been towards the 
middle of the fifth century, owing to the vene- 
ration the Chriſtians had for the remains of the 
martyrs. Thoſe they picked up and piled round 
their churches; and others, who were profeſſing 
Chriſt:ans, deſired to have their bodies interred 
near the remains of thoſe who had laid down 
their lives for the truth. Superſtition was then 
beginning to gain ground in the Chriſtian church, 
and the leſs than non eſſentials of religion were 
conlidered as of a greater importance than the 


articles 
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articles of faith and duty, upon which/t an's ſal- 
vation depends. Corrupt prieſts found ite ae | 
charac- | 


towards promoting the dignity of — 


ters, and conſiderable emoluments aroſe from it, 


in conſequence of the fees that were paid. This 


practice has continued ever ſince in the church of 


Rome; and we have ſeveral inſtances in the reign 


of Henry VIII. of people being committed to 
priſon, where they died miſerably for no other 


reaſon but that of refuſing to pay money for the 


funeral rites. 

Some of the greateſt men, both in the laſt, 
and the preſent age, have earneſtly. wiſhed, that 
fees for the burying of the dead, had been long 
fince aboliſhed, eſpecially in proteſtant churches ; 
but we wiſh for reformation, long before it takes 
2 However, with reſpect to things of a re- 


ligious nature, they are not what we have at pre- 
ſent in view, inſtead of them, we look towards 


utility, and the promoting of public ſafety. 
Whatever may be the conſequences of burying 
bodies in church yards, certainly, the practice of 
interring them in churches muſt be of a very 
pernicious nature. In Italy, the ſmell ariſing 
from the corrupted- bodies, often interrupts the 
devotions ; nor need we be much ſurpriſed, if the 
Prague, or ſome ſuch epidemical diſtemper was to 
break out in the country. In * original Judge- 
ment ounced upon our fir rents, we fin 
the ws. e Duſt Non art, 9 duſt thou 
* ſhalt return; but ſuch is the vanity, ſuch the 
ride of mortals, that they cannot . bear the 
jhought of their near relations being conſigned 
the ſilent grave. 
ey would have them kept above the ground; 
ut alas'! they cannot preſerve them from cor- 
ruption. Nay, it will, and frequently does hap- 
en, that the churches in which they are buried, 
all to the ground, and the author of this work 
has ſeen whole cart loads of dead bodies taken in 
their coffins from vaults, and thrown down in a 
promiſcuous heap in the fields. 
- Would it not, therefore, be much better to 
have a field purchaſed at the public expence; 
near every town and-city, to depoſit the dead 
bodies of our deareſt relations? Surely it would; 
but here we muſt ſtate a particular objection. 
' Thoſe who ſtand up in defence of the burying 
of dead bodies in church-yards, being fairly 
beaten out of all the aſſiſtance they vainly ima- 


1] overthrow it. 


| of a cathedral” church. That reſpe& ſhould be 
| ſhewn to the aſhes of the dead, is certainly con- 
Like the Egyptians of old, | 
| nevolence, becauſe man is the image of his Di- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


fired to have their remains depoſited near the ſpot 


gined to procure from the Greek and Roman hif- 
torians, have had recourſe to what they call a 
natural principle. They tell us, that men de- 


where they offered up their prayers and praiſes 
to the Divine Being. In proof of this, they pro- 
duce the practice of the antient Druids, who 
buried their relations near the confines of their 
temples. Plauſible as this objection may ſeem, 
yet it will not require much force of argument to 


The temples of the Druids were piles of ſtones, 
ſet up in à circular form, far from towns and 
cities, and the bodies being buried deep in the 
earth, no evil conſequences could ariſe, in con- 
ſequence of a noxious ſmell; but many of our bu- 
rying grounds are in the moſt conſpicuous parts 
of our cities, and thouſands of coffins with their 
mortal contents are left above ground, to the diſ- 
grace of humanity and civil polity. But allow- 
ing the argument to hold good, let it be granted 
that the Druids did ſo, what has Chriſtians to do 
with it? Life and immortality being naw brought 
to light by the goſpel, we have an aſſurance, that 
our bodies will be raiſed at the general reſurrec- 
tion, and then what.does it ſignify to us where 
they were depoſited. It is nothing to the Chriſ- 
tian, whether his body 1s caſt into the ſea, or laid 
up in a monument of Parian marble, whether it 
is trodden under the feet of men, who are a diſ- 
grace to humanity, or inſhrined behind the altar 


ſiſtent with all thoſe ideas we form of Divine be- 


vine maker ; but that it ſhould be exerciſed at 
the expence of the living, 'is contrary to moral 
juſtice, and common ſenſe. 

From the whole, we may draw the following 
concluſions. -Firft, that it is our duty to depoſit 
the dead bodies of our fellow creatures in a de- 
cent manner. Secondly, that to lay their dead 
bodies in vaults above ground, is contrary to the 
original order of God. Thirdly, that the having 
burying grounds in towns and cities, may be at- 
tended with very dangerous conſequences; and 
laſtly, that it 1s the duty of the ſtate to have com- 
mon burying grounds in every part of the nation, 
and that no fees ſhould be exacted from thoſe 
who are unable to pay. 


The Religious Ceremonies of the Inhabitants of the Provinces 
of CARNATE, GOLCONDo, BISNAGAR, and DECAN. 


p HESE antient nations, of which hiſtory 
is in many reſpects ſilent, worſhip the 
* ſame gods, tho' under different forms, as 
thoſe adored by the Bramins, and in general, their 
religion is called Banian, and the people Banians. 
This is not a term of reproach, but a word that 
ſignifies Gravity, Reverence, or StritFneſs, in allu- 


| became their patriarch. Theſe hermits are called 


ſion to the great auſterites they obſerve, both in 
their temples and in their private lives. And firſt 
of their hermits, for-they are much eſteemed in 
thoſe parts. This ſe& was firſt founded by 
Rhevan, whom the god Ram depoſed, to revenge 
the indignities. offered to his wife Sita, and he 


. Faquirs , 


of CARNATE, GOLCON PDO, 


1 ich ſignify holy recluſes, or ſuch 
Faquirs, which hg ni Shes by theſe people, is called Perimal, and his image 


as have denied to live in human ſociety. They 
live retired in woods and caves, feeding on roots, 


herbs, fruits, &c. and ſometimes the ſhepherds | 
bring them a piece of bread, for they muſt not, 


any account whatever, eat fleſh. 

E oy are in ſuch repute for their ſanctity, that 
devotees will ſometimes travel'two or three days 
to aſk-them queſtions ; and ſo far are many of the 
women diveſted of ſhame, that they will even kiſs 
their privy parts. A. gentleman, who viſited theſe 
parts about ten yearꝭ ago, actually ſaw. this done 
by a lady, after ſhe had travelled above three 
days to enquire of the hermit whether ſhe ſhould 
have children. Strayge and incredible as this 
may appear, yet there are many perſons alive 
who can witneſs the truth of it; nay, and many 
things more extravagant, ridiculous, and abomi- 
nable in their nature. 0 6 

Their pagods, or altars, where they worſhip 


| 
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Another god, much eſteemed and worſhipped 


is that of a pole, or the large maſt of # ſhip. 
The Indians relate the following legend concern- 
ing this idol. At Cydambaran, a city in Gol- 
condo, a penitent having accidentally pricked 
his foot with an awl, let it continue in the wound 
for ſeveral years together; and although this ex- 
travagant method of putting himſelf to exceſſive 


| torture, was diſpleaſing to the god Perimal, yet 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 


| 


the zealot ſwore he would not have it pulled out 
till he ſaw the god dance. At laſt, the indulgent 
god had compaſſion on him, and danced, and the 


ſun, moon, and ſtars danced along with him. 


During this celeſtial movement, a chain of gold 
dropped from either the ſun or the god; and the 
place has been ever ſince called Cydambaran. It 
was alſo in memory of this remarkable tranfac- 
tion, that the 'image of the god was changed 


| from that of an ape to a pole, thereby intimating, 


| 


their idols, are, for the moſt part, built under tall | 
| wards heaven, that human affections ſhould be 


trees, and the name of one of them is Mamanva, 
ſhaped in a monſtrous form. To this idol, the 
votaries bring their freewill-offerings of rice, 
millet, and ſeveral ſorts of fruit, and whoever 


come to offer up their ſacrifices before their | 


god Mamaniva, are marked by the hermit on the 
Prehead with vermillion. The moment they re- 
ceive this tincture, they imagine that the devil 
can have no power over them, and that all 
manner of temptations will be rendered in- 
effectual. OY 

In the ſame grove, and at a ſmall diſtance, 
ſtands another pagod or altar, dedicated to the 
god Ram, whole image is repreſented under the 
figure of a cow. At all theſe places, the hermits 
receive gifts from the people, who come m great 


that all religious worſhip ſhould reach up to- 


placed on things above. 

At Samorin, a conſiderable city, is a chapel, 
and in it a ſtatue ſeated on the throne, and youn 
children are ſacrificed to it. It is made of braſs, 
and when heated from a furnace underneath the 
altar, the child is thrown into it's mouth and 


| conſumed. There are certain days ſet apart for 
| theworſhip of this idol, and he is waſhed in con- 


numbers to worſhip. Some of theſe hermits or | 


Faquirs, retire one after another into the moſt 


gloomy ' caverns, where no light can come, but 


through a ſmall crevice, and there they ſtand in 
one poſture from day to day, during a whole week, 
without taſting any ſort of refreſhment. Others 
ſpend. whole years together, without fo much as 
repoling themſelves on the ground; for when 
ſleep. overpowers them, they lean againſt a cord, 
fixed by each end to the branches of a tree. Some 


ſecrated water, every morning, by the Bramins. 
Flowers are ſcattered upon the altars, during the 
ſacrifices; and they ſteep ſome herbs in the blood 
of a cock, which are afterwards thrown into a 


cenſer, with a large quantity of frankincenſe, and 


with this they perfume the idol. During the 
whole of the ceremony, the prieſt tinkles a little 
bell, to animate the people in their devotions, a 


practice common in many heathen nations. 
The firſt part of the ſacrifice, namely, that of 


deſtroying an innocent child being over, the 
| =_ cuts the throat of a cock, with a filver 


nife, dipped in the blood of a hen, and holds 


the cock with the knife over a chaffing diſh, in 


| the middle of the altar. 'The altar is pompouſly 


of them do penance, by ſtanding ten or twelve | 


hours a day, with one foot extended, and their 


eyes ſteadfaſtly fixed on the ſun. At the ſame | 


time, they hold a cenſer in their hands, filled 
with burning incenſe; and others fit ſquatting on 


their poſteriors, with their legs under them, and | 


their arms wreathed over their heads in a variety 
of frantic poſtures. 

It has been generally allowed, that theſe In- 
dian devotees would fink under the force of ſuch 


penance, were it not for ſome aſſiſtance from art, 


or unleſs the ſenſes were lulled to ſleep, the tor- 


ments would be too great to endure. But we 


are aſſured, that they drink water, with opium 


infuſed into it, which is of ſuch an intoxicating 
nature, that for ſome time it turns their brains. 
During the time they attend their ſacrifices, they 


hang ſmall round ſtones about their necks, as an 


emblem of eternity, which has induced ſome 
travellers to believe that they are deſcended from 
the Egyptians, who, in antient times, painted 
eternity in the form of a circle, having neither 
beginning nor end. n 


illuminated by wax tapers, and at the cloſe of 
the ſacrifice, the prieſt takes a handful of corn, 
and walks backwards from the altar, keeping his 
eyes ſteadfaſtly fixed upon it. When he comes 
to the middle of the chapel, he throws the corn 
over his head, and returning to the altar again, 
removes every thing from it. 

There is a pagod near Naugracut, a conſider- 


| able city between Indus and the Ganges, and in 


it is an idol, which the Bramins honour, by cut- 
ting off -part of their tongues. This, however, 
is but done once during their lives, and it is 
reckoned the higheſt act of devotion: they can 
perform, and ſuch as ſubmit to it are conſidered 
as ſaints. | © 

It is remarkable what veneration theſe people 
have for the river 2 in it they waſh, out of 
pure devotion, and often throw into it, as offer- 
ings, pieces of gold and ſilver. Vaſt numbers 
of pilgrims are continually viſiting this celebrated 
river, and while they bathe in it, they hold a 
ſhort ſtraw between their fingers. The pilgrims 
having waſhed themſelves with great ceremony, 
are received by the Bramins, who conduct them 


to a paged where they offer ſame money and rice. 


During 


1 


23 The RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES of the INHABITANTS of the POVINCES 


During theſe ceremonies, the pilgrims repeat ſe- 


veral prayers, and every one is faid to have his 
fins forgiven, when he has been waſhed in the 
Ganges. | . 
Quailacara, a celebrated town on the borders 
of the Indies, is remarkable for a Jubilee, ce- 
lebrated there once in twelve years. On the 
morning of the feſtival, the raja- of the place, 
who is both ſovereign, high prieſt, and civil go- 
vernor, mounts a ſcaffold; and, having ſtripped 
himſelf naked, is waſhed all over by his attend- 
ants. He then makes an oration to the people; 
telling them, that he is to offer up himſelf, a 
free-will offering to the gods. The people ſhout 
- applauſe, when the raja pulls out a ſharp knife, 
and cuts off his noſe, lips, and ears, and pre- 
ſents them to his idols, and he cloſes the cere- 
mony, by cutting his throat. | 

HForrid as this ceremony may appear to us, 
yet there are others more barbarous ſtill; and in 
the ſame province, Some of their devotees go 
in ſcores together, to viſit the moſt celebrated 
temples; and, ſtanding before their altars, cut 
off their fleſh by piece-meal; uſing the follow- 
ing words, © Thus do I mortify myſelf for the 
« fake of my God.“ When they can endure 
the torment no longer, they ſay, Out of love to 
« thee, O my god, do ] offer up myſelf, a chear- 
« ful ſacrifice!” Then they ſtab themſelves, 
and their bodies are immediately reduced to 
aſhes. Theſe precious aſhes are ſold by the 


prieſts for a conſiderable ſum, to the, deluded | 
| The reaſon they protract the time ſo long, is, 


people, and are conſidered as preſervatives againſt || 
[x that they may not reveal their ſecrets to novices, © 


all ſorts of diſeaſes. During the month of May, 
theſe people obſerve a remarkable ceremony ; 
and it is at the time when the pilgrims come to 
bathe in the Ganges. They erect a pile of cow 
dung, on which they put ſeveral baſkets of rice, 
with herbs, roots, and all ſuch vegetables as can 
be procured. To the whole is added a quantity 
of butter, and ſeveral piles of wood, which they 
ſet fire to; and during the time it is burning, 
they pretend to diſcover what fort of a harveſt 
will enſue. 

In Viſapour, at ſeed-time, they have a feſtival, 
which they celebrate in the following manner. 
The prieſts lop off all the branches of one of 


their talleſt trees, except thoſe at the top, and | 2 © 0 
to prevent every ſort of ſuſpicion concerning 


with theſe lopped branches, march in grand pro- 


ceſſions, ſinging hymns, attended by a vaſt con- 1m} : ] 
| rality of wives, according to the nature of their 


courſe of people, to one of their pagods, where 
they reſt before the. gate, and ſalute the 1dol. 
The people repeat loud acclamations, and walk 
three times round the temple; and the arch 
prieſt digs a hole in the ground, and pours into 
it ſome water brought from the Ganges, mixed 
with the urine of cows. In this hole, the 
branches of the tree are fixed, and while the fire 
is conſuming them, the arch-prieſt pretends to 
know, from the attitudes of the flames, what 
will happen, during the remainder of the year. 

In all their ceremonies, they ſing a great 
number of hymns and pſalms, which ſeems to 
have been a very antient practice, even among 
the moſt idolatrous nations, both in Aſia, and in 
other parts of the world. That it was uſed in 
Egypt, while the children of Iſrael were in a 
ſtate of flavery, cannot be doubted; for we read 
that when Moſes went up into the mount to re- 
ceive the law from God, the people made a 


oy 


golden calf, and danced before it; and, undoubt- 
edly, they had muſic. Nay, there is not an an- 
tient nation, or indeed any of the moderns, where 
muſic, of ſome ſort or other, docs not make a 


part of their religious ſervice. The Greeks and 


Romans were of opinion that mulic appeaſed the 
anger of the gods; thus the poet ſays, 


'Tis pious duty now to praiſe, 

With incenſe, ſongs; and ſacred lays, 
And with a promis'd heifer's blood, 
My Numida's kind guardian god. 


For this reaſon, the pagan devotion was gene- 
rally attended with vocal and inſtrumental muſic; 
and it was the cuſtom to turn into verſe, and 
ſing in their temples, the heroic acts of their 
gods. But without taking any notice of the 
muſic made uſe of by the primitive Chriſtians, 
which will naturally occur, in its proper place, 
we ſhall here only obſerve, that even thoſe bar- 
barous people whole religion we have been treat- 
ing of, are no ſtrangers to muſic, and although 
they may not know the rules of art ſo well as 
the Europeans, yet we find that they have what 
is ſufficient to ſatisfy their taſte, and from that 
ſingle circumſtance we may learn, that muſic is 
a univerſal ſcience. ; 

When the devotees among thoſe people con- 
vert any young perſons to become proſelytes to 
their auſterites, they. preſcribe a rule for their 
conduct, by attending to which their ſincerity is 
known, and this is to laſt during ſix months, 


till ſuch time as they are in a manner certain 
that they will not deſert them. 

This term of their noviciate, or trial, is called 
their regeneration; and, during the firſt three 
months, they are obliged to eat one pound of 
cows dung, mixed with rice, every day. Dur- 
ing the laſt three months, the quantity of dung 
is gradually leſſened, and the reaſon why the 
eat the excrements of this creature 1s, e 
they believe there is ſomething in them of a di- 
vine and purifying nature, both for the body and 


the ſoul. 


All marriages among them are concluded and 
ſolemnized when they are young, and this is done 


impurity; although the men are allowed a plu- 


circumſtances, yet, except in caſes of barreneſs, 


they ſeldom have more than one. Their prieſts, 


are in à manner totally neglected. 


notwithſtanding their attachment to idolatry, and 
their many ridiculous ceremonies, as well as cri- 
minal ſacrifices, are ſuch friends to human 
ſociety, that they do all they can to diſcourage 
polygamy, or. the having more wives than'one. 
In ſupport of this ſentiment, they point out to the 
people, that where there are a plurality of wives, 
there will be a vaſt number of diſſentions and 
jealouſies, as the continual conſequence of di- 
vided love. If the huſband treats the one with 
tenderneſs and indulgence, which may frequent- 
ly happen, then the others are ſure to repine; 
and what man of human ſenſibility can bear the 
thought of ſuch contending paſſions. It mult di- 
ſtract his ſoul; and while he provides for the off- 
ſpring of one woman, the children of the others 
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CHINESE IDOL aa, OUAN'TTECONG, 


which 


6 


ne evening before the ſolemnization of their 
marriages, the bridegroom, accompanied by all 
his relations, goes to the apartment of the bride, 
and at his firſt admiſſion, puts a pair of braclets 
on each of the legs of his intended ſpouſe; there- 


by intimating that ſhe is his captive, and that it 


is her duty never to depart from him. The next 
day there is a grand entertainment at the houſe 
of the bridegroom, and, towards the evening, 
the bride makes her appearance, accompanied 
by her relations. Several FEST attending, lay 
their hands on the heads of the parties, and re- 
peat ſeveral prayers; after which, they are both 

ſorinkled with water, as an emblem of purifica- 
tion. Several diſhes of the richeſt fruits are then 


ſerved up, and the company having eaten, the 


prieſts aſk the bridegroom, whether he will pro- 
miſe, by his induſtry, to provide for the woman 
as long as he lives; to ſcreen her from want, and 
bring up her children. 

This part of the ceremony 
whole company ride out on elephants, and to- 
wards midnight, when they return home, bon- 


fires and other illuminations, ſerve to grace the 


ſolemnity. One of the moſt extravagant ex- 
pences attending theſe marriages is, that although 
the parties ſhould happen to live above an hun- 
dred leagues from the Ganges, yet they are 
obliged to have ſome of the water of that cele- 
brated. river. This the prieſts take care to fur- 
niſh them with, for they 0 it in jars for that 
purpoſe; which brings them in a conſiderable 
revenue. This coſtly liquor is always kept till 
the latter part of the feaſt, and the more liberal 
the bridegroom is in the diſtribution of it, the 
more generous he is eſteemed, and the more re- 
1 in the neighbourhood where he lives. 
aſt of all, the prieſt puts a chaplet, or crown of 
flowers on the heads of the bride and bride- 
groom, declaring them to be huſband and wife, 
and then they are conducted to the haram, the 
place appropriated for the women. | 
In their funeral ceremonies, they are not fo 
rigid as thoſe who live under the direction of the 
Bramins, in the countries we have already de- 
ſcribed, ſubject to the Great Mogul, but ſtill 
there is a ſtrong ſimilarity. Such of the women 
as are Religious devotees, often burn themſelves 
along with the bodies of their huſbands ; but 
if they refuſe to comply with that horrid, un- 
natural ceremony, then they are obliged to ſub- 
mit to the ignominy of having their heads ſhav- 
ed, and to go without a covering as long as they 
live. Sometimes the chief magiſtrate of the 
place, refuſes to grant them the indulgence (if 
it may be called ſo) to burn themfelves, and 
in ſuch caſes, they are to lead a life of peni- 
rence ever afterwards. If they have money, 
they are to give the greateſt part of it to the 
poor, and they are to repeat a certain number 
of prayers every day. They are alſo to go 
barefooted to one of their pagan temples, on 
the day of every ſolemn feſtival; but, they are 
not to be admitted as worſhippers. | 
In conſidering this circumſtance, the governor 
acts in a very political manner; and, it there is 


being over, the 
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to take care that they are protected from inſults. 


Perhaps, the civil power is weak, and religious 
prejudices ſtrong, and as enthuſiaſm, or religious 
prejudices operate with the greateſt ſtrength on 
the minds of the vulgar, and, as the vulgar are 


always the moſt numerous in all communities, 


ſo it is often dangerous for the magiſtrate to in- 
terfere with them. Oi 


When a perſon is conſidered as in a dying 


condition, the body is carried out to the river, 


or brook, where it is dipped till the water comes 
up to his mouth, and this is done, that both 
body and ſoul may be purged from all impuri- 


ties. If it happens to be near the Ganges, they 


tie the hands of the dying man to a cow's tail, 
and make her drag him into the water. If the 


cow emits urine. upon the dying perfon, it is 
conſidered by the praptc as the moſt ſalutary pu- 


rification, and he is believed by the prieſts and | 
his relations to be waſhed from all imperfection. 


If the urine flows plentifully upon him, his 
friends make loud acclamations of joy, and con- 


ſider him as ranked among the number of the 
bleſſed; but when it happens that the cow is not 
diſpoſed to make water, then the relations are 
diſconſolate, and conſider the dying man as go- 
ing into a ſtate of puniſhment. - 

If it appears that the patient's life is not ab- 
ſolutely in danger, then he is brought into the 
temple of one of their idols, to be cured, and 
left all night before the altar, not doubting, but 
his god will grant him a refpite. If he dies, 
all his relations aſſemble at his houſe, and put the 
body in a coffin, decorated with figures, pointing 
out the circumſtances of his death. The corps 
is then carried to the funeral pile, attended by a 
vaſt concourſe of people, and there it is reduced 
to aſnes. During the proceſſion, they ſing ſeve- 
ral hymns, and repeat a great number of ſhort 
collects or prayers, and when they approach the 
place, the prieſt rings a little bell, intimating to 
the people, that it is their duty to pray for the 


ſoul of the deceaſed. The body is always waſh- 


ed with pure water, before it is put upon the 
pile, and that part of the ceremony being over, 
fire is ſet to the wood, and the whole reduced 


to aſhes, while the prieſts continue ſinging 


hymns, 


A queſtion may here naturally. be aſked, viz. 


Why do thoſe heathens in the Eaſt Indies, in 
conformity with the practice of the Romans, 
burn the bodies of the dead? There have been 
ſeveral conjectures concerning the origin of this 
barbarous practice, as firſt, many of the eaſtern 
nations adored the fire, and therefore they con- 
ſidered it as an acceptable piece of devotion, to 
offer up the dead bodies of their relations to it. 
Secondly, their pride might induce the moſt ce- 
lebrated heroes, and the moſt beautiful women, 
to deſire to conceal from the world, what poor, 
helpleſs creatures they were while alive. Third- 
ly, they beheld many indignities offered to the 
dead, and they were willing, nay deſirous that 
nothing of that nature ſhould happen to their 
relations. Laſtly, they might do it in order to 
prevent a. contagious diſtemper, which often 


any crime in the women, the penance is not yo- || takes place from the noxious ſmell of dead bodies. 


t Whether any, or all of theſe conjectures may be 
them the privilege to burn themſelves alive, along || founded. in truth, we leave the reader to judge, 


luntary, but conſtrained. But, while he refuſes 


with the dead bodies of their huſbands, he ought 
6 7 | 


but, certain it is, the practice itſelf, is contrary 
to 


ca 


- — ——— - * 
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wy 
to natural religion, as well as to Divine revela- 
tlon. Natural religion points out, that as man 
was formed out of the earth, ſo at death his body 
ſhould be conſigned to it. Duſt thou art, and 
“ unto duſt thou ſhalt return.” Divine revela- 
tion teaches us, that as Chriſt laid down his head 
in the grave, ſo the bodies of thoſe who are his 
faithful followers, ſhould be depoſited in the 
earth, to reſt till that aweful period, when he ſhall 
come to judge the world in righteouſneſs. Let 
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us pity heathens, who have none of thoſe conſo- 
lations, which our holy religion holds out to us; 
let us daily pray for their converſion ; let us not 
be afraid to lay down our heads in the ſilent grave; 
let us not reflect much on the indignities that may 
be offered to our bodies after death; for our Di- 
vine Redeemer has gone before us, he has made 
the grave ſweet unto us, and by his almighty 
power, he will raiſe us up at the laſt day. * 


— 


— 


— 
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HE hiſtory of mankind would be one of 

the moſt pleaſing ſtudies in the univerſe, 
were it not often attended with the moſt 
humiliating, the moſt melancholy conſiderations. 
By ſtudying human nature, we are led to conſider 


| 
: 


in what manner we were formed by our all wile | 


Creator; what we have made ourſelves in conſe- 


- quence of our diſobedience to the Divine law ; 


what we may be through Divine grace; and then 


what we ſhall be in glory. Principles of this na- 


— — — — — 


ture, ſhould ſtrike deep into our minds, when we | 
conſider the ſtate of the heathen world, and, at | 


the ſame time, reflect on the many bleſſings we 
enjoy. In vain do we pride ourſelves in any of 
our endowments, in vain do we pretend to ſupe- 
rior attainments; for if our affections are as much 
attached to earthly objects as thoſe of the hea- 
thens, then we are much more inexcuſable than 
they. We have all the truths of the goſpel laid 
open to us, while they remain in a ſtate of igno- 
rance, worſhipping the works of their own hands. 
Nay, worſhipping even reptiles and inſects, of- 
fering human ſacrifices, thutting up their bowels 
of compaſſion, and trampling upon every moral 
obligation. This will naturally apply to what 
we are now going to relate, for the dignity of 
our holy religion never ſhines ſo bright, as when 
contraſted with heathen ſuperſtition, pagan ido- 
latry, and every thing elſe that can diſhonour 


our nature. 
The provinces, or nations, we are now to give 


N : * 
ritorious action they can perform. It often hap- 
pens that theſe devotees become martyrs to their 
enthuſiaſm, for their bodies being torn by the 
ſpikes in the wheels of the chariot, they often 
mortify, and death enſues. In ſuch caſes, the 
people eſteem them ſo much, that it is conſidered 
as an honour to be permitted to touch them; 
even the ſpikes of the wheels are deemed ſacred, 
and the prieſts lay them up as precious relics in 
their temples. 45 

This idol ſits on a pedeſtal, croſs legged, and 
every day the prince of the country ſends him a 
moſt magnificent entertainment. The devotees 
proſtrate themſelves before this idol, in order to 
be cured of various diſeaſes, it being their firm 
opinion, that it is in his power to perform every 
thing ſupernatural; but in this there is nothing at 
all ſurpriſing, becauſe all thoſe who acknowledge 
a ſupreme power, muſt honour the perfection of 
his attributes. | 

The grandeſt temple dedicated to this idol, 
ſtands in the iſland of Munay, and in the ſame 
iſland is another god, who is ſaid to preſide over 
the four winds. All their temples, like thoſe in 
China, are built in the form of pyramids, but 
ſome of them are much higher than others. In 
the winter theſe pagans cover their gods, leſt 
they ſhould catch cold, praying, at the ſame time, 
that they will, at ſome future period, reward them 


| for their duty and piety. 


ſome account of, particularly with reſpect to re- 


ligion, differ in ſome few thi 
ready deſcribed in this _ of the world. Like 
the other heathens around them, they have many 


gods or idols; but the ſovereign and ſupreme | 
| veneration. Their inferior prieſts, who are alſo 


one over all the others, is Quiay-Paragray. To 
his honour they have feveral temples erected, 
and on particular feſtivals they have grand pro- 
ceſſions, in which, not only the prieſts, but like- 
wiſe all the people in the neighbourhood attend, 
They carry him in a triumphal chariot through 
their cities, attended by ninety prieſts, all dreſſed 
in yellow ſattin, and the devotees fall down on 
their knees as the proceſſion marches along. Nay, 


from thoſe al- | 


ſome of the devotees proſtrate themſelves before | 


the chariot, that the wheels may run over them, | 


while others ruſh againſt ſharp 
the wheels of the chariot, which tear their. fleſh 
in pieces, and this is conſidered as the moſt me- 


ſpikes faſtened to | 


They have a great number of prieſts, and over 
all theſe is one who acts as ſovereign pontiff, and 
decides in all religious matters. He is univer- 
ſally reſpected by all the people, and the kin 
gives him the right hand, nor does he ever 8 
to him but with the profoundeſt reverence and 


conſidered as the phyſicians of the country, are 
divided into three claſſes, or orders, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by as many names. They are all dreſſed 
in yellow ſattin with their heads ſhaved, but their 
chiefs wear a cope, reſembling a mitre, with a 
peak falling down behind. They are all obliged 
to take an oath of celibacy, and if they after- 
wards marry, then they are degraded and reduced 
to the ſame ſtate with the laity. Some of them 
reſide in monaſteries, founded by illuſtrious per- 
ſons, ſome live in deſerts, and others act as 
ſchoolmaſters to the youth, and when they find a 
young man of a more than ordinary capacity, they 

| | endeavour 


endeavour to perſuade him to enter himſelf among 
them. Thoſe who have nothing to ſubſiſt on, are 
ſupported at the royal expence, but moſt of them 
live by begging from the people. 1 

With reſpect to the nuptial ceremonies in the 
kingdom of Aracan, they are rather different 
from ſome of the others. The king is to have 
the preference of all the young women in the 
country, and for that purpoſe every governor or 
chief magiſtrate of a diſtrict, chuſes twelve vir- 
gins, once in the year, who are educated at the 
king's expence, till they are twelve years of age, 
when they are ſent to court, dreſſed in fuſtain 
gowns, and expoſed to the heat of the ſun, till 
the ſweat runs through the garments. Theſe gowns 
are next day carried to the king, who is ſo curious 
as to ſinell them all over, and ſuch virgins as ap- 
pear to have nothing diſagreeable about them, 
are reſerved for his own other amuſement, and 
the reſt are given to his ſervants. 

In the kingdom of Aſem, every man marries 
four wives, but leſt any family diſputes ſhould 
take place, every woman 1s to bring up her own 
children. When they are firſt taken ſick, they 
ſend for one of their prieſts, who breaths upon 
them, and repeats ſeveral prayers, and if there 
does not appear any hopes of their recovery, 
the prieſt directs the ſick perſon to ſacrifice to 
Chaor-boos, the god of the four winds, and the 
facrifice conſiſts of a certain number of fowls, 
according to the circumſtances of the patient. 
This ſacrifice is offered four times, according to 
the number of the winds ; but if no ſucceſs at- 
tends it, and the patient becomes worſe, then 
they have recourſe to another expedient, which 
has been long in uſe — them, probably from 
the moſt early ages, becauſe they have not among 
them the leaſt traces of its original, nor by whom 
it was firſt taught. 

The principal room in the houſe is adorned 


with tapeſtry, an altar is erected at the upper 


end, and the image of an idol is placed upon it, 
and the prieſt, with the relations of the ſick per- 
ſon meet together, where they are ſumptuouſly 
entertained ; but the moſt ridiculous part of the 
ceremony is, that the perſon who conducts the 
entertainment, 1s obliged to dance as long as he 
can ſtand upon his feet; when he can ſtand no 
longer, he lays hold of a linen cloth, which is 
faſtened to the ceiling for that purpoſe, and by 
that ſlender aſſiſtance, continues to dance till he 


has no ſtrength left, and then he falls down in a 
ſwoon. Then the muſic begins to play, and every 
one preſent envies his happineſs, being fully per- 
ſuaded, that during the time he was in a trance, 


he was converſing with the idol. If the patient 
happens to recover, he is conducted to the next 
temple, and anointed with oil before the altar; 
but if it happens, that notwithſtanding all their 
endeavours he dies, the prieſt aſſures them, that 
what they have done has been highly acceptable 
to the gods, and although they thought proper 
to remove the patient from this lower world, yet 
that act was the reſult of infinite goodneſs and 
compaſſion to make him happy for ever. 

When. a perſon dies, he is [aid out in the mid- 
dle of the houſe, and ſome of the prieſts walk 
round the body, repeating ſeveral prayers, while 
others arg.employed in ſprinkling the room with 
frankincenſe, and all ſorts of aromatic flowers. 


| 
| 


| 
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The coffins have the res of different beaſts 
painted upon them, all ſerving to point out ſome 
of the actions of the deceaſed. (fix: 

While the prieſts are performing theſe cere- 
monies, the ſervants keep tinkling on inſtru- 
ments of copper, in order to keep away the evil 
ſpirits, whom they imagine are ſurrounding the 
corpſe. They believe, that if an evil ſpirit 
ſhould happen to go over the body of the de- 
ceaſed, the ſoul would return, and then he would 
be deprived of all that happineſs into which he 
was entered. Before the body is carried away, 
ſeveral perſons in the neighbourhood are invited 
to attend, and if they neglect to come, the whole 
company preſent are much troubled; their re- 
fuſal being conſidered as an indication, that the 
departed foul is gone to hell. The laſt part of 
the ceremony is to convey the body into the 
fields, where it is burnt to aſhes, and all the rela- 
tions are dreſſed in white, which is the common 
faſhion of mourning in that country. The prieſts 
ſet fire to the funeral pile, and during the time 
they are doing it, ſeveral hymns are ſang in ho- 
nour of their gods. 

Theſe ceremonies, however, are confined to 
the lower claſſes of people, and particularly to 
the laity; but when an arch-prieſt or pontiff dies, 
ſomething of a more exalted nature takes place, 
of which we ſhall give the following account 
from thoſe who were witneſſes of it. As prieſts in 
all nations are conſidered as at the head of reli- 
gion, ſo. we need not be ſurprized to find, that 
when they die, they are attended to the grave, or 
the funeral pile, with the moſt pompous cere- 
monies ; and this is done in order- to-keep alive 
that flame of ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm, which, 
unleſs guided by reafon, will always lead into 
captivity the human heart. 

A few years ago, the ſupreme pontiff died, and 
an account of his funeral will ſerve to ſhew what 
1s common to others of the ſame rank and cha- 
racter. The moment he expired, the fires were 
all extinguiſhed, and eyery one of the inhabi- 


tants ſhut up their windows, as a ſign of mourn- 


ing, the temples were crowded with penitents, 
and in the ſtreets, not a ſingle individual was to 
be ſeen. The body of this high prieſt was ex- 
poſed three days to the public, with all the ſo- 
lemnity that can be imagined. Itlay on an altar 
in the chief temple, and there were upwards of a 
thouſand prieſts attending, with tapers in their 
hands, ſinging hymns around the coffin. Above 
five hundred young children went naked to attend 
the funeral, each girt round the middle with 
cords and chains of iron, and each carrying a 
bundle of ſticks on his head, and a knife in his 
hand. During the whole of the proceſſion, th 
ſung the moſt diſmal ſongs that can be imagined, 
ſometimes in conſort, and ſometimes one after 
another. 

They were divided into two claſſes, and the 
firſt ſung, © O thou, who art going to partake 
of the joys of heaven, forſake us not in this 
« our unhappy exile ;” and the other claſs an- 
ſwered, © That we may be made partakers with 
« thee of thoſe heavenly bleſſings.” After this, 
all che people fell on their knees, while an aged 
prieſt made a funeral oration. The oration be- 


ing ended, there was a ſecond proceſſion of 
young men, who paid their honours to the 2 
ce 
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ceaſed as they marched along, and drew their 
ſcymaters as they ſurrounded the coffin, in order 
to drive the devil away, and confine him home to 
his houſe of ſmoak, there to live for ever, and 
ſuffer for the many crimes he had committed, 
both againſt God his creator, and likewiſe againſt 
thoſe laws preſcribed for regulating the conduct 
of the children of men. 

Theſe ceremonies being over, the body of the 
ſovereign pontiff was laid on the funeral pile, and 
ſix young perſons of conſiderable rank, ſub- 
mitted to be burned along with it. Next day, a 
prieſt made an harangue before the king, expa- 
tiating largely on the virtues of the deceaſed ; 
and when the oration was finiſhed, the aſhes of 
the pontiff, and thoſe of the young men, who 

had been burnt along with him, were diſtributed 
as precious relics among the populace. 
The people of Ava don't born their dead, 
although in moſt other religious reſpects, they 
diſfer but little from their neighbours. They 
bury all the dead bodies of their relations, and 
are of opinion, that, after a life ſpent in doing 

ood, they will enter into eternal happineſs. 
But, if they have injured their neighbours, or 
lived in a profligate manner, then they will 
be tormented hereafter with hunger and thirſt. 
When they carry the body out to be buried, ſome 
of their idols are carried in proceſſion, and ſome 
proviſions are put into the grave. 

In the funeral ceremonies of their kings, there 
is ſomething ſhocking to human nature. When 
the body 1s carried out to the ſepulchre, hymns 
are ſung by ſeveral perſons hired for that pur- 


poſe ; and, as ſoon as the corpſe is laid in the 


grave, or tomb, all his wives, concubines, mi- 
niſters of ſtate, and ſuch others as had their de- 
pendence on him, drink a glaſs of poiſon each, 
and it is generally ſo ſtrong, that they expire 
within an hour afterwards. Theſe are all laid 
into the ſame grave with the king, in order to 
accompany him to the other world ; and along 
with him, are likewiſe buried, ſix horſes, twelve 
.camels, an elephant, and twenty hunting hounds, 
with which he is to divert himſelf, when he 
comes into a ftate of bliſs. 


We have already taken notice, that the hea- 


thens above deſcribed, make ule of copper veſ- 


els, inſtead of bells, to frighten away ſuch devils 
ais may want to diſturb the repoſe of the dead. 
This naturally leads us to enquire into the an- 
tiquity, and uſe of bells in churches. The hea- 
then Greeks and Romans, knew nothing of bells, 
and, with reſpect to the Chriſtians, during the 
three firſt centuries, they were obliged to meet 
in their aſſemblies, in the moſt private manner. 
Baronius is of opinion, that there was a certain 
perſon, belonging to every congregation, ap- 
pointed to go round to every member, and give 
notice of the time of meeting, nor is this at all 
improbable. i ge” 
During the fifth and ſixth centuries, we find, 
that in Egypt and Paleſtine, trumpets were uſed 
to call the people together for divine ſervice; 
but, in the monaſtries, the monks took it in 
their turn, to go about to the doors of the cells, 
and knock at the windows with a hammer. In a 
nunnery erected at Jeruſalem, in the fifth cen- 
tury, by Paula, a Roman lady, the uſual ſignal 
Was given by ſinging Halleluja; but in other parts 


— 
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ſalt, with incenſe, myrrh and cotton, with a 


piece of bread, the prieſt begins the proceſſion, it 
attended by the principal perſons in the pariſh, 1 
particularly thoſe who contributed towards fur- i! 
niſhing the church with the bell. The proceſſion 9h 
begins at the veſtry, and the prieſt who officiates, 1 


the bell, ſigning it with the ſign of the croſs. 


* 


of the eaſt, it was by ſtriking one piece of wood 
againſt another. | | 
It is not certainly known, at what time bells 8 
were firſt uſed in the Weſtern church, but it is Be. 
generally ſuppofed to have been about the be- 9 
ginning of the ſeventh century; although the 1 
popiſh writers, particularly cardinal Bona, have 1 
attempted to make them as ancient as the time 
of Conſtantine the great; becauſe the heathens 74 
in that age uſed ſmall bells in their temples, to 
put the people in mind of devotion; but this 4 
author is not countenanced in his opinion, by "1 
any writer of repute. 5 
When the Turks became maſters of Conſtan- 7 
tinople, they prohibited the Greeks from mak- " 
ing uſe of bells, for which reaſon, thoſe poor 4 
afflicted people, hung upon trees bent plates of 1 
iron, like thoſe on our cart wheels, with holes (430 
in them lengthways, and upon theſe plates, they 
chimed with little iron hammers, tocall the monks 
together to prayer. In the Romiſh church, there | 
is much ſuperſtition practiſed in the uſe of bells, 1 
and they are ſaid to repreſent the duration of the 1 
goſpel, the ſound of which is gone out into all 
lands. They likewiſe repreſent the faithful praiſ- 
ing God, and the miniſters preaching the word. 99 
A bell cannot be uſed in a Roman Catholic N 
church, till it has been conſecrated in the fol- 128 
lowing manner. 9 
The bell is hung up, and diſpoſed in ſuch a 
manner as to leave room for certain perſons to 
walk round it: having previoully prepared a 
pot of holy water, another of oil, and one of 
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having ſeated himſelf near the bell, delivers a L 
diſcourſe to the people, concerning the nature 1 
of the ceremony. He then mixes ſome ſalt vt 
with holy water, and repeats a prayer in Latin, 118 
begging that God would make the bell effica- 15 
cious to the driving away evil ſpirits, in excit- oor: 
ing people to devotion, to prevent tempeſts, g 
earthquakes, and, in a word, all thoſe natural 
afflictions which men are ſubject to in this life. 

He then dips a bruſh, or ſprinkler, in the 
holy water, and ſprinkles it three times over 
the bell, ſaying, I baptize thee in the name of 
the father, the ſon, and the holy ghoſt. 

Then the veſſel, containing the oil, is opened, 
and the officiating prieſt dips the thumbof his right 
hand into it, and applies it to the middle of 


888 + at 


Then the twenty eighth pſalm is ſung, and the 
bell is croſſed ſeven times, and dedicated to a 
particular ſaint. Laſt of all, the bell is per- 
tumed with myrrh and frankincenſe, and the 
whole 1s. concluded by a prayer, which is called, 
* the dew of the Holy Ghoſt.” "208 
According to the Romiſh writers, all theſe 
ceremonies point out ſome particular myſteries. 
Thus, the conſecration of the bells, points out 
the duty of paſtors ; the waſhing with holy wa- 
ter, points out the ſacrifice of baptiſm; the 
ſeven croſſes, that paſtors ſhould exceed all 
other perſons in the graces of the holy ſpirit ; 
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and that as the ſmoke of the perfume riſes in 


the 


9 4 
1 


the bell and fills it, ſo a paſtor, adorned with 


the yows and prayers of the faithful: But ſome 
of their writers have carried the myſtical mean- 
ing of bells ſtill farther: Thus they tell us, that 
the metal ſignifies the ſtrength of the preachers 
underſtanding, and the clapper his tongue; the 
ſtroke of the clapper, the tongue's cenſure of 
vice; and that which holds the clapper, the mo- 
deration of the tongue. The wood, to which the 
bell is faſtened, denotes the wood of the croſs; 


the graces of the ſpirit, receives the perfume of 
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and the parts to which the wood is fixed, the 
oracles of the prophets: The iron by which the 
bell is fixed to the wood, points out the preach- 
er's attachment to the croſs of Chriſt, There are 
likewiſe ſeveral myſteries in the bell ropes; thus, 


the three cords of which the rope is made, points 


out the three ſenſes of the ſcriptures, viz. the hiſ- 
torical, moral, and allegorical. In the ſame man- 
ner the heathens diſcover myſteries in their bells, 


but the Turks will not ſuffer a bell in their 
places of worſhip, 
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beyond the Ganges, and the eſtabliſhed 

religion is paganiſm, In their ſentiments, 
the people hold the ſame belief as was profeſſed by 
ſome of the Chriſtian heretics, particularly the 
Manicheans; for they affirm, that there are two 
ſupreme powers, the one good, and the other 
evil. For this reaſon, they ſacrifice to the devil, 
as the author of all evil, and not to the good 


Pio is one of thoſe provinces ſituated 


being, becauſe they believe he cannot, or will || 


not hurt them; thus they adore the devil, to 


procure his favour and indulgence, and to him, 
though under different images, they offer up 


their vows and prayers. They believe in an 
eternal ſucceſſion of worlds, and that as ſoon as 
one is burnt up, another ſprings out of its aſhes. 
They have ſuch an exalted notion of the ſanctity 


of crocodiles, that they believe ſuch as are de- 


voured by them, are carried up to heaven. The 
believe that apes have human ſouls, and that 
they formerly were men, but to puniſh them for 
ſome crimes they had been guilty of, the gods 
transformed them into their preſent ſhape. But 
the creature moſtly adored by them, 1s the white 
elephant, and one of the king of Pegu's titles is, 
Lord of the White Elephant. All theſe creatures 
are ſerved in diſhes of ſilver, curiouſly gilt, and 
when they are led -out for an airing, muſicians 
play before them on different ſorts of inſtru- 
ments. | 

As they walk along, ſix perſons of diſtinction 
hold a canopy over them, and when they return, 
one of the 188 gentlemen uſhers waits with a 
ſilver baſon, and waſhes their feet. The temples 
in Pegu are called Varellas, and are all built in the 


form of pyramids, having the baſes very broad; 


and it is related, that in one of them. are no leſs 
than one hundred and twenty thouſand idols, 
but probably, many of theſe are ſmall, and per- 
haps ſome of them are no more than hierogly- 
phics, which is cuſtomary throughout moſt parts 
of the eaſt. As there are many pilgrims who 
viſit theſe temples, ſo moſt of them are endowed 
with great riches, and in the porch is a large 
font, where they waſh their feet. Their firſt act 
of worſhip is to lay their hands on their heads, 
as a ſign of reverence, due to the object of their 
adoration. Beſides theſe temples, which in ſome 
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ſenſe may be called their cathedrals, or capital 
churches, they have many ſmaller ones, which 
anſwer the ſame end as pariſh churches, and theſe 


are called Kzacks; but they are only the great 


ones that are viſited by the pilgrims, for in them 


alone the grand ſacrifices are offered, the chief 
idols have their altars, and the prieſts of the 
higheſt reputation reſide. | 

As the devil is the grand object of their wor- 
ſhip, ſo they have many altars erected in honour 
of him, and theſe are adorned with flowers, and 
ſacrifices are daily offered on them, to appeaſe 
his wrath, and obtain his favour. When they 
are ſeized with ſickneſs, tliey make ſolemn vows, 
that if they recover, they will erect altars, and 
offer up ſacrifices upon them; and ſome of their 
devotees run through the ſtreets of their cities, 
in the morning before day light, with torches 
in their hands, and carrying baſkets full of rice, 
exclaiming, that they are going to ſupply the 
devil with all ſorts of proviſions. Their inten- 
tion in this, is to prevent the devil, for that 
day, from roving about ſeeking whom he may 
deſtroy. | 

If a dog happens to follow at the heels of 
one of thele devotees, then they ſincerely believe 


that the devil has given him commiſſion to de- 


vour what they were carrying to the altar, and 
without farther ceremony, they throw it on the 
ground. Others never taſte their victuals till 
they have thrown ſome part of it behind them, 
which is either eaten up by the dogs, or by 
devils, as they imagine; for they believe that 
dogs are ſent as ambaſſadors from the devil. 
Nay, it ſometimes happens, that when a fit of 
devotion ſeizes the maſter of a family, he will 
retire from his houſe for awhole month, taking his 
wife and children along with him, and leave the 
poſſeſſion of it to the devil; and in all caſes of 
that nature, the houſe is left very clean and gen- 
teelly furniſhed, _. 
Throughout the whole of this kingdom, Monday 
is ſet apart for religious worſhip, and on that 
day their priefts, whom they call Talapoins, 
preach ſermons to the people in their ag 
They have likewiſe ſeveral ſolemn feſtivals, 
one of which is called Sapan-Giache, and is a kind 
of pilgrimage, which * king and queen, with 
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all the royal family, and a great concourſe of | of the ſun, or from any inclemencies of the 


people make to a Ree about twelve miles from 


the capital. On the morning of this feſtival, the 
king and queen ſet out in a triumphal chariot, 
ſo elegantly adorned with jewels and precious 
ſtones, that it dazzles the eyes of the ſpectators, 
who behold it with ſilent admiration. Another 
of their feſtivals is called Sapan-Catena, and con- 
ſiſts partly in making ſmall pyramidical figures 
to pleaſe the king and his wives. As the king 1s to 
be the judge of every artiſt's 1 ſo they 


all conceal themſelves in different apartments, 


that none may ſee each others works before they 
are preſented to the ſovereign. Such of the per- 
formances as are moſt approved of, the king takes 
along with him, and this the artiſt conſiders as 
one of the higheſt honours that can be conferred 


upon him. 


Another feaſt is called Sapan-Daiche, and it is 
properly one of their water feſtivals. The king, 
with all the royal family, ſprinkle themſelves with 
water, in which roſes have been ſteeped ; and all 
the civil, as well as the military officers, follow 
their example. Some of this water 1s thrown 
out of the windows, upon the heads of the po- 

ulace as they paſs along, but many of them are 
F, regardleſs of it, that they weep themſelves 
within doors. All their ſolemn feſtivals are re- 
lated by the change of the moon, - and they 
Fore one, called Sapan-Donon, on which day their 
watermen, or thoſe who ply at their ferries, row 
for a prize, and whoever obtains it, receives a 
robe from the king, which he wears ever after- 
wards, when he attends ſacrifice in the temple. 

Their prieſts, or Talapoins, are not admitted 
into orders till they are upwards of twenty, and 
till they arrive at that age, they are brought up 
in proper ſchools, according to their own ſyſtem 
of learning. Previous to their admiſſion, the 
are ſtrictly examined concerning the progreſs 
they have made in learning, and with reſpect to 
every article of their faith. They are obliged to 
ſwear, that they will renounceall the gaities of this 


world, and live in a ſtate of celibacy, and this 


examination they go through ſeveral times. 
When the novice has gone through his examina- 
tion, and obtained the approbation of his ſupe- 
riors, he is mounted on a fine horſe, and led 
along the ſtreets in triumph, with drums beatin 

and muſic playing. This is their laſt farewell to 
all the pomp and vanities of this world ; and as 
ſoon as they have put on the habit, they are con- 
ducted to a place reſembling a convent, ſituated 
at a ſmall diſtance from the town. This convent 


conſiſts of a long row of cells, built qn the ſide | 


of the road, and each of them is about ſeven or 
eight feet high, but ſome of them are built in 
the woods. SG 

Theſe prieſts eat but one meal in the day, 
conſiſting chiefly of fruits and roots, all which 
they purchaſe with the money given them by de- 
votees; for all our travellers tell us, they never 
beg. They have ſmall_buildings in the form of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


chapels, where they celebrate the change of the | 
moon, and at that time the people ſend them | 


what proviſions they can afford. They have 


their heads ſhaved as well as their beards, their 
feet and right arms are naked, but they make 


uſe of an umbrella to ſcreen them from the heat 


- + 
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ſeaſon. 
When one of theſe prieſts dies, they keep his 
body ſeveral days, and make a public entertain- 


ment to his honour. The body is expoſed on a2 


ſcaffold, erected for the purpoſe, and the prieſts 
ſtanding round it, perform ſeveral ceremonies, 
which may properly be called the funeral ſervice. 
After this, odoriforous wood 1s piled round the 
ſcaffold, and the body reduced to aſhes in the 
preſence of the ſpectators. Such pieces of the 
bones as remain- among the aſhes, are carefully 
picked up, and buried in an earthen urn, behind 
the cell where the decealed reſided, and the aſhes 
are thrown into the river. 

In their marriage ceremonies, they are like the 
heathens in many other nations, that is, in general, 
for in ſome 8 they differ. The bride- 
groom is obliged to purchaſe the bride from her 


parents, and lay down the money before he re- 


ceives her; but as divorces are common among 
them, ſo the money mult be returned if a ſepa- 


ration takes place. In ſuch caſes, the huſband 
ſends home the wife to her relations, without any 


ſort of formality, or ſo much as aſſigning a rea- 


ſon, and then the purchaſe-money is returned. 
The eſtates of thoſe who die without iſſue, are 
ſeized by the king, and he is intitled to one 
third of the eſtates of thoſe who have children. 
Some of the richer ſort of perſons in Pegu, 
purchaſe, for a ſmall ſum the daughters of the 
poor, if they are handſome, and although they 
are only kept for a ſhort time, and then ſent 
back to their parents, yet this does not in the 
leaſt prevent them from procuring huſbands. 


Their cuſtoms are much more equitable than 


what takes place under the government of the 
Great Mogul, who ſeizes the eſtates of every one 
of his ſubjects at their deaths, without making any 
proviſion for their wives or children. The king 


never marries but one wife, but he keeps a 
great number of concubines, ſometimes upwards 
of a thouſand. 

When the children in Peg are born, they tie 
a little bell round their necks, and within the 
bell they put the tongue of a ſnake, and although 
this may at firſt be painful to the infant, yet cuſ- 
tom and uſe render it familiar, and when they 
grow up, It 1s conſidered as an ornament. They 
likewiſe infuſe paint, of a blueiſh colour, into the 
ſkins of their children, which inſtead of makin 
them appear beautiful, has quite the contrary * 4 
fect, and ſpoils their complexions. 
The prieſts in Pega, as in other heathen na- 
tions, act as phyſicians ; and when a perſon falls 
ſick, one of them is ſelected to attend him, and 


he is called The Devil's Father. This perſon be- 


ing much. eſteemed for his knowledge, both of 
human and divine things, pretends to know what 
will be moſt agreeable and acceptable to the evil 
ſpirit, and he inſtructs the patient how to appeaſe 
his anger. A grand entertainment is made for 
the devil, and the people dance to all forts of vo- 
cal and inſtrumental muſic. They believe in the 
tranſmigration of ſouls from one body to another; 
but, at the ſame time, they imagine that when 
they have paſſed through ſeveral bodies, they, 
will enter into a ſtate of everlaſting happineſsg 
When the king dies, two boats, with gill” 
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An ACCOUNT of the RELIGION of PEGU. 0 2758 
| by many of the reſt of the fathers, The Jewiſh 


roofs, in the form of a pyramid, are prepared, 


and in the middle between them, a ſtage is erect- 
ed, on which the body is laid, and expoſed to 
public view. Under the ſtage, they kindle a 
fire, the materials of which are compoſed of 
the moſt odoriforous woods that can be 23 


They throw into the fire fine herbs, ſo that the 


whole has the moſt fragrant ſmell that can be 
imagined. After this they let the boats ail 
down the river, and while the fire is conſuming 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the body, the prieſts or Talapoins ſing hymns, |} 


and repeat ſeveral prayers, which they continue 


doing as long as the fire burns. The fire being 
extinguilhed, they temper the aſhes with milk, | 


and having moulded the whole into a ſolid maſs, 
throw it into the ſea at the bottom of the river, 
but ſuch pieces of the bones as are picked out of 
the aſhes, are buried in the tomb erected to the 
memory of the deceaſed. _. 

With reſpe& to the funerals of the common 
people, there is a diſtinction made between them 
and the king. A funeral pile is erected in a field, 
adjoining to where the deceaſed reſided, and the 
corpſe is laid on a ſtage, in the middle of which 
is a dome, and ſometimes a ſmall pyramid. The 
ſtage, or litter, is then covered aftfully over with 
gilt cane, and carried by ſixteen men to the fu- 
neral pile. The relations and friends of the de- 
ceaſed follow the corpſe, and after the fire has 
conſumed the body, they make the prieſts ſome 


recompenſe for their trouble, and return home, 


where they have an entertainment that laſts two 
days. ; | 


Rabbies have ſtrange notions concerning devils, 
and they ſay that the worſhip of them was the 
laſt ſpecies of idolatry. Some of them are of 
opinion, that there were a ſort of devils, who of- 
ten appeared to the children of Iſrael in the wil- 
derneſs, under the ſhape of goats ; but we have 
no proof that the Jews ever worſhipped them, 
even at the time they were-ſunk into the groſſeſt 
idolatry. If ever they did worſhip devils in the 
ſhape of goats, they muſt have learned the 
practice from the antient Egyptians, who con- 
ſidered thoſe animals as ſacred. * 

Minucius Felix, an antient Chriſtian writer, ac- 
knowledges the exiſtence of devils, which he 
ſeems to have taken from the poets ; but he adds, 
that among philoſophers, this was a matter of 
diſpute. Socrates believed this doctrine, for he 


| had always a dæmon or devil to attend him. 


The Magi in Perſia, and other parts of the Eaſt, 
pretend to perform all their operations by the aſ- 


| fiſtance of the devil, and they imagine that thoſe 
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At the cloſe of the feaſt, the widow of the de- 


ceaſed, accompanied by the relations, repair to 0 its His 101 
| © other world, and delivers in his evidence be- 


the place where the body was burned, and ſhed 
tears over the aſhes. After which they gather up 
ſuch pieces of the bones as have not been con- 
fumed to aſhes, and bury them with every mark 
of ſorrow and lamentation. The mourning of the 
women, as well as of the men, conſiſts chiefly in 
ſhaving their heads; which mark of reſpect for 


the memory of the deceaſed, is reckoned the 


greateſt that can be ſhewn, becauſe nothing 1s ſo 
much eſteemed by them as fine hair. 

Much having been ſaid concerning theſe idola- 
tors worſhipping the devil, we ſhall here ſay 
ſomething concerning what notions the antients 
entertained, reſpecting that being, who is con- 
ſidered as the grand adverſary of mankind. Dæ- 


mons, or devils, are always by Chriſtians, 
taken in a bad ſenſe; and for this, we have the 
authority of our Lord and all his apoſtles. | 


The heathens believed that devils had bodies as 
well as ſouls, and that although immortal, yet 


they had the ſame paſſions as men. They believed | peared to him, and bein 
| had power to foretel future | 

events, and that all dreams happened in conſe- | 
quence of their ſuperintending providence. They | 


were to convey the Prayers of men to heaven, and 


further, that they 


bring down the anſwer from the gods. 
The Chriſtian fathers had confuſed notions 


often aſcribes to them ſuch actions as could not 


have been performed without a body. He ſays, | 


that ſome of the angels, having received from 
God the government of the world, ſoon cor- 
rupted his law, and by the commerce they had 
with the poſterity of Adam, they begot what we 


call devils; and in this ſentiment he is followed 


unclean ſpirits lie concealed under images erected 
in their temples. Sometimes theſe demons or 
devils, are called Genii, and they are conſidered, 
not only by the Pagans, but likewiſe by the Ma- 
hometans, as beings employed to conduct the 
affairs of this lower world ; and particular provi- 
dences are (ſay they) intruſted with them. 

Plato gives us the following deſcription of the 
Genii. They are ſpirits (fays he) who never 
cc inhabited bodies, and one of them is ap- 
c« pointed to attend every man upon earth, to be 
« a witneſs of his actions; and that, when the 
man dies, the genius conducts his ſoul into the 


ce fore the judge.” Thus Horace ſays, 


| The genius only knows, that's wont to wait 


On birth-day ſtars, the guider of our fate; 
Our nature's God, that doth it's influence ſhed, 
Eaſy to any ſhape, or good, or bad. 


The antients had their genii for provinces, as 
well as for particular perſons, nay even for trees, 
fountains, the ſciences and foreſts. Sacrifices 
were offered annually, and ſometimes oftener, to 
theſe imaginary beings, and many of the offer- 
ings were extremely coſtly. From a paſſage in 
Plutarch, it ſeems to have been a notion amon 
the Greeks and Romans, that every man ha 


| two ſpirits to attend him. That juſtly celebrated 


| life. 
concerning demons or devils, for Juſtin Martyr | 


writer tells us, that the evening before the battle 
of Philippi, while Brutus was ſitting melancholy 
in his chamber, a monſtrous horrid being ap- 
aſked what god or 
devil he was, the apparition anſwered, © I am 
thy evil genius, Brutus; thou ſhalt meet me at 
« Philippi.“ Brutus, not in the leaſt diſcom- 
poſed, anſwered, I will ſee thee there ;” and 
next day he loſt the battle, and put an end to his 
It 1s certain, that Plutarch was not a cre- 
dulous writer, but what truth there may be in 


| this ſtory, we ſhall not preſume to ſay. 


The Mahometans believe, that the world was 
inhabited by genii, many thouſands of years be- 
fore Adam was created, and that Elias was ſent 
down from heaven to drive them into a remote 
corner. That ever ſince they have been em- 


ployed as miniſtering angels to attend on men, 


g , 
of 
” 
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to preſerve them from danger, and to conduct 
them through life. 

When we read an account of ſo many people, 
both in ancient and modern times, believing 1n 
the exiſtence of ſpirits, we cannot aſſign any other 
reaſon for the univerſality of ſuch a notion, be- 
ſides that of tradition: we are taught in the ſa- 
cred ſcriptures, to believe in the exiſtence of an- 
gels, both good and bad, although we are com- 


manded not to worſhip them. Thus we read in 
Revelations, xix. 10. And I fell at his feet to 


« worſhip him: and he ſaid unto me, ſee thou 
« do it not; I am thy fellow ſervant.” And 


again, with reſpe& to the miniſtery of angels, we 
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have a clear proof, in Pſalm xci. 11. 12. © He 
& ſhall give his angels charge over thee, to keep 
ce thee in all thy ways: they ſhall bear thee u 
ce in their hands, left thou daſh thy foot in 
ce a ſtone.” Many other paſſages might be ad- 
duced, but theſe may ſerve to ſhew, that the 
exiſtence of ſpirits is a notion univerſally em- 
braced by Jews, Chriſtians, Mahometans, 
and Pagans. And it may ſerve to ſhew, that 
the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul was 
never denied by any collective body of people in 
the univerſe, that it has been always an eſtabliſh- 
ed principle, and that all our hopes, and all our 
fears, are regulated by our expectations of it. 
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T 32 very extenſive kingdom, is ſitu- 
ated beyond the Ganges, but their re- 


ligion is, in many reſpects, the ſame with 
thoſe already deſcribed in that part of the world. 
In ſome things, however, they differ, and theſe 
are what we muſt now attend to. They com- 
priſe the whole of their moral law in five nega- 
tive commandments, viz. © Thou ſhalt not kill; 
thou ſhalt not commit any manner of unclean- 
cc neſs; thou ſhalt not lie; thou ſhalt not ſteal ; 
© and thou ſhalt not drink any intoxicating li- 
cc quor,” Moſt of theſe precepts are the ſame 
with what we find written in the law of Moſes, 


--which may ſerve to ſhew, that natural religion 


is always the ſame, in all ages and nations, al- 
though often debaſed by rites and ceremonies of 
human invention. | 

Their prieſts, like thoſe in Pegu, are called 
Talapoins, and they are the ſole keepers of the 
law, of which, they are ſo tenacious, that they 
refuſed to exphin any paſſages in it to ſome 
French Jeſdits, who viſited Siam, in order to 
convert the people. They reproached the Je- 
ſuits for expoſing to- public view, the images of 
their ſaints, and bor ſaying maſs with irreverence, 


and inattention. It is probable, the Jeſuites never 


imagined to give offence to theſe heathens, but 
the latter, not comprehending the Romiſh cere- 
monies, might probably conſider that as irreve- 
rent, which the Jeſuits looked upon as ſacred. 


The grand object of worſhip.in Siam is Som- 


mona- Codom, of whom they give us the follow- 
ing account: They ſay he was born of a virgin, 
through the influence of the ſun; and, that when 
the virgin found herſelf with child, ſhe was fo 
much affected, that ſhe went and hid herſelf in 
a deſart, in order to conceal her ſhame from the 
world. There, on the banks of a lake, ſhe was 


delivered of a moſt beautiful child, but having 


no'milk, wherewith to ſuckle him, and unwill- 
ing that he ſhould die, ſhe jumped into the lake, 
and ſet him upon a flower which blowed of it- 
ſelf, for his more commodious reception, and 
afterwards incloſed him in a cradle. 


— — — — 


| 
* 
| 


From the moment he was born, without the 
aſſiſtance of a tutor, he inſtructed himſelf, and ac- 


. quired a perfect knowledge of all things relating 


to heaven, earth, paradiſe and hell, with all the 
myſteries of nature. He taught the people to 
believe that angels viſited him, as he ſat under 
a tree, and that they worſhipped him. But, al- 
though he was born in ſuch a miraculous 
manner, yet they tell us, he had a brother nam- 


£d/ Thevatat, who being jealous of him, con- 


ſpired his downfall; but Sommena-Codom prevailed, 
and Thevatat was ſent to be tormented in hell. 
They tell us further, that the guardian angel of the 
earth, whom they make a — endeavoured 
to prevail with the enemies of Sommona-Co- 
dom, to adore him as a god; but they refuſing, 
ſhe ſqueezed her'watery locks, and poured forth 
a deluge, which deſtroyed them. 

Before Sommona-Codom began to aſpire at the 
godhead, he had appeared five hundred and fifty 
times in the world, under various forms, and 
always aſſumed that which was the moſt beauti- 
ful at each period. He frequently laid down his 
life for the good of his people, and accuſtomed 
himſelf ſo much to mortification and penance, 
that he ſuffered a bramin to take his ſon and 
daughter from him, and put them to the moſt 
exquiſite tortures before his face. He was ſo 
charitable, that he once gave his wife to a poor 
man who implored charity. Whatever an Euro- 
pean may think of this benevolent action, we 
are aſſured, that the people of Siam conſider it 
as one of the moſt illuſtrious virtues in his life. 

After he had renounced the pomp and va- 
nities of the world, he applied himſelf to all 
the auſterities of a devotee. He faſted, prayed, 
and performed all the religious duties common 
in the country, and roſe to ſuch ſtrength of 
body, and perfection of mind, that he overcame, 
in ſingle combat, a ſaint of conſummate virtue. 


He had the power to work miracles, and he 


could make himſelf inviſible, in order to krow 


what ſecret things were tranſacting in the world. 


He flew as ſwift as the wind, from place to place, 
in 
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in order to preach virtue and morality ; but one 


day forgetting himſelf, he. killed a man, for which 


he was put to death. The perſon wh#n Sommena- 
Codom murdered, was, what the people of Siam 
call, a heretic; for theſe idolators have heretics 
among them, as well as we Chriſtians. It was 
not long before Sommona-Codom made his ap- 

earance again in the world, and the firſt thing 
io deſired was, to eat the fleſh of the hog into 
which the ſoul of him whom he murdered had 
entered, in order to be revenged on his mur- 

erer. 
a Accordingly, as he was teaching his diſciples 
one day, a piece of the fleſh of this hog was 
brought him, and he eat a part, but being taken 
ill with it, he told his diſciples to build temples 
and altars to his memory, and then died. Ever 
fince his death, he has enjoyed Mireupan, or per- 
fect tranquillity, being ſubject to no ſort of pain, 
trouble, or ſorrow. 2 N 

He left the print of his feet in three different 
parts of the world, viz. in the kingdoms of Siam 
and Pegu, and in the iſland of Ceylon. To thoſe 
places, whole crowds of pilgrims reſort annually, 
where they offer up their prayers to him. Theſe 
pilgrims. are permitted to ſee the bones of Som- 
moxa-Codom, but they ſhine with ſuch reſplen- 
dant luſtre, that they cannot behold them a mi- 
nute at a time. 

Sommona-Codom had two favourite diſciples, 


whoſe images ſtand behind him on his altars, | 


but they are not ſo large as his, The one 


that ſtands on the right hand, once, at the earneſt 


ſolicitation of the damned, turned the earth up- 


ſide down, and took into the hollow of his hand, 
all the fire of hell, but notwithſtanding all his 


endeavours, it was not in his power to extinguiſh 
it. He therefore implored Sommona-Codom to do 
this charitable office ; but the god refuſed to 
comply with his requeſt, telling him, that ſhould 
mankind once ſhake off the fear of puniſhment, 
they would grow abandoned, and moſt abomina- 
bly wicked. There is, in this ſentiment, ſome- 
thing in all reſpects conſiſtent with natural reli- 
g10n, and the notions that we mortals form of 
right and wrong. 


The people of Siam have a ſtrong perſuaſion, 


that Sommona-Codom will once more return to 


viſit them, and they expect that he will come un- 
der the form of an idiot, for which reaſon, when- 
ever they ſee a ſtupid fellow, they treat him with 
Divine honours. They relate many ſtrange ſto- 
ries concerning the jealouſy that took place be- 
tween Sommona-Codom and Thevatat ; but they are 
not agreed whether they were brothers, or only 
near relations. Thevatat having entered into the 
order of prieſthood, pretended he had it in his 
PORE to work miracles, and to aſſume whatever 
orm he pleaſed. He had ſuch an implacable 
hatred againſt Sommona-Codom, that he did every 
thing to vex and afflict him; but the ſublime 
virtues of Sommona-Codom were ſuch, that Thevatat 
ſoon loſt many of his followers ; and thus aban- 
doned, he reſolved to make his peace with 
him. To effectuate this purpoſe, he ſent the fol- 


lowing propoſals to Sommona-Codom, yiz. that his 


ſcholars ſhould retire into the moſtſolitarydeſerts ; 

to live upon the charity and benevolence of well 

diſpoſed perſons, to be cloathed in rags, to reſide 

no more in conyents, but live day and night 
BE oh Ul | | 
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under trees in the open air, and not to eat any 
ſort of animal food. To this propoſal, Sommona- 
Codom returned him this anſwer, that ſuch auſte- 
rities ought to be the reſult of freedom and choice, 
and that thoſe who acted otherwiſe, were no better 
than hypocrites, and conſequently he would not 
adviſe any of his diſciples to follow thoſe rules. 
But notwithſtanding all this precaution of 
Sommona-Codom, Thevatat led away above five 
hundred of his diſciples; for which, when he died, 
he was condemned to endure the following tor- 
ments: His head was thruſt into a large iron 
cauldron, made red hot with the fire of hell. His 
feet hung down into the flames, and his whole 
body was impaled with an iron ſpit lengthways, 
and croſſed by two others. They believe that 
theſe torments are not to continue for ever, but 
that they are to end with the regeneration of the 
ſinner. | | 
The people of Siam obſerye many feſtivals, 
particularly one in honour of their rivers, from 
which the fertility of their country flows. At 
ſuch times they have boats on their rivers illu- 
minated, and ſacrifices are offered to Sommona- 
Codom. This practice is, in all reſpects, conſiſtent 
with the idolatry of the antient Egyptians, who 
once every year obſerved a feſtival in honour of 
the river Nile, And as the Greeks borrowed 
their religion from the Egyptians, ſo we find 
many other heathen nations imitating their ex- 
ample. The Chineſe have their goddeſs Puzza, 
the Egyptians had their s, and the Greeks imi- 
tated them in the worſhip of that imaginary 
being. In the ſame manner, the people of Siam 
have an annual feaſt in memory of the harveſt, 
when they offer up thankſgivings to their idols, 
and march in proceſſion from one place to 
another accompanied by their Talapoins or prieſts, 
who have books of ſacred muſic, which they ſing 
in conſort with ſuch of the people as are able to 
join in the harmony. | 
They have ſo many pagods, that one cannot 
travel above a league without ſeeing one, and 
near them are always convents for their prieſts to 
reſide. It is computed that there are above 
fourteen thouſand pagods in the kingdom of 
Siam, but the principal, or metropolitan one, 
deſerves a particular deſcription. r 
Siam, the chief city of the kingdom of that 
name, has a moſt magnificent temple, in which 
there is an idol, dedicated to the honour of Som- 


mona -Codom, made of maſſy gold, and ſaid to be 


worth upwards of five hundred thouſand pounds, 
and the king goes there to worſhip, on all ſo- 
The form of the ſtructure re- 
ſembles a pyramid, which ſeems to have been 
the cuſtom of many of the eaſtern nations, dur- 
ing the remote ages of antiquity, They have 
convents among them for women, and each of 
theſe is under the direction of a prieſt, to whom 
great reſpect is paid. Every prieſt who is head, 
of a convent, is called a Sancrat, and, in ſome. 
reſpects, has an affinity to biſhops among the 
Europeans, for they ordain the inferior prieſts, * 
and exerciſe all the high offices of the clerical 
order. When they are firſt advanced to that 
rank, which is always by order of the king, 
they are honoured with a new title, and receive 
a fine ſedan, in which they are carried from place 


to place. But the 12 mark of diſtinction 


conferred 
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conferred upon them, is an umbrella, which they 
are obliged to carry along with them wherever 
they go. Theſe umbrellas are made of the 
leaves of palm trees, and the plaits are tied with 
a thread near the ſnank, and the ſhank itſelf is 
twiſted into the form of an 8, and they are called 
. Talapats. | 

It is remarkable, that all theſe prieſts are ſup- 
ported by the bounty of the public, and by prac- 
tiling many auſterities, they impoſe upon the 
deluded vulgar. When they preach to the peo- 
ple, they take a text out of the wiſe ſayings of 
Sommona-Codom, of which they have a large col- 
lection, and it is called the word of God, and 
the perfect truth. In the ſermon the prieſt ex- 
pounds the myſteries of their religion to the peo- 
ple; and always concludes, by deducing ſome 
practical inferences, pointing out the nature and 
obligation men are under to practice moral du- 
ties. The men fit on one ſide of the temple, 
and the women on the other, and whenever a 
paſſage is quoted from their ſacred oracles, they 
ſtand up in the moſt reverend poſture, believ- 
ing that the words are delivered by the Divine 
Being. 

The natives of Siam have many faſts, but par- 
ticularly when their rivers overflow their banks, 
and on theſe faſts, the rule 1s not to eat any thing 
after mid-day until next morning. After the 
harveſt is over, the prieſts retire to the fields, 
where they lay all night under huts, made of the 
leaves of trees, and in the morning they return to 


their temples, where they offer up ſacrifices, and - 


performtheir devotions. Their prayersare offered 
up with all the appearance of- the moſt unfeign- 
ed devotion they fit upon the ground, with 
their hands lifted up, and claſped together, 
taking no notice of any other object beſides the 
idol whom they-adore. This idol, which is the 
figure of Sommona-Codom, ſitting croſs-legged on 
a table before the altar, is, on all ſuch occaſions, 
adorned with flowers, and perfumed by the 
prieſts, who conſider this as one of the chief ar- 
ticles of their religion. - 


A Jeſuit having aſked one of their prieſts, | 
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It is a fixed rule with thele prieſts, to get up 
in the morning, as ſoon as they can ſee the veins 
in their hands, leſt in the dark, they ſhould kill 
ſome inſect, for they believe that all theſe crea- 
tures have human, rational ſouls within them. 
As ſoon as they get up, they meet their ſuperior, 


and go with him to the temple, or pagod, where 


they pray upwards of two hours, and the laity 
ſing pſalms, or hymns, without the aſſiſtance of 
a book, having learned them by heart. ; 

All the people fit croſs-legged in their tem- 
ples, and at going in, and coming out, they 
proſtrate themſelves three times to their idol ; 
and this practice is attended to, both by the 
prieſts and the laity. When the morning ſervice 
is over, the Talapoins, or prieſts, go from door 
to door, to collect as much money as they can 


procure from the people. They ſtand at the 


where their god reſided, the prieſt anſwered, | 


« That for two thouſand years, he had been in 
« a ſtate of happineſs, and takes no notice of 
« our affairs in this lower world.” 

To this the Jeſuit replied,, If your God is 


| 


door, without aſking for any thing, and if no 
notice 1s taken of them, they retire quietly. 
When they return home to their convents, 
they have breakfaſt ſet before them, but before 
they taſte ſo much as one morſel of it, they 
offer up part to their idol. The remainder of 
the forenoon 1s ſpent in prayers and medita- 
tions, and in the afternoon they inſtruct their pu- 
pils in the principles of their religion. Towards 


evening, they retire about two hours to reſt, 


and previous to their going to bed for the night, 
they ſweep and cleanſe the temples of their 
idol. Every man is at liberty to take upon 
him the office of a Talapoin, or prieſt, and he 
may reſign it when he pleaſes, but a ſevere pu- 
niſhment 1s inflicted on every one who does any 
thing to oppoſe ſuch as ſeek the ſacred office. 
When a young perſon deſires to be admitted 
to the prieſthood, he applies to the ſuperior of 
a convent, and he, having examined him, pre- 
ſents him to the Sancrat for his approbation ; 
when the young perſon is admitted, all his re- 
lations walk along with him in proceſſion, ſing- 
ing hymns, and playing upon muſical inſtru- 
ments. They likewiſe dance, and the whole is 
a ſcene of jollity, mirth, and ſometimes confuſion. 
As they march along, they make ſeveral ſtops 
and pauſes in ſinging, and as ſoon as they come 
near the gate of the temple, the young candi- 
date is conducted in along with the prieſts, but 
the women, and other relations are prohibited 
from entering the place, it being conſidered as 


“ indulging himſelf wholly in his pleaſures, it || too ſacred for them. When the candidate is 


te is a ſeeming contradiction to ſuppoſe that he 
ce is at leiſure to liſten to your prayers.” © God, 
ſaid the Talapoin, or prieſt, © has commanded 
« us to pray, and by that act of devotion, we 
ce teſtify our obedience to his Divine will. 


brought into the temple, his eye-brows, head, 


| and beard are ſhaved, and the Sancrat, or chief 


prieſt, gives him the habit of the order, which 
he puts on, having firſt thrown away all thoſe 
: robes which he wore, when a ſecularorlayman. On 


All theſe prieſts are obligedtohave their heads, || ſuch occaſions, the Sancrat, or chief prieſt, uſes 


lips, and eye-brows ſhaved, and this operation 
muſt be performed at the times of the new, and 
full moon. When the moon is at the full, 
the prieſts waſh the images of their idols, and 
ſprinkle them over with the richeſt perfumes. 

This ceremony is not confined to their temples, 
for the prieſts alſo go to the private houſes of 
individuals, and waſh and perfume both the 
houſhold gods and the people. In all caſes of 
that nature, modeſty is * 1: 00 and every ſort 
of reſerve is laid aſide, which may ſerve to ſhew, 
that the manners and cuſtoms of the people of 


Aſia are almoſt the ſame they were. three thou- 
ſand years ago. 


— 


| 


| 
| 


ſome myſterious words, which are not under- 
ſtood by any but the candidate, and the prieſts, 
and then the young novice is conducted to the 
convent where he is to reſide, accompanied by 
his friends and relations, who meet him at the 
door of the temple. A few evenings afterwards, 
the relations give a grand entertainment to the 
prieſts in the convent, but the young one is not 
permitted to be preſent, nor on any occaſion of 

that nature, till at leaſt one year afterwards. 
Their Nuns have ſome privileges which 
the prieſts do not enjoy. Thus, if a prieſt is 
guilty of incontinency, he is burnt alive ; but 
when a Nun ſuffers herſelf to be ſeduced, ſhe 8 
| | only 
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ſent home to her friends, and they are com- 
2 to ſee her ſeverely whipped, after which 


- ſhe is. diſcarded from the convent for ever. 


what we can learn of theſe people, it ap- 
eas: evident, that they are much under the di- 
rection of their prieſts, who ſeem little better 
than a parcel of Phariſees and hypocrites ; they 
endeavour to blind the people's underſtanding, 
and triumphing in their weakneſs, eſtabliſh their 
own grandeur, promote the intereſts of their 
families, and procure conſiderable emoluments. 
In ſwearing, in order to the performance” of 
any ſtipulated agreement, each of the-parties 
drink out of one glaſs, but if it is of a very 
ſacred, and more than common nature, then each 
of them has a vein opened, and they drink of 
each other's blood. Like all other ſuperſtitious 
perſons, and conſiſtent with the ignorance which 
prevails in moſt nations, the people of Siam pay 
much regard to the groans and cries of wild 
beaſts, and always prognoſticate ſomething of 
importance from them. This is a ſpecies of ſu- 
erſtition, not confined to thoſe Indian heathens, 
or we have too much of it among ourſelves, al- 
though it is a diſhonour to our nature, and below 
the dignity of our religion. - ' 
In Mt their-temples or pagods, they have great 
numbers of images, and they beſtow much time 
and pains in decorating them, for they conſider 
them as endowed with Divine power, and they 
have likewiſe ſome in their houſes. When their 
wives have laid in about a fortnight, they light a 
fire in the houſe, and ſmoke the walls all over, 
which fire is kept burning five days together, and 


this is called the purification of the wife. This 


ceremony being over, all the relations are invited 
to a grand entertainment, and the child is named 
by one of the Talapoins, after he has been 
waſhed clean in a river. The Siameſe, like the 
Chineſe, are continually ſeeking out ſome anti- 
dote againſt death, for they really believe it is 
poſſible for ſome men to live always, although 
daily experience might convince them to the 
contrary. : 

The Siameſe imagine that elephants are per- 
fect, rational creatures, and when the king ſent a 
preſent of three of them to the king of France, 


a formal leave was taken of them. The king of 


Siam, attended by his great officers, whiſpered in 
the elephants ears, and wiſhed them a good jour- 


ney, and a ſucceſsful voyage, entreated them 


not to be any way uneaſy, but to divert them- 
felves with the thoughts that they would ſoon 
have the honour to. appear before the king, and 
enter into the ſervice of a moſt illuſtrious prince, 
who would treat them with the greateſt reſpect. 
They believe that the ſouls of elephants: once 


inhabited the bodies of ſome illuſtrious heroes, 


and after a certain number of years, they will re- 
turn to them again. 9 
But this is trifling to the reſpect they have for 
the white elephants, for they are fully perſuad- 
ed their ſouls reſided formerly in ſome of their 
princes; and thus we find the Lings of Pegu and 
Siam, both ſtiled Kings of the White Elephant. 
They look upon them as ſaints; and ſome of 
them are of opinion they ought to be worſhipped. 
There have been many bloody battles between 


the Kings of Siam and Pegu, concerning their 


rights to the title of the White Elephant, and 
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all this ſeems to be owing to their belief, that the 
laſt form aſſumed by Sommona-Codom, was that 
of a white elephant. | 

All the maidens are kept cloſely confined, 
without ever being permitted to come into the 
company of the young batchelors, till their wed- 
ding day ; but notwithſtanding. all the reſtraints 
they are kept under, yet they will often have 
interviews, and frequently make a very bad uſe 


of them. | 5 
| In Il theĩr treaties of marriage, the relation 
| of the man makes the propoſals to thoſe of the 
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Wax tapers. 


woman, and for the moſt part, ſome diſcreet old 

matrons direct the young ones in their conduct. 

Three days before their marriage, the relations 

of both parties meet the bridegroom, and in his 

preſence they fix what fortune he is to- have 
wich his ſpouſe. The marriage being thus 

agreed upon, and the day fixed, they have a feaſt 
at the houſe of the bride's father, in a hall 

erected for that purpoſe, but at the expence of 
the bridegroom. After this, the young couple 
are conducted into a dark apartment adjoining 
to the houſe, where they remain ſome days, be- 
ing viſited only by their relations. The men are 
allowed to have concubines, but never any more 
than one wife at atime. Divorces are permitted 
in Siam when the parties cannot live happy to- 
gether, but the wite's fortune muſt be returned, 
and the children are divided between them, if 
the number be even, but if there is an odd one, 
it is given to the mother. Aden 

The men and women are puniſhed with death 
when they commit adultery; the man is ſtabbed 
dead by his own relations, and the woman is 
ſtrangled by hers . 

As ſoon as a man dies, they incloſe his body in 
a wooden coffin, finely . varniſhed over. Some- 
times they make uſe of a leaden coffin, and it 
1s always placed on a large table, in the middle 
of the houſe, and ſurrounded by the relations. 
In this manner the coffin is kept ſeveral days, 
and in the evening the Talapoins meet arround 
it, ſing hymns, and light up a great number of 
The ſubſtance of their hymns con- 
ſiſts of moral reflections on death, and they pre- 
tend to have the power to direct the ſoul of the 
deceãſed, in his way to everlaſting glory. 

The body is then carried out to a field near 
one of their, pagods, where it is burnt, and the 
aſhes are encloſed within a fence, made of ſmall 
canes, embelliſhed with figures, drawn on ſmall 
ſlips of paper, pointing out the moſt remarkable 
actions in the life of the deceaſed. | 

Theſe funeral ceremonies are always in the 


morning, and the corps is followed by the re- 


lations, all dreſſed in white, and ſhewing marks 
of the ſincereſt ſorrow. When the relations re- 
turn home, they begin an entertainment which 
laſts three days, during which time they give 
alms to the poor. When the plague rages amon 

them, they bury their dead, but when the 25 


is conſumed by the worms, they take up the 


bones and burn them. . 
The Talapoins, or prieſts, are buried in the 
following manner: The coffin in which the body 
is incloſed, is finely decorated with a variety of 
figures relating to the actions of the deceaſed, 
and laid on a funeral pile, round which they 
ere, four columns, compoſed of wood, and 

9 * | richly 
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The third, which may be called the moſt ſacred 
part of the temple, is ſhut up with a very ſtrong = 
gate, and in it the image of the god is placed, Mi 


80 
richly gilt. There are ſeveral leſſer pillars, and 
the whole fenced round with a high encloſure | 
of canes, with ſmall images hanging to them. b | ; 
The proceſſions on theſe occaſions are by water, adorned in the moſt gaudy manner, and illumi- . 
in a vaſt number of balons, or boats, filled with nated with a vaſt number of lamps. Some of =. 
Talapoins, and a prodigious number of the ma- thoſe pagods, particularly on the coaſt of Mala- 1 
iſtrates, and people of rank. It is an article || bar, are built of marble; but thoſe in Coroman- 1 
in their religion, that the more coſtly they are || del, of large ſtones cemented together. "ms 
in their funeral expences, the more advantageous | The pagods in Malabar are for the moſt part 1 
will the ſoul of the deceaſed be ſituated in hea- f| covered with plates of copper; and ſome of thofe Wet | 

ven, or in the body of one of the greateſt mo- j| on the coaſt of Coromandel, are endowed with vaſt "1 
narchs on earth. In belief of this notion, they revenues, particularly at a town called Ramana- 
often ruin themſelves to procure an expenſive || koil, and it is viſited by many thouſands of pil- 
funeral. They are very ſincere in their mourn- || grims annually. All theſe Indians, before they 
ing, for none of them ever weep, except ſuch as || go into their pagods to worſhip, pull off their | 
are really affected with the loſs of a friend, or || ſhoes and ſtockings, and waſh their legs and feet 
in reſervoirs, placed in the porch of the temple. 248 


relation. | 
They have many romantic notions concerning || In Calicut, the prieſts preſent holy water to all i 
ſpirits, and they often imagine themſelves tor- thoſe who go in, for great part of their religion "i 

mented by them. It is plain, that they conſider || conſiſts in ablutions or waſhings. | = 
the ſoul as immortal, but ſtill they have ſome But beſides theſe, great number of ſmall ones 1 


notion of its conſiſting of refined matter, far || are erected in the fields for the ule of the peaſants, 
ſuperior to the body, and that it has ſome ſhape || who are obliged to attend to the duties of their 
or form, though they do not define what it 1s. || ſtation, in cultivating the ground. Many of theſe 
They believe that when ſouls have paſſed | pagods are erected near the places where they 1 
through a vaſt number of bodies, they become | burn the bodies of their deceaſed relations, and l 
pure from all manner of ſin, and then they are || all of them have prieſts, who are ſupported by the 
taken up into the manſions of everlaſting hap- | free-will-offerings of the people. In antient times, 
2 They believe that there are two angels in || the kings of India conſidered it as meritorious to 


SO 
eaven, who regiſter all the actions of men here 


D 


build pagods, and ſettle revenues upon them, 
but one of thoſe princes named Yeincapati, being 
in great want of money, made free with the ſa- 
cred treaſure of the pagod of Eſwara, promiſing 
to reſtore it as ſoon as his circumſtances would 
permit; but his ſucceſſor, Rema-Develo, having 
attempted to ſeize a crown of gold from off the 
head of one of the idols, the perſons who gave 
him this wicked council, died at the foot of the 
mountain on which the pagod ſtood, and ſoon af- 
terwards, the king himſelf, according to their 
tradition, periſhed miſerably. Some perſons have 
ran into a miſtake, concerning the word pagod, 
by imagining that the idol is meant, whereas, in all 
places in the Eaſt-Indies, it implies a temple, nor 
do the natives ever call their idols pagods. 


below, and read them over to Sommona-Codom. 
Before we conclude this article, it is neceſſary | 
to ſay ſomething concerning their pagods, or | 
temples, in which they worſhip their idols. The | 
word Pagoda, 1s Perſian, and properly ſignifies | 
a temple, where ſacrifices are offered and idols 
worſhipped. Theſe pagods conſiſt moſt com- | 
monly of three diviſions. The firſt, is a large | 
entrance under a vaulted roof, ſupportedby ſtone | 
columns, and all ranks of perſons are permitted | 
to go into it. The ſecond part is open in the 
day, but ſhut at night ; but none are permitted | 
to go into it, except the prieſts. It is filled with 
a great number of figures of men, with many 
heads and arms, but the outer porch is adorned 
with figures of elephants and other animals. 
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lieve, that there are ſixteen terreſtrial || ſel, with whom the pious mandarin was ſo much 

worlds, and that heaven is ſituated above || in love, that he reſolved to marry her ; but her 
them. They imagine that both heaven and earth || inflexible modeſty rendered all his addreſſes fruit- 
are eternal, only that the former never was ſub- || leſs and ineffectual. 
ject to any change; but that the earth has un- The mandarin was too generous and juſt ta 
dergone a variety of reyolutions. They ſay, that || force the beautiful maid to a compliance, and 
about eighteen thouſand years before the reign of yet he knew not how to live without her; he 
Aacca, or Xequia, the lower world of the ſixteen, || therefore placed himſelf at a ſmall diſtance from 
was deſtroyed by water, when a moſt holy man- || her, and admired her beauty from morning to 
darin of more than human extraction, deſcended || evening, gazing upon her with all the tenderneſs 
from the higheſt of the ſixteen worlds, and with || of love; and by the miraculous force of his tender 
one ſtroke of his ſcymeter, cut a certain flower || glances, ſhe became the molt joyful mother of a 


which floated on the ſurface of the water, and || numerous offspring, and yet continued a virgin. 
| When 


T. inhabitants of theſe countries be- | from that flower ſprung up a moſt beautiful dam- 
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Talapoins convert to their own ule. 
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When the children grew up, the mandarin con- 
fidered himſelf as under an obligation of making 
ſome proviſion for them, and for that purpoſe, 
created that beautiful variety of beings which 
now replenith the earth, and then aſcended into 
heaven, but could not obtain admittance till he 
had duly qualified himſelf by penance. _ 

Before the earth was reſtored to its origi- 
nal ſtate, four gods were appointed to preſide 
over it, but three of them growing weary of the 
important taſk, returned again to heaven, in 


order to enjoy uninterrupted peace and tranquil- 


lity. Xaca, the only ſurviving god left behind, 
reigned ſome thouſands of years, and then ſunk 
into a ſtate of reſt. But he took care to inſtruct 
the people to erect temples to his memory, 
promiſing that he would fill them with his ſpirit, 
which would make an ample amends for the 


want of his perſonal appearance; and that he 
would breathe into their gods ſuch divine in- 
fluences, as would enable them to work all ſorts 
of miracles. | 
ges, or ſtatues, participated of the divine na- 
ture of Xaca, according to his promiſe when he 
left them, and from hence the worſhip of images, 
among the natives of the Eaſt Indies, took its 
riſe. 

They do not fix upon the wumber of. years 
that the religion of Xaca ſhall continue eſtabliſh- 
cd, but they believe that another god will ariſe 
and demoliſh their temples, break down their 
images, and burn their ſacred writings; after 
which, he ſhall eſtabliſh new laws, and a pure 
form of worſhip. They likewiſe aſſert, that there 
was a good underſtanding between Xaca and the 
god of the Chriſtians. That the former made 
choice of the eaſt to teach his ſentiments, and 
the latter the weſt, to eſtabliſh his religion. 

From this it appears, that they have ſome tra- 
ditions concerning Chriſt; for ſome of their 
prieſts told the Jeſuits, that the God of the 
Chriſtians made but a poor figure in the world, 
although his religion prevailed in many parts; 
and this is every way conſiſtent with the goſpel 
account of our Redeemer. 

Thele people are very much addicted to ſuper- 
ſtition, and on ſome particular days, the ſtatue 
of Xaca is brought out of the pagod, and expoſed 
to the people, on a ſtage erected for that pur- 
poſe, and there the devotees aſſemble and pay 
their adoration to it. Every worſhipper mult 
bring ſomething along with him, which the 
Sacrilege, 
or the robbing of temples, is looked upon as the 
moſt horrid crime that can be committed, nor 
is any perſon permitted to ſpeak irreverently of 
their gods. It is probable they have ſome tra- 
ditional account of the fallen angels, for they 
believe that evil ſpirits once refides in heaven. 

Their prieſts are called Talapoins, in the ſame 
manner as in Siam, and they are not permitted 
to enter into orders till they are turned of twenty- 
three years of age, at which time they are very 
ſtrictly examined, and if approved of, they are 
admitted into the order, with ſeveral very pom- 
pous ceremonies, which, in ſome reſpects, differ 
rom thoſe of the neighbouring nations. The 
novice fets out from the convent, dreſſed in the 
gaieſt habit that can be procured, and, mount- 
ing himſelf on an elephant, rides in ſolemn 
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They add further, that thoſe 1ma- | 
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proceſſion to the pagod, or temple, where he is 
to make his laſt vows. Entertainments of a very 
luxurious nature, are kept up during the ſpace of 
three days, but notwithſtanding all that formali- 
ty and ceremony, theſe prieſts have a right to 
lay down their habit whenever they pleaſe, and 
return again to the ſtate and condition of lay- 
men. The Jeſuits, who never could gain any of 
theſe people over to be proſelytes to popery, have 
1 them under the moſt odious colours, 
ſuch ab hypocrites, epicureans, and perſons of the 
moſt abandoned characters. | 

The king is the ſole judge of theſe prieſts, and 
when any of them commit odious crimes, they 
are condemned for life to wait upon his elephants, 
But ſtill the king of the country is much afraid 
of them, becauſe was he to treat them with 
too much indignity, they would at any time 
have it in their power to ſtir up a rebellion among 
the people; 1o popular are they in their public 
diſcourſes, and ſuch is the influence they have 
over the vulgar. On the fourteenth day of every 
new moon, theſe prieſts confeſs their ſins, one 
after another, before their idols, beginning with 
the ſeniors, and ending with the juniors, and 
they waſh themſelves with conſecrated water, 
in order to cleanſe them from all their im- 
ck vo Part of their worfhip conſiſts in pre- 
enting their idols with rice, flowers and per- 
fumes; and beſides theſe free-will offerings, they 
pray before them with beads in their hands, and 
light up wax tapers upon their altars. | 

Theſe prieſts, or Talapoins, are divided into 
two claſſes; firſt, the ſeculars, and ſecondly, the 
regulars. The ſeculars are thoſe who attend 
on public worſhip, in the cities and towns, 
and the regulars are a ſort of monks, or hermits, 
who live, ſome in convents, and others in the 
woods, where they acquire great reputation for 
their ſanctity, and the purity of their morals. 
The king regulates all their faſts and feſtivals, 
and decides in all ſuch matters of controverſy as 
take place among them. The morals of theſe 
monks, like hoe of the prieſts in the kingdom 
of Siam, are regulated by five negative precepts, 
namely, Thou ſhalt do no murder; thou ſhalt 
© not he; thou ſhalt not commit adultery ; 
« thou ſhalt not ſteal; and, thou ſhalt not drink 
any wine.” But notwithſtanding the ſeverity 
of the laſt precept, yet it is at any time diſ- 
penſed with, in order to procure a ſum of money 
from the perſon who ſolicits for it. 

The people in theſe countries are allowed a 
plurality of wives, but thoſe are beſt eſteemed, 
and moſt reſpected, who, by ſubduing their paſ- 
ſions, and bringing them under the government 
of reaſon, confine themſelves to one. As for 
their nuptial ceremonies, they have nothing very 
extraordinary in them. Their chief care is to 
have their ſolemn engagements ſigned and atteſt- 
ed by witneſſes, and theſe muſt be perſons of 
character, who have lived many years in the 
marriage ſtate, in the moſt ſacred bonds of in- 
violable loye and true friendſhip. 

The people believe in witchcraft, and that all 
diſorders can be cured by magic, for which rea- 
ſon they have their inchanted plaiſters, oint- 
ments, myſterious terms, and many other things 
of a ſurpriſing nature, according to their account 
of them. The prieſts ſell theſe things at a moſt. 

| "I exorbitant 
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exorbitant price; but this is never objected to 
by the people, who conſider them as endowed 
with ſovereign virture, either to prevent or heal 
all manner of diſeaſes. 

The prieſts are likewiſe very expert in caſt- 
ing people into a profound ſleep, and by that 
means to ſtrip them of all they have about them, 
without being diſcovered. This is done by the 

ower of an intoxicating draught, and the people 
3 ſuch an opinion of its Divine, or heavenly 
nature, that when reſtored from their ſlumber, 
they often give all they have to the prieſts. It 
is common with the prieſts to fend an old rag- 
ged cloak to one of their patients, who has ſuch 
an opinion of its ſanctity, that he wraps himſelf 
in it, and believes that he will ſoon be-reſtored 
to health. If he happens to recover, then he 


ſends his beſt cloaths to the prieſt, that his | 


holy word may ſanctify them, ſo as to have the 
ſame efficacy as that of the old ragged cloak; 
but when all theſe means prove ineffectual, then 
5 prieſts ſay, that the patient was deſtitute of 
aith, 

In their funeral ceremonies, they differ in no- 
thing from the people of Siam, and they all be- 
lieve that the ſoul will tranſmigrate through 
many bodies for a vaſt number of years, after 
which it will be tranſlated to heaven. It is not 
to be doubted but they worſhip Sommona-Codom, 
the god of Siam, becauſe moſt of their ceremo- 
nies are the ſame, particularly their funeral rites, 
and indeed almoſt every thing elſe. | 


With reſpect to magic or witchcraft, there is, 
perhaps, not one ſingle nation in the univerſe, 
where ſome belief of it cannot be found. We find 
it ſtrictly prohibited, both in the Old and New 
Teſtament, and yet it is much to be feared, there 
are too many that live under the goſpel diſpen- 
ſation, who believe in its exiſtence. The antient 
pagans had a method of enquiring into the 
knowledge of future events, by addreſſing them- 
ſelves to oracles in their temples ; and they ima- 
gined the anſwer they, received, was delivered by 
the ſoul of one of the deceaſed friends or rela- 
tions. Theſe addreſſes to oracles in order to 
procure an anſwer from the dead, might be de- 
livered in any temple whatever, but ſome were 
conſidered as more ſacred than others, and to 
theſe, many pilgrims reſorted. 'The whole ſeems 
to have taken its origin from the pride or vain 
curiolity of men, who ſought to know future 
events, which providence has wiſely concealed 
from them. Men would be wretched creatures 
indeed, were they to be informed of all that is 
to happen to them in this world. They would 


; ſink under the terrors of the evil, they would 


neglect their duty as beings, whoſe dependance 
ſhould be on God, and every thing here below 
would return to its original ſtate of confuſion. 
Thoſe who believe in magic or witchcraft, give 
up the whole providence of God, by ſeeking to 
know what he has concealed from them, and by 
imagining that a finite being can pry into the ſe- 
crets of infinity. 
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T HE. people of Tonquin are divided 
into different ſects, but they are all 
heathens, and their worſhip agrees, in 
many things, with that of the nations already 
deſcribed. Some of them acknowledge Confucius, 
the celebrated legiſlator of China, to be their 
religious father, and to him they offer up ſacri- 
fices, with other Divine honours ; but the fol- 
lowers of this ſect, are only thoſe who are moſt 
eſteemed for their learning in the ſciences. The 
common people are, for the molt part, followers 
of Xaca, whom ſome call Chaca, and others 
Chacabout. They give a very different account 
of this Xaca, from what is related in the preced- 
ing deſcription of the religion of Laos, 2 they 
ſay that he concealed himſelf ſix years in a deſert, 
where he compiled that form of religion which 
he afterwards taught to his diſciples. He at- 
tempted to perſuade them that there was 
not a Divine providence, that the ſoul was 
mortal, and that there was no ſuch thing as a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. In or- 


der to imprint upon the minds of the people a 


reverential regard for his character, he boldly 
aſſerted, that two angels or demons inſpired him 
with thoſe doctrines he was obliged to teach for 
the benefit of mankind. 


Xaca likewiſe aſſerted, that all ſuch as aſpired 


to the higheſt ſtate of perfection, ſhould renounce 
the pomps and vanities of this world, to have 


compaſſion on their fellow creatures, and to re- 
lieve the poor under all their diſtreſſes. They 
were to ſpend many hours in prayer and medita- 
tion, and endeavour, as much as in them lay, to 
ſubdue their luſts and paſſions. He likewiſe 
taught that all thoſe who obeyed his precepts, 
although their ſouls were of a material ſubſtance, 
yet, after death, they would paſs into other bodies, 
in which they would enjoy many pleaſures to 
which they were ſtrangers before ; and this doc- 
trine is ſo much like that of the philoſopher Pytha- 
goras, that probably they are both of one original. 
There is in Tonquin, a conſiderable religious ſe, 
called Lanthy. This Lanthu was a native of China, 
and a magician. He had ſomuch art and aſſurance 
as to aſſert, that he never had a father, and he 
was ſeventy years in his mother's belly, who yet 
was a pure ſpotleſs virgin, and his diſciples taught 
that he was the creator of all things. To the 
errors of Xaca, Lanthu added ſeveral of his own, 
but he gained the love and affection of the people, 
by his many acts of charity and. benevolence, 
— by founding and endowing temples and hoſ- 
pitals, ; | | 
They have in Tonguin three idols, for which 
they have a more than ordinary veneration. The 
firſt 1s the god of the kitchen, compoſed of three 
ſtones, in commemoration of three perſons, who 
burnt themſelves to aſhes on the ſame hearth. 


The ſecond preſides over all the liberal arts, and 
| | 5 is 


i ipped in the dreſs of a Chineſe, probably 
: of ſome learned man from China hav- 
ing firſt taught them the ſciences. This 1dol 1s 
called Tien-Su, and ſuch reſpect have the people 
2 for him, that no man will bind out his ſon as an 
1 apprentice to a trade till he has ſacrificed to him, 
1 and put the boy under his protection; nor are 

7 any contracts, or agreements ſigned, without ap- 

J pealing to him. The third idol, known by the 
1 name of Buabin, is the god of buildings; and all 
ſtructures, whether public or private, are com- 
mitted to his care. He is to protect the houſes 
from fire, lightening, thunder, wind, rain, or 
any thing by which they, or their inhabitants may 
be injured. ad 
| But beſides theſe idols, the people of Tonquin 
5 worſhip the heavens, with the ſun, moon, and 
l ſtars, the four cardinal points, and the center of 
the earth. When they worſhip the north, they 
dreſs themſelves in black, and their tables, altars, 
ſacrificing inſtruments, and indeed every thing 
they uſe are of that diſmal colour. When they 
worſhip towards the eaſt, they are dreſſed in 
1 green; when to the ſouth, in ſcarlet; when to 
1 the weſt, in white; and yellow when to the center 
TH of the earth. They likewiſe worſhip the meaneſt 
things on earth, as will appear from the follow- 
ing ridiculous circumſtance : 

Some fiſhermen having one day ſeen a billet 
of wood thrown on ſhore, believed that it was 
inhabited by the ſoul of ſome great perſon; they 
lifted it into the boat and carried it home, where 
it was worſhipped, and temples were erected to 
its memory and honour. They traced its gene- 
alogy, and found that this Log was no leſs a per- 
ſonage than the daughter of one of the em- 
perors of China. This pious princeſs had thrown 
herſelf into the ſea, in order to beſtow her royal 
benedictions on the people of Tonquin, and to 
accompliſh her good intention without being 
dilcovered,, ſhe metamorphoſed herſelf into a 
wooden billet. Daola, one of their idols, preſides 
over travellers, and indeed they have their titu- 
lary gods for the protection of every thing. 

The Tonguineſe have as many pagods, or 
temples as they have country houſes, and each of 
thoſe has at leaſt two prieſts to offer up ſacrifices, 
but ſome have upwards of forty, and all theſe are 
ſupported by the bounty of the people. They 
profeſs much humility, never begging for relief, 
nor do they accept of any thing beſides what 
is abſolutely neceſſary. If they have any thing 
to ſpare, they give it away to the poor, and main- 
tain ſeveral widows and children, out of their 
own colleCtions; a noble example for thoſe of 
the pureſt religion to copy after. 

They have grand feſtivals on the firſt and fif- 
teenth of every moon ; but, beſides, they obſerve 
ſeveral holy days, in memory of the dead. In 
the ſixth month, they celebrate the feſtival of 
their idol, Tham-no, who is the preſerver of their 
corn, in the ſame manner as the Greeks believed 
that Ceres was. In all ſolemn feſtivals, they per- 
fume their idols, and illuminate their altars. 
They believe in the art of divination, and no- 


conſulting the magicians, who compoſe their 
looks and geſtures 1n the moſt artful manner, in 
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thing of importance is undertaken, without firſt | 


order to procure the reſpect of thoſe who conſult | They have a very remarkable way of celebrating 


* | BS 


F 


them. Before he attempts to anſwer any of the 
queſtions propoſed to him, he opens a book in 2 
very formal manner, containing circles, charac- 
ters, and whimſical figures, and then demands the 
age of the.perſon who comes to conſult him, He 
then toſſes up into the air, two or three ſmall 
pieces of braſs, with characters on one ſide only, 
and if the ſides with the characters fall towards 
the ground, then it is conſidered as a bad omen; 
but if they turn up, they denote ſome degree of 
ſucceſs. If there are only two pieces, and they 
fall the reverſe of each other, 1t 1s conſidered 
as an indication. of ſomething very ſucceſsful. 
For the moſt part, theſe magicians are ſo artful, 
that they can throw the pieces ſo as to give hope 
to the perſon who makes the application; a prac- 
tice common among the antient heathens. 

In this country, there are witches who pretend 
to have a familiar acquaintance with the devil, 
and that, by kis aſſiſtance, they can reveal what 
are the conditions of the ſouls of particular per- 
ſons in the other world. Theſe witches pretend 
to conjure up the ſouls of deceaſed perſons, by 
the ſound of a drum, and they have the art to 
counterfeit a ſtrange voice, which the people be- 
lieve is the ſoul ſpeaking to them. Theſe fortune- 
tellers, who appear to be arrant impoſtors, devote 


their own children to the devil, and they teach 
them to throw themſelves into ſeemingly ſtrong 
| convulſions, to make the people believe they are 


poſſeſſed. 

When a man is taken fick, they aſcribe his 
malady to the firſt devil who entered into his 
thoughts. An attempt is then made to appeaſe 
the devil, by ſacrifices ; but if they don't ſucceed, 
they have recourſe to compulſion. The friends 
of the ſick man take up arms, and ſurround the 
houſe, in order to drive the devil out of his 
quarters, and they believe, that when he is driven 
out, he is confined, cloſe corked up in a bottle 
of water. When it is imagined that the ſick man's 
diſorder is occaſioned by the malice of the ghoſt of 
one of his dead relations, the magician uſes ſeveral 
charms to conjure the ſpirit to him, and when 
he has laid hold on him, he puts him up in ano- 
ther bottle, and places him beſide the devil. 
There they are both confined for ever, if the 
patient dies, but if he recovers, the magician 
ſuffers them to eſcape. From this part of their 


ridiculous ſuperſtition, it is evident, that altho” 


in many reſpects, they believe in the doctrine of 
the immortality of the ſoul, yet they conſider it 
as ſomeway material ; for if the ſoul is not ma- 
terial, it could not be confined by matter, or 
which 1s all one, corked up in a bottle. 

When one of the natives of Tonquin returns 
home from 'a journey, in which he has met 
with ſome ſingular deliverance; or when any of 
them return home ſick, wounded, or indiſ- 
poſed, they carry the upper garments of the 
perſons to a croſs way, and hang them upon a 
pole, then they offer ſeven little balls of rice to 
the genius, or titulary god of the place, after 
which the balls are eaten by the perſons in whoſe 
favour they were offered up. This practice was 
much attended to by the antient Greeks, who 
believed that ſome of their gods preſided over 
the highways, in order to protect travellers, 


the 
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the anniverſary of their birth days, particularly 
that of the king's, of which the following is a 
faithful account: 

Seven days before the ſeſtival, the chief muſi- 
cians repair to the palace, and form a choir of 
vocal and inſtrumental muſic, which continues 
till the feaſt commences. Several of the Bonzes, 
or prieſts aſſemble, and they begin with the 
chief prieſt's pronouncing ſeveral prayers, and 
then conjures the king's ſoul in the following 
words to inform his body : © Let the three ſouls 
ec of our monarch,” ſays he, with an audible 
voice, © aſſemble together and make one ſoul 


* to animate his body.” After that they caſt 


lots with two pieces of braſs, and when they 
think the ſouls are arrived, the chief Bonze 
faſtens them to the end of a ſtick, for the three 
fouls to perch upon. At the ſame time they 
inform the king, that in a ſhort time he muſt 
go to receive his ſoul, and 2d 6h a lodging for 
it. The king then pulls off the cloaths he had 
on, and having dreſſed himſelf in every thing 
new, aſcends a magnificent throne, while two 
thouſand ſoldiers, as many horſes, and twelve 
elephants are ordered to conduct his ſoul. 

his numerous retinue conducts the ſoul to 
the throne, where the king receives it, as one 
riſen from the dead. All his courtiers congra- 
tulate him on his reſurrection, and the feſtival 
continues ſeven days. This 1s, perhaps, one of 
the moſt remarkable feſtivals in the world, and 
probably took its riſe from a notion, that on the 
annual return of birth days, new ſouls, endued 
with the moſt ſublime virtues, come to reſide 


in the body. 


On the firſt day of the new year, every houſe- 
keeper erects a long pole before his door, and 
fixes a baſket to the top of it, embelliſhed all 
round with fine paper, gilt and painted. The 
reaſon for this ceremony is, the Tonguineſe be- 
lieve that the painted paper has power to drive 
away the evil ſpirit, but were they to neglect fo 
neceſſary an article in their religion, the evil 
ſpirit would torment them during the whole re- 
mainder of the year. On the laſt day of the 
year, all thoſe who have had any diſputes are 
reconciled, and they begin the new year in a 
{tate of. friendſhip. In marriages, they muſt have 
the conſent of their parents, if they are alive, 
but if they are dead, then they mult apply to the 
neareſt relations, and the marriage engagements 
muſt be ſigned, and confirmed before the judge, 
or governor of the place. They may marry as 
many wives as they pleaſe, but if they cannot 
ſupport them from being a burthen to the com- 
munity, then they are liable to pay a fine. On 


the evening of the wedding day, the relations of 


the bride conduct her home to the houſe of the 
bridegroom, where the firſt thing ſhe does is to 


go into the kitchen and kiſs the hearth, after 
which ſhe proſtrates herſelf on the ground, to 


acknowledge her humility and obedience to her 
OP; drag they make a halt near ſome huts, 


huſband. 


The entertainments at their marriages, gene- 
rally laſt nine days, unleſs the parties are extremely 
poor, and then three days are conſidered as ſuffi- 
cient. The law permits a man to put away his 


wife, but this privilege is not granted to the 
woman, and if a woman procures a divorce, it 
is attended with many difficulties, When a woman 
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is found guilty of adultery, ſhe is turned out into 
an incloſure among clephants, where ſhe gene- 
rally ſtarves, but be the ſame crime, the man 
can compound by paying a ſine. The ceremony 
of a divorce in Tonquin, has ſomething in it 
very novel to Europeans. When a man is 
inclined to put away his wife, he takes the ſticks 
which they uſed at their meals, inſtead of forks, 
and breaking them in twain, each party takes 
one half, and wraps it carefully up in a piece of 
ſilk ſtuff; after which the man is obliged to re- 
turn his wife all the money he received with her, 
and give ſecurity that he will take care of al] 
the children they had while they cohabited toge- 
ther. 

The cloaths they wear at their funerals are 
always white, but no part of them mult be of 
filk. A father, or a mother, mourns for a child 
twenty-ſeven months; widows wear mourning 
for their huſbands, three years; but a huſband 
mourns no longer for his wife, than he thinks 
proper. Brothers and liſters, mourn for one 
another, one whole year. The loweſt forts of 
the people commemorate their deceaſed relatis 
ons, and their ceremonies are according to the 
nature of their circumſtances. For ſuch as have 
done great things to ſerve the public, they erect 
altars and temples, on which they offer ſacri- 
fices, and they even celebrate the memories of 
ſuch as have raifed diſturbances, fomented re- 
bellions, and trampled on the laws; but this is 
not done for their honour, but to hold them out 
as objects of deteſtation, to all thoſe who ſhall 
live in future ages. 

But nothing can exceed the funeral rites of 
their kings, in ſplendor and pomp they even 
exceed imagination. They firſt embalm the 
body, and then expoſe it on a bed of ſtate for 
ſixty-five days together, during all which time, 
he 1s attended and ſerved with as much ſplendor 
as if he was really alive, and the victuals, as 
ſoon as conveyed away from him, are given to the 
prieſts, and to the poor. Every one of his ſub- 
jects 1s obliged to appear in mourning. All the 
officers of ſtate are obliged to remain in mourn- 
ing three years, nor are any public games allowed 
during the mourning, except ſuch as are com- 
mon when a new king mounts the throne, 1n the 
room of his predeceſſor. The diſhes ſerved up 
at the new king's coronation, are all varniſhed 
black, and he cuts off his hair, and covers his 
head with a ſtraw hat. All the great officers of 
ſtate do the ſame, and three bells are kept toll, 
ing inceſſantly, from the death of the king, till 
his body is put on board a galley, in order to be 
interred among his anceſtors. 

On the ſixty-ſixth day, after the death of 
the king, all things being prepared for his in- 
terment, by a proper officer appointed for that 
purpoſe, the proceſſion begins, and the ground 
is ſtrewed with flowers. The proceſſion conti- 
nues ſixteen days, and at every quarter of a 


erected for the purpoſe of ſupplying the people 
and horſes with proviſions, and with fire to light 
their pipes. Two gentlemen of the king's 
chamber, march in the front, and as they go 
along they proclaim the king's name with all 
his pompous titles ; each of them carries a mace 
in his hand, the head of which has a * 
tor 


* 
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torch in it, and twelve gentlemen of the king's 
gallies draw a mauſoleum after them. 

Next comes the grand maſter - of the horſe, 
attended by two pages, who are followed by 
twelve ſumpter horſes, richly capriſoned, and 
led by pages, walking two and two. The ele- 
phants come next in the following order ; the 
firſt four are mounted by ſtandard bearers, the 
next four have caſtles on their backs, filled with 
ſoldiers, and the laſt four have cages on their 
backs ; theſe cages are made of lattice-work, 
finely gilded and glazed. The car, or chariot, 
which contains the mauſoleum, in which the King's 
body is depoſited advances next, and 1s drawn 
by twelve ſtags, each of whom is led by one of 
the captains of the life-guards. 

The new king, with his brothers, and all the 
princes of the blood, walk behind the car, dreſſed 
in long white robes, with ſtraw hats on their 
heads; and they are followed by the princeſſes, 


with the king's muſicians; and each princeſs has - 


two ladies to wait on her. Theſe princeſſes carry 
each a handful of the proviſions that are to be 
uſed at the entertainment. The four JOS 
governors of the provinces follow the ladies, each 
carrying a ſtaff on his ſhoulder, and a purſe at 
his waiſt, filled with gold and the richeſt ' 
fumes. In theſe purſes are contained the preſents 
which are to be given to the deceaſed king, in 
order to defray his expences into the other world. 
The governors are followed by eight coaches, 
loaded with ingots of gold, bars of ſilver, cloth 
of tiſſue, and the richeſt ſilks, from a perſuaſion, 
that the deceaſed is to carry all theſe along with 
im. 
F The proceſſion is cloſed by all the nobility and 
erſons of rank, ſome on foot, and fome on horſe- 
Pack ; and as ſoon as they arnve at the brink of 
the river, there is a galley to receive the king's 
body, with many others to attend it. In the firſt 
of the two which immediately follow the corpſe, 
are ſuch of the great men of the kingdom who 
have conſented to be buried along with their ſove- 
reign ; and in the other, which 1s cloſely ſhut up, 
are the favourite court ladies, who have ſubmitted 
to the ſame fate. The other gallies are tranſports, 
to carry all ſorts of necefſary proviſions, with 
equipages and treaſures. All theſe gallies are 
rowed from one creek to another, till they come 
to the moſt ſolitary place they can find, and the 
moſt difficult of acceſs; for no perſons are to 
know where the king and his illuftrious victims 
are buried, except ſix eunuchs, who are ſworn to 
ecrecy in the moſt ſolemn manner. 
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When they come to the place appointed for the 
funeral ſervice to be performed, ſeveral of the 
prieſts, who are indiſcriminately named Bonzes, 
Bramins, or Talapoins, approach, dreſſed in their 
white robes, and repeat ſeveral prayers. After 
this they ſing hymns, while thoſe who have vo- 
luntarily conſented to die with their king, are 
employed in waſhing themſelves, and preparing 
for their paſſage into the other world. The 
prieſts attend the funeral pile, upon which the 
king's body is laid, and on piles incloſed, built 
of wood, are the nobles, the ladies, elephants, 
horſes, and treaſures, Fire being ſet to the piles, 
the prieſts ſing ſeveral hymns, and as ſoon as the 
whole is reduced to aſhes, there 1s a deep pit 
made, and the contents are thrown into it; but 
no monument is erected in the place, leſt the aſhes 
of the dead ſhould be diſturbed, 

It would be impoſlible to hear the cries of thoſe 
victims without horror, were we not, at the ſame 
time, to conſider how ſtrongly prejudice operates 
on the minds of men, in favour of ſome parti- 
cular ſort of ſuperſtition, which has been in a 
manner deified by its great antiquity. But to 
this we may add, that the prieſts take care to em- 
ploy ſo many muſicians Jaan the burning of 
the funeral pile, that the cries of the ſufferers are 
drowned. 

It was a juſt remark of the celebrated Paſchal, 
that in all ages and nations, men are more atten- 
tive to falſe than to true religion. Whence does 
this contradiction ariſe? The anſwer is obvious : 
God hath made man upright, but he hath ſought 
out many inventions. In nothing does the corrup- 
tion of human nature appear more conſpicuous, 
than in the regard men pay to falſe religion, while 
they conſider that which is really pure as unwor- 
thy of their notice, This general accuſation will 
not, however, hold good in all its parts, when 
applied to the heathens we have been writing of. 
They never heard the joyful ſound of the goſpel; 
they never ſaw the pure ſimplicity of Chriſtian 
worſhip ; nor did they ever hear the perfections 
of the Divine attributes explained. Ir is true, 
they have the ſame law of nature, by which all 
the heathen world will be judged, yet we find 
how meanly they have degraded it : but let us 
conſider, that whateyer puniſhment the Almighty 
may inflict on them hereafter, yet dreadful will 
be the. condition of thoſe nominal Chriſtians, 
who, having the means of grace put into their 
hands, and the hope of glory preſented to them, 
forget their God and their Redeemer, and tram- 
ple upon all his mercies, 
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without the Ganges, and the religion of 

| the natives differs but little from what 

ve have already deſcribed in Tonquin. They are 

groſs idolators, and worſhip the meaneſt reptiles, 

and even inanimate things, 'The firſt article 
8 : 1 


T* kingdom of Cochin- china, is ſituated 


of their religion conſiſts in paying adoration to 
the ſouls of thoſe who, in this life, were diſtin- 


guiſhed for ſome meritorious action, and their 


temples are adorned with their images. Theſe 
images are artfully placed, ſome being high and 


others low, much in the ſame manner as the 


Pipes 
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pipes of an organ. This is done to point out 
the merits of the perſons, and according to the 
heighth of the image, the degrees of worſhip are 
regulated, for thoſe who are ſhort are not to be 
treated with ſo much reſpe& as thoſe who are 
tall. 

Between each range of theſe images, there is 
a dark opening, but no perſon can ſee how far 
it reaches. This their prieſts ſay, is the place 
where the eternal inviſible God reſides, and 
that he cannot be ſeen by the human eye. Be- 
ing aſked by a Jeſuit, why they erected images, 
ſeeing they believed in one true God? they 
anſwered, that they did not ſet up the images as 
makers of heaven and earth, but they kept them 
to put them in memory of the virtues of great 
men, who could hear their prayers, and inter- 
cecd with God for them. Through the whole 
of the country there are ſuch a number of pa- 
gods, and in each of them ſeveral different idols, 
that one would be apt to imagine every 
family had two or three for themſelves; but 
this is of great advantage to the prieſts, who are 
conſtantly employed in acts of devotion, in ſa- 
crifices, and other offices in thoſe temples. 

Such of the Cochin-chineſe as live nearer the 
mountains, have preſerved a greater purity 1n 
their worſhip, for they have no temples crowded 
with idols, but offer up their facrifices on hills, 
or in groves, under the canopy of, the heavens, 
and they pay great reſpect to the memory of the 
dead. 

The natives of Cambodia, are, in many reſpects 
like rhofe of Siam, for they adore the ſoul of the 
univerſe as the true God. They have a cele- 
brated temple at Oneo, in this kingdom, and to 
it devotees reſort from many parts of the eaſt ; 
and the prieſts who officiate in it, pretend to 
give anſwers to the moſt difficult queſtions pro- 
poſed to them. There are different orders of 
theſe prieſts, but all of them are diſtinguiſhed 
by their dreſs. Some of them make a vow of 
poverty, and live only on the charity of well- 
diſpoſed perſons; while others, who chuſe to 


accept of ſalaries, ſpend great part of their time 


in viſiting the ſick, and healing, by magic, differ- 


ent ſorts of diſeaſes. Some go from place to 


place, inſtructing the ignorant, and in doing all ſorts 
of good offices to thoſe who want their aſſiſtance. 
The medicines they give to their patients are 
extremely ſimple, and they are ſo nouriſhing, that 
they want no other fort of ſubſiſtance until they 
recover. When they think a patient is incurable, 
they tell him fo, and deſire him not to load 
himſelf with medicines ; but when they think 
there are, any hopes of his recovery, then they 
bid him not deſpair, as they have a medicine 
will cure him, and recover him to his former 
ſtate of health. They accordingly adminiſter 
their medicines, which they always carry along 


with them, and if the patient recovers, the prieſts 


are highly honoured ; but if he dies, then his 


death 1s imputed to the anger of the gods, for 


tome ſecret crime. ; 


There 1s but little difference between the na- 


tives of Cochin-china, and thoſe of Cambodia, 
r.or indeed between them and thoſe we have 
already deſcribed, concerning their marriages 
and funerals. Both admit a plurality of wives, 


and both tolerate divorces. They obſerve the 
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ſame rules of conſanguinity in their marriages as 
are preſcribed in the law of Moſes, and what we 
Chriſtians practiſe. Indeed they have many 
other cuſtoms reſembling thoſe of the Jews; which 
may ſerve to ſhew, that there was no great dif- 
ference between the inhabitants of antient na- 
tions concerning their religious rites and cere- 
monies. | 

If a man dies, the neareſt male relation, un- 
married, is to take the widow to wife, and in caſe 
either of the parties refuſe to comply with this 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom, or rather law, then the offend- 
ing party is fined in ſuch a ſum as he is ſeldom 
ever able to pay. Both men and women are 
puniſhed in the ſame manner for adultery, and 
that is, by expoſing them to the elephants ; for 
they believe, that if they turn them out into a 
field where theſe creatures are grazing, ſuch is 
their ſagacity, that they will tread upon them 


till they are dead. It is certain, that an untamed 


elephant will tread upon any perſon who comes 
in his way, but he is ſo eaſily tamed, that there 
cannot be any great difficulty for theſe delin- 
quents to ſcreen themſelves from him, and take 
ſhelter in ſome other part of the country. 

We ſhall now proceed to deſcribe their fune- 
ral rites and ceremonies, which, in ſome things, 
are nearly allied to thoſe of their neighbours ; 
but in other reſpects, rather more ſimple, and 
bearing greater marks of antiquity. 

When a perſon lies at the point of death, all 
his male ods and friends crowd around 
his bed, with drawn fcymiters and ſabres, which 
they brandiſh around the patient, in order to 
drive away ſuch evil ſpirits as they imagine are 
hovering around him, to ſeize his ſoul the mo- 
ment it departs from his body. When a perſon 
of diſtinction dies, the prieſts, who are likewiſe 
the phyſicians, hold a conſultation concerning 
the nature of the diſorder, and when they think 
they have found it, they diſcover what evil 
ade it was that inflicted it, and in the moſt 
ormal manner, they condemn him to everlaſt- 
ing flames. But according to their notions, 
while they revenge themſelves on the evil ſpirit, 
another 1s preparing to take away the life of one 
of the deceaſed's relations. 

When the devil enters into the body of the next 
perſon who is to die in the family, the prieſts 
are ſent for, and when they have been ſometime 
in converſation with the patient, they give him 
a ſleeping draught, which, for at leaſt one day, 
deprives him of his ſenſes. During the whole 
of that time they remain with him, and when 
the uſe of his ſenſes and reaſon returns, the re- 
lations of the deceaſed are called in; then the 
prieſts tell them, that the perſon who lies fick 
ſaw the ſoul of the deceaſed, and points out, in 
a diſtin&t manner, how he is employed, and in 
what ſtate he is. This is a very artful trick, and 
ſerves to eſtabliſh the power of the prieſts, while 
it darkens the underſtandings of the people, and 
keeps their minds in a ſtate of ſubjection. 

When a perſon's funeral is to be celebrated, 


an entertainment is provided, and. all the rela- 


tions, friends, and neighbours are invited ; and on 

fuch occaſions, they invoke the ſouls of their de- 

parted anceſtors, praying them once more to 
return. Wisag 4 | 

The third day of the feaſt, the body is carried 

| | to 
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enough, yet their univerſality points out their an- 
tiquity. But where ſhall we look for this anti- 
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to a ſtage erected before the door of the houſe, 
and the prieſts ſing and pray around it, at the 
fame time ſprinkling it all over with conſecrated 
water. The richeſt \perfumes that can be pro- 
cured are put into the mouth, and the body 
is laid into a wooden coffin, but not covered 
with a lid; then the proceſſion begins in the fol- 
ing manner : 
155 male relations of the deceaſed walk firſt, 
after them follow the prieſts, ſinging a ſort of 
litany, or rather different ſorts of litanies; next 
the coffin is carried by ſome of the neighbours 
of the deceaſed, and the proceſſion 1s cloſed by 
the women, dreſſed in white, and veiled, mak- 


arrive at the funeral pile, which is commonly in 
a deſert place, near the banks of a river, or 


ſinging, which continues about an hour, after 
which the body is a ſecond time perfumed and 
ſprinkled, and being laid on the pile, all the 
relations, one after another, touch it out of 
reſpect, and each repeat a ſhort prayer for the 
repoſe of his ſoul; the prieſts then ſer fire to the 
pile, and they, with the relations, wait till it is 
conſumed. The aſhes are then buried in a grave, 
dug for that purpoſe, except a few ſmall bones, 


which the widow picks up and puts into an ear- | 
then urn, mixed with flowers. Theſe ſhe carries 


home, as the precious remains of her huſband, 
and depoſits them near her houſe. Sometimes 
they are put up in a pagod, and it frequently 
happens, that if the relations are rich, then they 
build and endow a temple for the purpoſe. 
Conſiſtent with the nature of this work, which 
is to comprehend the whole body of divinity, 


whether hiſtorical, theological, or practical, we 


have already taken notice of ſome of the leadin 


the remainder ſhall continue to do the ſame. It 
is remarkable, that in all the nations we have 
hitherto treated of, ſome rites and ceremonies are 
uſed, with reſpect to marriage, and although it 
may appear that ſome of theſe are ridiculous 


quity? Is it to be found among the heathens ? 
The anſwer is obvious, nor can there be any diſ- 
pute concerning it. The heathens differ from 
each other in the nature of marrying, and yet 
there is no nation that we can hear of, where ce- 
libacy is eſtabliſhed as a principle of religion. 
To underſtand this in a proper manner, we muſt 
have recourſe to the ſacred ſcriptures, where we 
read, that when God had finiſhed the greateſt 
part of the creation, he . made man, and after- 
wards he formed the woman to be a help meet 
for him. It ſeems to have been the deſign of 


£ the Almighty, that men and women, as huſbands 


and wives, ſhould live in peace and ſociety to- 
gether, that they ſhould be mutual aſſiſtants to 
each other, that they ſhould propagate their ſpe- 
cies, and that they ſhould, by the higheſt act of 
generoſity, educate their children in the prin- 
ciples of virtue and religion. All this was ap- 


pointed, that the government of this world ſhould 
be conducted in a regular manner, and that when 


ſocieties were formed, men might know the rela- 


tion they ſtood in to each other, and to God. 


Marriage is @ contract, both of a civil and re- 


ligious nature, between a man and a woman, by 
which they engage to live together in mutual 
love and friendſhip, for the happineſs of each 
other, and that they may bring up their children 
uſeful members of ſociety. The immediate de- 
ſcendants of Noah, after the deluge, ſeem to 
have had but a feint notion of marriage : for we 
are informed, that the firſt inhabitants of Greece 
lived promiſcuouſly together, and that women 
were common to the men in general. However, 
when republics were eſtabliſhed, and govern- 
ments fixed; new regulations took place, and 


marriage was countenanced and encouraged, 


| while thoſe who abſtained from it were treated 
ing the moſt hideous lamentations. When they | 


with peculiar marks of contempt. 
The Lacedemonians were particularly remark- 


| able for their ſeverity towards thoſe who deferred 


ſometimes in a wood, the prieſts renew their | marriage till advanced in years, and ſtill more fo 


to thoſe who never married. Such perſons were 


| obliged to run once every winter naked round 
| the forum, and to ſing a certain ſong, which ex- 


poſed them to the ridicule of the populace. Ano- 
ther puniſhment was, to be excluded from all the 
public games, in which the young virgins danced 
naked, and on certain ſolemn days, the old wo- 
men dragged them round the altars, and beat 
them with their fiſts, 

The Athenians had a law, that all thoſe who 
enjoyed offices of a public nature, ſhould be 
married men and have children; theſe being 
conſidered as ſo many pledges of their integrity, 
in diſcharging their duty to their country, and 
tellow citizens, This was certainly a juſt and 
equitable law, for thoſe who live unmarried, can- 
not be ſuppoſed to have any great regard for the 
intereſt of their country, whereas, thoſe who are 
married, ſeek to promote the public good, be- 


g | cauſe their wives, their children, and relations, 
principles under different heads, and throughout | 


are all in one way or other connected with the 


| event, and muſt ſtand or fall by the conduct of 
| their parent. 


Many of the antient heathens paid little regard 


| to the laws of conſanguinity in the marriage ſtate, 


for we even find, that among the Perſians, men 
often lay with their own ſiſters, and what is ſtill 
more ſhocking, with their own mothers. 8 

The Greeks were extremely regular, with re- 
ſpect to their marriages, and they took care to 
prevent every thing that might lead towards in- 
ceſt, which they looked upon as unnatural. It 
is true, women were often purchaſed ; but if they 
were orphans, then the ſtate was under the ne- 
ceſſity of beſtowing upon them a marriage por- 
tion, equal to what they might have expected, 
had their parents been alive. 

The Romans, as well as the Greeks, never 
5 polygamy, or a plurality of wives, but 

th gave too much liberty to ſuch as ſued' for 
divorces. It is enacted by the firſt law of the 
twelve tables, that, „When a woman ſhall have 
«© cohabited with a man for a whole year, with- 
<«« out having been three nights abſent from him, 
cc ſhe ſhall be deemed his wife;” from whence 
it appears, that the Romans conſidered livin 
together as eſſential to marriage. By the fg 
law of the ſame tables, it is enacted, „If a wo- 
« man is found by her huſband in adultery, or 
*« drunk, he may put her to death, but he muſt 
« firſt conſult her relations.“ 

Among many of the antients, particularly the 


Romans, 
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Romans, it was conſidered, as in ſome meaſure, 
diſnonourable for worhen to marry a ſecopd time; 
becauſe they looked upon it as a breach in her 
firſt matrimonial covenant. This notion was 
carried ſo far, that it was imagined if ever the 
widow married, it would diſturb her huſband's 
repoſe, or as Juſtinian ſays, * the ſoul of the 
e deceaſed huſband is diſturbed when his wife 
* marries a ſecond.” All the antients, like the 
Faſt Indians, whom we have already deſcribed, 
were extremely ſuperſtitious concerning the time 
when marriages ſhould be celebrated, ſome be- 
ing of opinion, that winter was the moſt proper 
ſeaſon, while others fixed it for the ſpring, or 
ſummer. 3 a 

Although we find no poſitive injunctions in 
the law of Moſes obliging men to marry, yet 
the Jews have always conſidered it as an indiſ- 
penſible obligation, in conſequence of the origi- 
ral words, “ Increaſe and multiply.” So that 
every young man, who did not marry before he 
was twenty years of age, was conſidered as one 
who was injuring the young women. There 1s 
in the Jewiſh Talmud, a very remarkable queſtion 
relating to marriage, comprized in the follow- 
ing words, „ Who is he that proſtitutes: his 
„ daughter?” The anſwer is, © He that keeps 
er her too long unmarried, or gives her to an 
* old man.” 


Poligamy was not forbidden by the law of 


Moſes, for it appears, that great legiflator 
formed moſt of his precepts upon the practices 
of the antient patriarchs. Thus. we read that 
Facob married two fiſters, and that he had chil- 
dren by both. But till we find the Jews did 
not content themſelves with this ſmall allowance 
of two wives, as will. appear to any one who 
reads the hiſtories of David, Solomon, and many 
others. However, they made a particular diſtinc- 
tion between the wives of the firſt rank and thoſe 
of the ſecond. The Jews were permitted, not 
only to marry among their own tribes, but alfo 
among thole heathen nations around them, who 
had been circumciſed, and therefore when we 
read of Solomon having married ſtrange wives, 
who turned his heart away from the Lord, we 
are. to underſtand ſuch as had been born in 
nations where circumciſion had never taken place. 

That marriage is an honourable inſtitution, 
we can have no reaſon to doubt, ſince we find 
that our Divine Redeemer was preſent at one, 
and it was there that he wrought his firſt mi- 
racle; and yet we find, that even during the 


— — 


Apoſtolic age, ſoon after our Saviour's aſenſion, 
that there were many perſons, under the name 
of Chriſtians, who actually taught that men 


ſhould not marry, which the apoſtle juſtly calls. 


the doctrine of devils; with theſe heretics, who 


' ſprung from Simon Magus, the church had a 

| long ſtruggle, but at laſt they dwindled into 

' contempt; nor was the notion revived till many 

years afterwards, when the church of Rome for- 
bad the clergy to marry. 


The primitive Chriſtians laid ſeveral reſtrictions 


upon all thoſe who profefſed the goſpel, concern- 


ing marriage, ſuch as forbidding them to marry 


with heretics, or ſuch as were enemies to the 
faith. This injunction: was founded upon the 
following words of St. Paul, 2 Cor. vi. 14. 


© Be ye not uncqually yoked with unbelievers.” 
but particular churches differed with reſpect to 


, this ſentiment. In ſome churches it was ſimply 
forbidden, as a thing rather dangerous than cri- 
minal, but in others. it was accompanied with 


excommunication. It was, however, carried much. 


higher, when the Chriſtian religion received the 


ſanction of the civil power; for we find by an 
edict of the emperor Theodoſius, that it was. 
made a capital felony for a Chriſtian to marry a 
Jewiſh woman, nor in that age were marriages. 
oe pgs but by the conſent of the' church. 

reemen were not to marry ſlaves, nor were wi- 
dows to accept of a ſecond huſband,, till one year 
after the death of the firſt. By the ſame law, a 
godfather could not marry the child whom he 


| ſtood ſponſor for, becauſe it was ſuppoſed there 


was a ſpiritual reiation between them. Some of 
ard > gd fathers believed, that no man could 
ully marry after divorced from his wife, nor 
a woman after divorced from her huſband, even 
in caſes of adultery, which is one of the higheſt 
violations of the marriage vow ; but the gene- 
rality of the fathers were of a different opinion. 
The Romiſh church has dignified the inſtitu- 
tion of marriage with the name of a ſacrament ; 
but the JET of England, and indeed all re- 
formed churches, reject that ſentiment. The ut- 
moſt reſpect, however, is paid to marriage, by all 
the proteſtant churches in Europe, and indeed by 
every virtuous perſon ;. for it has generally been 
found,, that chole who treat this ordinance with. 
contempt, act as unworthy members. of ſocicty ; 
and the univerſality of it may ſerve to point out, 
that the Moſaic account of the creation is con- 
NEO by daily experience, and by ocular demon- 
ration. 
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- HEsSE iſlands, fituated at the eaſtern 
_ extremity,of Aſia, are for the moſt part 

inhabited by idolators; for although the 
- Spaniſh Jeſuits have converted ſome of them to 


popery, yet the number is very inconſiderable. 
Theſe idolators worſhip the ſun, moon and ſtars, 


o 


and in ſome places they pay divine adoration to 
the devil, and frequently ſacrifice to him, to teſ- 
tify the great obligations they are under for the 
riches he beſtows upon them; for it appears, 
theſe people look upon the devil as the god of 
riches and money. But they have many gods or 

| idols, 
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idols, both in public and private, and ſome of 


their ceremonies have a near affinity with what 


read of in antient hiſtory, concerning 

the 8 and Romans. One of their idols, to 
whom much reſpe& is paid, is called Batala, 
which ſignifies god the creator; for they believe 
that this idol made all things in the beginning 
out of nothing. They have another idol, the 
name of which ſignifies time, becauſe they be- 
lieve that he began with the world, and will at 

an end to it. 

wire worſhip of theſe heathens is wholly 
founded upon tradition, and preſerved in ſongs 
and hymns, which parents teach their children to 
learn by heart. In theſe hymns, like the antient 
Greeks, they celebrate the heroic actions of their 
gods ; for it is plain, that thoſe idols whom they 
worſhip, are no more than the images of ſome 
of their anceſtors, who, in former times, either 
made wiſe laws for the regulation of their con- 
duct, or invented ſome uſeful arts and ſciences. 
In ſome of the ſmaller iſlands, they have no 
temples, nor altars, and all their worſhip con- 
ſiſts in praying to the devil, whom they believe 
to be every where preſent with them. They are 
ſo much afraid of this evil ſpirit, whom yet they 
worſhip, that they never walk out, nor {it down 
at home, unleſs two or three, if not more, are 
in company ; for they firmly believe, that if 
there is no more than one perſon by himſelf, 
then the devil will come and kill him. In ſome 
of theſe iſlands, they have no other form of wor- 
ſhip, beſides that of claſping their hands together, 
and looking ſteadfaſtly towards heaven. They 
call the Supreme Being Alba, which has induced 
many of our voyagers to imagine, that they are 
deſcended from the Jews, or Syrians, that being 
a title which, in the Hebrew and Syriac, ſigni- 


fies Father; and God is, with great propriety, 


called Father in Scripture. This ſuppoſition, 
however, mult have ſomething ſtronger to w_ 
port it, before we can give it much credit, for 
moſt of the Aſiatic nations uſe the term Abba 
as a father, and in many reſpects there is a 
ſtriking ſimilarity in their languages. 

It is remarkable, that thoſe who worſhip the 
fun, refuſe to eat ſwine's fleſh, but they offer 
hogs in ſacrifice. This is done on very ſolemn 
feſtivals, and in the following manner: After a 
concert of vocal and inſtrumental muſic, two 
old women ſtep forward and pay the moſt de- 
vout homage to the fun ; for the women, parti- 
cularly the old ones, act both as prieſteſſes and 
magicians. The homage to the ſun being over, 


they dreſs themſelves in their pontifical veſt- 


ments, and bind a ribbon round their heads in 
ſuch a manner, that they appear to have two 
horns growing out of their foreheads. In the 
mean time they hold ſomething in their hands 
reſembling a girdle, and thus arrayed they dance, 
and play upon a kind of rural pipe, ſay their 
prayers, and pronounce ſome particular words 


with their eyes fixed on the ſun; during this 


act of devotion, the hog that is to be ſacrificed 
is bound faſt to a ſtake, and they all dance 
around him. A flaggon of wine is'next brought 
to one of the old women, who pours' a cup full 


of it on the hog, performing, at the ſame time, 
ſome ceremonies ſuitable to the ſolemnity of the 
ſacrifice, She then ſtabs the hog and lets him 


8 


bleed to death ; they waſh their muſical pipes in 
the blood of the victim, and dipping one of their 
fingers into it, mark the foreheads of their huſ- 
bands. But the moſt remarkable thing is, that 
although theſe people will not eat ſwine's fleſh 
in their common meals, yet when the hog ig 
killed in the ſacrifice, the whole carcaſe is warm- 
ed a few minutes before a ſlow fire, and then 
the old women, the prieſteſſes, cut it in ſmall 
pieces and diſtribute it among the people, who 
eat it in honour of the ſun. The bones, and 
whatever is left, are burnt, and the whole ſacrifice 
ends with muſic and dancing, 
'* Theſe iſlanders, like moſt others, who are ig- 
norant of the true religion, form a notion that 
they can know, from ſeeing the firſt object that 
preſents itſelf to them in the morning, whether 
they will be ſucceſsful, or unſucceſsful in their 
undertakings during the remainder of the day. 
If they ſet out on a journey, and happen to tread 
upon an inſect, they will return back to their 
houſes. In their marriage ceremonies they have 
very little remarkable, only that they admit of 
a plurality of wives, one being ſuperior to all 
the others. They believe in the immortality of 
the ſoul, but like moſt of thoſe heathens already 
mentioned, they think it paſſes from one body 
to another. Thoſe who are moſt addicted to 
ſuperſtition, make often deep inciſions into their 
fleſh, by way of penance for their ſins; for they 
believe that the gods are pleaſed with them when 
they torment themſelves. 3 

In ſome of the Philippine Iſlands the people 
circumciſe their children, but the rite itſelf 
is accompanied with ſuch particular marks of 
cruelty as are ſhocking to be mentioned. Inſtead 
of cutting off the foreſkin of the private parts, 
they force a nail into a particular part of the 
fundament, and this they do, that young men 
may be deterred from ſeeking after unlawful plea- 
ſures, eſpecially while they refle& on the wounds 
in their bodies occaſioned by this barbarous prac- 
tice. It is likewiſe done in order to prevent 
youth from committing unnatural crimes, and 
we are told the practice itſelf was at firſt invent- 
ed by the women, and this is not much to be 
wondered at, when we conſider that nothing can 


exaſperate a woman more than to hear that a 


man has debaſed himſelf below the dignity of 
the brute creation. This was the opinion of the 


antient Greeks, as appears from the following 
words of the poet, 


Venus one only altar does approve, 
For offerings by nature due to love. 


In their funeral ſolemnities, they firſt burn the 
bodies of the deceaſed, and then bury the aſhes, 
and upon the ſpot they generally erect a ſmall 
pagod or temple, but if the deceaſed perſon's 
relations are poor, then a pole is generally ſtuck 
up inſtead of a pagod. Their proceſſions to 
the funeral pile are rude, but ſolemn. As they 
have no prieſts, the old women, who act ia that 
character, march before the corps, ſome playing. 
on inſtruments, and- others ſinging to them. 
The relations of the deceaſed follow behind 
the corpſe, and the proceſſion is cloſed by the 
ſervants and neighbours. The body being laid 
on the pale, ſeveral hymns are ſung by the old. 
prieſteſſes, and the relations having kiſſed the 
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deceaſed, fire is ſet to it, and the whole con- 
ſumed. After this, the aſhes are decently buried, 
and the relations return home, where they have 
an entertainment that laſts three days. 
Near theſe iſlands are many others, wherein 
moſt reſpects, the manners and cuſtoms, bot 
civil and religious, are the ſame, particularly the 
iſlands of Ladrones, which is a term of reproach 
iven them, by thoſe- of the Phillipines, and 
Fenifies Rogues; but why that name was given 
them, does not appear, e becauſe ſome 
of them had been pirates, and plundered many of 
their neighbours. Their idols are wooden images, 
and their pagods, or temples, the hulks of old 
boats, or canoes, the fore part of which ſerves 
as an altar, and there the figure of the god is 
placed. They are ſo brutiſh in their manners, | 
that they herd together as ſo many ſwine, and 
contrary to the cuſtom of moſt other heathens, 
they know nothing of marriage ; for all ranks of 
men and women lay promiſcuouſly together, | 
without any ſort of diſtinftion, They wear no 
cloaths in common, only that when they go to 
worſhip their idols, they have their private parts 
covered with the leaves of trees. Their worſhip 
for the moſt part conſiſts in facrificing hogs, in 
the ſame manner as in the Philippine iſlands, and 
they have ſome rude hymns, which they fing 
around the victim before it is ſlaughtered. But 
notwithſtanding all the brutality we have men- 
tioned, yet theſe idolators, when they go to their 
temples, are extreme] modeſt; for ſhould a man 
preſume to offer any indecency to a woman, by 
uncovering her ſecret parts, he would have his 
lips and noſe cut off; and many of our Euro- 
ans, who have viſited thoſe parts, have ſeen | 
inſtances of this ſeverity of puniſhment, which | 
may ſerve to ſhew, that in ſome reſpects, de- 
cency is to be found, even among ſavages. | 
The Marian iſlands are the next in order to be | 
treated of, and if we can believe the Jeſvits, it | 
will follow, that the inhabitants are the moſt 
wretched creatures in the univerſe, that they do 
not believe there is a God, and that they have 
neither altars, temples, nor ſacrifices; in a word | 
(fay they) they have no religion at all. This aſ- 
ſertion, however, of the Tefvits, is not to be cre- 
dited, and, probably, took its riſe from the cir- 
cumſtance of thoſe Iden not being able to make 
any of them converts. The truth is, theſe people, 
like thoſe in the other heathen nations around 
them, believe in a God, and the ee of b 
the ſoul; but admit, that it tranſmigrates from 
one body to another. They ſay, that when ſouls 
are properly purified, they go into everlaſting 
„ e but that ſuch as remain impenitent, 
will be puniſhed with eternal torments. Sudden 
death is conſidered by them as a ſure preſage of | 
going into eternal miſery ; but if death comes on 
0 


believe that the ſoul will, after different tranſmi- 
rations, go into paradiſe, and partake of all the 
elicious fruits with which that happy place 
abounds. _ | abs 
That they have no pagods, or temples among 
them, is certain, and ſo it is with many other 
heathens in the univerſe ; but this is no proof of 
their being Atheiſts, and it is probable there are 
no Atheiſts in the world. It is a ſentiment that 
can ſcarce ever take place in the heart of a ra- 


| thrown into the ſea. 


w and lingering, in a natural way, then they 
| 


tional creature ; for how can a man believe in the 


| immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate of re 


wards and puniſhments, without ackngwledging 
at the ſame time, that there is a Supreme Being. 

Theſe Iſlanders believe, that there are two an- 
gels attending on every perſon here below, the 
one evil and the other good; that the good one 
prompts them on to virtuous actions, but the evil 
one is continually inſtigating them to commit 
crimes, and that they are to be rewarded, or 
puniſhed in the next world, accordingly as they 
obey the one or the other. 

As they have no ſuch ceremony as that of mar- 
riage among them, ſo their funeral rites are ex- 
tremely ſimple; the body is carried out, and a 
pile of wood being erected, it is laid upon it, and 
reduced to aſhes, and the whole of the aſhes are 
The old women act as 
prieſteſſes, but we do not find that they are en- 
titled to any emoluments, probably, becauſe they 
think it a moſt diſtiaguicking honour to be ad- 
mitted as mediator between their idols and the 
people. ö 

The account we have given of theſe people, 
naturally leads us to enquire into the ſyſtem of 
Atheiſm, which has been much talked of, but 
little underſtood. By an Atheiſt, is meant, one 
who does not believe the exiſtence, or providence 
of God, and conſequently has no religion at 
all, either true or falſe. There is reaſon to doubt 
whether there ever were in this world, rational 
creatures who could, by the perverſion of reaſon, 
argue themſelves into an opinion, that there was 
no God. It is true, we read of one Theodorus, 
who opened a ſchool at Athens, to teach there 


| was no God; but ſuch was the public clamour 
| againſt him, that, had he not made his eſcape, 
| he would have been put to death. 


There were 
ſeveral other atheiſtical teachers in Athens, at 
different times ; but it does not appear, that 
their doctrines made any impreſſion on the minds 
of the people, who, inſtead of one God, wor- 
ſhipped many. Plato diſtinguiſhes Atheiſts into 
three ſects, or claſſes ; firſt, ſuch as deny abſo- 
lutely that there are any gods; ſecondly, thoſe who 


| allow the exiſtence of the gods, but deny that 


they concern themfelves with the affairs of this 
lower world, ſo that they give up all belief in 
Divine Providence ; and laſtly, ſuch as believe 
that there are gods, but that they are eaſily re- 
conciled to men, who have offended againſt 
them, or broken their laws. The heathens called 
the primitive Chriſtians Atheiſts, which ſeems to 


| have ariſen from the notion that they worſhipped 


a man, namely, Jeſus of Nazareth ; and likewiſe, 
becauſe they would not worſhip the heathen 


| idols, nor ſwear by the ſoul of the emperor, 


which was looked upon as an act of impiety, both 


| by the prieſts and the laity, who knew nothing 


of the fimplicity of the goſpel. 

Atheiſm, e all the abſurdities 
attending it, yet has had its martyrs. Lucilia 
Vanini, a Neopolitan gentleman, taught Atheiſm 
in France, about the beginning of the laſt cen- 
tury, and being convicted, was condemned to 
ſuffer death. When he was brought out to the 
place of execution, he was preſſed to aſk pardon 
of God, of the king, and of juſtice. He an- 
ſwered, he did not believe there was a God ; as 


for the King, he had never offended him ; and 


with 
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it o juſtice. it might go to the devil. || © hiſtory of thoſe times, is to be found in the 
1 55 5 5 2 cut en then his body || lives of the papes and cardinals, written by 
was burned to aſhes, April 9, 1619. « Roman Catholic authors; fo that Atheiſm. it- 
Dr. Tillotſon, ſpeaking of Atheiſm, fays, © For || ** ſelf ſeems to have been the ſpawn of the ſu- 
* ſome ages before the reformation, Atheiſm was || © perſtitions of the church of Rome, in her moſt 
« confined to Italy, and had its chief reſidence || © deformed ſtate. 
« at Rome. All that is mentioned of it in the 
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N treating of theſe iſlands, we include thoſe | employed to dig the dead bodies of their rela- 
1 of Amboyna, Banda, and the Celebes. Some of ¶ tions out of their graves; to prevent which, 
the inhabitants profeſs the religion of Ma- they keep a conſtant guard round their ſepulchres, 
homet, but of that we ſhall not at preſent take || till they imagine the corpſe is conſumed ; far it 
any notice, confining ourſelves to the Pagans | is their firm belief, that the demons, who take 
only. They worſhip the air, under the name of || up the dead bodies, regale themſelves n them, 
Lanitho, who is ſubject to another being, whom || In the iſland of Amboyna, there are ſome fami- 
they call Lanthila; but every town has its Nite, or || lies, who pretend to have the power of witchcraft 
particular god, whom they conſult in all things | veſted in them, from one generation to another ; 
of importance, and they do it in the following || and theſe perſons are a terror to all the reſt of the 
manner. inhabitants, becauſe they believe, that they can, 
Twenty or thirty perſons having aſſembled to- || at any time, deſtroy them. In all theſe iſlands, 
gether, they ſummon the Nizo, by beating a ſmall || the natives have very ſenſeleſs notions concern- 
conſecrated drum, whilſt two or three of the com- || ing their firſt formation, which 1s not to be won- 
pany light up wax tapers, and pronounce ſeveral | dered at, when we conſider that all their know- 
myſterious words, which they conſider as able to || ledge flows from traditional accounts, tranſmitted 
conjure him up. After ſome time, one of the || to them by their anceſtors. It is afferted, that 
company ſteps forward under the character of || formerly they believed the world to be eternal; 
Nito, and ſpeaks in his name, telling them, that || but whatever truth may be in that, they are now 
the god, or dæmon, has juſt entered into him. || of a different opinion, or rather, they have ſo 
The firſt thing the people do, is to ſet victuals | many opinions, that the whole may be compared 
before him, and after he has eaten, they propoſe || to that midnight darkneſs, which hides every ob- 
their queſtions to him, and he anſwers them, || je& from the eyes of men. 
Theſe ſuperſtitious ceremonies are public, but There are ſome of them ſo ſtupid as ta believe, 
they have others in ſecret, and it muſt be at- || that they ſprang originally from the hallow of 
tended to all along, that this Nito is an evil || an old tree, and ſome of their chiefs aſſert, that 
ſpirit, and they pray unto him as unto the devil. || they are deſcended from the cocoa-tree ; others 
In their private worſhip, the maſter of every fa- believe, that they have deſcended from ſerpents, 
mily is obliged to light up wax tapers in different || which has induced many learned men to imagine 
arts of his houſe, in honour of Nito, and to ſet | that they have ſome confuſed traditional ac- 
3 meat before him, and he is to preſerve || counts, in what manner our firſt parents eat the 
ſome things conſecrated by the evil ſpirit, which || forbidden fruit. There are many heathens, who 
are e to be endowed with ſomething hav- || ſtill worſhip ſerpents, and in the iſland of Am- 
ing a ſupernatural power. boyna, the women wear jewels ſet in gold, in the 
But notwithſtanding all their rites and cere- || form of ſnakes, or ſerpents, which they lock up- 
monies, yet we are well aſſured, that fear is the | on as ſacred, and never touch them, but with the 
| 


leading principle in their religion; nor would || moſt reverential awe. 

they worſhip the demon Nite, were it not to pa- | If theſe iſlanders meet accidentally with a 
on him, leſt he ſhould inflict ſome dreadful pu- || dead corpſe on the road, they return home again 
niſhment upon them. Their ceremony of taking || in the utmoſt hurry and confuſion, eſpecially if 
an oath 1s very remarkable. They pour water | they have a young child along with them ; for 


into a porringer or diſh, into which they throw || they imagine that the ſoul of the-deceaſed hovers 


ſome gold, earth, and a leaden bullet. They || in the air near the corpſe, and ſtudies to do all 


then dip into this compoſition, the point of a || the miſchief it can to the living, but particularly 
ſword, or an arrow, and give the liquor to the || to young children. In order, therefore, to pre- 
perion who is to be ſworn, to drink. This cere- vent miſchief, they tie little beads round the 

ony is attended with the moſt dreadful im- || necks of their infants when they are about three 
* 8 on all ſuch as ſhall perjure them- or four months old, after which they believe that 
elves. dæmons have no power to hurt them. As the 

They have ſuch an opinion of the power of || ſmall-pox often rages among them, they belieyg 
the devil, that they believe he has emiffaries, || they are afflicted with it by che power of ſome evi 


genus, 
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genius, and that if they are not more than ordinary 
watchful, the body of the patient will beſtolen away | 
in the night and given to Sagy, a tree which they | 
worſhip as a god. To prevent the dzmon from | 


doing any miſchief, they place a wooden image 


near the top of the houſe, where there 1s an | 
opening, and no ſooner does he ſee it than he flies | 
away and roves about in the air, without the | 


leaſt hope of ever effecting his intended purpoſe. | 
If they meet with a deformed or decrepid man, 
when they firſt go out in the morning, they re- 
turn home, being convinced, in their own opl- 
nion, that ſhould they proceed on their journey, 
ſome miſchief would befal them before evening. 
They live in the continual dread of evil ſpirits, 
and to prevent their malicious intentions, they 
always keep ſome conſecrated things under their 

illows, and were they to neglect this they would 
be unable to go to bed ſo as to get any reſt. 
They are fo weak as to imagine, that a perſon 
can be betwitched with a look ; and therefore 
they take care that their children are never 
brought into the company of perſons, beſides 
thoſe whom they imagine to be their friends, 

A young maid mult never touch any ſort of 


ring forth twins. They imagine that ſuch wo- 
men as die in child-bed, are turned into ghoſts 


and ſpectres to frighten their fellow-creatures ; 
and that they wander about inviſible, in order to 
find out their huſbands. In order, therefore, to 
prevent a perſon who has died under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances from metamorphoſing herſelf into one 
of theſe reſtleſs ſpirits, they clap an egg under 
each of her arm-pits before they bury ker, and 
the deceaſed, imagining ſhe has got her little 
infant under her arm, will never (they ſay) dare 
to ſtir abroad, leſt ſhe ſhould let it fall. And 
that ſhe may be the better ſecured from ſtirring, 
they ſtick a parcel of pins in her toes, and ſtuff 
cotton between them. They likewiſe clap ſaffron, 
in the form of a croſs, to the ſoles of her feet, 
and tie her legs cloſe together with thongs made 
of particular herbs. They put ſeveral ſorts of 
herbs under the heads of tick perſons, and be- 
neath their pillows they place broomſticks or 
cudgels, that they may have it in their power to 
drive the evil ſpirits away. 

In their marriage ceremonies, theſe iſlanders 
have nothing very remarkable; for as ſoon as the 
parties are agreed, which muſt always be by the | 
conſent of the parents, the bridegroom's father | 
makes the nuptial preſents, and the father of the 
bride invites them to an elegant entertainment, | 
at which there is muſic and dancing, according | 
to the cuſtom of the country, and then the | 
young couple retire. If the woman ſhould not | 
chuſe to live with her huſband after marriage, | 
then ſhe is ebliged to return him all the preſents | 
ſhe received from his father, after which ſhe 

urs water on his feet, to denote that all thoſe | 

Impurities are cleanſed away which ſhe contracted | 
in conſequence of her connection with him, and | 
ſhe, as well as the man, are at liberty to marry | 
whom they pleaſe. | 

In ſome of theſe iſlands the young men are not | 
permitted to marry till they have produced ſome 
of the heads of their enemies, as a teſtimony of | 
their valour. But what is moſt remarkable, their 


| recourſe 
| nies, ſuch as the flight of birds; but the moſt 
| remarkable is, the ſtriking a hatchet into the 
| body of a tree, and if it falls out of itſelf, it 
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young men are not permitted to wear any ſort of 


cloaths, not even ſo much as to conceal their 
private Parts, till they have at leaſt brought two 
heads, one to entitle them to wear cloaths, and 
the other that they may be allowed to keep a 
houſe. All theſe heads are Iaid upon a conſe- 
crated ſtone, which ſerves them inſtead of an 
altar, and there they are offered up as ſo many 
ſacrifices, 

In their funeral ceremonies, they bury the bo- 
dies of the dead in the earth, and they watch the 
grave ſeven nights together, leſt the devil ſhould 
ſteal the body away ; for they are fully perfuaded 
that no injury can happen to them in the day. 
And during all this time, they make the bed of 
the deceaſed in the ſame manner as if he had 
been alive. Nay, they ſpread a table before the 
bed, and place victuals upon it. They imagine 
that the ſoul quits her tenement of clay with the 
utmoſt reluctance, and hovers for ſome time 
around it. 

It has been aſſerted by ſome voyagers that theſe 
iſlanders were formerly men caters, or cannibals ; 
but of this we have no certain proof, and probably 
there are but few ſuch wretches, if any at all in 


fruit that grows double, nor muſt ſuch fruit be | the world. 


8 to a married woman, leſt ſhe ſhould | 


With all the cuſtoms above mentioned, they 
have ſome of a very extraordinary nature. When 
a prince, or chief magiſtrate dies, thoſe who 
inhabit the other iſlands ſend ambaſſadors to at- 
tend the funeral ſolemnity, and likewiſe to pre- 
ſent their compliments of condolance. When 
they imagine death is approaching, they ſwallow 
large draughts of opium, in order to ſtupify their 
ſenſes; this ſerves to drown their tears, and make 
them forget all thoughts of eternity, or a future 
tate. Id is the ſame when they execute a male- 
factor; for they make him ſwallow opium till he 
knows not what he is doing, and then they 
crown his head with a chaplet of flowers, after 
which he is led out and put to death in a ſtate of 
inſenſibility. 

In their declarations of war againſt their ene- 
mies, they uſe ſeveral ceremonies of a formal, 
and ſolemn nature, and very much like what was 
practiſed by the Greeks and Romans, and by 
many other antient nations. They fend a herald 
to the enemy, and when he arrives, he ſtands up 
in the moſt public place, where there are great 
numbers of people aſſembled, and with uplifted 
hands and eyes to heaven, he takes all the gods, 
earth, hell, and the ſouls of the dead to witneſs, 
that he has nothing more at heart, than doing 
Juſtice to his country. He then repeats aloud 
the reaſons why his countrymen have taken up 
arms, adding, that they ſcorn to take the ad- 
vantage like cowards, but will meet them cou- 
rageouſly face to face. Before they undertake 
any e againſt their enemies, they have 

or aid to ſeveral ſuperſtitious ceremo- 


points out that they will be ſucceſsful, but if it 
remains fixed, then they lay down their army 
and refrain for that ſeaſon from fighting. 0 

They wear round their necks bracelets of glaſs, 


| and on the appearance of every new moon, they 


cut a hen's throat, and dip theſe bracelets, which 


they call Mamakws, into the blood, and from the 
| colour 
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The RELIGION of the MOLUCCA ISLANDS, &c. gg 


colour of the glaſs when taken out, they pretend 
to foretell many future events. | 
variety of muſical inſtruments on all their ſo- 
lemn feſtivals, and when on ſuch occaſions they 
go in proceſſion, they dance naked behind the 
muſicians. This practice is of great antiquity, 
for we find, that David, king of Iſrael, danced 
before the ark, and although it diſpleaſed his 
wife Michal, yet we do not find that any of the 
Prophets reproved him for it, which they always 
did on other occaſions, when he diſpleaſed the 
Divine Being. 2 
Although it is difficult to diſcover any relation 
between dancing and religion, yet among the 
Pagans it conſtantly made a part of their wor. 
ihip of the gods. It was uſual to dance round 
the altars and ſtatues; and there was at Rome, 
an order of Prieſts, called the Salii; they were 
dedicated to the ſervice of Mars, and they danced 
on particular days, through the ſtreets, in honour 
of their god, and had their name from .that 
very ceremony. Indeed, religious dancing was 
ſo much the taſte of the Pagans, that the poets 
made the gods dance along with the graces, the 
muſes and virtues- When the Jews kept the. 
feaſt of the golden calf, they ſat down to eat 
and to drink, and roſe up to play, which means 
to dance, and undoubtedly, they learned this in 
Egypt. Arnobius, an antient Chriſtian writer, 
aſked the Pagans, if their gods were pleaſed with 
the tinkling of braſs, and rattling of cymbals, 
or with the ſound of drums and muſical inſtru- 
ments. The idolators in other parts of the 
world, even to this day, have the ſame eſteem 


for this cuſtom, and the greateſt part of the 


worſhip they pay to their deities conſiſts in danc- 
ing. On the whole it appears, that dancing was 
firſt practiſed by the heathens in their temples, 
as a part of their religious worſhip, to point out 
their gratitude to their gods, either for general, 
or particular favours; nor have the Chriſtians 
been altogether free from this cuſtom. The 


Chriſtians of St. Thomas, dance in honour of 


that ſaint, before which they croſs themſelves, 


and ſing a hymn. The men dance in one apart- 
ment, and the women in another, but both ob- 
ſerve the greateſt decency. At preſent, however, 
there are but few of the Roman Catholics who 
pay much regard to this ceremony, and in all 
probability it will ſoon fall into diſreſpect and 
ceaſe to be practiſed. x 


To the above account of the religion of theſe 
iſlands, we ſhall here add a deſcription of the 
ceremonies uſed in the iſlands of Borneo, $4- 
matra, and Java. | 


The inhabitants who reſide on the ſea coaſt of 
Borneo are Mahometans, of whom we ſhall ſpeak 
in the proper place, but thoſe in the inland 
parts, are all Pagans. They pay divine adoration 
to the ſun, moon, and ſtars, and their actions 
in life are regulated by the flight of birds. 
Therefore, if one of theſe birds that merit their 
attention, happens to fly towards them when 
they are going abroad in the morning, they re- 
turn home, and ſtay within doors the remainder 
of the day. But on the other hand, if the bird 
directs her flight towards the road the traveller 


iatends to.take, it is conſidered as a propitious 
8 


They uſe a vaſf 


2 


omen, and an aſſurance of ſucceſs; Their rites 
and ceremonies are ſo like thoſe of the Molucca 
iſlands, that they are plainly derived from the 
ſame original. 

In Borneo, the young raen are not permitted 
to marry, till they have preſented their miſtreſſes 
with ſome heads of their enemies; and the ſame 
cuſtom prevails in Sumatra, among ſuch” of the 
inhabitants as are Pagans; for the ſea-coaſt is, 
for the moſt part, inhabited by Mahometans, 
In Java, all the inland inhabitants are Pagans, 
and believe in the doctrine of the tranſmigration 
of ſouls. They believe there are two gods, the 
one good and the other evil, and it is the evil 
ſpirit or devil whom they worſhip, from a prin- 
ciple of fear. They never addreſs him, without 
preſenting ſomething at his, altars, in order to 
prevail with him not- to hurt them. Some of 
them were formerly even more ſtupid, for they 
worſhipped, for the day, the firſt thing that pre- 
ſented itſelf to them in the morning. This was 
a ſpecies of 1dolatry, which perhaps never before 
took place in any part of the- world; and we 


are told, that the Mahometans, who firſt ſettled 


among them, ridiculed them out of theſe no- 
tions. 

When theſe Indians were firſt diſcovered by 
the Europeans, they were more barbarous than 
the inhabitants are at preſent, for wlienever a 
perſon was taken ſick, a magician was conſulted, 
and if it was found that the patient was incur- 
able, then he was immediately ſtrangled, in 
order to put an end to his miſery. In the ſame 
manner, they put all thoſe to death, who, either 
through old age or infirmities, were rendered 
incapable of working for a ſubſiſtence. Their 
nuptial ceremonies were formerly celebrated in 
the following manner: The relations and friends 
of the bridegroom marched in proceſſion to the 
bride's houſe, with' drums beating and- tinklin 


cymbals; ſome of them carrying horſes tails in 
their hands, in imitation of ſtandards; others 
carried ſwords, and as they moved forward, they 
fought a kind of mock battle. The women com- 


bride, who waited at the gate with a pitcher of 


of her future ſubmiſſion. | 

This part of the ceremony. being over, the 
bridegroom and bride went into the houſe, but 
inſtantly joined the proceſſion to the bridegroom's 


houſe; with this difference, that the youg 
couple waiked hand in hand together, the bride- 
groom's horſe being led by a ſervant. In this 
manner the proceſſion went on, and when it 
arrived at the deſtined place, the bride and 
bridegroom were conducted to a commodious 


After this a grand entertainment was given; which 
generally laſted about three, days. Many of 
theſe, ceremonies are now fallen into diſuſe, but 
ſtill the people are groſs idolators. It is true, 


the Dutch, who have ſome ſettlements in thoſe 
iſlands, have converted a few of the natives to 
Chriſtianity, (tho' the number is very inconſider- 
able) owing rather to the pious zeal of the clergy, 
than to any aſſiſtance given by the merchants. 
A fair opportunity preſents itſelf to the Dutch, 
for the converſion of theſe idolators, they under- 


A a ſtand 


plimented them with the uſual preſents, conſiſting 
of different articles of houſhold goods, and the 


water, waſhed the bridegroom's feet, as a token 


apartment, and left for ſometime by themſelves. 


* 
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ſtand their language, and the Dutch religion 
having few rites and ceremonies, theſe people 
having heard it explained, and been taught to 
read, would ſee the purity and ſimplicity of a 
form of worſhip, which could not be preſented to 
them by the Jeſuits. They are Proteſtants alone 
who ſhould be ſent to preach to heathen nations, 
for it ſignifies very little to change ſome ceremo- 
nies for others, and repeat prayers in a language 
they do not underſtand. 

Vaſt ſucceſs has attended the miniſtrations and 
labours of ſome Proteſtant miſſioners, ſent from 


the churches of England and Scotland, from. the 
Methodifts, and the Moravians; but it is greatly 
to be feared, that there are too many Euro- 
pean merchants, who, to acquire fortunes, would 
wiſh ignorance and error to prevail among their 
fellow creatures, who have precious and immor- 
tal fouls as well as themſelves. © They that be 
ec wiſe, ſhall ſhine as the brightneſs of the fir- 
*« mament, and they that turn many to righ- 
ec teouſnefs, as the ſtars, for ever and ever.” 
Daniel, xii. 3. | 
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IHE inhabitants of Ceylon are all Pa- 
ans, for although ſome of them ac- 
3 there is one Supreme God, 
yet they allow of many ſubordinate ones to act 
under him; and this was the idolatry of the an- 
tient Greeks and Romans. Thus they have gods 
for agriculture, ſome for navigation, for ſickneſs, 
and for almoſt every thing. All their idols are 
repreſented by the moſt fantaſtie and monſtrous 
images. One of theſe is formed like a giant, and 
by them called Buddu, who lived a very holy and 
penitent life. The inhabitants reckon their years 
from the time this Buddu lived, and as it agrees 
with the fortieth year of the Chriſtian Era, moſt 
of the Jeſuits are of opinion, that he was St. 
Thomas the Apoſtle. 

They add further, that this Buddu, who was 
not born in their country, died on the continent, 
and the time of his death agrees with that of the 
Apoſtle St. Thomas, although it is much more 

bable that he was a native of China, and per- 


aps the Tame perſon whom they call Fo, for we | 
| him. The devotees thronged in crowds to the 
| pagod, worſhip was re-eſtabliſhed there, and the 


cannot depend on the truth of their chronologies. 
The tooth of an ape, which a Portugueſe go- 
vernor cauſed to be burnt, was formerly adored 
as one of Buddu's. 
attempt, by this means, to put an end to their 
{uperſtition, and idolatrous worſhip ; for they 
gave it out that the tooth made its eſcape from 
the hands of its enemies, and took refuge on a 
roſe. It is the province of Buddy to watch over 
and protect the fouls of men, to be with them in 
this life, and to ſupport them when dying. 

The devil is alſo worſhipped here, under the 
name of Faca, and their religious motives ariſe 
from fear. They often ſacrifice all they have to 
this infernal ſpirit ; and although the Jeſuits faid 
all they could to perſuade them to deſiſt from 
ſuch abominable idolatry, yet it was all in vain; 
for ignorant as theſe people are, 'they made an- 
ſwer, that they facrificed to the devil to procure 
his friendſhip and favour. They are extremely 
fond of miracles, otherwiſe they could not have 
believed that the tooth of Buddu made its eſcape 
from the fire, but they have others no lefs won- 
derful. FAY 


In vain did the Portugueſe | 
| ark Le Baddu as the guardian of their iſland, 


| 


One of their pagods or temples, had been ſhut 
up many years, and totally deſerted by the de- 
votees, who formerly came to it to worſhip; for 


the king of the country had given out, that the 


image placed in it, was not capable of working 
miracles, and therefore he ordered his ſubjects to 
treat it with every mark of ignominy, to the no 
ſmall loſs of the prieſts. 

The prieſts, however, who generally know how 
to be revenged on thoſe who meddle with what 
they conſider as their temporal intereſt, reſolved 
to take part with their inſulted god. One day, 
as the king went into the long deſerted temple to 


| mock at the image, the prieſts had fo contrived 


matters, that the ſovereign was like to have paid 
dear for his impiety. Fire iſſued out of the 
mouth of the image, his eyes ſparkled reſent- 
ment, and in his hand he held a one ready 
to plunge into the heart of the royal unbeliever. 
His majeſty, conſcious of his guilt, acknowledged 


| it, begged pardon in the moſt ſupplicant manner, 


and adored the deity that threatened to puniſh 


od was adored with as much fervency as ever. 
rom that time, the natives of Ceylon have there 


and of the whole univerſe; and they are of 
opinion, that the world can never be deſtroyed 
while this image ſtands in his temple. In ſick- 
nels, in adverſity, and under all forts of afflictions, 
they make their addreſſes to this image, and in 
every houſe there is a baſket of flowers devoted 
to his ſervice, and kept to make a part of their 


| freewill-offerings. 


As there are elephants in this iſland, ſo they 
have an idol, whoſe head reſembles the head of 


| that creature, and this image is worſhipped as the 
| deity who beſtows on mankind the bleſſi 


ngs of 
wiſdom, underſtanding, riches, and health. 'They 
have likewife figures of this idol placed on their 
highways, and public roads, in the hallow parts 


of trees; and near theſe figures are erected heaps, 


or piles, of ſtones, to put travellers in mind that 


| they are places of worſhip, and every worſhipper 


muſt add a ſtone to the heap. This ſeems to 
have 
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ave been a very antient practice; for we read in 
oy xxvili. 1 that wo {a Facob ſaw the viſion 
of the ladder, and the angels aſcending and de- 
ſcending upon it, while he was journing towards 
Padan-Aram, he took the ſtone he ha uſed as a 
pillow, ſet it up, and poured oil upon it. 

Theſe people, alſo worſhip the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, and to that worſhip, they join the adoration 
of the devil, which is done in little rural huts 
erected in their gardens, and adorned with 
boughs and flowers, and all forts of proviſions 
are left in them for the devil to regale himſelf 
with. They fummon the devil to make his ap- 
pearance by beating a drum, but if he does not 
cat up all the proviſions, then the remainder 1s 
diſtributed among the poor. Some of the prieſts 
in Ceylon, deny that the images are the gods them- 
ſelves, but they imagine they are endued with 
divine virtues, and that they have the power of 
working miracles, as long as they are treated 
with reverence and reſpect. 

They have three orders of prieſts, each of 
which is ſubordinate to, and dependant on 
ſuperiors choſen out of the Tirinanxes, or 
Terumwanſes ; the firſt are, properly ſpeaking, 
the ſole prieſts of Buddy, and the moſt eminent 
clergy of the iſland, all the great officers being 
ſelected from them. They have likewiſe a high 
prieſt, who is always a venerable old man ; and 
as a mark of diſtinction and honour, wears a 
gold ribband, and a kind of fan, which bears a 
near reſemblance to the Talapat, made uſe of 
by the 13 of Siam. 

Theſe prieſts have a convent, ſituated in a 
pleaſant grove, but none are admitted into their 
order, except ſuch as are come of the beſt fami- 
lies in the iſland, and whoſe characters are irre- 
proachable. Buddu is the ſaint whom theſe prieſts 
adore, and they are all dreſſed in yellow filk 
gowns, tied round their bodies, with ſaſhes 
made of thread. They never ſuffer their hair to 
grow, but go always bareheaded. They are 
treated with the utmoſt reſpect, for the people 
fall-down and adore them in the ſame manner 
as they do their idols; and, really, they are 
fo highly conceited of themſelves, that they 
never return the compliment, nor take any notice 
of thoſe infatuated creatures who treat them with 
divine honours. 


| 


Wherever theſe prieſts appear, a mat 1s ſpread | 
on the ground, and their feats are covered with | them juſt like women; and theſe they ſay, are the 
a white linen coverlid, which is an honour | ſpirits of departed ſaints. Some devotees who, 
never ſhewn to any, but to them and the king. || are not prieſts, ere& chappels for themſelves, 


They are not permitted to follow any mechani- 

cal employment, nor to marry, or even ſo much 

as to touch a woman. They eat but one meal 
a day, and if they indulge themſelves any far- 

ther, it muſt be only in the uſe of a few fruits, 

rice, beans, peaſe, or ſuch other innocent things. 

They are allowed on particular occaſions to eat 

fleſh, but they are not to give any directions 

concerning the killing of animals, that being 
conſidered as inconſiſtent with the nature of 
their order. Whenever they pleaſe, they may 

renounce their order and become laymen, which 

is attended with no other ceremony beſides 

that of ſtripping themſelves naked, throwing 

their cloaths into the river, and bathing them- 

ſelves all over. 


The devotion of the common people is very 


advantageous to the prieſts, as will appear from 


the following particular inſtances, well known 


to all thoſe who have viſited the iſland of Cey- 


' lon; When a perſon begins to entertain ſerious _ 


thoughts concerning the ſalvation of his ſoul, 
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he ſends immediately for one of the prieſts, who 
viſits him in the moſt ſplendid manner, attended 
by four ſeryants holding a canopy over his head. 
The devotee makes an elegant entertainment for 
his prieſt, and preſents him with as many valu- 
able things as his circumſtances will admit of. 
The prieſt ſtays two or three days at the houſe, 


and during that time ſings ſeveral hymns, ex- 
| trated from the books of devotion uſed in their 
temples, after which he explains the meaning of 


thoſe hymns to all ſuch as are preſent. When 
the prieſt departs, he bleſſes the devotee, and 
tells him that he may be aſſured of happineſs 
hereafter, after which the whole company 1 12 


It is remarkable, that theſe people who believe - 


in the doctrine of the tranſmigration of ſouls, 
ſhould be ſo earneſt to know what will be their 
ſtate hereafter ; but then it muſt be obſerved, 
that there are many different opinions among 
them, without ſo much as one being con- 
{ſiſtent to the truth. | 

The ſecond order of their prieſts are called 
Koppuhs, but they wear no diſtinguiſhing habit 
from the laity, not even when they perform their 
ſolemn ſeryices, only that they wa 
and put on clean linen. Each of them enjoys 
a ſmall piece-of ground, adjoining to their pa- 
gods, which they cultivate during their leiſure 
hours, if the revenue of the temple is not ſuffici- 
ent to ſupport them, but ifit is, then they employ 
labourers for. that purpoſe. The whole of their 
public ſervice conſiſts in offering up proviſions 
to the idol, which they leave in his preſence, 
and if he does not chooſe to eat it (which per- 
haps he never does) then the prieſts and muſici- 
ans come and take it away. 

The prieſts of the Genii, are the third order; 
they are called Tabel but they have no fixed 
revenue, their ſubſiſtence depending on thoſe 
devotees who come to worſhip in the pagods, 
Theſe pagods are richly adorned with figures of 
all ſorts of warlike inſtruments; but in the 


| temple of Buddy, there are figures of men 


fitting croſs legged, in yellow caſſocks, having 
their hair curled, and their hands placed before 


but in each of them they are obliged to have an 
image of Buddy, and light up tapers or wax 
candles before it, and adorn it with flowers. 
Their principal days for public deyotion are 
Wedneſdays and Thurſdays, and the purport 
of their petitions are, that God would be pleaſed 
to bleſs them, and preſerve them in health, to 
keep them humble in proſperity, and ſupport 
them in adverſity. Their prayers are ſeldom di- 
rected to the Supreme Being, but to him, through 
the mediation of a ſubordinate deity. When 
none of their entreaties will prevail, they offer 
up a red cock to the devil, and this they per- 


form in the moſt gloomy part of a grove, where 


they believe the devil is ready to accept of it, 
guarded by great numbers of his imps and 


attendants... 
They 


themſelves. 
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They have two ſorts of ſolemn feſtivals, firſt, 
in honour of Buddu, whole peculiar province it 
is to take care of, and preſerve the ſouls of men; 
ſecondly, in honour of thoſe gods, who govern 
the univerſe and all things pertaining to this life. 
Theſe earthly gods are called genii, and their 


feſtivals have not much in them remarkable. 


When the people are aſſembled together, the 
prieſt holds a painted ſtaff in his hand, adorned 
with flowers, and the people fall down on their 
knees before it. When the people -have made 
their offerings to the ſtaff, the prieſt lays it upon 
his ſhoulders, and at the ſame time, covers his 
mouth with a linen cloth, leſt his breath ſhould 
pollute the ſacred enſign of his order. He next 
mounts on the back of an elephant, covered with 
linen, and rides in the following manner through 
the city : ; 
Forty or fifty elephants, adorned with little 
bells, open the proceſſion, and theſe are followed 
by ſeveral men, diſguiſed like giants. The. next 
part of the proceſſion conſiſts of drummers, trum- 
peters, and all ſorts of muſicians, followed by a 
ſelect band of women, who dance to their dif- 
ferent tunes. The prieſt makes his appearance 
next, mounted on his elephant, with his ſacred 
ſtaff in his hand, and this is conſidered as an em- 
blematical repreſentation of the great Creator of 
heaven and earth. Behind the chief prieſt, walks 
one of an inferior rank, with a long pole in his 
hand, at the end of which is fixed an umbrella, 
which is held over the pontiff's head, to ſcreen 
him from the heat of the fun, from the rain, or 
from any inclemency of the weather. There are 
two other elephants, one on the right hand, and 
one on the leſs, and on the back of each of theſe 
are two prieſts. The two prieſts who ride fore- 
moſt on the elephants, repreſent gods of an in- 
ferior rank, and the two behind, hold umbrel- 
las over their heads. Thele priefts are followed 
by ſeveral female attendants, who fan them, and 
drive away the flies, and after them march ſome 
thouſands of devotees, three a- breaſt, walking on 
flowers, with which the ſtreets are covered. 
This feſtival is obſerved fifteen days together, 


during which time their images are ſet before the 
gates of their pagods, that the people may bring 


their oblations to them, and the houſes are illu- 


minated in the night, and covered with boughs 


in the day. — 1 

The feaſt begins with the new moon, and about 
two or three days before her full, a great number 
of ſedans are ranged at the doors of the pagods, 
filled with relics, and near each of them is placed 
a large ſilver chalice, as a teſtimony of veneration 
for the gods. As ſoon as the moon is juſt upon 


ker full, all the devotees repair to the river, to 


fill their chalices with water, and then they de- 
poſit them in their pagods. This holy water re- 
mains in the chalice till the next year, when it is 
again filled; and beſides this feaſt, they have an- 
other in November, which conſiſts in planting tall 
ales around the pagods and illuminating them 
Bon top to bottom. This feſtival begins when 
the moon is at the full, and continues ſeven days; 
but it is not ſo ſolemn as the other already men- 
tioned, 1 4 TY 
Buddu, the god of ſouls, is repreſented by ſe- 
veral little images made of ſilver, braſs, ſtone, 
or white clay, and theſe are ſet up in almoſt every 


— 


corner, even in caverns and on rocks, to all 
which piles, the devotees carry a variety of pro- 
viſions, every new and full moon throughout tlie 
year.; but it is in March they celebrate the grand 
feſtival of Buddu, at which time they imagine 
the new year begins. At this feſtival, they go to 
e in two different places, which have been 


made famous by their legendary ſtories concern- 


ing them. One of them is the higheſt mountain 
in the iſland, and called by the Chriſtians, Adam's 
Peake ; the other is in a place where Buddu re- 
poſed himſelf under a tree, which planted itſelf 
there for the more commodious reception of the 
deity, who, when he was on earth, frequently 
amuſed himſelf under its agreeable ſhade, and 
under that tree, the pagans in Ceylon adore their 
Buddy, whom they really believe to be a god. 

They have ſuch a veneration for this place, 
and eſpecially for the tree, that they go in pil- 
grimages to it, and ſuch as are not able to reach 
that ſacred place, get as near to it as poſſibly 
they can, and enter the firſt pagod they come to 
on the road, where they worſhip with their faces 
towards the ſacred tree. This tree is ſurround- 
ed with cabins, cells, huts, and tents, beſides 
ſeveral larger edifices of different materials, 
which are divided into various apartments for 
the more commodious reception of ſeparate fa- 
milies. The devotees are accompanied by a 
train of dancers, who perform ſeveral antic geſ- 
tures, much in the ſame manner as is practiſed 
by our merry-andrews on ſtages. 

When Buddu aſcended into heaven, he left the 
impreſſion of his ſacred foot on a rock, which 
theſe iſlanders beautify and illuminate, and leave 
their oblations for the uſe of-the prieſts. , There 
are, in many heathen nations, traditions. of a 
ſimilar nature; thus we read of the miraculous 


print made by the foot of Hercules, and we 


have already mentioned the tradition concerning 
Sommona-Codom. 
Near Adam's Peake, there is a ſpacious plain 
ſeparated from the rock by ſmall. rivulets, in 
which the Pagans bathe themſelves with much 
devotion, and afterwards waſh their linen and 
cloaths, being firmly of opinion, that by ſuch 
ablutions they waſh away all their ſins. Thus 
purified, they climb up the facred hill by the 
aſſiſtance of iron chains, faſtened thereto for that 
purpoſe: On the ſummit of this lofty mountain 
1s to be ſeen the print of a man's foot, well pro- 
portioned, but of a moſt gigantic ſize. -. Beſide 
it ſtands. a temple, and contiguous, to it is a 
place of reſidence. for a prieſt, who receives ſuch 
oblations as the pilgrims bring along with them, 
and he relates to them the, miracles wrought 
by the foot, and the pardons procured by viſiting 
It. 1 4 | 
Another article of their religion is peculiar 


to women alone, who go from door to door with 


the image of Buddy in their hands, calling out 
as they paſs, Pray remember . Buddu.” The 
meaning is, that will enable them to ſacrifice to 
the god. Some of the people give them money, 
others cotton thread, ſome rice, and others oil 


for the lamps. Part of theſe gifts they carry to 


the prieſts of Buddy, and the remainder they 
carry home for their own uſe, Some of the 
people are ſo devout, that they have images 
of Buddy carved at their own expence, but he 
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Te RELIGION 


is never conſidered as a god, till his eyes are 
compleated, and then he is carried to the pagod 
in triumph amidſt the acclamations of the people. 
Sometimes he is carried from houſe to houſe, 
and a collection made for the carver, to reward 
him for his ingenuity, and when the prieſts have 
conſecrated it, the god is placed in a nich in 
mple. | 
8 thay are taken ſick, they devote a red 
cock to the ſervice of one of thoſe inferior ſpirits, 
called Genii. The prieſt then offers this cock to 
the evil ſpirit, telling him, that it is given him 
only on condition that he will reſtore the ſick man 
to health. The cock 1s then let looſe, but with a 
mark upon him, ſo as to know him again; and 
if the ſick man recovers, the cock is left with the 
prieſt in the temple, who promiſes to kill him 
for Buddy, but if he does not recover, then the 
ſpirit is obliged to go without his hire. They 
believe that all the ſacrifices they offer to theſe 
Genii, are by them carried to Buddy in heaven; 
but the truth is, the prieſts keep the whole to 
themſelves. In order to diſcover whether a good, 
or an evil ſpirit, be the cauſe of the patient's ill- 
neſs, they make a bow of the firſt little ſtick they 
can find, and on the ſtring of the bow, they hang 
a ſmall chiſſel, and holding the bow by the two 
extremities, pronounce diſtinctly the names of 
all the gods and devils. When the ſpirit 1s 
named, who is the immediate cauſe of the diſtem- 
per, they believe the bow turns round, which no 
doubt but it does, but then it is by the aſſiſtance 
of the perſon who holds it, and who would have 
the blame to fall upon whatever god or devil he 
thinks proper. To illuſtrate this, we have a cu- 
rious anecdote in Mr. Hanway's travels into 
Perſia. 

He tells us, that after he had been robbed, he 
travelled above three hundred miles over the 
ſnow, to the place where Nadir Shah, commonly 
called Kouli Khan, had his camp, and in his com- 
pany were many ſtate priſeners, who were to be 
examined by the ſovereign. As they travelled 
along over the ſnow, they took ſmall ſticks and 
ſet them upright on one end, believing, that ac- 
cordingly as the ſtick fell, their fates would be 
determined. © But,” (adds Mr. Hanway,) “ I 
« obſerved, they always made the {tick fall as 
« they wiſhed.” So much by way of digreſſion, 
but to return to the ſubject. 

As the people of Ceylon are divided into clans 
or tribes, ſo they are all obliged to preſerve their 


diſtinctions, thoſe of one tribe not being per- 


mitted to marry into another. When a man 
courts a maid in order to marry her, ſhe tells him 
upon what condition ſhe will be his, and if it 
is agreeable to him, ſhe communicates the whole 
to hier parents, in order to know their pleaſure, 
and procure their conſent. If the parents conſent 
to the conditions, an elegant entertainment is 
provided, according to the faſhion of the country, 
and the circumſtances of the perſons. The huſ- 
band lays with his bride the firſt night, and if he 
has any brothers, they lay with her one after 
another, ſo as the number of brothers does not 
amount to eight, ail to the number of ſeven 
being admitted, and all above excluded. 

But it appears that this ceremony is only prac- 
tiſed in ſome particular places in the iſland; for 
in others it is different. Thus, in ſome places 
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the parents make up the match, and when evety 
thing is agreed on, the intended bridegroom 
ſends the wedding cloaths to the bride, with ſuch 
preſents as are common on theſe occaſions. A da 
being appointed for the wedding, he makes the 
bride a formal viſit, attended by his relations and 
friends. The prieſt, having tied the thumbs of 
the young couple together, repeats ſome prayers, 
after which they eat off one plate, to denote 
equality of condition, and then retire to bed. 
Next day, after dinner, the huſband conducts his 
wife home to his own houſe, and what is remark- 
able, ſhe walks in the front, the reſt of the com- 
pany following after. But they have ſtill another 
form of ſolemnizing their marriages, which may 
ſerve to ſhew, that they are not all of one opinion 
in matters of a religious nature. 

The bridegroom takes hold of the end of a 
large linen cloth, with which the bride is covered 
all over, and wraps it round his waiſt. Then 
ſhe takes hold of the other end, and thus linked 
together, a large quantity of water is poured 
upon both, and wets them to the ſkin. This con- 
cludes the marriage ceremony, which laſts no 
longer than both parties can agree, for they may 
ſeparate when they pleaſe, and both are at liberty 
to marry again, only, that if there are any chil- 
dren, the huſband is to provide for the ſons, and 
the wife for the daughters. Two brothers may 
have one wife in common, if they live in the 
ſame houſe, and the children are reputed to be- 
long to both. This practice, however, ſeldom 
takes plaee, for it will appear to every one ac- 
quainted in the leaſt with hiſtory, that although 
the heathens are, in many reſpects, deſtitute of 
the knowledge of natural religion, yet they ob- 
ſerve ſome things peculiar to the rites of ſociety. 

In their funeral ceremonies, they differ as much 
as in thoſe relating to marriage. Thus the better 
and more opulent tort of perſons burn the bodies 
of their dead, to prevent the worms from feaſting 
on them; but the poor obſerve very few ceremo- 
nies in their interments. Thoſe who perform 
the friendly office for them, are obliged to waſh 
themſelves after the ceremony is over, for eve 
perſon who touches a dead body is looked upon 
as polluted. The bodies of the poor are laid 
in the ground, with their heads weſtward and 
their feet towards the eaſt ; and this practice, 
which 1s almoſt univerſal, ſeems to have taken 
its riſe from the worſhip of the ſun, who, the 
greateſt part of the year, makes his firſt appear- 
ance in the eaſt; for it can never allude to the 
promiſe of a Redeemer, who was to be a ſtar from 
the eaſt, unleſs we can be lead to ſuppoſe, that 
the land of Judea is more to the eaſtward than 
any country in the world, which is inconſiſtent 
with practical knowledge. 

With reſpect to ſuch bodies as are to be burnt, 
they are firſt waſhed clean, and afterwards em- 
bowelled, the cavity being filled up with pepper, 
and ſeveral rich ſpices and perfumes. It is then 
lodged in a tree, made hollow in the inſide for 
that purpoſe; nor 1s any perſon permitted to 
come near 1t or touch it, till ſuch time as orders 
arrive from the king, commanding it to be burnt. 


If the order is delayed for any conſiderable time, 


and the ſmell becomes offenſive, they dig a hole 
in the floor, and inter it till his majeſty thinks 
proper to grant them 3 to have it burnt. 


When 
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When the order arrives, the body is carried out 
to the funeral pile, and after it is conſumed, 


an incloſure is thrown up round the aſhes, and 


the ground is hedged about and ſowed with grals; 
but ſuch as die of the ſmall pox, or any contagi- 
ous diſorder, are burnt immediately, leſt the 
infection ſhould prove fatal to others. 

When a man of rank dies, his relations ſend 
for a prieſt, who ſpends whole nights in ſinging 
hymns, and praying for the repoſe of his ſoul, and 
the ſpiritual father is elegantly entertained, and 
receives a gratuity for his trouble at his departure. 
In return for this favour, the prieſt aſſures them, 
that the ſoul of their relation is in a ſtate of hap- 
pineſs, the gods rug treated it in the ſame 
manner as their generoſity was extended to him, 
(that is) the prieſt. The men teſtify their concern 
for the deceaſed by their profound ſighs, and the 
women by their hideous lamentations. Their 
hair is diſhevelled ; they throw their hands behind 
their heads, and then they repeat a long detail 
of the virtues of their friend. 

When the people of Cæylon are called upon to 
make oath, in order to decide any controverſy 
between man and man, they muſt firſt procure 
a licence from the governor of the place, and 
when that is done, both parties, namely, 
thoſe for the plaintiff and the defendant, muſt 
waſh their bodies all over; they are afterwards 
confined all night, and a guard ſet over them, 
their right hands are wrapped up in a cloth, 
which is ſealed, and the next day they are brought 
out dreſſed in fine linen and purified, as if they 
were juſt going to appear before the Supreme 
Being. The paper upon which the governor's 

ermiſſion is written, is tied round their wriſts, 
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peel firſt is adjudged perjured, and obliged 
not only to make ſatisfaction to the other party, 

_ likewiſe to pay a conſiderable fine to the 
ing. 

When a man commits murder, and 1s appre- 
hended within ſixty days, he is put death without 
the form of a trial ; but if he 1s not taken within 
that time, he 1s acquitted for, ever. A perſon 
charged with theft, in order to vindicate him- 
ſelf, brings his children, if he has any, into court, 
before the judge, or if he has no children, he 
brings his relations, and on the head of each 
he lays a few ſmall ſtones, praying at the ſame 
time, that if he is guilty, his children, or re- 
lations, may live no more days than the number 
of the ſtones amount to, after which he is diſ- 
miſſed. 

The Maldivia iſlands conſiſt of a vaſt num- 
ber of ſmall ſpots of ground, which are extremely 
fertile, producing not only the common neceſ- 
ſaries of life, but likewiſe many ſuperfluities. 
In their worſhip they differ but little from thoſe 
of Ceylon, but they have a remarkable ceremony 
which does not ſeem to have been practiſed by 
any beſides themſelves, except the Greeks and 
Romans, and they did it in a different form, 
This ceremony conſiſts in offering a ſacrifice to 
the ſea, when any of their relations goes on 
voyages. On ſuch occaſions, a vaſt number of 
perſons of all ranks, aſſemble together, and 
march in proceſſion to the ſea coaſt, ſinging 


hymns in praiſe of all their gods. A woman 


carries a ſmall baſket, made in the ſhape of a 


boat, and covered with a piece of ſail-cloth, be- ' 


ing attended by three men, carrying all ſorts 


| of proviſions. When they arrive at the place 


after which they pore to Bogbaab, a tree ſacred | 


to Buddu, where all the officers of the province, 
and a vaſt concource of people aſſemble. A large 
quantity of cocoa nuts are then brought into 


open court, and preſſed before all the ſpectators, 


as a ſign that no deceit or deluſion 1s intended. 
In one corner of the court ſtands a cauldron full 
of cow's dung mixed with hot water, and oil 
being put to theſe ingredients, a leaf of the 
cocoa nut is dipped into the liquid, and ſhewn 
to the ſpectators, to convince them that it is 
boiling hot ; for a violent fire 1s kept under it, 
leſt there ſhould be any colluſion among the 
parties, as too frequently happens in other coun- 
tries. 

Immediately after, both parties approach the 
mouth of the cauldron, and one ſays, „ The 
« God of heaven and earth is witneſs, that I 
« am not guilty of the fact laid to my charge.” 


or he ſays, © The four gods are witneſles, that | 


ve the lands, or goods in debate, are my proper- 
de ty.” The other ſwears the reverſe, and the 
plaintiff always ſwears firſt. After this they both 
have the linen cloths taken off from their hands, 
and he that ſwears firſt, repeats the oath, and 
dips two of his fingers in the boiling oil, throw- 
ing a few drops > it out of the cauldron three 
times, to prove that there is no deception. After- 
wards he does the ſame with the boiling cow's 
dung; and the defendant performs the ſame 
operation, Then their hands are wrapped up 
again, and both are confined till the next day, 


. when their fingers are rubbed with a linen cloth 


to try whether they will peel. He whoſe fingers 


appointed, they throw the baſkets with the pro- 


| viſions into the ſea; all which is done in order 


to obtain the favour of the watry element, in 
behalf of their abſent friends, or relations. The 
ceremony concludes with ſinging ſeveral hymns 
to the ſea, and they return home in the ſame 
manner they came. 

They have another remarkable ceremony, 
namely, that of ſacrificing to the winds, which 
is done by ſetting fire to a new boat, and reduc- 
ing it to aſhes. If their circumſtances will not 
permit them to purchaſe a boat, then they fling 
into the ſea ſome cocks and hens as a ſacrifice ; 
for it is their opinion, that there is a god in the 
ſea who eats ſuch things as are offered to him. 
They muſt not, when at ſea, ſpit againſt the wind, 
nor are they permitted to turn their faces towards 
the quarter from whence it blows. 

All their veſſels are conſecrated to the gods 


of the ſea and the winds, and yet they acknow- 
ledge that theſe are no more than ſubordinate 


deities, there being one Supreme, Almighty 
Power, who governs all things. Many of the 


| women, eſpecially thoſe of a higher rank, wear 


hung to their girdles, round their necks, 
arms, and ſometimes their knees, ſmall boxes 
of gold or ſilver, with ſecret characters en- 
cloſed in them, which they call Tavides, and 
which they imagine to be a preſervative againſt 
all ſorts of diſeaſes or Be. ak They are ſo 
much afraid of the devil, that they offer up ſa- 
crifices to him, particularly of cocks and hens, 
and fometimes flowers, They impute all their 


aftlictions to him, and he is ſuppoſed to a 
their 
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heir deaths. This fear of the devil keeps them 
co ſtate of ſlavery, being afraid either 
to ſit alone in their houſes, or to go about any 
work in the fields, unleſs there are two or three 
in company. They have many magicians among 
them, and never undertake any thing of im- 

ortance without their conſent and directions. 
When they want to go on a voyage, they alk 
theſe magicians, whether one day or hour will 
be more proper than another? and accordin 
to the anſwer they receive, they act. For theſe 
aſtrologers, or magicians, pretend to know every 
future event, by conſulting the ſtars, and they 
calculate children's nativities, for which they re- 
ceive conſiderable emoluments. 

As the people in theſe iſlands are ſo much at- 
tached to the ſuperſtitious practice of finding out 
the truth, in 2 of a criminal nature, it may 
not be improper in this part of the work to take 
ſome notice of what is commonly called the fry 
ordeal. All oaths, with reſpect to the deciding 
of controverſies, ſhould be conſidered as appeals 
to the Divine Being, and thoſe who can trifle with 
things of ſuch a hap nature, have juſt reaſon 
to fear the Divine vengeance. It was, however, 
and ſtill continues to be, the wretched notion of 
the heathen world, that, by a few legerdemain 
tricks, and ridiculous ceremonies, the truth can 
be diſcovered. Happy, had this perverted prin- 
ciple been confined to the heathen nations; but 
ſo far from that, we find, that before the ſixth 
century, it made a conſiderable figure in the 
Chriſtian church. Not that Chriſtianity gave any 
countenance to ſuch an opinion, but only that the 
deſigning prieſts finding it ſuitable towards pro- 
moting their intereſts, encouraged it as far as lay 
in their power; and hence the origin of our trials 
by fire, water, and ſingle combat. Inſtances ap- 
plying to all theſe practices, are ſo frequently 
to be met with in the hiſtory of England, that 
every one muſt know them. 


When Edward the Confeſſor aſcended the 


throne of England, 1042, he accuſed his mother, . 


queen Emma, of being acceſſary to the murder 
of his father. The accuſation itſelf was of a 
malicious nature, and the queen, conſiſtent with 
the ignorance of the times, was obliged to purge 
herſelf by trial. She made choice of the fery 
ordeal, and it was conducted in the following 
manner: 

Twelve plough-ſhares made red hot, were 
placed about two feet diſtant from each other, 
and the queen, being firſt blindfolded, was towalk 
over them. If ſhe went over the plough-ſhares 
without receiving any injury, then ſhe was to be 
declared innocent, but if on the contrary, her 
feet ſhould be burnt, ſhe was to be conſidered as 
guilty, and to ſuffer death as a traitreſs. The 
queen ſubmitted to this harſh ſentence, and 
walked over the plough-ſhares without receiving 
any hurt, This, in the opinion of the people of 
that age, made her innocence conſpicuous, but 
whatever aſliſtance ſhe received from the prieſts 
at Wincheſter, certain it is, that ſhe heaped vaſt 
emoluments upon them, 

The trial by water was ſeldom uſed, except in 
caſes of witchcraft, and Mr, Keyſler, the German 
traveller, has given us an account in what man- 
ner it is practiſed in Hungary, which he viſited in 
1735. They are generally old women who are ac- 


99 
cuſed of witchcraft, and perhaps for no other 
reaſon, but that they are forſaken by all their 
fellow creatures. Thoſe who knew them in proſ- 


perity are dead, and their relations think it be- 


neath their dignity to take any notice of them. 

When a woman is accuſed of witchcraft, ſhe 
is brought before the judge, who tells her, that 
ſhe muſt either ſubmit to be burnt alive, or ta 
undergo the trial by water. He tells her further, 
that the trial by water 1s the only way to prove 
her innocence, and wretched as life may be to the 
accuſed perſon, yet perhaps, with ſome hopes of 
ſtill living in the world, ſhe acquieſces in all that 
the judge appoints. She is then led out to 
the brink of a deep lake, or river, and a heavy 
bible, or maſs book, being tied round her neck, 
ſhe is thrown from the top of a precipice into the 
water. If ſhe ſinks to the bottom, ſhe is de- 
clared innocent, but at the ſame time ſhe dies 
under the experiment, If ſhe ſwims upon the 
ſurface, ſhe 1s declared guilty, and immediately 
burnt to death at a ſtake. This was the practice 
throughout Britain many years, and although 
the ſeverity of this barbarous cuſtom gradually 
wore off, yet the exiſtence of the witchcraft laws 
continued, till they were aboliſhed by an act of 
the legiſlature, 17 36, 

The trial by ſingle combat, although confined 
to the military, yet was no leſs barbarous than 
thoſe we have already mentioned. To innumerate 
inftances in proof of -this, would be endleſs ; for 
throughout all the rats kingdoms, it was 
once as common as is it for people now to go to 
law. It is acknowledged by our beſt hiſtorians, 
that it took its firſt riſe in barbarous nations and 
ignorant ages. Mariana, in his hiſtory of Spain, 
— to be of opinion, that trial by ſingle com- 
bat was not known in Europe, till about the 
eighth century, when the Moors invaded the 
kingdom of Andaluſia, and put many of the 
Spaniards to death. It is well known that the 
Mahometan religion was eſtabliſhed by power, 
and in conſequence of the progreſs it made in 
the world, they eſtimated the value, or virtue of 
that force, by which it was propagated. Thus 
duels, or ſingle combats, became frequent among 
the Moors ; and the Chriſtians, in that dark age, 
too much degenerating from the ſimplicity of their 
anceſtors, made great improvements upon the 
barbarous ſcheme. The aid of the prieſts was 
called in, to give a ſanction to what was contrary 
to the firſt dictates of natural and revealed reli- 
gion, and what was in itſelf a crime, came to be 
conſidered as a virtue. Honour, that proſtituted 
word, which includes every thing in moral virtue, 
but 1n its preſent acceptation, 1s debaſed to the 
loweſt degree, was the pretence for thoſe unna- 
tural, inhuman combats ; and the ruffian, who 
was afraid to ſtand up in defence of the fatherleſg 
and widow, thought it -no crime to plunge his 
dagger into the boſom of his friend, or even his 
deareſt relation. In all trials by ſingle combat, 
the parties were obliged to confeſs their ſins to 
the prieſt, who granted them conditional abſolu- 
tion ; that is, he forgave them all their ſins, upon 
condition that they had been ſincere in their de- 
clarations. After this, they were obliged to go 
up to the altar, and laying their right hands on 
the holy goſpels, they ſwore, not only that their 


| cauſe was good, but alſo that they would leave it 


to 
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to the arbitration of the Divine Being, and the 
will of God was to be known according to the 
ſucceſs. ; 
The religious part of the ceremony being 
over, the combatants walked forth into what 
was then called the Lis, by which was meant, 
an open place, where there could be no inter- 
ruption, nor could aſſiſtance be given to the one 
party, or the other. Around the Forum, or ſquare, 
were galleries, placed for the reception of the 
ſpectators; and previous to the two combatants 
meeting together, in the way of engagement, 
the ſentence was read, namely, that the conqueror 
was to be held as innocent, but the vanquiſhed, 
was to ſuffer death, as a perjured blaſphemer. 
Both parties were mounted on horſeback, and 
covered with coats of mail, from the head to 
the feet. They had langes in their hands, fixed 
to the end of a wooden pole, with which they 
puſhed furiouſly againſt each other, and it ap- 


at. 
If one of the parties was unhorſed, he was 


again replaced in the ſaddle, and the combat 
renewed afreſn; but the circumſtance of falling 
from the horſe, was always conſidered as a bad 
omen by the ſuperſtitious crowd. At laſt, the 
conqueror was crowned with garlands, and the 
perſon conquered, was obliged either to ſpend 


_ that their horſes were trained to the com- 
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the remainder of his days in a convent, as a 
monk, or to be put to an ignominious death, 
Of this we have many ſhocking inſtances in the 
hiſtory of England, and ſuch as are too numer- 
ous to relate. 

When Henry II. invaded Wales, 1157, the 
earl of Eſſex, a gallant young commander, chal- 
lenged a Norman baron to ſingle combat, for 
having accuſed him of cowardice. The con- 
teſt was long, and obſtinate, and although the 
king would have willingly diſpenſed with the 
rigour of the law, in favour of Eſſex, who was 
defeated, yet ſuch was the popular clamour, 
ſuch was the ſtrength of ſuperſtition, that all the 
favour the king could grant to the unfortunate 
nobleman, was to permit him to become a 
monk in the abbey of Waltham. This barba- 
rous cuſtom continued ſo late as the reign of 
> ona Elizabeth, but from that time it gradually 

ecreaſed ; only, that we find an inſtance of a 
gentleman challenging another to ſingle combat, 
in Tothill-Fields, near Weſtminſter, 1632, but 
the Court of King's-Bench ordered them both 
to be taken into cuſtody. Upon the whole, to 
imagine that the approbation, or the anger of 
God, is to be known by any external circum- 
ſtances, is the moſt horrid blaſphemy that can 
be thought of, and renders us unworthy of his 
providential care. 
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gious ceremonies, ſuch an affinity with 
the Chineſe, that many have been in- 
duced to conſider them as originally one people; 
which is not at all be ie eſpecially as they 


T. people of Japan have in all. their reli- 


are ſituated in almg{ the ſame corner of the 
world. Although Mere are many religious ſects 
among them, yet they may be all comprehended 
under the two following, viz. profeſſed epicu- 
reans, who deny God's moral government of the 
world. They are called Aenxi, and they pay ado- 
ration to the memory of ſuch great men as have 
been honoured for their heroic actions, but they 
laugh at a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments. This ſe&, however, is not numerous, 
and moſt of its profeſſors conſiſt of drunkards, 
debauchees, and ſuch others as would mock at 
religion in any nation whatever. 

The other ſect is much more reſpectable, and 
men of the beſt underſtandings belong to it. 
According to their own traditions, their founder 
was one Aedorius, a prince of the blood royal, 
who had two ſons; but his wife dying, he la- 
mented for her in the moſt pathetic manner, and 


afterwards ranked her among his idols, com- 


manding all his diſciples to pay her divine ho- 
nours. The leſſer ſects are extremely numerous, 
and although they differ in the objects of their 
worſhip, yet they are all idolators, and, in many 
reſpects, as far from the truth as any in the 


world. One of theſe ſects are called the diſciples 
of Amida, of whom we have the following ac- 


'count from the beſt authorities extant, as well as 


from the teſtimonies of our voyagers. 
He 1s the ſovereign lord and abſolute governor 
of paradiſe ; the protector of human ſouls ; the 
father of all thoſe who are to partake of happi- 
neſs; and the mediator and ſaviour of all thoſe 
who. are accounted worthy of eternal life. He 
has fuch an influence over Jemma, the Japaneſe 
god of hell, that, by a ſtern look, he can miti- 
gate the pains of the damned; and ſometimes 
not only releaſes them, but ſends them once more 
into the world. This idol is ſometimes repreſented 
as mounted on horſeback ; the horſe having ſeven 
heads, denoting fo many thouſands of years, and 
the figure 1s placed on a ſtately altar. The head 
of the idol reſembles that of a dog, and in his 
hand he holds a gold ring, or circle, which he 
bites, thereby pointing out that he is eternal. 
Amida, is alſo worſhipped under another form, 
which 1s properly repreſented in one of our copper 
plates, and ſome of his devotees voluntarily 
drown themſelves in his preſence. In per- 
forming this horrid ceremony, the victim en- 
ters into a ſmall boat, and dances to the ſound of 
ſeveral muſical inſtruments; after this he ties 
a heavy ſtone to his neck, and another to the 
lower parts of his belly, and then jumps into 
the water. On ſuch occaſions he is attended by 
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all his relations and friends, with ſeveral prieſts, 
who all conſider him as a ſaint, and as one 


who is gone into everlaſting happineſs. 
them, who are rather timorous of throwing them- 


ſelves into the water, get one of their friends to 


bore a hole in the keel of the boat, ſo that it 
ſinks gradually; the devotee all the while ſinging 
hymns to Amida. Others of theſe enthuſiaſts 
ſhut themſelves up in a ſmall encloſure in the 
form of a tomb, where they eat — but a 
morſel of bread and water once in the day, and 
keep calling on their god Amida till they expire. 

There is another of their inferior ſects, diſtin- 

uiſhed by the name of Jammabos, or Jammabugi, 
a term which ſignifies captain of the mountain, 
becauſe this ſect reſide chiefly in rocks and de- 
ſerts, where they ſpend moſt of their time in the 
ſtudy of magic. Moſt of theſe perſons procure 
à ſubſiſtance, by pretending to tell 3 for- 
tunes, and, in a great meaſure, reſemble thoſe 
whom we call gypſies, or Egyptians. They have 
an almoſt incredible number of idols, and yet 
there is a general toleration granted to all ſects 
and parties, and it is difficult to diſtinguiſh which 
is conſidered as the eſtabliſhed religion. 

Abbuto, one of their idols, is noted for curing 
many different ſorts of inveterate diſeaſes, and 
alſo for procuring a favourable wind, and a quick 
paſſage at ſea, For this reaſon, ſailors and pal- 
ſengers generally tie ſome ſmall pieces of coin to 
ſticks, and throw them into the ſea, as an offer- 
ing to this idol. His prieſts tell the people that 
theſe offerings are always conveyed to the god, 
although it is evident, that they have the art of 
picking them out of the water as ſoon as the ſhip 
has ſailed. Nay, it often happens that the god 
Abbuto himſelf, dreſſed in the habit of one of his 
prieſts, comes in a boat to demand this offering, 
and he remains near the ſhore till the ſhip is out 
of ſight of land. 

Like moſt other heathen nations, they have 
their gods for almoſt every thing, Thus the god- 
deſs of their riches ortreaſures, is called Ben Saiten, 
and of her they give the following account: 
When a mortal, ſhe was called Bunſo, and not 
having any children by her huſband, ſhe prayed 
earneſtly to the gods of the country, and with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that ſhe ſoon found herſelf preg- 
nant, and was brought to bed of five hundred 
eggs. Being extremely ſurprized, leſt ſhould the 


eggs be hatched, they would produce ſome 


monſtrous animals, ſhe packed them all up in 
a box and threw them into the river Rigſagawa; 
but with this precaution, that ſhe wrote the 
words Feſgoroo upon the box. 
wards, an old fiſherman, who lived a good way 
down the river, found the box floating, and ſeeing 
it full of eggs, carried it home as a preſent to 


Some of | 


| 


Sometime after- | 


his wife, who put them into an oven, and | 
each of the eggs produced a child. The two | 


old people brought all theſe children up, with 
rice and mugwort leaves minced . ſmall, but 
when they grew up to their full ſtature, the old 
people were not able to ſupport them any longer. 
Accordingly, being left to themſelves, they took 
to robbing on the highways, and it happened, in 
the courſe of their travels, that they came- to 
their mother's houſe. Being aſked by a ſervant 
what were their names, they anſwered, that they 


had no names, but that they were the breed of 


9 


five hundred eggs, and that they were in great 
want of the neceſſaries of life. 

This meſſage was carried to their mother, 
who ſent out to know concerning the word 
written on the box, and being anſwered, 
that the word Fo/zoroo was on it, ſhe found they 
were her own children, and received them as 
ſuch, She was afterwards taken up to heaven, 
among the gods, where ſhe is now, and always 
will be, attended by her five hundred ſons. There 
is in this ſtory ſomething of an allegorical na- 
ture; for, by the five hundred ſons being the 
offspring of one woman, who was inceſſant in 
her prayers to the gods for only one, points out, 
that unwearied induſtry, in private or public life, 
will procure more than perhaps we ever thought 
of at firſt, ſo that there ig, nothing unnatural in 
theſe idolators worſhipping this woman as the 
goddeſs of riches. | 

Another of their moſt celebrated idols is 
named Bud/dc, which ſignifies the worſhip of 
foreign idols; for this god was firſt imported 
among them from ſome other part of Aſia. The 
natives of the country give the following account 
of this idol, and how his religion was firſt eſta- 
bliſhed. He was born at Siata, which ſignifies 
the country of the heavens, about a thouſand 
years before the commencement of the Chriſtian 
Era, and at nineteen years of age, he became a 
diſciple, or ſcholar to a famous hermit, whoſe 
name was Arara Sennin, and who lived on the top 
of a mountain called Dandokf; Under this holy 
man, he lived in the moſt auſtere manner, ſpend- 
ing moſt of his time in the contemplation of 
divine things, and fitting croſs legged with his 
hands in his boſom, ſo placed, that the extre- 
mities of his thumbs touched each other, a poſ- 
ture conſidered by theſe heathens as the moſt 
proper for meditation. By this means he pene- 
trated into the moſt ſecret and important points 
of religion, which he afterwards communicated 
to his followers. He taught, that the ſouls of 
beaſts, as well as thoſe of men, are immortal, and 
that both will be rewarded or puniſhed hereafter, 
according as they have acted in this life. He 
preſcribed five precepts of a general nature, and 
all negatives, being almoſt ſimilar to thoſe in 
the kingdom of Siam, and in many other parts 
of the eaſt. Theſe laws, or precepts are as fol- 
low: 


I. Thou ſhalt not kill. 

II. Thou ſhalt not ſteal. 

III. Thou ſhalt not commit adultery. 
IV. Thou ſhalt not lye. 

V. Thou ſhalt not drink ſtrong liquors. 


It is upon theſe precepts that all their politi- 
cal, moral, and religious diſcourſes are delivered, 
but like the people in other countries, they have 
put ſtrange conſtructions upon ſome of them, and 


| 1n many caſes, that which 1s murder in reality, is 
| conſidered as a virtue, rather than a crime; ſo 
| that although their laws are good in themſelves, 
| yet they are perverted to the worſt of purpoſes. 


Two of his diſciples, Annan Sonsja, and Rojia 
Sonsja, collected his wiſe ſentences, which were 
found after his death, written with his own hand 
on leaves of trees, and made up into a book, 
called Fobetio, that is, the book of fine flowers, 
as being the moſt perfect performance in the 

af" world 
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world, and eſteemed by them, as we do the 
bible. The two diſciples who compiled it, are 
now ranked among their gods, and are worſhipped 
along with their maſter, in all his temples, one 
bein ed on his right hand, and the other 
on his left. ; 
Before the doctrine of Bud/do, or as he is 
ſometimes called Siata, was introduced into 
Japan, the people were extremly ſimple in their 
manners, having very few temples, or feſtivals, 
living conſiſtent with the dictates of reaſon ; and 
aiming chiefly at the practice of moral duties. 
But this new religion taught them to build 
ſtately temples, and to offer up the moſt pom- 
pous ſacrifices, imagining that the whole of piety 
conſiſts in rites and ceremonies. They have 
many convents and temples, in honour of this 
idol, but the prieſts never walk in proceſſion, 
for they confine themſelves to their own limits, 
and ſubſiſt on the voluntary contributions of the 
people. 

Canon, the god who preſides over the waters 
and the fiſh, as repreſented in their pagods, has 
four arms, and the lower part of his body is 
ſwallowed up by a large ſea monſter. His head 
is crowned with flowers, in one hand he holds a 
ſcepter, in another a flower, a ring in the third, 
and the fourth is cloſed, with the arm extended. 
Over-againſt him ſtands the figure of a humble 
penitent, one half of whoſe body 1s concealed 
within a ſhell, and the temple is adorned with 
arrows, and all ſorts of warlike inſtruments. As 
all falſe religions have ſomething in them of a 
pretended miraculous nature, fo we find the 
people of Fapan, joining with other Heathens, 
in this ſort of artificial impiety. Debis, one of 
their idols, is repreſented in the ſhape of a man 
of gigantic ſtature, in an image 
without a temple, or pagod, for he is placed on 
the moſt conſpicious part of a high road. To 


this idol, young women repair to know when 
they will get huſbands, and as the image itſelf 


is hollow, a prieſt ſtands within it, and anſwers 
all the queſtions propoſed. He takes care that 
the virgin ſhall not go away in deſpair, and in 
return for the favour, ſhe leaves ſomething of 


value; not doubting, but that it was the god 
himſelf who ſpoke to her. 


evotees reſort there to worſhip. Before you 
come to the temple of this idol, you paſs through 


all ſorts of warlike inftruments. 


tal faſhion, on an altar table, raiſed a little above 
the ground ; and he is of ſuch a monſtrous height, 
that his head reaches to the roof of the temple. 
This idol has the breaſt and face of a woman, 
with black locks, curled like thoſe of a negro, 
and his hands are bigger than the body of a man 
of an ordinary ſize. 
with gilded rays, in which are placed a great 
number of images, repreſenting the inferior 1dols 
of Japan; and the altar is illuminated with a 


by wooden pillars, not according to .any of the 
rules of architecture, but by the trees as cut 
down in the woods, or gardens, which gives 
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| plates. 


braſs, but | 


the whole a very romantic appearance. All the 
wooden work of the temple 1s painted red, and 
adjoining to it is a thapll, where the ſacrifices 
are prepared, and where the people refort to 
worſhip, except on the great feſtivals. As for 
the idol itſelf, it is gilt all over; its ears are 
large, and its hair reins; with a crown on its 
head, and a ſpeck, or mark, in its brow; its 
neck and breaſt are naked, and its right hand 
1s extended, pointing to the hollow of its left, 
which reſts upon its belly. 

Their god of plenty, is named Daikokui, and 
he is repreſented as ſitting on a bale, or ſack of 
rice, with a hammer in his hand, and whenever 
he ſtrikes the ground, they promiſe themſelves a 
plentiful harveſt; on all theſe occaſions, many 
offerings are brought to the pagod, and the 
prieſts take care to appropriate them to their 
own uſe, while they keep the people in a ſtate of 
profound ignorance. 

Before we proceed to give any further account 
of their idols, it may not be improper to take 
notice, that they have a ſovereign ſupreme high 
prieſt, who is called Dairo, and entitled to the 
higheſt honours. His anceſtors were formerly 
emperors, but the family having fallen into de- 
cay, they are now confined to the prieſthood. 
But ſtill the perſon of this ſovereign pontiff is 
conſidered in ſo ſacred a point of view by the 
people, that his feet are not permitted to touch 
the ground, nor his head to be expoſed to the 
ſun. He is never to have his head, beard, or 
nails cut; and his victuals muſt be carried to his 
table in new baſkets, and ſerved up on new 
When he goes abroad he 1s carried in 
a magnificent litter, whoſe pillars are of maſſey 
gold, and the outſide enriched with figures carved 
on the ſame precious metal. It is covered with 
a thin tranſparent ſilk, ſo contrived that the 


prieſt may ſee every one without being ſeen by 


any. In this litter he is carried by fourteen 
perſons of the higheſt rank, and the emperor's 
guards march before. A coach follows behind, 
drawn by two horſes, whoſe houſings are adorn- 


| ed with pearls and diamonds, after whichhis 
wives and concubines follow. 
Their god of phyſic, to whom the people un- 


| der all bodily diſorders are to apply, is called 

Daiboth, another of their idols, has many | 
2 erected to his honour, and vaſt numbers 
0 


Fakufi, and he is placed in a ſmall temple richly 
adorned, ſtanding upright on a gilt flower, with 


| one half of a large cockle-ſhell over his head, 
| encircled with rays of glory. This image is 
a gate, on each ſide of which are erected two | 
monſtrous figures, with ſeveral arms, holding | 
In the centre | 
of the pagod, the idol is ſeated, after the orien- | 


gilded all over, and in his right hand is ſome- 
thing concealed, but in his left he holds a ſcep- 
ter. There are little bells hung up at the en- 
trance into his temples, and all paſſengers going 
along ring them, and make a moſt reverential 
bow, holding their hands to their foreheads, and 
— ſome prayers. In performing this 
part of devotion, they believe that they will be 
preſerved from the fatal effects of diſeaſes, and 


| that their lives will be prolonged to the lateſt 
He is encircled on all fides | 


period. | 
The Jeſuits, during the laſt century, made 
ſeveral attempts to convert the natives of Japan, 


| from idolatry to popery, but theſe Fathers be- 
great number of lamps. The temple is ſupported | 


ing rather too officious, and having delivered 
their opinions concerning ſome affairs of ſtate, 


{| the emperor ordered them to' depart out of his 


dominions. In memory of this event, the Japaneſe 
obſerve 
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obſerve at the cloſe of every year, the following 
ceremony, which they call Jeſumi. Certain per- 
ſons appointed for that purpoſe, go from houſe 


inhabitants in a book, after which, they oblige 
every individual to appear before them, and de- 
clare upon oath, that they are not Chriſtians. 
This being done, the form of the Virgin Mary, 
and a crucifix, are both laid on the ground, and 


| converſe with any of the common people, except 
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| ſuch as contribute towards their ſubſiſtence. : 
They have in Japan a ſotiety of Monks, if 
to houſe, and take down the names of all the | 


they may be called ſo, or rather devotees, who 
are all blind, and are called Fekz, and they ac- 


| knowledge for their founder, one Kakehigo, who 


| lived many centuries ago, and who ſu 


every one is obliged to trample on them. -From | 


this circumſtance, we may learn that the Jeſuits 
are not the moſt properly qualified to teach the 


Chriſtian religion; for had they endeavoured to | 
inculcate the ſimple truth, without the uſe of | 


images, the n e might have been brough 


t off 


from their idolatrous practices; but ſubſtituting 
one image inſtead of another, is only ſetting up 


a more refined ſcheme of idolatry, in the room 
of one, which to them, appeared more groſs than 
their own. 3 | 
Ingen, one of their ſaints, is much adored by 
the vulgar, although he is but of a very modern 
original. They tell us, that he was born in 
China, and that he travelled to Japan, in order to 
make himſelf acquainted with all their myſteries 
in religion. He was received with the utmoſt re- 
ſpect, and there being, at that time, a violent 
drought in the country, the people applied to him 
to pray for rain, which he did in fo earneſt a 
manner, that a flood enſued, which carried 
away all their bridges. They obſerve a feſtival 
in memory of him every ſummer, by offering 


facrifices on the top of a high mountain, where, | Supreme Being is repreſented as a Moor, perfectly 


according to their tradition, he ſtood when he re- 


ſame hill, they will have plenty of rain. 
Nor are the people of Japan without their 


Nuns, for they have an order of female devotees, | 


named Bikunis, choſen from among their moſt 
beautiful women, and they take upon them a par- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
: 
ö 


' 


rted a 
notorious free-booter, or rebel, named Feki. The 
emperor having defeated this rebel, he ſought to 
enter into an alliance with Kakehigo, not doubting 
but he would do as much in ſupport of the re- 
gal government of his country, as he had done 
in ſupport of rebellion ; but the brave Kakehigo, 
ſooner than comply with the entreaties of the 
emperor, tore out his own eyes, and threw them 
at the face of the monarch, 

As ſoon as he had done this, he ſpoke to the 


by: in the following words : To demon- 


ce ſtrate to you, fir, how conſcious I am of your 


« generous deportment to me; I give you 
< the ſtrongeſt proof of it poſſible, by making 
cc you a free preſent of thoſe eyes which gazed on 
« you with deteſtation.” From this circum- 
ſtance, the order alluded to was founded, and 
they are now very numerous throughout the 
whole empire of Japan; for every man who has 

een deprived-of his ſight, or born blind, is ad- 
mitted among them. "2 

Great part of their religion is emblematical, and 
the demi-creator of the univerſe is repreſented as 


| ſeated on twelve cuſhions, placed on the trunk of 


1 


a large tree, fixed on the back of a tortoiſe. The 


black, and has a crown upon his head, which runs 
peated the prayer, and fuch are their notions, that 


if one of their prieſts will annually aſcend the bare. He has four arms, with as ma 


up into the form of a pyramid, and his breaſt is 
ny heads, all 
made of ſolid gold, and the drapery is adorned 
with precious ſtones. A ſerpent of 'a monſtrous 
fize, twiſts himſelf round the image, and two de- 


|| vils, the one with the horn of a ſtag, and the 


ticular habit, either to pleaſe their parents, or | 


gratify their own inclinations. 
are very lewd in their deportment, ſo that they 
may be juſtly ſtiled whores, or daughters of 
Venus. They trayelround the country from place 


to place, and when they meet a paſſenger, they 
| 8 Tub. So 


uncbver their breaſts, as an incentive to 
far we may conſider them as ſo many licenſed 


In general, they | 


proſtitutes, who have no regard to either modeſty | 


or decency. * | 


The ſecular prieſts in Japan, are called Canuſis, 
and they have no other maintainance, beſides 


what ariſes from the voluntary contributions of 


the public, particularly the devotees. ' Theſe 
prieſts wear a yellow ſilk robe, with a cap, made 


with fringes, longer or ſhorter, according to their 
quality. They ſuffer their hair to grow long, ſo 
as to cover their ſhoulders, but they ſhave their 
beards every morning, and their ſuperiors have 
their hair curled up in a bag of black filk. At 
each ear is a pr of ſilk that comes forward to 
the jaw, but if they are of an eminent rank, then 
it comes much more forward. When theſe prieſts 
walk in proceſſion, which they do on all ſolemn 


feſtivals, they have ſabres, and other warlike in- 
ſtruments carried before them, and in their de- 


o 


* 


. 


: 


other with the head of a dog, lay hold of the 
ſerpent's head. This is allegorical, and points 
out, that their race of kings are to exiſt four 
thouſand years. _ | | 
Toranga, one of their idols, was formerly a 
huſbandman, and took poſſeſſion of the empire 
ſoon after its firſt eſtabliſhment, and by his ex- 
traordinary merits, was ranked among their gods. 
He delivered Japan from a tyrant, who, with 
eight other kings, laid the country waſte, ſo that 


| he is always repreſented with eight arms; and in 


[| 


R 


| 


1 


each hand is a warlike inſtrument. He has many 
temples dedicated to his memory, throughout 


| every ence of the empire ;' but the moſt re- 
marka 

Vacata, where there are the figures of four oxen 
in the form of a boat, and tied under their chins 


| 


le, is that ſituated in the province of 


caſt in braſs, and gilded all over. The wall of 
this temple is adorned with the figures of many 
of their ſubordinate deities, and beggars conti- 
nually aſſemble at the door, where” they ſing 
hymns and beg charity from the people. | 
Apes and monkies, with a variety of other 
creatures, are worſhipped in their pagods, and 
each of thefe is emblematical of ſome of the 
works of creation, or providence. All the atti- 
tudes in which theſe creatures are placed, afford 
ſubje& matter for the prieſts to inlarge on in 


| | their ſermons. During the time they are wor- 
portment they are fo proud, that they refuſe to | ſhipping at their altars, a Bonze, or prieſt, beats 


a drum 
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a drum to inflame their devotions. They are ſo 
fully perſuaded of the tranſmigration of ſouls, 
that they have hoſpitals for bealts, who are fed 


and ſupported in the ſame manner as if they were | 


human . beings ; nay, what is more remarkable, 


| 


ſuffer the moſt delicious of them to be ſerved up 
at their tables. They believe that theſe fiſhes 
are inhabited by the ſouls of ſome of their naval 
officers, but this is an abſurdity, even according 
to the doctrine of tranſmigration ; for as they 


there is a convent near Jeudo, the chief city of || believe that ſouls inhabit all ſorts of animals, ſo, 
Japan, where a vaſt number of prieſts reſide, and | according to this notion, it would be unlawful to 


they have very rich endowments. | Near the con- 


vent is a hill, on the top of which is a wood, and. nn 7. | 
In Mzaco, a celebrated city of Japan, there are 


in it a-vaſt. variety of different animals, which 
are fed, once at leaft every day by thele prieſts, 
The prieſt, whoſe turn it 1s for the day to feed 
them, tinkles a little bell, at the ſound of which 


eat any of them, or even to offer them in ſacri- 
fice. 11 


a vaſt number of pagods or temples, and one, in 


— —— — 


they come all around him, and when they have | 


received their allowance, he again tinkles the bell, | 
| | and over his head he wears a canopy, with ſeve- 


and they retire. 


Theſe creatures, the prieſts ſay, are animated | 


by the ſouls of the moſt noble and illuſtrious | 


heroes that ever adorned their empire. They 
have ſuch a profound veneration for ſtags, that 
they are to be met with as common in their 
ſtreets, as dogs are with us, and it is death for 
any perſon to kill one of them; nay, when that 
happens, which is but ſeldem, even the life of 
the perſon is not conſidered as ſufficient to make 
attonement for his guilt, for the ſtreet in which 
he lived is razed to the ground. It is true, how- 
ever, that they do not worſhip theſe creatures, 
but they have the ſame reſpect for them, as the 
People of Siam have for white elephants, for 
believe them to be inhabited by the ſouls of 
their princes, and that they have the ſame rational 
faculties as men. | 
But they are not ſtags only whom they thus ho- 
nour, for dogs are treated by them intheſameman- 
ner; but this practice is of a very modern date. 
The emperor, who reigned about one hundred and 
twenty years ago, was extremely fond of hunting, 
and therefore kept a great number of dogs; be- 
ing ſo extremely fond of them, that ſome of them 
uſed to ſit beſide him on his throne. As this 
bs was much reſpected by his ſubjects, ſo 
we find, that ever ſince his death, they have ho- 
noured dogs in the ſame manner as was done by 
himſelf when alive. Every ſtreet is obliged to 
ſupport a fixed number, they are quartered on the 
inhabitants, like ſo many ſoldiers, and in caſe of 
ſickneſs, they are obliged to nurſe them tenderly. 


When they die, they are obliged to inter them 


decently in the hills and mountains, where they 
bury their own friends and relations. To kill 
one of them, would coſt a man his life, and only 
to inſult them, would be attended with a very ſe- 
vere puniſhment. In the whole of their religion 
we meet with a vaſt number of contradictions, 


and this will always be the caſe with thoſe who | 


are addicted to ſuperſtition. . 
Near the capital city, ſtands a celebrated pa- 
god on the banks of a river, and it is ſo plenti- 
ully ſtocked with fiſh, that they thruſt one ano- 
ther'on ſhore ; but notwithſtanding this, they re- 
main in perfect ſecurity, through the fear and 
ſuperſtitious folly of the Bonzes and devotees. 
They believe, that were they to touch one of 
them, they would be immediately ſmitten with 
the leproſy, and they conſider it as a mortal and 
unpardonable ſin to eat of them. They are looked 
upon as ſacred, and this notion operates ſo 
ſtrongly on their minds, that the Bonzes will ra- 
ther commit murder, or any other crime, than 


9 
F ——— T — — 


— — 
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articular, has no leſs than three thouſand idols 
in it. In the middle of the temple there is 4 
gigantic figure of an idol, whoſe head is bald, 
and his ears bored through; his chin is ſhaved, 


ral little bells hanging from it. On each ſide 
of his throne there are ſeveral ſtatues of armed 
men, moors dancing, witches, magicianz, and 
devils. There are likewiſe ſeveral repreſenta- 
tions of thunder, winds, and rain, with all ſorts 
of ſtorms. Each idol has thirty hands, with 
ſeven heads on his breaſt, all made of ſolid gold, 
and all the decorations of the temple are made 
of the ſame precious materials. Near this idol 
is another of a moſt gigantic ſize, with forty-ſix 
arms and hands, 1 by the figures of ſix- 
teen black devils. A row of idols are placed at 
a conſiderable diſtance, each of whom has ſeve- 
ral arms, all which ſerve to point out the power 
they have over the affairs of this lower world. 
Their heads are adorned with rays of glory, and 
ſome of them have ſhepherds crooks in their 
hands, pointing out that they are the guardians 
of mankind againſt all the machinations of evil 
Irits. | x 
F They have many feſtivals in honour of their 
gods, ſome of which are fixed and others move- 
able. The fixed ones are on new-year's day, 
and on the firſt day of every new moon, and 
the moveable ones are ſuch as are appointed in 
their kalendar to vary, as our Eaſter does, accord- 
ing to the change of the moon; each of thoſe 
„eber, about three days, and the firſt 
day is ſpent in making merry with their friends, 
on the ſecond they proceed to offer up their 
ſacrifices, and on the third, having adored their 
idols, they take farcwell of each other, and re- 
turn home. It is their opinion that nothing 
gives ſo much pleaſure to the gods, as that of 
the two ſexes enjoying themſelves in innocent 
amuſements, which may ſerve to point out, that 
the heathens, in all ages and nations, have in- 
variably formed wrong conceptions of the Divine 
Being. For although innocent amuſements are 
no way contrary to religion, yet there is but 
little neceſſity for injoining them as articles of 
practice, ſeeing men, in their preſent ſtate, are 
too apt to turn thoſe things into abuſe, and 
injure themſelves, inſtead of promoting their 
own intereſt or the glory of God. 
On new-year's day, they make preſents to their 
friends and relations of a ſort of ſhell-fiſh, called 
by them Awabi, which according to tradition, 
was the original food of their anceſtors, in the 
ame manner as the antient inhabitants of Europe 
fed on acorns, herbs and roots. This fiſh is an 
emblem of induſtry, and points out in what a 
frugal manner their anceſtors lived, before they 
acquired riches. In the beginning of tlie ws 
| | * 
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they have a ſolemn feſtival, at which all the 
young women dance, and their parents provide 
for them an elegant entertainment. 1 their 
relations and friends are invited, and the rooms 
in which they ſit, are decorated with the figures 
of babies pointing out that the young women 
will in time be mothers. Before each of theſe 
puppets, a table is placed with all ſorts of food 
upon it, dreſſed according to the faſhion of the 
country, and as it cannot be ſuppoſed that in- 
animate beings will eat any thing, ſo when the 
roviſions have ſtood ſometime, they are placed 
— the young women and their gallants. On 
the ſecond day of this feſtival, the young men 
treat the young women, which is generally pre- 
parative to their marriages. On that day the 
doors and windows of their houſes are adorned 
with mugwort, and in the morning the young 
men aſſemble and divert themſelves on the water. 
This holiday, is not, however, obſerved in ſuch 
a manner as to exclude thoſe advanced in years 
from enjoying a ſhare in the pleaſures. The 
y of both ſexes, let their age be whatever 1t 
will, attend their relations and children, this 
being conſidered by them as very honourable. 
This naturally leads us to take ſome notice of 
the origin of this feſtival, which has been tranſ- 
mitted to us by the moſt faithful authors. Peirun, 
many ages ago, was king of Formoſa, and his 
ſubjects being rich traders, they became ſo aban- 
doned in their manners, that the gods threaten- 
ed todrown them and the iſland. This great and 
good king ſaw, with ſorrow and abhorrence, the 
wickedneſs of his ſubjects, he devoted himſelf 
entirely to the worſhip of the gods, and they 
graciouſly decreed to ſave him and his family. 
Accordingly they forewarned him in a dream, 


impending judgments, aſſuring him, as a mark 
of the truth of what had been advanced, that the 
cheeks of two of his moſt celebrated idols would 
become red, a few days before the deſtruction 
took place. . 

The pious prince adviſed his ſubjects of the 
diſpleaſure of the 
admonitions with ſcorn and deriſion. One of 
thoſe atheiſtical libertines, in order to ridicule 
the pious advice of the king, went privately in 
the night to the pagod where the two images 
were, ang daubed their faces all over with red, 
which impious project was the very ſignal in- 
tended. As ſoon as the king heard the news, 
that the faces of the images had been daubed 
over with red, he gathered together his wives and 
children, whom he put, along with all his effects 
on board a ſhip, admitting, at the ſame time, as 
many of his objects to accompany him as the 
veſſel could carry. Scarce had he ſet ſail, before 
the iſland with all its inhabitants, ſunk down to 


the bottom of the ſea; and ſometime after, the 


good king with his whole retinue, landed ſafely 
in China. From thence he went over to Japan, 
where he has been ever ſince worſhipped as a god, 
and the above feſtival celebrated to his memory. 

In doing penance, the people of Japan are, 
perhaps, more extravagant and ſuperſtitious than 
any we have hitherto mentioned. The penitents 
are ordered to travel over ſeveral high and al- 
moſt inacceſſible mountains, into ſome of the 


moſt ſolitary deſarts, inhabited by an order of 
| 9 


ods, but they received his | 


163 
Hermits, who, tho' almoſt void of humanity, com- 
mit them to the care of ſuch as are more ſavage 
than themſelves. Theſe latter lead them to the 


brinks of the moſt tremendous precipices, habi- 


tuate them to the practice of abſtinence, and the 
moſt ſhocking auſterities, which they are obliged 
to undergo with patience at any rate, ſince their 
lives lie at ſtake; for if the pilgrim deviates one 
ſtep from the directions of his ſpiritual guide, 
they fix him by both his hands to the branch of a 
tree, which ſtands on tke brink of a precipice, 
and there leave him hanging, till thro' faintneſs 
he quits his hold and drops down and is killed. 
But this is little more than the reſemblance of 
a diſcipline others undergo; for in the fſe- 

uel, after an incredible fatigue, and a thouſand 
138 they arrive at a place ſurrounded with 
lofty mountains, where they ſpend a whole day 
and night with their hands extended, and their 
heads reclined on their knees. During this act 
of penance, they are not to ſhew the leaſt ſymp- 
toms of pain, or endeavour to ſhift their un- 
weary poſture; the unmerciful Hermits, whoſe 
province It 1s to overlook them, never fail, with 
ſome hearty baſtinadoes, to reduce them to their 
appointed ſituation. 

In this attitude, the penitents are to examine 
their conſciences, and recollect the whole of their 
ſins, ſo as to be ready to confeſs them. 
ſtri& examination being over, they march again 
till they come to a ſteep rock; which is the place 
ſet apart by theſe ſavage Monks to hear the ſin- 
ner's confeſſion. On the fummit of this rock there 
is a thick iron bar, about three ells in length, 


| which projects over the belly of the rock, but is 
| ſo contrived as to be drawn back again, whenever 


| 
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it is thought convenient. 
to depart from his country, in order to avoid the 


At the one end of this 
bar hangs a large pair of ſcales, into one of which 
theſe Monks put the penitent, and in the other a 
counterpoiſe, after which they puſh the ſcales off 
the rock into the open air. Thus hanging, the 
>» cog is obliged to make a full and ample cons. 
eſſion of all his ſins, which muſt be ſpoken ſo 
diſtinctly, as to be heard by all thoſe who aſſiſt at 
the ceremony, and he muſt take particular care 
not to conceal or omit one ſingle fault, to be ex- 


act in his declaration, and not to contradict him- 


ſelf; for the leaſt diminution or concealment, al- 
though accidental words, ruins the penitent for 
ever. Thoſe ſavage Hermits are ſo inexorable, 
that if they can but diſcover the leaſt prevarica- 
tion in the penitent, he who holds the ſcales gives 
the bar a ſudden jerk, by which the poor penitent 
is tumbled down and daſhed to pieces at the bot- 
tom of the precipice. Thoſe who are ſo for- 
tunate as to ſatial⸗ the Hermits in their confeſ- 
ſions, are obliged to pay a fine, and are then ab- 
ſolved from all their crimes. 

The Bonzes or prieſts of Japan, ſell to the de- 
votees ſmall billets of wood conſecrated, and 
they teach them to believe, that theſe will pre- 
ſerve them from the power of the devil, and 
prove a remedy ſor all thoſe diſeaſes to which the 
human body is ſubject. Nay, they carry this 
piece of deception ſtill farther, for they borrow 
money upon theſe conſecrated billets, and give 
their note for the payment in the next world, 
which note 1s put into the penitent's hand when 
he dies, the people being firmly of opinion that 
it will procure him a 8 of all his ſins. 
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In their prayers they repeat a vaſt number of 
collects, ſome fifty times over, and leſt they 
ſhould forget any of them, they have a ſtring of 
beads to count them by, in the ſame manner as 1s 
uſed by the Roman Catholics. Thoſe who repeat 
their prayers one hundred and eight times over, 
are conſidered as ſaints, for the Bonzes aſſure 
them that there are ſo many fins by which a man 
is polluted, and that againſt each of them, a faith- 
ful believer ſhould have a particular prayer. 
When they ariſe in the morning, they ſtretch out 
the fingers of their right hand, and offer up an 


_ ejaculatory prayer to one of their idols, thereby 


imagining that the devil will not have it in his 


imagi | 
power to injure them during the remainder of the 


day. Like the reſt of the Indians, they believe 
that ſome days are more fortunate than others, 
and this notion leads their minds into the moſt 
abject ſtate of ſlavery ; for men can never enjoy 


much peace of mind, or real happineſs, who are 


not convinced that God has made all days alike 
to his creatures. Of their. fortunate and unfor- 
tunate days, they keep a table, or kalendar, and 
each family has one hung up in the paſſage, lead- 
ing from the door into their houſes, to put them 
in mind of the day when they go out. 

This table of fortunate and unfortunate days, 
was the work of a celebrated aſtrologer, known 
by the name of Seimei, a man of univerſal know- 
ledge in all myſteries, both of nature and art ; 
whether relating to the ſtars, to dreams, to omens, 
or indeed to any thing elſe. As this aſtrologer 
was ſo profound a ſcholar, it was neceſſary, in 
order to eſtabliſh his reputation, that he ſhould 
be born in a miraculous manner; which notion 
ſeems to prevail over all thoſe eaſtern nations. 
We are informed, that his father was a prince, 
and his mother a fox, who being cloſely purſued 
by the huntſmen, had fled for refuge and protec- 
tion to his majeſty. This fox, it ſeems, was what 
is called in Europe, a Fairy, who, throwing off 
her maſquerade dreſs, appeared before the ſove- 
reign in all the ſplendor of a perfect beauty. 

The king being enamoured with her admirable 
charms, married her, and had by her this famous 
aſtrologer. When he grew up, he invented a ſet 
of myſterious terms which he compriſed within 
the compaſs of one verſe only, as a charm or pre- 
ſervative for ſuch perſons in particular, whoſe nar- 
row circumſtances obliged them to work on un- 
lucky days, for the ſupport of their wives and 
children. They believe that there is ſuch a ſuper- 
natural virtue in this ſingle verſe, that all thoſe 
who repeat it reverently, in a proper manner, on 
the morning of an unlucky day, will be preſerved 
from all the evils that would otherwiſe attend him. 

It is a circumſtance but little known to the 
Europeans, that in Japan there are ſeveral orders 
of heathen Monks, many of whom live in con- 
vents, founded by ſome of their great men, but 
the greateſt number live in woods and deſerts, 
where they feed on roots and fruits, or whatever 
elſe the places will afford. They have likewiſe 


places of refuge for ſuch as have committed the 


moſt horrid crimes, particularly murder, theft, 
&c. Near Miaco, there 1s a mountain which they 
call Kota, inhabited by Monks, whoſe rules and 
ſtatutes are leſs ſevere than any of the other or- 
ders. This convent is very large, and affords an 
aſſylum for the moſt flagitious offenders, nor 
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can the civil magiſtrate enter within their bounds 


— — 


to ſeize any criminal whatever. The malefactor 
is not only ſecure while under their protection, 
but may purchaſe his liberty, if he is able, by 
depoſiting a certain ſum of money for the ſer- 
vice of the convent. This order was founded by 
one Kaboday, who is adored as a god, and lamps 
are kept continually burning delle his image; 
and although it is conſidered as one of the higheſt 
acts of piety, to contribute towards the ſupport 
of this convent, yet the Monks do not altoge- 
ther depend on the oblations of devotees ; but 
ſpend much of their time in agriculture and 
commerce, which brings them in a conliderable 
revenue. 


The perſon whoſe peculiar province it is to 


ring the hours of the day, gives the people notice 
likewiſe of the times appointed for public prayers 
as well as preaching. Their ſermons turn, for the 
moſt part, on moral duties, and the preacher is 
exalted on a roſtrum or pulpit, much like thoſe 
uſed in Europe. On one fide of him is placed 
the image of the titular ſaint or order to which 
he belongs, and to this idol the devotees preſent 
as much money as the nature of their circum- 
ſtances will permit. On each ſide of the pulpit 
is a lighted lamp hanging down from the canopy 
which covers it; and a little below it is a kind of 
deſk or pew, for the junior ſcholars, where ſome 
fit and others ſtand. . The preacher, who is ge- 
nerally a perſon well advanced in years, wears a 
hat on his head, in the form of an umbrella, and 


holds a fan in his hand, and before he begins his 


ſermon, he ſeems to be much abſorbed in con- 
templation on the gods, and attentive to what he 
is about to deliver. After this the preacher rings 
a little bell, that is ready at his hand, which is 
the uſual ſignal for ſilence; then he opens a book 
which lays upon his cuſhion, containing the fun- 
damental principles, and moral precepts of his 
ſect. Having read his text, he explains it to the 
people, and concludes with ſaying ſomething in 
honour of the ſect or order to which he belongs. 
It is expected, that each of the hearers ſhall con- 
tribute ſomething to the preacher, who never 
neglects to put them in mind of it; and both be- 
fore and after ſermon, they are obliged to fall 
down on their knees and repeat ſome prayers, 
which they do by the ſignal of the preacher's ring- 
ing his little bell. , 

The natives of Japan have, for the moſt part, 
but one wife, but then they are allowed to put 
her away whenever they think proper, even on 
the moſt trivial occaſions. She never brings him 
any marriage portion, leſt ſhe ſhould boaſt that 
ſhe had enriched her huſband; for the men are ſo 


jealous of their honour, that they will not have 


it inſinuated, that they are under obligations even 
for the higheſt favours they can procure, or attain 
to in the enjoyment of this life. 

But notwithſtanding all theſe pretenſions to 
honour, yet, in many parts of their conduct, they 
are ſo avaricious and diſhoneſt, that although 
crucifixion is the common puniſhment for theft, 
yet nothing is more common than for them to 
ſteal from each other. Divorces are very fre- 
quent among them, as may be naturally concluded 
from what has been already advanced; but till 
thoſe who put away their wives, are never much 


eſteemed afterwards. All their marriages are 
contracted 
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contracted by the conſent of their parents, and 
care is taken that the parties be as near the ſame 
age as poſſible; and although the bridegroom 
does not accept of a marriage portion with the 
bride, yet he beſtows ſeveral preſents upon her 
relations, according to the nature of his circum- 
ſtances. 77051. 

On the morning ef the day appointed for the 
celebration of the marriage, both parties, attend- 
ed by their relations, go out of town, at dif- 
ferent gates, and meet at the bottom of a ſteep 
hill, which they aſcend by a flight of ſteps, and 
the young couple place themſelves in two tents 
made for that purpoſe. The parents of both 
parties, ſeat themſelves behind the bride, while 
a band of muſic plays behind the bridegroom» 
but all without the tents. The reſt of the reti- 
nue remain at the bottom of the hill, and while 
the muſic is playing, the bridegroom and bride 
walk with lighted flambeauxs in their hands 
towards the altar of the god of love, whoſe 
image is repreſented with the head of a dog, as 
an emblem of that fidelity which ' ſhould take 
place in the marriage ſtate. The image holds a 
ſtring in his hands, as a ſymbol of the form of 
matrimonial engagements, and near the god, and 
between the two parties, ſtands a Bonze,' whoſe 
office it is to perform the marriage rites. * There 
are ſeveral lamps lighted at a ſmall diſtance 


from each other, at which the bride lights 


her flambeaux, which ſhe holds in her hand, 
pronouncing at the ſame time, a form of words 
dictated to her by the Bonze, and after this the 
bridegroom lights his flambeaux by that of the 
bride's. 

This part of the ceremony is accompanied 
with loud acclamations of joy, and all the rela- 
tions and friends, congratulate the young couple. 


The Bonze then gives them his benediction or 


bleſſing, and thoſe who remain at the bottom 
of the hill make a large bonfire, into which is 
thrown all the little toys, and other play- things, 
with which the bride amuſed herſelf, while ſhe 
was in a ſtate of childhood. Others preſent the 
bride with a diſtaff and ſome flax, thereby in- 
timating, that from thenceforward, ſhe muſt 
apply herſelf to the prudent management of do- 
meſtic affairs. The ceremony concludes with 
the ſacrifice of two oxen to the god of marriage, 
and then the bride is conducted home to her 
huſband's houſe, where ſhe meets with every 


thing proper for her reception. The. pavement, 


and threſhold, are both ſtrewed with greens or 
flowers, according to the ſeaſon of the year, and 
flags and ſtreamers on the top of the houle, ſeem 
to promiſe one continued ſcene of uninterrupted 
happineſs and delight. 22 Face 

As they are divided into many ſects, ſo, we 
find, that 1n the education of their children, they 
inſtruct them in the knowledge of thoſe prin- 
ciples which they themſelves have embraced; 
tor they conſider it as a duty they eto the 
community at large, to bring up their children 
uſeful members of ſociety. The principal part 
of the education of youth, conſiſts in laying 
before them the moſt ſtriking and exemplary 
parts of the conduct of their gods and heroes, 
that they may imitate their example, and live in 
ſubordination tothe civil power. This is, in all 
reſpects, conſiſtent with natural religion, which, 


| 


ſo far as we can learn, is implanted in the heart 
of every man; for how could we be condemned 
by a Righteous Being, unleſs, at the ſame time, 
it was acknowledged that we have the purity of 
a divine law ſet before us, and invitations to obe 
its precepts. Every parent feels a ſecret pleaſure 
in giving his children a virtuous education, and 
although it too often happens, that the beſt in- 
ſtructions are proſtituted to the worſt of purpoſes, 
yet the duty remains binding, and will do ſo to 
the end of time. 5 

On the firſt day of the new year, all the prieſts 
walk in proceſſion to the emperor's palace, where 
they renew their oaths of allegiance, which how- 
ever, is not looked upon as a ſufficient ſecurity 
to the prince, who has always a confidant in 
waiting, who obliges them to ſwear the follow- 
ing ſacred oath. - © I call heaven to witneſs, and 
ce all the gods of the ſixty-five provinces of the 
«empire, that I will be a loyal ſubject to my 
© ſovereign.” All theſe oaths are ratified by 
the perſon ſwearing, opening a vein and lettin 
out ſome of his blood, and if it ſhould happen 
afterwards, that he is found perjured, then his 
life muſt make an attonement; for as blood is 
required to ratify the oath, ſo a proper repara- 
tion for a breach of his infidelity muſt be, his 
blood ſpilt in ſuch a manner as the judges ſhall 
direct. a „ 2917 | 
When a perſon dies, they are obliged to pro- 
duce, at leaſt, two or three witneſſes, to prove 
that he was not a Chriſtian at the time of his 


death, and they go ſo far, as to enquire whether 


in the whole courſe of his life, he ever made any 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity ; for were ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance to take place, the body of the deceaſ- 
ed would be thrown upon a dunghill, like that 
of a dog. ö N © 

If the deceaſed has lived in reputation in the 
world, and it is diſcovered, upon the ſtricteſt 
examination, that he never was a Chriſtian, then 
the civil magiſtrate permits that his body ſhall 
be burnt. On all ſuch ſolemn occaſions, the 
relations and friends, all dreſſed in white, as a 
ſign of deep mourning, repair to the funeral 
pile, about an hour before the proceſſion begins. 
All the women are veiled, and a ſuperior Bonze 
marches in the front, attended by thirty others 
of an inferior rank. The prieſts are dreſſed in 
linen frocks like ſurplices, over which they wear 
a black cloak, and above all, a brown garment, 
and each carries a taper in his hand. After 
theſe come two hundred Bonzes, who ſing hymns 
to, and invoke the god whom the deceaſed wor- 
ſhipped while he was alive. Then follows a great 
number of hired mourners, who carry poles in 
their hands, with papers fixed to. the ends of 
them, pointing out the virtuous actions of the 
perſon whoſe 2 they are about to celebrate. 
After them come eight young Bonzes, divided 
into two bands, holding long canes over their 
heads, with ſtreamers at the ends of them, on 
which are inſerted ſeveral hierogriphical figures, 
and theſe laſt are attended by two young men, 
who carry unlighted torches. * 

Several other perſons, all dreſſed in brown, 
with black leathern caps on their heads, varniſh- 
ed over in the neateſt manner, with the names 
of their idols inſcribed on them, follow after 
the Bonzes, After this firſt train, come four 
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men, with the corps of the deceaſed, 2 up- 
tight in his coffin, with his head inclining ſome- 
what forwards, and his hands cloſed, as in a 
praying poſture. The corps is dreſſed in white, 
aving a paper robe over it, compoſed of the 
leaves of a book, wherein are deſcribed the ac- 
tions of the god, to whom he was, in his hfe-time, 
moſt devoted. The male children ſurround the 
corpſe, and the youngeſt ſon carries a lighted 
taper in his hand, it being his buſineſs to ſet fire 
to the funeral pile. The whole of the proceſſion 
is cloſed by the neighbours, who teſtify their 
ſorrow, by deep ſighs and hedious lamentations. 
In this order, they march to the place where 
the funeral pile is erected, which is ſurrounded 
with four walls covered with white cloth, ex- 
cept the gates through which they are to enter. 
In the middle a deep grave is digged, and at 
each ſide of it, is a x A covered with all forts of 
proviſions. On one of them ſtands a chaffing 
diſh, like a cenſor, full of live coals and ſweet 
wood, and as ſoon as the corpſe 1s brought to the 
brink of the grave, they faſten a long cord to 
the coffin, which is made like a bed for the de- 
ceaſed to reſt on. After they have carried the 
body in proceſſion three times round the grave, 
they lay it on the funeral pile, while the prieſt and 
relations call on the gods to be propitious to the 
ſoul of the deceaſed. After this, the ſuperior 


prieſt, who leads the van of the proceſſion, walks | 
three times round the corpſe with his lighted ta- | 
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none preſent knows, beſides himſelf and Hits 
brethren. The body is then conſumed to aſhes, 
and the whole contents of the funeral pile are 
thrown into the grave, where a monument is ſet 
up in memory of the deceaſed, This part of the 
ceremony being over, the relations of the de- 
ceaſed retire home, where they have a ſplendid 
entertainment, and all that is left is au to the 
poor. If any remains of the deceaſed are left 
unburied, the relations pick them carefully up, 
and bury them in a gilded urn, in their gardens, 
which they viſit from time to time, with the ut- 
moſt feryour of devotion, believing in the im- 
mortality of the ſoul. 

All thoſe honours we have juſt now mention- 
ed, are appropriated to the noble, the great, and 
the illuſtrious, for the poor and the indigent, 
have no right to expect any ſuch things. It is 
ſufficient, that the king and the beggar die juſt 
alike, but there is no neceſſity that the ſame 
pomp ſhould attend both after their death. In 
Japan, thoſe whoſe narrow circumſtances will 
not permit them to honour their relations with 
pompous funerals, are obliged to employ their 
neighbours, to inter them any where in the fields, 
without the leaſt regard to decency. The Bonzes 
or prieſts abhor the poor, and ſhun them in every 
place, as they would a perſon who is labouring 
under an infectious diſorder, nor do they ever 
pray to the gods in their behalf. Perhaps, this 
is too much the caſe in other nations, but of 
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per, waving it three times over his head, and re- | that we leave the candid reader to judge, 


peating ſome myſtic words, the meaning of which 
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Ti inhabitants of theſe. countries are 
all Heathens, and their form of religi- 
on is the moſt ſtupid and ſenſeleſs that 
can be imagined. They believe, that if they 
appear at particular times and ſeafons, before 
their idols, and make a few unmeaning grimaces 
and ridiculous geſtures, they will be rewarded 
for ever in eternity. They are all of one ſect 
fo that there is no neceſlity, as in Japan, for one 
povy to ſeek a toleration in matters of religion, 
rom another. Their prieſts, monks, or Bonzes, 
as they are indiſcriminally called, are fo ignor- 
rant, that they know little more, beſides that of 
perfuming their idols once every morning, to 
which ſervice they are called by the ringing of a 
bell. Their convents and pagods, are ſituated 
for the moſt part on mountains, and ſubje& to 
the power and authority of the city or town 


near to which they are ſituated. They have one 

articular convent with ſix hundred monks in 
it, and one city that has four thouſand of religi- 
ous ſects under its juriſdiction. They are diſtri- 
buted into ſelect bands, or companies, ſome of ten, 
ſome of twenty, and others of thirty members, 
the oldeſt of whom, in each claſs, 1s the prin- 
cipal, or ſuperior, and if any one proves careleſs, 
or remiſs in his duty, he is ordered to be cor- 
rected and chaſtiſed by the reſt of the brethren, 
but if the crime is of a flagrant nature, he is 
given up to the power of the civil magiſtrate. 

Relations are not allowed to marry within the 
fourth degree of conſanguinity, and love is 2 
paſſion to which they are in a manner ſtrangers; 
for it often happens, that their nuptial cere- 
monies take place before they are nine or ten 


years of age, ſo that if ever they know any 


— 


— — 
— — 


* It is foreign to the plan of this work, to give a Geographical Account of the various nations whoſe modes of religion we faithfully 
deſcribe, and therefore we ſhall take the liberty of recommending to our readers, a work of real merit, on this ſubject: It is 
A New and Complete Collection of Voyages and Travels, written by Mr. John Hamilion Moore, maſter of the Academy at Brent- 
ford, and author of the Practical Navigator, &c. This e collection of Voyages and Travels, includes a Complete Sy/tem 
of Gograpeys and all the important voyages of captain Cook, and the other late circum-navigators, whoſe new diſcoveries have 

n of ſo much conſequence to Europe in general. We heartily wiſh the work ſucceſs, from a perſuaſion that the learned 
author has taken great pains to render it a valuable acquiſition to all ranks of 837 260 

The Copper-plates, Maps, and Charts, with which it is embelliſhed, are elegantly executed, and one or two numbers at a 
time, may be had, price only 6d. each. To prevent miſtakes, however, it may not be unneceſſary to be particular in or- 
dering Moore's Yoyages and Travels, as there are works of a fimilar nature, upon which little dependance ſhould be placed. 
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it muſt be long after marriage. 
The women, particularly the wives of the poorer 
ſort, are treated with great cruelty, but their 
ſpirits are ſo much depreſſed, and not knowing 
where to procure a remedy, they become as it 
were inſenſible of their miſery. - The marriage 
ceremony conſiſts of the relations of the bride- 
groom, accompanied by himſelf, making a for- 
mal tour round the town with a band of muſic 
playing before them. When they come to the 
door where the bridelives, the bridegroom knocks, 
and meets with a very favourable reception. After 
this, he conducts the bride home, and the whole 
ceremony ends with a ſplendid entertainment, 
Polygamy is allowed among them, and when 
they pleaſe they can put away both their wives 
and children; but this horrid, unnatural prac- 
tice, ſeldom takes place; for as we have already 
taken notice in the former part of this work, 


thing of love, 


« The light of nature is not yet extinguiſhed 


* 


ce among the heathens.“ 5 i 

When a perſon of rank dies, all his relations 
go into mourning for three years, nor are they 
ermitted, during the whole of that time, to fol- 
— any ſecular employment. They weep, howl, 
and tear their hair, to ſhew their concern for 
the deceaſed; and they put the corps into a. 
double coffin, finely varniſhed, and gilt over, 
according as the nature of their circumſtances 
will permit. They put into the coftins whole 
ſuits of cloaths, with proviſions, money and ſe- 
veral ſorts of warlike inſtruments, for the uſe of 
the deceaſed in the other world; from which 
we may learn, that they have but very carnal 
notions of the ſoul. 

The night previous to the funeral, is ſpent 
in innocent amuſements, and at day-break all 
the relations ſet out on horſeback, making the 
moſt hedious lamentations. Thoſe who bear the 
corpſe, move in a flow ſolemn manner, ſinging 
hymns; and if the deceaſed was rich, he has ge- 
nerally a monument erected to his memory, but 
thoſe who are poor, are buried in graves about 
three feet deep. Three days after the interment, 
the relations and. friends of the deceaſed make 
a formal viſit to the grave, and recreate them- 
ſelves there ſome time. Every full-moon, they 
cut the graſs that grows around the tomb, and 
make free-will offerings of rice. But this is not 
all, for it often happens that the Bonzes, in or- 
der to get ſome employment, will tell the rela- 
tions, that the deceaſed lies uneaſy in his grave, 
upon which they take up the coffin, and renew 
the whole funeral ſolemnity, for which the Bonzes 
or prieſts receive their fees. 


Having ſaid ſo much concerning the idols of. 


theſe heathen nations, it may not be improper, 
in this place, to ſay ſomething concerning the 
true God, and alſo on the nature of idols. The 
true God 1s defined to be a moſt glorious ob- 
ject, the author of all things, who had no begin- 
ing of days, nor will have any end of years. He 
is infinite, eternal, and unchangeable ; he is poſ- 
ſeſſed of all thoſe perfections which we admire, 
but cannot fully comprehend. His wiſdom is 


conſpicuous in the formation of the world, and. 


indeed in the creation of every thing ; for as a 

great divine ſays, a pile of graſs is ſufficient to 

confute an Atheiſt, His power is diſplayed to 

our ſenſes, in the works of his providence ; he 
10 8 


tog 
holds the waters in the hollow of his hands; he 
weighs the mountains in a balance, and taketh 
up the earth as a very little thing. Eh 

In his holineſs, he exceeds all that we poor 
mortals can comprehend, for. he.is of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity. Sinners ſhall not ſtand 
before him, nor the wicked dwell in his preſence. 
Men ſhould tremble at his juſtice, eſpecially 
when they conſider their own guilt. The juſtice 
of God, in the moral government of this world, 
may be known by particular inſtances of its ope- 
rations, but will not be fully underſtood, till 
Chriſt ſhall come to judge the world in righte- 
ouſneſs. The temporal death, to which every 
human being is ſubject, is a proof of the juſtice 
of God, in puniſhing our firſt parents for their 
diſobedience; but the moſt aweful diſplay we 
have of divine juſtice, is in the death of Chriſt, 


There the wrath of God againſt fin was diſplay- 


ed in the moſt lively colours; Divine juſtice 
was ſatisfied by the facrifice offered, and man, 
a rebel to his creator, reconciled through the 
blood of attonement propheſied of long before, 
and pointed out by types and figures. His good- 
neſs fills the devout ſoul with admiration here 
below, and will afford him matter for praiſe in 
eternity. Is not that goodneſs infinite, that can 
bear with our daily, and numerous provoca- 
tions? Is not that goodneſs infinite, that can ſtoop 
down to behold the affairs of this lower world, 
and raiſe up one, while it caſts down another? 
Butabove all, 1s not that goodneſs infinite, which 
could ſend an only begotten ſon, to die for ſin- 
ful men, when they were loſt in all ſorts of ini- 
quity, working all manner of uncleanneſs with 
greedineſs. Such are a few of the outlines of 
the characters of the true God, whom eve 

Chriſtian worſhips ; and, therefore, we ſhall next 
ſay ſomething concerning the falſe gods of the 


Heathens. 


As the benefit of light is beſt known when 
contraſted with darkneſs, ſo truth is the more ad- 
mired for being compared with falſhood. All that 
is good, amiable, praiſeworthy, glorious, bene- 
volent,. juſt, and merciful, is to be found in the 
character and attributes of that God, whom the 


Chriſtians worſhip ; among the gods of the Hea- 


thens, 1t 1s juſt the reverſe. And here let us 
Enquire into their attributes, for there muſt be 
ſome qualities aſcribed to them. | #1 

Are they infinite? that is impoſſible, for they are 
actually lodged in temples, made with hands; nay, 
they are often carried from one place to another, 
their heads and their hands cut off, and ſome- 
times they are reduced to aſhes. 

That they are not eternal, we can make no 
manner of doubt, for new ones are made almoſt 
every day; and ſurely a created being cannot pro- 
perly be an object of divine worſhip. Sculptors, 
painters,engravers, ſmiths, and indeed almoſtevery 
trade, have, in their turn, contributed towards 
the making of gods; and ſo infatuated are man- 
kind, that many of them can fall down and 
worſhip the works of their own hands. Are they 
unchangeable ? No: Inſtead of enjoying ſuch a 
variety of qualities, their very colours are often 
changed twenty times in an age; and almoſt 
every year, new paſſions are aſcribed to them. 
And this is done merely according to the ca- 
pricious manner in which men are led by» their 


E e paſſions, 
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paſſions, without conſidering, that they degrade 
their nature, and become more contemptible 
than the beaſts that periſh. ; 

Again, let us enquire more minutley into thoſe 
qualities which naturally preſent themſelves to 
our obſervation, as rational creatures. And firſt, 
with reſpect. to wiſdom, let us for once ſuppoſe 
that the idols adored by Heathens, in ancient 
and modern times, were, and really are, what 
their worſhippers believe them to be, namely, be- 
ings endowed with ſovereign. power, able to 
reward the virtuous, and puniſh the vicious, to 
pardon the penitent, and to ſupply the wants of 
thoſe in diſtreſs. I ſay, let us admit theſe things 
by way of ſuppoſition, and then enquire, whether 
one cr all of them will hold good? For if it can 
be made appear, that they have none of the qua- 
lities of the true God; then they are no more 
than dumb and dead idols. And firſt, have they 
wiſdom? No: how can an inanimate being be 
endowed with wiſdom. But then ſuppoling them 
to be real objects of worſhip, it will naturally 
follow, that the religion enjoined by them, is the 
reſult of Divine Wiſdom and Knowledge. Now 
let any reaſonable perſon aſk himſelf, whether 
the forms of worſhip which we have already taken 
notice of among the Heathens, being in them- 
ſelves altogether barbarous, could on any ac- 
count whatever, point out happineſs to poor fallen 
man? Certainly, the contrary did, and always will 
continue to take place. Had theſe beings been 
endowed with wiſdom, they would have lead 
their people who worſhipped them to happineſs; 
but alas! the poor votaries were and are left in a 
ſtate of darkneſs, no hope beyond the grave was 
promiſed, nor the means preſcribed, by which it 
might be attained. 

Again, with reſpect to power, where did they 
ſhew it? a god without power, is no god at all. 
Nothing was more common, than to find the 
victorious commander of an army ſetting fire to 
conſecrated temples, and carrying off the gods, 
as ſo many priſoners, in triumph. Nay, what 
notions could the people have of power, who, 
when their idols refuſed to comply with their 
requeſts, actually brought them out into the 
open ſtreets and ſcourged them. 

Holineſs, the life and ſoul of practical reli- 
gion, is not to be met with among Heathens in 
this age, nor was it to be found among thoſe of 
antient times. Where could holineſs or purity of 
the heart and life be found, where whoredom, drun- 
kenneſs, and even unnatural crimes, were not 
only tolerated, but even celebrated. Let us, 
like Conſtantine the Great, draw aſide the veil 
which concealed the impurities daily committed 
in their temples, and we ſhall behold, what is 
" bor proper to be named. Should thoſe idols be 
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objects of worſhip, whoſe prieſts taught the groſſeſt 
impurities; who rejoiced in what the worſt of 
men conſider as ſhame; who ſet aſide the order 
of nature, and actually attempted to overthrow 
Divine Providence itſelf, But is juſtice to be 
found among theſe gods? No: we muſt not look 
for juſtice in a ſyſtem eſtabliſhed on falſhood. 
All thoſe actions by which men are enobled 
above the irrational part of the creation, were 
treated with contempt. Revenge, theft, plun- 
der, murder, and indeed, the moſt odious crimes 
were, and ſtill are conſidered as ſo many virtues 
and the more notorious the guilt of the crimi- 
nal, the more he was conſidered as an object of 
approbation. Goodneſs, that glorious attribute 
of God, was not to be found among the antient 
Heathens, and in vain do we look for it at 
preſent. Could a good benevolent Being, teach 
men to do that which is cruel? No: but ſuch 
was, and ſtill is the practice of the Heathens. 
Can that religion have goodneſs in it, which 
teacheth huſbands to inculcate into the minds of 
their wives, that it is neceſſary for them to burn 
themſelves on a funeral pile? Can there be 
goodneſs in that parent, who, diveſting himſelf 
of bowels of compaſſion, can ſee his child offer- 
ed up as a victim at the altar of an idol? True 
religion condemns the ſentiment, and humanity 
ſhudders at the practice. | 

Truth, the laſt attribute, or quality we ſhall 
mention, never could, or never can be found 
among the Heathens. Can truth be found in 
that ſyſtem from which wiſdom, power, holi- 
neſs, juſtice, and goodneſs are baniſhed ? It was 
ſaid of God, that it was impoſſible for him to 
lie; and with reſpect to the Heathens, it may 
be juſtly taken notice, that even ſuppoſing 
their 1dols were animated beings, all that their 
prieſts have taught us is no better than the groſ- 
ſeſt falſhood. Plato ſaid, that truth was the 
form of, the Divine Being, and if fo, then every 
thing contrary to it mult conſtitute the charac- 
ter of an idol. Having thus drawn a parallel 
between the true God and the idols of Hea- 
then nations, we ſhall ſay with Joſhua of old, 
“ Chuſe you this day, whom you will ſerve.” 
The beſt way to point out falſe religion, is to 
diſplay it in its native colours, and men, by 
ſeeing unaccountable ' abſurdities preſented to 
them as objects worthy of their notice or 


regard, will become in love with the truth. 


Truth carries conviction along with it, and 
happy muſt that man be, who ſeeks wiſdom. 
He who ſincerely enquires after truth, has great 
reaſon to hope, that God will dire& him to it, 
and convigce him of its excellency above every 


thing in this world, | 
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at the time of Chriſt's appearance among men, 


portant events. | 
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the approbation of his readers, will, at 

all times, blend entertainment, infor- 
mation, and inſtruction together; ſo we ſhall 
now part with the Heathens for ſome time, and 
preſent the public with an account of that reli- 
gion which has the true God for its author, the 
blood of Chriſt for its foundation, happineſs for 
its object, and glory for its conſummation. 

But here it is neceſſary that we ſhould lay 
down'the plan upon which we intend to proceed, 
becauſe Chriſtianity lays open to us an, ample 
field for ſpeculation, for information, and for 
inſtruction: we ſhall therefore divide the ſubject 
into the following branches: 

Firſt, the ſtate of Chriſtianity from the time 
of its firſt promulgation, till it received the ſanc- 


k 8 the author, who would wiſh to obtain 


- tion of the civil power, under the emperor Con- 


ſtantine the Great. 
Secondly, an account of all the hereſies that 
ſprang up during the firſt three centuries.  . 
Thirdly, an account of the Chriſtian church, 
from the time of the emperor Conſtantine the 
Great, down to the reformation. 
Fourthly, an account of the Greek church, 
both in antient and modern times. | 
Laſtly, an account of the Albigenſes and Wal- 
denſis. i 
In conducting this moſt laborious part of the 
work, we ſhall endeavour not to give offence to 
any perſon whatever, and having finiſhed it, we 
ſhall once more teturn to the Heathens, and 
then to thoſe religious parties which took their 
riſe in Europe, after the reformation. _. 
Long had the wretched race of Adam conti- 
nued in a ſtate of. ignorance and darkneſs, and 
from theſe ſources, all ſorts .of crimes took their 
riſe. To draw a picture of the Heathen world 


would be to paint out human nature in its moſt 
depraved ſtate. The knowledge of the true 
God was loſt; blaſphemy, obſcenity, and im- 
* conſtituted the eſſential parts of their pub- 
ic worſhip; and although many of them believ- 
ed in the doctrine of the immortality of the 
ſoul, yet they had confuſed and carnal notions 
concerning it. As God is the univerſal Lord 
and Sovereign of nature, ſo he generally accom- 
pliſhes the ſchemes of his providence by natural 
means. Thus we find, that in order to intro- 
duce the glorious redeemer into the world, and 
make way for the propagation of his goſpel, a 
variety of circumſtances took place, which hu- 
man ſagacity could not have planned, nor could 
the deepeſt penetration have ſeen into the im- 


About three hundred and thirty years before 
the incarnation, a remarkable change took place 
in the civil government of this world. The 
Perſian kings, with their ſubjects, having forgot 


the dignity of their characters, and bravery of 
their anceſtors, became an eaſy conqueſt for the 
ambitious Grecian hero, Alexander, and by this 


| 


* 2 


important, unthought of event, the Greek lan- 
guage was taught and propagated throughout 


a great part of Aſia, where different dialects had 


been ſpoken before. But this was not all, for 
the mighty kingdom which Nebuchadnezzar 
had ſeen in a viſion, and of which Daniel had 
propheſied, was now riſing to a ſtate of unex- 
ampled, unheard of magnitude. This was Rome, 
the haughty miſtreſs of the world, who boaſted 
that. the ſun roſe and ſet in her dominions. She 
gratified her own ambition, by-trampling on the 
civil rights of mankind ; but while ſhe was en- 
ſlaving the nations, God made her an inſtru- 
ment towards carrying the joyful ſound of the 
goſpel throughout the Heathen world. For al- 


though it pleaſed divine wiſdom, to give power 


to work miracles, and ſpeak in unknown tongues, 
yet this privilege ſeems to have been confined 
to the apoſtolic age. It was, therefore, an un- 
{peakable advantage to the world, that through- 
out the Roman empire two languages only were 
generally ſpoken, namely, Greek and Latin, and 
it frequently happened, that ſuch as learned the 
one as the language of his country, .acquired 
the knowledge of the other, partly by reading, 
and partly by converſation. | | 
Such was the ſituation of the world, at the 
time when God ſent his only begotten Son ta 
juſtify ſinners, both by his active and paſſive 
obedience. But in what manner was this' great 
deliverer uſhered into the world? Here angels 
are loſt in admiration ;. believers are filled with 
gratitude ; while the profane are left to mock. 
'The eternal Lord of heaven and earth, ſubmit- 
ted to lodge nine months in the womb of a poor 
obſcure virgin, and although he was the king of 
kings, and lord of lords, yet his mother, at the 
command of a pagan emperor, was obliged to 
leave the place of her nativity, and travel above 
ſixty miles, in a ſtate of - pregnancy, in order to 
pay a poor inſignificant poll-tax. Although he 
was to have the heathen for his inheritance, and 
the uttermoſt parts of the earth for his poſſeſſion, 
yet his mother was obliged to undergo the pains 
of child-bearing in a ſtable, among beaſts, and 
inſtead of a cradle, the long promiſed Meſſiah 
was laid in a manger. His ite was ſought after 
greedily, by the bloody Herod, and his poor 
reputed parents, were obliged to travel for ſhel- 
ter into Egypt, taking along with them, him 
was to cloath ſinners with a robe of right) - 
neſs. In a humble, obſcure ſtation, the Eternal 
Son of God, and who thought it no robbery to 
be equal to God, and to be God himſelf, lived 
till he was thirty years of age, along with his 
reputed parents. The time in the eternal de- 
cree of God, was fixed for his entering upon 
his public miniſtry, and then Chriſt Jeſus, that 
he might confer honour on his own forerunner, 
John the Baptiſt, ſubmitted to be baptiſed in the 
river Jordan, for although ſpotleſs from every 
impurity, yet he made the following declaration, 
e that it behoved him to fulfill all righteouſ- 


« neſs; 


— 
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« neſs; that is, he was to comply with every 
ceremony in the law, whether preſcribed or 
« introduced,” From that period, till upwards 
of three years after, he went about doing good, 
from place to place, and from houſe to houfe. 
To the humble minded, the glory of his divinity 
ſhone through the veil of his humanity, and un- 
der the character of a poor deſpiſed man, the 
attributes of the Deity were ſeen. Ar laſt the 
Jews, who conſidered him as an impoſtor, be- 
cauſe he did not make his appearance amon 
them with popular grandeur, brought a falſe 
accuſation againſt him, and he was condemned 
by the Roman power to be crucified, a death 
only inflicted on ſlaves; but all this had been 
pointed out in the propheſies, long before Chriſt 
made his appearance in the world, but the hearts 
of the Jews were hardened, and they could not 
fee the glory of their own Meſſiah. | 
It has been objected by the deiſts, why might 
not an angel, or even a human being, have ſuffered 
for the ſins of mankind, upon the ſuppoſition of 
there being any neceſſity for an attonement ? 
To this it is anſwered; firſt, that there was an 
abſolute neceſſity for an attonement; for with- 
out that, offending men could never have been 
reconciled to an offended God. Secondly, nei- 
ther a human being, nor an angel, could make 
an attonement ; for the guilt having been con- 
tracted in conſequence of the breach of a Di- 
vine law, preſcribed by an infinite being, it was 
neceſſary that an infinite being ſhould make the 
proper ſatisfaction. Laſtly, whatever regard may 


Mall only anfwer, that this ſcheme of Divine 
Redemption was projected by unerring wiſdom; 
by that wiſdom it was carried on, and by Al- 
mighty power, it has riſen triumphant over all 
oppoſition. Again, it has been objected, why 
did Chriſt ſubmit to lay his head in the ſilent 
grave? to This it is anſwered, that it was done 
in order to complete the whole ſcheme of redemp- 
tion; and in this ſentiment we are countenanced, 
not only by all the antient Chriſtian fathers, but 
alſo by the argumentive reaſoning of the late 
lord chancellor King, who was an ornament to 
his country, and an honour to the Chriſtian reli- 
ion. 
: And firſt, the reaſon why he ſubmitted to be 
buried, was, that he might encourage his faith- 
ful followers to meet death with fortitude, and 
lay down their heads in the grave, in hopes of a 
bleſſed reſurrection to immortality. He ſancti- 
fied the grave for us poor finners, and as death 
could. not detain him in a ſtate of mortality, fo 
death ſhall not have dominion over his follow- 
ers, ho are not under the law, but under grace. 
; Scondly, our Saviour ſubmitted to be buried, 
and went into the ſtate of the dead, that he might 
complete 'the whole work of his hymiliation. 
As he humbled himſelf and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the croſs, ſo he 
ſubmitted ſtill farther to be buried, and his ſoul 
went to that place where the ſpirits of juſt men 
are waiting to be made perfect. | 
Thirdly, he laid himſelf down in the grave, 
and his ſoul went into the inviſible regions, that 
he might triumph over principalities and powers, 
and this he was to do in his own proper perſon, 
to convince the grand adverſary of mankind of 


e ee to the arguments here laid down, we || 


his Almighty power, and to encourage his faith- 
ful followers to believe that he is able to conduct 
them through time, and make them happy in 
eternity. 5 "i 

Laſtly, the principal end of our Saviour's 
deſcent into the grave, and into the inviſible re- 
gions below, was, that he might ſubject himſelf 
to the laws of death, and be in every thing con- 
formable to them; for ſeeing that he became our 
high-prieſt to redeem and fave us, it behoved 
him in all things to be like unto us, fin only ex- 
cepted. Therefore when he died, his bedy, like 
unto ours, was committed to the grave, and his 
ſpirit fled to the receptacle of bleſſed ſouls, where 
It waited till his reſurrection. 

Hitherto we have beheld our mediator and re- 
deemer in the inglorious and mean eſtate of his 


humanity, throughout all the ſtages of that tem- 


poral life he ſubmitted to for our ſakes. We have 


attended him to the moſt abaſing period, namely, 


the ſeparation of his two eſſential parts, the ſoul} 
and the body, and the conſigning of them to 
their reſpective manſions and habitations. His 
exaltation now follows, and that ſun of righ- 


teouſneſs, which fat in redneſs and obſcurity, 


aroſe with light and ſplendour. The earth could 
not detain his body, nor the receptacle of de- 
parted ſpirits his foul, but each were obliged to 
deliver up their prey. It had been propheſied, 
that the ſun of righteoufneſs ſhould ariſe with 
healing under his wings, and this was accom- 
pliſhed in the moſt ſtriking manner, when our 
Saviour roſe from the grave. He triumphed 
over the power of death and hell; he led capti- 
vity captive, and gave gifts for man, even for the 
rebellious, that God the Lord might dwell among 
them. But here it is objected by the deiſts, 


why did not he ſhew himſelf openly to thoſe 


rulers of the Jewiſh people, who had condemned 
him as an impoſtor ? The anſwer is obvious, they 
were unworthy of ſuch a favour, they had rejected 
the evidence of their own ſenſes while he was 
daily working miracles among them, and no 
doubt, but had he appeared to them after his re- 
ſurrection, they would have treated him in the 
ſame contemptible manner. 

St. Auſtin Eu. ce there is a certain meaſure of 
* {in and of grace, after which God withdraweth 
«© himſelf.” During forty days Chriſt converſed 
with his diſciples, and then he aſcended into 
heaven, where he ſat down at the right-hand of 
his father, and ſhall remain until he comes to 
judge the world in righteouſueſs. But the Di- 
vine Redeemer did not forget his glorious miſ- 
ſion here below. While in a ſtate of humiliation, 
he told his diſciples, that he would be with them 
to the end of the world. © Becauſe I live, you 
*« ſhall live alſo.” And conſequently we find, 
that a few days after his reſurrection, he ſent the 
Holy Ghoſt, in a moſt miraculous manner, up- 
on his diſciples; and thus from beginnings the 
moſt weak, and by means the moſt deſpicable 
in human eſtimation, the little ſtone cut out of 
the rock became an exalted mountain, and 


daſhed in pieces every thing that oppoſed it; and 


this leads us naturally into that part of our nar- 


rative which, in the firſt place, preſents itſelf to 


our conlideration. 
For ſome time after our Saviour's reſurrection, 
his diſciples preached to none, except thoſe of 
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miniſters, are generally mentioned 1n\the plural 


ngaaumber, in the account we have of czurches in 
the New Teſtament. For this there might be 


to which we need not be ſtrangers. 
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ircumciſion, whether Jews or proſelytes, and 
chi, was done, that the faithfulneſs of God might 
ſhine conſpicuous, who had promiſed that the 
offers of grace and ſalvation ſhould firſt be made 
to Iſrael. This an, however, was ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded by one of a much more enlar ed nature 
for as it had been foretold, that the Meſhah 
ſhould be a light to lighten the Gentiles, ſo 


it was neceſſary that the apoſtles ſhould extend 
their labours all over the world. Wherever they 


went to preach the goſpel, it was their conſtant 
F, ties to ordain the firſt fruits of their labours 
95 the work I. ie miniſtry; or in other 


* their firſt converts wei! pointed elders 


* the churches. Theſe elders” .biſhops, or 


many weil. realons, which have not been 
uanimitted to us, though there are ſeveral others 
Firſt, the 
violence of the perſecution was ſuch, that many 
of theſe elders were put to death, and 1t was 
therefore neceſſary, that there ſhould be ſome 
always ready to ſucceed them. Secondly, their 
ſtrict attention to the duties of their ſtation, found 
them ſo much employment, that it was neceſſary 
to have more tꝰ one in a church. Laſtly, it 
ſeems to have been a temporary inſtitution for 
the advantage of the church, in its infancy, to 
inſtru the converts, who were extremely nu- 
merous, and to guard them againſt relapſing in- 


it, nor indeed do any of the learned Roman 
Catholics ſay much againſt the Proteſtants. We 
ſhall now attend to the Chriſtian form of worſhip, 
till Conſtantine the Great depreſſed the power 
of the Heathens, and granted the followers of 
our Lord a civil eſtabliſhment throughout every 
pal of the empire. ; it 

When the congregation was aſſembled, the 


firſt part of divine worſhip was to read a e of 


the ſacred ſcriptures, and beſides the ſcriptures, 
they often read epiſtles from neighbouring 
churches, particularly ſuch as related to the 
martyrdom of thoſe who had laid down their 
lives for the truth. The perſon who read to the 
congregation, was one who was a candidate for 
holy orders, and he was called the clerk, or more 
frequently the reader. The place from whence 
he read was an eminence in the church where he 
could be ſeen and heard by all the people. This 
eminence was called pulpitum, from whence our 
word pulpit is derived. No perſon was permit- 
ted to ſpeak while he read, for during the three' 
firſt centuries of Chriſtianity, reſponſes were 
not uſed in the church. How much was read 
at a time 1s not certainly known, but it appears 
that it was ſometimes more or leſs, according as 
circumſtarices varied the caſe, for the Chriſtians 
were often obliged to meet privately in the night. 

When the reading of the ſcriptures was over, 
then followed the ſinging of pſalms, which made 
a conſiderable part of their ee for as Pliny 


writes, they met together an hour before day to 


to idolatry; but it does not appear that e ng an hymn to Chriſt, and this was done to ele- 


office was to be „ av Hy - certain, 
even before tb be -n1ſtle St. john, 
nn 095 t 61 9916019495 1521 4: A or biſhop 
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diſciples to 1he buſineſs of the 
biſhops, or elders, was 9 preach to the people, 
to pray with them, and admin. -» the ſacraments. 
The ſecond order in their churches was thatof 
deacons, and from amongſt them, the biſſ. were 
enerally elected. Their office was, to viſit the 
fick, to pray with them, and in times of perſe- 


cution, to aſſiſt the biſhop in viſiting the people, 


from houſe to houſe. Holy and humble, as the 
followers of their divine maſter, they led their 
people as a ſhepherd does his flock, nor could 
the fear of death prevent them om viſiting and 
adminitc., , -onfolation to ſuch as were in pri- 
ſon. Duri. leiſure hours, they followed ſe- 
cular employments, that their pe iignt not be 
burdened to ſupport them, but whenever a ſup- 
port was wanting, it was chearfully granted them. 
In their dreſs, they were extremely plain, f. 


they minded chiefly ſpiritual things, waiting for || 


the coming of their Lord. It is plain, that ſuch 
as were Jews, and embraced the Chriſtian rel: 
glon, wereat libertyto practiſe their own rites and 
ceremonies, but they were not to impoſe them 
on others; but this fell into diſreſpect, and Jewiſh 
ceremonies were ſeldom uſed after the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem. 

Such was the ſtate of the Chriſtian church, dur- 
ing the age of the apoſtles, and it is generally 
allowed, that few ceremonies were obſerved till 
the time of Conſtantine the Great. All deno- 
minations of Proteſtants allow this, the greateſt 
writers of our eſtabliſned church have proved 

10 | 


vate the mind by heavenly raptures of praiſe 
and 2doration, and to raiſe a pious ſoul into a 
greater degree of admiration of God's love and 
bounty. What thoſe pſalms were which they 
ſung, 1s a queſtion which ſhould: be reſolved, 
and in doing this we are not left in the dark, 
for we have the teſtimony of the moſt learned 
fathers to ſupport us. 

Theſe divine ſongs, were either ſuch as they 
had collected out of the ſacred ſcriptures, par- 
ticularly: the book of pfalms, or ſuch as were of 
their own private compoſing. As for the man- 
ner of ſinging there was not a fixed rule, every 
church being at liberty to make choice of what 
they moſt approved of, for it was the matter, 
rather than the manner, that was attended to. 
In ſome churches, the people ſung all together 
in concert, and in others they ſung alternately. 
As for organs or any other ſort of inſtrumental 
muſic, it was not then known in church; for 
it cannot rationally be ſuppoſe nat in thoſe 
days of almoſt continual perſecu iανι they could 
either uſe or preſerve them. 

When the ſinging was over, e bifiop ſtood 


and delivered the ſermon, whicn generally 


laucd an hour, but ſeldom more. It conſiſted 
u. an explication of what had been read in the 
leſſons, and concluded with ſome practical in- 
ferences. As ſoon as the ſermon was ended, all 
preſent in the congregation roſe up to preſent 
their public prayers unto Almi-;zy God, which 
according to the evidence ov Juſtin Martyr, 
Cyprian, andm any others of the fathers, were offer- 
ed generally ſtanding, particularly on Sunday, for 
on that day 1t was conſidered as a ſin to kneel. 
Indeed, the preacher generally concluded his 


ſermon with an exhortation to the people to ſtand 
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up, as will ar from the following ſpecimen 
of one of Orifin's, «© Wherefore ſtanding up, 
« Jet us beg help from God; let us pray that we 
« may be made worthy of Jeſus. Chriſt ; let us 
« offer up ſacrifices to the father through Jeſus 
« Chriſt, who is the propitiation of our ſins, 
« to whom be glory and dominion, for ever and 
« ever, Amen.” : | 

Accordingly, the whole pms N ſtood up, 
and turned their faces to the eaſt, in which at- 
titude they continued during the time of prayer; 
but here it will be neceſſary, that we ſhould ac- 
count for this ceremony. Firſt, it was aſſigned 
by many of the fathers as a reaſon for praying to 
the eaſt, that it was the moſt excellent quarter of 
the world, becauſe it was ſymbolical of the glo- 
rious light which aroſe upon the heathen world ; 
for as the ſun gives light to the world, ſo does 
the goſpel to ſinners. But the beſt reaſon aſſigned 
for this practice is, that they miſunderſtood the 
prophecy of Zechariah vi. 12. where it is ſaid, 
« Rehold the man whoſe name is the Branch ;” 
and becauſe they did not underſtand Hebrew, they 
uſed the Septuagint verſion, where the word 
Branch is tranſlated the Eaſt. 

The congregation being thus turned towards 
the eaſt, they put themſelves in a praying pol- 
ture, ſtretching out their hands, and lifting up 
their eyes to heaven; when the miniſter ſaid, 
« Lift up your hearts.” After this, the mi- 
niſter began to pray; but here it is neceſſary we 
ſhould take ſome notice of the habit in which he 
officiated, and with reſpect to this, we ſhall only 
repeat what has been left on record by the fathers 
who lived in thoſe times. | 

His uſual garb was_ a Pallium, which was the 
fame with what we call a cloak; for that being 
the moſt plain, ſimple garment, it was worn by 
the Chriſtians in general, in preference to the 


| Toga, or Roman gown, which was more gay and 


ſplendid. Therefore we find, that thoſe who 
embraced Chriſtianity, quitted the Toga and put 
on the Pallium, as a ſign of humility, and indi- 
cating their being dead to the world. This mean 
habit induced the heathens to ridicule the primi- 
tive Chriſtians ; for in the works of Tertullian, 
there is extant an eſſay, entitled, a Defence of 
the Cloak. Tertullian adds further, that 
no veſtments were worn over the cloak, and 
ſpeaks againſt ſome preachers in his time who 


© will bleſs thee, I will magnify thee, through 
« the eternal high prieſt, Chriſt Jeſus thy be- 
© loved ſon, by whom, to thee, with him and the 
6 holy ghoſt, be glory, now and for ever. Amen.“ 

Every biſhop prayed in what words he pleaſed, 
but no doubt they. were ſuch as were proper to 
elevate the mind to the higheſt ſtrains of devo- 


tion. We do not mean to ſay, that they did not 


occaſionally uſe forms, for, probably, many of 


them did, but only that they were not impoſed, 
| one biſhop uſing one form, and another uſing 


another; others did not uſe any. But what- 
ever forms they uſed, they could not be read out 
of a book, which is evident from the poſture in 
which they ſtood, which was either-with their 


| eyes lifted up to heaven, or with them ſhut. 
| Thus Origin ſays, that, A true Chriſtian prays 


| 


| 


| 
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uſed to throw off their cloaks, which he con- | 


demns as a ſuperſtitious affectation, and a hea- 
theniſh cuſtom. * So, ſays he, the heathens 
«> pray to their gods, which, if it ought to have 
ce bing done, would have'been enjoined by the 
te apoſtles, who have given directions concern- 
te ing the manner of prayer.“ 

Prayer was delivered with a modeſt, baſhful 
voice, that being moſt proper for thoſe who came 
to acknowledge the multitude and heinouſneſs of 
their fins, and beg God's pardon and grace, which 
are the chief parts of prayer; muſick being 
more proper for praiſe and thankſgiving. When 
prayer was concluded, the people faid Amen, or 
So be it, and ſometimes the Lord's prayer was 
uſed, and at other times omitted, Thus in the 
divine and heavenly prayer of Polycarp, when 
chained to the ſtake, the concluſion runs in the 
following words: * Lord, I will praiſe thee, I 
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in every place, cloſing the eyes of his ſenſes, 
but opening thoſe of his mind.” Now let them 
have prayed in either of theſe poſtures, it will 
appear evident that they could not read; for how 
could they turn over the leaves of the book, 
while their hands were ſtretched out towards 
heaven in the form of a croſs, or when their eyes 
were ſhut ? 32h 

The laſt thing to be ſaid concerning their 
prayers, 1s to enquire whether they uſed only one 
at a time, or whether a great many ſhort collects, 
as we do in our public worſhip. In anſwer to 
this, all we can ſay, with any degree of proba- 
bility is, that for the eaſe of the biſhops on faſt 
days, when the ſervice was three times as long as 
on other days, they might uſe ſeyeral ſhort col- 
lects; but this we advance rather by way of con- 
jecture, than as amounting to a full proof. 

Baptiſm 1s the next ceremony to be taken no- 
tice of, and here it will be neceſſary to point out, 
firſt, who baptized ? ſecondly, who were bap- 
tized ? and laſtly, the manner of baptizing? And 
firſt, the perſon baptizing was uſually the 
biſhop or preſident of the church; for after 
the beginning of the ſecond century, when the 
churches were greatly increaſed in the number 
of members, and the biſhop was not able to diſ- 
charge the whole of the duty, a new order was 
inſtituted, called Preſbyters, Theſe preſbyters 
were choſen from among the people, and ordain- 
ed in the ſame manner as the biſhop ; but although 
they aſſiſted him in all the ſacred offices, yet the 
chief parts, particularly the celebration of the 
ſacraments were diſcharged by him as preſident, 
if he was preſent. But by his conſent, even if 
he was preſent, preſbyters and deacons were per- 
mitted to do all theſe things, and this was the 
more neceſſary, as it frequently happened, that 
the biſhop was confined in priſon for preaching 
the goſpel, a truth which moſt of them' ſealed 
with their own blood. | | 

Secondly, with reſpect to the perſons who were 
baptized ; all that we can learn, is, that they were 
of two ſorts, namely, they were either infants, or 
perſons grown up, to years of maturity. Infants 
were the children of Chriſtian parents, and grown 
perſons were ſuch as had been converted from 
Pagan idolatry. That infants were baptized, 
appears evident from many conſiderations ; 
baptiſm was always precedent to the Lord's 
Supper, and none were admitted to receive the 
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ſo obvious that it needs no proof, for if any one 
doubts of it, he may find a thouſand proofs in 
the writings of Jreneus and Juſtin Martyr, who 
were among the firſt of the fathers that lived 
neareſt to the apoſtolic age. We do not intend 
here to inſinuate, that all the churches were una- 
nimous in their conſent, that the baptiſm of in- 
fants was a goſpel doctrine, but only that it was 

enerally practiſed as coming in the room of the 
Be of circumciſion. This is not to be 
wondered at, when we conſider what a near affi- 
nity there was between the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
ſyſtems : the one was the ſhadow of good things 
to come; the other was the completion of all the 
propheſies and promiſes. 

The perſon, if advanced in years, was firſt 
aſked ſeveral queſtions by the biſhop, concerning 
his knowledge of the principles of the Chriſtian 
faith; as, firſt, whether he abjured the devil and 
all his works? and, ſecondly, whether he aſſented 
to all the articles of the Chriſtian faith propoſed 
to him? By theſe articles of the Chriſtian faith 
is generally underſtood that ſymbol called the 
Apoſtles Creed ; but this is falſe, for before the 
time of the emperor Conſtantine, the creed called 
the Apoſtles, was not known. Previous to that 

eriod every church had its own creed, but ſtill 
in eſſentials they agreed ; they all agreed in the 
fundamental articles of religion, but they often 
differed with reſpect to diſputed points. This, 
however, made no breach in the unity of faith ; 
for although they differed in ſmaller matters, 
yet they were all united in thoſe things that re- 
lated to their eternal falvation ; they lived in 
harmony together, and they conſidered each 
other as brethren. | 

Thirdly, let us attend to the manner of bap- 
tiſm, one of the moſt ſolemn rites in the Chriſ- 
tian church; for as a perſon who enters into a 
military life ſwears to bs obedient to his general, 
ſo the Chriſtian at baptiſm ſwears to ſerve faith- 
fully the captain of his ſalvation, the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt. And the firſt part of the ceremony was 
exorciſm, which was the caſting out the devil, 
or the unclean ſpirit. This practice they founded 
upon an explanation of our Lord's farewell 
diſcourſe to his diſciples, Mark xvi. 17, 18. 
There Chriſt commanded them to go forth, 
preaching the goſpel, and to baptize ; which was 
to be an unalterable, perpetual miniſtration, to 
the end of the world. Then he proceeds to tell 
them, that for the ſpeedier propagation of the 
goſpel, and that the heathens vec the more 
readily embrace it, he would confer on them, 
and the firſt preachers thereof, the gift of work- 
ing miracles. That is, they ſhould in his name 
caſt out devils, and {peak in unknown tongues, 
as they moſt eminently did on the day of Penti- 
coſt ; that they ſhould, without being injured, 
take up ſerpents, as St. Paul did at Malta ; and 
if by accident they drank any deadly thing, it 
ſhould not hurt them. It was added, that by 
laying their hands on the ſick, they ſhould heal 
them; and all this they did, as we are aſſured by 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, 

However, all theſe were extraordinary gifts, 
that were to laſt no longer than the apoſtolic age ; 
but we find that their immediate ſucceſſors, and 
even down to the time of Conſtantine the great, 
they believed them to be ordinary, and of a fixed 
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nature. In the act or ceremony of exorciſm, the 
biſhop, or whoever officiated for him; commianded 
the unclean ſpirit to depart out of the catechumen, 
uling ſeveral prayers ſuitable to the occaſion, 
with impoſition of hands. Next followed bap- 
tiſm itſelf, and the perſon being ready to be bap- 
tized, the miniſter by prayer conſecrated. the 
water for that uſe, and baptized him in the name 
of the father, and of the ſon, and of the holy 
pom As to the form of baptizing, it ſeems to 
ave been by dipping the whole body, except in 
caſgs of ſickneſs, when the life of the perſon 
might have been in danger. If the perſon bap- 
tized by ſprinkling happened to recover, he was 
generally re-baptized by immerſion; and no 
perſon could be admitted to wy orders who had 
not been baptized in this latter form, RAe 
Juſtin Martyr, who lived about the middle of 
the ſecond century, relates, that when 4 
was over, the perſon baptized was admitted into 
the number of the faithful, and received the 
other ſacrament of the Lord's-Supper. with the 
reſt of the congregation ; who ſent up their united 
prayers to God for him. From this circumſtance 
as related by Juſtin Martyr, it appears that 
prayers only followed after baptiſm ; but ſoon 
after his time ſome other rites were introduced, 
which although in themſelves rather of an indit- 
ferent nature, yet, in after ages, were very much 
abuſed, and upon them was raiſed a ſyſtem of 
ſuperſtition, | 
The firſt of theſe ceremonies, which probably 
was introduced in the church towards the latter 
end of the ſecond century, was called unction, 
or anointing, which ceremony they borrowed 


from the Jews; for Tertullian writes, © This 


c unction is according to the Jewiſh diſpenſation, 
© wherein the high-prieſt was anointed with oil 
« out of an horn, as Aaron was by Moſes.” 
The deſign was, that they might be conſidered 
by their brethren as conſecrated perſons, like 
Chriſt, who is often called the anointed of God. 
The ſecond of theſe rites was, the marking 
the baptized perſon on the forehead with the ſign 
of the croſs, by which was denoted that they 
were to be ſtrong and valiant in the cauſe of 
Chriſt, having their hearts fortified and ſtrength- 
ened ; and therefore it was made on the moſt 
viſible part of the body, the forehead, which is 
the ſeat of courage and confidence. As the 
Chriſtians in their afflicted perſecuted ſtate, could 
not prevent the heathens from coming into their 
aſſemblies, ſo we find, that part of the informa- 
tions exhibited againſt them was, that they made 
the ſign of the croſs on their foreheads, that they 
might fight for Jeſus Chriſt againſt the emperors. 
The conſequence was, that the firſt part of their 
puniſhment conſiſted in marking with a hot iron 
the ſign of the croſs on their foreheads. Another 
ceremony was impolition of hands, or what has 
been ſince called confirmation; and this was 
practiſed from an opinion, that baptiſm was not 
perfect without it. 
Confirmation was conſidered in the ſame light 
as we do abſolution of ſins, as appears from the 
united teſtimonies of all the Chriſtian fathers Who 
lived between the death of Juſtin Martyr, and 
the reign of Conſtantine the Great, and although 
the ceremony was in its own nature ſimple, inno- 


cent, and expreſſive, yet we find, that it was af- 


terwards 
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terwards uſed to a bad purpoſe, by placing too 


| much confidence in it. 
confirmation was not confined to a ſingle inſtance 


in the life of one perſon, for as many of the 
primitive Chriſtians, through fear of perſecution, 
relapſed into idolatry, and were again reſtored to 
the boſom of the church; ſo it was neceſſary, be- 
fore they were re-admitted, that they ſhould be 


byters had a right to confirm, as well as biſhops, 
their ordination being the ſame, the difference 
conſiſting only in dignity and power. : 
Having ſaid thus much concerning the firſt ſa- 
crament of the Chriſtian church, baptiſm, we 
ſhall now proceed to conſider in what manner the 
primitive Chriſtians adminiſtered the ſecond, 


into a methodical ſyſtem, we ſhall point out, firſt, 
the time when, ſecondly, the perſons by whom, 
and laſtly, the place where it was adminiſtered, 
or in the language of ſome divines, ſolemnized. 
Firſt, as for the time, it was generally at the 
concluſion of their ſolemn ſervices ; for as Juſtin 
Martyr writes, © after they had read, ſung, 
*-preached, and prayed, they proceeded to ad- 
© miniſter the Euchariſt.” But as for the parti- 
cular time, there was no rule, in general ; every 
particular church fixing the time according to 
the nature of their circumſtances. In the age 
of Tertullian, who lived about the latter end of 
the ſecond, and the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, they received it in the evening, which in- 
duced the heathens to accuſe them with putting 
out their lights, and mixing together in an inde- 
cent manner. This, however, was a falſe accu- 
ſation; for the Chriſtians avoided oſtentation in 
their ſacred myſteries, on account of the cruelties 
inflicted upon all thoſe who had the unhappineſs 
to be informed againſt, and dragged before the 
pro-conſul of the province where they reſided, 


any one, to be obedient to the civil powers, and 
to contribute towards relieving the wants of their 
brethren, according to the nature of their cir- 
cumſtances, for every one was at liberty to give 
what he pleaſed. St. Cyprian, biſhop of Car- 
thage, ſays, that ſome received the Euchariſt in 
the morning, and others in the evening; from all 
which we may learn, that the meetings of the 
Chriſtians were not exactly fixed, but that they 
met together as often as they had opportunities, 
only that they preferred the firſt day of the week, 
now called Sunday, to all other times whatever. 
Secondly, the perſons communicating, were not 
all who profeſſed the Chriſtian faith ; for Origin 
writes, that it did not belong to every one to eat 
of the bread, and drink of the cup, in the ſacra- 
ment. This privilege was reſerved for thoſe 
whoſe characters were unſpotted, and who lived 
holy lives in the fear of God, in the practice of 
religious duties; by all which they did honour to 
their Divine Redeemer. Now, as none but the 
faithful and the pious were admitted to this ſa- 
cred ordinance, ſo it will naturally be inferred, 


that catechumens, who had not been properly 


But the ceremony of 


confirmed. It may be further added, that preſ- | 
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inſtructed, and relapſed penitents who had re- 
turned from idolatry, were excluded. Thug 
when the common ſervice was over, and the con- 
gregation of the faithful were going to approach 
the ſacred table of the Lord, all the penitents 
who had not been reconciled, ' and the cathechu- 
mens, who had not been properly inſtructed, 
were deſired to withdraw; and, however 
juſt and equitable, ſuch an inſtitution might 
appear to an unprejudiced man, yet partly 


| from the unjuſt accuſation of falſe brethren, and 
| more genenerally from the malice of the hea- 


— —— 


thens, particularly their prieſts, the civil gover- 
nors were made to believe, that the Chriſtians 


practiſed unnatural crimes ; an accuſation, not 


| only unjuſt, but in all reſpects contrary to their 


— —— 
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called the Euchariſt, or the Lord's Supper. And || principles, which were pure and holy. 


in treating on this, that the reader may be led | ; ne 
| celebrating the Euchariſt, but here it is neceſſary 


Thirdly, let us now attend to the manner of 


to obſerve that the external rites were not always 
the ſame, for in ſome parts they made offerings 
to the poor before the miniſter conſecrated the 
elements, and in other parts of the world it was 
done afterwards. In general the rule was for the 
miniſter, biſhop, or preſbyter, or by what other 
name he was called, to begin with an explanation 
of the ſacrament, and an exhortation to the 
faithful to receive it in a worthy manner. After 
the exhortation, the miniſter prayed for a bleſſ- 
ing on the elements, to which the people gave 
their aſſent, by iaying Amen. This prayer was 
one, but it conſiſted of two parts, namely, peti- 
tion and thankſgiving. In the former, they prayed 
for the peace of the church, the quiet of the 
world, the health of the emperors, and in a word 
for all men who needed their prayers. In the 
latter, they thanked God for lending Jeſus Chriſt, 
his ſon, into the world, and for the inſtitution 


| of the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, and dur- 


Pliny, a heathen, in his letter to the emperor | 
Trojan, ſays, that the Chriſtians met before ſun- | 
riſing to celebrate their myſteries ; but inſtead | 
of accuſing them of any crimes, he ſays, that | 
they bound themſelves by an oath, not to injure | 


ing this ſolemn act, the miniſter took both the 
bread and wine into his hands and conſecrated 
them at once. | 

Prayer being ended, the words of inſtitution 
were read, that ſo the elements might be conſe- 
crated by the word as well as by prayer. Then 
the miniſter took the bread, and having broken 
it, gave it to the deacons, who diſtributed it to 
the communicants. It happened, however, in 
ſome places, that the miniſter himſelf went round 
with the bread and wine to the communicants ; 
for ceremonies were but little attended to in 
thoſe ages by the Chriſtians. In moſt places 
every individual had the bread and wine deliver- 
ed to him, either by the biſhops or deacons ; but 
in the church of Alexandria, the whole was placed 
on a table, and every one took what he pleaſed. 
As for the poſture of receiving the ſacrament, it 
was different in various places. In Alexandria 
the communicants ſtood up and received the 
elements, which was after the following manner: 
The bread and wine being conſecrated, the faith- 
ful came up in order to the communion table, 
where ſtanding, they received the elements, and 
then returned to their places again; but although 
this practice was not univerſal, yet thus much 
is certain, that no perſon could receive the Eu- 
chariſt kneeling, between the feaſts of Eaſter 
and Whitſunday, that poſture, during that time, 
being abſolutely prohibited by the church. 


The communicants having received the ele- 
| ments, 
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ſalm, or hymn, was ſung to the praiſe 
ad % of God; for as Tertullian writes, 
« every one ſung an hymn to God, either of his 
« own compoſition, or out of the ſacred ſcrip- 
4e tures.” Then followed the thankſgiving to 
Almighty God, for his great mercies, and a col- 
lection was made for the poor, which money was 
left with the deacons, in order to be diſtributed 
among thoſe who were in want, and as the name 
of every individual was known to the officers of 
the church, ſo deception ſeldom took place. 
Having hitherto ſpoken of the particular acts 
of public worſhip among the primutive Chriſtians, 


let us now enquire into thoſe circumſtances that | 


attended them; that is, ſuch as are inſeparable 
from all human actions, ſuch as place, time, ha- 
bit, and geſture. Some of theſe things have 
already been taken notice of, but to keep on in the 
moſt regular ſyſtematical manner poſſible, we 
ſhall enlarge a little farther. And firſt, as for 
the place, all will readily grant, that it is, and 
always muſt have been a neceſſary circumſtance 
of divine worſhip ; for if we ſerve God, it muſt 
be in one place or other. Now here it is ne- 
ceſſary to propoſe the following queſtion: Had 
the primitive Chriſtians fixed and determined 
places for public worſhip ? To this it is anſwer- 
ed, that uſually they had, though in times of 
perſecution it was often otherwiſe. Then, (as 
Foſebius ſays) they uſed to meet in fields, in 
woods, in deſarts, and ſometimes in ſhips that 
lay near the ſea coaſt, yet in times of peace, they 
choſe the moſt convenient place they could get 
for the performance of their ſolemn ſervices, and 
that was called a church. Thus at Rome, in 
the time of Euſebius, the place where the Chriſ- 
tians met to chuſe their biſhop, was called the 
church. At Alexandria, much about the ſame 
time, the biſhop appointed women to ſing to the 
faithful, and the place where they were to offici- 
ate, was the church. At Carthage, when a per- 
ſon renounced .the devil, and was baptized, it 
was in the church, the common name for the 
place where the Chriſtians aſſembled. 

As for the form of their churches, we have 
the following deſcription of them in Tertullian: 
© The houle of our dove-like religion, is ſimple, 
«© built on high, and in open vew, reſpecting 
«© the light, as the figure of the Holy Ghoſt, 
* and the eaſt, as the repreſentation of Chriſt.” 
The meaning 1s, that -their churches were built 
on high and- open places, and made light and 
ſhining, in 1mitation of the deſcent of the Holy 
Ghoſt upon the apoſtles, at the feaſt of Pente- 
coſt. As the moſt conſpicuous part ſtood to- 
wards the eaſt, it was in honour of Chriſt, whom 
they imagined to be called the eaſt, becauſe 
they did not know the Hebrew, where the word 
1s. But, although they had theſe churches for 
decency and conveniency, yet they never imagin- 
ed there was any holineſs in them, ſo as to re- 
commend, or make more acceptable their ſer- 
vices to God, any more than if they had worſhip- 
ed him 1n another place. ; 

Time 1s another neceſſary and indiſpenſable 
circumſtance of religious worſhip, for while we 
are 1n this world, we cannot join at all times to 
ferve God. Thus we find, that under the law, 


God inſtituted the Sabbath, with other feſtivals, 


for the benefit of his people meeting together 
19 
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to worſhip him. And ſo, under the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation, there are times and ſeaſons for wor- 
ſhip, for the benefit of the faithful, that they 
may be built up in true holineſs. Now the prin- 
cipal time was the firſt day of the week, and it 
was ſometimes called the Chief of Days, the 
Lord's Day, and by ſeveral of the fathers, it is 
called Sunday, although not often. It was kept 
as a day of rejoicing in memory of Chriſt's re- 
ſurrection from the dead. On this day they met 
together and performed all the acts of divine 
worſhip, ſuch as we have already deſcribed, and 
in private they ſpent the day in the moſt pious 
and heavenly manner, in reading, praying, ſing- 
ing, and in holy converſation. 

It was called Sunday, out of compliment to 
the Heathens, that they might know when they 
met, and be witneſſes of the purity of their wor- 
ſhip. But although they complied ſo far with 
the Heathens as to call it Sunday, yet from the 
whole of their writings, they never called it the 
Sabbath; and Juſtin Martyr wrote a treatiſe 
againſt thoſe who uſed Jewiſh manners. But in 
ſome parts of Aſia, where there were many Jews, 
the Chriſtians performed divine worſhip, both on 
Saturdays and on Sundays, that they might con- 
vince thoſe infatuated people, that although 
they worſhiped Chriſt as their God, yet they 
honoured Moſes, who was a divine law-giver. 

But beſides the firſt day of the week, the Chriſ- 
tians had ſome other times appropriated for 
public worſhip, and theſe conſiſted of faſts and 
feaſts. Their faſts were either occaſional or fix- 
ed. Occaſional faſts were ſuch as were not de- 
termined by any fixed period of time, but ob- 
ſerved on extraordinary occaſions, according as 
the nature of their circumſtances pointed out. 
Thus, when a violent perſecution raged, they 
kept faſts, and confeſſed their ſins, as being the 
procuring cauſes of the Divine diſpleaſure. In 
the ſame manner, when the empire was threat- 
ened with any apparent danger, they kept faſts, 
and prayed for the proſperity of thoſe emperors, 
by whoſe cruel edicts they were perſecuted. 
Theſe occaſional faſts were appointed by the 
biſhops of every church, as they thought them 
requiſite ; for Tertullian writes, *“ the biſhops 
e ordain faſts for their churches, according as 
ce the circumſtances require.” 

The other ſort of faſts were fixed ones, that 
is, ſuch as were always obſerved at the ſame 
time and ſeaſon, and theſe again were two-fold, 
either weekly or annual, The weekly faſts were 
kept every Wedneſday and Friday, and they 
were called Stations, in alluſion to the militar 
ſtations, or the ſoldiers ſtanding while on guard; 
why they faſted on Wedneſday does not appear 
in any parts of the writings of the fathers, but on 
Friday, they faſted in memory of Chriſt's cruci- 
fixion. 

As for annual faſts, they had but one, and 
that was what we now call Lent. Two reaſons 
were aſſigned ſor their keeping this faſt, and the 
firſt was tounded upon the miſconſtruction of that 
expreſſion, Matth. ix. 15. The days will come 
« when the bridegroom ſhall be taken from 
„them.“ This they imagined to be an injunc- 
tion of Chriſt to all his followers, to faſt at the 
return of that ſeaſon, when the bridegroom was 
to be taken away ; for the church is often com- 
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pared to 4 bride, and Chriſt to a bridegroom 
intimating thereby, the ſpiritual union that is be- 
tween them. Therefore theſe primitive Chriſ- 
tians conſidered the time when the bridegroom 
was to be taken away, to imply the period from 
his crucifixion, till his reſurrection; and during 
that time, they thought themſelves obliged to 
faſt, 

Secondly, from hence we may obſerve the du- 
ration of this faſt, or how long it was continued, 
and that was from the time-that Chriſt the bride- 
groom was taken away, to the time he was reſtored 
again; that is, from his crucifixion to his reſur- 
rection. Now according to their various com- 
putations of the beginning and end of Chriſt's 
being taken away, ſo was the duration of their 
faſt. Some reckoned from the beginning of 
Chriſt's agony in the garden, and others from his 
being betrayed by Judas. Some again from the 
time of his being nailed to the croſs, and others 
from his being actually dead; and ſo according to 
the diverſity of opinions and computations was 
their faſt of lent, either lengthened or ſhortened. 
Thus Hreneus writes, © ſome believe that they 
«© muſt faſt but one day, others two, others more, 
© and ſome that we ſhould faſt forty hours,“ 
which laſt ſpace of time ſeems to have been ge- 
neral among them. 

In after-times, this ſaſt was called Quadrageſima, 
that is, not a faſt of forty days, in imitation of 
Chriſt's faſting in the wilderneſs, but a faſt of 
forty hours, beginning at twelve o'clock on 
Friday, about which time our Lord was dying, 
and ending on Sunday morning, when he aroſe 
from the grave; ſo that from twelve o'clock on 
Good-Friday, as we call it, when Chriſt the 
bridegroom was taken away, they faſted in obe- 
dience to his command, as they imagined, till 
Sunday morning, when he was found again by 
his reſurrection, at which time they forgot their 
ſorrow and mourning, concluded their faſt, and 
began the joyful feaſt of Eaſter, or Chriſt's re- 
 lurreCtion. 

As for the manner of theſe faſts, they were 
ſoinewhat different; as firſt, there was the faſt of 
ſtations, which ended at three o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, or at the ninth hour, as it is called by 
Viftorinus an antient author. This ſervice, as we 
have already obſerved, was uſed on Wedneſdays 
and Fridays, and on them divine worſhip was 
ended at three o'clock in the afternoon. 

The ſecond were the occalional faſts, which 
we have already mentioned, and theſe laſted till 
late in the evening, and here it may be neceſſary 
to obſerve, that all occaſional faſts were kept in 
the molt ſolemn manner, by prayers and inter- 
ceſſions. 

The third ſort of faſts was called Superpoſition, 
and laſted till the morning of the next day. In 
ſome of the weſtern churches, this faſt began on 
Saturday, and continued till Sunday morning; 
but it differed much in the various parts of the 
world, ſome following one rule, and ſome ano- 
ther. And indeed, an unanſwerable reaſon has 
been aſſigned, why they did keep theſe faſts at 
different times, namely, that many Chriſtian wo- 
men were married to Pagan huſbands, and there- 
fore ſuch could not be up all the night without 
making miſchief in their families, which is con- 
trary to the goſpel of peace; ſo that the woman, 


in compliance with the duty ſhe owed to her 
huſband, refrained from faſting on that night 
which uſhered in Eaſter. 

As the faſts obſerved by the primitive Chriſ- 


tians, were either occaſional, or fixed, ſo were 


their feaſts; but as ſor the occaſional feaſts, there 
has. been ſo little controverſy concerning them, 
that we ſhall only add, that many of them were 
kept when ſome of the heathens were converted, 
and others in commemoration of a variety of 
particular events. | 

T heir fixed feaſts were either weekly or annual, 
and by weekly is meant, that they always obſerv- 
ed the Sunday as a feaſt, but it was ſpent in the 
moſt ſolem acts of Divine worſhip. Their an- 
nual feaſts were either thoſe held in commemo- 
ration of Chriſt, or in honour of the martyrs, 
Thoſe in commemoration of Chriſt, were at firſt 
only two, namely, Eaſter and Whitſunday, but 


afterwards we find Chriſtmas added to them, and 


of theſe we ſhall treat in their proper order. 

The moſt antient feaſt was that of Faſter, con- 

cerning the ſolemnization of which among the 
primitive Chriſtians there never was the leaſt 
doubt ; but there were violent diſputes concern- 
ing the time when it ſhould be kept. The 
churches in the Leſſer Aſia, kept their Eaſter on 
the ſame day the Jews kept their paſſover, whe- 
ther it happened on a Sunday or not ; but the 
church of Rome kept it on the Sunday after- 
wards, 
This diverſity of cuſtoms created much diſ- 
order, and many confuſions in the Chriſtian 
church, for the church of Rome attempted to 
impoſe her uſages on all the Chriſtian world, and 
the churches of the Leſſer Aſia peremptorily re- 
fuſed to comply. To quell the ſtorms and ap- 
peaſe theſe heats, the great and good Polycarp, 
biſhop of Smyrna, went to Rome, and conferred 
with Anicetus, biſhop of that church, who agreed 
that every church ſhould follow their own cuſ- 
toms, and this they continued to do till the time 
of pope Victor, who lived about the latter end 
of the ſecond century. This Vickor was a man of 
a violent temper, and ſo turbulent a diſpoſition, 
that he excommunicated all the churches in Aſia, 
calling them by the opprobrious name of here- 
tics, becauſe they would not comply with the 
cuſtoms of the church of Rome. 

But the churches in Aſia ſtood their ground, 
and maintained their old cuſtom till the council 
of Nice, 325, by their authority decided this con- 
troverſy, decreeing, that throughout the whole 
Chriſtian world, Faſter ſhould be obſerved on 
the Sunday next after the Jewiſh paſſover, and 
0 it has continued in moſt parts of the world ever 
ince. : 

The next feaſt obſerved by the Chriſtians, was 
that of Whitſunday, or Peatecoſt, in commemo- 
ration of the deſcent of the holy ghoſt upon the 
apoſtles, which alſo was very antient, as appears 
from the teſtimonies of many of the fathers, par- 
ticularly Origin and Tertullian. 

As for Chriſtmas, there is reaſon to believe it 
was not obſerved by the Chriſtians in the time of 
Origin, who lived near about the middle of the 
third century, and the reaſon is plain, becauſe 
they could not fix upon the day, nor even the 
month. Indeed, there were ſv many opinions 


concerning the time when this moſt important 


event 
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ed, that we are led to believe, 
A the primitive Chriſtians who 
obſerved it before the time of Conſtantine the 
Great; that) is, they did not keep it regular on 
a particular day; ſome churches obſerving one, 
and ſome another, while others paid no regard 
II. | 
1 T "oof. find, that almoſt from the beginning 
of Chriſtianity, or at leaſt ſoon after the death 
of the apoſtles, Eaſter and Whitſunday were both 
celebrated as feſtivals, but no notice was taken 
of Chriſtmas, till Chriſtianity had received a civil 
eſtabliſhment ; that is, it was not obſerved in a 
general way. The Baſilidians, a ſe& often men- 
tioned in eccleſiæſtical hiſtory, were the firſt who 
obſerved what has been ſince called Epiphany, 
as the day on which Chriſt was baptized, but in 
the churches in general, little or no notice was 
taken of it, becauſe All cuſtoms, rites, or cere- 
monies, firſt introduced by heretics were little 
regarded. : : ps 
Beſides theſe feſtivals above-mentioned, there 
were none others obſerved to the honour of the 
bleſſed Jeſus, nor of the Virgin Mary, nor of any 
of the apoſtles and evangeliſts, and which is very 
remarkable, it is ſeldom or ever, that the antient 
fathers, in their writings, gave the title of ſaints 
to thoſe holy perſons who propagated Chriſti- 
anity, but ſtile them fimply, Peter, Paul, John, 
&c. for the title of ſaint was introduced long 
afterwards. But there was another ſort of feſti- 
val, which every church commemorated annu- 
ally, in memory of thoſe who had ſuffered mar- 
tyrdom for the goſpel, and when they aſſembled 
together in their churches, they recited. the 
glorious acts of their martyrs, and exhorted the 
people to imitate them in an uniform courſe of 
Chriſtian duty. That this was their practice, 
will appear evident, when we conſider that the 
truth of it is ſupported by the teſtimonies of 
Cyprian, Tertullian, and many others, but when 
it firſt took place in the church cannot well be 
aſcertained at this diſtance of time. The firſt 
inſtance we have of it, is in the epiſtle from the 
church of Smyrna, giving an account. of the 
martyrdom of Polycarp, wherein they write, 
that they hau gathered up his bones, or rather 
his aſhes, and buried them in a decent place, 
where they were to meet once every year, and 
celebrate his pious actions with joy. And that 
they might be very certain as to the day on 
which the martyr ſuffered, there was in each 
church, a perſon appointed to take an account 
of theſe things, and to keep a faithful regiſter of 
them ; of this we have an inſtance in the works 
of Cyprian, biſhop of Carthage, who, during his 
exile, wrote to his clergy, deſiring them to mark 
down the particular day upon which the martyrs 
ſuffered, that ſo they might be commemorated 
along with the reſt of the faithful. In this ce- 
remony they had two things in view, firſt, to 
animate and encourage others to follow the glo- 
rious example of thoſe blefſed martyrs, whoſe 
ſufferings were recited to them; and ſecondly, 
to declare the veneration and reſpe& they had 
for thoſe Chriſtian heroes and champions of Jeſus 
Chriſt, who, by their martyrdoms, were. now 
freed from all their miſeries and torments, and 
tranſlated into a bleſſed and glorious immorta- 


lity, and expecting the truth of that ſaying, that 
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the day of a man's death is better than the day 
of his birth. 

As for the place, or places where theſe anniver- 
ſary ſolemaities were performed, it was at, or 
near the tombs of the martyrs, who were ufuall 
buried with the reſt of the faithful, in a diſtin& 
place from the Heathens ; it being their cuſtom 
to inter the Chriſtians by themſelves, ſeparate 
from the Pagans; accounting it an henious 
crime to mingle their ſacred aſhes with thoſe 
of their idolatrous, and perſecuting neighbours. 
And this was the reaſon why the Chriſtians would 
run upon ten thouſand hazards to collect the. 
ſcattered members of the dead martyrs, and de- 
cently to inter them in the common repoſito 
of the faithful. The Chriſtians had ſuch reſpect 
to the aſhes of their departed brethren who died 
in the faith, that they thought they could not do 
too much to honour them. | 

If, in the next place, it ſhould be enquired, in 
what manner they ſpent the days appropriated for 
theſe feſtivals? the anſwer will be obvious. They 
did not ſpend them like the heathens, in riot and 
debauchery, but in religious exerciſes, praying 
that God would give them grace and ſtrength to 
imitate thoſe martyrs who had gone before them; 
but during the whole of the period we are now 
writing of, no prayers were offered to the dead. 
That the circumſtances related above might lead 
to ſuch a practice cannot be doubted, and the 
whole may ſerve to ſhew, that the beſt means 
may be perverted to the worſt of purpoſes. 

As this is a very important period in the hiſtory 
of the Chriſtian church, and as much has been 
written concerning the rites and ceremonies, it 
is neceſſary that we ſhould, in this place, ſay 
ſomething concerning both, becauſe we are of 
opinion that too many confound the one with the 
other. By rites are meant ſuch actions as have 
a relation to the circumſtances or manner of wor- 
ſhip. As for inſtance: The ſacrament of the 
Lord's Supper was to be received in one manner 
or other, but whether from the biſhop or deacon, 
was the rite; Lent was to be obſerved a cer- 
tain ſpace of time, but whether one day, or two 
days, or more, though not exceeding three days, 
was the rite thereof; ſo that rites are neceſ- 
ſary concomitants of the circumſtances of Divine 
worſhip, appendages to them ; but they cannot 
with propriety be called eſſential parts, becauſe 
Divine worſhip can exiſt without them. 

By ceremonies, we are to underſtand ſuch 
things as are no way connected, either with the 


manner or circumſtances of Divine worſhip; but 


that the acts thereof may be performed without 
them. As for inſtance, in ſome churches they 
gave to perſons whom they baptized, milk and 
honey, and before they prayed, they waſhed their 
hands. Now both theſe actions were ceremo- 
nies, becauſe they were not neceſſary in diſ- 
charging the duty of Divine worſhip, unto which 
they had been affixed ; but till thoſe acts might 
have been performed without the aſſiſtance of 
ſuch ceremonies; for ſurely baptiſm might have 
been adminiſtered without milk or honey, and 
prayers offered up without waſhing of hands. 
And previous to our entering upon a ſubſequent 
part of this work, it will be neceſſary to enquire 
how, or in what manner, ſuch ceremonies crept 
into the Chriſtian church, while it laboured un- 


der 
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der a ſtate of perſecution, and long before it re- 
ceived a. civil eſtabliſhment from the emperor 
Conſtantine the Great. | 

It is evident, that many ceremonies did creep 
into the church in the moſt early ages, but from 
the beginning it was not ſo; for ſoon after the 
death of the apoſtles, the church became gra- 
dually ſpotted in her doctrine, as well as in her 
worſhip ; for corruption in doctrine, and pollu- 
tion in worſhip, go hand in hand together; they 
are inſeparable companions. Some eminent men, 
in all other reſpects, an ornament to the Chriſtian 
church, yet were ſo weak, that they attached 
themſelves to trifles and to ceremonies, upon 
which they laid too much ſtreſs, and although 
they did this with no evil intention, yet it was 
perverted to the worſt of purpoſes afterwards. 
Some made uſe of croſſes to ſtir up their devo- 
tions, and others had recourſe to many more in- 
fignificant ceremonies ; and this being done, dur- 
ing the heat of perſecution, may ſerve to ſhew, 
that human nature, in its preſent depraved ſtate, 
is juſt the ſame as it has been in all ages. Sim- 
plicity in the exterior parts of religion, will al- 
ways point out a divine origin 1n all, but when hu- 
man inventions are once mixed with the 1 
of God, then the glorious fabric is deformed, 
and the purity is ſpotted. | 


Others again were introduced through a miſ- 


underſtanding of ſome paſſages in the {ſcripture ; 
ſuch were their exorciſm before baptiſm, and their 
unction, or anointing after it, as we have already 
obſerved. And laſtly, ſome of them crept in 
through their dwelling among the Pagans, who, 
in their ordinary converſation, uſed an almoſt in- 
finity of ſuperſtitions, and ſome of theſe Pagans, 
when converted to the Chriſtian faith, brought 
along with them ſome of their innocent ceremo- 
nies, as they eſteemed them to be, either think- 
ing them decent and uſeful to ſtir up their devo- 
tions, or to gain over more heathens, who were 
offended at the plainnefs and ſimplicity of the 
Chriſtian worſhip. 

By theſe means, with others of a ſimilar nature, 
many ceremonies crept imperceptibly into the 
church, of which Tertullian gives the following 
ſevere cenſure ; © That they are deſervedly to be 
« condemned as vain, becauſe they are done 
« without the authority of any precept whatever, 
either of our Lord or his apoſtles; that they 
ce are not religious, but ſuperſtitious, affected, 


« and conſtrained, curious rather than reaſon- 


« able, and to be abſtained from, becauſe hea- 
« theniſh.” Such are the words of Tertullian, 
a learned preſbyter of the church of Carthage, 
about the latter end of the ſecond century, and 
as he was one of the moſt eminent writers in thoſe 
primitive times of Chriſtianity, much regard 
ſhould be paid to him. 

But with reſpect to the uſe of the rites and 
ceremonies hitherto mentioned, all churches 
were left to their own diſcretion, to follow their 
own cuſtoms and uſages, or to embrace thoſe of 
others if they pleaſed , from whence it is that 


we find ſuch a variety of methods in their divine 


ſervice, Thus in ſome churches the communi- 
cants received the elements .from the hands of 
the biſhop, and others from the hands of the dea- 


cons ; ſome made a collection before the ſacra- 


ment, others after it; ſome kept Lent one day, 


* 


ſome two days, and others exactly forty hours. 
Some kept EFaſter on the ſame day with the Jew- 
iſh paſſover, while others kept it on the Sunday 
following; and ſo in many other things. 

But although one church could not oblige ano- 
ther to a conformity in rites and ceremonies, yet 
a particular church or pariſh could enforce its 
own members to ſuch a conformity ; of which 
we find many inſtances in church hiſtory, and in 
the writings of the fathers. So that churches 
might differ from each other, but particular mem- 
bers could not form their own church ; which 
ſerves to ſhew, that they were charitable to each 
other, and yet regular in their diſcipline. A 
biſhop with the conſent of his people might in- 
troduce a new ceremony, but no individual was 
to bring in new ones, much leſs was he to foment 
tumults and diſſentions; which practice is con- 


demned by the holy apoſtle Paul in the following 


words, © But if any man ſeems to be contentious, 


« we have no ſuch cuſtoms, neither the churches : 


« of God.” 1 Cor. xi, 16. Which is as if the 
apoſtle had ſaid, if any men, either to ſhew their 
wit, or tolead and ſtrengthen a party, will con- 
tradict what we have ſaid, and affirm it to be de- 


cent and comely, either for men to pray co- 


vered or wemen uncovered, this ſhould filence 
ſuch oppoſers, that there is no ſuch cuſtoms in 
the churches of God, | 

When a biſhop died, the whole congregation 
met together to chuſe another in his room, and 
as there were preſbyters and deacons after the 
end of the ſecond century, nay deacons from the 
beginning, ſo it was neceſſary, as they lived in 
the ſtricteſt harmony, that the laity, nay all the 
members of the church whether males or females 
ſhould give their conſent. There were ſeldom 
any diſputes among them, for when the biſhop 
was elected by the majority, the minority were 


obliged to ſabmit ; that is, they were not to 


diſturb the peace of the church; for with reſpect 
to the period we are here writing of, Chriſtians 
had no civil power to ſupport them. When the 
people had thus elected their biſhop, they pre- 


ſented him to the neighbouring biſhops for their 


approbation and conſent, becauſe without their 


* concurrence there could be no biſhop legally in- 


ſtituted or confirmed; for as the people could 
not be ſuppoſed to be proper judges of their qua- 
lifications, ſo unleſs this method had been at- 
tended to, ignorant and ſcandalous perſons might 
have crept 1nto the office. 

When the neighbouring biſhops had approved 
of the election, the next thing to be done was to 
proceed to his ordination, which was always 
done in his own church, and by ſome of the neigh- 
bouring biſhops, but the number has never been 
aſcertained; for although the book called the 
Apoſtolical Canons ſays, that a biſhop ſhould be 
ordained by two or three biſhops, yer that book 
is of no great authority; and from all we can 
learn of ordination in the writings of the antient 
fathers, it is evident that three generally attended 
this ſacred ceremony. The number, however, 
was not confined to three ; for if more attended, 
it was conſidered as more valid and honourable. 
The ordination or conſecration being over, which 
was done by impoſition of hands, and a charge 
to the new biſhop, he was delivered to the con- 
gregation as their ſhepherd or paſtor, and 1155 

23 that 


ſured ? 
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that time he took upon himſelf the care of the 


church. The newly conſecrated biſhop ſent 
letters to the other biſhops in the province, inti- 
mating, that as he was now become one of their 


| brethren, ſo he begged that they would co-ope- 


rate with him in all things that could promote the 
roſperity of the church, and build up believers 
in their moſt holy faith. Thus a ſort of harmony 
was kept up among them, they lived as brethren 
of the ſame profeſſion, as ſervants of the ſame 
Divine Redeemer, and heirs of the ſame eternal 
inheritance. Happy for the Chriſtian church, 
had this fimple method of ordinations continued; 
but alas! we ſhall find many deviations from it 
in the courſe of this work; men are fond of 
changes, and ſuch is the depravity of human 
nature, that we ſeek to mingle with the purity of 
the truth, our vain imaginations and carnal 
ractices. 

The diſcipline in the primitive church, was as 
regular, mild, and ſimple, as ever could be de- 
viſed, conſidering that the Chriſtians lived in the 
midſt of heathens, who not only ſought every 
opportunity to calumniate them, but alſo ſtirred 
up the civil power againſt them, by which many 
pious perſons were condemned to ſuffer the moſt 
excruciating tortures, were torn away from their 


families and children, dragged before the Roman 


tribunals, and at laſt condemned to ſuffer the 
moſt ignominious deaths. 

As all communities muſt have laws for their 
government and good order, ſo it is neceſſary 
that the church of Chriſt ſhould have the ſame ; 
for without that, every thing would be diſcom- 

ſed, and inſtead of regularity and order, we 
ſhould have nothing but anarchy and confuſion. 
Let the Chriſtian church be ever ſo pure in its 
doctrines, yet either offenders will creep in, or 
ſome will become obnoxious by their refractory 
behaviour, who were not ſo before. It was there- 
fore neceſſary, that ſome ſort of punithment 
ſhould be inflicted on ſuch offenders; but that 
was only of a ſpiritual nature, carnal methods 
having not then been thought of. To clear up 
this point, we ſhall ſtate the following queries, 
and anſwer them in the very words of thoſe Chriſ- 
tian writers, who lived before the reign of the 
emperor Conſtantine the Great. IJ 

Firſt, for what faults were offenders cenſured ? 

Secondly, who were the judges that cenſured ? 

Thirdly, the manner of their cenſures? 

Fourthly, what theſe cenſures were ? 

Fifthly, the courſe that offenders took to be 
ablolved? - 

Laſtly, the manner of their abſolutions? 

And firſt, for what faults offenders were cen- 
The anſwer is, for hereſy, ſchiſm, co- 
vetouſneſs, gluttony, fornication, adultery, and 
for all other ſins of a ſcandalous nature, which 
gave offence to the church. * So zealous were the 
holy men 1n that age, that they would not ſuffer 
the {firſt buds of fin to make their appearance, 
without doing all in their power to check them, 
that iniquity might be ruined before it had an 
opportunity of coming, to a ſtate of perfection. 
That which they punithed with the greateſt ſe- 
verity, was a ſin, but too common among them, 
namely, apoſtacy from the church. This was 
occaſioned by the ſeverity of perſecution, when 


many, who had not been well grounded in the 
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faith, forſook their ſacred profeſſion, and ſacri- 
ficed to idols. We have many ſtriking inſtances 
of this in the writings of the primitive fathers, 
and the penance in ſuch caſes was very ſevere, 
for the perſon offending was often denied the pri- 
vilege of all church ordinances, for upwards of 
three years, unleſs it happened that he was dying, 
and then it was neceſſary that he ſhould give all 
the ſigns of the moſt genuine repentance, other- 
wiſe his abſolution was not conſidered as valid, 
nor himſelf ranked among the number of the 
faithful. 

Secondly, who were the judges before whom 
the offenders were to be tried ? And by whom 
they were to be cenſured ? The anſwer is, the 
whole church at large, conſiſting both of the 
clergy and laity, not the bilhop without the peo- 
ple, nor the people without the biſhop, but both 
conjunctly conſtituted that ſupreme tribunal, be- 
fore which all delinquents were to be judged. 
All the power that any church enjoyed, was de- 
rived from the following words of Chriſt, and of 
which the Roman Catholics have made a very 
improper uſe. © Thou art Peter, and upon this 
« rock will I build my church, and the gates of 
hell ſhall not prevail againſt it. And I will give 
c unto thee, the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
« and whatſoever thou ſhalt bind on earth ſhall 
c be bound in heaven, and whatſoever thou 
<« ſhalt looſe on earth ſhall be looſed in heaven.“ 
Math. xvi. 18, 19. Now, molt of the antient 
fathers conſidered the power here mentioned, as 
lodged in every particular church, by which we 
are to underſtand the whole conſtituent members 
of a particular congregation. Not the biſhop 
alone, but the biſhop and the people, for all 
were members of the ſame body: as 2 the exe- 
cutive power, ſuch as the pronouncing the ſen- 
tence of excommunication, and the impoſition 
of hands at the abſolution, that could be per- 
formed by none but the biſhop, who was con- 
ſidered as the father of his church, unleſs he was 
diſabled by ſickneſs, or perhaps confined in pri- 
ſon, and then a preſbyter was permitted to offici- 
ate in his room. 

Having thus conſidered who were the mem- 
bers of this ſpiritual court, we may add, thar as 
many of the people were encumbered with at- 
tending on their ſecular offices, ſo it was neceſ- 
ſary that the officers of the church ſhould act in 
their room. At firſt, theſe officers -were the 
deacons, but when the churches began to be in- 
larged, and there were more members, then we 
find that preſbyters were added, and theſe in 
conjunction prepared all materials that were to 
be laid before the body of the people at large: 
when every thing was prepared in this manner, 
the congregation met, and the perſon accuſed, 
having been heard in his own defence, in oppo- 
ſition to all that had been objected againſt him ; 
the biſhop ſtated the caſe to the people, by whoſe 
majority of votes,: the whole affair was ſettled. 

Thirdly, with reſpect to the manner of their 
inflicting cenſures, it was both ſolemn and 
imple; ſolemn, with reſpect to its conſequences, 
eſpecially when conſidered as of a ſymbolical 
nature; and ſimple, when compared with the 
actions of men here below. Tertullian tells 
us, that when divine worſhip was ended, then 
followed exhortation, reproofs, and a divine 


cenſure; 
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cenſure; by which is meant the caſting out of 
thoſe who were conſidered as unworthy members. 
Thus, when the biſhop, with the other church 
officers were met, the offender was called before 
them, but if he did not appear, this did not 
hinder them from proceeding againſt him. How- 
ever, all neceſſary means were uſed to make the 
delinquent appear, and if he did, then he was 
heard in the moſt. calm and diſpaſſionate man- 
ner. Every perſon preſent, had a right to give 
his opinion, and judgement was pronounced ac- 
cordingly. Before the ſentence was pronounced, 
the biſhop, or in his room, the preſbyter, or any 
of the preſbyters, exhorted the faithful to uſe all 
diligent care to avoid thoſe ſins or crimes, which 
had brought the offender before them, in fo la- 
mentable a condition. Then he addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the delinquent, putting him in mind of 
the nature of his guilt, that it was inconſiſtent 
with the Chriſtian practice, grievous to the faith- 
ful, ſcandalous to religion, injurious to his own 
ſoul, and diſhonourable to God. After this, he 
pronounced the ſentence of excommunication, 
by which the offending perſon was cut off from 
the body of the faithful, and declared to be in 
the ſame ſtate of Heatheniſm he was in before 
he embraced Chriſtianity. 

Fourthly, as the church itſelf was ſpiritual, ſo 
all her aims were of a ſpiritual nature, and the 
higheſt ſeverities of her cenſures conſiſted in 
ſuſpenſions and excommunications, in electing 
and throwing out ſcandalous and rotten mem- 
bers, without permitting them to return, till 
they had given the moſt evident ſigns of ſincere 
penitence and repentance. Every perſon caſt out 
of the church was looked upon as accurſed of 
God, a limb of ſatan, a member of the devil, and 
one who was conſigned over to eternal perdition. 
Nay, if he died in that unhappy condition, he 
was conſidered as one unworthy of the divine 
favour, who was excluded for ever from the king- 
dom of heaven, and given up to a ſtate of 
condemnation. 

Fifthly, from the nature of this dreadful ſen- 
fence, we may be well aſſured, that thoſe who 
had once embraced Chriſtianity, would be afraid 
to offend, and it always happened that thoſe 
who were ſenſible of their guilt, became ſincerely 
penitent, They faſted, prayed, watched, and 
mourned, and went through the moſt ſevere 
courſe of mortification, till they were abſolved, 
and reinſtated in the favour of God and the 
church. And this leads us to conſider the means 
that offenders took to be delivered from that 
miſerable ſtate, | 

They came in the moſt humble manner to the 
door of the church, where they ſtood weeping, 
and as the faithful paſſed by, they proſtrated 
themſelves at their feet, begging their prayers 
to God for them. The behaviour of theſe peni- 
tents is finely expreſſed in the following extract 
of a letter from the church of Rome to St. Cy- 
prian, biſhop of the church of Carthage, about 
the middle of the third century: © Let them 
© (ſay they) knock at the church-doors, but not 
c break them; let them come to the threſhold 
<« of the church, but not paſs over it; let them 
watch at the gates of the celeſtial tents, but 
* armed with modeſty, by which they may re- 
«© member that they were deſerters ; let them 


<« reſume the trumpet of their prayers, but not 
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fear of God, the love of Chriſt, the love of one 


** to ſound an alarm to battle; let them arm 
ce themſelves with the darts of modeſty, and re- 
te take that ſhield, which, by their apoſtacy, they 
© loſt; that ſo they be not armed againſt the 
« church, which grieves at their miſery, but againſt 
ce their adverſary, the devil. A modeſt petition, 
ec a baſhful ſupplication, a neceſſary humility, 
© an induſtrious patience, will be advantageous 
© to them; let them confeſs their grief by their 
cc tears, and their ſorrow and ſhame for their 
« crimes by their groans.” This curious epiſtle 
is extant in the works of St. Cyprian, as it wag 
written to him in anſwer to one he ſent to the 
church of Rome, deſiring their advice how he 
was to act towards thoſe who had firſt relapſed, 
and then deſired to be reſtored again to the 
church. The truth is, the perſecution raged at 
that time more ſeverely in Africa, and particy- 
larly at Carthage, than in any other part of the 
Roman empire ; and Cyprian, having a numerous 
congregation, many of the young converts, in 
order to avoid the fury of the proconluls, re- 
lapſed into idolatry, but ſoon after becoming 
grieved for what they had done, deſired to be 
re-admitted to the church. They were aſhamed 
of themſelves when they beheld the courage and 
conſtancy of the martyrs, the fortitude with 
which they met death under the moſt excruci- 
ating tortures, and the glorious and triumphant 
manner in which they died; and there being 
many of theſe penitents, the good biſhop ſought 
advice of his brethren at Rome how he was to 


* 


proceed. 


How long the penitent was to continue in a 
ſtate of mortification before he was to be re-ad- 
mitted to the church, does not appear, nor in- 
deed was the time fixed ; for it differed accord- 
ing to the circumſtances of the offence, and the 
w1ll of the church. Some continued in a ſtate of 
penitence two years, and ſome more; nor could 
they be reſtored 'till the church had been fully 
ſatisfied of their ſincerity. 

Laſtly, with reſpect to the form of their abſo- 
lution. When the appointed time for penance 
was expired, the beer applied to the biſhop 
and all the reſt of the officers of the church, and 
if they were ſatisfied of his ſincerity, a day was 
appointed to re-admit him, which was done in 
the-following manner : | 

On the appointed day for abſolution, the pe- 
nitent, or the perſon to be abſolved, came into 


the church, exprefling every ſign of grief and 


ſorrow. He then preſented himſelf before 
the biſhop. and the people, and made, firſt a 
confeſſion of his ſins in general, and then pro- 
ceeded to enumerate the aggravating circum- 
ſtances of the offence, for which he had been 
excommunicated, This confeſſion was made 
with all the outward ſigns of grief, which uſually 
ſo affected the faithful, that they ſympathized 
with him in mourning and weeping. As ſoon as 
confeſſion was over, the perſon to be abſolved, 
kneeled down, before the biſhop and the reſt of 
the church officers, who laid their hands on his 
head and bleſſed him, by which external cere- 
mony, the penitent was re-admitted to the peace 
of the church. Such was ſome part of the diſci- 
pline of the primitive church, even during 
times when its members were ſealing their teſti- 
mony to the truth with their blood. It was the 


another, 
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r. and above all, the glorious hope of a 
dees immortality, that made them prefer the 
eace of the church to every thing. "FL 

To what has been ſaid, concerning the diſci- 
pline of the primitive times, we muſt add, that 
every church proceeded againſt offenders in their 
own way ; and although there was an unity 1n all 
the eſſentials of religion, yet they ſometimes dif- 
fered, without breaking the unity or becoming 

ICS. ; 
bus every church had an inherent right in 
itſelf, to be independant without the concurrence 
of another, eſpecially, in caſting out offenders ; 
but yet in another ſenſe, every church was depend- 
ant, as being one of the members of the whole. 
Thus the great St. Cyprian writes, © there 1s but 
« one church of Chriſt divided, throughout the 
« whole world, into many members, and one 
« epiſcopacy diffuſed through the numerous con- 
« courſe of many biſhops.” A particular church 
was not the whole choſen church of Chriſt, be- 
cauſe it could not repreſent his myſtical body, but 
only a part or member of the univerſal one ; 
and as one member of the natural body hath a 
connection with, and a regard to all the other 
members thereof, ſo a particular church which 
was but one member of the univerſal one, had 
reſpect and relation to the other members thereof. 
"Chis friendly and brotherly connection deſerves 
to be taken notice of, and the rather, becauſe it 
has been much miſunderſtood by thoſe who never 


| ſpent much of their time in reading the primitive 


fathers of the chriſtian church. Beſides that of 
every church keeping up a brotherly correſpond- 
ence with thoſe who were ſituated at a diſtance, 
we find many inſtances of ſeveral churches meet- 
ing together, to decide on controverted points, 
and to regulate the diſcipline, and theſe meetings 
were called ſynods. During the firſt three cen- 
turies, thele ſynods were not univerial, but pro- 
vincial ; ſo that in ſome parts, the members were 
more numerous than in others. There was not 
a fixed time for theſe meetings, but they were 
called according to the circumſtances of the 
times; ſuch as when they apprehended an ap- 
proaching perſecution; and at other times, 
when they wanted to renew their friendly aſſocia- 
tions with each other. The members that com- 
poſed them conſiſted of the biſhops, ſome of the 
preſbytery and deacons, and from each church a 
deputation of the laity was ſent, who were ad- 
mitted to fit and vote in the name of their bre- 
thren, and to deliver their opinions on all diſ- 
puted points with freedom. 

If it ſhould be aſked by whoſe authority thoſe 
ſynods were called ? it is anſwered, by their own 
authority ; for at that time, they had no civil 
magiſtrate to give them either countenance or 
protection when they met together. The firſt 
thing they did, was to chuſe a preſident, which 
for the moſt part was one of the biſhops, who 
had been celebrated for his learning, gravity, 
prudence, plcty, and ſufferings, in diſcharging 
the duties of his office; he was to preſide in the 
lynod; to ſee that every queſtion was calmly and 
fairly debated and decreed ; and at the conclu- 
ſion of the argument, to ſum up what had been 
advanced on both ſides, after which he collected 
the votes of the members, and then delivered his 
own. 


When the preſident was choſen, then they en- 


tered upon the nature of the buſineſs that lay 
before them, which may be conſidered as con- 
ſiſting of two different parts: firſt, with reſpect 
to foreign churches; and ſecondly, as to the 
concerns of thoſe with whom they were more im- 
mediately connected. As to the firſt, namely, 
concerning foreign churches, all they did was, 
to give their opinions and their advice, but they 
never dictated, becauſe theſe churches were not 
repreſented in their aſſembly. It is true, they 
often admoniſhed them when they thought they 
had embraced errors, or acted inconſiſtent with 
the nature of their ſacred profeſſion, that they 
might bring them to a ſenſe of the truth; this was 
done in ſuch a friendly and affectionate manner, 
that the advice had generally the deſired effect. 
But with reſpect to thoſe churches whom they 
repreſented, all their decrees were binding and 
obligatory, becauſe it was chiefly on their ac- 
count that they were convened together. 

Various were the reaſons for their meeting to- 
gether; but in general, it was to regulate the 
whole ſyſtem of church diſcipline within their 
own reſpective juriſdictions. They conſulted 
about the diſcipline, government, and polity of 
their churches, and what means were moſt expe- 
dient and proper for their peace, unity, and or- 
der; which by their common conſent they enact- 
ed and decreed, to be obſerved by all the faith- 
ful of thoſe churches whom they did repreſent. 
That this was their practice will be freely ac- 
knowledged by all thoſe who have read the fa- 
thers of the three firſt centuries ; and although 
many of their decrees could not be ſo well pre- 
ſerved, as thoſe of the ſynods that met after the 
time of the Emperor Conſtantine, yet by the fol- 
lowing decrees of a ſynod that met at Carthage, 
about the middle of the third century, and in 
which St. Cyprian preſided, it will appear, that 
all their meetings were for the good of the 
church, and to promote the happineſs, temporal 
and ſpiritual, of every member thereof. 

The firſt decree was, © that although an of- 
* fender had not endured the whole time of 
6“ penance, yet if he was very ſick and in dan- 
«© ger of death, he was to be abſolved.“ 

Secondly, © That at the approach of a perſe- 
5 cution, penitent offenders ſhould be reſtored 
eto the peace of the church.” 

Thirdly, „That penance ſhould not be haſ- 
ce tily paſſed over, nor ſhould abſolutions be too 
6 ſpeedily or raſhly given.“ 

Fourthly, © That all lapſed and apoſtate 
e clergymen, ſhould, upon their repentance, be 
« only admitted to communion as laymen, and 
ebe never more capable of diſcharging or per- 
« forming any office in the church.” 

And laſtly, „That no clergyman ſhould be 
ce the truſtee of a laſt will or teſtament.” 

We might tranſcribe many others of theſe de- 
crees, but the above may ſerve to ſhew upon 
what principles and with what views theſe holy 
men met together ; which leads us to conſider 
two things, viz. Firſt, the lives of the Chriſtians 
in thoſe ages; and ſecondly, the extent of the 
promulgation of Chriſtianity, before the reign of 
the emperor Conſtantine the Great. 

And firſt, with reſpect to the lives of the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians, the whole may be compriſed in 
what was ſaid of them by the heathens ; „Be- 
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* hold how they love each other; and this love 
* for each other, was not confined to times of proſ- 
e perity ; but it diſplayed itſelf in the cleareſt 
5 * and in the ſtrongeſt colours, when life 
« itſelf was in danger.“ At firſt, the Chriſtians, 
as followers of our Divine Reedeemer, were cal- 
led by ſeveral odious names, ſuch as Nazarens, 
becauſe Chriſt lived at Nazareth. They were for 
ſimilar reaſons, called Galileans, and under that 
name they were always mentioned by Julian the 
apoſtate emperor. The pagan prieſts uſed to call 


them Atheiſts, becauſe they ridiculed the worſhip 


of their gods. 


But this was not all, for becauſe Chriſt and 
his diſciples wrought miracles , the pagan prieſts 
ſaid it was by the power of magic, and therefore 
ſtirred up the populace againſt them as impoſtors 
ici But notwithſtanding all theſe 
inſtances of malice, and many more, that might 
yet the Chriſtians always called them- 


and magicians. 


be added, 
ſelves by ſome of thoſe names which had a rela- 
tion to the divine attributes. 
times called themſelves temples of the Holy 
Ghoſt, or temples of God, alluding to the pu- 
rity of their lives ; and at other times, they were 
called by each other, men of underſtanding, be- 


cauſe, that deſpiſing all the trifling things of this 


world, they made choice of that religion which 


could alone ſecure their eternal happineſs, not- 


withſtanding what they might ſuffer here below. 
However, Chriſtian was the name they boaſted 
of more than any, and this we find was firſt given 
them at Antioch, for before that time, as they 
lived together in harmony, ſo the Heathens and 
the Jews, out of deriſion, called them brethren, 
Euſebius has related a moſt remarkable anecdote, 
concerning one Sanctus, a deacon belonging to 
the church of Vienna, who ſuffered under the 
emperor Marcus Antoninus. This Sanctus be- 
ing put to the rack, and examined by the pro- 
conſul, concerning his name, his country, his 


city and his quality; his anſwer to all theſe queſ- 


tions was, „1 am a Chriſtian.” This he ſaid 
was to him both name, city and kindred, nor 
could his perſecutors extort any other anſwer 
from him. 

The firſt churches diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
the moſt remarkable manner, by their prudence, 
piety and virtue. 
all temporal things ſo far as their families were 
concerned in the enjoyment of them, and that 
they might imitate the character of their Divine 
. Redeemer, they not only forgave their enemies, 
but they alſo prayed for them, and in diſtreſs 
relieved their wants; but all theſe good actions 
and many more that might be mentioned, could 
not ſcreen them from the moſt cruel perſecu- 
tions. | 
The Jews were the firſt and the moſt invete- 
rate enemies of the Chriſtians, for as they had 
crucified the Lord of Glory, ſo they did not 
think it any crime to perſecute his followers. 
This they continued to do as long as they had 
power, and when after that power was taken from 
them, they uſed to accompliſh their helliſh purpoſes 
by means far more diabolical than open violence. 
They preferred falſe accuſations againſt them to 
the proconſuls of the provinces, endeavouring 
ro make them believe that the Chriſtians were 
enemies to the emperors, and this occaſioned 
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their king. 


ed by the Heathens. 


Thus they ſome-- 
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They made a proper uſe of 


the martyrdom of many of the faithful. The 
ſame Jews reproached them wich idleneſs, and 
being a ulelels race of people, and they charged 
them with treaſon, becauſe they called Chriſt 
They affirmed, that in celebrating 
their ſacred myſteries, they killed a child ang 
eat of its fleſh, and theie falſehoods were beliey. 
But the lives of the Chrif. 
tians in the moſt ſtriking manner, refuted all 
thoſe calumnies, and the more they were de. 
preſſed, the more conſpicuous for virtue and 
piety did their characters ſhine. This will ap. 
pear evidently, if we attend to the following 
paſſages in the famous letter written by Pliny 
the younger, to the emperor Trajan, ſometime 
between the years 103 and 105, and that wag 
either before the death of John the Evangeliſt, 
or at leaſt within two or three years after it, ac- 
cording to Euſebius and all the antient eccleſiaſti- 
cal writers. 

The perſecution having raged violently in the 
Leſſer Aſia, during part of the reign of the 
emperor Trajan, who, in many other reſpects was 
a man of humanity and benevolence, Pliny the 
younger, a learned lawyer, was {ent to govern 
the provinces of Pontus and Bythymia. Finding 
many of the Chriſtians daily dragged before his 
tribunal, he was at a loſs how to act, and there- 
fore wrote the following epiſtle to the emperor. 

take the liberty, Sir, to give you an ac- 
© count of every difficulty which ariies to me, 
{© I have never been preſent at the examinations 
« of the Chriſtians, for which reaſon I know not 
e what queſtions have been put to them, nor in 
e what manner they have been puniſhed. My 
ce behaviour towards thoſe who have been ac- 
© cuſed to me, has been thus: I have interro- 
« gated them, in order to know whether they 
e were really Chriſtians. When they have con- 
« feſſed it, I have repeated the queſtion two or 
« three times, threatening them with death if 
ce they did not renounce this religion. Thoſe 
ce who perliſted in their confeſſion that they were 
« Chriſtians, have been by my order led to pu- 
« niſhment. I have even met with ſome Roman 
ce citizens, infected with this phrenzy, whom, in 
regard to their quality, I have ſet aſide from 
ce the reſt, in order to ſend them to Rome. Theſe 
“ perſons declare, that their whole crime, if 
ce they are guilty, conſiſts in this: That on cer- 
c tain days they aſſemble together before ſun- 


c riſing, to ſing alternately the praiſes of Chriſt, 


«© whom they call God, and to oblige themſelves 
ce by their religious rites, not to be guilty of 
ce theft or adultery, to obſerve inviolably their 
« word, and to be faithful in the diſcharge of 
« every truſt repoſed in them. This informa- 
tion has obliged me farther to put to the rack 
« two of their women ſervants whom they call 
« deaconnefles, but I could learn nothing more 
« from them, than that the ſuperſtition of theſe 
ce people, is as ridiculous as their attachment to 
„eit is prodigious,” 

In anſwer to this famous epiſtle, Trajan tlie 
emperor ſent another to Pliny, deſiring him not 
to ſuffer any perſons whatever to give informa- 
tions againſt the Chriſtians, but if it ſhould hap- 
pen that any of theſe Chriſtians were to come 
voluntarily into the forum or common-hall ot 
Juſtice, and declare themſelves to be 9 

while 


ile no information was lodged againſt them, 
22 were to be put to death. From this 
circumſtance it appears that many of the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians were imprudently forward in 
confeſſing themſelves to be Chriſtians, and this 
will always happen where an intemperate zeal 
gets the better of prudence. There is ſtill ex- 
tant a vindication of the Chriſtians, pronounced 
by the mouth of a heathen, This was a 
jetter written to the ſtates of Afia, who had ac- 
cuſed the Chriſtians of being the cauſe of ſeve- 
ral earthquakes which had happened in that part 
of the world. It was written 1n the year 152, by 
the emperor Antoninus, and in it he adviſed the 
overnors to take great care, leſt in puniſhing 
thoſe whom they called Atheiſts, meaning the 
Chriſtians, they ſhould make them more obſtinate 
than before, inſtead of changing their opinions; 
ſince their religion _ them to ſuffer with 
pleaſure and reſignation for the ſake of their God. 
As for the earthquakes which had happened, he 
told them, that they themſelves were always diſ- 
couraged, and ſunk under ſuch misfortunes, 
whereas the Chriſtians never diſcovered more 
chearfulneſs and confidence in God, than upon 
ſuch occaſions. He concluded, by telling them 
that he would not have the Chriſtians injured, 
for although they did not worſhip the gods of the 
empire, yet they had a god of their own, and that 
they were a peaceable, inoffenſive people. 

Such were the ſentiments of one of the greateſt 
philoſophers, and wiſeſt emperors, that ever go- 
verned Rome ; but notwithſtanding the mildneſs 
of his government, yet the perſecution raged 
violently, owing to the wickedneſs of the pro- 
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304. This Pollio was a lector or reader in the 
church of Cibales, in Pannonia, and was accuſed 
before the governor Probus, becauſe he derided 
the gods of wood and ſtone, which the heathens 
adored. Being brought before the judge, he 
confeſſed that he was a Chriſtian, and one ofthoſe, 
who, in ſpite of tortures, would perſiſt in his fide- 
lity to the eternal King, and in obedience to the 
holy commands which Jeſus Chriſt had left him. 
Probus, upon this, demanded to know what 
thoſe commands were, to whom Pollio replied : 
© Theſe commands are they which teach us, 
©« that there is but one God in heaven; that 
images made of wood and ſtone cannot be 
c called gods; that we muſt correct our faults 
ce by repentance, and perſevere inviolably in the 
* good: we have embraced ; that virgins who 
« maintain their purity, are advanced to a high 
rank ; that married women ought to preſerve 
ce their conjugal chaſtity, and attend to the edu- 
*« cation of their children; that maſters ought to 
« rule over their ſervants with mildneſs and 
« good-nature ; that ſervants ought to acquit 
ce themſelves of their duty, rather from motives 
of love than fear; that we ought to be obe- 
dient to the civil power in every thing that is 
Juſt ; that we ought to reverence our parents, 
love our friends, and forgive our enemies; we 
« muſt be tender and affectionate to all our fel- 
low ſubjects, humane to ſtrangers, charitable 
<«« to the poor, and live in peace with all men; 
that we mult do no injury to any one, and ſuf- 
fer with patience the wrongs others do to us; 
<« that we muſt beſtow our goods with liberality, 
« and not covet thoſe of others; and that he 
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conſuls, who did many things in the abſence of || © ſhall live eternally, who, in the defence of his 


the emperor, to which he had never given his 
conſent. It is not a difficult matter to diſcover 
the cauſe which promoted the perſecution of the 
Chriſtians during the firſt three centuries. The 
purity of their morals, the innocency of- their 
lives, and above all, their love of each other, 
totally oppoſite to the heathens, was doubtleſs 
one of the moſt powerful motives of the public 
averſion. To this may be added, the many ca- 
lumnies ſpread abroad concerning them by their 
enemies, particularly the Jews, which occaſioned 
ſo ſtrong a prejudice againſt them, that the Pa- 
gans condemned them unheard, and without ſo 
much as making the leaſt enquiry concerning the 
truth of the accuſation or giving them an oppor- 
tunity to defend themſelves. 

To the whole be added their worſhipping Jeſus 
Chriſt as God, which was expreſsly contrary to the 
fundamental laws of the empire, which forbad 
any god to be worſhipped, that had not been ac- 
knowledged by the ſenate. The Chriſtian doc- 
trine was deſpiſed by the profligate Romans, as 
well as by the ſuperſtitious Jews, and when we 
conſider how corrupt both were in their ſenti- 
ments, and profligate in their lives, we need not 
be much ſurpriſed ; for wickedneſs has been an 
enemy to piety ever ſince the fall of man. 

That the primitive Chriſtians believed the ſame 
doctrine, with reſpect to faith and duty, as taught 
in the ſacred ſcriptures, except in ſome rites and 
ceremonies, will appear to any one from what 
we have already written, and we ſhall here give 
a ſhort abridgement of it in the words of Pollio, 
a Chriſtian martyr, who ſuffered for the truth, 
Il 


ce faith, deſpiſes a momentary death, which is the 
«© utmoſt you can inflict.” Pure and heavenly as 
theſe ſentiments were, yet they did not pleaſe Pro- 
bus, the governor, who ordered Pollio to be 
chained to a ſtake, and burned to death. 

We ſhall here ſubjoin the famous ſtory con- 
cerning the Chriſtian legion in the army of the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius, and we the rather da 
it, becauſe it was not invented by Chriſtians, but 
atteſted by heathen authors. That prince, hav- 
ing led his forces againſt the Quadi, a people on 
the north of the Danube, was ſurrounded by 
the enemy, and hemmed in, in a place where they 
could not procure any water. The Romans were 
greatly embarraſſed, and being preſſed by the 
enemy, were obliged to continue under arms, 
1 to the violent heat of the ſun, when, on 
a ſudden, the clouds gathered, and the rain fell 
in great abundance. The ſoldiers received the 
water in their bucklers and helmets, and ſatis- 
fied both themſelves and their horſes. The ene- 
my preſently after attacked them, and fo great 
was the advantage they had over them, that the 
Romans muſt have been totally defeated, had 
not heaven once more interpoſed in their favour, 
by ſending a dreadful ſtorm of hail, lightening, 
and rain, which falling upon the enemy, obliged 
them to retreat, It was found afterwards, that 
one of the legions, which conſiſted wholly of 
Chriſtians, had, by their prayers, which they of- 
fered upon their knees before the battle, obtain- 
ed this favour from heaven ; and from this event 
that Legion was ſurnamed the Thundering Legion. 
Some have denied the Chriſtians this honour, 
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but it ought to be remembered, that the em- 

ror in one of his edits, acknowledged, that 
they were the procuring cauſe of his victory over 
the Quadi; and perhaps God interpoſes more for 
his people than ſome are aware of. 

Having ſaid ſo much concerning the purity of 
the Chriſtian doctrine, and the piety of its pro- 
feſſors, we ſhall now, in the ſecond place, proceed 
to enquire into the univerſality of its promulga- 
tion before the time of the emperor Conſtantine 
the Great; and this is the more neceſſary, be- 
cauſe whatever progreſs it made during a ſtate 
of perſecution, was wholly owing to divine 
means; whereas, when it received the ſanction 
of the civil power, things took a very different 
turn, Compulſion was uſed inſtead of PRES 
tion, and many of the heathens were forced to 
acknowledge the truth of what they did not 
believe. 

The apoſtle Paul (ſee Rom. x. 18) ſays, 
« their ſound went into all the earth, and their 
« words unto the ends of the world.” This has 
generally been conſidered, as intimating, that 
the religion of Chriſt had been taught through- 
out all the provinces of the Roman empire; and 
that it was ſo, is evident from the teſtimonies of 
the heathens themſelves. For notwithſtanding 
the violence of perſecution, the Chriſtian religion 
daily gained ground ; and we are aſſured, that in 
the third century, there were Chriſtians 1n all the 
public offices under the paganemperors; and they 
were to be found in the camp, 1n the ſenate, in 
the palace, and indeed every where but in the 
heathen temples. Provinces, cities, towns, iſ- 
lands, and villages, were filled with them ; men, 
women, and children, even thoſe of the higheſt 
rank, thought it an honour to embrace the faith; 
inſomuch, that the heathen prieſts made heavy 


the propagation of this new doctrine, they would 
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tian religion made its way among the inhabitanty 
of thoſe parts of Britain and Ireland, which were 
never ſubject to the Roman yoke, may we not 
ſuppoſe, that it did the ſame in other parts of the 
world ? certainly we may; and that the power 
of God might ſhine conſpicuous, all theſe events 
took place before the aid of the civil magiſtrate 
was either aſked for or obtained. 

Had not this been the caſe in thoſe early ages, 
all the antient propheſies would have been ren- 
dered as it were abortive ; for it had been fore- 
told, that the Meſſiah ſhould be a light to 
lighten the gentiles; that he ſhould come to give 
ſalvation to all the ends of the earth; that he 
ſhould be the deſire of all nations; nay, that he 
ſhould ſatisfy the deſires of all nations ; and that 


even the heathens being converted, ſhould as an- 


obedient people, be willing in the day of his 
power. Now as theſe expreſſions are general, 
and as the Roman empire did not extend over all 
the heathen world, ſo the goſpel muſt have been 
preached in countries with which they were en- 
tirely unacquainted ; of this many veſtiges are 
daily diſcovered by our modern travellers ; for 
although almoſt all mankind have corrupted their 
ways, yet it does not import, but they were once 
well acquainted with the truth. From the whole 
that has been ſaid, we may draw the following 
concluſion, that in general, the goſpel was 
preached throughout the greateſt part of the 
world, long before the reign of Conſtantine the 
Great ; and although in many places the know- 
ledge of it is loſt, yet we have the greateſt rea- 
ſon to believe, and a well-grounded hope to ex- 
pect, that before the coming of our Lord, it will 
riſe triumphant above every oppoſition, and 


| ſhine gloriouſly till it is ſwallowed up in 
eternity. 

complaints that the revenues of their temples 
daily decreaſed, and that unleſs a ſtop was put to 


be totally ruined. Nay, Tertullian boldly de- 
clared, that were the Chriſtians to find an un- 


known country to retire to, the Roman empire 
would be left a ſolitary deſart. 


eſtabliſhed during the times of the apoſtles, and 
undoubtedly each of theſe churches added 
twenty more to the number. But yet, extenſive 


as the Roman empire was, the goſpel was not. 


confined to it; for according to the teſtimonies 
of both heathens and Chriſtians, it was preached 
in the moſt diſtant parts of the world where the 
Roman name was not ſo much as known, In 
the Eaſt-Indies, in Arabia, in Ethiopia, in the 
interior parts of Africa, and in many other 
places, the name of Chriſt was known, and his 
goſpel believed long before the end of the ſecond 
century. Tertullian, who lived about the end of 
the ſecond century and beginning of the third, 
tells us, that the goſpel of Chriſt was preached in 
the barbarous iſland of Britain, which the Ro- 
mans could never ſubdue. Now as the Romans 
had long before ſubdued all that part of Britain 
which lays ſouth of Northumberland, ſo by the 
barbarous iſland muſt be meant either Scotland 
or Ireland, or both; for it was cuſtomary with 
the Romans to call all thoſe barbarians whom 
they could not ſubdue. And thus, if the Chriſ- 


An Account of the Hereſies that aroſe in the Chriſtian 


Church before the Reign of Conſtantine the Great. 


It was a juſt obſervation of a wiſe man, that 


fo | if no genuine coin was to be found in the world, 
We have a liſt of upwards of twenty churches | 


| 
| 
| 
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there would not be any temptations for men to 
counterfeit it; and to this we may add, that un- 
leſs truth had been promulgated, many errors 
would have remained unknown. The promul- 
gation of the Chriſtian religion, was the moſt 
memorable event that ever took place on the 
theatre of this lower world; and as it was new 
and myſterious, we need not be ſurpriſed to find, 
that many perſons embraced it in an external 
way, whole hearts were ſtrangers to its purity; 
nor did they chuſe to comply with thar K de- 
nial and mortification, which mult ever diſtin- 
guiſh the followers of Jeſus from all others. 
Of this we have a remarkable inſtance in the Acts 


of the Apoſtles, chapter viii. where we are told, 


that Peter having preached the goſpel to the 
8 of Samaria, one Simon, commonly called 

imon Magus, profeſſed to believe the goſpel, 
and was baptized ; but no ſooner had he ſeen the 
wonderful ſigns and miracles which accompanied 
the doctrine of the apoſtles, than he offered mo- 
ney to Peter, in order to be endowed with the {ame 
power: this ſhewed that his heart was corrupted, 


| and that he had only embraced the name of the 


Chriſtian 
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ian religion, and ſatisfied himſelf with the 
Cn I he was a gle + to the ſubſtance. 

All the antient writers in the Chriſtian church, 
acknowledge, that this Simon was the firſt who 
broached hereſy ; and he even went up and down 
the world propagating his notions, or rather his 
blaſphemies. Several ſtories have been told 
concerning him, but many of theſe are not to be 
credited ; for although there can remain no 
doubt that he was a bad man, yet it will never 
ſerve the cauſe of truth to call him worſe than he 
was. He gave out that he himſelf was the Me1- 
ſiah, and the eternal God; and having gathered 
together a vaſt number of diſciples, he ſent them 
into different provinces, where they erverted 
many profeſſing Chriſtians from the faith, by 
teaching them the moſt horrid blaſphemies, 
which gave much offence to the real Chriſtians, 
who, in conſequence thereof, were accuſed with 
teaching notions which they abhorred. 

Many of thoſe Heretics obſerved the ſame cere- 
monies as the catholic Chriſtians, and had their 
places of worſhip, or rather blaſphemy ; others 
had no places of worſhip at all, and ſome were fo 
few in number, that they were confined to par- 
ticular places; we ſhall therefore proceed to treat 
of them in the moſt regular manner, by laying 
beforc the reader all we have had tranſmitted to 
us concerning them. 

The Abelians, or Abelonians, were a very re- 
markable ſect of Heretics, who lived ſomewhere 
near Hippo, in Africa, but were extinct long be- 
fore St. Auſtin was biſhop of the church in that 
city. They permitted a man to marry one wo- 
man, but they were not to have any carnal know- 
ledge of their wives. They pretended to regu- 
late marriage on the footing of the terreſtrial 
paradiſe, when Adam and Eve lived together in 
a ſtate of innocency before the fall. For as Adam 
and Eve were only, according to their notions, 
united in heart, ſo they believed that they were 
to be ſo alſo, without conſidering that our firſt 
parents were ſent into the world to propagate 
their ſpecies. They ſaid, that as Abel was mar- 
ried and had no children, ſo it was probable he 
never knew his wife. But here was a double ab- 
ſurdity; for firſt they did not know from any 
part of the ſacred ſcriptures, that Abel ever was 
married, and ſuppoſing he had been married, 
which is not in the leaſt improbable, yet how 
ſhould they know whether he had children, ſeeing 
we read nothing concerning them. 

When a man and a woman entered into this 
unnatural ſociety, they adopted two children, a 
boy and a girl, who were to inherit their goods, 
on condition of their marrying on the ſame terms, 
and living together without carnally knowing 
each other. We never read of this ſect, but in 
the writings of St, Auſtin, and probably they 
were but of ſhort continuance ; for as Mr. Bayle 
juſtly obſerves, it was offering too great a violence 
to nature to command a man and woman to live 
together, and have all things in common, except 
that which was one of the ends, and a principal 
one, of marriage, to propagate their ſpecies, and 
bring up children as uſeful members of ſociety. 

Adamites were another ſect of heretics, who 
ſprang up about the middle of the ſecond cen- 
tury. Their founder was one Prodicus, a diſ- 
ciple of Caprocrates, and they aſſumed the title 
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of Adamites, from imitating Adam's nakedneſs 
before the fall. They imagined themſelves as 
innocent as Adam was before the fall, and there- 
fore they met together in all their public aſſem- 
blies naked; aſſerting, that Chriſt had reſtored 
them to a ſtate. of innocence, and that marriages 
were, in all reſpects, unneceſſary. When an 

among them were guilty of crimes, they called 
him by the name of Adam, and drove him out of 
paradiſe, by which they meant, they drove him 
out of their own ſociety, St. Epiphanius ſays, 
they met together to ſatiate their moſt beaſtly 
luſts, and Clemens Alexandrinus, ſays, that when 
their candles were put out, they fell to the moſt 
promiſcuous copulation. They renounced all hu- 
manity, they fed together like beaſts, but with 

ſome remaining ſparks of ſhame they fled, to hide 
themſelves when they ſaw a human being ap- 
proach. Some of them returned again into ſo- 
ciety, when they could no longer live without a 
connection with it; but then they put on the 
habits of madmen to ſhew their contempt of 
glory, and make the vulgar believe that they 
were ſomething more than human. They eat in 
public-houſes, went into the public baths, and 
mixed promiſcuouſly with every company ; but 
it is related, that they were guilty f unnatural 
crimes, for to the men they were men, and to the 
women they were women. Theſe heretics be- 
came obnoxious to the civil power, and as their 
horrid abominations could not, like Chriſtian vir- 


tue, ſupport them in a day of trial, ſo they were 


ſoon brought back to Paganiſm. It is true, the 
ſame hereſy was revived by one Picard, a native 
of Flanders, in the fifteenth century, who retired 
with his followers to the mountains of Bohemia, 
and they were at laſt ſeized at Amſterdam. It may 
not be * to add in this place, that the 
Roman Catholics have called this Picard a Pro- 
teſtant, although he lived before the reformation, 
and the Proteſtants in their turn have called him 
a Roman Catholic. The truth is, he was neither 
the one nor the other; but only a mad-brained 
enthuſiaſt, who, knowing nothing of the prin- 
ciples of religion, ſought to invent a new one. 

About the latter end of the reign of the em- 
peror Conſtantine, there was a ſect called Herians, 
and ranked among the number of Heretics, but 
ſeemingly with very little propriety. The truth 
is, theſe people only differed from the eſtabliſhed 
churches, in aſſerting that no clergyman was ſu- 
perior to another. They likewiſe taught, that it 
was unlawful for the clergy to marry ; nay, they 
went lo far as not to admit any into their com- 
munion, unleſs they were unmarried. This ſect 
did not continue long, for it cannot be ſuppoſed 
that a whole ſociety of people can exiſt long with- 
out marrying, nor is it either natural or reaſon- 
able they ſhould. It was thought proper to men- 
tion them in this place, in order to diſtinguiſh 
them from the Arians, there being almoſt a ſimi- 
liarity in the name. 

Arianiſm, was a ſect that ſpread itſelf thro' many 
parts of the world, and took its riſe in the fol- 
lowing manner: Arius, a preſbyter of the church 
of Alexandria, in Egypt, and who, being a man 
of ſome abilities, ſpent much of his time in diſ- 
puting concerning controverted points in re- 
ligion. Some of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians ſay, 
that he firſt oppoſed the orthodox, becauſe he 


had 
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had ſet himſelf up as a candidate for the biſhopric 
of Alexandria, and loſt his election. Whatever 
truth may be in this, and in ſome other things 
related concerning him, cannot be well known at 
this diſtance of time, only that his notions created 
much diſturbance in the church, and he happened 
to live at a time when contrFverſy was more at- 
tended to than practical duties. 

Alexander, the perſon who had ſucceeded in the 
election of biſhop in oppoſition to Arius, preached 


frequently on the doctrine of the trinity, and in | 
| his death tranſmitted to us, and all contradictory 


his diſcourſes aſſerted, that there was but one 
ſubſtance in the father, ſon and holy ghoſt, and 
that the three perſons in the trinity were but one. 
This gave Arius an opportunity of oppoſing him; 
and, having taken a fchool, he taught his diſci- 
ples that there was a time when the ſon was not 
created; that he was like the angels, liable to 
commit ſin; that being united to human fleſh, 
he ſupplied the place of a human ſoul, and con- 
ſequently was ſubject to pains and all ſorts of ſuf- 
ferings in the ſame manner as men. 

At firſt the biſhop uſed all the means he 
could think of to reclaim him from his errors, 
but that proving ineffectual, he and his followers 
were, at a council or ſynod of one hundred 
biſhops of Egypt and Lybia, degraded from their 
orders, and excommunicated out of the church. 

The many diſputes occaſioned by the hereſy of 
Arius, created ſo much diſturbance in the church, 
that the emperor Conſtantine the- Great found 


himſelf under the diſagreeable neceſſity of inter- 


poling between the contending parties. That 
illuſtrious emperor, who not only wiſhed the 
peace and happineſs of the church, but like- 
wiſe regarded the characters of miniſters of the 
goſpel, uſed to ſay, that if he ſaw a biſhop com- 
mit a crime, he would ſhut his eyes. It was, 
therefore, reaſonable to believe, that ſuch a ſove- 
reign would be affected when he found ſo many 
contentions ariſing among the followers of the 
bleſſed Jeſus, that the heathens derided them, 
and * hoped their religion would ſoon deſtroy 
itſelf. 

It was to remedy theſe diſorders that Conſtan- 
tine the Great called the firſt general council of 
Nice in Bithyna, at which were preſent three 
hundred and eighteen biſhops, from all parts of 
the empire, beſides a vaſt number of other 
church officers, and amongſt theſe biſhops were 
ſeveral from Britain. This council ſummoned 
Arius to appear before them, which he did, and 
boldly ſupported his opinions ; but the ſentence 
of excommunication pronounced againſt him by 
Alexander, was confirmed. To this was added 
a decree of the emperor, excluding him and all 
his followers from places, either eccleſiaſtical or 
civil; and, at the ſame time, they were con- 
demned to perpetual baniſhment. 

But this ſeverity did not laſt long; for in about 
three years afterwards all the Arian biſhops were 
reſtored to their ſees, and Arius himſelf was re- 
called alſo. Being permitted to wait on the em- 
peror, he preſented him with a confeſſion. of his 
faith, ſo artfully drawn up, that Conſtantine was 
ſatisfied ; which ſo enraged Athanaſius, then ad- 
vanced to the biſhopric of Alexandria, that he 
refuſed to admit him and his followers. The 
Arians, equally enraged, made intereſt at court, 
and having many friends there, Athanaſius was 


tn 


fent into baniſhment ; but ſtill the church ef 
Alexandria refuſed to admit Arius. 

This induced him once more to apply to the 
emperor, to whom he preſented a ſecond confeſ- 
ſion of his faith, drawn up in more modeſt term; 
than the firſt ; and Conſtantine was ſo well pleaſed 
with it, that he ordered Alexander, the biſhop 
of Conſtantinople, to admit him into his church 
the next day, but the night before this was to 
take place, Arius died. 

There have been many different accounts of 


to each other. His enemies ſay, that going to 
the neceſſary to eaſe nature, all his bowels guſhed 
out as a juſt judgement of God upon him for his 
impiety and hereſy. Other accounts ſay, that 
he was ſpent with the fatigue of travelling, fo 
that he expired ſoon after he arrived at the palace 
of the emperor. His followers, however, have 
advanced, that he was murdered by ſome of the 
orthodox party ; but all theſe accounts being fo 
contradictory, we ſhall leave them to be cleared 
up when the Lord our Redeemer ſhall come to 
judge the world in righteouſneſs ; for it is in- 
vidious to reflect on any body of people, unleſs 
we had ſufficient proof of their guilt, and, in 
many cafes, Chriftians ſhould endeavour to ex- 
tenuate, rather than aggravate crimes. 

But this hereſy did not die with the author of 
it ; it was countenanced by many of the empe- 
rors-after Conſtantine the Great. There were 
many difputes between the orthodox and the 
Arians ; for although Athanaſius was recalled 
from his exile, yet this did not cool the violence 
of perſecution. They continued to excommu- 
nicate and anathematize each other ; but we hear 
little of Arianiſm after the end of the ſeventh 
century. In their ſentiments they acknowledged 
one God the father ; that the ſon was a created 
being ; and that the holy ghoſt was a ray or 
emulation of the deity. Michael Servetus, a 
Spaniſh phyſician, revived this hereſy about the 
time of the Reformation, for which he was burnt 
alive at Geneva, but his followers were few in 
number. The Arians, notwithſtanding their 
denial of the Divinity of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
yet acknowledged that there was a neceſſity for 
an attonement, in order to reconcile ſinners to an 
offended God. They did not, however, confider, 
that no attonement can be made, unleſs the Re- 
deemer 1s equal in dignity to the perſon who has 
been offended; and as God is infinite in all 
his glorious attributes, ſo it was neceſſary that 
the ſatisfaction ſhould be equal to the guilt. Sa 
far as we can learn, there is not in the world at 
this day, a collective body of people who pro- 
feſs themſelves to be Arians, but there are many 
among the different denominations of Proteſtants 
who believe, that Chriſt was no more than a 
created being. How they can truſt for ſalvation 
to a created being, we leave themſelves to judge. 

In the primitive ages the Arians divided them- 
ſelves into ſo many branches, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to find out all their names. We ſhall, 
however, take notice of ſuch as have been, with- 
out any ſort of diſpute, tranſmitted to us. The 
firſt diviſion of them, or rather the firſt ſubordi- 
nate ſect, was the Semi-Arians, ſo called, becauſe 
they pretended to differ a little from Arius in ſen- 


timent concerning the trinity, by uſing more 


modeſt 
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eſt expreſſions, but in reality there was no 
_— for when every thing came to be 
conſidered, there notions in effect were the ſame. 
They maintained that Chriſt was not of the ſame 
ſubſtance with the father, but of a ſubſtance like 
him ; ſo that according to what they taught, he 
was no more than a created being. It does not 
appear, from any thing we read in eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, how long this ſect continued, but pro- 
bably as long as profeſſed Arianiſm itſelf. 

The next ſect of the Arians was called A4no- 
mocans, that is, Pure Arians, becauſe they op- 
poſed the Semi-Arians, and pretended that they 
were the only genuine followers of Arius him- 
ſelf. Like him they denied the divinity of 
Chriſt, and refuſed to pay divine honours to him. 
They condemned the Semi-Arians, for teaching 
that Chriſt was of the ſame ſubſtance with the 
father, they themſelves declaring that he was of 
x different ſubſtance, and that he was liable to 
corruption, ſo that upon the whole there could 
not be much difference between them and the 
original Arians. ä | 

Eudoxus, biſhop of Conſtantinople, who had 
been educated under Lucian the martyr, inſti- 
tuted a new ſect of Arians, who, from him, were 
called Eudoxians. This Eudoxus being a man 
of an enterprizing diſpoſition, and ſome talents, 


undertook the defence of Arius, and made ſome - 


refinements on his doctrine, which created him 
ſuch a number of friends, that he was elected 
biſhop of Germanicia, in Syria, by the Arian 
party. He oppoſed the doctrine of the trinity in 
the grand council of Antioch 341, and after- 
wards in the council of Sardica, Sirmium, and 
Selicucia, The emperor Conſtantine the Great, 
appointed him archbiſhop of Conſtantinople, and 
after the death of Arius, he became the head 
of his party, and his followers were called Eu- 
doxians. 

Eunomeans, another branch of the Arian here- 
tics, took its riſe ſoon after the time of Arius 
himſelf, and was firſt founded by Eunomius, 
biſhop of Cyzicus, who had been originally in 
the army, but afterwards applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of divinity. Having placed himſelf under 
the direction of ſome Arian teachers, he ſoon 
imbibed their ſentiments, and oppoſed the ortho- 
dox party with all the ſeverity of unmerited 
abuſe, one Etius, having given him all the in- 
ſtructions he could, and this Etius was not only 
a heretic, but alſo a perſon of an immoral cha- 
racter. 

This Eumonius became ſuch an enemy to the 
orthodox, by inveighing continually againſt them 
that the emperor cauſed him to be baniſhed, but 
the Arians procured his recall, and he was after- 
wards treated with the higheſt honours. Theſe 
people differed in very few points from the ori- 
ginal Arians, only that they re-baptized all thoſe 
who entered into their communion, a thing much 
attended to by all the antient Heretics. 

Another fect or party of theſe Arians was 
called Euſebians, from Euſebius, biſhop of Ni- 
comedia, and afterwards biſhop of Conſtan- 
tinople, who, about the year 326, became a moſt 
zealous oppoſer of the orthodox. As he had the 
repution of a man of learning, the emperor Con- 
ſtantine the Great treated him with ſo much re- 


ſpect, that for ſome time he favoured the Arians. 
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Afterwards, at the inſtigation of the Catholic. 
biſhops, he was baniſhed, but the Arians had 
intereſt ſufficient to get him re-called, and he 
became the declared enemy of Athanaſius, biſhop 
of Alexandria, who oppoſed the Arians with more 
virulence than any other of the Chriſtian fathers. 

After the death of Conſtantine the Great, this 
Euſebius prevailed with his ſon Conſtantius, to 
patronize the Arians, and in 341, a council, by 
the emperor's orders, was aſſembled at Antioch, 
which declared the Arian hereſy to be the eſta- 
bliſhed religion of the empire. 

Macedonius, biſhop of Conſtantinople, was the 
inventor of another ſect of Arians, aber the reign 
of the emperor Conſtantine the Great. He 
governed the church in a very tyrannical man- 
ner, and he was fo ſuperſtitious, that he cauſed 
the bones of Conſtantine the Great to be re- 
moved trom the church of the holy apoſtles, to 
the church of Acaſius the martyr, which occa- 
ſioned great tumults among the people, and 
many perſons loſt their lives, 

This perſon Macedonius had been formerly 
depoſed by the council of Conſtantinople, and 
it was generally ſuppoſed that he became a here- 
tic from motives of reſentment. He not only 
denied the divinity of Chriſt, but he alſo ex- 
claimed bitterly againſt all thoſe who worſhipped 
the Holy Ghoſt. He even went ſo far as to de- 
clare, that the Holy Ghoſt was no more than a 
mere created Being, dependant on the will of the 
Almighty, in the ſame manner as men are. His 
followers made great pretenſions to ſuperior 
ſanctity, and were very auſtere in their lives, 
which induced many unthinking people to em- 
brace their doctrine, and live according to their 
rules. Moſt of thoſe biſhops who were diſſatiſ- 
fied with ſubſcribing the apoſtles creed, joined 
themſelves to this hereſy, and ſuch was its pre- ' 
valence for ſome time, that it ſpread over, and 
procured great reſpect in the Chriſtian world. 

Maritanius, biſhop of Nicomedia, a man poſ- 
ſeſſed of great riches, ſpent vaſt ſums of money, 


in order to propagate this doctrine, and yet it does 


| not appear that ever it made any great figure in 


the world. Athanaſius exerted himſelf in writing 
againſt it, and it was condemned by the biſhops 
in ſeveral councils. | 

The Pholinians were another branch of the Ari- 
ans, about the time of Conſtantine the Great, 
and followers of Pholinus, who was biſhop of 
Sirmich, in Pannonia; for the church was fo diſ- 
tracted at that time with different ſorts of hereſies, 
that thoſe who loved the truth, ſcarce knew 
where to meet with a faithful friend. This Pho- 
linus had been advanced to the dignity of biſhop, 
through the intereſt of the Arians, who were at 
that time extremely powerful. But not content 
with denying the divinity of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, he even went ſo far as to declare in his 
writings, that God was not immenſe, for which 
he was diſcarded by the Arians, and excommu- 
nicated in the council held at Milan 346. There 
were many other ſects and parties among the 
Arians; but they were of ſuch ſhort duration, 
and ſo inſignificant, while they exiſted, that little 
more need be ſaid concerning Arianiſm. 

Gnoſtics were another ſect of Heretics, and, ac- 
cording to Epiphanus, Simon Magus was their 
firſt founder, They 13 to the higheſt 
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degrees of piety, and gave out that they were 
divinely inſpired. Like ſome of the heathens in 
the Eaſt-Indies, they acknowledged two ſupe- 
rior beings or principles, a good and a bad. 
They ſuppoſed, conſiſtent with the reſt of their 
unintelligible notions, that there were eight de- 
grees in heaven, and each of them governed by 
a different prince. The prince who reſided in the 
ſeventh heaven, they called Sabaoth, and believed 
that he created the ſix heavens below him, and 
that the carth with all things in it were the works 
of his hands. They ſaid, that this prince or god, 
was formed in the ſhape of a hog; and this gave 
riſe to the report among the heathens, that the 
Chriſtians worſhipped the head of a hog. In the 


eighth heaven, they placed the Supreme God of 
all ; but this being was conſidered ſometimes in 


the maſculine and ſometimes in the feminine 
gender. They denied that Chriſt was born of 
the Virgin Mary, or that he ever ſuffered ex- 
cept in viſion; and yet, at the ſame time, they 
1 ged, that he was the Meſſiah promiſed 
of old by the prophets. With reſpect to the Old 
Teſtament, they embraced ſuch parts of it as 
ſuited their own notions, believing, that ſome 
parts of it were written by divine inſpiration, and 
ſome not. In the New Teſtament, they rejected 
both the Epiſtles to Timothy, becauſe they are 
expreſsly condemned in them; and in general, 
they condemned the greateſt part of divine 
Revelation. Men and women lived in common 
together, without any regard to decency or mo- 
deſty; and it 1s generally believed, that the 
apoſtle Jude alludes to them, in the latter part of 
his epiſtle. They denied a general reſurrection, 
and mocked at the doctrine of a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments. They forged a great 
number of apocraphical books, containing ridi- 
culous ſtories and horrid blaſphemies ; but for 
the good of mankind, and the happineſs of every 
Chriſtian, they are now loſt. 

The Valentinians, fo called from their founder 
Valentinus, were another ſect of Heretics, that 
ſprung up about the middle of the ſecond cen- 
tury. This ſect was one of the moſt famous and 
moſt numerous in the early ages of Chriſtianity, 
and it firſt made its appearance in Egypt, Va- 
lentinus himſelf being a native of that country. 
He was at firſt a gnoſtic, but refined much on 
the ſentiments of thoſe people; and leaving 
Egypt, he came to Rome, where he continued 
preaching upwards of twenty years. Being a 
man of learning, he drew his notions from the 
principles of the Platoniſts, making every idea 
that could be formed ſtand in the room of a god. 

He taught, that the firſt principle of all was 
depth, and that it had remained for many ages 
* rj Bn having along with it thought and ſi- 
lence. From it ſprung intelligence, as the only 
ſon, and his ſiſter was truth. 

He likewiſe taught, that there were three ſub- 
ſtances, the material, the animal, and the ſpiri- 
tual. They denied that Chriſt took upon him 
human fleſh, but that he only paſſed through 
the womb of the Virgin, as a liquid does through 
a pipe; they likewiſe aſſerted, that there were 
three ſorts of men, the ſpiritual, material, and 
animal. Theſe three ſubſtances were united to- 

ether in Adam, but divided in his children. 


he ſpiritual part went into Seth, the material 
f 40 where he had ſettled, he hired himſelf as a me. 
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into Cain, and the animal into Abel. They 
taught further, that the ſpiritual ſeed ſhould be 
immortal, notwithſtanding whatever crimes they 
committed; that the material one ſhould be to- 
tally annihilated, let them do ever ſo much good; 
and the animal, who are the followers of Abel, 
ſhall, if they do good, be in a place of ſafety ; 
but if they do evil, they ſhall be affhihiliated. 
This was ſuch a refined ſyſtem, that none but 

philoſophers could underſtand, and yet vaſt 
numbers of people followed it. His diſciples did 
not ſtrictly confine themſelves to the whole of his 
ſyſtem, for they made many alterations without 
diſturbing the peace of their own ſocieties. We 
have a moſt horrid picture of them drawn by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who tells us, that they 

aid no regard to moral duties, as they were all 
children of Seth, and therefore they thought it 
no ſin to commit any crime wh: tever. They al- 
ſerted, that there was no neceſſity for people ſub- 
mitting to martyrdoms, as God did not require 
it of them, and therefore they might at any time 
deny Chriſt before the Roman governors. 

Some of them rejected all external ceremonies, 
and others baptized their children in the name 
of the unknown father, his holy ſon, and the 
mother of the world, by which they meant Jeſus 
(_hriſt and the Virgin Mary. In a word, the Va- 
lentinian hereſy was utterly inconſiſtent with the 
attributes of the Divine Being ; for allowing that 
they did not totally deſtroy the unity of God, 
yet they made him a monſtrous compoſition of 
different beings. Jefus Chriſt according to them, 
was but a man, in hom the heavenly Chriſt de- 
deſcended ; and they conſidered the Holy Ghoſt 
as no more than a ſimple divine virtue. The 
reſurrection of the body was to them an idle 
dream; and they did not pay much regard to one 
of the greateſt points in natural and revealed re- 
ligion, namely, a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſnments. 

The Marcionites, were a branch of the Valentini- 
an hereſy, and they were ſo called from one Mar- 


cion, who, in his younger years, had lived as a 


monk in the wilderneſs. Being convicted of 
lewdneſs, he was excommunicated out of the 
church by his father, who' was a biſhop; after 
which he went to Rome, where being denied 
communion with the church, he embraced the 
hereſy of the Valentinians, adding to it many 
things of his own invention. Among other 
things, he taught, that when Chriſt deſcended 
into hell, he diſcharged from thence Cain with 
the ſodomites, but left the patriarchs and pro- 
phets to continue. This ſect of heretics conti- 
nued many years; for in 326, they were ſo nu- 
merous, that the emperor Conſtantine the Great 
made an order, that they ſhould all conform to 
the orthodox opinions, or be puniſhed in the ſe- 
vereſt manner; yet notwithſtanding all this ſe- 
verity, they continued above an hundred ycars 
after. 

The Aetians, were a ſect of heretics who flou- 
riſhed in Egypt and other parts, in the beginning 
of the fourth century, and were ſo called from 
one Aetius, a Syrian, This man, having by his 
extravagance, been reduced to poverty, ſet up 
the trade of a goldſmith, but quitting that, he 
applied himſelf to ſtudy, and became a molt 
ſubtle diſputant. Being driven out of Antioch, 
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to a certain philoſopher at Anabar- 
= 7 in Cilicia, B. he learned grammar 
and logic; but quarrelling with his maſter about 
his opinions, he went to Tarſus, and there ſtudied 
divinity. From Tarſus he returned to Antioch, 
but was ſoon after driven out of that city for the 
impiety of his opinions, which induced him to 
ſtudy phyſic. At length Leontius being pro- 


moted to the ſee of Antioch, he made him his 


in that church; where continuing for ſome 
3 went to Alexandria, and oppoſed Atha- 
naſius, by taking part with the Arians. To the 
opinions of the Arians, he added ſome of his 
own, ſuch as, that good works were not neceſſary 
to ſalvation, that no fin, let it be ever ſo enor- 
mous, would exclude thoſe who believed in his 
opinions, from the divine favour, and that God 
had revealed to him, what he had kept hid from 
the apoſtles. This ſect continued till about the 
jatter end of the fifth century, when the church 
in general began to be corrupted. 

About the latter end of the ſecond century, 
the church was infeſted with a remarkable ſect of 
Heretics, called Baſilidians. They were ſo called 
from their founder, Baſilides, a man of ſome 
learning, but much addicted to the ſtudy of ma- 
gic; for he had been brought up among ſome of 
the followers of the firſt Heretic, Simon Magus. 
The particulars of the Baſilidian hereſy conſiſted 
in the following points : He taught, that God 
created three hundred and ſeventy-five heavens be- 
tween this world and his ſeat of glory; that each 
of theſe heavens had an angel to govera it; and 
that the firſt angel created the angel who governed 
the world below him, and ſo on in progreſſion to 
the laſt. Baſilides taught further, that Chriſt did 
not really ſuffer on the croſs ; but that Simon, the 
Cyrenean, was ſubſtitured in his room; and that 
men and women might live in common to- 
gether, : 

Another of his opinions was, that his followers 
might renounce their belief, in order to eſcape 
martyrdom z; and that the ſoul alone is to be 
ſaved, nor is the body ever to be raiſed from the 

rave. 

His followers were much addicted to the uſe of 
amulets, which they uſed as charms, and theſe 
amulets were made in the form of medals, with 
the word Abraxas engraven upon them, which ſig- 
nifies, three hundred and ſeventy-five; and on 
the reverſe, were often to be met with the figures 
of the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac; on others, a 
variety of figures; from all which repreſentations 
we learn, that this hereſy conſiſted of a ſtrange 
Jumble and mixture of heatheniſh rites and cere- 
monies, under the name of Chriſtianity. As ſuch 
icntiments as theſe were conſiſtent with men's cor- 
rupt notions, ſo we find they were greedily em- 
braced, and the hereſy ſpread itſelf throughout 
many of the provinces of the Roman empire, as 
appears from the teſtimony of St. Jerome, who 
lived towards the end of the fourth century, and 
he writes, that they had many diſciples and con- 
gregations, in Egypt, Aſia, and Spain. 

Manichees, or Manicheans, were one of the moſt 
numerous ſects among the antient Heretics in 
the church, and they took their name from one 
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over. them as a ſort of pope. 
Manes, who lived under the emperor Probus, | 
towards the latter end of the third century, The 
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of this Manes is very romantic, and is as 
follows: 1 

Terebinthus, a diſciple of Scythianus, a magi- 
cian, having retired out of Paleſtine into Perſia, 
and finding his opinions oppoſed by the prieſts 
and learned men of that country, he was obliged 
to take ſhelter in the houſe of a widow woman, 
where. he was murdered. . This woman being 
heireſs to the books and money of Terebinthus, 
bought a ſlave named Cubrieus, whom ſhe 
adopted, and had him inſtructed in all the 
ſciences taught in Perſia. 


out the memory of his former condition, and 


took that of Manes, which, in the Perſian lan- 


guage, ſignifies a veſſel. 


Having peruſed the books left by Terebinthus, 
Manes began to teach a new doctrine, namely, 


that he was the Holy Ghoſt, or comforter, who 
had been promiſed by our Lord to his diſciples, 
which drew after him many followers, 5, he 
became the head of a numerous ſect. Like ſome 
of the heathens, he taught his diſciples that there 
were two univerſal principles, the one the author 
of all good, and the other the author of all evil, 
He taught his diſciples all manner of vices, re- 
preſented impurities as virtues, and forbad them 
to give alms to any but their own ſet, He gave 
out that the ſouls of his followers paſſed Nom 


their bodies to the moon, and from thence to 
the ſun in order to be purified, and from thence to 


God, with whoſe eſſence they were united for 


ever; but as for the ſouls of other men, they 


either went into hell to be tormented, or were 
united to other bodies. 


the abyſs of light. 
of the body ; condemned marriage ; and taught 
that Chriſt was the ſerpent who tempted Eve. He 
forbad the uſe of eggs, checſe, milk, and wine, 
as creatures proceeding from the bad principle. 
He uſed a different form of baptiſm from that 
preſcribed by the church ; and taught that ma- 
giſtrates were not to be obeyed; and that even 
what we call juſt wars, were unlawful. 

It would be endleſs to rehearſe all the impious 
tenets of this heretic and his followers, of whom 
Leo, biſhop of Rome, uſed to ſay, that the 
devil, who reigned in all hereſies, had built a 
fortreſs and raiſed a throne in that of the Mani- 
chees, who embraced all the errors and impieties 
that the heart of man is capable of. The death 
of this wicked man was as dreadful as his life 
had been impious; for the ſon of the king of 
Perſia having fallen ſick, Manes undertook to 
cure him ; upon which the father diſmiſſed the 
phyſicians, and the patient died. Manes was 
ſhut up in priſon as an impoſtor, from whence 
he made his eſcape, but being overtaken by the 
king's ſervants, he was brought back and flead 
alive and his carcaſe given to the wild beaſts. 

The Manichees were divided into two claſſes, 
namely, the elect, and the hearers. The elect 
conſiſted of twelve, in imitation of the twelve 
apoſtles, and they had a thirteenth, who preſided 
The hearers were 
the followers at large, who attended to all their 
impious inſtructions, In the fourth century, the 


emperors 


He taught that Chriſt 
had his reſidence in the ſun ; the Holy Ghoſt in 
the air; wiſdom in the moon; and the father in 
He denied the reſurrection 


This man, after the 
death of the widow, changed his name, to blot ' 
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emperors made ſeveral laws or edicts againſt this 
ſect of heretics, but notwithſtanding that, as 
well as the decrees of ſeveral councils, yet they 
continued many years afterwards. They forged 
ſeveral apocraphical writings, which they aſcribed 
to the apoſtles, but they are filled with ſuch horrid 
blaſphemies, that they carry confutation along 
with them. It may be proper to add, that the 
great St. Auſtin, biſhop of Hippo, in Africa, was 
in his youth a follower of this ſect, but he re- 
nounced all their tenets, and joined himſelf to the 
Catholic church. = 

Another ſect of Heretics were called Originiſts, 
from their founder, the famous Origin, many years 
a preſbyter of the church of Alexandria. 
great and learned man had long flouriſhed as an 
ornament to the church; but in his latter years 
he embraced ſome notions inconſiſtent with the 
catholic faith, and theſe being improved upon by 
thoſe who profeſſed themſelves his followers, they 
created much diſturbance in the primitive times 
of Chriſtianity. 

About the latter end of the fourth century, one 
Rufinus, a preſbyter of Alexandria, having ſtu- 
died the works of Origin, he adopted that famous 
writer's notions, concerning the Platonic philo- 
ſophy, and applied the whole to the Chriſtian 
theology. Full of theſe notions, he went to Je- 
ruſalem, where Origin had a great many partizans, 
and there he ingratiated himſelf into the favour of 
Menalia, a Roman lady of great repute for her 

iety and ſanctity; with this lady he came to 
<< where her relations lived, and where he 
was, upon her warmeſt recommendations, treated 
with all the reſpect due to the moſt exalted cha- 
racers, as if he had been one ſent from heaven to 
reform the world, | 

Rufinus having been thus careſſed by ſome per- 
ſons of the greateſt eminence at Rome, he ſet out 
with an outward ſhew of ſimplicity, and after the 
example of Origin, pretended to hold in con- 
tempt every thing in this world. This made the 

eople conſider him as one who had arrived at the 
higheſt degree of perfection in Chriſtianity, and 
Rufinus took the advantage of this prejudice to 
propagate his opinions, in which he was greatly 
aſſiſted by the influence Menalia had over many 
of the people. 

It was at Rome that a houſe was built, where 
he preached publicly to the people, and the num- 


ber of his converts continuing to increaſe daily, | 


the biſhop of that city was ſo much offended, that 
he complained againſt him to the civil power, and 
he was baniſhed, From Rome he went to Aquilla, 


This 
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all the orders of angels, before it went into the 
womb of the virgin. 

V. After the general reſurrection, the bodies of 
men will be changed from their original torm, ang 
be round or ſpherical, 

VI. The ſun, moon, and ſtars have ſouls. 

VII. In ſome future ages, Chriſt will die to 
make an atonement for the ſins of the fallen an. 
gels, by which they will be reſtored to the divine 
tavour. 


VIII. The power of God is not infinite, but 


in ſome things bounds may be ſer to it. 

IX. After a certain period of time, all the 
damned will be forgiven, and tranſlated from hell 
into everlaſting happineſs. 


When a perſon, acquainted with reading theo- 
logical writers, conſiders theſe tenets, it will natu- 
rally appear to him, that ſome of them have been 
embraced by learned men, who lived ſince the re- 
formation; bur {till that is no proof of their au— 
thenticity, We could mention the names of thoſe 
authors, but it could never anſwer any good pur- 
poſe, becauſe it might lead well meaning perſons 
into an enquiry relating to things of no moment 
towards promoting their eternal happineſs. [t 
would be to lay a ſtumbling block before the 
weak, and in the end might endanger their eternal 
ſalvation. It will appear that all the principles 
themſelves ariſe from carnal notions, and a deſire 
of prying into things which God has thought 
proper to conceal from the children of men. 

Another numerous ſect of heretics who made a 
great figure in the world, particularly in Africa, 
where they flouriſhed many years, were called 
Donatiſts, and took their firſt rife about the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, a few years before 
Conſtantine the Great aſcended the throne. 

Donatus, their founder, was a Numidian biſhop, 
but being a man of a turbulent diſpoſition, he 
was hated by his people, which induced him to 
ſeek an opportunity of leaving them, and ſettling 
in ſome other place. Juſt about that time, the 
biſhop of Carthage died, -and as there was to be a 
freſh election, he went and offered himſelf a can- 
didate. But the people having had an account of 
his character tranſmitted to them, he was unani- 
mouſly rejected ; and his own people having cho- 
ſen another biſhop, his paſſions were ſo much ir- 
ritated, that he reſolved to ſeparate himſelf from 
the catholic church, and ſet up a ſchiſmarical one, 


under his own name, which he did ſoon after, 


where he taught publicly, and Menalia, who had | 
been duped by him, returned to Jeruſalem. The | 


principles taught by this man, cannot wholly be 
aſcribed to the learned Origin, but ſome of them 
were certainly taught by him in his old age. The 
whole are generally reduced to the following heads: 


I. The ſouls of men are holy intellects, formed 
by rays of glory, iſſuing from the Divine Being. 
II. The foul of Chriſt was united to the logos, 
or divine word, long before the conception of his 
body. | 
1. The ſoul of Chriſt left the divine nature, 
to which it had been united long before, and joined 
the body in the womb of the virgin. 
IV. The divine logos, or word, paſſed through 


to the ſcandal of religion, and injury of the 
church. 

In the whole of his conduct there was ſomething 
more artful, than had been practiſed by any of 
thoſe Heretics who went before him. All the 
other Heretics had embraced tenets of ſuch a 
nature, as totally excluded them from any con- 
nection with the orthodox; but he reſolved to 
make his new ſcheme ſo much reſemble the old 
one, that the unthinking were eaſily led into the 
ſnare. He knew how to addreſs his diſcourſes to 
the paſſions of men, and the conduct of ſome of 
the orthodox, and indeed too many of them hav- 
ing given great offence, Donatus laid hold of this 
opportunity, to teach his hearers that the church 
was not infallible. . | 

That the church is not infallible, cannot be de- 
nied, if by the word church, is meant the where 
ody 


The 

of people, 1ake 
. a Chriſtianity ; but this is ſuch a 
vague, uncertain, an- ] 
ſenſe can be made of it. The grand miſtake lies 
in not diſtinguiſhing between the word church, 
and the promiſe made to the diſciples by our Di- 
vine Reedeemer. Chrilt told his diſciples, that 
the gates of hell ſhould never prevall againſt his 
church, and certainly his words are truth; for 
even in the darkeſt ages, there have been men 
found, who were not aſhamed to make mention 
of his name, and worſhip him in ſincerity, as will 
appear afterwards. 

Infallibility was not confined to the laity, ma- 
ny of whom embraced the molt damnable errors, 
and ſuch as every man ought to be aſhamed of. 
Infallibility was not confined to the clergy, for 
many of them not only ſet up new doctrines, in 
oppoſition to the orthodox religion, but wers 
guilty of the moſt ſcandalous crimes, ſuch as 
heathens would have bluſhed at. But infallibi- 
lity conſiſted in the Divine promiſe, that there 
ſhould be always ſome found conducted by un- 
erring providence, to unerring wiſdom ; and al- 
though a more than Egyptian darkneſs, ſhould 
at ſome times overſpread the Chriſtian church, 
yet God, in his infinite mercy, would exert his 
power to ſupport all that had been done for ſin- 
ners by his only begotten Son ; and that he did 
ſo, we have many teſtimonies 1n hiſtory. 

As this heretic, like all others of the ſame cha- 
racter, had ſeparated himſelf from the orthodox 
church, ſo he taught that baptiſm adminiſtered by 
any but thoſe of his own party, was invalid. In 
this he was much countenanced by ſome diſputes, 
which had taken place in the church about fifty 
years before he made his appearance. It had 
been agitated in ſeveral councils or ſynods, that 


the perſon baptized by. a Heretic muſt be re- 


baptized; but the orthodox party always oppoſed 
this notion. And there being at that time, ma- 
ny perſons in Africa, who were not well ground- 
ed in the principles of religion, they greedily 
embraced this doctrine, and in conſequence 
thereof the Donatiſts became extremely pow- 
erful. 

Another of his tenets was, that as Chriſt had not 
made his church infallible, he (Donatus) had au- 
thority to remove all errors and corruptions; and 
this notion being of a bewitching nature among 
the vulgar, he was enabled to eſtabliſh churches, 
and even to ordain biſhops and deacons. Upon 
this principle, the religion of the Donatiſts be- 
came ſo powerful in Africa, that in vain did the 
emperor Conſtantine the Great attempt to ſup- 
prels them. They had not only their biſhops 
and churches, but they even called councils and 
ſynods, to regulate their diſcipline, without any 
authority from the civil power. They excom- 
municated all the orthodox as Heretics who had 
denied the faith; and taking the advantage of 
the troubles which then reigned in Africa, they 
were ſo audacious as to put thoſe to death who 
differed from them in ſentiments. Nay, ſo nu- 
merous were they, and ſuch was their power, 
that in Afriga it was difficult to ſay who was of 
the orthodox or heritical party. In this manner, 
they continued to flouriſh longer than any ſe& we 
have hitherto mentioned ; for we have ſome in- 
ſtances of their exiſtence, ſo late as the ſeventh 
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|| century. In their public forms of worſhip, they 


imitated the orthodox, but they made no uſe of 
any ſuch parts of ſcripture as did not ſerve to 
eſtabliſh their own opinions, by a wrong and er- 
roneous conſtruction being put upon them. Ar 
laſt, they were ſwallowed up in that flood of er- 
rors which overſpread the Romiſh church; and 
even to this day, ſome of the members of that 
church believe the ſentiments of the Donatiſts, 
though they will not acknowledge them. 

Agnoites, another ſect of Heretics, aroſe in the 
church towards the middle of the fourth century. 
Their notions, which were of a particular nature, 
were firſt taught by one Theopronias, a native of 
Cappadocia, a man of no learning, but bold and 
daring in all his undertakings. He taught his 
followers to deny the omniſcience of God, al- 
ledging, that he only knew things paſt by me- 
mory, and things future by an uncertain precari- 
ous preſcience. Theſe people had the nwſt un- 
worthy notions of God, as the maker of the 
world ; and of Chriſt as the Redeemer of ſinners, 
They founded their error on that paſſage in 
Mark x11. 32, where it is ſaid, “of that day and 
* hour knoweth no man; no not the angels 
c who are in heaven; nor the ſon, but the fa- 
cc ther only.” Their name ſignifies ignorance, 
and they deſpiſed all ſorts of learning. One 
would be led to imagine, that a ſyſtem founded 
on ignorance, would ſoon dwindle into oblivion ; 
and yet we find {one remains of thoſe Heretics ſo 
late as the middle of the ſixth century, but they 
are never mentioned afterwards. 

Soon after the death of John the Evangeliſt, a 
ſe& of Heretics ſprung up in the church, under 
the name of Alogians, ſo called, becauſe they de- 
nied the Divine Logos, the word, or Son of God. 
They rejected the goipel of St. John, as a ſpu- 
rious work ; and for no other reaſon, as would 
ſeem, beſides that of its oppoling their tenets. 
Their founder was one Theodore, of Byzantium, 
by trade a currier ; who having apoſtatized from 
the catholic faith, during the heat of perſecu- 
tion, offered to return again to the church ; but 
becauſe his requeſt was rejected, he broached 
the above mentioned opinions, which were af- 
terwards improved on by Arius. 

Aagelites, were a ſect of Heretics whoſe 
founder was Severus, and they took their riſe 
towards the latter end of the fourth century. 
They believed that the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt are the ſame; that none of them exiſts of 
himſelf, and of his own nature; but that there 
is a common God or Deity, exiſting in them all; 
and that each is a God by relation to and parti- 
cipation of that Deity. It is certain, that ſuch 
notions as theſe could never be underſtood by 
the lower claſs of people, who look only for 
plain ſimple truth ; and thus we find, that they 
ſoon dwindled away. 

The Apelleans, were a ſect of Heretics, who 
made their appearance about the middle of the 
ſecond century, and were ſo called from one 
Apclles, who had been a diiciple of Marcion. 
They affirmed, that when Chriſt came down 
from heaven, he received a body, not from the 
{ubſtance of his mother, but from the four ele- 
ments ; Which at his death he rendered back to 
the world, and then aſcended into heaven with- 
out a body, Like many other Heretics, they 


believed 
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believed in two principles, one good and the 
other bad; they rejected all the prophetical writ- 
ings, and denied the reſurrection of the body. 
Some of this ſect continued till Arius broached 
his notions, and then they ſeem to have joined 
themſelves to his followers, for after his time, we 
never find them mentioned by any of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtorians. 

The Apollinarians were a ſect of Heretics who 
took their riſe about the middle of the fourth 
century, and had for their founder and leader 
Apollinarius, biſhop of Laodicea. They main- 
tained that there was not an intelligent ſoul in 


Jeſus Chriſt, but that the divinity, joined to hu- 


manity, ſupplied the place of a ſoul. They went 
ſtill farther, and affirmed not only that there was 
but one nature in Jeſus Chriſt, but even that his 
fleſh was of the ſame nature with his divinity. 
They added, that this fleſh did not partake of the 
womb of the Virgin Mary, but only paſſed 
through it, as through a reed or a pipe. 
of them aſſerted, that Jeſus Chriſt brought his 
body from heaven, whence it followed that his 
body was immortal, ſo that his birth, paſſion, and 
reſurrection were only ſeen in appearance, but 
not in reality. Theſe Heretics were not nume- 


rous, and the laſt time we find them mentioned, 


is by Socrates, who tells us, that towards the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, Theodoſius, bi- 
ſhop of Antioch, by his perſuaſions, got them re- 
conciled to the church. 

About the middle of the third century, there 
was a remarkable ſect of people in Africa, pro- 
feſſing moſt of the principles of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, nor do we know whether to rank them 
among the number of Heretics or orthodox. They 
were called Aguarians, becauſe they mingled water 
with the wine in the euchariſt, and ſome of them 
uſed only water without any wine at all. The mix- 
ing of wine and water, was ſometimes practiſed by 
the orthodox; for we read in one of St. Cy- 
prian's epiſtles, that it was the practice at Car- 
thage in his time, and that it was uſed to repre- 
ſent the blood and water iſſuing from our Sa- 
viour's ſide. ' An antient author gives another 
reaſon for their mixing wine and water together, 
namely, that the wine pointed out our redemp- 
tion by the blood of Chriſt, and the water, our 
being cleanſed from all impurities. Thus the 
people, whom we have mentioned, could not be 

operly called Heretics, altho' Socrates, in his 


eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, ranks them among the 
number, 


When our Saviour inſtituted the ſacrament of 


the euchariſt, he took the cup and drank of it, 
and there is no doubt but the liquor was wine. 
But we are no where told that he commanded his 


diſciples to uſe wine alone in the celebration of 


this divine inſtitution. The inſtitution was in- 
tended as a memorial of the death of Chriſt, by 
eating bread, and drinking ſuch liquor as un- 


doubtedly could be procured, without confining 


it to wine, or excluding of water. Had this 
been the caſe, then many of the primitive Chriſ- 
tians could not have communicated together ; 
for the goſpel made its progreſs into countries 
where wine was never known, nor any ſorts of li- 
quor uſed, beſides milk and water. The caſe is 
this, probably thoſe who can procure wine, ge- 
nerally do ſo for this ſacrament; but it is equally 
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certain, that water alone may be uſed, otherwiſp 
we muſt unchriſtianiſe many of our brethren in 
different parts of the world. 

The Archontics were a ſect of Heretics, who 
ſprang up about the latter end of the ſecond 
century, but who was their founder is not cer— 
tainly known. They taught that the world was 
created by arch-angels, from whence their name 
was derived. They denied the reſurrection of 
the body, and placed perfect redemption in a 
certain chimerical knowledge, This Knowledge, 
they ſaid, could be only exerciſed by the Lord 
God of Sabaoth, who reigns in the higheſt hea. 
vens. They had many other notions of a moſt 
horrid nature, one of which was, to aſcribe ſome 
ſort of almighty power to the devil, whom they 
imagined to have a large ſhare in the govern- 
ment of this world. This ſect continued til} 
about the latter end of the reign of Conſtantine 
the Geat, but we never find them mentioned af. 
terwards. 

In the early ages of the church, there was a 
remarkable ſect of Heretics, called Artotyrites, 
who celebrated the euchariſt with bread and 
cheeſe, ſaying, that the firſt oblations made by 
men, were of the fruits of the earth and of ſheep, 

Itygius, in his account of the martyrdom of 
Perpetues, a woman of ſome eminence, relates the 
following viſion, which ſhe ſaid ſhe ſaw, and it 
is in her own words: © J went up and ſaw a 
« very wide garden, and in the middle, an old 
« man, ſitting in the habit of a ſhepherd, and 
6 minding the flock. And he lift up his head 
* and ſaw me, and ſaid, thou art welcome, my 
« daughter; and he called me, and gave me a 
© morſel of cheeſe, which I received with joined 
« hands, and eat, and all they that ſtood around 
«© me, ſaid, Amen.” Perpetues imagined from 
this viſion, that ſhe ſhould ſuffer martyrdom ; and 
the reaſon is aſſigned by Poſſimus, an antient au- 
thor, who tells us, that the euchariſt was pointed 
out in the viſion, that ſacrament being always ad- 
miniſtered to the faithful, previous to their ſuf- 
ferings. Theſe people admitted women to preach 
in their aſſemblies, and they were always dreſſed 
in white, with lighted torches in their hands. 

Another ſe& of Heretics were called Audeans, 
from one Audean, a Syrian, who had lived many 
years in Meſopotamia, and was in great repute 
about the beginning of the fourth century. This 
Audean was one who pretended to great auſte- 
rites, but the liberty he took in rebuking the 
clergy for their vices, brought upon him the 
whole load of their indignation, 2 that he re- 
ſolved to ſeparate himſelf from the church. He 
was ordained biſhop by another ſchiſmatic biſhop, 
and he afterwards eſtabliſhed biſhops and deacons 
of his own party. St. Epiphanus does not charge 
the Audeans with any error in point of faith ; 
he only ſays, they aſſerted the reſemblance be- 
tween God and man, conſiſted in the body of 
man, which gave reaſon to believe, that they 
looked upon God as corporeal. It is true, there 
are ſeveral authors who charge them with other 
errors, ſuch as that God was not the creator of 
all things, and that uſury was unlawful. For 
theſe notions he was condemned by the council 
of Nice, and the emperor ordered him and all 
his followers to be baniſhed, which only made 


things worſe than they were before; for Audean 
joined 
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joined himſelf to the Goths, who built him ſeve- 
ral churches in the exterior parts of the empire. 
This hereſy continued till about the beginning of 
the fifth century, when the Goths began to make 
daily inroads into the empire, and from that time 
we hear nothing at all concerning it. 

The Carpocratians were a remarkable ſect of 
heretics in the ſecond century, having for their 
founder one Carpocrates, a native of Alexandria. 
He was a man of the moſt abandoned life, and 
taught his followers, that a community of wives 
was not only lawful, but even meritorious. He 
further aſſerted, that a man could never be happy 
till he had paſſed through all ſorts of debauchery ; 
laying it down as a maxim, that nothing is evil in 
its own nature, but only ſo in the opinion of 
men. 

His followers believed, that the world was 
made by angels; that Jeſus Chriſt was the ſon 
of Joſeph and Mary, in the ſame manner as other 
men, and that his ſoul only aſcended into heaven, 
his body continying in the grave, ſo that they 
denied the reſurrection. 

When a per:on was admitted into their. ſo- 
cieties, they marked him under the right ear 
with a hot iron, that they might know him ever 
afterwards. They had images of Chriſt, both in 
painting and ſculpture, which they ſaid were the 
workmanſhip of Pilate, and they kept them 
locked up in a cheſt, in the place where they aſ- 
ſembled together. They had likewiſe the images 
of ſeveral of the moſt celebrated philoſophers, 
to whom they offered ſacrifices, as the heathens 
did to their idols. A woman of this ſect, named 
Marcellina, came to Rome about the end of the 
ſecond century, and made a _ many proſe- 
lytes; which is not much to be wondered at, 
when we conſider that they were as abandoned as 
any of the heathens. St. Epiphanus relates, 
that in his youth he became acquainted with ſome 
women of this ſect, who revealed to him the moſt 
horrid myſteries of the Carpocratians, and ſought 
to make him a proſelyte. He adds, they were 
beautiful women, and the temptation was ſtrong, 
but God was pleaſed, by his grace, to preſerve 
him from the ſnare. | 

Another of theſe ſects, who were not very nu- 
merous, were called Cerdontians, from one Cerdon, 
who had been educated a philoſopher, but after- 
wards became a diſciple of Marcion, the father of 
the Marcionites. Like ſeveral of the other He- 
retics, they believed there were two univerſal 
beings, a good one and an evil, and by theſe all 
men were created and governed. They rejected 
the law and the prophets, they taught, that 
Chriſt had not a real, but only an imaginary 
body, and they denied the reſurrection. It was 
in oppoſition to this hereſy, that the article, © the 
reſurrection of the body,” was firſt inſerted in the 
creed; And likewiſe the article, *“ he ſuffered 
under Pontius Pilate,” for unleſs he had a real 
body, it would have been impoſſible for him to 
ſuffer. 

A numerous ſect of Heretics, who ſprung up in 
the apoſtolic age, were called Cerinthians, from 
one Cerinthus, who, according to Epiphanus, 
lived near the time of the emperor Domitian. 
He had been, and probably was either a Jew, or 
a Samaritan, He had travelled into Egypt, where 
he learned the ſciences, and upon his return to 
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Aſia, formed the ſect to which he gave his own 
name. We are told further, that he travelled 
from place to place, ſtirring up the Jews againſt 
ſuch orthodox Chriſtians as refuſed to embrace 
his opinions. 

The particulars in which the hereſy of the 
Cerinthians conſiſted, were theſe. They did not 
allow that God made the world, but aſſerted, that 
it was created by an inferior power. To this in- 
ferior power, they attributed an only ſon, but de- 
nied that he was the Divine word. They ad- 
mitted ſeveral angels, and inferior powers, as 
ſilence, depths, fulneſs, and in this they were af- 
terwards followed by the Valentinians. They 
maintained that the god of the Jews was no more 
than an angel, and they rejected the law and the 
prophets. As for their notions concerning our 
Saviour, they were ſomewhat extraordinary. 

They diſtinguiſhed between Jeſus and Chriſt : 
they ſaid, that Jeſus was a man, the ſon of Joſeph 
and Mary ; but that he excelled all others in juſ- 
tice, wiſdom, and prudence ; that Jeſus being 
baptized, the Chriſt of the Supreme God, that is, 
the Holy Ghoſt, deſcended upon him; and that 
by the aſſiſtance of this holy ſpirit, Chriſt wrought 
miracles. They allowed that Chriſt ſuFered and 
roſe again; but they held, that before his ſuſfer- 
ings, the holy ſpirit had left him and returned 
to heaven. They admitted no goſpel beſides 
that of St. Matthew ; and they likewiſe rejected 
the Acts of the Apoſtles, and all the Epiſtles. 
It was partly to retute this hereſy, that St. John 
wrote his Goſpel; and we have a paſſage in St. 
Jerome, concerning that great Evangeliſt and 
Cerinthus,. which we ſhall relate in the author's 
own words, as tranſlated from the original. 

In his latter years, St. John reſided moſtly at 
or near Epheſus, and one day as he and ſome 
Chriſtians were going into a bath, the apoſtle ſaw 
Cerinthus bathing himſelf. Upon that St. John 
turned to his friends, and ſaid, let us make 
haſte out of the bath, leſt it fall upon us. This 
they complied with and immediately the bath 
fell. Whatever truth is in this we ſhall not take 
upon us to ſay, but certainly ſome reſpect ſhould 
be paid to ſuch a great man as St. Jerome. 

We have already taken notice of the hereſy of 
the Donatiſts, which was far from being ſo groſs 
as molt of the others; but here we find a new 
hereſy ariſing out of it; for one error generally 
leads to many others. 

Soon after the Donatiſts had eſtabliſhed 
churches, and ordained biſhops in Africa, a new 
ſect ſprung up among thoſe Heretics, called Cir- 
cumcellians, and they were the molt horrid of any 
we have yet mentioned. They had no fixed 
abode, but rambled up and down the provinces 
begging, or rather exacting a ſupport from the 
people in the country. They exerciſed all ſorts 
of cruelty, and treated every one they met with 
in the moſt brutal manner. They run about 
like madmen, carrying ſeveral ſorts of arms, by 
which they became a terror to all thoſe who de- 
ſired to live peaceably. The terror of their 
name ſpread itſelf throughout moſt parts of 
Africa, for not content with injuring their fellow 
creatures, they proceeded fo far as to lay violent 
hands on themſelves, in hopes of obtaining the 
crown of martyrdom. This they did ſeveral 
ways, but the moſt common was, by throwing 
themſelves 
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themſelves down from precipices, drowning 
themſelves in rivers, or burning themſelves to 
death in fires. They never hanged themſelves, 
becauſe Judas, after he had betrayed Chriſt, took 
that method of deſtroying himſelf. Theodoret 
relates, that thoſe who intended to become mar- 
tyrs, gave notice of it to their companions ſome 
time before, and then great care was taken of 
them. They were fed with the moſt coſtly food 
that could be procured, and when the time came, 
they voluntarily deſtroyed themſelves. Some- 
times they gave money to people to kill them, 
or forced thoſe whom they met in the highways, 
to run them through with ſwords. At other 
times, they offered violence to the judges whom 
they met in the ſtreets, and obliged them to com- 
mand their officers, who followed them, to diſ- 
patch them. 

Theodoret, the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian, relates a 
pleaſing ſtory concerning thoſe infatuated wretch- 
ed creatures. A company of Circumcellians met 
a young man of wit and courage, and preſenting 
him with a ſword, ordered him to plunge it into 
their hearts, otherwiſe they would put him to 
immediate death. He did not refuſe, but told 
them, that perhaps when he had killed a few of 
them, the others would repent and fall upon and 
diſpatch him; ſc begged they would firſt ſuffer 
him to bind their hands and feet, and then he 
would do as they deſired. They conſented to 
this, and ſuffered themſelves to be bound, which 
was no ſooner done, than the young man laſhed 
them all with a whip, left them, and went 
away. They frequently demoliſhed the Pagan 
temples, not ſo much from a hatred of idolatry, 
as with a view of provoking the prieſts to kill 
them; and yet in the midſt of all theſe extrava- 
gancies, they ſung praiſes to God. The Dona- 
tiſt biſhops, not being able to convince theſe 
madmen of their errors, applied to Taurinus, 
general of the forces in Africa, who ſent ſome 
ſoldiers againſt them. Great numbers of them 
were killed, but they were not totally ſup- 
preſſed, till about the latter end of the fifth 
century. 

From what has been ſaid concerning theſe 
Heretics, or rather madmen, we may infer, 
that the civil government of Africa, was in thoſe 
ages much neglected ; for although reaſon, as 
well as religion, forbids perſecution on account 
of religious ſentiments, yet theſe men, having 
committed the groſſeſt crimes, ought to have 
been put to death. 

Dulciniſts were another order of Heretics, but 
they ſprang up at a period of time, rather later 
than any of thoſe we have yet mentioned; but 
the peculiarity of their notions entitles them to 
a place in this part of the work. Dulcinea 
was a layman, and under the ſtrongeſt pretenſions 
to ſanctity, he concealed the moſt abominable 
vices, He kept a concubine, whom he called 
the ſaint, and he taught that the law of Moſes 
was a law of rigour and cruel injuſtice ; that the 
law of Chriſt was a law of equity and mercy, but 
the law ſuperior to all, was that of the Holy 
Ghoſt, which had been revealed to himſelf 
alone. He taught further, that it was an act of 


charity in a woman, to conſent to the deſires of 
a man, whether ſhe was married or ſingle; and 


 fome of the heathen nations. 
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his followers who were many in number, he cal. 
led the true church. At laſt, he became ſo oh. 


noxious to the civil power, that all his follower; 


were diſperſed, and himſelf with his concubin- 
burned alive. 

An ancient ſe& of Chriſtian Heretics wer. 
called Ebienites, and took their name from one 
Ebion, who had been a diſciple of Cerenthy;, 
He taught his followers that the law of Moſes 
was not aboliſhed by the death of Chriſt, but 
that both it and the Chriſtian law ſhould be ob- 
ſerved together, both being binding to the end 
of the world. His followers called their place 
of meeting a ſynagogue, in oppoſition to the 
word church; and they made uſe of baths, in 
conformity with the ceremonies of the Jews. In 
celebrating the Euchariſt, they made uſe of un- 
leavened bread, but no wine; and they addeq 
to it many ſuperſtitious ceremonies peculiar tg 
They adored 
Jeruſalem as the place God had made choice of; 
and like the Samaritans, they would not ſuffer 
any perſon to touch them. They refuſed to eat 
either fleſh or milk, and when they were bitten 
by ſerpents, they plunged themſelves into the 
water, and invoked every thing to give them 
aſſiſtance. 

They diſagreed among themſelves concerning 
Chriſt; ſome of them allowing, that he was the 
ſon of Joſeph and Mary, born like other men, 
and that his holineſs was acquired by his good 
works. Others allowed, that he was born of a 
virgin, but denied his being the word, or that 
he had any pre- exiſtence before his human gene- 
ration. They ſaid he was indeed a great pro- 
phet, but yet a mere man; who, by his virtue, 
had arrived at the dignity of being called Chriſt, 
the Son of God. They ſuppoſed that Chriſt and 
the devil were two principles which God had op- 
poſed the one to the other. In their lives they 
were the moſt abandoned libertines, denying 
that there was any neceſlity for chaſtity, and that 
men and women ſhould live promiſcuouſly to- 
gether. This was very agreeable to the notions 
of the heathens, many of whom became cons 
verts to this new religion ; but as ſoon as a perſe- 
cution aroſe, they were diſperſed ; we find ſome 
remains of them in the fifth century, but they 
are feldom mentioned afterwards. 

The ſe& of Heretics moſt reſembling thoſe 
Juſt now mentioned, were the Ecle/aites, who took 
their riſe under the emperor Trajan, about the 
beginning of the ſecond century. They joined 


together ſome of the Jewiſh ceremonies and 


thoſe of the Chriſtian church, but they kept a 
mean between both. They worſhipped one God, 
and obſerved with great ſtrictneſs the Jewiſh ſab- 
bath, circumciſion, and ſome other ceremonies 
of the law of Moſes ; but they rejected all forts 
of ſacrifices, nor would they ſuffer an animal to 
be killed for that purpoſe. They rejected as ſpu- 
rious, the greateſt part of the facred ſcriptures, 
both of the old and new teſtament, and they ac- 
knowledged a Meſſiah, whom they called the 
great king, but who this impoſtor was, does not 
appear. They pretended that the Holy Ghoſt 
was a woman, and that it is lawful to renounce 
the faith with the lips, ſo as it is retained in the 


heart, In their lives they were extremely vicious, 
living 


The 
living like beaſts together, in the moſt promiſ- 


nous manner, and yet we find, that they remain- 
A in the world till the fifth century. 


roſe up late in the church, at a time when the 
pure doctrines of the goſpel had been much cor- 
rupted. They maintained, that there was but 
one nature in b W 
one perſon. They believed that the divine na- 
ture had ſo ſwallowed up the human, that there 
was no humanity in Jeſus Chriſt but that of ap- 
pearance. In 450, a council was held at Con- 
ſtantinople, in which this hereſy was condemned, 
but ſtill it had many partizans, who ſpread their 
tenets throughout ſeveral parts of Aſia, till at 
laſt it was ſwallowed up in Mahometaniſm. 

About the middle of the third century, a ſort 
of Heretics aroſe in the church, called Hearcleo- 
nites. Hcarcleon, the author of this hereſy, was 
a man of ſome learning, and being deſirous to 
become the founder of a new ſect, he refined on 
all the hereſies that had taken place before his 
time. He expounded many parts of the New 
Teſtament, in a way peculiar to himſelf ; but he 
rejected the Old Teſtament, affirming, that 
there never had been a prophet before Chriſt, 
except John the Baptiſt. His followers conſiſted 
chiefly of apoſtate Chriſtians, and ſtudents from 
the heathen ſchools; but this ſect muſt have 


them after the time of Conſtantine the Great. 

In the third century, or at leaft in the begin- 
ning of the fourth, there was a ſect of Heretics, 
called Hieraxites, from the name of their founder, 
Hierax, a very ſubtle philoſopher, at Alexan- 


dria; who taught, that Melchizedec was the 


Holy Ghoſt, condemned marriages, and denied 
the reſurrection of the body. He likewiſe aſ- 
ſerted, that no man could be ſaved who had not 
arrived at years of maturity, and that all infants 
were to be damned; for he conſidered know- 
ledge, as the procuring cauſe of eternal hap- 
pineſs. ” | 

Rufinus tells us a remarkable ſtory of an Hie- 
raxite, who was confounded by a miracle, 
wrought by St. Macarius, in Egypt. The Hie- 
raxite walking one day into the deſart where the 
ſaint reſided, had the boldneſs to enter into 
a diſpute with Marcarius and his companions. 
The faint, perceiving that his diſciples began to 
be ſtaggered with what the Hieraxite had ad- 
vanced, propoſed, that they ſhould both go in- 
to the ſepulchres of the dead, and he whoſe doc- 
trine God approved of, would receive 
raiſe up a perſon from the grave. 


upon which he was taken out alive; and the 


Hieraxite, terrified at the miracle, took to his || 


heels and fled out of the deſart. 


Lucifer, biſhop of Cagliari, towards the mid- 


dle of the fourth century, was the founder of a 
12 | | 


HERE $S E 8. 


Jeſus Chriſt, becauſe he was but 


power to 


The Hieraxite accepted of the propoſal, and 
both being come into the ſepulchre, the ſaint 
preſſed him to raife up one from the dead, in the 
name of the Lord. But the Hieraxite, alledging 
that the ſaint ſhould begin firſt, as having made 
the propoſal, Macarius proſtrated himſelf on 
the ground, and having addreſſed himſelf to 
God, called a certain hermit by name, who had 
been buried ſome time before. The dead man 
anſwered him from the bottom of the tomb, 


— — 
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ſect of Heretics called Lucifereans, This Luci- 


fer was a man of extraordinary abilities, which 
| induced the biſhop of Rome to ſend him to the 
The Enutychians, were a ſect of Heretics, who | 


emperor Conſtantine, deſiring him to call a 
council at Milan. This council met in the year 
336; and as the majority of members were 
Arians, Lucifer, who was then orthodox, 
was, with all his party, ſent into baniſhment. 


| He continued in baniſhment ſeveral years, but 


being at laſt recalled, he quarrelled with the 
other biſhops, and ſeparated himſelf totally from 
the church. He was, properly ſpeaking, partly 
an Arian, and partly a Semi-Arian ; for the 
church was at that time ſo much torn in pieces 
by hereſies and ſchiſms, that inſtead of preaching 
the pure truths of the goſpel, nothing was to be 
met with beſides wranglings, ſtrife, hatred and 
contentions. 


About the middle of the fourth century, and 


during the reign of the emperor Conſtantius, 


a ſect of Heretics aroſe in or near Meſopotamia, 
called Maſſalians, from a Hebrew word, which 


| ſignifies prayer, and a Greek word of the ſame 


import. 

It took its riſe from the conduct and notions 
of ſome monks, who, inſtead of working to ſup- 
port themſelves, as was the practice in that age, 
gave themſelves up wholly to prayer. They 


a taught that the whole of religion conſiſted in 
ſoon dwindled away, for no mention is made of 


prayer; and that there was no neceſſity for good 
works. They pretended to prophecy, and blaſ- 


| phemouſly aſſerted, that they could ſee the tri- 


nity with their naked eyes. They believed that 
the Holy Ghoſt deſcended upon them at their or- 
dinations, when they trod the devil under foot, 
and danced upon him. They forbad giving of 
alms to any but thoſe of their own ſect; pretend- 
ed that they could diſſolve marriages ; and per- 
ſuaded children to leave their parents and follow 
them. They wore long hair like women, and 
dreſſed themſelves in magnificent robes. They 
became at laſt ſo obnoxious to the people, that the 
emperor Theodoſius publiſhed an edict againſt 
them, when, to avoid perſecution, many of them 
returned to the church; but as often relapſed into 
ther former errors. Wherefore, in a council of 
biſhops, held 427, it was ordained, that no more 
of the Maſſalians ſhould be re- admitted into the 
church, let their repentance be ever ſo apparently 
ſincere. | | X 
Theodore, biſhop of Pharan in Arabia, was 
the founder of a new ſect, called Monothelites, 
who maintained, that although there were two 
natures in Chriſt, yet there was but one will; and 
that the manhood in Chriſt was ſo united to the 
word, that though it had its faculties, it did not 
act by itſelf ; but the whole act was to be aſcribed 
to the word which give it the motion. They 
maintained further, that it was the manhood of 
Chriſt that ſuffered hunger, thirſt, and all ſorts 
of pain ; but all theſe were to be aſcribed to the 
word as the cauſe. Many of the clergy embraced 


theſe nations, and the hereſy remained till it was 


| ee in a council held at Conſtantinople, 
680. | 


Nazareans. This was a name given at firſt to 
all the followers of Jeſus Chriſt, but after the de- 


- ſtruction of Jeruſalem, a new ſe& aroſe, who 


aſſumed this name to themſelves. Their religion 
conliſted of a ſtrange jumble of Jewiſh ceremo- 


m nies 
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nies mixed with Chriſtian ones. They were all 
Jews by birth, were circumciſed, kept the ſab- 
bath, and, at the ſame time, received the New 


Teſtament, acknowledged Jeſus Chriſt to be 
ing kiſſed the ſerpent, the ceremony concluded, 


| by declaring this to be the real Euchariſt. 


the true Meſſiah, and were all baptized. Theſe 
Heretics, pretending to obſerve a medium be- 
tween the Jews and Chriſtians, were abhorred 
and deteſted by the former, and by the latter 
they were declared to be profeſſed enemies to the 
goſpel. 


The Nicolaites, or Nicolaitans, are a very antient | m. 5 
| was originally a monk of Bangor in Wales, and 


ſect of heretics; for we read in Rev. ii, 6. 


« This thou haſt, that thou hateſt the deeds of | 
| different from fuch as are called by that name 


| at preſent. 


cc the NVicelaitans, which I alſo hate.” Some 
are of opinion, that the founder of this ſect was 
Nicolas the deacon; but whoever he was, his 
followers have been charged with the groſſeſt im- 

jeties, and with all manner of abominations. 
Men and women lived together promiſcuouſly 
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without the leaſt regard to decency, and this was || t 
| inſtruction wrote a commentary on St. Paul's 


| Epiſtles. 


conſidered as a virtue, inſtead of being con- 
demned as a vice. They held the moſt blaſphe- 
mous opinions concerning Jeſus Chriſt; and, in 
a word, were among the worſt Heretics that had 
riſen in the church, although they took their 
riſe in the apoſtolic age. 


The Novaliaus were a numerous ſe& of Here- | 
| laſt went and ſettled at Jeruſalem ; for, according 


tics, who ſprung up about the middle of the 
third century, and were ſo called from one No- 
vatian, a preſbyter at Rome. Cornelius having 
been elected bilhop, Novatian was ſo enraged 
that himſelf had not been preferred, that he en- 
deavoured to blacken the character of Cornelius, 
by charging him with ſhewing too much lenity 
to thoſe who had apoſtatized during the perſecu- 
tion. 

He taught that apoſtates ſhould indeed be ex- 


horted to repentance, but that it was God, not | 


man, who could pardon them. Nay, he went 
ſo far as to aſſert, that an apoſtate could never be 
forgiven throughout all eternity; which ſo terri- 
fied many of thoſe who had lapſed, that they re- 
turned again to paganiſm. He was equally ſe- 
vere to thoſe who married a ſecond time, declar- 
ing them guilty of the unpardonable fin againſt 
the Holy Ghoſt. His followers pretended to 

eat purity in their lives, and re-baptized all 
fach of the orthodox as joined their party. This 
hereſy was not confined to Rome, for it ſpread 
itſelf throughout every part of the Roman em- 


pire, and its followers were extremely numer- 


'ous. Conſtantine the Great granted them toler- 


ation, on condition they did not make converts 


of any of the orthodox ; but they are not men- 


"tioned after the middle of the fifth century. 


There was another ſect of Heretics who ſprung 


up about the middle of the ſecond century, called 
Oppbites, from the veneration they had for the 
| ſerpent that tempted Eve, and the worſhip they 


paid to a real one. They pretended that the ſer- 
pent was Jeſus Chriſt, and that he — men 
the knowledge of good and evil. Jeſus, they 
ſaid, was conceived by the Virgin Mary, and 
Chriſt came down from heaven to join him. 
Jeſus was crucified, but Chriſt had firſt left him 
to return to heaven. They ſaid that the God of 
the Jews was no more than a ſubordinate deity, 


who created the bodies of men, but their ſouls 


were created by the ſupreme God. They had a 


live ſerpent tamed, which they kept in a cage, 


. 


and at certain times, they would open the door 
and let it out, when it twiſted itſelf round 
ſome bread on a table. This bread they brake 
and diſtributed it among the company, and hav- 


Pelagians, a fe& of Heretics well known in 
church hiſtory, took their rife about the middle 
of the fourth century. Their. firſt founder was 
one Pelagius, a native of Britain, and his origi- 
nal name was Morgan. Some have told us, he 


probably he was; but theſe monks were very 


Having left his native country, he travelled to 
Rome, where he aſſociated himſelf with perſons of 
the greateſt learning and piety, being himſelf 4 
man of conſiderable abilities. He undertook 
the education of ſome young men, and for their 


Pelagius having been charged with hereſy, 
left Rome and went into Africa, where he was 
preſent at the famous conference held at Car- 
thage, betwixt the Catholics and the Donatiſts, 
From Carthage he travelled into Egypt, and at 


to all the accounts we have of him, he died ſome- 
where in the Eaſt. 


His principal tenets were the following : 


I. Adam was by nature mortal, and whether 
he had ſinned or not, would have died. 

II. The conſequences of Adam's fin were con- 
fined to his perſon, and the reſt of mankind re- 
ceived no diſadvantage thereby. 

III. The law qualified-men for the kingdom 
of heaven, and was founded upon equal pro- 
miſes with the goſpel. 

IV. Before the coming of Our Saviour, ſome 
men lived without fin. 

V. New born infants are in the ſame condition 
with Adam before his fall. 

VI. The general reſurrection of the dead does 
not follow, in conſequence of our Saviour's re- 
ſurrection. | 

VII. A man may keep the commands of God 
without difficulty, and preſerve himſelf in a ſtate 
of innocence. 

VIII. Rich men cannot enter into heaven, un- 
leſs they part with all their eſtates. 

IX. The grace of God is not granted for the 
performance of every moral act; the liberty of 
the will and information in point of duty, being 
ſufficient for that purpoſe. 

X. The grace of God is given in proportion to 
our merits. 

XI. None can be called the ſons of God, but 
thoſe who are perfectly free from ſin. 

XII. Our victory over temptation is not 
gained by God's aſſiſtance, but by the liberty of 
the will. 


Such were the ſentiments embraced by Pela- 
gius, and taught by his followers, and we find, 
that they ſpread far over the world ; for although 
they were condemned in ſeveral ſyneds and 
councils, yet they made their way into Britain, 


where their author was born, being de 
$1 thing 


The 


thither by one Agricola, the ſon of Severianus, 
a Pelagian biſhop in Gaul. os 7 

The orthodox party were very diligent in op- 
poling its Pe and for that purpoſe requeſted 
the Gallican biſhops to ſend over ſome perſon of 


eminence to manage the conteſt, Their requeſt | 


mplied with, and the Gallican biſhops ſent 
bs 4 Briten, Germanus, biſhop of Auxerre, 
and Lupus, biſhop of Troye, who held a famous 
conference with the Pelagians, at St. Albans, by 
which the latter were put to ſilence, and the peo- 
ple gave ſentence by loud acclamations for Ger- 
manus and Lupus. Upon this occaſion the follow- 
ing ſtory is related: A perſon of quality and his 
lady brought their daughter to the holy biſhops, 
begging of them to reſtore her ſight, ſhe having 
been ſome years blind. The biſhops adviſed them 
to carry her to the Pelagians, who declined under- 
taking the cure. Germanus then invoked the 
trinity, and the young woman was reſtored to 
ſight, which had ſuch an effect on many of the 
people, that they left Pelagianiſm, and returned 
again'to the orthodox, 

The Montaniſts were a numerous ſect of Here- 
tics, who aroſe in the church about the latter end 
of the ſecond century. Their founder was one 
Montanus, a Phrygian by birth, who is ſaid to 
have embraced Chriſtianity, with a view of pro- 
moting his temporal intereſt. He pretended to in- 
ſpiration, and gave out that the Holy Ghoſt had 
made known to him many things which had been 
concealed from the apoſtles. His firſt followers 
were two enthuſiaſtic women, whoſe names were 
Priſcilla and Maximilla; and in a ſhort time after 
he had many diſciples. Several councils con- 
demned his doctrine, and he, with all his fol- 
lowers, were excommunicated. 

Finding they were caſt out of the church, 
they formed themſelves into a diſtinct ſociety, 
under the direction of thoſe whom they called 
their prophets, namely, Montanus, Priſcilla and 
Maximilla. Theſe ſectaries made no alteration 
in the creed, only they aſſerted, that the Holy 
Ghoſt ſpake to Montanus, who was his organ 
to deliver his will. 

They refuſed communion for ever to thoſe 
who committed notorious crimes, and aſſerted, 
that the biſhops had no authority to abſolve 
them. They condemned ſecond marriages, and 
obſerved three lents in the year. Theſe Heretics 
began to dwindle away towards the latter end of 
the fourth century. 

About the year 429, Neſtorius, biſho 
Conſtantinople, broached a new hereſy, and his 
followers were called Neforians. He taught that 
there were two natures in Chriſt, and two perſons, 
the divine and the human. It was never diſputed 
by the orthodox, but there were two natures in 
Chriſt, nay, the belief of it makes a capital article 
of their faith, - but as for two perſons that has 
been conſtantly denied, for we truſt upon that 
as a great matter of comfort, that our Redeemer 
has joined our nature to his own, and will remain 
ſo to eternity. The council of Epheſus con- 
demned this hereſy, and the emperor Theodoſius 
confirmed the ſentence, 431, Neſtorius being 
depoſed and baniſhed. 

His followers, however, multiplied in a pro- 
digious manner after his death, and ſpread them- 


of 
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| ſelves throughout many of the eaſtern nations. 


One Sergius, a Neſtorian monk, aſſiſted Maho- 
met in writing the alcoran, and another got him- 


ſelf declared king in the province of Indoſtan; 


and grew famous by the name of Preſter- John. 
Priſcillianiſts, were a ſect of Heretics who aroſe 
in the church, in the fourth century, and are ſo 


called from one Priſcillian, a Spaniard by birth; 
 and/biſhop of Avila. 


This biſhop - pretended to 
work miracles by the power of magic, and yet he 


lived ſeemingly ſuch: a pious life, that he drew 
over to his party a great number of the clergy. 


He maintained the principal notions of the Mani- 
cheesz but his chief tenet was; that it was lawful 
to make falſe oaths to ſupport one's cauſe and 
intereſt, The emperor Maximus cauſed this 
heretic, | with all his followers, to be beheaded, 
382. | 

Sabellius, an Egyptian philoſopher, having em- 
braced Chriſtianity, attempted to ſtudy the doc- 
trine of the trinity, and as it was incomprehen- 
ſible, he reſolved to broach out a new religion of 
his own, and his followers were called Sabellians. 
He taught that there was but one perſon in the 
trinity, and in confirmation of this doctrine, he 
made uſe of a compariſon. He ſaid, that as man, 
though compoſed of ſoul and body, is but one 
perſon : ſo God, tho' he is Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt, 1s but one perſon. His diſciples carried 
his notions ſtill higher, but we hear little of them 
after the time of Conſtantine the Great. 

Sethians, were a ſect of Heretics, who aroſe firſt 
in Egypt about the middle of the ſecond century. 
We are told that they worſhipped Seth the ſon 
of Adam, whom they believed to be Jeſus Chriſt 
the ſon of God, but who was made by a third di- 
vinity, and ſubſtituted in the room of the two 
families of Cain and Abel, which had been de- 
ſtroyed at the deluge: As they countenanced and 
encouraged all manner of debauchery, ſo they 
had many followers, for we find that they con- 
tinued in Egypt upwards of five hundred years. 

Simonians, the moſt antient ſe& of Heretics, 
were the followers of Simon Magus, a native of 
Samaria, who offered Peter money if he would 
ſell him the power of working miracles. Although 
diſappointed in his ſcheme to impoſe on the 
apoſtle, yet he went about from place to place 
and made many proſelytes to his blaſphemies. 
The greateſt number of Hereſies took their tiſe 
from this impoſtor, and his diſciples indulged 
themſelves 1n all forts of lewdneſs. They wor- 


| ſhipped him as the great God, and likewiſe one 


Helen, a common proſtitute, who travelled alon 
with him. There is no doubt that the apoſtles, 
Peter and John, had this monſter in view, when 
they cautioned their hearers to beware of falſe 
prophets. | | 
In the ſecond century, a new ſe& of Heretics 
ſprung up, known by the name of Tatianites, from 
one Tatian, a diſciple of St. Juſtus, who had 
for many years taught theology at Rome. This 
Tatian was of a rambling diſpoſition, and after 
the death of his maſter, he left Rome and tra- 
velled into the Eaft, where he ſpread his new doc- 
trines. His hereſy was a compound of many 
others that had been before him, particularly the 
Valentinians and the Marcionites, to which he 


He 
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He condemned marriage as inconſiſtent with 
the goſpel; forbad the drinking of wine, nor 
would he ſuffer any of his followers to eat fleſh. 
They were ſo averſe to the uſe of wine, that they 
uſed water in the ſacrament of the euchariſt. 
Severus, one of his diſciples, improved on the te- 
nets of Tatian. Like moſt of the other Here- 
tics, he taught that there were two principles, a 
good and an evil one, and by them all things in 
heaven and earth were governed. He denied 
the reſurrection of the body, and forged a great 
number of books, which were juſtly rejected by 
the orthodox. 

This hereſy was ſometime in repute, but it 
dwindled into contempt about the time of the 
emperor Conſtantine the Great. 5 

The Zacheans were another ſect of Heretics, 
who aroſe about the middle of the fourth century; 
and they were ſo called from one Zacheus, who 
lived ſomewhere near Jeruſalem. This enthuſiaſt 
retired to a mountain, where he fpent moſt of his 
time in devotion, being of opinion, that prayer was 
all God required of men. He took upon him the 
office of a prieſt, without being ordained to that 
ſacred office, and he ſoon procured a great num- 
ber of followers. Theſe, however, conſiſted 
only of the off-ſcourings of the people, ſo that 
men of ſober lives deteſted them. He was ge- 
nerally conſidered as an impoſtor, who had no- 


thing in view, beſides that of procuring a name; 


and ſo far as we learn, his ſect was extinct long 
before the end of the fourth century. 
Another wild ſect of Heretics were called Zan- 


and according to ſome, biſhop of Antioch ; but 
of that we have no certain proof. He taught, 
that baptiſm with water was contrary to the goſ- 
pel, and that they ought to baptize with fire; 
which he grounded upon the words of John the 


however, raiſed a freſh ſtorm of perſecution 


againſt them, and applied to the emperor Ho- 


norius for his aſſiſtance. Honorius complied 


with their requeſt, and they were all baniſheq, 
into an unfrequented iſland, where they were 
never heard of afterwards. Probably they died 
of want, and as their tenets were not much- 
different from thoſe of Proteſtants, it gives 
us but a melancholy picture of the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion at that time. 

The Melecians, another ſect of Heretics, about 
the beginning of the fourth century, had for 
their founder, Melecius, biſhop of Lycopolis, 
in Egypt. This bifhop had been, at firſt, a moſt 
zealous advocate for the faith; and the warmth 
with which he defended it, fo irritated the em- 


peror Maximillian, that he cauſed him to be 


impriſoned along with Peter, biſhop of Alexan- 
dria. About the year 306, and during his cap- 
tivity, Melecius declared with great warmth 


| againſt thoſe Chriſtians, who having apoſtatized, 


deſired to be reconciled to the church; inſiſting, 
that they ſhould not be admitted to pardon, till 
ſuch time as the perſecution was over, and the 
church's peace reſtored. He carried his zeal in 
this matter ſo far, that he broke off all his com- 
munion with Peter, the biſhop of Alexandria, 
who oppoſed the rigour of his doctrines; and 
thus, even while he was detained in priſon, he 
not only defended the faith, but likewiſe 
broached opinions contrary to it. 

Soon after this, a ſynod was held at Alexan- 


| dria, in which the opinions of Melecius were 
zalians, from one Zanzales, a native of Syria, | 


condemned, and this ſentence was confirmed: b 
all the ONE biſhops. -The Melecians 
hung little bells to the bottom of their garments, 


| and ſung ther gre dancing all the time ; and 


| this they confi 


Baptiſt, who foretold that the Meſſiah would | 


baptize with the Holy Ghoſt and with fire, For. 


this reaſon he ordered that all his diſciples ſhould 
be branded with a red hot iron three times, in 


Holy Ghoſt. This hereſy gave great offence to 
the church, but it ſoon ſunk into contempt, and 
its followers were deſpiſed by all thoſe of the or- 
thodox party. 

About the latter end of the fourth century, 
one Jovinian, a monk of Milan, invented a new 
hereſy; and his followers were from himſelf, called 
Jovinians. He taught, that Mary, the mother 
of Jeſus, did not continue a virgin after her lay- 
ing in; and that when a man has received grace 
in baptiſm, he can never laſe it, which makes him 
equal to the perfect in heaven. Further, that 


a ſtate of virginity is not more agreeable to God 


than marriage ; and laſtly, that there is no merit 
in eating or drinking, ſo as we give thanks to 


Gains os TH | 

Tong ovinian had taken a diſlike to the auſte- 
tities of the cloyſter, and oppoſed the zeal of 
Ambroſe, biſhop of Milan, who was a ſtre- 
nuous advocate for the monaſtic life. Accord- 
ingly, he, with ſome of his brethren, left 
the cloyſter and retired to Rome, where 


they had many followers; but Theodoſius the 


emperor, ordered them to depart out of Italy. 


This they complied with, but returned after his 


death, and gained new reputation, The clergy, 


2 


the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the | 


| 


| 


ered as the only means to appeaſe 
the wrath of God. They perſiſted in rejecting 
all ſuch Chriſtians as had apoſtatized ; and they 
are ſaid to have been notorious hypocrites under 
the maſk of piety. | 
Another ſect of Heretics were called Sabbathi- 
ans, from their leader Sabbathus, a Jew, who 
was baptized at Conſtantinople, towards the lat- 
ter end of the fourth century, and ordained a 
en by the Novatians; but finding himſelf as 
ittle eſteemed by the Heretics whom he had 
joined, as by the Jews whom he had deſerted, 
he forſook their aſſemblies, and reſolved to be- 
come the head of a party. 
As he had ſtill ſome remains of Judaiſm in 


him, he affirmed, that Eaſter ſnould be kept on 


the ſame day with the Jewiſh paſſover; and the 
better to confirm his diſciples in that opinion, he 
made ule of the following ſtratagem : In read- 
ing Luke xxii, when he came to the words, 
<«« The feaſt of unleavened bread drew nigh, which 
66 1s called the paſſover.” He raiſed his voice 
on a ſudden, and cried; © Woe unto him, that 
keeps the paſſover, but on the day of unlea- 
« vened bread.” He joined thoſe words ſo art- 
fully to the text, that his ignorant hearers ima- 
gined them to be the words of Jeſus Chriſt 
himſelf. 

Siflinnius, a Novatian biſhop, ſet himſelf up 
to oppoſe Sabbathus, and one day, while the lat- 
ter was in a certain church, a report was ſpread, 


that Siſſinnus was coming with a band of armed 


men, to deſtroy him and his followers. The 
Sabba- 


The 


$abbathians, ſeized with terror, endeavoured 
to make their eſcape, but as they preſſed to get 
out of the church, they fell one upon another, 
and the number of thoſe who were trampled to 
death was ſo great, that the reſt abandoned their 
leader, out of fear of Siſſinus, and thus the whole 
ſect was entirely diſperſed. 

$2turninians, the laſt ſect of theſe antient He- 
retics whom we ſhall mention, took their riſe 
about the beginning of the ſecond century, and 
had for their founder, one Saturninius, a philo- 
ſopher of Antioch. This man having embraced 
chriſtianity, became a member of the church of 
Antioch ; but not reliſhing the ſimplicity of the 
goſpel, he reſolved to ſet up a new religion of his 
own. He had a particular ſyſtem of his own, 
concerning the creation of the world; for he 
taught, that God created ſeven angels, and theſe 
ſeven angels created the world, with two kinds 
of men, the one good and the other bad; the 
good, he ſaid, were the elect choſen to glory ; 
and the bad were the reprobate, who were to be 
condemned. 

He taught many other ridiculous notions, ſuch 
As, that man lives by the breath of God alone, 
but when he withdraws that breath he dies. To 
theſe he added, that the angels having long ad- 
mired the beauties of God, reſolved to make 
ſomething to reſemble him; and having laboured 
a great while, they made a kind of animal which 
could not ſtand upright, but crawled on the 
earth like a ſerpent; that God ſuffered their 
work to remain 1 in this low condition, 
to convince them of the raſhneſs of the project. 

At laſt, God being touched with compaſſion, 
beſtowed ſome ſhare of his own perfection on this 
creature, who immediately raiſed himſelf upon 
his feet, and lifted up his head towards heaven. 
Saturninius pretended, that the Jews had been 
long under the 3 of a bad angel, 
as a puniſhment for their ſins; but that at laſt, 
the eternal Father, taking pity on them, ſent 
him (Saturninius) into the world, to take them 
out of the power of the angel of diſcord ; that 
he himſelf was the true Meſſiah, and that Jeſus 
Chriſt was a meer apparition, and not a real 
man. This impoſtor had a great number of fol- 
lowers, who-ſpread their notions throughout moſt 
of the capital towns in Syria ; and to ſupport his 
pretences, he forged a book, containing a great 
number of falſe oracles, all which he ſaid had 
been dictated by a good angel, and were of equal 
authority with the word of God. 

Theſe were all the Heretics of any note in the 
primitive church ; for although there were ſome 
of lefſer note, yet they were only branches of 
the above, and little more has been tranſmitted 
to us concerning them, beſides their names. 
Taking their 9 4 5 their errors, their im- 
pieties, and their blaſphemies all into one point 
of view, we are preſented with a moſt ſhock- 
ing picture of human nature. Here all the vices 
that can take place in the heart, are collected to- 
gether; ſo truly were the words fulfilled, that 


the child Jeſus ſhould be ſent for the riſe and 


fall of many, 

Having given an account of all that is neceſ- 
lary to be known, concerning the antient He- 
etucs and ſchiſmatics, we ſhall conclude this ar- 
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ticle with a definition of the terms ſo often made 
uſe of, viz. ſchiſim, hereſy, and blaſphemy. 

« And firſt, of ſchiſm, which is to divide the 
church and diſturb its peace. The pious Mr, 
Nelſon has given us a definition of ſchiſm, in the 
following words. Schiſm (ſays he) is a cauſeleſs 
cc ſeparation from ſuch governors in the church, 
« as have received their authority and commiſ- 
cc ſion from Jeſus Chriſt. If there be a ſufficient 
« cauſe, then there may be a ſeparation but it is 
not ſchiſm. But if there be no ſufficient ground 
for the ſeparation, it is ſchiſm; that is a cul- 
pable ſeparation, which was always reckoned 
6. a ſin of a very heinous nature. For St. Paul 
charges the Epheſians to keep the- unity of 
the ſpirit in the bond of peace, becauſe there 
is but one God, one faith, one baptiſm, and 
one body of Chriſt.” | 
© The ſame doctrine is taught in the writings 
of the firſt fathers of the church, particularly 
St. Ignatius and St. Cyprian ; and ſchiſm was 
reputed a great fin by them, even before the 
church and ſtate were united, and when the 
meetings of the ſchiſmatics were as much to- 
lerated as thoſe of the orthodox. For tole- 
ration does not alter the nature of ſchiſm. 
Such laws only exempt the perſons of ſchiſma- 
tics from perſecution. Donatiſm and Nova- 
tiniſm were counted as damnable ſchiſms, un- 
der the reigns of thoſe emperors who granted 
toleration to them ; as under the reigns of 
thoſe who made laws againſt them.” So ac- 
cording to theſe authors, it is not ſeparation from 
a church that creates ſchiſm, but it is a cauſeleſs 
ſeparation ; but then it muſt be added, that there 
may appear ſufficient cauſe to one, when another 
does not fee any; ſo that in judging of thoſe 
who ſeparate, we ſhould be cautious and cha- 
ritable. 

Secondly, hereſy, which is very different from 
ſchiſm; the latter being only a ſeparation for 
groundleſs cauſes from the eſtabliſhed church of 
the country where we live; whereas hereſy is a 
total deviation from the principles of the Chriſ- 
tian faith, and the ſetting up ſomething in op- 
poſition thereunto, which has no foundation in the 
ſacred ſcriptures. People ſound in the faith may 
differ in their ſentiments, concerning the exterior 
non- eſſentials of religion, without injuring the 
peace of the church, although in the heat of un- 
neceſſary controverſy, the violence of unguarded 

aſſions may induce them to abuſe each other; 
5 while they agree in the eſſentials of religion, 
and live as become the diſciples of Chriſt, all 
ſuch opprobious names ſhould ceaſe. 

It is every way different with Heretics, who, 
not content with diſturbing the peace of the 
church in the non-eſſentials of religion, boldly 
proceed to attack one or all of thoſe fundament- 
als upon which our ſalvation depends. Thus one 
will deny the Divinity of Chriſt; another the ne- 
ceſſity of his merits, to procure our acceptance 
with God; a third, the uſe of the outward means; 
and a fourth, the reſurrection of the body, and a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. Such 
errors as theſe juſtly deſerve the name of hereſy, 
becauſe the teaching of them ſtrikes at the foun- 
dation of our holy religion, by repreſenting the 
as both uſeleſs and unneceſſary, 

N n Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, blaſphemy, which conſiſts in aſcrib- 
ing any thing to the deity, unbecoming the per- 
fections of his godhead, or by derogating from 
the nature of his attributes, by ſaying that he 1s 
neither holy, juſt, nor good. This by the law of 
Moſes was a capital offence, and the criminal 
was to be led without the camp and ſtoned to 
death by the whole congregation, but the wit- 
neſſes, upon whoſe evidence he had been con- 
victed, were firſt to lay their hands upon his head, 
and throw the firſt ſtones at him, 1n teſtimony 
that they had not perjured themſelves, 

Our Saviour takes notice of the ſin and blaſ- 
phemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, which was never 
to be forgiven, either in this world, or in that 
which is to come ; and this paſſage of ſacred 
ſcripture has been a ſtumbling block in the way 
of many pious well-meaning Chriſtians. If we 
conſider the paſſage aright, nothing can be 
plainer than that it is to be imputed to the Pha- 
riſees, who declared that the miracles Chriſt 
wrought by the power of the Holy Ghoſt, were 
performed by the aſſiſtance of the devil. Our 
Lord had juſt healed one poſſeſſed of a devil; 
and the Phariſees gave this malicious turn to the 
miracle; © This fellow doth not caſt out devils, 
e but by Beelzebub, the prince of devils.” This 
led our Saviour to difcourſe concerning the fin or 
blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, and to tell 
his diſciples, „ Wherefore I ſay unto you, all 
* manner of lin and blaſphemy ſhall be forgiven 
ce unto men, but the ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt 
* ſhall not be forgiven unto them.” See Matth. 
X11. 22, 31. 

The Phariſees, therefore, were the perſons 
charged with this ſin, which conſiſted in aſcrib- 
ing what was done by the power of God to the 
agency of the devil. And the reaſon why our 
Lord pronounced it unpardonable 3s plain, be- 
cauſe the Jews, and particularly their leaders the 
Phariſees, by withſtanding the evidence of mi- 
racles, reliſted the ſtrongeſt means of their con- 
viction. From all which it will naturally follow, 
that no perſon now can be guilty of the fin 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt, in the ſenſe in which 
our Saviour intended it, although there may be 
ſins which bear a near reſemblance to it. 

By the common law of England, blaſphemy 
is defined to conſiſt in a denial of the be- 
ing and providence of God, and à reproach- 

ing of the name of Jeſus Chriſt, for which the 
delinquent is to ſuffer impriſonment, the pillory, 
or to be fined at the diſcretion of the court where 
the offence is tried; and for this crime, one Anne 
Taylor paid a fine of -one thouſand pounds, and 
ſtood in the pillory three times, 1676. See Haw- 
kins's pleas of the crown. Chap. 89. 

By the ſtatute ix. of William III. chap. 32. 
It is enacted, that if any perſon ſhall, by writing, 
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or ſpeaking, deny any of the perſons of the Holy 
Trinity to be God, or aſſert there are more Gods 
than one, or ſhall deny the Chriſtian religion to 
be true, or the Old and New Teſtament to be of 
Divine authority, he ſhall be H ang of any 
office or employment, and for the ſecond offence 
ſhall be diſabled to ſue in any action to be exe- 
cutor, : 

A moſt remarkable inſtance of blaſphemy hap. 
pened in the reign of queen Elizabeth, for the 
truth of which we have the teſtimony of all the 
writers of that time, as well as the records of the 
courts of juſtice. One Hacket affirmed himſelf 
to be the anointed king of the earth by the Holy 
Ghoſt, and commanded his two diſciples, Ar- 
thington and Coppinzer, to proclaim through the 
ſtreets of London, that Chriſt was come to judge 
the world, and that he might be ſeen at the 
houſe where Hacket lodged, and that all who 
refuſed to obey him ſhould deſtroy each other, 
and that the queen ſhould be dethroned. He 
was convicted of high-treaſon, and at the place 
of execution, repeated the following prayer: 

« Eternal God, thou knoweſt me to be the 
ce true Meſſiah, whom thou haſt ſent : ſhew ſome 
© miracle from the clouds to convince thoſe un- 
* believers, and free me from the power of my 
c enemies. If thou refuſeſt to do this, I will 
<« ſet fire to the heavens, and, pulling thee from 
* thy throne, will tear thee to pieces with my 
+ hands.” And turning to the executioner, ſaid, 
* Doſt thou, wretch, preſume to hang thy 
« king?” Then lifting up his eyes to heaven, 
he cried, © Thou repayeſt me well for a king- 
«© dom beſtowed, I come to take vengeance on 
nt il | 

Such a wretch as this ſhould have been whip- 
ped twenty times at the cart's tail, inſtead of 
ſending him into eternity, uttering the moſt hor- 
rid blaſphemies. 

By the law of Scotland, blaſphemy is, and al- 
ways has been, a capital offence, and it takes 
place before high-treaſon. The laſt perſon that 
ſuffered for this crime at Edinburgh, was one 
Aikenhead, in the year 1696. He denied the 
Being of a God, and mocked at all religion, 


whether natural or revealed. He belonged to a 


ſociety of young men, who uſually met together 
at a tavern, where they made 1t a rule, that each 
in his turn ſhould burn the bible, and blaſpheme 
the name of God. At laſt, the club was diſperſed, 
and this man was burnt alive; but ſome of his 
companions ſtill continued to deſeminate their 
ſentiments. Among whom was one Hunter, a 
young ſtudent in divinity, who was hung in 
chains at Broughton, near Edinburgh, for mur- 
dering two young gentlemen, the ſons of one 
Mr. Gordon, whole tutor he was.* 
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* We cannot here omit mentioning a very uſeful work, in which many particulars of very great importance are to be 
found, and which, in reality, refreſhed our memory reſpecting the atheiſtical practices of Hunter, whoſe trial, amongſt an 
extenſive variety of others, together with religious and moral reflections thereon, are inſerted in The 1 Regiſter, or New- 


New gate and Tyburn Calender. This work is peculiarly calculated for families, and ſhould be peru 


ed by young perſons in 


general, as the whole tends, by a general diſplay of the progreſs and conſequence of vice, to impreſs on the mind, proper idea 
of the happineſs reſulting from a life of ſtrict honour and integrity. It contains all the remarkable Old Baily, and other trials, 
from the year 1700 to the preſent period, and is publiſhing in weekly numbers, embelliſhed with * copper- plates, pric 


only ſixpence each, Care, however, ſhonld be taken to aſk for the New Publication, printed only for 
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Of the State of the Chriſtian Religion, from its receiving a 
Civil Eſtabliſhment under Conſtantine the Great, 314, ti// 
the beginning of the Reformation, 1517. 


E come now to the third article pro- 
poſed concerning the Chriſtian Reli- 


gion, and it is of ſuch an important 


nature, that, according to the regular manner we 
have hitherto proceeded, we ſhall conſider it 
under the following heads: 


I. An abſtract of the hiſtory of the church, 
from the time of the emperor Conſtantine the 
Great, till the reformation. | 

II. The origin of the monaſtic life, with an 
account of all the religious orders, by whom 
founded, and for what purpoſes. 

III. The origin, progreſs, and preſent ſtate of 
all the ceremonies made uſe of by the Roman 
Catholics. | 

Laſtly, an account of the inquiſition and in 
writing on thoſe ſubjects, we ſhall be directed by 
the beſt authors: whether popiſh or proteſtant, 


we ſhall be guided by a candid attention to the 
truth, being willing to find it in any party what- | 


ever. 


To begin with the firſt, namely, the ſtate of 
Chriſtianity, during the ſpace of eleven hundred 
years. It will be neceſſary, however, to obſerve, 


that as we have already given an account of all 
the antient Hereſies, and as there was no neceſ- 
ſity for others ſpringing up after this period, ſee- 
ing the church became daily more and more cor- 


rupted, ſo the reader muſt attend to the general 
thread of the narrative, it beingour intention, when 
any innovation preſents itſelt to us, to treat of it 
as collaterally connected with the whole, by way 
of digreſſion. 

We have already conſidered the religion of our 
Divine Redeemer, as propagated among the hea- 


thens, by no other means beſides the aſſiſtance of | 


Almighty power, and although oppoſed by the 
Roman emperors, by the Pagan prieſts, and the 
ſuperſtitious Jews; yet the tender plant grew up, 
and was nouriſhed, and an innumerable com- 
pany of people of all ranks thought it an honour 
to inliſt themſelves as ſoldiers under the banner 
of the croſs. Neither the malice of devils, nor 
the power of men could ſtop its progreſs, for as 
Chriſt had declared that his kingdom was not of 
this world, ſo his religion was propagated by 
ſpiritual means, and the more it was oppoſed, the 
more it flouriſhed ; but now. we mult draw the 
line between human and divine power. 
Conſtantine, juſtly called the Great, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Roman empire partly by force, and 
partly by election, and it muſt be acknowledged, 
that at that time, the Chriſtians were ſo numerous, 
it would have been conſiſtent with true policy to 
have granted them a free toleration, ſuppoſing 
the emperor himſelf had continued in the prac- 
tice of heatheniſm. The emperor, however, em- 
braced the Chriſtian religion, in the year 314, 


although he was not baptized till within a ſhort 
time before his death. He iſſued an order, that 
all the revenues, appropriated for the ſupport of 
the heathen temples, ſhould be beſtowed on the 
Chriſtian clergy, and being no ſtranger .to the 
tricks practiſed by the Pagan prieſts, he ordered 
their 1dols to be expoſed to the populace, that 
they might ſec in what manner they had been de- 
ceived by deſigning men, and this occaſioned vaſt 
multitudes N people to embrace the Chriſtian 
religion, although it is probable that many 
of them did ſo, without being properly inſtructed 
in its principles, but rather that they might ac= 
quire emoluments, by complying with the orders 
of the emperor. - 

This circumſtance is the more neceſſary to be 
attended to, becauſe it will throw a conſiderable 
light on the remaining part of this narrative, and 
point out how great the difference muſt always 
be between human and divine power. During 
the three firſt centuries the Chriſtians were a 
diſtreſſed people, but they were in many reſpects 
pure and innocent, Whether they imagined that 
temporal power would interpole in their favour, 
cannot now be certainly known; probably they 
did not, for as they waited daily 7 the ſecond 
coming of Chriſt, all their hopes centered in that 
ingle principle; and this conſideration ſupported 


them under all their ſufferin 


S, 

Previous to the reign of the emperor Con- 
ſtantine, the Chriſtians had been perſecuted in the 
moſt cruel manner; and, bleeding with their 
wounds, they were taken under the protection 
of that Chriſtian hero, Happy for the Chriſtian 
clergy, had they made a- proper uſe of ſuch 
indulgence granted to them; and, inſtead of 
ſtirring up the civil power againſt the heathens, 
endeavoured like their Divine Maſter, to bring 
them over to the truth, without coercive means. 
The contrary however took place, and to uſe the 
words of the great and good archbiſhop Leighton, 
«© The world went mad by turns.“ No ſooner 
had the Chriſtian biſhops received the counte- 
nance and protection of the civil power, than they 
reſolved to perſecute the pagan prieſts, from 
whoſe malice they had ſuffered ſo much, and in 
this they were too much countenanced by thoſe 
obſequious courtiers, whoſe mercenary views and 
ſelf-intereſts induced them to attend as miniſters 
of ſtate in the emperor's court. But to under- 
ſtand this in a proper manner, we muſt attend to 
the ſtate of the Chriſtian church, beginning with 
the fourth century. 


Century IV. 


The Chriſtians, being now eſtabliſhed in 
the peaceable poſſeſſion of great riches and 
honours, began to compare their preſent ſtate 
with their former ſuffering, which brought to 


their 
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their remembrance the patience and fortitude of 


their predeceſſors. Theſe conſiderations raiſed 
in them a high, and in ſome meaſure a juſt vene- 
ration for the martyrs: But it did not ſtop here, 
for it ran into exceſs, and produced the worlt 
effects. Every rumour concerning theſe ſaints 
was received without examination, and repre- 
ſented as meritorious, inſomuch that certain 
monks made a trade of going from place to place 
ſelling their bones and relics. _ | 

This practice was greatly encouraged by the 
moſt celebrated preachers of that age, ſuch as 
Athanaſius, Gregory Nazianzen, but particularly 
Chryſoftom, whoſe populareloquence contributed 
greatly towards encouraging the ſuperſtitious 
veneration and invocation of ſaints, the love of 
monkery, and the belief of miracles wrought by 
monks and relics; thence aroſe religious addreſſes 
to the martyrs, who were conſidered as patrons 
and interceſſors, which tended to leſſen the reli- 
ance and gratitude due to Chriſt, and to ſub- 
ſtitute new mediatorsin the room of him who alone 
is the mediator between God and man, the Lord 
our Redeemer. When we Proteſtants ſpeak of the 
croſs of Chriſt, we mean thereby the whole of his 
paſſive obedience, without paying any regard to 
the form or ſhape of awooden croſs; for unleſs we 
can be kept in mind of our Lord's ſufferings, 
without ſuch monitors, it ſhews that our love for 
him is very cold. 

Some zealots, under the direction of Helena, 
the mother of Conſtantine the great, pretended 
to have diſcovered the real croſs on which Chriſt 
ſuffered; many figures of it were made and diſ- 
tributed all round the empire : Theſe were hung 
up in churches, and the relics of the ſaints were 
depoſited in boxes, and placed on the altars; for 
it was in this age that altars were firſt erected in 
the Chriſtian churches. 

St. Chryſoſtom in 2 on Good Friday, 
in the great church of Conſtantinople, has given 
us the Þllowing deſcription of the virtues of the 
croſs, which although the whole might be applied 
-to the paſſive obedience of Chriſt, yet from the 
circumſtances of the times, the ſentiments of the 
preacher, and the nature of the addreſs, it ſeems 
plain that he had directed the people to look at 
the ſign of a croſs, He ſays, 

«© Now, if thou would know, O Chriſtian, the 
power and praiſes of the croſs, attend to me 
« The croſs is an anchor to all thoſe who 
« from wavering in the faith, begin to ſink! a re- 
« ſurrection of the dead! a leader of the blind! 
te the path of thoſe who have gone out of the 
« way! the avenger of thoſe who have ſuffered 
« Wrong! the ſtaff of the lame! the comfort of 
ce the poor! the curb of the rich! the overthrow 
ce of the proud! the victory over the devil! the 
c inſtructor of children! the ſupply of council 
ce to thoſe who want it! the pilot of thoſe who 
cc are in a ſea of troubles! the haven of thoſe 
« who are toſſed about in a ſtorm ! the bulwark 
ce of thoſe waging war with ſin and the devil! 
ce the father of orphans! the helper of widows | 
« the judge of thoſe who do wrong! the pillar 
« of the juſt ! the repoſe of the afflicted ! a light 
ce to thoſe who fit in darkneſs ! the magnificence 
« of kings! the teacher of humanity to barba- 
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ce rians the freedom of ſlaves! the wiſdoni of | 
« the unlcarned ! the law of the diſobedient! | 
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ce the preaching of the prophets! the declaration 
« of the apoſtles ! the glorying of the martyrs ! 


ec the exerciſe of the ſolitary ! the foundation of 


ce the church! the ſafety of the world! the de- 
ce ſtruction of the heathen temples ! the over. 
* throw of their altars! the vaniſhing away of 
cc their incenſe ! the ſcandal of the Jews! the 
ce ruin of the ungodly ! tlic ſtrength of the 
« weak! the phyſician of the diſeaſed ! the 
5 cleanſing of lepers! the ſtrengthener of the 
© paralytic ! the bread of the hungry! the foun- 
ce tain of the thirſty ! and, in a word, the cover- 
5 ing of the naked!” 

Such was the popular eloquence of thoſe 
times, and, when we conſider what influence 
it muſt have had on the minds of men juſt 
brought over in profeſſion from the religion of 
pagans, we will not be ſurprized to find, that 
image worſhip, and a veneration for the relics 
of the martyrs, ſoon became leading principles in 
Chriſtianity, ay 

It was in this century, 325, that the famous 
council of Nice met, conſiſting of three hun- 
dred and eighteen biſhops, beſides a vaſt number 
of preſbyters, deacons, and other church officers, 
together with repreſentatives from the laity, who 
ſtill had a ſhare of church power. In this coun- 
ci! the emperor preſided in perſon, and being a 
perſon of great moderation, he adviſed the bi- 
ſhops to drop all unneceſſary diſputes, and attend 
to their duty, as miniſters of the goſpel, in regu- 
lating the affairs of the church, conſiſtent with 
the law of Chriſt, and the intereſt of believers, 
The paſſions of the clergy were however ſo tur- 
bulent, and ſuch was their hatred of each other 
concerning diſputed points in religion, that they 
framed the creed which ſtill bears their name, 
although it was not confirmed till the general 
council at Conſtantinople, 381. 

The orthodox party were not content with the 
temporal emoluments ariſing from their livings, 
but they even went ſo far as to ſtir up the em- 
peror to puniſh with death, all thoſe who differed 
from them in ſentiments. Here they acted the 
ſame part as the Heathens had done to them 
before; when the Heathens found they could not 
confute the Chriſtians, they forged the groſſeſt 
ſlanders to blacken their characters; and in the 
ſame manner did the Nicene fathers treat the 
Heretics. Had they by charitable reaſoning 
ſought to convince thoſe men of their errors, they 
would have acted a Chriſtian part; but their 
calling in the aid of the civil power, was in its 
own nature ſo helliſh and diabolical, that even 
their friends cannot draw a veil over this part of 
their conduct. 

The truth is, the clergy were now ſo glutted 
with power, that they became the vileſt incen- 
diaries of the ſtate. They meditated nothing 
but revenge againſt thoſe who oppoſed them; and 
had they not been reſtrained by the civil power, 
they would have perſecuted the Heathens, in the 
ſame manner as they had been perſecuted by 
them. And yet, during all theſe confuſions, 
the biſhops of Rome had not, nor did not pre- 
tend to any authority over other biſhops. But 
we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to take notice of the 
riſe of the papal power. 
church had its own creed, or formulary of be- 


lief; and although the words often differed my 
| the 


Before this time, every 
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the creeds of neighbouring churches, yet the 
ſenſe was the ſame. They all agreed in tlie 
fundamental articles of religion, but won og not 
impoſe their forms upon each other. But now 
the right of private judgement was deſtroyed ; 
men were not to ſearch the ſcriptures, in order to 
End out the terms of acceptance with the Deity, 
but in the words of creeds of human invention, 
a fixed ſenſe was put upon the moſt abſtruſe parts 
of the word of God, and inſtead of confirming 
theſe points, by the word of God, the bible it- 
ſelf was to be regulated by them. | 

About the beginning of the year 361, Julian, 
commonly called the apoſtate, was choſen em- 
peror, and for ſometime he behaved with great 
moderation towards the Chriſtians. His hatred 
to them, however, was inveterate; for although 
he had been brought up amongſt them, yet he 
had ſeen ſo much of the tricks practiſed by the 
biſhops as well as the reſt of the clergy, that he 
reſolved, if poſſible, to re-eſtabliſh heatheniſm. 
He impoſed ſevere taxes upon the Chriſtians, 
and when any of their leaders complained, he an- 
ſwered, in a ſneering manner, *© your God hath 
« taught you patience.” Indeed the Chriſtian 
biſhops at that time, were of ſuch turbulent diſ- 
poſitions, that he was afraid of them, becauſe 
they could, at any time, have influenced the po- 
pulace againſt him. 

He was ſucceeded by Jovian, a man of good 
natural parts, and a friend to the Chriſtians both 
from principle and practice; but he had not 
long enjoyed the imperial dignity, when the or- 
thodox biſhops tampered with him, in order to 

erſecute the Heretics. For this purpoſe, he 
called a ſynod, to meet at Antioch, where the 
orthodox biſhops became in all things obſequious 
to the emperor. Jovian, however, ſaw through 
their duplicity, and told them that he hated con- 
tentions, and that it was his deſire they ſhould cul- 
tivate peace, in order to promote the intereſts of 
Chriſtianity. For this 82 of his conduct, Jo- 
vian has been juſtly celebrated by every impartial 
hiſtorian, who has written an account of his con- 
duct; for neither the threatnings of the biſhops, 
nor the alluring promiſes of the Heathens, could 
induce him to ſwerve from his duty. Happy for 
the Chriſtian world had he lived a few years 
longer, but he was taken away before he had an 
opportunity of doing the good he intended. 

In the mean time, great diſturbances hap- 
11 at Rome, upon Libernus's dying, who was 

iſnop of that ſee. Urſinus and Damaſus, both 
deacons of that church, were candidates for the 
biſhoprick, but the party of Damaſus prevailed, 
upon which he was elected and ordained. This 
ſo far enraged Urſinus, that he collected a party 
together, and got himſelf ordained biſhop, 
which occaſioned a new ſchiſm in the church. 
The conſequences of this conteſted election 
proved fatal to many of the citizens of Rome; 
for, beſides vaſt numbers murdered in the 
ſtreets, no leſs than one hundred and thirty-ſeven 
were murdered in the churches in one day, during 
divine ſervice. This is ſaid to have been the 
firſt controverſy concerning the ſee of Rome, and 
happy for the world had it been the laſt; but the 


ſequel will ſhew, that it was trifling to what hap- 
pened afterwards. 


Theodoſius the emperor, who in many reſpects 
13 
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was a very great man, became a zealous advo” 
cate for the orthodox; and he iſſued circular let” 
ters, commanding all his ſubjects to embrace the 
Nicene creed, and worſhip the three perſons in 
the Trinity as one God. Nay, he went ſo far as 
to threaten all the biſhops with expulſion, who 
did not obey his orders. At the ſame time, he 
made a code of laws relating to eccleſiaſtical 
diſcipline, which muſt ever ſtand as a diſgraceful 
monument to his memory ; for the orthodox 
party, being armed with power, lorded it with a 
high hand over all their opponents. In the 
mean time, 'the Donatiſts in Africa, perſecuted- 
their brethren with the moſt unrelenting cruelty; 
and Chryſoſtom, biſhop of Conſtantinople, hay- 
ing been baniſhed from that city, ſtirred up a 
violent perſecution againſt the Arians, ſo that 
perſecution ſeemed to know no end. 

Many ſuperſtitious cuſtoms debaſed the purity 
of the church during this century, ſuch as the 
making of croſſes of wood, metal, and painting 
were brought in, in conſequeace of the emperor 
Conſtantine having on all his banners diſplayed 
a croſs, | 

Pilgrimages to places ſuppoſed to be holy, 
began to take place in this century, but they 
were not carried to ſuch an heighth as we have 
ſince ſeen them in the church of Rome. Theſe 
pilgrimages were for the moſt part to Jeruſalem 
or Rome, or to other places where the moſt ce- 
lebrated martyrs ſuffered death. They were 
conſidered as meritorious, but this laid the 
foundation for much ſuperſtition, The giving 
of the euchariſt to children, took place about the 
end of this century; and what is very remarkable, 
when the elements were ' conſecrated in the 
church, they were ſent- home to ſuch of the be- 
lievers as could not attend. Indeed it may be 
juſtly ſaid, that the foundation of ſuperſtition 
was laid in this age, and we ſhall ſee in what 
manner the ſuperſtructure was raiſed, 


Century V. 


Hitherto we find, that the biſhops of Rome 
had not made any ſtretches towards eſtabliſhing 
the papal power; but this century furniſhed 
them with many opportunities. Infallibility was 
not yet pretended to by the biſhops of Rome, 
for had they pretended to any ſuch thing, it 
would have been treated as an abſurdity. But 
notwithſtanding all this, the papal power daily 
gained ground, which was in a great meaſure 
owing to the removal of the ſeat of the empire 
from Rome to Conſtantinople ; ſo that the bi- 
ſhops of Rome were left to take care both of ci- 
vil and eccleſiaſtical affairs. It was common in 
that age, for biſhops in the provinces to ſend to 
the biſhop of Rome for his advice in all difficult 
caſes, and although that was no more than an 
act of friendſhip at firſt, yet in time it began to 
be conſidered as an obligation ; and the biſhop 
of Rome, who formerly acted as dictator to his 
own people, preſumed to exerciſe the ſame au- 
thority over the whole of the Chriſtian world. 

It was during this century, that images were 
placed upon the altars in the Chriſtian churches, 
and many of them were inriched with the moſt 
coſtly jewels. The clergy were likewiſe forbid- 


den to marry, but this met with ſuch violent 


O o oppoſition, 
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oppoſition, that it was many years afterwards 
before it could be reduced into a regular 
ſyſtem. 
Sureties, or godfathers for children, was ano- 
ther ceremony which took place in this age ; and 
the reaſon ſeems to have been, that many of the 
parents of the children were Heathens. But 
here it is objected, why did Heathen parents of- 
fer their children to be baptized by Chriſtian 
miniſters ? the anſwer is obvious : all the Hea- 
thens throughout the empire were commanded to 
We Chriſtianity; but as many of the biſhops 
new that they were not ſincere, ſo they thought 
it neceſſary to get ſome perſons, who had long 
made a profeſſion of the faith, as it is in Jeſus, 
to ſtand ſponſors for them. The croſs in bap- 
tiſm, which had been indifferently uſed by the 
Chriſtian churches, before the reign of the em- 
peror Conſtantine, was now made an article of 
the Chriſtian faith, and no perſon was ſuppoſed 
to be properly baptized, unleſs he had that ſign 
marked upon him. 

The giving the euchariſt to children was like- 
wiſe introduced during this century, and we 
meet with ſeveral inſtances where children re- 
fuſing to take it, the prieſts poured it down 
their throats. This was undoubtedly a horrid 
profanation of ſuch a ſolemn ordinance, but it 
was the humour of the times; for Chriſtianity 
and Heatheniſm were then fo blended together, 
that it was difficult to diſtinguiſh the one from 
the other. The Chriſtian religion was now at a 
low ebb ; civil power had been called in to give it 
a ſanction, and the conſequence was, it was ſoon 
mingled with many abominations, and at laſt po- 
pery prevailed, which enflaved the conſciences 


of men for many ages. 


Century VI. 


During the beginning of this century, the 


power of the popes over the Chriſtian world, 
was not ſo much as known or recognized. The 
biſhops of Rome had, indeed, endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh their power, but they found ſo many 
obſtacles in their way, that they were obliged to 
relinquiſh the purſuit, and wait for a more fa- 
vourable opportunity. Nor was the infallibility 
of the pope acknowledged by any of the Chrif- 
tian nations; for the biſhops of Rome were {till 
conſidered as ſubordinate to general councils, 
It was not long, however, before the biſhops of 
Rome began to pull off the maſk, and declare 
that they had a ſuperiority over all other biſhops, 
and conſiſtent with the ignorance of the times, this 
notion was greedily embraced. The truth is, the 
whole Chriſtian world was, at that time ſunk into 
barbariſm; the principles of our holy religion 
were not taught; heatheniſh rites and ceremonies 
had been artfully introduced ; and the beſt of all 
knowledge had become a ſyſtem of fooliſhneſs. 
The Goths and Vandals began at this time to 
over-run the Roman empire, and as there were 
innumerable ſets of Heretics, ſo they joined 
with thoſe barbarians, and pure Chriſtianity was 
beclouded with darkneſs. This will account for 
many things that are to follow, with reſpect to 
the papal ſee, and likewiſe with reſpect to thoſe 
ceremonies, which have in a manner darkened 


the glory of the goſpel diſpenſation, and ren- 
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dered the commandments of God of none effect 
by their traditions; teaching for truths, what they 
knew to be contrary to the will of God, and in- 
conſiſtent with the intereſts of men, either in time, 
or in eternity. | 

It was during this century, that the two fol- 
lowing unſcriptural ceremonies took place, name- 
ly, praying for the dead, and praying to the 
1 Interceſſions at the tombs of the martyrs 
had been gradually creeping into uſe and gain- 
ing ground, from the time of Conſtantine the 
Great; but now it was conſidered as an article 
of faith, or at leaſt an indiipenſable duty, bind. 
ing on every Chriſtian, In much the ſame man. 
ner, praying for the repoſe of the dead, had gra- 
dually crept into practice, and this the Chriſtians 
learned from the Heathens. 

It was common with the Heathens to pray for 
their departed relations, and keep feſtivals in 
memory of them ; but neither the Old nor the 
New Teſtament ever gave countenance to ſuch 
a practice. St. Auſtin, who lived above an hun- 
dred years before the time we are writing of, 
prayed for the ſoul of his mother Monica, many 


% 


years after ſhe was dead, and, as he was a man of 


great repute in the church, there is no doubt 
but many began to follow his example. It was 
not, however, brought into general repute, till 


the ſixth century, and then it was conſidered as 


a duty men owed to their deceaſed relations. 
Singing litanies was another practice that took 
place during this century, but the Latin lan- 
guage was not as yet binding upon the churches, 
although it was beginning to creep into uſe, 
Purgatory was taught at Rome and in the Eaft, 


but in Ireland and the northern parts of Britain, 


it was not then known; nor was it much regarded 


in Gaul and Spain. The prieſts were not yet 


prohibited from marrying, although thoſe who 
lived ſingle were moſt eſteemed and reverenced 


by the ſuperſtitious. . 


The cup in the ſacrament was ſtill given to the 


laity, for although many ſuperſtitious ceremonies 
were uſed at their altars, yet the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation was not taught, people being 
left to themſelves to conſider the elements in 
whatever light they pleaſed. It muſt, however, 
be acknowledged, that there were ſome in this 
age, who did believe in the doctrine of tranſub- 
ſtantiation ; for Gregory the Great, as he 1s com- 
monly called, whom we ſhall mention in our ac- 
count of the next century, uſed all his endea- 
vours to make the people believe it. The glo- 
rious ſun-ſhine of the goſpel was juſt now ſink- 
ing into obſcurity, little more than the ſhadow 
was left, and ſoon afterwards, in its ſtead, there 


was only an empty name. 


Century VII, 


The church being now in a great meaſure cor- 


rupted, the clergy continued to ſeek every op- 
portunity of aggrandizing themſelves. They 


began to inculcate the notion, that their perſons 


were exempted from being cognizable by the 
civil power, and this laid the foundation of ſeveral 
of thoſe unhappy diſturbances which afterwards 
proved fatal to many nations in the world. It 
;was about the beginning of this .century, that 
Gregory, biſhop of Rome, commonly called 


: Gregory 
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ſent Auſtin the monk over to 


ry the Great, 
. BY to convert the Anglo-Saxons. This 
Gregory is, with propriety, called by ſome eccle- 
ſiaſtical writers, © The great patron of ſuper- 
« ſtition.” Whatever ceremonies had been in- 
troduced into the church before his time, he took 
care to improve- upon them, and he was conti- 
inventing new ones. 
"IC —— a — reſpect for the churches, 
each one was named after a particular ſaint; for 
it was about this time that the biſhops began to 
exerciſe authority over the ſmaller churches, and 
the pope to rule over them all. Boniface III. 
was the firſt Roman pontiff who aſſumed the 
title of univerſal biſhop, which is the more ex- 
traordinary, becauſe his predeceſſor except one, 
namely Gregory the Great, although a bigot in 
religion, yet refuſed this title when offered him. 
The clergy were enjoined to wear fine robes, to 
diſtinguiſh them from the laity, whom they con- 
ſidered as an inferior order of beings. In Eng- 
land, biſhoprics were eſtabliſhed, and Italians 
laced in them, who ſpent much of their time 
in wrangling with the Britons, concerning the 
proper time of keeping Eaſter. 15. 
There were many unhappy diſputes in the 
church, during this century, particularly con- 
cerning what God has kept concealed from 
men, and what indeed they cannot comprehend, 
namely, the doctrine of the trinity; for diſputes 
and ſuperſtition conſtituted, at that time, the 
greateſt part of religion. Much about the ſame 
time, another diſpute aroſe concerning the high 
and dignified titles that were to be given to the 
pe, for although ſome of the churches had ac- 
E his ſupremacy, yet others diſputed 
It. | 
The African biſhops in a ſynod, having ad- 
dreſſed Theodore, biſhop of Rome, in ſuch lofty 
terms, and with ſuch flattering titles, that it gave 
great offence to ſome other churches. The biſhop 
of Conſtantinople wrote to the biſhop of Rome, 
telling him, that as all the apoſtles were equal in 
rank and dignity, ſo all biſhops ought'to- be the 
ſame, and conſider each other as brethren. Even 
in Italy, during this century, it appears that there 
were ſome biſhops who had ſpirit enough to refuſe 
to ſubmit to the biſhop of Rome, as will be ſeen 
in the following account of: Maurus, - biſhop of | 
Ravenna, | 
Vitalianus, biſhop of Rome, ſummoned Mau- 
rus to give an account of his faith, he being 
ſuſpected of holding opinions contrary to the 
Catholic doctrine. Maurus, not only refuſed to 
obey the ſuramons, but ſent notice to Vitalianus, 
that he had no authority over him. This unex- 
pected anſwer provoked Vitalianus to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he immediately thundered againſt 
Maurus the ſentence of excommunication. But 
of this excommunication Maurus made no other 
account than he did -of the ſummons. Nay, ſo 
ſteady was he to the rights of his biſhopric; that 
he retorted the ſentence of excommunication, 
which was conſidered as a crime of ſo attrocious 
a nature, that an attempt was made to deprive 
im of his biſhopric, but the exarch of Ravenna 
lupported him, and, in ſpite-of the pope; his ad- 
erents and emiſſaries, he continued to exerciſe 
the duties of his office till his death, and in 
is laſt moments exhorted his people never to 
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' ſubmit to the authority of the pope, becauſe it 


was uſurped, which requeſt of his was religiouſly 
adhered to by his ſucceſſor, 


In 680, the famous council of Conſtantinople 
met, to conſult concerning the doctrine of the 


denied to the apoſtles. 


Trinity ; and they ſpent much time in ſearchin 
the antient fathers. They excommunicated ind 
anathematized the then pope Honorius, which 
ſhews that the popes were not then conſidered as 
infallible. All the concluſions and decrees of 
this'council being founded on the writings of the 
farhers, it created them ſo much reſpect, that for 
many centurics afterwards their works were con- 
ſidered as little inferior to the ſcriptures. It was 
alſo at this time that the title of faint was firſt 
beſtowed upon thoſe firſt writers of the church, 
although, in the primitive times, it had been 
It is certain, that many 
of thoſe called fathers, were very ſuperſtitious ; 


and ſome of them imitated the Heathens in dif- 
ferent parts of their worſhip. 


Another innovation, which took its riſe in this 
century, was that of honouring the biſhop of 
Rome with the triple crown. It was required of 
the people, that they ſhould honour the traditions 
of the church of Rome, in the ſame manner they 
did the ſcriptures, which is not much to be won- 
dered at, for ſo ignorant were the people of that 
age, that few of them could read. The heathen 
temples were dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
to the reſt of the faints ; and churches were made 
ſanctuaries, for thoſe who had committed crimes 
of the moſt enormous nature. No man was to 
marry a woman to whom his father had been 
ſponſor in baptiſm ; and abſtinence from meats 
and drinks on particular days, was conſidered as 
meritorious. A vaſt number of new feſtivals 
were inſtituted, and faſting on Saturdays was 
forbidden, on pain of excommunication. It 
was in this century that the church of Rome firſt 
ordered that the Lord's Prayer ſhould be read 
publicly in churches, and organs were firſt uſed 
in all places of public worſhip. It was further 
decreed, that on every altar there ſhould be a 
figureof Chriſt on the croſs; in ſome other parts of 
the churches he was drawn in the form of a lamb, 
and the Holy Ghoſt like a dove. Itwasnow become 
faſhionable, or rather cuſtomary, for the prieſts to 
ſay private maſſes to thoſe who could not attend 
in the churches. All over the continent of Europe, 
where chriſtianity or rather popery was eſtabliſhed, 
they read their prayers in latin; but ſtill 'the cup 
was not yet denied to the laity. 

During this century, the biſhops of Rome eſta- 
bliſhed their authority, and introduced their 
ceremonies into all the churches among the 


Anglo-Saxons, which muſt have been attended 


with ſome difficulty, eſpecially as the Welſh, 
Scotch and Iriſh ſtill refuſed to ſubmit to the 
Romiſh church. This will appear the more pro- 
bable, as the Scots and Britons who had been con- 
verted to Chriſtianity many centuries before, had 


no dioceſian biſhops till the middle of the eleventh 
century. And with reſpect to worſhip, Bede, who 
lived about this time, and was himſelf a ſtickler 


for the Romiſh church, tells us that divine ſervice 
was celebrated in five different languages, in 
Britain, viz. in Latin, Saxon, Britiſh, Pictiſh, and 


Scottiſh, which was the ſame as the Iriſh. But all this 


ſoon wore out in England, although it does not 
; appear 


— 


appear that maſſes or prayers in Latin, were much 


as 5 in the other parts of the iſland, parti- 


cularly in Scotland, for many years afterwards. 
Century VIII. 


This century preſents us with many inſtances 
of new corruptions taking place in the Chriſtian 
church. The number of church officers were, 
indeed, in ſome meaſure fixed, and the ſeveral 
orders of archbiſhops, witty 5 deans, canons, 
curates, &c. were almoſt the ſame as at preſent in 
the Romiſh church ; but the popes preſumed to 
grant the pall to archbiſhops, without the con- 
ſent of the emperors, which had never taken 
place before. To underſtand this rightly, two 
things are neceſſary to be attended to, firſt, what 
was the pall? and ſecondly, what honour or power 
did it confer ? 

In anſwer to the firſt, the pall was a piece of 
fine white woollen cloth, made in the form of a 
ſaſh, and to give it the greater ſanctity, it was 
ſprinkled with holy water, and laid on the altar 
of St. Peter's church one whole night, and ſeve- 
ral prayers repeated over it. This part of the 
ceremony being over, it was ſent to the new ap- 
pointed iichbilhop of every province, who paid 
a conſiderable ſum of money for it. Being folded 
in two equal parts, it was put round the neck, 
and hung down to the bottom of the robes be- 
fore. Secondly, with reſpect to the virtues re- 
ſiding in the pall, and the power conveyed by it, 
they were ſuppoſed to be many. 

The pall gave a ſanction to all the decrees of 
the a ſo far as they kept on good 


terms with the ſee of Rome, and the biſhops of 


the province, who refuſed to treat it with the moſt 
ſubmiſſive reſpect, were to be excommunicated, 
and their churches laid under an interdict. That 
is, all their people were to be deprived of the 
benefit of the divine ſervice, and ſuch as died, 
were denied Chriſtian burial. It may be added 
further, that without the pall no archbiſhop could 
exerciſe the duties of his office, and ſo weak was 
the civil power at that time, that princes were 
obliged to comply with theſe arbitrary mandates 
of the popes. The pall brought vaſt ſums of 
money into the Roman treaſury, and in conſe- 
quence of ſuch an additional load of riches, the 
popes were enabled to aſſume the characters of 
temporal princes, as well as ſpiritual biſhops. 

In 734, Leo, emperor of the weſt, refuſed to 
admit images into any of the churches in his do- 
minions, for which he vas ſolemnly excommuni- 
cated by pope Gregory III. and his ſubjects abſoly- 
ed from their oath of allegiance. Pope Leo III. 
ſet the imperial crown on the head of Charle- 
magne, and ſo obſequious was the emperor, that 

meanly ſubmitted to kiſs the pontiff's feet. 
'This homage greatly pleaſed the pope, eſpecially 
as the ceremony was graced by the acclamations of 
the people, and in conſequence thereof, he in- 
ſured to himſelf greater power, honour and in- 
Auerice, than any of his predeceſſors had hitherto 
attained to. At this period, the whole kingdom 
of anti-chriſt was eſtabliſhed ; for although many 
innovations crept in afterwards, yet they were 


only improvements on what had taken place be- 


fore their introduction. 
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In Italy, where the monaſteries were extremely 
rich, the abbots and priors, not chuſing to remain 


| ſubje&t to the biſhops of the dioceſes, applied 


for relief to the popes, begging of them to ex- 
empt them from the juriſdi lion, of the prelates. 
This was extremely agreeable to the popes, who 
found that it would conduce much to their own 
intereſt to have the religious houſes ſolely de- 
pendant on themſelves, leaving the biſhops to 
exerciſe their authority over the parochial clergy, 

To promote and eſtabliſh this ſcheme on the 
moſt permanent foundation, epiſcopal ordination 
was conferred upon many of the abbots, who ex- 
erciſed the ſame clerical power and authority over 
their dependants, as bikops had formerly done 
over them. Hence the .origin of our mitred 
abbeys, of which there were no leſs than twenty- 


ſix in England at the time of the Reformation, + 


and in France, and in all other countries where 
the Roman Catholic religion is profeſſed, there 
are many of them to this day. Theſe innovations 
met with ſome oppoſition, but the ignorance that 


prevailed among all ranks of people, contri- 


buted towards affording the popes an opportu- 
nity of eſtabliſhing their power. | 

Another ceremony which took place in this 
century, was that of kiſſing the pope's toe, and 
the emperor Juſtinian was the firſt who ſubmitted 
to it in 711. A ſolemn ordinance was made, that 
images ſhould be worſhipped, but this was greatly 
oppoſed by many of the German biſksps, who, 
in a council at Frankfort, 794, made a decree 
againſt it. In the eaſtern churches, during this 
century, we meet with nothing but diſputes con- 
cerning the doctrine of the trinity; which may 
ſerve to ſhew, that whenever the practice of re- 
ligious duties are forgotten, or neglected, men 
have recourſe to idle wranglings, and unneceſſary 
arguments, concerning things which God never 
deſired them to look into. 


Century IX. 


In this century, the papal power received many 
additions; for although the biſhops of Rome 
were oppoled by the Greek biſhops in the Eaſt, 
particularly by the patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Conſtantinople, yet the ſuperſtitious regard that 
was paid to the chair of St. Peter at Rome, 
overcame every oppoſition. But there were other 
cauſes, amongſt which a principal one was that 
of the many diviſions that took place among the 
biſhops in the different provinces, In all theſe 
diſputes they made 1t a rule to appeal to the popes, 
and their deciſions being final, the biſhops of 
Rome were looked upon as far ſuperior to all 
others in the world. Another cauſe which raiſed 
the authority of the church of Rome, was that of 
the conduct of their miſſionaries, whom they 
ſent to convert the people in the heathen nations. 
Theſe miſſionaries were ſtrictly commanded to 
teach their new converts that the eſſential parts 
of religion conſiſted in being obedient to the 
pope, in making the ſign of the croſs, and in 
counting their beads when they repeated their 
prayers, which they did not underſtand; ſo that to 
uſe the words of a celebrated author,“ It was 
e not uncommon in that age, to make a thouſand 
converts in a day.“ | 12 
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defined, for it could not be ſuppoſed to be veſted 
in the popes, many of whom were a ſcandal to 
human nature ; nor in councils, who as often as 
they met anathematized each other. Some 
churches continued ſtill to aſſert their indepen- 
dency, particularly in Africa, in the Eaſt, and in 
Scotland, and even in England, where ſuperſti- 
tion was firmly eſtabliſned; yet the ſovereigns 
did not ſuffer the clergy to make any acts, until 
they had firſt granted their concurrence. How- 
ever, in this century the popes procured great 
revenues and rich landed eſtates in Italy, which 
ſer them on the ſame footing with many of the 
inferior temporal princes, and the high regard 
that was paid to them by the 1gnorant laity, made 
them formidable rivals to the emperors. 

In the year 884, the poſterity of Charlemagne 
having been driven out of Italy, and great part 
of that country left to the care of the popes, 
Pope Hadrian III. biſhop of Rome, ordered, that 
for the future, his ſucceſſors in the ſee of Rome 
ſhould be conſecrated, without applying to the 
emperors, which had been cuſtomary. 

At this time there was nothing more common, 
than for one emperor to be dethroned and another 
ſet up, through the influence which the popes had 
over the-people ; and it was equally common for 
one pope to cancel the decrees of his predeceſſor. 


It was in this century that the cuſtom of keeping 


| Lent was firſt introduced into the Engliſh church, 
and all thoſe who died, in what was by them 
called the faith of the church, were to be buried 
in church-yards, which brought conſiderable 
emoluments to the clergy ; for thoſe who refuſed 
to pay the common fees for the burying of their 
relations, were excommunicated, and conſidered 
as no better than Heathens. 


Century X. 


During great part of this century, the election 
of popes or biſhops of Rome was ſtill continued 
to the clergy, the people at large, the magiſtrates, 
and even the military; but the freedom of elec- 
tion was corrupted by bribery, by violence, and 
by perjury. Thus we find that one Theodora, a 
Roman lady and noted courtezan in 915, got her 
paramour John X. elected pope, although he had 
no right to that title, having never before entered 
into holy orders. His reign was ſhort, for he was 
taken away by a violent death; the ſame de- 
bauched courtezan who ſet him up, having pulled 
him down. He was ſucceeded by John XI. not 
then twenty years of age; and as he knew 
nothing of the clerical office, he was ſoon after- 
wards murdered. Rome, was at that time, a per- 
fect ſink of wickedneſs ; the form of religion 
_ differing but little from Heatheniſm, was at- 
tended to in its external parts, but as for the in- 
teriors they were not ſo much as known. Indeed 
the Roman Catholics are ready to grant this. 
Fleury ſays, that with reſpe& to the conduct of 
the popes, this was the moſt corrupt of all the 
Chriſtian centuries. When theſe circumſtances 
were mentioned by Dr. Burnet, to Queen Chriſ- 
tina of Sweden, at Rome, her anſwer was, © That 
© the ignorance and wickedneſs of the popes in 
that age were, all put together, a ſtriking 


« proof of God's ſuperintending the affairs of his | 
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The doctrine of infallibility was not as yet, 


« church in this lower world ; otherwiſe his di- 
« yine providence would never have ſuffered 
© ſuch wretches to enjoy ſuch dignified titles.“ 

The biſhops of Rome were now become ſo for- 
midable, that the Chriftian princes thought it an 
honour to be allied with them, and they did all 
in their power to cultivate their friendſhip ; for 
ſuch was the ignorance of the people, that they 
paid more regard to the papal decrees, than to 
the laws of the country where they lived, and 
where they owed ſpecial obedience. It was 
during this century that the popes began firſt to 
change their names after their elections, and this 
ſerved much towards aggrandizing their power. 

In this century, during the year 963, Odo, 
prince of Saxony, invaded Italy, and by the ſupe- 


1| riority of his forces, ſubdued great part of that 


— 


country; and in order to ſettle ſome form 
of government, he aſſembled a council of 
biſhops at Padua, wherein John XII. who 
had been advanced to the papal fee at the age 
of eighteen, was depoſed, becauſe he had diſ- 
honoured his character, by giving encouragement 
and countenance to adulterers, whoremongers 
and debauchees. The prince of Saxony obliged 
the people of Rome to enter into an engagement: 
not to elect a pope, without the conſent of the 
emperors, but this rule was not long attended to, 
It is almoſt impoſſible to expreſs in words, the 
confuſions that took place in the Chriſtian 
church, during this century ; .and yet there were 


ſome perſons found, who had boldneſs enough to 


ſtand up in defence of their injured fellow crea- 
tures, who looked upon the papal uſurpation as 
inconſiſtent with civil liberty; and did every 
thing they could to oppoſe it. | 

In the midſt of theſe confuſions, the archbiſhop 
of Rheims took upon him the care of the French 
church. Much to the honour of the clergy of 
that country, they have not, even to this day, ſuf- 
fered the papal decrees to take place among 
them, any further than as they were ſupported by 
the civil power. In England the great Alfred 
made ſeveral alterations with reſpect to religion, 
but theſe were ſuch as extended to, or were 
connected with externals: Alfred himſelf, al- 
though in many reſpects a very great man, yet 
was a ſlave to papal power. Indeed he had 
received great part of his education at Rome, and 
therefore it is not much to be wondered at, if he 
brought the ſame ſentiments along with him to 
England. This will appear more evident, when 
we conſider, that even during the reign of this 
pious king, Peter-pence was enjoined to be 
paid by all the people of England. By Peter- 
pence is meant one penny out of ten from every 
one of the church livings; and this the popes 
appropriated to themſelves, as a legal per- 
quilite, ' 

In this century marriages were forbidden to be 
celebrated on Sundays or in Lent, which ſeems to 
have been a high ſtretch of the papal power, and 
bells in churches were firſt conſecrated. It was 
likewiſe ordered, that the canonization of the 
ſaints ſhould be ſolemnized in the moſt ſacred 
manner ; and the memory of departed ſaints was 
to be commemorated under pain of excommuni- 
cation ; and by keeping ſuch a number of holy 
days, many perſons who had better thoughts con- 
cerning religion, were deprived of bread, 
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In this century, the abbots, with their aſſiſtants 
the regular clergy, did all that lay in their power 
to encourage the monaſtic life; but this did not 
anſwer the end, for it is not an eaſy matter to 
oppoſe natural principles. Dunſtan, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, was one of the greateſt ſticklers 
for the monks in this age, and to know his ſenti- 
ments, we ſhould attend to the character of the 
man : he was a mean time-ſerving wretch, who 
had nothing further in view, but that of ad- 
vancing the papal power. He was at firſt abbot 
of Glaitonubury, and then biſhop of Worceſter. 
At laſt, he was advanced to the archbiſhoprick 
of Canterbury, and in that elevated ſtation, he 
ſought to aggrandize the papal power, by de- 
nying the clergy the privilege of marriage. 


The methods made uſe of by Dunſtan, were- 


horrid and abominable, but they were conſiſtent 
with the barbarity of the times, and ſuch as hu- 
manity itſelf ſhould throw a viel over. Indeed, 
the remaining part of this century was ſo much 
clogged with ſuperſtition and idolatry, that it 
may juſtly be ſaid, the knowledge of the true 
God was loſt, men were left to their own wild 
imaginations, and the religion of Jeſus, the 
Redeemer of mankind, was fooliſhneſs to the 
Chriſtians, as it had been of old a ſtumbling 
block to the Jews. But this leads us to things 


of more importance. 
Century XI. 


In the beginning, and throughout the greateſt 
part of this century, the biſhops of Rome did 
not content themſelves with domineering over 
the clergy in eccleſiaſtical matters, and over the 
laity in things, wherein the ſacred rights of con- 
ſcience were concerned. They went farther, 
they became ſimonical brokers, by putting up to 
ſale to the beſt bidder, ſuch biſhopricks as were 
vacant. This was what the princes themſelves 
had never done ; but ſo far as we can learn, the 
biſhops of Rome graſped at univerſal monarchy, 
both civil and eccleſiaſtical. 

In 1030, the appellation of POPs from the 
word papa, which ſignifies a father, was firſt 
given to the biſhops of Rome; and Gregory VII. 
4 man of unbounded ambition, was the firſt on 
whom it was conferred. The cardinals, who 
were originally pariſh prieſts in Rome, had now 
the red hat given them as an enſign of their dig- 
nity.; and as theſe cardinals are the moſt remark- 
able body of eccleſiaſtical. politicians in the 
world, ſo we hope the following account of them 
will afford ſome entertainment to the reader. 
Although their ſtation was at firſt low and 
humble, yet they are now ſtiled princes, and 
compoſe the pope's council. They are appoint- 
ed by the pope, at the requeſt of thoſe princes 


whoſe ſubjects they are; but the greateſt part of 


them are Italians. When the pope intends to 
create a new cardinal, he calls a private con- 
ſiſtory, and makes known to all the cardinals 
preſent his deſign. In this conſiſtory, he men- 
tions the name of the perſon whom he intends 
to honour with the red wah and gives them ten 
days to conſider of it. At the end of the ten 
days, he calls another conſiſtory, in which he 
takes the opinion of each cardinal, who have all 
the liberty to give their votes which ever way 
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majority. 

The cardinals are divided into three claſſes; 
the firſt, conſiſting of ſix, are called cardinal 
biſhops ; the ſecond, being fifty in number, are 
called cardinal prieſts; and the third, being 
we fourteery, are called cardinal deacons ; 
making in the whole ſeventy ; and theſe conſt. 
tute what is called the ſacred college. The 
number of cardinal biſhops has been always the 
ſame, but that of the prieſts and deacons waz 
never properly fixed. In 1125, the ſacred col- 
lege conſiſted of only fifty-three members, and 
the couic!l of Conſtance reduced them to thirty. 
four ; but they have gradually riſen up to their 
preſent number. 

The cardinals have great power and many 
privileges; they have an abſolute power in the 
church during the vacancy of the holy ee. 
They only can elect the new pope, and the 
choice muſt fall upon one of themſelves. Al- 
moſt all the great offices in the court of Rome, 
are filled with cardinals ; nay, ſome of them are 
prime miniſters of ſtate to the Roman catholic 
princes; and, in general, they enjoy the moſt va- 
luable church livings. The dreſs of a cardinal 
is a red ſattane, a rochet, a ſhort purple mantle, 
and a red hat. But to return to our narrative. 

Pope Gregory VII. obliged all the biſhops to 
{wear allegiance to him; and he iſſued a decree, 
that the civil power ſhould not proceed againſt 
any one who appealed to the pope. 

Having openly avowed, that he had an inhe- 
rent right of abſolute power over all ſovereigns 
in the Chriſtian world, he proceeded ſo far, as 
to ſummon the emperor Henry, to appear be- 
fore him at Rome, to anſwer for his conduct. 
Henry deſpiſed the ſummons, and the pope ex- 
communicated him, and threatened to do the 
ſame to the French king, becauſe he took part 
with the emperor. Nor did he ſtop here, for he 
ſent to all the Chriſtian princes in Europe, ex- 
citing them to take up arms againſt the emperor, 
and prevailed on his eldeſt ſon to raiſe a rebellion 
in the empire. 

Towards the latter end of this century, the 
practice of 88 whipping themſelves, be- 
came very faſhionable in the church, and was 
conſidered as an heroic Chriſtian virtue. The 
cuſtom of one doing penance for another, like- 
wiſe took place; and abſtinence was enjoined on 
Fridays and Saturdays; mats for the living was 
to be celebrated only once a day, but two maſſes 
were permitted for the dead. All the faithful 
were obliged to communicate at Eaſter, on pain 
of being excommunicated, and denied Chriſtian 
burial ; but hitherto the communion was re- 
ceived in both kinds. If a prieſt ler fall the 
hoſt, he was to do penance before he ſaid maſs 
again ; and Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
made a law in England, forbidding the prieſts 
to marry, which created many diſturbances. 
It was likewiſe at the end of this century, that 
cruſades begun, but we ſhall treat of them all in 
our account of the next century. 


Century XII. 
In the beginning of this century, the pope 


claimed the power to himſelf, of nominating to 
8 all 
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all the vacant biſhopricks in England, where 
the kings had hitherto conferred the biſhopricks 
on whom they pleaſed. Anſelm, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, refaaſed to conſecrate any but ſuch 
as were preſented by the pope : this conteſt held 
many years, the king, Henry I. ſtill maintaining 
his right, and the CO ſupported by the 
pope, oppoſing it. The king, in hopes of 
bringing the pope to reaſon, ſent ambaſſadors 
to Rome, who, provoked at the rude manner in 
which they were treated by the pope, declared 
that the king, their maſter, would never yield 
up his authority; that he would loſe his kingdom 
in its defence: to which the pope replied, that 
he would ſooner loſe his life, than ſuffer the king 
to nominate to the vacant benefices. 

When the ambaſſadors returned to England, 
the king exerted himſelf to ſupport his authority, 
and Anſelm was obliged to depart the kingdom, 
nor would the king permit him to return. This 
gallant prince oppoſed the popiſh encroachments 
to the laſt; but after his death, amidſt the con- 
fuſion of the civil wars, king Stephen was obliged 
to ſeek aſſiſtance from the clergy, who embraced 
that opportunity of aggrandizing themſelves, 
and extending their power. 

Another circumſtance not much attended to, 
which encreaſed the popes power was, their 
claiming the firſt fruits and tenths of all bene- 
fices; and this brought them in a moſt enor- 
mous ſum. It was in this century, that popes 
introduced the practice of indulging biſhops and 
other rich clergymen, to reſide at Rome, for 
which they . paid great ſums ; and there they of- 
ten betrayed the civil rights of their country. 
The canonization of the ſaints was performed by 
the popes, and communion in both kinds ſtill 
continued, 

But of all the ſchemes uſed by the popes, 
none equalled the cruſades, commonly called, 
the holy wars. Future ages will read with 
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aſtoniſhment, that all the Chriſtian princes in | 


Europe, could be ſo weak as to drain their king- 
doms of all the young men able to bear arms, 
and lead them into Aſia, becauſe the pope told 
them, it would be a moſt meritorious action, 
to reſcue the holy ſepulchre out of the hands of 
the infidels. 

The firſt of theſe croiſades or cruſades, was 
undertaken in the year 1096 ; and although the 
European princes went along with their reſpective 
armies, yet they put themſelves wholly under 
the direction of one Peter, a hermit, who had 
travelled from place to place, urging the people 
to take up arms againſt the infidels. This 
army marched through Hungary into Greece, 
ſpreading famine wherever they came, and at 
laſt they met in the neighbourhood of Conſtan- 
tinople, where it was found that vaſt numbers of 
them had periſhed during their journey. In this 
expedition, which was commanded, after the 
arrived at Conſtantinople, by Godfrey of Bo- 
logne, ſeveral cities were taken, particularly Je- 
ruſalem, where Godfrey was crowned king. 
The ſultan of Egypt was defeated at the battle of 
Aſcalon; and this is generally called the firſt 
crulade, 

The ſecond cruſade was undertaken in the vear 
1114, and was headed by the emperor Conrad 
III. and Lewis VII. king of France. The peo- 
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ple in Greece and at Conſtantinople had been 
reduced to ſuch want, by theſe armies eating up 
their proviſions, that they laid ſo many ſnares 
to deſtroy them, that all thoſe belonging to the 
emperor, either periſned with want, or were ſome 
way or other cut off. 

Nor was it much better with the French army, 
for they having beſieged Damaſcus, were at- 
tacked by the Saracens, and the greateſt part of 
them cut off. 

The third cruſade was undertaken 1188, ſoon 
after Saladine had retaken the city of Jeruſalem, 
and driven the Chriſtians out of Paleſtine. Al- 
moſt all the princes of Europe went on this ex- 
pedition, among whom was Richard I. of Eng- 
land ; but although they took ſeveral towns from 
the infidels, yet ſtill their ſucceſs was not much 
better than in the former ones. The princes 
e . among themſelves, and ſeparated their 
orces from each other; ſo that they became an 
eaſy prey to the Saracens. A party of near 
twenty thouſand Chriſtians, in attempting to 
return to Europe, had their retreat cut off, and 
were ſurrounded by the Saracens, who enraged 
to find, that theſe men ſhould travel ſo many 
miles to moleſt thoſe who never offended 
them, cut every one of the unfortunate wretches 
In pieces. 

The fourth cruſade was in 1195, by the em- 
peror Henry VI. and in this expedition, the 
Chriſtians took a great number of towns ; but 
the emperor dying, his forces were diſperſed, 
and the remains of them were obliged to return 
to Europe. 

The fifth cruſade was undertaken in 1198, at 
the inſtigation of pope Innocent III. but al- 
though they had ſome ſucceſs at firſt, yet the 
plague breaking out amongſt them, the 
greateſt part periſhed through the violence of 
that diſorder, ſo that very few returned to 
Europe. 

Although the remainder of the crufades we 
have to mention, do not come within the 
bounds of the twelfth century, yet for the eaſe 
of the reader, that he may have them all in one 
point of view, we ſhall here take notice of 
them. 

The ſixth cruſade began 1228, and in this 
expedition, the Chriſtians took ſeveral towns; 
but not being able to keep them, they were glad 
to make peace with the Saracens, and return 


home 1 4 

The ſeventh cruſade was commanded by 
Lewis, commonly called St. Lewis, in 1249. 
This army had ſcarce time to do any thing, 
when a fickneſs broke out among them, and the 
Saracens, taking an opportunity of their affliction, 
came ſuddenly upon them and butchered moſt 
of them in the moſt barbarous manner. 
St. Lewis, with his nobles, were taken priſoners ; 
but on condition of agreeing to a truce for ten 
years, they were ſet at liberty. | 

'Che eighth and laſt cruſade was in 1270, com- 
manded by the ſame St. Lewis, aſſiſted by Prince 
Edward of England, afterwards Edward I. The 
Chriſtian army took ſeveral towns, but it was 
not in their power to keep them; ſo that from 
1096, to 1270, above two millions of men were 
loſt, in attempting to take what could never 
have been of any ſervice to them, But by the 


abſence 
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abſence of the princes from their dominions, the 
popes raiſed their power ; and the vaſt ſums they 
procured for indulgences, rendered them formid- 
able to the greateſt powers in Europe. Many 
of the ſovereigns having been killed in thoſe 
expeditions, their ſucceſſors were left minors ; 
and it generally happened, that the pope appoint- 
ed ſome of his own creatures to be their guardians; 
and thus, before they had arrived at years of ma- 
turity, they found the papal authority dangerous 
to be oppoſed. 


Century XIII. 


The power of the popes in this century, was 
ſtretched to ſuch an enormous length, that had 
not univerſal darkneſs in religion and all forts of 
learning overſpread Europe, a man of a ſmall 
ſhare of knowledge would have perceived, that 
it muſt ſoon have had a fall. Boniface VIII. 
during this century, arrogated to himſelf the 

ower' of depoſing princes, as by divine right; 
and he publiſhed an ordinance or bull, in which 
he forbad all princes to take any thing out of the 
eccleſiaſtical revenues. He likewiſe inſtituted 
a jubilee, wherein he granted indulgences to all 
who ſhould viſit the churches of St. Peter and 
St. Paul at Rome; and ordained, that the ſame 
ſhould be obſerved once every century. 


'The opening of this jubilee brought vaſt num- | 


bers of people to Rome, and the pope to ſhew 
his ſovereign authority, in temporals as well as 
in ſpirituals, dreſſed himſelf one day in his pon- 
tifical robes, and the next in the purple, like that 
worn by the emperors. In England, where many 
of the benefices were extremely rich, the pope 
had the addreſs to thruſt into them many of the 
Italian clergy, which ſo exaſperated the Engliſh 
nobility, that they entered into an aſſociation in 
1232, to drive theſe foreign adventurers out of 
the kingdom. 

The pope commanded the king, under pain of 
excommunication, to chaſtiſe the barons, and the 
biſhops to excommunicate them, but the confe- 


deracy was too ſtrong either for the civil or | 


eccleſiaſtical power. 


Pope Innocent IV. ſorry to ſee his favourites | 
| tranſactions ; for the ſchiſm that appeared at the 


driven out of England, ſent one Martin, a kinſ- 
man of his own, to renew the pretenſions of the 
church of Rome. The Engliſh complained to 


the king, that the Italians had got all the valua- | 


ble benefices into their own hands, upon which 
Martin was driven out of the kingdom. The 


king appointed commiſſioners to enquire what | 
ſums had been paid to theſe Italians, and it was | 


found, that they exceeded by far the royal reve- 
nue, being no leſs than ſixty thouſand marks, 
a moſt enormous ſum in that age. Henry III. of 
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In the ſame manner, in the year 1258, Pope 
Alexander IV. excommunicated the archbiſhy: 
of York, who withſtood the proſecution with 
great dignity and fortitude ; and drawing to. 
wards his end, wrote a very pious letter to tlie 
pope, exhorting him to ſuppreſs theſe innovation;, 
ſo injurious to the church, and ſo dangerous to 
the ſafety of his own ſoul. 


Century XIV. 


During this century, Boniface IX. publiſhed 
a bull or decree, wherein he commanded thar 
one year's revenue of every biſhoprick and abbey, 
ſhould be paid to Rome, as ſoon as the 
incumbent was inſtalled ; and at the ſame time 
declared himſelf to be ſovereign lord, both in 
temporals and ſpirituals. Philip, king of France, 
burnt this bull, by the hands of the common 
hangman, and ſent the following laconic letter to 
the pope, © Philip, by the grace of God, king 
*« of France, to Boniface, who ſets up for ſove— 
* reign pontiff, little or no health. Be it known 
* to your extravagance, that we are not ſubject 
© to any perſons whatever, as to what regards 
e temporals ; that the collating to churches and 
ce prebendaries belongs to us, of royal right; and 
© that we have a right to appropriate the fruits 


| © of them to ourſelves.” 
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England, in whoſe reign this happened, ſent am- 


baffadors to complain to the pope, concerning 
theſe things, the pontiff being then at Lyons; 


| 


| 


Edward III. king of England, ſent ambaſſadors 
to the pope, deſiring him to refrain from making 
any further innovations in the church ; but thar 
prince died before he received an anſwer. Soon 
after this two popes were choſen, which created 
a great ſchiſm in the church ; but each made 
their pretenſions to infallibility, and they excom- 
municated each other, in their turn. The only 
thing that deſerves our approbation in this cen- 
tury, was the encouragement given to the ſtudy 
of the civil law ; a ſcience that will always tend 
towards enlarging thepowers of the human mind, 
by leading the ſtudent into the knowledge of hit- 
tory and juriſprudence. 85 


Century XV. 
This century preſents us with many important 


beginning of it, had, for many years, engaged the 
principal care and attention of the princes and 
prelates in Europe. Beſides this, the difference 
between Pope Eugenius IV. and the council of 
Baſil ; and the project of uniting the Greek and 
Latin churches, became the ſubje& matter of 
converſation throughout moſt parts of the 
Chriſtian world. But the differences between the 
pope and the council, had not thoſe michievous 
conſequences that were feared ; nor was the re- 
union of the churches, attended with the ex- 
pected or deſired ſucceſs. 

Among many other remarkable events, the 


but all the anſwer he received, was, that he muſt || oppoſition made in ſeveral parts of German), 


ſtate his grievances with more humility, in 
another manner, and contribute towards furniſh- 
ing out a freſh cruſade againſt the infidels. The 
king did not pay any regard to this, and ſuch was 
the arrogance of the pope, that he excommuni- 
cated the biſhop of Lincoln, for refuſing to admit 
an Italian prieſt to a living in his dioceſe, but 
the good biſhop died ſoon after, 

| : 


| to the errors and enormities of the church of 


| 


Rome had this tendency, that it put men upon 
ſearching the ſcriptures and traditions ; and it 
obliged the prelates to put on the appearance 0 
ſtimulating their clergy towards the reformation 
of abuſes, ſo generally, and ſo juſtly complained 
of.; as alſo to make many regulations in the 


diſcipline of the church ; and none of the Re 
pe 
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pean churches were more forward in promoting 
this undertaking than thoſe of France. 
king of France publiſhed a declaration, wherein 
he prohibited his ſubjects from paying any obe- 
dience to the popes in temporal matters, and 
ſeized, for his own uſe, all the firſt fruits and 
tenths, Which was a fatal blow at the root of 
the papal power. At this time three popes had 
been elected, who all pretended a right to infal- 
libility ; and each thundered out their anathemas 
againſt the others ; but the French clergy, with 
the aſſiſtance of their king, ſtood their ground; 
for although they acknowledged one of the 
popes, yet, to their everlaſting honour, they re- 
fuſed to pay any regard to his dictates in things 
of a temporal nature. 

It was in the beginning of this century, that 
the famous council of Conſtance was held in the 
city of that name ; and the reaſon for its being 
called was, to put an end to the ſchiſm which 
had broke out in the church, by the election of 
three popes at one time. John XXIII. one of 
theſe popes, fled from the vengeance of the 
council, but being brought back and placed at 
the bar, he calmly ſubmitted to reſign all his 
pretenſions to the tripple crown. ; 

The two others who were competitors with 
him, viz. Gregory XII. and Benedict XI. were 
depoſed, and Martin V. was elected by the ge- 
neral council, who, in this ſingle inſtance, had 
the courage to act in the room of the cardinals. 

The people in general entertained great hopes 
that the council would have reformed many of 
the abuſes that had crept into the church ; 
but in this they were much deceived, for inſtead 
of reſtoring diſcipline to its original purity, they 
ſpent much of their time in condemning thoſe 
whom they called Heretics. John Huſs and 
Jerome of Prague, were condemned and exe- 
cuted, and the ſentiments of the great Wickliffe 
were likewiſe condemned many years after he was 
dead. Nay, to the eternal diſgrace of this 
council, it was ordered, that the bones of Wick- 
liffe ſhould be dug out of the grave, where they 
had been depoſited thirty years before, and re- 
duced to aſhes. Upon this act of clerical power, 
the judicious Rapin makes the following reflec- 
tion: © His aſhes were thrown into the brook 
c which runs through the town of Lutterworth ; 
© the brook conveyed the aſhes to the Severn, 
« and the Severn to the ſea.” In the ſame man- 
ner his doctrines ſpread fo far, that the papal 
power in England was eaſily aboliſhed. 
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It ſeems to have been in this century, that the 


The | popes thought their power fully eſtabliſhed, and 


probably it might have been fo, had it not been 
for the noble ſtand made againſt their encroach- 
ments by the kings and clergy of France. In a 
council held at Baſil, 1445, there were upwards 
of forty conſtitutions made with reſpect to eccle- 
ſiaſtical diſcipline, one of which prohibited the 
people from giving new names to the Virgin 
Mary; ſuch as our Lady of Conſolation ; our 
Lady of Grace; and our Lady of Pity. There 
were ſeveral other ordinances; ſuch as a prohibi- 
tion againſt carrying through the ſtreets the re- 
lics of ſaints, in order to get money; and clan- 
deſtine marriages were likewiſe prohibited. 

In France, Charles VI. a weak, though well- 
meaning prince, not willing to do any thing 
without the conſent of his people, called an aſ- 
ſembly of the clergy, to conlider of the papal 
The determination of the council was, 
that the popes were not infallible, but that they 
were ſubject to general councils, to whom they 
were obliged to give an account of their con- 
duct. But this ſtrenuous attempt to ſupport li- 
berty in matters of an eccleſiaſtical nature, 
ſerved only to ſtimulate the court of Rome to- 
wards making new innovations. It was at this 
time, that biſhops were firſt permitted to ſell 
their livings and retire to other parts of the 
world, which they found much more to their 
advantage. The popes received a gratuity for 
the reſignation, and nominal Chriſtianity now 
became a trade, 


Century XVI. 


In our account of this century, we are as it 
were ſtopped ſhort juſt at the entrance; for the 
popes, having conſidered the whole Chriſtian 
world as in a ſtate of profound ignorance, 
thought that a fair opportunity preſented itſelf 
for them to domineer over the conſciences of 
men. For this purpoſe the pope iſſued indul- 
gences, which were to be ſold at an extravagant 
price to all thoſe who would purchaſe them, 
and this was done under pretence of rebuilding 
the church of St. Peter's at Rome. Learning how- 
ever, was now beginning to lift up her head, popiſh 
Ignorance began to vaniſh before the glorious 
light of the truth, and Luther, that bright ſtar 
of the reformation, burſt forth amidſt the night 
of popiſh darkneſs ; but with reſpe& to him we 
muſt ſpeak more largely hereafter, 


The Religious Orders in the CHuRcH of ROME. 


E come now, in the ſecond place, to 
conſider the different orders in the 
church of Rome, and as this is, in all 
reſpects, conſiſtent with the plan we have laid 
down, ſo we ſhall attend to hiſtorical matter of 
fact, with the ſtricteſt fidelity. It is impoſſible 
to deſcribe the different rules and ceremonies of 
religion, without making the reader acquainted 


13 


with thoſe ſects to whom they belong; for were 
we to do otherwiſe, we ſhould, to uſe the words 
of the ingenious Dr. Watts, preſent our readers 
only with ſkeletons. All theſe ceremonies will 


naturally come before us, and be preſented to our 
readers; and therefore before we go any further, 
we ſhall preſent them with an account of the riſe 
and progreſs of the monaſtic life, 


Qq 


The 
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The word Monk, ſignifies the ſame as a ſoli- 
tary, or one who lives ſequeſtered from the com- 
pany and converſation of the reſt of the world; 
and is uſually applied to thoſe Chriſtian men, 
who dedicate themſelves wholly to the ſervice of 
religion, in ſome monaſtery. Thoſe of the fe- 
male ſex, who devote themſelves in like manner 
to a religious life, are called Nuns, and of theſe 
there are many different orders. There is ſome 
difference in the ſentiments of learned men con- 
cerning the original and riſe of the monaſtic life. 
But the moſt probable account of this matter 
ſeems to be as follows. 

In the Decian perſecution, which was about the 
middle of the third century, many perſons in 
Egypt, to avoid the fury of the ſtorm, fled to 
the neighbouring deferts and mountains, where 
they not only found a ſafe retreat, but alſo more 
time and liberty to exerciſe themſelves in acts of 

iety and divine contemplations ; which ſort. of 
life became ſo agreeable to them, that, when the 
perſecution was over, they refuſed to return to 
their habitations again, chuſing rather to conti- 
nue in thoſe cottages and cells, which they had 
made for themſelves in the wilderneſs. 

The firſt and moſt noted of theſe ſolitaries were, 
Paul and Anthony, two famous Egyptians, 
whom therefore St. Jerom calls the fathers of the 
Chriſtian hermits ; for as yet, there were no bo- 
dies or communities of men, embracing this lite, 
nor any monaſteries built ; but only a tew ſingle 
perſons ſcattered here and there in the deſerts of 
Egypt; till Pachomius, in the peaceable reign of 
Conſtantine, procured ſome monaſteries to be 
built in Thebais in Egypt; from whence the 
cuſtom of living in ſocieties was followed by de- 
grees, in other parts of the world, in ſucceed- 
ing ages. 

Till the year 250, there were no monks 1n the 


church: and from that time to the reign of Conſtan- 


tine, monachiſm was confined to the hermits, or 
anchorets, living in private cells in the wilder- 
neſs. But, when Pachomius had erected monaſ- 
teries in Egypt, other countries preſently fol- 
lowed the example, and ſo the monaſtic life came 
to its full maturity in the church. Hilarion, a 
diſciple of Anthony, was the firſt monk in Pa- 
leſtine or Syria; and not long after, Euſtathius, 
biſhop of Sebaſtia, brought monachiſm 1nto Ar- 
menia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus. Athanaſius, 
about the year 340, taught the anchorets of 
Italy and Rome to live in ſocieties ; but it was 
ſome time after this, that Martin, biſhop of 
Tours, fixed his cell in France, and gave birth 
to the monaſtic life in that kingdom : from 
whence, ſome learned men think, it was brought 
by Pelagius into Britain, at the beginning of the 
fifth century. | 

The antient monks were not, like the modern, 
diſtinguiſhed into orders, and denominated from 
the founders of them ; but they had their names 
from the places where they inhabited. 

All monks were, originally, no more than lay- 
men : nor could they well be otherwiſe, being 
confined by their own rules to ſome deſert or wil- 
derneſs, where there could be no room for the 
exerciſe of the clerical functions; and accord- 
ingly, St. Jerom tells us, the office of a monk 
is, not to teach, but to mourn. The council of 


Chalcedon expreſsly diſtinguiſhes the monks 
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from the clergy, and reckons them with the lay. 
men. Gratian himſelf, who is moſt concerned 
for the moderns, owns it to be plain, from eccleſi.- 
aſtical hiſtory, that, to the time of pope Siriciug 


and Zoſimus, the monks were only ſimple laymen 


and not of the clergy. 

In ſome caſes, however, the clerical and mo. 
naſtic life were capable of being conjoined : as, 
firſt, when a monaſtery happened to be at ſo 
great a diſtance from its proper church, that the 
monks could not ordinarily reſort thither for di- 
vine ſervice ; which was the caſe of the monaſte- 
ries in Egypt, and other parts of the Eaſt, In 
this caſe, ſome one or more of the monks were 
ordained for the performance of divine offices 
among them. Another caſe in which the cleri- 
cal and monaſtic lives were united, was, when 
monks were taken out of monaſteries by the bi- 
ſhops, and ordained for the ſervice of the church, 
This was allowed and encouraged, when once 
monaſteries were become ſchools of learning and 
pious education. Thirdly, it happened 1 
times, that a biſhop and all his clergy, embraced 
the monaſtic life, by a voluntary renunciation of 
property, and enjoying all things in common, 
Euſebius Vercellenſis was the firſt, who brought 
this way of living into the weſtern church. St. 
Auguſtin ſet up the ſame way of living among 
the clergy of Hippo. And ſo far as this was an 
imitation of cœnobitic life, and having all things 


in common, it might be called a monaſtic as well 


as a clerical life. 

The Ccoenobites, or ſuch monks as lived in 
communities, were chiefly regarded by the 
church, and were therefore under the direction of 
certain laws and rules of government ; of which 
we ſhall here give a ſhort account. And 

Firſt, All men were not allowed to turn monks 
at pleaſure, becauſe ſuch an indiſcriminate per- 
miſſion would have been detrimental both to the 
church and ſtate, _ Upon this account the civil 
law forbids any of thole officers called curiales to 
become monks, unleſs they parted with their 
eſtates to others, who might ſerve their country 
in their ſtead. For the {ame reaſon ſervants were 
not to be admitted into any monaſtery without 
their maſters leave. Indeed Juſtinian afterwards 
abrogated this law by an edict of his own, which 
firſt ſet ſervants at liberty from their maſters, 
under pretence of betaking themſelves to a mo- 
naſtic life. The ſame precautions were obſerved 
in regard to married perſons and children. The 
former were not to embrace the monaſtic life, 


unleſs with the mutual conſent of both parties. 


This precaution was afterwards broke through by 
Juſtinian : but the church never approved of 
this innovation. As to children, the council of 
Gangra decreed, that if any ſuch, under pretence 
of religion, forſook their parents, they ſhould be 
anathematiſed. But Juſtinian enervated the 
force of this law likewiſe, forbidding parents 
to hinder their children from becoming monks 
or clerks. And as children were not to turn 
monks without conſent of their parents, ſo nei- 
ther could parents oblige their children to em- 
brace a religious life againſt their own conſent. 
But the fourth council of Toledo, 633, ſet aſide 
this precaution, and decreed, that whether the 
devotion of their parents? or their own profeſſion, 
made them monks, both ſhould be equally bind- 
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; 4 there ſhould be no permiſſion to return 
* Souter life again, as was before allowable, 
when a parent offered a — before he was ca- 
f giving his own conſent. He 
gy þ. tre. of admiſſion to the monaſtic life 
was uſually by ſome change of habit or dreſs, 
not to ſignify any religious myſtery, but only to 
expreſs their gravity and contempt of the world. 
But we read of no ſolemn vow, or profeſſion, re- 
quired at their admiſſion : only they underwent 
a triennial probation, during which time they 
were inured to the exerciſes of a monaſtic life. 
If, after that time was expired, they choſe to con- 
tinue the ſame exerciſes, they were then admit- 
ted without any farther ceremony into the com- 
munity. Nor was there as yet any ſolemn vow 
of poverty required; though it cuſtomary 
for men voluntarily to renounce the world, by 
diſpoſing of their eſtates to charitable uſes, be- 
fore they entered into a community, where they 
were to enjoy all things in common as brothers. 

As the monaſtries had no ſtanding revenues, 
all the monks were obliged to exerciſe themſelves 
in bodily labour, to maintain themſelves, without 
being burthenſome to others. They had no 1dle 
mendicants among them : they looked upon a 
monk that did not work, as no better than a 
covetous defrauder ; and Sozomen tells us, that 
Serapion preſided over a monaſtery of ten thou- 
ſand bbs, near Arſinoe in Egypt, who all la- 
boured with their own hands, by which means 
they not only maintained themſelves, but had 
enough to relieve the poor. To their bodily 
exerciſes they joined others that were ſpiritual. 
The firſt of theſe was a perpetual repentance. 
Upon which account the life of a monk is often 
ſtiled the life of a mourner. And in alluſion to 
this, the iſle of Canobus, near Alexandria, formerly 
aplaceof great lewdneſs, was, upon the tranſlation 
and ſettlement of the monks of Tabennus there, 
called inſulæ Metanææ, the iſle of repentance. 
The next ſpiritual exerciſe was, extraordinary 
faſting. The Egyptian monks kept every day a 
faſt till three in the afternoon, excepting Satur- 
days, Sundays, and the fifty days of Pentecoſt. 
Some exerciſed themſelves with great auſterities, 
faſting two, three, four, or five days together ; 
but this practice was not generally approved. 
They did not think ſuch exceſſive abſtinence of any 
uſe, but rather a diſſervice to religion ; for Pacho- 
mĩus'srule, which was ſuppoſed to be given him by 
an angel, permitted every man to eat, drink, and 
labour according to his bodily ſtrength. So that 
faſting was a diſcretionary thing, and matter of 
choice, not compulſion. In ſome places, they 
had the ſcriptures read during their meals at 
table. This cuſtom was firſt brought into the 
monaſtries of Cappadocia, to prevent idle diſ- 
courſe and contentions. But in Egypt they had 
no occaſion for this remedy ; for they were taught 
to eat their meat in ſilence. Palladius mentions 
one inſtance more of their devotion, which was 
only occaſional; namely, their pſalmody at the 
reception of any brethren, or conducting them 
with ſinging of pſalms to their habitation. 

The Jaws did not allow monks to intereſt 
themlelves in any public affairs, either eccleſiaſ- 
tical or civil ; and thoſe, who were called to any 
employment in the church, were obliged to quit 
their monaſtery thereupon. Nor were they per- 
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mitted to encroach upon the duties, or rights and 
privileges, of the ſecular clergy. 

By the laws of their firſt inſtitution, in all parts 
of the eaſt, their habitation was gp 4 be in 
cities, or places of public concourſe, But in de- 
ſerts, and private retirements, as their very name 
implied. The famous monk Anthony uſed to 
ſay, © That the wilderneſs was as natural to a 
«© monk, as water to a fiſh; and therefore a monk 
«© ina city was quite out of his element, like a 
« fiſh upon dry land.” 

As the monks of the antient church were un- 
der no ſolemn vow or profeſſion, they were at 
liberty to betake themſelves to a ſecular life 
again. Julian himſelf was once in the monaſtic 
habit; and the ſame 1s obſerved of Conſtans, the 
ſon of Conſtantine, who uſurped the empire in 
Britain. The rule of Pachomius, by which the 
Egyptian monks are governed, has nothing of 
any vow at their entrance, nor any puniſhment 
for ſuch as deſcrted their ſtation afterwards. 

In proceſs of time, it was thought proper to 
inflict ſome puniſhment; which was, that if 
they were poſſeſſed of any ſubſtance, it ſhould be 
all forfeited to the monaſtery, which they had 
deſerted. 

The monaſtic life ſoon made a very great pro- 
greſs all over the Chrſtian world; for Rufinus, who 
travelled through the caſt in 373, aſſures us, there 
were almoſt as many monks in the deſarts, as 
inhabitants in the cities. From the wilderneſs 
It made its way into the towns and cities, where 
it multiplied greatly: for the ſame author informs 
us, that in the ſingle city of Oxirinca, there were 
more monaſteries than houſes, and above thirty 
thouſand religious. 

Having ſaid thus much concerning the inſti- 
tution of the monaſtic orders, we ſhall now 
begin to now the reader with an accurate 
account of them, both as they have been in for- 
mer times, and as they are at preſent, 

The moſt antient, ſo far as we can judge of 
the religious orders in the Roman church, are the 
Auguſtine monks, who have made a great figure 
in the world, and are ſtill held in high repute. 

Auſtin, or as he is ſometimes called, St. Au- 
guſtine, biſhop of Hippo, in Africa, about the 
latter end of the fourth century, had been 
brought up by Chriſtian parents ; his father being 
a centurion in one of the Roman legions, and his 
mother a very pious woman. But notwithſtand- 
ing all the care that had been taken of his edu- 
cation, yet he had ſcarce left the ſchools, when 
he joined himſelf to thoſe worſt of all heretics, 
called Manicheans. As he had great natural 
parts, improved by a fine education, he was much 
followed as a public teacher of oratory, but it 
pleaſed God to convince him of his errors, and 
in the thirty-ſixth year of his age he became a 
ſincere Chriſtian. Soon after this remarkable 
event, he went over to Africa, and was ordained 
biſhop of Hippo, where, in many reſpects, he 
became an eminent inſtance of the power of di- 
vine grace ; only that in ſome things he was too 
fuperſtitious. 

At that time, the monaſtic life was much in 
vogue, and Auſtin having many preſbyters under 
him, they agreed to build a fort of convent or 
cloyſter near the church, where they ſpent moſt 
of their leiſure hours in devotion, in explaining 
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the ſacred ſcriptures, and in making each other 
acquainted with the different principles contained 
in the body of divinity ; for at that time diſputed 
points were much regarded and much taught, 
Theſe preſbyters, however, were not bound 
down by any oaths or vows; they loved their 


ſituation, becauſe they thought it was acceptable. 


to God, while they were endeavouring to mor- 
tify their worldly luſts, and prepare themſelves 
for heaven! But as things took a very different 
turn afterwards; and thoſe ſocieties of men which 
had been formed, as it were, originally from mo- 
tives of neceſſity and utility, were greedily laid hold 
of by the Roman pontiffs, to eſtabliſh fixed and 
ſtanding orders upon them, making uſe of. their 


names, and ſheltering their pretenſions to piety, | 


under the maſk of real and genuine religion. 
For this reaſon we find, that 1n the thirteenth 
century, many religious orders ſprung up in the 
church ; and Pope Alexander IV. in the year 
1256, availing himſelf of that circumſtance, in 
order to aggrandize the papal power, reduced 
three or four of theſe orders into one, and called 
them by the general name of Auguſtine hermits. 

At preſent, theſe monks are divided into ſeveral 
different claſſes, but their rules and orders are 
much the ſame. They haveall things in common, 
and the rich who enter into the order, are to ell 
their poſſeſſions, and give the money to the poor; 
that is, they are to give it to the monks their 
brethren. They are not to receive any alms, with- 
out delivering the whole up to their ſuperiors; and 
if it ſhould happen thataperſecuton ariſe, then they 
are to betake themſelves immediately, to the place 
where their ſuperior has withdrawn himſelf. They 
are to employ the firſt partoſthe morning in labour- 
ing with their hands, and the reſt of theday in 
reading and devotion. They have Saturdays al- 
lowed to provide themſelves in neceſſaries, and on 
Sundays they are permitted to drink wine; and 
when they go abroad, they muſt always go two ina 
company; nor are they ever to eat, but in their 
monaſtery, let the calls of nature beever ſourgent. 

They are forbidden to harbour the leaſt 
thoughts of women, nor are they permitted to 
receive any letters or preſents without commu- 
nicating them to their ſuperiors. Theſe orders 
are read over to them in the conſiſtory once every 
week, and each of the young ones has a copy of 
them delivered to them. Their habit 1s black, 
and the Nuns of the ſame order are bound down 
to rules of a ſimilar nature. 

Benedictine monks are another very antient 
order in the church of Rome, and they took their 
riſe during the reign of the emperor Juſtinian, 
about the year 530. Their founder was one 
Benedict, a famous Italian Monk, who eſtabliſh- 
ed twelve monaſteries in the dioceſe of Tibur; 
and theſe acquired ſo much repute, that they were 
exempted from epiſcopal juriſdiction. From this 

lace he removed to 3 Caſlino, where he eſ- 
tabliſhed another monaſtery, and ſent out his diſ- 
ciples into every part of the Chriſtian world. 
During the ſpace of ſix hundred years they be- 
came ſo famous, that they had almoſt all the re- 
ligious houſes to themſelves, till the Domini- 
cans and Franciſcans ſtarted up to ſhare with 
them a hittle of their fame. Theſe monks wear 
a looſe black gown with large wide fleeves, and 


a capuchin on their heads, with a peak at the 
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end. Like poſt of the other orders in the Ro- 
miſh church, they are divided into many claſſes 
but in general their rules are the following : 

They are obliged to perform their devotions 
ſeven times in the twenty-four hours. Firſt, at 
two o'clock in the morning, becauſe our Saviour 
is ſaid to have riſen from the dead at that time, 
Secondly, at ſix o'clock in the morning, becauſe 
our Saviour is ſaid to have appeared to the wo- 
men at that time. Thirdly, at nine in the morn- 
ing, at which time it is ſuppoſed Pilate ordered 
our Saviour to be ſcourged. Fourthly, at noon, 
at which time it is generally allowed our Saviour 
was crucified. Fifthly, at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, when our Saviour expired on the croſs, 
Sixthly, at ſix in the afternoon, when they ſup. 
poſed our Lord to be taken down from the cross. 
Laſtly, at ſeven in the evening, the time when 
they ſuppoſe our Saviour's agony began. Thug 
all their ſeven hours of devotion, taking in the 
ſubſequent firſt, and afterwards the antecedent 
have-a relation to our Saviour's ſufferings. 

Theſe monks are obliged to go always two 
and two together, and in lent they muſt faſt till 
ſix in the evening; but they are not to ſubject 
themſelves to any wilful auſterities, or rigorous 
penances, without leave from their ſuperiors. 
They never converſe together at meals, but at- 
tend to the reading of the ſcripture, and they 
lay all in one chamber, though only one in a bed, 
and even in bed they keep their cloaths on. For 
ſmall faults they are ſhut out from meals, and for 
greater ones they are denied admittance to the 
chapel. Incorrigible offenders are excluded from 
the monaſtery, nor can they ever be again re- 
admitted, but upon giving proofs of the moſt 
ſincere repentance. The furniture of each of 
their beds is a mat, a rug, a blanket, and a pillow, 
and each monk is obliged to have two coats, two 
bowls, a table book, a knife, a needle, and a 
handkerchief. It muſt be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that the monks of this order have been a 
great ornament to the literary world. At St, 
Maur, in France, where they have a famous mo- 
naſtery, they have publiſhed the beſt editions of 
the works of the fathers, with judicious remarks, 
and critical obſervations. Many of them are not 
friends to ſuperſtition but long earneſtly to unite 
Chriſtians together in brotherly love and charity. 
This 1s much to their honour, and if they go on 
in the fame line of moderation, much good may 
be expected from them. 

TheFranciſcans or Grey Friars, are another order 
in the church of Rome, and extremely numerous. 
St. Francis, the founder of this order, was born 
of noble parents at Aſiſſium, in the province of 
Umbria in Italy; in or near the year 1182. He 
renounced a conſiderable eſtate, which had been 
many years in the poſſeſſion of his anceſtors, and 
forſook all the pleaſures of this life, to embrace 2 
voluntary poverty, and live in the practice of the 
greateſt auſterites. He went daily barefooted ; 
and beſides travelling from place to place, to 
viſit the ſick and relieve the poor, he preached on 
Sundays and feſtivals in the pariſh churches, to 
very large and crouded congregations. | 

In the year 1208, deſigning to eſtabliſh a reli. 
gious order, he preſented to Pope Innocent Ill. 
a copy of the rules he had drawn up, pray ing 
that they might be confirmed. by the holy X 
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The pope, conſidering his deſpicable appearance, 


xtreme ſeverity of his rules, bid him go 
2 > CT ſwine; and es them the rules he 
h ad compoſed ; as being fitter for ſuch animals, 
than for men. Francis being withdrawn, went 
out and rolled himſelf in the mire, along with 
ſome ſwine ; and in that filthy condition, again 
reſented himſelf before the pope, beſeeching 
kim to grant his requeſt ; upon which, the pope 
complied, and confirmed the order. From this 
time, Francis became famous throughout all 
Italy; and many perſons of conſiderable rank 
forſook the world, and put themſelves under his 
direction. 

Thus the order of Franciſcans ſpread itſelf over 
all Europe, and the fathers belonging to it were, 
for many years, eſteemed the moſt celebrated 
preachers ; for they went from one village to 
another inſtructing the rude uncivilized people. 
They were ſo zealous, that many of them went 
among the Pagans to endeavour to convert them, 
and ſome were moſt cruelly put to death. The 
Roman Catholic legends concerning this extra- 
ordinary perſon, relate, that a little before his 
death, there appeared wounds in his hands and 
feet, like thoſe of our Saviour's, and they kept 
continually bleeding, but after his death there 
appeared no ſuch thing as either wounds, or 
blood. He was buried in a ſmall oratory he 
had built at Rome, and his name was inſerted in 
the calendar of ſaints. 

After the death of St. Francis, the pope pre- 
ſcribed certain rules for the better regulation of 
the Grey-friars, for they were held in great re- 
pute. They were allowed to preach in cities, 
towns, and villages ; but they were to inſtruct 
rather by the gravity of their behaviour, and 
meanneſs of their habit, than by the ſeverity of 
ſharp reproof. All their reproofs were to be ge- 
neral, without addreſſing themſelves to particular 
perſons ; nor were they permitted, under the ſe- 
vereſt penalties, to reveal the confeſſions of peni- 
tents. They were not to ſeek after preferment, 
nor were they to preach in any church or chapel, 
unleſs invited thereto. At. preſent, their orders 
and rules may be reduced to the following 
particulars. 

They are to live in common, toobſerve chaſtity, 
and pay obedience to the pope and to their ſupe- 
riors. Thoſe who are admitted into the order, are 
firſt to ſell all they have, and give the money to the 
poor. They are obliged to perform one year's 
noviciate, and when admitted, never to quit the 
order upon any account. 

The prieſts are to perform divine ſervice four 
times every day, according to the ritual of the 
church of Rome, and they are to faſt from 
All-Saints till Chriſtmas ; that is, they are not, 
during that time, to eat any fleſh. They are 
never to ride on horſeback, unleſs it ſhould be- 
come abſolutely neceſſary, ſuch as the viſiting a 
ſick perſon, or to promote their own health. 
They are not to keep any money, but to live up- 
on alms, which they may confidently beg. They 
are never to be ſeen in profane company, and they 
are to avoid all familiarity with women. Their 
habit conſiſts of a looſe coat of coarſe cloth, a 
hood of the ſame, a cord for a girdle, and a pair 
of drawers; and when there is a neceſlity for 
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mending them, it muſt be performed by ſewing 
a piece of hair cloth to the place torn; 

The firſt monaſtery of this order, was at Monte 
Soubazo, in Italy, and monaſteries were confirmed 
by the council of Lateran, 1215. In a ſhort time, 
they multiplied ſo faſt, that in 1219, five thou- 
ſand Friars met at the convent of Aſſiſſium, as 
deputies from other convents. 


The Franciſcans came firſt into England, in 


the year 1256, and they had a convent built for 
them at Canterbury. They zealouſly oppoſed 
the-divorce between Henry VIII. and queen Ca- 
tharine, for which reaſon, when the monaſteries 
were ſuppreſſed, they were expelled before all 
others, and above two hundred of them thrown 
into goals. Thirty-two of them were coupled 
in chains together like dogs, and ſent into dun- 
geons ; many were baniſhed, and ſome of them 
publickly executed. Whilſt this order flouriſhed 
in England, they were divided into ſeven parts, 
called Cuſtodies, becauſe each of them was go- 
verned by a provincial, called a Cuſtos, or Guar- 
dian of the diſtrict. Theſe were London, York, 
Cambridge, Briſtol, Oxford, Newcaſtle, and 
Worceſter ; making in the whole ſixty monaſ- 
teries. 

The firſt eſtabliſhment of theſe Friars in Lon- 
don was begun by four brothers, who hired a 
houſe in Cornhill, from John Travers, at that 
time ſheriff of London. This building they 
converted into cells, where they lived till the 
ſummer following, when they were removed by 
John Jwyn, citizen and mayor of London, to 
the pariſh of St. Nicholas in the ſhambles, now 
called St. Nicholas, in St. Nicholas-lane, where 
he built them a monaſtery, and entered himſelf 
a member of their order, There are at preſent 
above ſeven -thouſand convents of this order in 
Europe, and in them one hundred and fifteen 
thouſand Friars; and beſides theſe, there are 


nine hundred convents of Nuns, who live by the 


ſame rules. This order has produced five popes, 
forty-ſix cardinals, beſides a vaſt number of 
archbiſhops and biſhops. The late pope Cle- 
ment XIV. whoſe real name was Ganganelli, 
was of this order. 

The Dominicans are the next order to that of 
the Franciſcans, and they are generally known 
by the name of Black-friars, only that in France, 
they are called Jacobins. St. Dominic their 
founder, was born in the year 1170, at Ca- 
laruega, a ſmall town in the kingdom of Old 
Caſtile, now a part of Spain ; while his mother 
was with child of him, ſhe dreamed that ſhe was 
delivered of a little dog, with a flambeaux in 
his mouth, which was to give light to all the 
world. At ſix years of age he was ſent to learn 
latin, under the direction of his uncle, who had 
a rich pariſh living in Caſtile, His leiſure time 
was ſpent in adorning the altars, and in aſſiſting 
the choiriſters in all the divine offices. At thir- 
teen years of age, he was ſent to the univerſity 
of Palencia, in the kingdom of Leon, where he 
ſpent fix years in the ſtudy of philoſophy and 
divinity, From that time he devoted himſelf to 
all manner of religious auſterities ; and he em- 
ployed moſt of his time in the converſion of Hea- 
thens and Heretics. This raiſed his reputation 
ſo high, that the biſhop of Oſma, reſolving to 
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reform the canons of his church, pitched upon | 


Dominic for that purpoſe, and invited him to 
take upon him the office of a canon in his ca- 
thedral. 

In this new ſtation, Dominic behaved with ſo 
much prudence, and ſubjected himſelf to ſo ma- 
ny auſterities, that the canons, aſhamed of their 
former conduct, reſolved to imitate his example; 
ſo that a new reformation took place in the 


cathedral, and Dominic was made ſub-prior of 


the chapter. | 

The biſhop, however, thinking it in all reſ- 
pects inconſiſtent with the duty he owed to the 
church, that ſuch a bright luminary as Dominic, 
ſhould be confined to a particular ſpot, ſent him 
out to exerciſe the office of an evangelical 
preacher, in ſeveral of the provinces of Spain, 
where he converted many Heretics ; till in the 
year 1204, the biſhop, being ſent a ador to 
Rome, took Dominic along with him. 

During their journey through Languedoc, 
they found all the churches falling to decay, oc- 
caſioned by the great regard the people had for 
the Albigenſes ; and inſtead of going forward to 
Rome, they obtained letters from the pope to 
ſtay ſometime in that country, and labour to 
convert the Heretics. Here it was, that Domi- 
nic reſolved to put in execution, the deſign he 
had formed of inſtituting a religious order, whoſe 
principal employ ſhould be preaching the goſpel, 
converting Heretics, defending the faith, and 
propagating Chriſtianity. He ſoon collected a 
great number of perſons together, equally as 
zealous as himſelf, who all reſolved to convert the 
Heretics ; which pleaſed the pope ſo much, that 
he granted a bull, approving of the inſtitution. 

The firſt monaſtery of this order was eſtabliſh- 
ed at Toulouſe, by the liberality of the biſhops 
of that doiceſe ; and from thence Dominic ſent 
out miſſionaries to procure converts to his rules 
in every part of Europe. In the year 1218, he 
founded a convent in St. James's-ſtreet, in Paris, 
from which circumſtance, they have ever fince 
been called in France by the name of Jacobins. 
Within four years afterwards, there were upwards 
of forty convents of Dominicans in Italy, France, 
Germany, and Spain, At Rome, he obtained 
of pope Honorius. III. the church of St. Sabina, 
where he and his companions took the habit 
which they pretended the bleſſed Virgin ſhewed 
to the holy Renaud of Orleans; being a white 
garment and ſcapular, to which they added a 
black mantle and hood, ending in a point. St. 
Dominic died at Bologna, 1221, and his order 
encreaſed ſo faſt, that they had many convents 
in every European nation. 

The year that St. Dominic died, twelve of his 
followers came over to England, and founded a 
convent at Oxford, and ſoon after, another at 
London. In the year 1276, the mayor and al- 
dermen of London gave them two ſtreets near 
the river Thames, where they had a moſt mag- 
nificent mogaſtery, but now there is no more left 
of it beſides the name; the place where it ſtood 
being now called Blackfriars. Having received 


authority from the popes, they acted in the moſt. 


haughty and inſolent manner, inſiſting on preach- 
ing in every church, without leave either from 
the biſhop or the incumbent, -T his innovation 


| 
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in church diſcipline brought on an univerſal diſ- 
ſoluteneſs of manners; for the people conſidering 
themſelves as under no obligation to confeſs their 
ſins to their pariſh prieſts, had recourſe to the 
Dominicans, who knowing nothing of the peni- 
tents, conſequently could not ſay, whether they 
performed penance or not. 

There are nuns of this order, who were in- 
ſtituted by Dominic himſelf, who, whilſt he wag 
labouring to convert the Albigenſes, was much 
concerned to find, that ſeveral men of conſider. 
able rank, being unable to ſupport their daugh. 
ters, gave them to the Heretigs, To remedy 
this diſorder, which gave much offence to the 
clergy, Dominic erected a much o at Prowelle, 
where thoſe poor maidens were to be inſtructed 
in the chriſtian faith. The habit of theſe nuns 
is a white robe, a tawney mantle, and a black 
veil. They are obliged to work ſeveral hours 
in the day, and to make all the cloaths they 
wear, they lie in ſtraw beds, and are ſubjected to 
many other auſteritics. 

There have been of the order of Dominicans, 
four popes, fixty-three cardinals, one hundred 
and fifty archbiſhops, eight. hundred biſhops, 
beſides the lords of the inquiſition, of which we 
ſhall give an account afterwards. | 

Before we diſmiſs this article, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to take notice, that the Dominicans aſlert, 
that the Virgin Mary, like all other women, was 
born in orginal ſin; and the Franciſcans, on the 
other hand aſſert, that ſhe was born in a ſtare of 
innocence. This has been long conteſted be- 
tween the two orders, and to what length they 
have carried their reſentment againſt each other, 
will appear from the following extract from bi- 
ſhop Burnet's Travel's. That learned divine, in 
his account of the city of Bern, in Switzerland, 
writes as follows : 

The ſecond church is the Dominicans chapel, 
where I ſaw the famous hole that went to an 
image in the church, from one of the cells of 
the Dominicans, which leads me to ſet down that 
ſtory at ſome length: for as it was one of the 
moſt ſignal cheats, that the world has known: 
ſo it falling out about twenty years before the 
reformation was received in Bern, it is very pro- 
bable that it contributed not a little, to the pre- 
paring of the ſpirits of the people to that change. 
I am the more able to give a particular account 
of it, becauſe I read the original proceſs in the 
Latin record, ſigned by the notaries of the 
court of the delegates, that the pope ſent to 
try the matter. The record is about one hun- 
dred and thirty ſheets writ cloſe and of all ſides, 
it being indeed a large volume, and I found the 
printed accounts ſo defective, that I was at the 
pains of reading the whole proceſs, of which I 
will give here a true abſtract. | 

The two famous orders that had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the eſteem of thoſe dark ages, were 
engaged in a mighty rivalry. The Dominicans 
were the more learned, they were the eminenteſt 
preachers of thoſe times, and had the conduct of 
the courts of inquiſition, and the other chief 
offices in the church in their hands. But on the 


other hand the Franciſcans had an outward ap- 
pearance of more ſeverity, a ruder habit, ſtricter 


rules, and greater poverty: all which gave 
them 
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ch advantages in the eyes of the ſimple 
— as COS to balance the other ho- 
nours of the Dominican order. In ſhort the two 
orders were engaged in a high rivalry, but the 
devotion towards the Virgin being the prevailing 
aſſion of thoſe times, the Franciſcans upon this 
ad great advantages. The Dominicans, that 
are all engaged in the defence of Thomas Aqui- 
nas's opinions, were thereby obliged to aſſert, | 
that ſhe was born in original ſin ; this was pro- 
poſed to the people by the Franciſcans, as no leſs | 
then blaſphemy, and by this the Dominicans be- | 
gan to loſe ground extremely in the minds of the | 
ople, who were ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in favour | 
of the immaculate conception, g | 
About che beginning of the 15th century, | 
Franciſcan happened to preach in Francfort, and 
one Wigand, a Dominican, coming into the 
church, the cordelier ſeeing him, broke out in- 
to exclamations, praiſing God, that he was not of 
an order that profaned the Virgin, or that poiſoned 


poiſoned the emperor Henry VII. with the ſacra- 
ment,) Wigand, being extremely provoked with 
this bloody reproach, gave him the lie, upon 
which a diſpute aroſe, which ended in a tumult, 
that had almoſt coſt the Dominican his life, yer 
he got away. The whole order reſolved to take 
their revenge, and in a chapter held at Vimpſen, 
in the year 1504, they contrived a method for 
ſupporting the credit of their order, which was 
much ſunk in the opinion of the people, and for 
bearing down the reputation of the Franciſcans, 
Four of the junto undertook to manage the de- 
ſign; for they ſaid, fince the people were ſo | 
much diſpoſed to believe dreams and fables, they 
muſt dream of their ſide, and endeavour to | 
cheat the people as well as the others had done. 
They reſolved to make Bern the ſcene in which | 
the project ſhould be put in execution; for they 
found the people of Bern at that time apt to 
ſwallow any thing, and not diſpoſed to make 
ſevere enquiries into extraordinary matters. 
When they had formed their deſign, a fit tool | 
preſented itſelf, for one Jetzer came to take their | 
habit as a lay brother, who had all the diſpo- 
ſitions that were neceſſary for the execution of 
their project: for he was extreme ſimple, and | 
was much inclined to auſterities ; ſo having ob- 
ſerved his temper well, they began to execute | 
their project, the very night after he took the 
| 


habit, which was on Lady-day, 1507. One of 
the friars conveyed himſelf ſecretly into his cell, 
and appeared to him as if he had been in pur- 
gatory, in a ſtrange figure, and he had a box 
near his mouth, upon which as he blew, fire 
ſeemed to come out of his mouth. He had allo | 
ſome dogs about him, that appeared as his tor- | 
mentors ; in this poſture he came near the friar, | 
while he was a-bed, and took up a celebrated | 
ſtory that they uſed to tell all their friars, to | 
beget in them a great dread at the laying aſide | 
their habit, which was, that one of the order, | 
who was ſuperior of their houſe at Soloturn, had | 
gone to Paris, but laying aſide his habit, was | 
killed in his lay habit. The friar in the vizor ſaid 
he was that perſon, and was condemned to pur- | 
gatory for that crime; but he added, that he 
might be reſcued out of it by his means; and he 
leconded this with the molt horrible cries, ex- 


preſſing the miſeries which he ſuffered. The 
poor friar (Jetzer) was exceſſively frighted, but 
the other advanced and required a promiſe of 
him to do that which he ſhould deſire of him, in 
order to the delivering him out of his torment. 
The frighted friar promiſed all that he aſked of 
him; then the ocher ſaid, he knew he was a great 
ſaint, and that his prayers and mortifications 
would prevail, but they muſt be very extraordi- 
nary. The whole monaſtery muſt for a week 
together diſcipline themſelves with a whip, and 
he muſt lye proſtrate, in the form of one on a 
croſs in one of their chapels, while maſs was ſaid 
in the ſight of all that ſhould come together to 
it; and he added, that if he did this, he ſhould 
find the effects of the love that the bleſſed Vir- 
gin did bear him, together with many other ex- 
traordinary things; and ſaid he would appear 


| again accompanied with two other ſpirits, and 
| aſſured him, that all he did ſuffer for his de- 


| liverance, ſhould be moſt gloriouſly rewarded. 
princes in the ſacrament, (for a Dominican had | 


Morning was no ſooner come, then the 
friar gave an account of this apparition to the 
reſt of the convent, who ſeemed extremely ſur- 
prized at it; they all preſſed him to undergo 
the diſcipline that was enjoined him, and every 
one undertook to bear his ſhare; ſo the deluded 
friar performed it all exactly, in one of the cha- 
pels of their church: this drew a vaſt number 
of ſpectators together who all conſidered the poor 
friar as a ſaint, and in the mean while the four 
friars that managed the impoſture magnified the 
miracle of the apparition to the ſkies, in their 
ſermons. The friar's confeſſor was upon the 
ſecret, and by this means they knew all the little 
paſſages of the poor friar's life, even to his 
thoughts; which helped them not a little in the 
conduct of the matter. The confeſſor gave him 


a hoſt, with a piece of wood, that was, as he 


8 a true piece of the croſs, and by theſe 
e was to fortify himſelf, if any other apparitions 
ſhould come to him, ſince evil ſpirits would be 
certainly chained up by them. The night after 
that, the former apparition was renewed ; and 
the maſked friar brought two others with him, 
in ſuch vizors, that the friar thought they were 
devils indeed. The friar preſented the hoſt to 
them, which gave them ſuch a check, that he 
was fully ſatisfied of the virtue of this preſervative. 

The triar, that pretended he was ſuffering in 
purgatory, ſaid ſo many things to him relating to 
the ſecrets of his life, and thoughts, which he had 


from the confeſſor ; that the poor friar was fully 


poſſeſſed in the opinion of the reality of the appa- 
rition. In two of theſe apparitions that were 
both managed in the ſame manner, the friar in 
the maſque talked much of the Dominican order, 


| which he ſaid was exceſſively dear to the bleſſed 


Virgin, who knew herſelf to be conceived in ori- 
ginal ſin ; and that the doctors who taught the 
contrary, were in purgatory : That the ſtory of 
St. Bernard's appearing with a ſpot on him, for 
having oppoſed himſelf to the feaſt of the con- 
ception, was a forgery': but that it Was true that 
ſome hideous flies had appeared on St. Bona- 
venture's tomb who taught the contrary, that 
the bleſſed Virgin abhorred the Cordeliers for 
making her equal to .her Son; that Scotus 
was damned, whoſe canonization the Corde- 
liers were then ſoliciting hard at Rome; and 


2 that 
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that the town of Bern would be deſtroyed, for 
harbouring ſuch plagues within theirwalls. When 
the injoined diſcipline was fully performed, the 
ſpirit appeared again, and ſaid he was now deli- 
vered out of purgatory, but before he could be 
admitted to heaven he muſtreceive theſacrament, 
having died without it; and after that, he would 
ſay maſs for thoſe, who had by their great cha- 
rities reſcued him out of his pains. The friar 
fancied the voice reſembled the prior's a little ; 
but he was then ſo far from ſuſpecting any thing, 
that he gave no great heed to this ſuſpicion. 
Some days after this, the ſame friar appeared as 
a nun all in glory, and told the poor friar that 
the was St. Barbara, for whom he had a particular 
devotion, and added that the bleſſed Virgin was 
ſo much pleaſed with his charity, that ſhe intended 
to come and viſit him : he immediately called 
the convent together, and gave the reſt of the 
friars an account of this apparition, which was 
entertained by them all with great joy ; and the 
friar languiſhed in deſires for the accompliſhment 
of the promiſe that St. Barbara had made to him. 
After ſome days, the longed for deluſion appeared 
to him, cloathed as the Virgin uſed to be on the 
great feaſts, and indeed in the ſame habits : there 
were about her ſome angels which he afterwards 
found, were the little ſtatutes of angels, which they 
ſet on thealtars, on the great holy days. There was 
alſo a pulley faſtened in the room over his head, 
and a cord tied to the angels, that made them riſe 
up in the air, and fly about the Virgin, which en- 
creaſed the deluſion. The Virgin after ſome endear- 
ments to himſelf, extolling the merit of his cha- 
rity and diſcipline, told him that ſhe was con- 
ceived in original ſin, and that Pope Julius II. 
that then reigned, was to put an end to the diſ- 
pute and was to aboliſh the feaſtgof her con- 
ception, which Sixtus IV. had alen and that 
the friar was to be the inſtrument bf perſuading 


the pope of the truth in that matter: She gave 


him three drops of her Son's blood, which were 
three tears of blood that he had ſhed over Jeru- 
ſalem, and this ſignified that ſhe was three hours 
in original ſin, after which ſhe was by his mercy, 
delivered out of that ſtate: For it ſeems the Do- 
minicans were reſolved ſo to compound the mat- 
ter, that they ſhould gain the main point of her 
conception in fin, yet they would comply fo far 
with the reverence for the Virgin, with which 
the world was poſſeſſed, that ſhe ſhould be be- 
lieved to have remained a very ſhort while in 
that ſtate. She gave him alſo five drops of blood 
in the form of a croſs, which were tears of blood, 
that ſhe had ſhed while her Son was on the croſs. 
And, to convince him more fully, ſhe preſented 
a hoſt to him, that appeared as an ordinary hoſt, 
and of a ſudden it appeared to be of a deep red 
colour. The cheat of thoſe ſuppoſed viſits was 
often repeated to the abuſed friar, at laſt the 
Virgin told him that ſhe was to give him ſuch 
marks of her Son's love to him, that the matter 
ſhould be paſt all doubt. She ſaid that the five 
wounds of St. Lucia and St. Catherine were real 
wounds, and that ſhe would alſo imprint them on 
him, ſo ſhe bid him reach his hand ; he had no 
great mind to receive a favour in which he was 
to ſuffer ſo much: but ſhe forced his hand and 
ſtruck a nail through it, the hole was as big as a 
grain of peaſe, and he ſaw the candle clearly 
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through it, this threw him out of a ſuppoſed 
tranſport into a real agony ; but ſhe ſeemed to 
touch his hand, and he thought he ſmelt an oint- 
ment, with which ſhe anointed it, though his 
confeſſor perſuaded him that that was only jma- 
gination, fo the ſuppoſed Virgin left him for 
that time. 

The next night the apparition returned, and 
brought ſome linen cloaths, which had ſome real 
or imaginary virtue to allay his torment, and the 
pretended Virgin ſaid, they were ſome of the 
linen in which Chriſt was wrapped; and with 
that ſhe gave him a ſophoriferous draught, anq 
while he was faſt aſleep, the other four wounds 
were imprinted on his body in ſuch a manner thar 
he felt no pain. 

But in order to the doing of this, the friars 
betook themſelves to charms, and the ſub-prior 
ſhewed the reſt a book full of them, but he ſaid 
that before they could be effectual, they muſt 
renounce God, and he not only did this himſelf, 
but by a formal act put in writing, ſigned with 
his on blood, he dedicated himſelf to the devil; 
it is true, he did not oblige the reſt to this, but 
only to renounce God. The compoſition of the 
draught was a mixture of ſome fountain water 
and chriſm, the hairs of the eyebrows of a child, 
ſome quickſilver, ſome grains of incenſe, ſome- 
what of an Eaſter wax candle, ſome conlecrated 
ſalt, and the blood of an unbaptized child. 
This compoſition was a ſecret, which the ſub-prior 
did not communicate to the other friars. By 
this the poor friar Jetzer was made almoſt quite 
inſenſible: When he was awake, and came out of 
this deep ſleep, he felt this wonderful impreſſion 
on his body, and now he was raviſhed out of 
meaſure, and came to fancy himſelf to be acting 
all the parts of our Saviour's paſſion : he was 
expoſed to the people on the great altar, to the 
amazement of the whole town, and to the no 
ſmall mortification of the Franciſcans. The Do- 
minicans gave him ſome other draughts that 
threw him into convulſions, and when he came 
out of thoſe, a voice was heard, which came 
through that hole which yet remains, and runs 
from one of the cells, along a great part of the 
wall of the church: for a iar ſpoke through a 
pipe, and at the end of the hole there was an 
image of the Virgin's, with a little Jeſus in her 
arms, between whom and his mother, the voice 
ſeemed to come, the image alſo ſeemed to ſhed 
tears, and a painter had drawn thoſe on her face 
ſo lively, that the people were deceived by it. 
The little Jeſus aſked why ſhe wept, and ſhe {aid 
it was becauſe his honour was given to her, ſince 
it was ſaid that ſhe was born without fin ; in con- 
cluſion the friars did ſo over act this matter, that 
at laſt even the poor deluded friar himſelf came 
to diſcover it, and reſolved to quit the order. 

It was in vain to delude him with more appa- 
ritions, for he well nigh killed a friar that came 
to him, perſonating the Virgin in another ſhape 
with a crown on her head: he alſo overheard the 
friars once talking among themſelves of the con- 
trivance and ſucceſs of the impoſture, ſo plainly, 
that he diſcovered the whole matter; and upon 
that, as may be eaſily imagined, he was filled 
with all the horror, with which ſuch a diſcovery 
could inſpire him, 

The friars fearing that an impoſture which 33 
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ed on hitherto with ſo much ſucceſs, ſhould 
8 ſpoiled, and be turned againſt them, 
thought the ſureſt way was to own the whole 
matter to him, and to engage him to carry on 
che cheat. They told him in what eſteem he 
would be, if he continued to ſupport the 
reputation that he had . that he 
would become the chief perſon of the order, 
and in the end they perſuaded him to go on 
with the impoſture : but at laſt, they, fearing 
leaſt he ſhould diſcover all, reſolved to poiſon 
him ; of which he was ſo apprehenſive, that once 
a loaf being brought 'him, that was prepared 
with ſome ſpiees, he kept it for ſome time, and 
it growing green, he threw it to ſome young 
wolves whelps that were in the monaſtery, who 
died immediately. His conſtitution was alſo fo 
vigorous, that though they gave him poiſon five 
ſeveral times he was not deſtroyed by it; they 
alſo preſſed him earneſtly to renounce God, 
which they judged neceſſary, that ſo their charms 
might have their effect on him; but he would 
never conſent to that; at laſt they forced him to 
take a poiſoned hoſt, which yet he vomited up 
ſoon after he had ſwallowed it down ; that fail- 
ing, they uſed him fo cruelly, whipping him 
with an iron chain, and girding him about ſo 
ſtrait with it, that to avoid further torment, he 
ſwore to them, in a moſt imprecating ſtile, that 
he would never diſcover the ſecret, but would 
{till carry it on; and ſo he deluded them till he 
found an opportunity of getting out of the 
convent, and of throwing himſelf into the 
hands of the magiſtrates, to whom he diſcover- 
ed all. | 
The four friars were ſeized on, and put in 
priſon, and an account of the whole matter 
was ſent, firſt to the biſhop of Lauſanne, and 
then to Rome, and it may be ealily imagined, 
that the Franciſcans took all poſſible care to have 
it well examined ; the biſhops of Lauſanne, and 
of Syon, with the provincial of the Dominicans, 
were appointed to form the proceſs. The four 
friars firſt excepted to Jetzer's credit; but that 
was rejected, then ng threatened with the 
queſtion, they put in a long plea againſt that; 
but though the provincial would not conſent to 
that, yet they were put to the queſtion, ſome en- 
dured it long, but at laſt they all confeſſed the 
whole progreſs of the impoſture. The provincial 
appeared concerned; for though Jetzer had 
opened the whole matter to him, yet he would 
give no credit to him; on the contrary, he 
charged him to be obedient to them, and one of 
the 7 — ſaid plainly, that he was in the whole 
lecret, and ſo he withdrew, but he died ſome 
days after, at Conſtance, having poiſoned himſelf 
as was believed. The matter lay aſleep ſome 
time, but a year after that, a Spaniſh biſhop came, 
authorized with full powers from Rome, and the 
whole cheat being fully proved, the four friars 
were ſolemnly degraded from their prieſthood, 
and eight days after, it being the laſt of May 
1509, they were burnt in a meadow on the other 
ſide of the river over againſt the great church; 
the place of their execution was ſhewed me, as 
well as the hole in the wall, through which the 
voice was conveyed to the image. It was cer- 
tainly one of the blackeſt, and yet the beſt carried 
on cheat that has been ever known, and no doubt 
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had the poor friar died before the diſcovery, it 
had paſſed down to poſtefity, as one of the 
1 miracles that ever was, and it gives a 

rewd ſuſpicion that many of the other miracles 
of that church were of the ſame nature; but 
more ſucceſsfully finiſhed.” 

The Recollects, are ſo called, from being a re- 
formed branch of the Franciſcans, and ſuppoſed 
to be endowed with a ſpirit of recollection, by 
which they were enabled to reſtore the order of 
St. Francis to its original ſtate of purity, This 
order is not of great antiquity, for it was not in- 
troduced into France, till the year 1592, when 
Lewis, duke of Nevers, built a convent for 
them, and obtained a bull from the pope, to 
make the ſociety a free body of monks, without 
being any way dependant on the original order 
from whence they ſprung. Soon after this, they 
ſpread themſelves throughout ſeveral parts of 
Europe, and became ſo numerous, that they 
ſplit into different parties, till at laſt, in 1612, 
the pope interfered, and rejoined them again by 
the name of St, Dennis, 

Henry IV. of France, greatly favoured this 
order, and permitted them to ſettle in any part 
of his dominions they thought proper. His ſuc- 
ceſſors were no leſs Arber e to them, and al- 
ways granted them their protection. Lewis XIV. 
built them a convent at Verſailles, and furniſhed 
them with ſacred veſſels, and all things neceſ- 
ſary for the ornamenting their church. This re- 
ligious order was in ſuch high reputation in 
France, that when Lewis XIV. invaded Holland 
1674, he ſent for twenty of theſe monks, and 
ordered them to adminiſter the ſacrament to his 
officers and ſoldiers; and ever ſince that time, 
the chaplains to the French regiments, are choſen 
from among them. Theſe Recollects were ſo 
zealous in propagating the popiſh religion, that 
in 1615, they ſent miſfionaries to Canada, who 
had very good ſucceſs; and ſoon after, they ſent 
a new miſſion to the iſland of Madagaſcar, but 
they were very unfortunate, for having been at- 
tacked by an Algerine corſair, their ſhip was 
blown up, and all on board periſhed. . 

At prefent, this order is not ſo numerous as it 
was formerly, but it is as reſpectable as any in 
the church of Rome ; for the monks never med- 
dle with politics, or any thing of a civil nature, 
but confine themſelves wholly to the duties of 
their office. 

The order of St. Saviour, was firſt inſtituted 
by St. Bridget, in the year 1344, and it was ſo 
called, becauſe Bridget pretended that Chriſt 
converſed with her, and in the moſt familiar 
manner, preſcribed the rules to be obſerved by 
her nuns. This St. Bridget was a Spaniard by 
birth, and in her youth married a nobleman in 
that kingdom, but he dying young, ſhe forſook 
the world, and betook herſelf to a religious life. 
Having ſpent ſome years in a convent without 
taking the vows, ſhe reſolved to found an order 
in honour of the bleſſed Virgin, principally for 


pious women who choſe to retire from the world; 


nor was the other ſex excluded, there being 
ſome monks allowed among them. 

They are at preſent very numerous in France, 
Spain, and Italy, and in each convent of nuns 
there are ſixty ſiſters beſides the abbeſs ; and, 
in the monaſteries for the monks, there are 


1 twelve 
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twelve brothers and the prior. Theſe thirteen 
in number, repreſent the twelve apoſtles, 
together with St. Paul, whom they call the 
thirteenth. They have likewiſe in each of 
their convents four deacons, in memory of 
the four great doctors of the church, viz. St. 
Ambroſe, St. Auſtin, St. Gregory, and St. Je- 
rom. The nuns are not to be admitted till they 
are eighteen years of age, nor the monks till chey 
are twenty-five, and both are obliged to perform 
a noviciate of one year. | 

When a nun is to be admitted into this order, 
ſhe is led into the church, preceded by a red 
banner, on one ſide of which is painted a cruci- 
fix, and on the other, the image of the bleſſed 
Virgin. 1485 5 

The biſhop of the dioceſe, who is always pre- 
ſent on theſe occaſions, conſecrates a ring, which 
he puts upon the finger of the noviciate, and 
then proceeds to the celebration of maſs. She 
then approaches the altar barefooted, and put- 
ting off her upper garment, receives from the 
hands of the biſhop, the habit of the order; at 
which time a crown is put upon her head. Maſs 
being ended, four nuns carry her on a bier into 
the monaſtery, and the biſhop follows, who de- 
livers her to the abbeſs; and during the next 
eight days, ſhe is not obliged to attend to any 
rule whatever, being left wholly to her own diſ- 
cretion. After theſe eight days are expired, ſhe 
muſt enter upon the rules of the order, and then 
ſhe takes her place among the reſt of the ſiſters. 
The monks are admitted into the order, by the 
biſhop's laying his hand on their heads, and 
marking them with the ſign of the crois. 

The monks and nuns have one church in 
common between them, in which are thirteen 
altars, in memory of the twelve apoſtles and St. 
Paul. The choir for the nuns 1s above, and 
that for the monks below ; and they are obliged 
to fait three days in a week. The nuns are al- 
| Jowed two coarſe woollen ſhifts, a grey woollen 
robe, a cowl of the ſame, and a mantle made 
faſt with a wooden button. They wear a veil of 
black cloth, on the top of which 1s a crown of 
fine linen, with five red marks upon it, reſem- 
bling ſo many drops of blood. The triars have 
two coarſe woollen ſhirts, a grey woollen robe, 
a cowl and mantle of the ſame; and on the left 
fide of the mantle, they wear a red croſs, in 
memory of our Saviour's paſſion. The deacons 
wear a white circle, to repreſent. the wiſdom of 
the fathers of the church; and the lay brothers 
a white croſs, to betoken innocence. Every 
Thurſday, the abbeſs holds a chapter, to en- 
quire into the conduct of the nuns, and to pu- 
niſh fuch as have ſhewed any ſigns of diſobe- 
dience ; and in this particular, ſhe acts under 
the direction of the biſhop, who is conſidered as 
the ſpiritual father of the convent. 

There is one thing remarkable in this order, 
that a grave 1s kept continually open, to which 
the abbeſs and nuns go in proceſſion every day, 
and after repeating ſome prayers, each throws a 
little earth into it, In England, there was only 
one houſe of this order, on the banks of the 
Thames, known by the name of Zion. At the 
diſſolution of the monaſteries, it was given to 
the duke of Somerſet; but now, in conſequence 
of a variety of intermarriages, It 1s the property 
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of his grace the duke of Northumberland. 
The Templars, or Knights Templars, were 
once of great eſteem in Europe, and by their 
rules, they were partly religious, and partly mi- 
litary. The following is the hiſtorical account 
of their inſtitution. In the year 1118, ſome 
religious gentlemen put themſelves under the 
government of the patriarch of Jeruſalem, re- 
nounced all connection with landed property, 
and lived 1n the ſame manner as regular canons. 
At firſt, they were very few in number, and 
having no church nor place to reſide in, king 
Baldwyn gave them an apartment adjoining tg 
his palace, with the uſe of a church dedicated to 
our Saviour. At the ſame time they received 
ſeveral other emoluments, and they bound them- 
ſelves by oath, to ſpend the greateſt part of 
their time in guarding the roads leading to je- 
ruſalem, and protecting innocent travellers. 
Their number ſoon encreaſed, and they were 
erected into a corportea body or order, by pope 
Honorius II. in the year 1127. In the year 114, 
a new reform took place in their order, and pope 
Eugenius III. ordered them to wear red croſſes 
upon their cloaks, as a mark of diſtinction; 
and in a ſhort time, their numbers and re— 
venues encreaſed ſo faſt, that in many reſpects, 
they were much richer than ſome of the ſove- 
reign princes of Europe, which circumſtance 
proved fatal to them. 

This order of knights after having done many 
fine actions againſt the infidels, and having ac- 
quired great riches all over Europe, gave 
themſelves up to all manner of extravagancies, 
and committed crimes too ſhocking to be men- 
tioned. For theſe crimes two of them were ap- 
prehended, and being put to the rack, Caceuſed 
the whole order as being guilty with themſelves. 
This happened in France in 1307, and Philip, 
king of that country, having written to the 
pope, it was agreed, that the order ſhould be 
ſuppreſſed ; accordingly, all their eſtates in 
France were ſeized on, and the whole order ba- 
niſhed out of that kingdom. 

In the moſt candid manner we would chuſe to 
draw a veil over all thoſe actions with which we 
find our fellow- creatures have been accuſed, and 
therefore, truſting that theſe men were not ſo 
guilty as they have been repreſented, we ſhall re- 
late the evidence preſented againſt them, and 
when we conſider the circumſtances of the times, 
the force of arbitrary power joined to the cha- 
racter of the witneſſes, with the paſſions of 
princes, who longed to enjoy their eſtates, there 
will remain ſome reaſon to believe that they have 
been groſsly injured. 

The witneſſes who were ſome of their own 
order, {wore that they were guilty of the follow- 
ing crimes. Firſt, that when the knights entered 
into this order, they renounced Chriſt, and ſpit 
upon the croſs by way of contempt. Secondly, 
that inſtead of kiſſing the mouths of thoſe who 
were received into their order, they kiſſed their 
backſides. Thirdly, that Sodomy was a com- 
mon practice among them. Laſtly, they wor- 


ſhipped a wooden head, and committed ſeveral 


other crimes, which, in a work of this nature, we 
do not chuſe to mention. 
Many of the knights who had been apprehend- 


ed upon theſe informations were put to the tor- 
ture 
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| d during the agony of that dreadful 
"un throne confeſſed al the crimes alledged 
aoainſt them, upon which they were baniſhed, 
and all their eſtates confiſcated. To extort con- 
ſeſſions by torture, is moſt abominable, for thro 
the agony of pain, a man may be led to declare 
himſelf guilty of crimes he never committed, ſo 
that little regard ſnould be paid to any confeſ- 
ſions obtained in ſuch a manner. ; 

The pope and the French king having agreed 
to wreak all their vengeance upon the order, 
commiſſioners were appointed to meet at Paris, 
1 309, to hear the further depoſitions of witneſſes, 
with the defences ſet up by thoſe who had been 
accuſed. A vaſt number of theſe templars were 
brought before this tribunal, of whom ſeventy- 
nine perſiſted in maintaining the innocence of 
their order. At the ſame time, fifty-nine, who 
had been put to the torture, retracted their former 
confeſſions, for which they were delivered over 
to the ſecular power, and burnt alive without the 
gate of St. Anthony, in the month of March, 
1310. Such was the end of this celebrated or- 
der, and when we conſider all the circumſtances, 
we are naturally led to believe, that had the tem- 
plars not been poſſeſſed of conſiderable eſtates, 
they would never have become obnoxious to the 
civil power. It is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
a whole body of men ſcattered up and down 
through the world, ſhould all at once engage in 
the commiſſion of crimes which are a diſgrace to 
human nature. Diſorders, indeed, may have 
happened among them, but it is invidious to 
charge the crimes of a few individuals upon the 
whole body of a people, whoſe only fault was 
their riches. | 116204] 

Another order in the church of Rome, con- 
ſiſting wholly of Nuns, is called the order of 
Nuns of the word incarnate. They are of a 
very late date, for they were not founded till the 
year 1625, when Joanna Maria, a devout lady, 
reſiding ſomewhere near Lyons, in France, ſe- 
cluded herſelf from the world, and founded a con- 
vent, which at firſt conſiſted of no more than fix 
young women. The deſign of this order was to 
celebrate the glories of the Divine word, and in 
1633, pope Urban granted his bull to eſtabliſh it. 
The Nuns of this order wear a white gown, with 
a red mantle, and on their breaſts'a crown of 
thorns, wrought in blue filk, with the name of 
Jeſus upon it. Sometime ago, they were accuſed 
of many irregularities, which brought the order 
under ſome cenſure, but having vindicated them- 
ſelves from all the imputations alledged againſt 
them, they have now many flouriſhing convents 
in France, and ſome of the daughters of the no- 
bility are brought up amongſt them. 


Another order of Nuns 1s called Urbaniſts, 


becauſe they follow the rule of St. Clara, which 
was reformed by pope Urban IV. Their foundreſs 
was Saint Iſabel of France, who built and en- 
dowed the convent of Long Champs, near Paris. 
This lady was daughter of Lewis VIII. of France, 
and was born in the year 1225. She paſſed her 
whole life in acts of auſterity and mortification, 
having refuſed advantageous offers of marriage 
from the emperor Frederick II. Her- brother, 
St. Lewis, having been taken priſoner by the 
Saracens, and her mother dying ſoon afterwards, 


the determined, to quit the world and devote 
1 
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herſelf to a religious life. Having ſold her whole 
eſtate, ſhe reſolved to build a convent, and while 
the edifice was erecting, ſhe employed ſome doc- 
ters to draw up rules for her order. At firſt, 
twenty young women were admitted into the 
convent, but theſe finding the rules two auſtere 
for them to comply with, petitioned the pope to 
grant them ſome indulgence, which was com- 
plied with. Their habit is plain and ſimple, 
conſiſting of a white cloth gown, a cap of the 
ſame with a hood, on which is marked the form 
of a crucifix. 

The Theatines were another order in the Romiſh 
church, and at preſent they have ſeveral convents. 
They are but of a latter date, for the foundation 
did not take place till the year 1524. At pre- 
ſent, however, they are extremely numerous, and 
during the laſt century, they ſent many miſſiona- 
ries to convert the heathens, but little ſucceſs 
attended their miniſtrations. This forward zeal, 
without the leaſt pretenſion to knowledge, led 
them into many exceſſes, and the conſequence 
is, that at preſent they are little regarded, hay- 
ing only a few convents in France and Italy, and, 
in all probable appearance, they will ſoon dwin- 
dle down into nothing, being deſpiſed by Pro- 
teſtants, and diſcarded by Roman Catholics. 

Trinitarians, or the order of the redemption of 
captives, are a religious order in France, Italy, 
Spain, and other countries. * 

This order began in the year 1198, under the 
pontificate of Innocent III. Its founders were, 
John de Matho, and Felix de Valois. John de 
Matho was born of noble parents in Provence, 
and took his degree of doctor in the univerſity 
of Paris. Felix de Valois, ſo, called from the 
country of Valois, lived as a hermit in a wood, 
in the dioceſe of Meaux. John de Matho, having 
had a viſion of an angel preſenting two captives 
to him, and thereupon reſolving to devote him- 
ſelf to a religious life, joined himſelf with Felix 
de Valois; and theſe two ſaints lived together in 
the practice of virtue and all manner of auſteri- 
ties. One day, the ſtory ſays, they obſerved a 
large white ſtag, who brought into the middle of 
the wood a red and blue croſs. This wonderful 
ſight, added to John de Matho's viſion, made 
them conclude, that God required ſomething in 
particular of them; and ſoon after an angel, in 
a dream, ordered them to go to Rome, where 
the pope would inform them what they muſt do. 
Innocent III. received them with great humanity, 
and, being convinced of their ſanctity, gave them 
permiſſion to eſtabliſh a new order, whoſe prin- 
cipal end ſhould be to labour for the deliverance 
of captives, whogroancd under the tyranny of the 


infidels. The ſame pope gave thema habit, which 


was a white gown ornamented with a red and blue 
croſs, in memory of the apparition of the ſtag; and 
gave this new order the title of the Holy Trinity. 

John de Matho and Felix de Valois being re- 
turned into France, King Philip Auguſtus con- 
ſented to the eſtabliſhment of their order in that 
kingdom. Accordingly a convent was built in 
the place, where they had the viſion of the ſtag, 
and was from thence called Cerfroy. This mo- 
naſtery was endowed by Margaret counteſs of 
Burgundy, for the maintenance of twenty reli- 
gious. John de Matho, ſeeing his order eſta- 
bliſhed, ſent John Anglicus and William Scor, 
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two Engliſhmen, to Morocco in Africa, to treat | 
with Miramolin for the redemption of poor 


Chriſtian captives. This negotiation ſucceeded 
ſo well, that in the year 1200, they redeemed 
one hundred and eighty-ſix ſlaves. The ſame 
year, they had a convent given them in the terri- 
or of Honſcott in Flanders, and another at 
Arles in Provence. Afterward John de Matho 
took a journey into Spain, where he prevailed 
upon the kings and princes of that country to 
make feveral ſettlements for the redemption of 


Chriſtian captives. Fell: 
Valois gained an eſtabliſhment at Paris, in a 
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In the mean time, Felix de | 


place where was a chapel dedicated to St. Ma- | 
thurin ; from whence this order had the name of 


Mathurins. 

After the death of the two holy founders, Pope 
Honorius III. confirmed the order, and their rule 
was approved by his ſucceſſor Clement IV. in 
1267. At firſt they were not permitted to eat 
any fleſh-meat, and when they travelled, they 
were to ride only upon aſſes. But their rule was 
corrected and mitigated by the biſhop of Paris 
and the abbots of St. Victor and St. Genevieve: 
and they were allowed to eat meat, and to uſe 
horſes. 

This order poſſeſſes about two hundred and 
fifty convents, divided into thirteen provinces : 
fix of theſe are in France; namely, Paris, 
Normandy, Picardy, Champagne, Languedoc, 
and Provence : three are in Spain ; namely New 
Caſtile, Old Caſtile, and Arragon : one is in 
Italy, and one in Portugal. There was formerly 
the province of England, where this order had 
forty-three houſes; that of Scotland, where it 
had nine; and that of Ireland, where it had 
fifty-two ; beſides a great number of monaſteries 
in Saxony, Hungary, Bohemia, and other coun- 
tries. The convent of Cerfroy, in France, is 
head of the order. | 

In 1573, a reform of this order was began by 
Julian de Nantonville and Claud Aleph, two 
hermits of St. Michael, who obtained leave of 
the pope to take the habit of the Trinity ; where- 
upon their hermitage was converted" into a houſe 
of the order. The principal articles of the 
reform were, that they ſhould obſerve the pri- 
mitive rule approved by Clement IV. ſhould 
abſtain from fleſh, uſe woollen ſhirts, and have 
matins at night. This reform was not embraced 
by the whole order, till 1635, when Cardinal 
Rochefoucault, by order of Pope Urban VIII. 
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introduced it into all the houſes of the Trinita- 
| teſtants, were they to adapt a plan of a ſimilar 


rians. 
reform the going barefooted ; for which reaſon, 
in that country, they 
footed Trinitarians. There are alſo bare-footed 
Trinitarians in France, eſtabliſhed by F. Jerom 
Hallies. | 

There are nuns of the Trinitarian order, in 
Spain, eſtabliſhed by John de Matho himſelf, 
who built them a convent in 1201, under the 
direction of the infanta Conſtantia, daughter of 
Peter II. King of Arragon ; who was the firſt 
religious, and the firſt ſuperior of the order. 
And, in 1612, Frances de Romero, daughter of 
Julian de Romero, lieutenant-general of the 
Spaniſh army, founded a convent of bare-footed 


Trinitarian nuns at Madrid. 


Thoſe of Spain, in 1594, added to the 


began to be called bare-- 


| 
' 


In the year 1647, Madam Polaillon, a French 
lady, eſtabliſhed an order of nuns, called the 
Nuns of Providence. They are a ſociety of young 
women, whoſe parents died in their infancy ; ang 
left them expoſed to all the hardſhips that could 
be imagined. To preſerve them, therefore, from 
miſery, and to inſtruct them in the way to ever. 
laſting happineſs, this pious lady formed the plan 
of the inſtitution, but was much oppoſed in her 
deſign, by ſome ſelf-intereſted perſons, who re. 
preſented to her, that her fortune was not ſuf. 
cient to carry on her ſcheme. To thefe ſhe re. 
plied, that providence ſhould be her fund ; ang 
accordingly having ſucceeded in her undertaking, 
ſhe gave her community the name of the nuns gf 
Providence. | 

In 1651, Anne of Auſtria, mother of Lewis 
XIV. gave them a large houſe in one of the ſuburbs 
of Paris, after which they encreaſed extremely 
faſt, many worthy perſons having ſent conſider- 
able ſums of money to aſſiſt the pious foundreſ 
to carry her benevolent {cheme into execution, 
The archbiſhop of Paris eſtabliſhed another ſo— 
ciety, on the ſame plan ; and ſuch was the good 
ſenſe of the French nation at that time, that not 
only the biſhops in the provinces, but alſo the 
nobility, gentry, and citizens, followed the 
pious example ſet before them by Madam 
Polaillon. 

Young women are admitted into this order at 
the age of twenty, and make two vows, one of 
chaſtity, and the other of obedience; young 
women who do not chuſe to enter into this com- 
munity, are entertained as boarders, and edu- 
cated in the ſame manner as our daughters are at 
boarding-ſchools in England. They likewiſe 
educate gratis, all the young girls belonging to 
the poor in the neighbourhood, ſo as their age 
does not exceed ten years. 

The archbiſhop of Paris appoints a lady to 
preſide over the whole order ; but the ſiſters are 
permitted to elect a deputy from among them- 
ſelves, and ſhe 1s changed once in three years, 
They have likewiſe two ladies of piety, virtue, 
and benevolence, whom the archbiſhop preſents 
to them, and theſe act as ſtewards to the hoſpi- 
tal; the ſame care being taken of the other 
houſes of the ſame order, throughout the king- 
dom. They wear a black habit, and their rules 
are mild, rational, and pious; not incumbered 
with thoſe ſeverities and abſurdities that are to 
be met with, in many of the orders in the church 
of Rome. It would be no ſmall honour to Pro- 


nature; ſo far as not to bind the young women 
down to continual celibacy, but to ſuffer them 
to marry at what age they thought proper. It 
would ſave many young women from deſtruction; 
It would promote piety and virtue, and the at- 
flicted parent would, on his death-bed, have the 
pleaſure to reflect, that although he had not been 
able to make any proviſion for his daughter, yet 
ſhe would not be left deſtitute, nor expoſed to 
hardſhips, miſery, and vice. 

Premonſtratenſes, a very celebrated order in the 
church of Rome, were founded in the year 1119, 
by one St. Norbert, the ſon of a French noble- 
man, and who had lived ſome years in the court 


of the emperor, About thirty years of age he 
. entered 
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RELIGIOUS ORDERS in the CHURCH of ROME, 


red into deacon's orders, and having a large 
_— ſold the whole and gave one half to 
the poor, reſerving the other half to build a con- 
vent for monks of a new order. Accordingly, 
he fixed upon a place called Premonſtratum, in 
Picardy, where he built a church with cloiſters, 
and received a charter of privileges from the 
king of France. | 

At firſt, the brethren of this order were fo 
poor, that they had nothing they could call their 
own, except an aſs, which ſerved them to carry 
wood for Gel - and ſome of the wood they were 
obliged to ſell in order to purchaſe bread. But 
in a ſhort time they received ſo many dona- 
tions, and built ſo many monaſteries, that 
within thirty years after the order was Arſt 
founded, they had not leſs than one hundred 
abbeys in France and Germany. The popes and 
kings of France granted them many privileges, 
and beſides a great number of ſaints which this 
order has produced, many princes, noblemen, 
and archbiſhops have been educated among 
them. In latter times, they continued to in- 
creaſe ſo faſt, that they had upwards of five thou- 
ſand convents in Europe, but at preſent, in con- 
ſequence of the reformation, they are greatly di- 
miniſhed. Theſe monks, who were vulgarly 
called white canons, came over to England in 
1146, and had a houſe founded for their recep- 
tion in Lincolnſhire. At the reformation they 
had increaſed ſo faſt, that they had twenty-ſeven 
houſes in England, beſides ſeveral in Scotland 
and Ireland. | 

In the beginning of the laſt century there was 
an order of nuns eſtabliſhed at Rome, called 
Philippines, becauſe they put themſelves under 
the protection of St. Phillip de Neri. They 
conſiſt of one hundred poor girls, who are taken 
in their infancy into the convent, and educated 
till they are upwards of twenty, when they have 
their choice either to enter into the marriage ſtate, 
or become nuns on the foundation. If they 
marry, they are allowed a ſum of money, with 
ſeveral religious books, and once every year they 
attend divine ſervice in the convent. 

Thoſe who take the habit of nuns, are under 
the direction of ſeveral religious women, who 
live with them rather as mothers than ſuperiors. 
This eſtabliſhment roſe from a very ſmall begin- 
ning, but has been attended with many beneficial 
conſequences. 

One Rutillo Bandi, a very pious man, was the 
firſt in Rome, who took it into his thoughts to 
protect poor girls, who were in danger of being 
ruined, through the poverty and miſery of their 
parents; for this purpoſe, he made choice at firſt 


der the direction of ſome pious women, and pope 
Urban VIII. approving of the inſtitution, granted 
a bull in their favour, in which it is ordered, 
that the Auguſtine nuns ſhall, at all times, take 
care that they obſerve the rules laid down for 
their conduct. They live in a decent frugal 
manner, without being ſubjected to any of thoſe 
auſterities, which too much diſgrace ſome of the 
Romiſh orders. Their dreſs 1s black, with a 
* linen veil, and on their breaſts they wear 
a croſs, 


Low and mean as this order may appear, in 
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. proſecute his ſtudies, 
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of good ſenſe will readily acknowledge that it 
muſt be of great ſervice in a city like Rome, 
where young women are expoſed to many dan- 
gers from the continual reſort of foreigners from 
all parts of Europe. Every thing done to ſerve 
the afflicted, is at all times praiſe-worthy ; but 
the preventing youth from becoming peſts to 
ſociety, is far ſuperior to any thing that can be 
mentioned. To cure the diſeaſed is charitable, 
but to prevent diſeaſes from taking place, is 
godlike. And happy would it be for all thoſe 


who ſhake off the errors and ſuperſtitions of the 


church of Rome, if they would, at the ſame 
time, retain what is commendable and laudable, 
whether among Papiſts, Turks, Jews, or Hea- 
thens. 

But of all the orders in the church of Rome 
none ever equalled the Jeſuits. Their founder 
was Inigo, or Ignatius Loyola, who was born in 
1491, in the province of Guipuſcoa in Spain, 
and bred up in the court of Ferdinand, king of 
Spain. In his youth, he diſcovered a martial 
diſpoſition, and ſignalized himſelf in the ſiege of 
Pampelona, where he was wounded and taken 
priſoner by the French. During his confinement 
and illneſs, he read ſome books of piety, which 
occaſioned his firſt reſolution of devoting him- 
ſelf wholly to God, and as ſoon as he was cured, 
he undertook a pilgrimage to our lady of Mont- 
ſerrat in Catalonia, where he dedicated himſelf 
to the virgin, and took a reſolution to travel to 
Jeruſalem. He arrived at Jeruſalem, Septem- 
ber 4, 1523, where he viſited the holy places, and 
performed all the pious exerciſes of a pilgrim, 
and returning to Spain, he began to ſtudy gram- 
mar at Barcelona, and afterwards went through- 
his courſes of philoſophy and divinity at Alcala. 
Ignatius had then four companions, who were 
all clothed like himſelf in a brown woollen ha- 
bit, and applied themſelves to the ſame exerciſes. 
His fame increaſing, the number of thoſe, who 
came to hear his inſtructions, increaſed likewiſe. 
This giving umbrage to the inquiſitors of the 
city of Alcala, he was taken up, and impriſoned, 
by order of the grand vicar; but was ſoon re- 
leaſed, with an injunction to go clothed like the 
other ſcholars, and to abſtain from talking to the 
people concerning religion, till he had ſtudied 
four years in divinity, Upon this he retired to 
Salamanca, where he continued to diſcourſe both 
in public and private upon moral ſubjects. Here 
he was again impriſoned, upon an information 
of the Dominicans againſt him, but being releaſed, 
he reſolved to quit Spain, and go to Paris, with 


a firm reſolution to apply himſelf cloſely to ſtudy 
in that city. 
of a few helpleſs orphans, whom he placed un- 


Ignatius Loyola came to Paris, in February, 
1528; but his extreme poverty forced him to 
have recourſe to the charity of the French, and 
of foreigners; by which means he was enabled to 
His zeal drew troubles 
upon him at Paris likewiſe, for he was accuſed 
to the inquiſitor, of attempting to preach, and 
overturning the diſcipline of St. Barbara's college, 


where he ſtudied. But he got over this diffi- 
culty, and, having gone through his courſes of 


philoſophy and divinity, he formed alittle ſociety 
of ten men, who engaged in a vow along with 
him. They profeſſed to renounce the 


compariſon with many others, yet every perſon things of this world, to live in poverty, and to 


14 
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preach the goſpel to infidels. In 1535, Ignatius 
falling ſick, was adviſed by his phyſician to 
breathe his native air; and having ſtaid ſome 
time in Spain, he embarked for Venice, which 
was the appointed rendezvous of his compa- 
nions. Here they met in the habit of pilgrims, 
intending to travel to Jeruſalem : but, a war 
breaking out between the Turks and Venetians, 
they could not find an opportunity of going into 
the Levant. Here Ignatius, and two more, 
were deputed to go to Rome, to offer their 
ſervice to the pope. Upon the road, Ignatius, 
they ſay, had a viſion, in which he ſaw Jeſus 


bearing his croſs, who ſaid to him, © I will 


© be favourable to the at Rome.” His other 
companions quickly joined him in that city, 
where they continued their uſual exerciſes of 
inſtructing and preaching: and there it was 
Ignatius formed the deſign of founding a new 
order. After many deliberations, it was agreed, 


to add to the three ordinary vows of chaſtity, 


poverty, and obedience, a fourth, which was to 
go into all countries, chriſtian or infidel, whither 
the pope ſhould pleaſe to ſend them; and in 
conſequence of this laſt vow, Xavier, one of 
Ignatius's companions, was ſent into the Indies, 
to preach the goſpel. In 1540, Pope Paul III. 
gave them a bull, by which he approved this 
new order, which he deſired to be called, The 
ſociety of Jeſus ; giving them a power to make 

atutes, as they ſhould judge convenient ; and 
gnatius was created general of the order ; which 
in a ſhort time ſpread over all the countries of 
the world, whither Ignatius ſent his companions, 
whilſt he ſtaid at Rome, from whence he go- 
verned the whole ſociety. He kept his poſt of 
general to his death, which happened July 31, 


1555. 
*Fhe Jeſuits aſſume neither the name, quality, 
nor way of living, of monks. They call them- 
ſelves an order of prieſts, and differ in nothing 
from other churchmen, in their habit, or manner 
of life. The end of their inſtitution is the ſal- 
vation of ſouls: they preach, inſtru youth, 
read lectures, and diſpute and write againſt he- 
retics. They recite no regular office in the choir, 
and the entire ſociety is compoſed. of four ſorts of 
members; novices, ſcholars, ſpiritual and tem- 
poral coadjutors, and profeſſed members. The 
novices continue ſo two years ; after which they 
are admitted to make three ſimple vows in the 
preſence of their ſuperiors; and the ſcholars add 
{ome ſpiritual exerciſes to their ſtudies. The 
ſpiritual coadjutors aſliſt the profeſſed members, 
and perform the ſame functions. The temporal 
coadjutors make the ſimple vows, and take care 
of the temporal affairs. of the ſociety. The pro- 
feſſed members make four ſolemn vows. They 
have convents for the profeſſed members. and 
their coadjutors, colleges for ſcholars, and houſes 
of probation for novices. They are governed 
by a general, who has faur aſſiſtants, and ap- 
points rectors, ſuperiors of houſes, provincials, 
viſitors, and commiſſaries. 
It is ſurprizing how much this order increaſed 
in a ſhort time. In 1543, the Jeſuits were in all 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS in the CHURCH of ROME: 


had twenty-nine provinces, two vice-Provinces, 
twenty-one profeſſed houſes, two hundred and nine- 
ty three colleges, thirty-three houſes of probation, 
and ten thouſand five hundred and eighty-one 
Jeſuits. In the catalogue, printed at Rome in 
1709, they reckon thirty-five provinces, two 


vice-provinces, thirty-three profeſſed houſes, . 


five hundred and ſeventy-eight colleges, forty. 
eight houſes of probation, eighty-eight ſemi- 
naries, one hundred and ſixty reſidences, one 
hundred and ſix miſſions, and, in all, ſeventeen 
thouſand ſix hundred and fifty-five Jeſuits. 

But notwithſtanding this vaſt encreaſe of the 
order, the Jeſuits met with conſiderable oppoſi- 
tion, at their firſt eſtabliſhment, in ſeveral places. 
At Saragoſa, in Spain, the populace riſing upon 
them, they were obliged to quit the town ; 
to which, however, they returned ſoon after. But 
the greateſt oppoſition the ſociety met with 
was in France. St. Ignatius having recom- 
mended the Jeſuits of France to the cardinal of 
Lorrain, that cardinal procured them letters pa- 
tent from King Henry II. in 1550, approving 
their eſtabliſhment in France. But this was 
oppoſed by the parliament of Paris, which re- 
fold to 1 the king's letter. At the ſame 


time the faculty of divinity of Paris made a 


famous declaration againſt the Jeſuits, in which 


they ſet forth, that, © this ſociety, which arro- 


ce gated to itſelf the appellation of Jeſus, was 
a great prejudice to the regular clergy and 
c ordinaries, and the privileges of the univerſity ; 
ce that they ſeemed to them to violate the ho- 


« nour of the monaſtic ſtate, and to enervate 


the pious practice of abſtinences, ceremonies, 


ce and auſterities ; that they diſturbed both the 
ce eccleſiaſtical and temporal polity, and occa- 
ce ſioned diſſentions and complaints among the 
{© people.” After this declaration, the Jeſuits 
defiſtel from all farther attempts towards an eſta- 
bliſhment, during the reign of Henry II. In 
1560, under Francis II. the parliament and bi- 
ſhops conſented to their eſtabliſhment in France, 
under theſe reſtrictions ; * That they ſhould not 
© exerciſe epiſcapal juriſdiction, nor preach, 
* without conſent of the biſhop, nor adminiſter 
cc any of the ſacraments without expreſs leave of 
ce the pariſh prieſt ; that they ſhould not read or 
interpret the holy ſcriptures, in public or pri- 
c vate, without the approbation of the faculties 


of divinity, and the univerſities; that they 


% ſhould not receive into their ſociety any pro- 


© feſſed religious of other orders; that they 


« ſhould make no new conſtitutions, nor alter 
* thoſe already made; and that they ſhould aſ- 
ce ſume another name than that of Jeſus or Je- 
< ſuits.” The ſociety, being received in France 
upon theſe conditions, opened their college at 


Clermont, and began publicly to teach, and read 


lectures; but this was vigorouſly op 


poſed by the 


. univerſity of Paris, and the Jeſuits were ſilenced 
by order of the court. Afterwards both parties 
were ordered to lay the merits of their cauſe 


but eighty: in 1545, they had ten houſes: in || 


1549, they had two provinces, one in Spain, and 

the other in Portugal. In 1555, when Ignatius 

died, they had twelve provinces ; in 1608, they 
1 


before the king's council, who, upon hearing 
the matter, permitted the Jeſuits to continue 


their lectures. | 
In 1594, when Henry IV. made his entrance 
again into Paris, the univerſity thought this a 


favourable opportunity, and preſented a petition 


Jeſuits 


to the parliament, deſiring that the Jel 
83 might 
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might be baniſhed. This, together with John 
Chaſtel's attempt upon the king's perſon, pro- 
cured a decree of .baniſhment againſt them, and 
they were accordingly expelled the kingdom in 
1594. But, in 1603, that prince, at their ear- 
neſt ſolicitation, gave them letters of re-eſta- 
bliſhment in certain cities in France, and no 
others. But they ſoon obtained leave to make 
other ſettlements, and at laſt got into Paris 
again, and were re- ſettled in their college by 
letters patent, in 1606. by 

The order of Jeſuits has rendered itſelf very 
conſiderable by its miſſions into the Indies, and 
by its other employments relating to the ſciences 
and the education of youth. With reſpect to the 
latter, it is commonly thought, that the ſagacity 
of theſe fathers, in diſcovering the talent of a 
young ſtudent, has not a little contributed to the 
figure their order has made in the world. The 
ſtory of Clavius is very well known : he was en- 
tered in a college of Jeſuits, and, after having 
been tried at ſeveral parts of learning, was upon 
the point of being diſmiſſed as a hopeleſs block- 
head, when one of the fathers took it into his 
head, to make an eſſay of his parts in geometry, 
which hit his genius ſo luckily, that he after- 


wards became one of the greateſt mathemati- || 


cians of the age. 

Many authors have written of the 7 
and politics of the Jeſuits : but nothing ſo fully 
diſcovers them, as a little book, called, The Je- 
cret inſtructions of the Jeſuits. It conſiſts of pri- 
vate admonitions, or inſtructions, for promoting 
the intereſts of the order; which are lodged in 
the hands of the ſuperiors, and by them com- 
municated only to a few of the profeſſors, under 
the ſtricteſt ties of ſecrecy. It is a maſter-piece 
of religious policy, conſiſting of ſeventeen chap- 
ters, of which we ſhall give a brief account. 

The title of the firſt chapter is, How the ſoci- 
ety behave themſelves, when they begin any new foun- 
dation. Upon this occaſion, they are to diſtin- 
ouiſh themſelves by the exceſs of their charity 
and humility, in diſcharging the meaneſt offices 
in the hoſpitals, and in viſiting the poor, the 
ſick, and the priſoners. They are to excite the 
liberality of well-diſpoſed perſons, by receiving 
the moſt inconſiderable alms, and beſtowing 
them on other objects. They are all to breathe 
the ſame ſpirit, and to obſerve the ſame exterior 
behaviour, and at their firſt ſettlement, they are 
to be cautious of purchaſing lands, and if they 
do buy any, it is to be done in the name of ſome 
faithful and truſty friend. And, to give a more 
colourable gloſs to their appearance of poverty, 
the purchaſes, adjacent to the places where col- 
leges are founded, muſt be aſſigned to colleges 
at a diſtance; by which means, princes and ma- 
giſtrates will never attain to a certain knowledge 
of what the revenues of the ſociety amount to. 
Colleges are to be founded only in opulent ci- 
ties, becauſe our Saviour made his principal re- 
ſidence in the metropolis of Judea. In every 
province, none but the principal is to be ap- 
prized of the real value of the ſociety's revenues; 
and what is contained in the treaſury at Rome 
muſt always be kept as an inviolable ſecret. 
They are publicly to profeſs their diſintereſted- 
nels, and that they undertake the inſtruction of 
youth, without reſpect of perſons, or viewof reward. 


— 


The ſecond chapter inſtructs them, how they 
muſt deport themſelves, ſo as to gain and preſerve a 
familiarity with princes, noblemen, and perſons of 
the greateſt diſtinttion, For this purpoſe, they 
are to wink at their vices : if a prince is inclined 
to contract a marriage with one of his near re- 
lations or kindred, they are to encourage him in 
it, by giving him hopes of obtaining for him a 
diſpenſation from tlie pope: if he engages in any 
enterprize, which is not equally approved by all his 
nobility, the Jeſuits are to excite him to proceed, 
and to diſſuade his courtiers from oppoling him. 
They are to ingratiate themſelves, by the intereſt 
of others, into honourable embaſſies to foreign 
courts ; which may give them an opportunity of 
recommending themſelves and their ſociety. 
They are to curry favour, by ſmall preſents and 
many offices of piety, with the minions and do- 
meſtics of prances and noblemen, in order to get 
intelligence of the bent of their maſters humours 
and inclinations. The ſame addreſs and artifices 
are to be uſed with the bed-chamber women of 
princeſſes and ladies of quality. In directing the 
conſciences of great men, they are to follow the 
opinion of thoſe, who allow the greateſt latitude, 
in oppolition to that of other religious orders, 
They are to inſtil into the people a notion, that 
this ſociety has a far greater power of abſolving, 
diſpenſing, and the like, than other orders ; and 
they are to invite perſons to hear their ſermons, 
theſis', and declamations. They are to uſe pro- 
per methods to get at the knowledge of the ani- 
moſities that ariſe among great men, that they 
may have a finger in reconciling their differ- 
ences. 

In the third chapter, they are taught howw to be- 
have towards thoſe, who are at the helm of affairs, 
and ſuch perſons as are in a capacity of being ſervice- 
able to the ſociety. The authority, wiſdom, and 
advice of ſuch perſons, are to be courted, and 
their favour ſollicited againſt all who oppoſe the 
ſociety. Biſhops, prelates, and other ſuperior 
eccleſiaſtics, are to be importuned only for ſuch 
things as ſhall appear neceſſary. In places, 
where the clergy are moſt predominant, as in 
Germany, Poland, &c. they muſt be addreſſed 
with the profoundeſt reſpect, that, by their in- 
fluence and the prince's authority, monaſteries, 
priories, and other religious' places, may be 
drawn into the clutches of the ſociety. When 
biſhops or princes found colleges or parochial 
churches, the Jeſuits are to endeavour by all 
means to obtain the government of them. They 
are upon all occaſions highly to careſs and court 
the biſhops, and to entertain them when they 
paſs by their colleges. 

The fourth chapter, contains the chief things 
to be recommended to preachers and confeſſors of no- 
blemen. In directing princes and great men, 
they muſt ſeem to have nothing elſe in view but 
the promotion of God's glory. They muſt often 
inculcate into them, that honours and prefer- 
ments ſhould always be conferred e Hh to 
the rules of juſtice : they muſt ſolemnly proteſt, 
that public affairs are what they with reluctance 
interfere in, and that the duty of their office of- 
ten obliges them to ſpeak ſuch truths as they 
would otherwiſe omit : they muſt recommend to 
their favour, for public employments, ſuch per- 
ſons as are ſincere friends to the order. They 


are 
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are to ſooth princes, and never to give them the 
leaſt offence in their ſermons, or private conver- 
ſations. They are ſeldom or never, to accept of 
ſmall preſents for their own uſe, but rather to re- 
commend the neceſſities of the province, or col- 
lege. At home, they are to be content with 
chambers plainly furniſhed, and to appear abroad 
in a modeſt and decent garb. 7h 

The fifth chapter teaches them, what kind of 
condutt is to be obſerved towards ſuch religious per- 
ſons, as are employed in the ſame eccleſiaſtical functi- 
ons with themſelves. They are to take proper op- 
portunities to convince princes, and others in 
authority, that their order contains the perfection 
of all others, excepting only their cant and out- 
ward auſterity of life and dreſs. They are to 
deſcant upon, and point out, the defects of other 
religious orders, but always with a ſeeming re- 
luctance and concern, They mult uſe their ut- 
molt efforts againſt thoſe, who attempt ſetting 
up ſchools for the education of youth, by repre- 
ſenting to perſons in authority, that no ſociety, 
but that of the Jeſuits, is qualified for the dil- 
charge of ſo important an office. 

The ſixth chapter treats of the methods of in- 
ducing rich widows to be liberal to the ſociety. For 
the managing this affair, ſuch members only are 
to be choſen, as are advanced in age, of a lively 
complexion, and an agreeable converſation : 
theſe are frequently to viſit ſuch widows, to lay 
before them the good works and merits of the 
ſociety, and to recommend confeſſors to them, 
who muſt admonith them to perſevere in the ſtate 
of widowhood. Care muſt be taken likewile, to 
remove ſuch ſervants from them, as are not well- 
wiſhers to the ſociety. The confeſſor muſt ma- 
nage matters ſo, that the widow may have ſuch 
faith in him, as to do nothing without his ad- 
vice. He is now and then, artfully to propoſe 
to her, ſome match, which he knows ſhe has an 
averſion to, as this will help to confirm her in a 
ſtate of widowhood. When he has gained this 
point, he is to recommend to her a ſpiritual life, 
and a vow of chaſtity, and to excite her to the 


performance of good works, eſpecially acts of 
charity: this, by the management of her ghoſtly 
father, may turn to the benefit and emolument 


of the ſociety. | 
The ſeventh chapter lets us know, how ſuch 


' widows are to be ſecured, and how their effects are 


to be diſpoſed of. They are to be exhorted to lay 
ſomewhat apart, out of their abundance, for the 


honour of Chriſt, and the bleſſed Virgin, or 
their patron ſaint, and to renew their vow of 


chaſtity twice every year. They are to be fre- 
quently viſited, and entertained with ſpiritual 
diſcourſes: they muſt not be treated with too 


much ſeverity in confeſſion : they muſt be kept 


from viſiting the churches of other 3 or- 


ders. To prevail on ſuch widows to diſpoſe of 
what they have in favour of the ſociety, they 


muſt be often put in mind of the ſeveral in- 


ſtances of widows, who thus in a ſhort time be- 


came ſaints ; and they muſt be apprized that the 


ſociety will not fail to uſe its intereſt at the court 


of Rome for the obtaining their canonization. 
They muſt be inſtructed not to beſtow any alms 
without the knowledge and approbation of their 


confeſſor. He muſt prevent eccleſiaſtics of other 
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orders, from viſiting or entering into familiarity 
with them, by crying up the ſociety as infinitely 
ſuperior to all other orders. He is to perſuade 
them to pay ſmall penſions and contributions to- 
wards the yearly ſupport of colleges and profeſ- 
ſed houſes, When any ſuch widow is ſeized 
with ſickneſs, if ſhe has not already made over 
her eſtate to the ſociety, her confeſſor muſt re- 
preſent to her the poverty of moſt of the colleges, 
and perſuade her that a liberality to the order 
will lay a certain foundation for her eternal hap. 
But, becauſe leſs is to be expected from 
ſuch widows, as educate their children for the 
buſineſs of the world, therefore 

The eighth chapter ſhews, how the children of 
widows are to be treated, that they may be brought 
to embrace a religious life, The mothers muſt be 
inſtructed to uſe them with harſhnels and ſeverity, 
even from their cradles. The daughters muſt be 
denied the common drefs and ornaments of their 
ſex, and kept cloſe to mortification and prayer; 
that they may be glad to take refuge in a mo- 
naſtery, from the ſevere treatment of their mo- 
thers. The fons muſt be occaſionally introduced 
into the colleges, and every thing be ſhewn them 
with the beſt face, to invite them to enter into 
the order. Tutors muſt be provided for them 
who are attached to the intereſts of the ſociety, 
or they may be ſent to ſome diſtant colleges, un- 
der the notion of keeping them cloſer to their 
ſtudies, where the members may artfully work 
upon their diſpoſitions. 

In the ninth chapter are preſcribed, The methods 
of increaſing the revenues of the colleges. To this 
end, none are to be admitted, if 1t can well be 
prevented, to their laſt degree, as long as they 
have any expeCtation of an eſtate falling to them. 
The poverty of the profeſſors is frequently, and 
in all places, to be publiſhed. Confeſſors muſt 
ſift out of their penitents, what family, relations, 
friends, and effects belong to them, and diſ- 
cover, if poſſible, what diſpoſition they have 
made, or intend to make of their eſtates, which 
they muſt endeavour to turn in favour of the 
ſociety. The better to convince the world of 
the ſociety's poverty, the ſuperiors are directed 
to borrow money on bond, of ſome rich perſons 
who are their friends, and, when it is due, defer 
the payment thereof, The ſociety likewiſe may 
traffick under the borrowed names of ſome rich 
merchants, their friends, but never without a 
proſpect of certain and abundant gain. In what- 
ever places the members reſide, they muſt pro- 
vide a phyſician, who is firm to the intereſt of 
the ſociety, by whom they may be recommended 
and called in, to the ſick, eſpecially ſuch as are 
paſt hopes of recovery. Laſtly, women, who 
complain of the vices and ill-humours of their 
huſbands, muſt be inſtructed ſecretly to withdraw 
a ſum of money, that, by making an offering 
thereof to God, they may expiate the crimes of 
their ſinful help-mates. 

The tenth chapter treats of the private rigour 
of diſcipline in the ſociety. Such perſons as altenate 
the female devotees, or other perſons, from the 
churches of the Jeſuits, or withdraw alms to 
other churches or orders, or, in the diſpoſition of 
their effects, ſhew a greater affection to their 
near relations, than to the ſociety, are to be diſ- 
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as enemies of the order : but ſome other 
2 muſt be alledged for their expulſion. 

In the eleventh chapter are laid down rules for 
the behaviour of the members towards thoſe who are 
expelled the ſociety. They muſt be prevailed upon, 
if poſſible, before they are diſmiſſed, to give it 
under their hands, and ſwear, that they will not, 
directly or indirectly, write or ſpeak any thing to 
the diſadvantage of the order: beſides, the ſu- 

riors are to Top upon record the vices and 
failings, which they have revealed in confeſſion : 
which may be produced againſt them, if ever 
they give occaſion, as a handle to prevent their 
promotion. The expulſion of ſuch perſons, and 
the pretences for it, muſt immediately be noti- 
fed to all the colleges, and no member muſt 
correſpond with them upon any account. It muſt 
be induſtriouſly propagated, that the ſociety 
never lops off a ſound member, nor expels any 
without ſufficient reaſon. All the vices of ſuch 
perſons are to be magnified, and their virtues 
depreciated, by ſubtle inſinuations, and doubt- 
ful expreſſions. 

The twelfth chapter lets us know, who ſhould 
be kept and favoured in the ſociety. Thele are, in 
general, all ſuch as conſult the temporal intereſts 
of the order, viz. Confeſſors of princes and no- 
blemen, of widows, and rich female devotees ; 


preachers, profeſſors, and whoever are privy to 
Thoſe perſons, who 
| 


theſe ſecret inſtructions. NS 
are diſtinguiſhed for their parts, nobility, or 
riches, are to be highly careſſed, eſpecially if they 
have given proofs of a ſincere affection to the 
ſociety. Particular reſpect is to be ſhewed to 
thoſe who have allured any youths into the 
ſociety. 
The thirteenth chapter teaches the members, 
how to pick out young men to be admitted into the ſo- 
ciety, and in what manner to retain them, They muſt 
make choice of ſuch as are of a good genius, an 
agreeable perſonage, or a noble family. It muſt 
be inſinuated to ſuch youths, how acceptable an 
offering it is to the Almighty, when any one de- 
dicates himſelf to his ſervice, eſpecially in the 
ſociety of his ſon. They muſt be allured by 
little preſents, and indulgencies ſuitable to their 
age, and be entertained, at proper opportunities, 
in the colleges and gardens. On other occaſions, 
they muſt be terrified with denunciations of eter- 
nal puniſhment, unleſs they accept of the hea- 
venly invitation. They muſt be ſtrictly cau- | 
tioned not to make the leaſt diſcovery of their | 
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| Providence. 


manner to feign a contempt of riches, 


169 
fences, and be diſcountenanced upon all occa- 
ſions. 

The fifteenth chapter treats of their conduct to- 
wards nuns, and female devotees. They are to 
curry favour with the Praga! monaſteries, the 
rich abbeſſes being very capable of being ſervice- 
able to the ſociety. But the female devotees muſt 
be forbid frequenting the nunneries, leſt they be 
taken with that kind of life, and the ſociety be 
„ Tg in their expectations of what they 
have. 

The ſixteenth chapter teaches them, i what 
They are, 
now and then, to refuſe ſome ſmall and trifling 
alms. Widows, and others, who, have given to 
the ſociety almoſt all that they poſſeſſed, are to 
be treated with rather more rigour than others, 
that the people may not think they are indulged 
on account of their liberality to the ſociety. 

Laſtly, The ſeventeenth chapter inſtructs them 
in the methods of advancing the ſociety. The 
members are always to act with unanimity, even 
in things of trifling concern. They are earneſtly 
to endeavour ſo to ſhine in their learning and 
good example, that other religious, and eſpe- 
cially the clergy, may be eclipſed by them. They 
muſt entertain the curioſity of princes and great 
men, with the neweſt, choiceſt, and moſt genuine 
tranſcripts that can be procured. They are ſe- 
cretly, and with caution, to foment and heighten 
the animoſities of princes and great men, and, 
if there appears any likelihood of reconciliation, 
then as ſoon as poſſible to endeavour to be me- 
diators. The nobility and populace muſt be 
perſuaded into a belief, that the ſociety was in- 
ſtituted by the particular direction of Divine 
The members are eagerly to aſpire 
after biſhoprics and abbacies, and even the pope- 
dom itſelf. The political ſchemes of the order 
muſt be cunningly varied, according to the dif- 
ferent poſture of the times. Finally, the ſociety 
muſt endeavour to effect this at leaſt, that, hav- 
ing got the favour and authority of princes, 
thoſe, who do not love them, may at leaſt fear 
them. 

It is probable, theſe inſtructions would have re- 
mained a ſecret to this day, but one of the Jeſuits 
having 1 he left his convent and gave 
a manuſcript copy of them to a bookſeller in 
Holland, who printed them; but the Jeſuits, get- 
ting notice of it, bought up the whole impreſſion, 
which however did not ſerve to conceal ſuch im- 


call to their relations or friends, till they are be- portant ſecrets from the public. 


come of the ſociety. 
The fourteenth chapter treats of reſerved caſes, | 
and cauſes of diſmiſſion from the ſociety. Theſe are, | 
in general, all crimes againſt God, and all of- 
fences againſt the intereſt and honour of the ſo- 
ciety, If two members have carnally ſinned, 
the firſt who diſcovers it is to be retained, and 
the other expelled : but he that is retained, is to 
be mortified and plagued with ſuch intolerable 
diſcipline, as may drive him to the commiſſion 
of ſome freſh offence, which may afford a good 
handle for his expulſion. Offenders, before the 
time of their diſmiſſion, muſt be treated with 
the utmoſt ſeverity, removed from their uſual 
duties, and. be found fault with in whatever the 
do: they muſt be puniſhed for the lighteſt of- 


L 
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As the Jeſuits have ſent many of their brethren 
to convert the heathens, we ſhall here relate what 
the celebrated Mr. Fleming ſays in his Chriſto- 
logy, and which he had from a gentleman who 
was preſent when the diſcourſe was delivered. 
It was in China, and the Jeſuit ſpoke as follows: 
«© Ye have had many very great, wiſe, and ex- 
cellent emperors here in China, and no nation 
can boaſt of the like; but yet none of theſe, nor 
indeed all of them, can be compared to the 
eternal emperor Jeſus Chriſt. That ye may know 
this, I will now give a ſhort, but true and exact 
account of him. The world being very wicked, 
and men very miſerable, by reaſon of the tyranny 
of thoſe kings and princes that ruled before his 


| coming, eſpecially the head of all theſe, the em- 
| | U , 


u ; peror 
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peror of Rome, who reigned over the greateſt || has for that learned, wiſe, and excellent people, 


part of the world at that time, with terrible ri- 
gour and cruelty ; God took pity upon mankind 
at laſt, as finding their ſtate grew worſe and 
worſe. To rectify this, he reſolves to ſend his 
own ſon from heaven to ſubdue theſe tyrants, and 
reduce things to order again. Well! at length 
the heavens appear more glorious than ever be- 
fore ; a wonderful light, bright-and glorious, that 
outſhone the ſun by ten thouſand degrees, breaks 
forth. Great noiſes are heard in the air, with 
moſt wonderful and delightful muſic, and at 
length a prodigious army of more than a thou- 
ſand thouſand millions of angels appears in ſight; 
before whom marches a chariot of a prodigious 
bigneſs, all of ſolid gold, moſt curiouſly wrought, 
but ſo thick ſet with precious ſtones, that the 
gold could hardly be ſeen for their ſparkling and 
dazzling ſplendor. This chariot was drawn by 
ten thouſand bright and nimble ſpirits, and a 
hundred thouſand of a nobler rank guarded this 
chariot before and on either ſide, being com- 
manded and led by Raphael the archangel, as 
the reſt of the army that followed the chariot 
was by the Great Michael, the firſt of all the 
archangels, and lieutenant-general to Chriſt 
himself, who rode in his golden chariot, and 
commanded all. Now, ſays the Jeſuit, here all 
languages fail me in ſetting forth the glory of 
this great General; he was of a moſt prodigious 
ſtature, as big as a thouſand men, but moſt won- 
derfully beautiful and exactly ſymmetred. His 
face outſhone the ſun ſo far in ſplendor, as is be- 
yond all conception ; he had a prodigious flam- 
ing ſword in his left hand, the very ſight of 
which was terrible; but in his right hand he had 
the enſign of the croſs, which had a ſanative 


to invite them to leave their 1dolatrous prieſts 
and falſe worſhip, and own him and his vice. 
gerent the pope. Now, I am one of theſe holy 
' miſſionaries, continues he, and I aſſure you, that 

whoſoever of you ſhall do as I ſhall direct, ſhajj 
when he dies, go into that glorious paradiſe, 
where Chriſt is; and that I may know who have 
a mind to be thus happy, lo, I have here a book 
given me by the pope, by order of Chriſt him. 
ſelf, that I may mark down in it the names of all 
thoſe that deſire his favour : which I muſt from 
time to time ſend an account of to the pope, that 
he may ſend it to Chriſt in heaven. AndI aſſure 
you, that all thoſe who refuſe to have their names 
thus recorded, ſhall be deſtroyed at laſt in a moſt 


terrible manner. Come, therefore, and let me 
have all your names; but know, that every one 
that expects this favour, mult give me his offer- 
ing in money, according to his ability, that the 
ſincerity of his heart may be known.” 

In the reign of Henry I. of England, St. Gil. 
bert of Sempringham in Lincolnſhire, founded 
an order, who from him were called Gilber- 
tines. With reſpect to this St. Gilbert, we are 
told, that while kis mother was with child of 
him, ſhe dreamed that the moon deſcended into 
her lap, which was conſidered as a favourable 
preſage, that the infant in her womb was to 
ſpread light abroad throughout many parts of 


| the heathen world. Being grown up and pro- 


perly inſtructed in learning, he was preſented to 
the living of Sempringham in Lincolnſhire, 
where his ſanctity and contempt of worldly ho- 
nours ſoon rendered him conſpicuous, as a pro- 
digy of piety, to all thoſe who knew him. 
Obſerving that ſome young women in his pariſh 


virtue in it, to remove diſtempers, and chear || aſpired at a more than ordinary degree of ſubli- 


the heart, to recover the frenzical and diſtracted, 
to raiſe the dead; and in a word, to work all 


manner of miracles, to remove mountains, dry | 


up ſeas, &c. Now, ſays he, all tyrants and 
wicked men were convicted and puniſhed by him, 
and the Roman empire deſtroyed. In the ſtead 
of which, he raiſed up one Peter, a moſt eminently 
holy, and' excellent perſon, to rule the whole 
world for him as his vicegerent. He deſtroyed 
not only the empire of Rome, but the name of 
emperor, and the very form of that government; 
and in its ſtead, he erected a holy conſtitution, 
over which he ſet this wiſe and holy man Peter, 
ordering, that when he ſhould be called out of 
the world into heaven, his chief prieſts ſhould 
come together and pray to him, and that upon 
their ſo doing, he would fend them an angel to 
tell them what perſon he had pitched upon to 
ſucceed to this ſacred and uniyerſal headſhip over 
the world. And when he had done this, he took 
his leave of Peter and his biſhops, and went to 
heaven with his army, in the ſame glorious and 
triumphant manner in which he came. But he 
aſſured the viceroy Peter, that as often as he de- 
fired, he ſhould hear from him by a ſpecial meſ- 
ſenger, who ſhould aſſiſt him in all dark caſes, 
and affairs of conſequence. And he never failed 
to do ſo to Peter, and all his ſucceſſors the popes. 
So that, ſays the prieſt, the pope that now is, 
has had frequent meſſengers from Chriſt in hea - 
ven, commanding him to ſend holy men to the 
great empire of China, out of the great love he 
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mity in matters of religion, he choſe ſeven of 
them, whom he ſhut up from all communications 
with the world, that they might devote them- 
ſelves wholly to the ſervice of God ; and this 
was the foundation of his order. 

By the advice and aſſiſtance of the biſhop of 
Lincoln, he built a cloyſter for them, adjoining 
to the church of Sempringham, with only one 
door to it, the key of which he always kept 
to himſelf. The ſeverity of this order, in times 
when true knowledge was little attended to, in- 
duced ſeveral perſons poſſeſſed of ample fortunes, 
to found new convents upon the ſame plan; and 
the inſtitution ſoon ſpread itſelf over the greatelt 
part of Europe. The pope having given his 
approbation of the order, many pious prieſts 
were appointed to ſee the rules reduced to prac- 
tice, and theſe prieſts had their habitations erected 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the nuns ; nor did 
they ever enter the convents but to adminiſter 
the ſacraments, which was done in the preſence 
of ſeveral witneſſes. 

So high was the reputation of this order, that 
many of the greateſt nobility in England viſited 
the ſhrine of the founder: and at the diſſolution 
of monaſteries, they had upwards of twenty con- 
vents. St. Gilbert is ſaid to have wrought many 
miracles; and he was canonized by Pope Inno- 

cent III. 12092, 

In the year 1232, St. Lewis eſtabliſhed a reli- 
gious order in France, under the name of Filles 
Dieu, or daughters of God, and their convents 

were 
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were called houſes of God. The firſt inſtitution 
of this order was at Paris, and a large convent 
having been erected, two hundred nuns were 
placed in it. But the archbiſhop of Paris, under 
whoſe immediate direction they were, finding 
that many of them had died of the plague, and 
that proviſions were extremely ſcarce, in conſe- 
quence of a famine that had happened the year 
before, reduced the number to ſixty, without 
diminiſhing their yearly rents. Many privileges 
were granted to this convent, but the nuns con- 
tinuing to decreaſe in number, and the French 
being afraid that the Engliſh, who invaded 
France under the command of the Black Prince, 
would take poſſeſſion of it, the religious were 
removed to a nunnery in a different part of the 
city. At preſent they are not numerous in Paris, 
nor in any other cities of France; but what 1s 
much more to their honour, they ſpend the 
greateſt part of their time in doing good. They 
viſit the hoſpitals, dreſs the wounds of the pa- 


tients, and adminiſter comfort towards allevi- | 


ating their afflictions, as far as lays in their 
power. They are not obliged to faſt on the days 
appointed by the church, becauſe of their vaſt 
labour in waiting on the ſick ; nor do they recite 
any ſacred office in public, only that they obſerve 
the moſt modeſt decorum in their behaviour. 

Towards the latter end of the eleventh century 
an order was eſtabliſhed, called the order of the 
Fontrevaud, and the founder was one Robert de 
Arbiſſel, a doctor of the univerſity of Paris, and 
vicar general to the biſhop of Rennes. His bi- 
ſhop dying, he retired to the city of Angers 
where, for ſome time, he taught philoſophy and 
divinity; but deſigning to devote himſelf wholly 
to the ſervice of God, he retired from public 
buſineſs, and ſettled in the mountains of Craon, 
where he ſubjected himſelf to the ſevereſt auſte- 
rities. The fame of his piety ſoon drew vaſt 
numbers after him, and his preaching filled the 
deſert with hermits. In 1094, he built a con- 
vent in the deſart, and his diſciples lived upon 
nothing but roots and water. 

But Robert being ſent by order of the pope, 
to preach up the cruſades, he aſſigned his monaſ- 
tery to the biſhop of Angers; and taking ſome 
of his diſciples with him, went from place to 

lace, encouraging the people to take up arms 
againſt the Infidels. In the year 1099, he pitched 
upon a place called Fontrevaud, on the borders 
of Anjou, where he built ſome cells to ſhelter 


his diſciples from the inclemency of the weather. 


It was not long before vaſt numbers of perſons. 
from all parts of the country, joined themſelves 
to his order, for he rejected none who conſented 
to live according to his rules. Some of thoſe 
who entered into the order, were rich: So that 
by virtue of their contributions, Robert was 
ſoon enabled to build a fine church, with cloyſters 
adjoining, for the reception of his monks. The 
convent was put under the protection of the bleſ- 
ied Virgin, and St. John the evangeliſt; in memo- 
ry of the words ſpoken by our Saviour on the croſs. 

Having ſettled the affairs ofthis his firſt monaſ- 
tery, he travelled through many parts of France, 
where he eſtabliſhed new convents, and before 
his death, preſcribed rules for the conduct of 
thoſe who choſe to enter into them. The monks 
vere never to eat fleſh; and the nuns were en- 


2 


joined perpetual ſilence, and to have their faces 


covered with veils. Their habit was to be of 
coarſe woollen ſtuffs, manufactured in the coun- 
try where the convent was erected; and they were 
forbidden to wear gloves. They were not to go 
out of the convent without leave from the abbeſs; 
and when they died, they were to be buried in a 
hair-cloth. The monks were co live in common; 
and on Sundays, and holy days, they were to 
attend maſs in the church of the convent, where 
the nuns aſſembled for divine worſhip. | 

This order encreaſed ſo faſt, that even before 
the death of the founder, they amounted to up- 
wards of five thouſand. During the reign of 
Henry II. ſome of theſe came over to England, 
and had a houſe given them 1177, at Ameſbury 
in Wiltſhire ; but it does not appear that they 
had ever any more, except one at Exeter, and 
another at Weſtcote, in Worceſterſhire. At the 
diſſolution of the monaſtaries, their revenues 
were not great, ſo that little notice was taken of 
them; but at preſent, they have many convents 
in France, Spain, Italy, and Flanders. They 
never meddle with civil affairs, ſo that we muſt 
conſider them as a moſt innocent order in the 
church of Rome. | 

Feuillants, a religious order in the Romiſh 
church, were founded in the year 1565, by John 
de la Brerie, a man of an illuſtrious family, and 
ſometime abbot of Feuillans. He had been edu- 
cated by the Ciſtertian order, and having ſeen 
ſomething, or rather many things among them, 
which he did not approve of, he formed the de- 
ſign of eſtabliſhing a new ſociety of his own, 
bearing ſome faint reſemblance to the Ciſtertians, 
but much ſeverer in its rules. And here it is 
neceſſary to obſerve, that auſterities in living, 
whether with reſpect to eating, drinking, cloaths, 
or lodging, make a conſiderable part of all the 
Romiſh orders. | 

This John de la Briere, had ſcarce been pro- 
moted to the abbey of Feuillans, when he begun 
to put his plan of reformation in execution ; but 
the monks were ſo much diſpleaſed with the ſe- 
verity of his rules, they determined to quit the 


monaſtery. However, the fame of the abbot's 


great ſanctity, drew vaſt numbers of people after 
him, who not only revived the antient zeal and 
fervour of the Ciſtertian order, but even ſur- 
paſſed it. They went barefooted and bare- 
headed, and even lay in their cloaths on the 
boards, and eat their victuals on the floor. 
Some of them never drank out of any thing but 
dead men's ſculls, and they lived upon nothing 
but broth made of herbs and black bread. In 
1586, this order was approved by pope Sixtus 
Quintus, who granted them leave to build mo- 
naſteries both for men and women, particularly 
in France and Italy ; and in the city of Rome, 
the ſame pope built them a convent. To the 
name of Feuillants, they added that of the re- 
formed order of St. Bernard ; their habit is a 
white gown without the ſcapulary, and a large 
bonnet of the ſame colour. They are at preſent 
much eſteemed and very numerous, both in 
France and Italy. 

In the church of Rome, there is an order of 
nuns, called Ur7/ulines, and they are held in ver 
great repute. They were founded originally by 
St. Angela, a pious lady of Breſcia, in the year 


1537 
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1537. At firſt, theſe nuns did not live together 


in one community, but abode ſeparately in their 


fathers houſes; and their employment was, to 
ſearch for the afflicted and comfort them; for the 
ignorant and inſtruct them ;,,and for the poor to 
relieve them. They were likewiſe to viſit the 
hoſpitals, to attend the ſick, and in a word, to 
be always ready to acts of charity, humanity, 
and compaſſion. In the year 1604, theſe nuns 
having received many privileges from the popes, 
and having done a great many good works, 
agreed to live in convents, and ſeveral were built 
for them, both in France and Italy. At preſent, 
their employment is to inſtruct young women, 
and their convents are a ſort of ſchools, where the 
daughters of the nobility receive their education. 
Their habit is a gown of black ſerge, tied about 
the middle with a girdle of black leather ; but in 
moſt other things, they are not burdened with 
many auſterities. 

Humilitati, or humbled, is an antient order in 
the Romiſh church, but the monks belonging to 
it are not numerous. The original of this inſti- 
tution, was as follows. in the year 1117, 
Henry V. emperor of Germany, having ſubdued 
ſeveral towns in Lombardy, the inhabitants of 
which would not acknowledge him as their ſo- 
vereign, after the death of the counteſs Matilda, 
whoſe heir he was; ſome gentlemen who had 
been taken priſoners, were ſent into Germany ; 
theſe gentlemen being tired of their captivity, 
put on the habits of penitence, and implored the 
emperor's pardon, which being granted them, 
they returned to Italy, and formed themſelves 
into a religious order, for the exerciſe of prayer 
and mortification. They aſſumed the name of 
humbled, becauſe, when they threw themſelves 
at the emperor's feet, he told them, © he found 
© they were at laſt humbled.” Many of their 
convents were ſuppreſſed by pope Sixtus Quintus, 
but they have ſtill ſome few remaining. 

The 3 of the order of the Grand Moun- 
tains, was Stephen de Murat, a native of France, 
and deſcended from a very honourable family. 
His father and mother having been long married 
without having children, made a vow, that they 
would conſecrate the firſt child they had to God, 
and Stephen, who was born ſoon after, was 
brought up in exerciſes of piety, and at a pro- 
per age entered into holy orders. In the year 
1073, he retired to a monaſtery, near the city of 
Limoges, where he built for himſelf a ſmall cell 
in the midſt of a rock, and where he lived in the 
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been ſent into Armenia, by pope John XXII. 
built a monaſtery on the top of a high mountain, 
where he reſided with his companions. At that 
time, there was a famous Armenian doctor, 
named Iſaac, who was ſuperior of a monaſtery 
near Eriſan; and this man being ſtruck with the 
exemplary life and virtues of Dominic, reſolved 
to renounce the errors of the Armenian church, 
and acknowledge the authority of the Pope, 
His example was followed by ſeveral ſuperiors of 
other monaſteries ; who obſerving that the order 
of St. Baſil, was almoſt univerſally decayed in 
Armenia, thought it their duty to inſtitute a new 
order, for the preſervation of the Catholic faith, 
This gave riſe to the United Brethren of the or- 
der of Gregory, called the enlightener, becauſe 
he is ſaid to have been the firſt who preached the 
goſpel in Armenia. And as they had been 


| taught by Dominic, who was a Dominican, they 


embraced, in part, the rules of that order, joined 
to ſome of the Auguſtines. At preſent, moſt of 
the monks of this order are confined to the 
Eaſt, where they have ſeveral ſchools, but in ge- 
neral, they are much oppreſſed by the Turks. 
In ſeveral of the Roman Catholic countries, 
there is an order of monks, called Milliamiles, 
from their founder, St. William of the deſart, of 
whom we have various accounts by different 
writers, but we ſhall here inſert what appears to 
be the truth. It is generally believed that he 
was a native of France, who having been ſome 


| time in the army, had been guilty of many de- 


baucheries, the thoughts of which affected him 
ſo much, that he reſolved to dedicate the re- 
mainder of his days to the ſervice of God. Ac- 
cordingly, in the year 1153, he made choice of 
a ſolitary place in the iſland of Lupocavio in the 


| dutchy of Tuſcany, where he lived the life of a 
| ſaint, and gathered together many followers, 


8 of the greateſt auſterities. The fame of 


is ſanctity, ſoon drew ſeveral perſons after him, 
who put themſelves under his protection; he 
died in 1124, and his diſciples being moleſted 
by ſome neighbouring monks, who diſputed with 
them the poſſeſſion of the place where they were 
ſettled, © retired to Grand Mont, carrying with 
them the body of their founder. This order ſoon 
encreaſed ; for it appears, that within thirty 
years after their original inſtitution, they had 
no fewer than ſixty convents. Their habit con- 
ſiſts of a black gown and ſcapulary, and their 
rules and orders are very ſevere. 

The United brethren of St. Gregory, another re- 
ligious order, was founded about the year 1330, 
the particulars of which are as follow. Father 
Dominic, a Dominican friar of Bologne, having 


| granted t 


who all agreed to put themſelves under his di- 
rections. But many of theſe being tired of the 
auſterities of a religious life, and forſaking him, 
he retired to Mount Pruno, where he built a 
little cell, in the middle of a thick wood. Here 
he procured ſome new diſciples, who perſevered 
no 2 than the former, which obliged him to 
return to the iſland of Lupocavio, where he fixed 
his abode in a moſt frightful deſart, called Ma- 
laval. This happened in the year 1155, and in 
the year following, one Albert, became his diſ- 
ciple, and remained with him till his death, 
which happened ſoon after. After his death, 
Albert was joined by one Renaud, and it was 
agreed upon between them to found a convent, 
or rather a hermitage, near the ſpot where their 
founder St. William was buried. Here tliey be- 
gan to lead a life of the moſt exemplary piety, 
and ſo great was their reputation for ſanctity, that 
73 perſons renounced the world and joined 
them. 
This ſmall congregation increaſed ſo faſt, that 
within one hundred years, they had convents all 
over France, Italy, Germany, and Flanders. 
At firſt they were very auſtere in their rules, but 
pope Gregory IX. mitigated the ſeverity and 
. ſeveral indulgencies; ſuch 3s 
that of wearing ſhoes, which had been denied 
them before. Art preſent, they have only twelve 
religious houſes, and all theſe are in Flanders; 


for by ſome means or other, they have fallen to 
| decay 


| in Italy, France, and Germany. Their 
— is very like that of the Ciſtertians. 

The Bons-Fieux, or in Engliſh, Good Sons, is 
an order derived from that of St. Francis, 
was founded at a little town in Flanders, called 
Armantiers, upon the river Lis, in the year 1615, 

by five tradeſmen of the town, the eldeſt of 
' whom was Henry Pringnet. Theſe men lived 
in one ſociety together, and founded a little 
community in a houſe belonging to Pringnet. 
They wore a black habit, and at firſt, were not 
diſtinguiſhed from the ſeculars. Three of them 
ſpent their time in weaving woollen cloth, one 
made lace, and the fifth inſtructed children to 
FT this manner they continued to live till 
1626, when they embraced the order of St. 
Francis, and they encreaſed ſo faſt, that in 1670, 
they had two monaſteries, one at Liſle, and the 
other at Armantiers, both in the dioceſe of Tour- 
nay. In 1679, they made a third ſettlement at 
St. Venant, in the dioceſe of St. Omer's; and 
Lewis XIV. gave them the direction of all his 
military hoſpitals in Flanders. At preſent, they 
have ſeven convents, or as they call them, fa- 
milies; all under the direction of the biſhops 
where they reſide, and they hold a chapter once 
in three years. In theſe chapters the biſhop ex- 
amines all their books, with reſpect to what do- 
nations have been left them, and directs them in 
what manner to augment their number. Each 
family or convent has a ſuperior, who holds his 
office three years, after which the biſhop ap- 
points another to ſucceed him. The ſuperior 
has three aſſiſtants, whom they call counſellors, 
and they live in great harmony together. They 
wear no linen, and lie in their cloaths on ſtraw 
beds, and they obſerve ſeveral other auſterities. 

Angelics, an order of nuns in Italy, had for 
their foundreſs, Louiſa Torelli, counteſs of 
Guaſtalia, who in the year 1534, obtained a 
brief from pope Paul III. for eſtabliſhing a ſo- 
ciety of nuns, under the rule of St. Auguſtine. 
For this purpoſe, the counteſs built a very large 
convent and church at Milan, and the nuns of 
her order took the name of Angelics; that b 
often hearing the title repeated, they might be 
excited to imitate the purity of angels. The 
pope confirmed this name to them, and ex- 
empted them from the juriſdiction of the arch- 
biſhop of Milan, putting them under the direc- 
tion of the regular prieſts of St. Paul. They 
were not confined to their cloyſter, but went out 
of their monaſtery, and accompanied the regular 
prieſts in their miſſions, the latter employing 
their time in the converſion of men, and the for- 
mer in the converſion of women. 

It is related, that the counteſs herſelf, and 
one Paula Antonia, induced ſeveral courtezans 
and lewd women, to quit their vices and take the 
habit of the order. Theſe nuns ſtill continue to 
aſſiſt the regular prieſts in their miſſions, and ſe- 
veral ladies of high rank have entered into the 
order, that they might convert ſinners; and 
their conſtitutions were drawn up by the famous 
St. Charles Borromeo. They wear thehabit of the 


and 
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black Dominicans, and carry on their breaſts a | 


wooden croſs. On their fingers they wear a gold 


ring, on which is the figure of a heart, with a 
crucifix engraven om it. 
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In France there is an order called Eudiſte, 
founded by one Eudiſt, a ſecular prieſt, in the 
year 1643. At firſt he had only eight diſciples, 
for whom he built a houſe at Caen in Normandy : 
and ſeveral biſhops finding the good effects of 
this inſtitution, founded ſeminaries of the 
ſame nature, near their cathedral churches. All 
the ſtudents educated in theſe ſocieties, were to 
act as miſſionaries in converting Proteſtants to + 
the church of Rome. They make no vows, and 
their habit is the ſame with the ſecular prieſts ; 
and it is a maxim with them to employ all their 
revenues, beſides what procures them a ſubſiſ- 
tence, in works of charity and piety. They 
live together in a friendly chatitable manner, and 
they teach philoſophy and divinity gratis. They 
are aſſociated under the name of the diſciples of 


| Jeſus and Mary; and are governed bya ſuperior, 


who receives his authority from the biſhop of 
the dioceſes where their houſes are. So that the 
biſhops are, their ſole protectors. 

Menaicants, or Begging Friars, There are ſe- 
veral orders of religious in popiſh countries, who, 
having no ſettled income or revenues, are ſup- 
ported by the charitable contributions of others ; 
affd theſe, from their manner of life, are called 
Mendicants, or beggars. 

This ſort of friars began in the thirteenth 
century. The Waldenſes, who made a profeſſion 
of renouncing their eſtates, and leading a life of 
poverty, gave occaſion to this inſtitution. Two 
of that ſet, Bernard and Durand of Oſca, ſet 
up a congregation in the province of Tarragon, 
and called it The poor Catholics, and the ſame 
year, Dominic de Guzman, with nine more of 
his companions, founded the order of preaching 
friars, called from the founder, Dominicans. 
The other three Mendicant orders are the Fran- 
ciſcans, Auguſtins, and Carmelites. Theſe 
monks gave great diſturbance to the ſecular 
clergy, by pretending to a right of taking con- 
feſſions, and granting abſolution, without aſking 
leave of the parochial prieſts, or even the biſhops 
themſelves. Pope Innocent IV. reſtrained this 
licence, and prohibited the Mendicants to con- 
feſs the faithful, without leave of the incumbent. 
Alexander IV. reſtored this privilege to them, 
and Martin IV. to accommodate the diſpute, 
granted them a permiſſion to receive confeſſions, 
upon condition that the penitents who applied to 
them, ſhould confeſs once a year to their proper 

aſtor. However, this expedient falling ſhort 
of full ſatisfaction, Boniface VIII. ordered, that 
the ſuperiors of religious houſes ſhould make 
application to the biſhops, for their permiſſion 
to ſuch friars, as ſhould be commiſſioned b 
their reſpective abbots, to adminiſter the ſacra- 
ment of penance, and upon the foot of this con- 
ſtitution the matter now reſts, A great many 
have embraced this ſevere order, out of an opi- 
nion of a particular holineſs and merit, which 
they believed did belong to it, or rather an 
eccleſiaſtic ambition ; the pride of mankind be- 
ing ſo great and natural to ſome, that they did 
not think the commands of God ſufficient, but 
would receive heaven rather as a reward than a 
gift, and were ambitious of having a preference 
before others, even in another life. 

Buchanan tells us, the Mendicants in Scotland, 
under an appearance of beggary, lived a very 

x luxurious 
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luxurious life ; whence one wittily called them, 
not Mendicant, but Manducant friars. 
The prieſts of the oratory had a convent erect- 


ed for them at Florence, by Philip de Neri, 1 $48 3 
t 


and at firſt they conſiſted of no more than fifteen 
periong, who aſſembled in the church of St. 
>aviour in campo, every firſt Sunday in the month, 
to practiſe the exerciſes of piety preſcribed by 
the holy founder. Afterwards, their number in- 
crealing by the addition of ſeveral perſons of 


diſtinction to the ſociety, St. Philip proceeded | 


to eſtabliſh an hoſpital for the reception of poor 
pilgrims, who, coming to Rome to viſit the 
tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul, were obliged, 
for want of a lodging, to lie in the ſtreets, or at 
the doors of the churches. For this charitable 
purpoſe, pope Paul IV. gave to the ſociety the 
parochial church of St. Benedict, cloſe by which 
was built an hoſpital, ſo large, that, in the Jubilee 
year 1600, it received four hundred forty-four 
thouſand five hundred men, and twenty-five 
thouſand five hundred women, who came in pil- 
grimage to. Rome. 

St. Philip Neri beſides this charitable founda- 
tion for pilgrims, held ſpiritual conferences at 
Rome, in a large chamber, accommodated in the 
form of an oratory, in which he was aſſiſted by 
the famous Baronius, author of the eccleſiaſtical 
annals, Here were delivered lectures on religion 
and morality, and the auditors were inſtructed in 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. The aſſembly always ended 
with prayers, and hymns to the glory of God; 
after which, the holy founder and his companions, 
viſited the churches and hoſpitals, and took care 
of the ſick, 

In 1574, the Florentines, at Rome, with the 

ermiſſion of pope Gregory XIII. built a very 
—— oratory, in which St. Philip continued 
his religious aſſemblies, and the pope likewiſe 
zave him the parochial church of Vallicella, and 
2 ſame year, approved the conſtitutions he had 
drawn up for the government of his congrega- 
tion, of which St. Philip himſelf was the firſt 
general. 

This new inſtitute ſoon made a great progreſs, 
and divers other eſtabliſhments were made on 
the ſame model ; particularly at: Naples, Milan, 
Fermo, and Palermo. The holy founder having 
reſigned the office of general, he was ſucceeded 
therein by Baronius, who was afterwards pro- 
moted to the dignity. of a cardinal. St. Philip 
died: the twenty-fifth of May 1595, and was ca- 
nonized in 1622 by - pope: Gregory XV. After 
his death, this congregation. made a farther pro- 
greſs in Italy, Bags produced ſeveral cardinals, 
and eminent writers, as Baronius, Olderic, Rai- 
naldi, and others. 

The priefts of the oratory in France were eſta- 
bliſned upon the model of thoſe in Italy, and 
owe their riſe to cardinal Berulle, a native of 
Champagne ; who reſolved upon this foundation, 
in order to revive the ſplendour of the eccleſi- 
aſtical ſtate, which was greatly ſunk through the 
miſeries of the civil wars, the increaſe of hereſies, 


and a general corruption of manners. To this 


end, he aſſembled a community of eccleſiaſtics, 
in 1611, in the ſuburb of St. James, where is at 
preſent the famous monaſtery of Val-de-grace. 


They obtained the king's letters patent for their 


eſtabliſhment ; and, in 1613, pope Paul V, ap- 


proved of this congregation under the title of 
the Oratory of Jeſus. 

his congregation conſiſted of two ſorts of 
perſons, the one as it were incorporated, the 


other only aſſociates. The former governed the 


houſes of this inſtitute, the latter were only em. 
ployed in forming themſelves to the life and man- 
ners of eccleſiaſtics; and this was the true ſpirit 
of this congregation, in which they taught nei 
ther human learning, nor theology, but only the 
virtues of the eccleſiaſtical life. After the 
death of Cardinal Berulle, which happened the 
ſecond of October, 1629, the Prieſts of the Ora— 
tory made a great progreſs in France, and other 
countries; and at preſent they have eleven houſes 
in the Low-countries, one at Leige, two in the 
county of Avignon, and one in Savoy, beſides 
fifty-eight in France. The firſt houſe, which is 
as it were the mother of ail the reſt, is that of 
the ſtreet St. Honore, at Paris, where the ge- 
neral reſides. The prieſts of this congregation 
are not properly ſpeaking religious, being obliged 
to no vows, their inſtitute being purely eccle- 
ſiaſtical or ſacerdotal. 

The congregation of Mount Olivet, is an order 
of religious Benedictines, in Italy, who acknow- 
ledge for their founder St. Bernard Tolomei, a 
gentleman of Sienna. This Bernard taught 
philoſophy; and one day, as he was preparing to 
explain a very difficult queſtion, he was on a 
ſudden ſtruck blind: but having recovered his 
ſight, by the interceſſion of the Virgin, he made 
a vow to dedicate himſelf to- her ſervice, and 
renounce the world. In conſequence of this 
vow, he retired to a ſolitary place, named Acona, 
about fifteen miles from Sienna, in the year 1313. 
The ſanctity of his life drew thither a great num- 
ber of perſons, who renounced the world to ac- 
company him in his ſolitude, and Gui de Pie- 
tramala, biſhop of Arezzo, by order of Pope 
John XXII. gave theſe ſolitaries the rule of 
St. Benedict, and Acona the name of mount 
Olivet, either becauſe of the olive trees which 
grew in that place, or to put the religious in 
mind of our Saviour's paſſion on the mount of 
Olives. 0 | 

The hiſtorians of this order ſpeak of the ex- 
treme rigours obſerved by them, at their firit 


| eſtabliſhment ; their faſts, macerations, and ſpi- 


— — 


ſeveral other pontiffs. 


ritual exerciſes; and that they might have no 
opportunity to drink wine, they cut down all the 
vines that grew about the mountain. Their 
extreme abſtinence was prejudicial totheir health, 
inſomuch that moſt of them fell ſick ; and upon 
this they relaxed a little from their ſobriety, and 
followed St. Paul's advice, drinking a little wine 
for their ſtomach's ſake; and at length, they 
inſerted in their conſtitutions, that the beſt wines 
ſnould be bought for the uſe of the monks. But 
this congregation was not confined to Acona, for 
it obtained ſeveral other ſettlements. The firſt 
was at Sienna; the ſecond at Arezzo; the third 
at Florence; the fourth at Camprena, in the 


territory of Sienna; the fifth at Volterra; the 


ſixth at St. Geminiano; the ſeventh at Eugubio; 


and the eighth at Foligni. Afterwards it was 


eſtabliſned at Rome, and other places; and Pope 
John XXII. approved this order in 1324, and it 
was afterwards confirmed by Clement VI. and 
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RELIGIOUS ORDERS in the CHURCH of ROME. 


regation of mount Olivet has, in 

reals aN about fourſcore monaſteries, in 
moſt of which are a great number of religious. 
Theſe monaſteries are divided into fix provinces, 
but the principal convent 18 that of mount 
Olivet. It is ſo large and ſpacious, that the em- 
peror Charles V. lodged in it with a retinue of 
two hundred perſons. The religious of mount 
Olivet are habited in fine white ſerge, and they 
profeſs the rule of St. Benedict; but it is very 
much mitigated by their conſtitutions. Every 
Sunday they hold a conference upon fome caſe 
of conſcience, or difficulty in the ſcripture, and 
in ſome monaſteries, 1 r of huma- 
ity, philoſophy, and theology. It is remar- 
Ball, Git x 77 admit no 10 of noble birth 
into their order, contrary to the rule of St. Be- 
nedict, which makes no diſtinftion of perſons. 
The order is governed by a general, a vicar-ge- 
neral, and fix viſitors; ayd they hold a general 
chapter once every year, in which they chuſe 
ſuperiors of houſes, and other officers. Fo 
In the year 1530, an order was founded in 
Calabria, by one Bernard Rogliano, and- was 
ealled the Colorites, It took its name from a 
little mountain, called Colorito, in the kingdom 
of Naples; on which mountain there is a church 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, founded many 
centuries ago. This Bernard was a holy prieſt, 
who being deſirous to retire from all manner of 
converſation with the buſy ſcenes of a tumultuous 
world, and live in ſolitude, took the habit of a 
hermit, and built a cell near this church, where 
he lived in the practice of the greateſt auſte- 
ritt His name ſoon became ſo famous, that 
many came to receive ſpiritual inſtruction from 
him; ſome. of whom, touched with the' piety of 
his diſcourſes, renounced the world, and put 
themſelves under his direction. Their number 


| 
| 
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tion, is to teach young women in the principles of 
religion, to relieve the poor, and viſit the ſick. 
As they are not under any obligation to celibacy, 
ſo they may leave the convent whenever they 
pleaſe, and enter into the marriage ſtate. They 
have many houſes in the ſtate of Venice, and 
their habit is either black or brown, according 
to their choice. 

In Spain ther a very remarkable order of 
religious, called J/hippers, or Diſciplinarians, who 
make a grand proceſſion on Good Friday; and on 
ſuch occaſions, not only all the great officers 
of : ſtate are preſent, but even the King, queen, 
and the royal family, The preparation to it has 
the moſt mournful appearance; for the king's 
guards march with their muſkets covered with 
crape, and all the drums are muffled. In ſhort, 
the whole proceſſion ſhews the genius of the na- 
tion, as naturally turned to an exceſs of devotion, 
and pleaſed with every thing that has the 4ppear- 
ance of exterior piety. Theſe pretended peni- 
tents do not undertake theſe exerciſes from mo- 
tives of devotion, but only to pleaſe their miſ- 
treſſes who are ſlaves to 1 They whip 
themſelves with ſmall cords, to the ends of which. 
are fixed little balls of wax, ſtuck through with 
pieces of glaſs, and fo artful are they, that they 
can, at any time make the blood ſpring out, 
which 1s very pleaſing to the ladies. 

Theſe whippers wear a long cas covered with 
cambric, three feet high, in the form of a ſugar- 
loaf, from which falls a piece of linen that covers 
their faces. They wear white gloves, and their 
ſleeves are tied with ribbons. 

Crofiers, or Croſs-bearers, are another order in 


| the church of Rome, and were founded in memory 


| 


| 


continued to increaſe ſo faſt every day, that the 


ducheſs of. Biſſignano, a pious lady, gave them 
the mountain where the church ſtood, with all 
the lands belonging to it; and her donation was 
confirmed by a bull of Pope Pius IV. 1562. 


| 


They agreed to live according to the rule of the | 


Auguſtine monks, and they firſt took their ſolemn 
vows in 1591. In 1600, they were put under 
ſome new regulations, and at preſent they have 
about twelve convents. Their habit conſiſts of 
a tawney coloured gown, reaching; to their knees, 
and'tied round the waiſt with a leather girdle. 

In the ſtate. of Venice, where much freedom 
is allowed to the religious, there is an order, cal- 
led Dimaſſes ; conſiſting of young maids and wi- 
dows. They were founded by Deijanara Valma- 
rana, the widow of a Venetian nobleman of high 
rank. This lady having taken the habit of the 
third order of St. Francis, retired with four poor 
women, to a houſe belonging to herſelf. 

In the molt retired manner they lived together 
in the practice of every Chriſtian duty, under 
the direction of a Franciſcan friar, who preſcribed 
rules for them in 1584, and this gave birth to 
other houſes of the ſame nature. None are ad- 
mitted into this order, till after three years pro- 
bation ; and there are not above nine or ten of 
them in one houſe, who once every year elect a 
tuperior ; and ſhe is obliged to be thirty years of 
age, No men are tobe admitted into their houſes, 
and their chief employment, beſides acts of devo- 


bearers were eſtabliſhed in Flanders by the dukes 


and honour of the finding the real croſs upon 
which our Saviour ſuffered, by Helena, mother 
of the emperor Conſtantine the Great. Theſe 
croſs- bearers were inſtituted many years ago, but 
now they are greatly fallen into contempt, little 
regard being paid to them by the other religious 
orders. The popes, however, have given ſome 
countenance to them, and under their protection 
they ſtill continue to exiſt. They wear a croſs of 
red cloth upon their breaſts. Before the Refor- 
mation, they had ſeveral houſes in England, par- 
ticularly one in London, on the ſpot now called 
Crutched-friars, whereas the proper name of it 
is Croſſed-friars. In the year 1188, theſe croſs- 


of Burgundy, who, at that time, were much en- 
gaged in carrying on the cruſades. Theodore 
de Celles, a relation of the duke of Burgundy, 
having been ſome years in Syria, happened to 
converſe with ſeveral religious of this order ; 
and being ſtruck with the piety of their lives, 
and ſimplicity. of their manners, he reſolved: to 
bring the order into his own country. Accor- 
dingly upon his return home, he laid aſide his 


military habit, and became a canon in the cathe- 


dral church of Leige; but reſolving to carry 
his deſign further into execution, he obtained of 


the biſhop of Liege, the church of St. Thibaut, 


near the town of 18 where, with his com- 


panions, he laid the foundation of the order of 

the Holy Croſs, which ſoon afterwards ſpread 

itſelf over many nations. | 

| The ſuperior of this order receives epiſcopal 

ordination, and wears a mitre, with à golden 
croſs 
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croſs, in the ſame manner as a biſhop. 

There is an order in the Romiſh church, of 
great antiquity, and much eſteemed, called Clu- 
mac Monks, and is the firſt branch of the Bene- 
dictines. It was firſt founded in the year 910, 
by St. Bernon, of the 12 * family of Burgundy, 
who built a monaſtery for them in the town of 
Clugni, in France, near the banks of the river 
Grone. Theſe monks were remarkable for their 
ſanctity, becauſe they ſung two ſolemn maſſes 
every day. They ſpent moſt of their time in vi- 


ſiting the ſick, and diſtributed the whole of their | 
revenues, beſides what was neceſſary for their | 
| firing him to interfere in rectifying the abuſes 
| which had crept in through the means of father 
| Elias. h 

| the pope, and father John Parent appointed in 
| his room, who made ſeveral regulations, and re- 
| eſtabliſhed the ſtrit obſervance of the rule of 
| St. Francis, which had been neglected during the 


own ſupport, to relieve the wants of the poor. 
In preparing the bread for the euchariſt, they 
uſed the following ceremonies. They choſe the 
wheat grain by grain, and then waſhed it very 
carefully; after this a ſacriſt carried it to the 
mill, to be ground, and waſhed the mill ſtones 
all over, ſpreading a curtain around the place, 
that no air might come near it. They waſhed 
the meal in pure water, and made it up in ſmall 
loaves moulded in boxes of iron. At laſt, this 
order grew into ſuch high 4 n. that they had 
convents in every part of the known world. They 
were firſt brought into England, in the year 1077, 
and many convents were built for them, all 
which were demoliſhed at the Reformation, and 
their revenues ſeized for the crown. At preſent 
they have many houſes in France, Italy, and other 
Roman catholic countries ; and once in every 
three years, they hold general chapters for every 
convent: but they are not ſo rich as they were 
formerly, many perſons, otherwiſe well attached 
to the doctrines of the church of Rome, having 
withdrawn their bounty from them, and given it 
to ſome others for whom they had higher eſteem. 
The Nuns of the conception of our Lady, a reli- 
gious order of the church of Rome, were founded 
by Beatrix, a pious lady in the kingdom of Por- 
tugal, about the year 1462; this lady, having 
been carried to the court of Caſtile, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward king of Portugal, whom 
the king of Caſtile had married. She was ex- 
tremely beautiful, and the king falling in love 
with her, it ſo enraged the jealous queen, that 
ſhe ordered her to be locked up in a chamber, 
where ſhe was kept without victuals or drink three 
days. In this afflicted condition ſhe implored 
the aſſiſtance of the bleſſed Virgin, who appeared 
to her and comforted her, promiſing her a ſpeedy 
deliverance, which ſoon after took place. But 
Beatrix, fearing that the queen would again 
wreak her vengeance upon her, withdrew pri- 
vately and fled to Toledo, where ſhe took ſhelter 
in a convent of Dominicans nuns, and lived there 
forty years in the practice of every religious 
duty. 
it was in this convent that the bleſſed Virgin 
appeared again to her, and inſpired her with the 
delign of founding an order of nuns in honour of 
her own immaculate conception. For this pur- 
poſe ſhe obtained of the queen a grant of the 
palace of Galliana, where was a chapel dedicated 
to the honour of St. Faith ; and Beatrix, accom- 
panied by twelve young women, took poſſeſſion 
of it. Their habit was a white gown and ſca- 
pulary, with the image of the bleſſed Virgin upon 
it, and their order was confirmed in the year 
1489, by pope Innocent VIII. At preſent they 
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have many convents throughout the different na- 


tions of Europe, where the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion is * eſſed, but particularly in Portugal, 


Spain, Italy and Flanders. 

In the year 1229, a religious order was founded 
by father Elias, a Franciſcan friar, under the 
name of Cęſarians. This friar obtained a bull 
from pope Gregory IX. to build a church in ho- 


nour of St. Francis, and he erected it with ſuch 


magnificence as was no way ſuitable to the hu- 
mility of the order, nor to the poverty which St. 
Francis had enjoined to his order. This induced 
St. Anthony of Padua, to apply to the pope, de- 


Accordingly, father Elias was depoſed by 


9 of his predeceſſor. But this Elias, 
y artful management and intrigues, ſecretly 
gained over many of the religious, who, in a ge- 
neral chapter held in 1236, loudly demanded the 
reſtoration of Elias, complaining that he had 
been unjuſtly depoſed, and he was accordingly 
re- elected in a very tumultuous manner. The 
greateſt part of the order, as is conſiſtent with 
the nature of man, being enemies to poverty, 
they adhered to Elias, under whoſe ſecond go- 
vernment all the former diſorders that had been 
ſo much complained of, began to revive. The 
reviving few who adhered to the order of St. 
Francis, remonſtrated to father Elias, who, in- 
ſtead of liſtening to their complaints, baniſhed 
ſeveral of them 3 the convent, among whom 
was Ceſarius their leader, and from him they were 
called Ceſarians. At preſent the Ceſarians have 
but few convents, for they were ſo much per- 
ſecuted by the Franciſcans, that we ſeldom hear 
their name mentioned, | | 
The Camaladolites, a religious order in the 
church of Rome, was founded by St. Romuald, 
a native of Ravenna, and deſcended from the 
noble family, who received the titles of dukes of 
that city. This Romuald had been in his youth 
a profeſſed debauchee, and his conſtitution being 
in a manner worn out by his vices, he was ſeized 
with remorſe of conſcience, and therefore reſolved 
to devote the remains of a decayed body to the 
ſervice of God. For this purpoſe, he retired to 
Mount Caſlin, where he met with a devout monk, 
whoſe pious converſation induced him to take 
upon him the habit of the order. Being very 
zealons, and finding that many abuſes had 7 5 
into the convent, he reproved the monks for 
their vices, who were ſo much offended, that they 
conſpired to murder him. Having had notice 
of their intentions, he left the convent, and re- 
tired to the ſtate of Venice, where he met with a 
hermit, with whom he lived ſome time, prac- 
tiſing all the auſterities of a recluſe life. At 
that time, the duke of Venice, reſolving to 
end his days in a convent, reſigned his regal dig- 
nity, and in company with Romuald, and Marino 
the other hermet his companion, ſet ſail for Bar- 
celona, in Spain, There it was, that the duke 
took upon him the habit of a monk in the mo- 
naſtery of St. Michale, and Marino and Romu- 
ald returned to a hermitage. After ſome time, 
. * Romuald 


Roumbald returned to Italy, and ſettled in the 
monaſtery of St. Claſſe, at that time in high re- 

ute, but not. under proper government with 
reſpe& to moral and religious duties. 

The emperor Otho being at that time in Italy, 
and hearing of the abuſes that had crept into this 
monaſtery reſolved to reform it, and for that pur- 

oſe made Roumbald abbot; but Roumbald find- 
ing all his attempts to reform the monks, fruitleſs 
laid down his paſtoral ſtaff, and retired to Pa- 
lermo. There, and in ſeveral other-places, he 
built convents, but the monks in theſe refuſing 
to live according to his rules, he retired to a 
ſolitary place on the Appenine mountains, called 
Cumaldali, where he founded his order, 1012. 
He ordered that all his diſciples ſhould tive in 
ſeparate cells, and never meet together but in 
the times of public prayer. On Sundays and 
Thurſdays they feed on herbs; and the reſt of 
the week on bread and water. The auſterities 
uſed by the monks of this order, contrary to the 
common notions of mankind, occaſioned it to 
encreaſe ſo faſt, that within a few years they had 
convents in moſt parts of Italy. At preſent they 
are extremely rich, but we do not find that the 
monks have ever diſtinguiſhed themſelves in | 
branches of literature. 

The Carthufians were a religious order, found- 
ed in the year 1080, by one Bruno, a very learned 
man, of the biſhopric of Cologn, and profeſſor of | 

| 
| 


philoſophy at Paris. The occaſion of its inſtitu- 
tion is related as follows. A friend of Bruno's, who 
had been looked upon as a good liver, being dead, 
Bruno attended his funeral, but whilſt the ſer- 
vice was performing in the church, the dead man, 
who lay upon a bier, raiſed himſelf up, and ſaid, 
By the juſt judgement of God, I am accuſed. The 
company being aſtoniſhed at this unuſual ac- 
cident, the burial was deferred to the next day ; 
when, the concourſe of people being much 
greater, the dead man again raiſed himſelf up, 
and ſaid, By the juſt judgement of God, I am con- 
demned. This miracle, it is pretended, wrought 
ſuch an effect on Bruno, and ſix more, that the 
immediately retired to the deſert of Chartreux, 
in the dioceſe of Grenoble, in Dauphine; where 
Hugh, biſhop of that dioceſe, aſſigned them a 
ſpot of ground, and where Bruno built his 
firſt monaſtery, under the following rigid in- 
ſtitutes. 

His monks were to wear a hair- cloth next their 
body, a white caſſock, and over it a black cloak: 
they were never to eat fleſh; to faſt every Friday 
on bread and water; to eat alone in their cham- 
bers, except upon certain feſtivals; and to ob- 
ſerve an almoſt perpetual ſilence: none were al- 
lowed to go out N the monaſtery, except the 
prior and procurator, and they only about the 
buſineſs of the houſe. | 

The Carthuſians, fo called from the place of 
their firſt inſtitution, are a very rigid order. 
They are not to go out of their cells, except to 
church, without leave of their ſuperior, and 
they are not to ſpeak to any perſon, even their | 
own brother, without leave. They may not keep 
any part of their portion of meat or drink till | 
the next day, except herbs or fruit. Their bed is | 
of ſtraw, covered with a felt or coarſe cloth; | 
their cloathing, two hair cloths, two cowls, two | 
Pair of hoſe and a cloak, all coarſe. Every monk 

15 | 
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has two needles, ſome thread, ſciſſars, a comb, a 
razor, a hone, an ink-horn, pens, chalk, two 
pumice-ſtones ; likewiſe two pots, two porrin- 
gers, a baſon, two ſpoons, a knife, a drinking 
cup, a water pot, a falt, a diſh, a towel; and, for 
fire, tinder, flint, wood, and an ax, 
In the refectory, they are to keep their eyes on 
the meat, their hands on the table, their attention 
on the reader, and their heart fixed on God. 
When allowed to diſcourſe, they are to do it 
modeſtly, not to whiſper, nor talk aloud, nor to 
be contentious. They confeſs to the prior every 
Saturday, but women are not allowed to come 
into their churches, that the monks may not ſee 
ny thing, which may provoke them to lewd- 
neſs. | 

It is computed, there are an hundred and ſe- 
venty-two houſes of Carthuſians, whereof five 
are of nuns, who practiſe the ſame auſterities as 
the monks. They are divided into ſixteen pro- 
vinces, each of which has two viſitors. There 
have been ſeveral canonized ſaints of this order; 
four cardinals, ſeventy-ſix archbiſhops and bi- 
ſhops, and a great many very learned writers. 

The convents of this order are generally very 
beautiful and magnificent. That of Naples, 
though but ſmall, ſurpaſſes all the reſt' in orna- 
ments and riches. Nothing 1s to be ſeen in the 
church and houſe but marble and jaſper, and the 
apartments of the prior are rather like thoſe of a 
prince, than a poor monk. There are innume- 
rable ſtatues, baſs-reliefs, paintings, &c. toge- 
ther with very fine gardens; all which, joined 
with the holy and exemplary life of the good re- 
ligious, draw the curioſity of all ſtrangers, who 
viſit Naples. The Carthuſians ſettled in Eng- 
land about the year 1180. They had ſeveral 
monaſteries here, particularly at Witham in So- 
merſetſhire; Hinton, in the ſame county; Beau- 
val, in Nottinghamſhire; Kingſton upon Hull; 
Mount-grace, in Yorkſhire ; Eppewort in Lin- 
colnſhire ; Shene, in Surry ; and one near Co- 
ventry. In London, they had a famous mo- 
naſtery, ſince called from the Carthuſians, who 
were ſettled there, the CHARTER-HOUSE. 

The Ciſtertian Monks, were a religious order, 
founded in the eleventh century, by St. Robert, 
a Benedictine, and abbot of Moleme. Certain 
anchorets of a neighbouring foreſt, having heard 
of St. Robert, then abbot of St. Michael de la 
Tonnere, intreated him to take upon him the 
direction of them; but the prior of his monaſ- 
tery, and ſome of the antient monks, obſtructed 
his complying with their requeſt. Thoſe monks 
of Tonnere lived under ſo great a relaxation of 
diſcipline, that abbot Robert loſt all hopes of 
reforming them, and therefore left them, and 
retired to the abbey of Montier-la-celle, in which 
he had formerly been a monk. Soon after, he 
was choſen prior of the monaſtery of S. Augul- 
phus, which was dependant on that abbey ; and 
then it was, that the afore-named anchorets ap- 
plied themſelves to the pope, who granted them. 
a brief, which directed the abbot of Montier-la- 
celle to deliver Robert to them, they having 
made choice of him to govern them. Robert 
was well pleaſed with the pope's order, and ac- 
cordingly joined thoſe anchorets, whom he led 
into the foreſt of Moleme, where they built 
themfelves little cells made of the boughs of 


TY. trees, 
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trees, and a lictle oratory, in honour of the 
Holy Trinity. But, theſe hermits falling into a 
relaxation, and Robert not being able to re- 
claim them, he left them, and retired to a de- 
ſert called Haur, where there were religious men, 
who lived in much unity and ſimplicity of heart, 
and who choſe him for their abbot. But thoſe 
of Moleme made uſe of the authority of the pope, 
to oblige him to return, and govern them as he 
had done before. 

Some of theſe religious of Moleme, obſerv- 
ing, that their cuſtoms and manners were not 
ſuitable to the rule of St. Benedict, ſeriouſly en- 
deavoured to apply ſome remedy. Accordingly 
they had recourſe to abbot Robert, who promiſed 
to aſſiſt them in their pious deſign ; but, it being 


impoſſible for them to effect their purpoſe in that 
abbey, on account of the relaxation which reign- 
ed there, Robert and twenty-one others, by the 
permiſſion of the pope, quitted the abbey of 
Moleme, and went to ſettle in a place called 
Citeaux, in the dioceſe of Chalons. It was a 
deſert covered with wood and brambles, where 
theſe religious formed to themſelves little wood- 
en cells, with the conſent of the lords of the ſoil. | 
They ſettled there on the 21ſt of March, 1098, 
being St. Benedict's day, and Eudo, duke of 
Burgundy, aſſiſted them in building a monaſtery, 
and gave them land and cattle; and the biſhop 
of Chalons gave Robert the paſtoral ſtaff, as 
abbot, erecting the new monaſtery into an 
abbey. 3 
The following year, Robert, being ordered 
by the pope to reſume the government of the 
abbey of Moleme, was ſucceeded, in that of Ci- 
teaux, by Alberic ; and pope Paſchal, by a bull 
of the year 1100, took that monaſtery under his 
protection. Alberic drew up the firſt ſtatutes for 
the monks of Citaux, or Ciſtertians, in which he 
enjoined the ſtrict obſervance of the rule of St. 
Benedict. The habit of theſe religious, of the 
monaſtery of Citeaux, was, at firſt, black : but 
they pretend, that the Holy Virgin, appearing 
to St. Alberic, gave him a white habit, from 
which time they changed their black habit for a 
white one, only retaining the black ſcapulary. In 
memory of this change they keep a feſtival on 
the 5th of Auguſt, which they call, the deſcent 
of the bleſſed Virgin at Citeaux, and the mira- 
culous changing of the habit from black to 
white. The number of thoſe, who embraced. 
the Ciſtertian order, increaſing, it was neceſſary 
to build more monaſteries. Accordingly, in 
1113, Stephen, abbot of Citeaux, built that of 
La Ferte, in the dioceſe of Chalons. The next 
year, he founded Pontigni, if the dioceſe of 
Auxerre, Clairvaux, in the dioceſe of Langres, 
was built in 1115. The order increaſed farther, 
in 1118, by the founding of four other monaſte- 
ries, which were Prully, La Cour-Dieu, Trois- 
Fontaines, and Bonnevaux; and, in the follow- 
ing year 1119, Bouras, Fontenay, Cadovin, and 
Maran, were founded. Then Stephen formed 
all theſe monaſteries into one body, and drew up 
the conſtitutions of the order; which he called 
The Charter of Charity, containing, in five chap- 
ters, all the neceſſary rules for the eſtabliſhment 
and government of the order. | 
The firſt chapter of that charter enjoins the 
literal obſervance of the rule of St. Benedict, as 
15 1 


it was obſerved at Citeaux ; the ſecond regulate: 
the power of the abbots; the third ſettles the 
manner of holding general chapters, and decid- 
ing differences therein; the fourth regulates the 
election of abbots, and the qualifications of the 
electors and elected; the fifth and laſt treats of 
the reſignation and depoſition of abbots. This 
order made a ſurpriſing progreſs. Fifty years 
after its inſtitution, it had five hundred abbies; 
and, an hundred years afterwards, it boaſted of 
eighteen hundred abbies, moſt of which had 
been founded before the year 1200. , This great 
progreſs muſt be aſcribed to the ſanctity of the 
Ciſtertians, of whom cardinal de Vitry, in his 
weſtern hiſtory, ſays, „ the whole church of 
« Chriſt was full of the high reputation and 
te opinion of their ſanctity, as it were with the 
« odour of ſome divine balſam, and that there 
ce was no country or province, wherein this vine, 
© loaded with bleſſings, had not ſpread forth its 
« branches.” And, deſcribing their obſery- 


- ances, he ſays, „they neither wore ſkins nor 


ce ſhirts, nor ever eat ſheſh, except in ſickneſs, 
« and abſtained from fiſh, eggs, milk, and 
« cheeſe: they lay only upon ſtraw-beds, in 
ce their tunics and cowls : they roſe at midnight, 
« and ſang praiſes to God till break of day: 
« they ſpent the day in labour, reading, and 
cc prayer; and, in all their exerciſes, they ob- 
c ſerved a ſtrict and continual ſilence: They 
cc faſted from the feaſt of the Exaltation of the 
« Holy Croſs till Eaſter; and they exerciſed 
cc hoſpitality towards the poor, with extraordi- 
« nary charity.” 
The order of Ciſtertians became, in time, fo 
powerful, that it governed almoſt all Europe, 
both in ſpirituals and temporals. It did alſo 
great ſervice to the church, by means of the emi- 
nent men 1t produced. Theſe religious were 
employed by the pope to convert the Albigenſes. 
Some authors ſay; there have been ſix popes of 
this order; but it will be difficult to find any 
more than Eugenius III. and Benedict XII. It 
boaſts of about forty cardinals, a great number 
of archbiſhops, biſhops, and famous writers. 
Several kings and queens have preferred the ha- 
bit of this order to their royal robes and crowns : 
in the ſingle monaſtery of Trebnitz, in Sileſia, 
they reckon above forty princeſſes of Poland, 
who have taken the habit there. What adds 
farther to the reputation of the order, is, that 
the military orders of Calatrava, Alcantara, and 
Monteſa, in Spain; and thoſe of Chriſt and Avis, 
in Portugal, are ſubject to it. The abbot of 
Citeaux is the ſuperior-general, and father of the 
Ciſtertian order: but his power is more limited 
than that of the other generals of orders. This 
abbey has twenty- ſix immediate daughters, which 
are called of its generation. The general chap- 
ter is always held at Citeaux. Only the Latin 
tongue is ſpoken in their general chapters. For- 
merly, cardinals, archbiſhops, and biſhops, uſed 
to be preſent at the chapters. Pope Eugenius III 
honoured it with his preſence in the year 1148. 
The habit of the Ciſtertian monks is a white 
robe, in the nature of a caſſock, with a black 
ſcapulary and hood, and is girt with a woolen 
girdle. In the choir they wear over it a white 
cowl. | f 
The hiſtorians of the Ciſtertian order are not 
agreed 


W 


' which from his name are called Celeſtines. 


Are to the original of the nuns of this 
ig ' Lone afcribe it to St. Humbelina, ſiſter 
of St. Bernard; others to St. Bernard himſelf. 
The moſt probable opinion is, that the firſt mo- 
naſtery of nuns of this order was founded at Tart, 
in the dioceſe of Langres, in the year 1120, by 
St. Stephen, abbot of Citeaux. The auſterity 
of the Ciſtertians, at their firſt inſtitution, would 
not allow the women, who are tenderer than the 
men, to undergo ſo heavy a yoke. After the 
foundation of the monaſtery of Tart, ſeveral 
others were founded in France, as thoſe of Fer- 
vaquez in the dioceſe of Noion, Bladech in the 
dioceſe of St. Omer, Montreuil near Laon, &c. 
The number of theſe monaſteries increaſed ſo 
much, that, if we may believe the hiſtorians of 
the order, there were ſix thouſand of them. The 
habit of the 3 ee is a white tunic, and 
ſcapulary, and girdle. 18 

ie 3 of Ciſtertians in England 
was that of Waverly in Surry, built in the year 
1129, by William Gifford, biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter. Though theſe monks followed the rule of 
St. Benedict, they were called, by the Engliſh, 
not Benedictines, but White F ryars. The cata- 
logue of Ciſtertians monaſteries, in the reign of 
Edward I. when that prince granted his protec- 
tion to all the monaſteries, amounted in number 
to lixty- two. 2 | 5 | 

Pope Celeſtin V. inſtituted a religious _— 

e 
original name of this pope was Peter de Meuron, 
of whom we have the following account. He 
was born at Iſernia, a little town in the kingdom 
of Naples, in the year 1215. His parents were 
poor, and in his early youth he retired to a ſoli- 
tary mountain, where he devoted himſelf wholly 
to meditation and prayer. The fame of his 
piety brought many perſons to viſit him; ſome 
of whom reſolved to forſake the pleaſures of life, 
and to accompany him in his ſolitude. With 
theſe he formed a kind of community, in the 
year 1254, Which was approved by Pope Urban 
IV. 1264, and erected into a diſtinct order, cal- 
led the hermits of St. Damien. This ſociety 
was governed by Peter de Meuron till 1286, 
when his love of ſolitude and retirement, indu- 
ced him to quit the charge. In 1294, he was 
elected pope, when he took the name of Celeſ- 
tine, and his order were called Celeſtines. By 
his bull he confirmed the order, which at that 
time had twenty monaſteries, but he died ſoon 
after, having been pope only five months, 

Soon after his death, his order increaſed fo faſt 
that they had convents not only in Italy, but 
likewiſe in France, and in many parts of Ger- 
many. They eat no fleſh at any time, except 
when they are ſick, and they riſe two hours after 
midnight to ſay mattins. They faſt every Wed- 
neſday and Friday, and their habit 1s a white 
gown, with a hood of the ſame colour, and a 
black ſcapulary. 8 
The Capuchius, are a religous inſtitution of the or- 
der of St. Francis. They owe their original to Mat- 
thew de Baſſi, a Franciſcan of the duchyof Urbino; 
who, having ſeen St. Francis repreſented with a 
ſharp- pointed capuchin, or cowl, began to wear 
the like, in 1525, with the permiſſion of pope 
Clement VII. His example was followed by two 
other religious, named Lewis and Raphael de 
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Foſſembrun; and the pope, by a brief, granted 
theſe three monks leave to retire to ſome her- 
mitage; and retain their new habit; and the re- 
tirement they choſe, was the hermitage of the 
Camaldolites, near Maſſacio, where they were 
very charitably received. This innovation in the 
habit of the order gave great offence to the 
Franciſcans, whoſe provincial perſecuted theſe 
poor monks, and obliged them to fly from place 
to place. Atlaſt, they took refuge in the pa- 
lace of the duke de Camarino, by whoſe credit 
they were received under the obedience of the 
conventuals, in the quality of hermits minors, 
in the year 1527. The next year, the pope ap- 
proved this union, and confirmed to them the 
privilege of wearing the ſquare capuchin, and 
admitting among them all, who would take the 
habit. Thus the order of the Capuchins, ſo 
called from wearing the capuchin, began in the 
e | 

Their firſt eſtabliſhment was at Colmenzono, 
about a league from Camarino, in a convent of 
the order of St. Jerom, which had been aban- 
doned. But, their numbers increaſing, Lewis 
de Foſſembrun built another ſmall .convent at 
Montmelon, in the territory of Camarino. The 
great number of converſions, which the Capu- 
chins made by their preaching, and the aſſiſtance 
they gave the people in a contagious diſtemper, 
with which Italy was afflicted the ſame year, 1528, 
gained them an univerſal eſteem. In 1529, 
Lewis de Foſſembrun built for them two other 
convents ; the one at Alyacina in the territory of 
Fabriano, the other at Foſſembrun in the dutchy 
of Urbino. Matthew de Baſſi, being choſen 
their vicar general, drew up conſtitutions for the 
government of this order. They enjoined among 
other things, that the Capuchins ſhould perform 
divine ſervice without ſinging ; that they ſhould 
ſay but one mals a day in their convents : they 
directed the hours of mental prayer, morning and 
evening, the days of diſciplining themſelves; and 
thoſe of ſilence : they forbad the monks to hear 
the confeſſions of ſeculars; and enjoined them 
always to travel on foot: they recommended 
poverty in the ornaments of their church, and 
prohibited in them the uſe of gold, ſilver, and 
ilk; the pavilions of the altars were to be of 
ſtuff, and the chalices of tin. | 

This order ſoon ſpread itſelf over all Italy, and 
into Sicily. In 1573, Charles IX. demanded of 
Pope Gregory XIII. to have the order of Capu- 
chins eſtabliſhed in France, which that pope con- 
ſented to; and their firſt ſettlement in that king- 
dom was 1n the little town of Picpus near Paris ; 
which they ſoon quitted, to ſettle at Meudon, 
from whence they were introduced into the ca- 
pitalof thekingdom. In 1606, pope Paul V. gave 
them leave toacceptofaneſtabliſhment, which was 
offered them in Spain. They even paſſed the 
ſeas, to labour the converſion of the infidels; and 
their order is become ſo conſiderable, that it is at 
preſent divided into more than ſixty provinces, con- 


| ſiſting of near one thouſand ſix hundred convents 


and twenty five thouſand monks, beſides the miſſi- 
ons of Brazil, Congo, Barbary, Greece, Syria, and 
Egypt. Among thoſe, who have preferred the 
poverty and humility of the Capuckins to the 
advantages of birth and fortune, was the famous 
Alphonſo d' Eſt, duke of Modena and Reggio, 


who - 
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who after the death of his wife Iſabella, took the 
habit of this order at Munich, in the year 1626, 
under the name of brother John-Baptiſt, and 
died in the convent of Caſtelnuovo, in 1644. In 
France likewiſe the great duke de Joyeuſe, after 
having diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a great general, 
became a Capuchin, in September 1587. 

Father Paul obſerves, © that the Capuckins 
te preſerve their reputation, by reaſon of their 
wo 1 and that if they ſhould ſuffer the 
«« leaſt change in their inſtitution, they would 
« acquire no immoveable eſtates by it, but 
« would loſe the alms they now receive.” He 
adds: It ſeems therefore as if here an abſolute 
period were put to all future acquiſitions and 
te improvements in this gainful trade: for who- 
ce ever ſhould go about to inſtitute a new order, 
« with a power of acquiring eſtates, ſuch an 
te order would certainly find no credit in the 
« world; and if a prof non of poverty were a 
ce part of the inſtitution, there could be no ac- 
ce quifitions made whilſt that laſted ; nor would 
te there be any credit left, when that was broke.” 

There is likewiſe an order of Capuchin nuns, 
who follow the rule of St. Clara. Their firſt eſta- 
bliſhment was at Naples in 1538; and their foun- 
dreſs was the venerable mother Maria Laurentia 
Longa, of a noble family of Catalonia; a lady 
of the moſt uncommon piety and devotion. 
Some Capuchins coming to ſettle at Naples, ſhe 
obtained ſor them, by her credit with the arch- 
biſhop, the church of St. Euphebia without the 
City : ſoon after which ſhe built a monaſtery of 
virgins, under the name of Our Lady of Jeru- 
ſalem, into which ſhe retired in 1534, together 
with nineteen young women, who engaged them- 
ſelves by ſolemn vows to follow the third rule 
of St. Francis. The pope gave the govern- 
ment of this monaſtery to the Capuchins ; and, 
ſoon after, the nuns quitted the third rule of 
St. Francis, to embrace the more rigorous rule 
of St. Clara, from the auſterity of which they 
had the name of Nuns of the Paſſion, and that 
of Capuchins from the habit they took, which 
was that of the Capuchins. | 

After the death of their foundreſs, another 
monaſtery of Capuchins was eſtabliſhed at 


Rome, near the Quirinal palace, and was called | 


the monaſtery of the Holy Sacrament ; and a 
third, in the ſame city, built by cardinal Baro- 
nius. Theſe foundations were approved, in the 
year 1600, by pope Clement VIII. and confir- 
med by Gregory XV. There were afterwards 
ſeveral other eſtabliſhments of Capuchins : in 
particular one at Paris, in 1604, founded by the 
ducheſs de Mercœur; who put crowns of thorns 
on the heads of the young women, whom ſhe 
placed in her monaſtery. 

As the religious orders are now utterly aboliſh- 
ed in this country, in conſequence of the refor- 
mation from popery, it is neceſſary before we 
diſmiſs this article, to take ſome notice of the 
effects they had on the minds of the people, both 
in a civil and a religious light. 

And firſt in a civil light, they had their advan- 
tages and their diſadvantages. The vaſt eſtates 


beſtowed upon them for their ſupport, were let 


at eaſy rents to tenants, and for the moſt part the 
rents were taken from what the earth produced. 
This encouraged induſtry, and promoted agri- 
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culture, the people reſided in the country, where 
poverty was ſeldom known, and thoſe cities which 
now make ſuch a diſtinguiſhing figure in Britain, 


|| were then little better than contemptible villages, 


The people in the country were ſatisfied with their 
conditions, becauſe the cities and towns had no 
temptations to preſent them with. How different 
in the preſent age, when the country is depopu- 
lated, and the cities crowded with unthinking 
perſons, who are verging towards the brink of de- 
ſtruction. The lands which formerly belonged 
to theſe houſes, are now in the hands of laymen, 
who, not being willing to ſet any bounds to their 
extravagance, keep the farmers tenants at will, 
and raiſe their rents to ſuch an exorbitant height, 
that the price of all ſorts of proviſions daily in- 
creaſes and the country is in a manner neg- 
lected. 

But the diſadvantage in a civil light was the 


diſcouragement they gave to marriage. This 
was an unnatural ſentiment, becauſe every man 
| ſhould have his own wife, and every woman her 


own huſband. It was the defign of God, that 
it ſhould be ſo, leſt unnatural crimes ſhould take 
place, and men become even worle than the beaſts 
that periſh. Many accuſations were preferred 
againſt thoſe who lived in convents at the time of 
the reformation, ſome of which are too ſhocking 
to be mentioned, and for the honour of human 
nature, we hope that a great number of them 
were falſe. This will appear the more probable, 
when we conſider, that too many of thoſe who 
promoted the reformation, had their own intereſt 
in view, more than the glory of God, or the hap- 
pineſs of immortal ſouls. But ſtill, perhaps 
tome part of the accuſation was too true, for to 
uſe the words of the moraliſt, © Shut nature out 
« at the door, and ſhe will come in at the 
ce window.” Celibacy is no crime, when volun- 
tarily choſen, and ſubmitted to in purity, but it 
becomes dangerous when impoſed. The antient 
hermits, in times of perſecution, and of whom 
we have already given an account, were under 
the neceſſity of living in a ſtate of celibacy, but 
the cauſe being removed, the effect ſhould ceaſe. 
There was no neceſſity that the monks ſhould 
live in a ſtate of celibacy, and if ſo, how great 
was their error in obliging young perſons who 
devoted themſelves to a religious life, to be de- 
prived of all thoſe innocent pleaſures which will 
always take place between the ſexes, when flow- 
ing from virtuous love. 

Secondly, in a religious light. The great 
error of the monaſtic life conſiſted in the monks, 
like the Phariſees of old, having conſidered 
themſelves as far ſuperior in religion to the reſt 
of the world. Self-righteouſneſs is contrary to 
every thing in genuine religion, whether natural 
or revealed. It precludes all neceſſity for re- 
pentance, and teaches poor ſinful mortals to look 
down with contempt and diſdain upon many of 
their fellow-creatures, who perhaps are greater 
objects of the Divine favour than themſelves. 
The monks taught the people to believe that the 
ſecular clergy were no better than hirelings, be- 
cauſe they received the tythes appointed by law, 
for the ſtated diſcharge of their duty, whereas 
the monks themſelves enjoyed greater eſtates, 
without doing any duty art all. 

Bur with all theſe errors, the monaſtic life had 


its 


— 
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i tages in a religious light. In an age of 
i ON Shen the 2 lived by the ſword, 
and the poor were their ſubmiſſive vaſſals, many 
events took place, which we, who pride ourſelves 
for living in better times, look back to like a 
dream in the records of hiſtory. A huſband de- 
rived of a wife by the barbarity of lawleſs rob- 
bers, his daughter raviſhed, and his ſon killed in 
defending injured innocence, often induced ſome 
of our great noblemen to retire from the world, 
and build convents for thoſe in the ſame diſtreſſed 
circumſtances with themſelves. In theſe places, 
the diſconſolate widow, the maiden injured by 
her falſe lover, the orphan, the ſick, and the 
wounded found an afſylum ; the world had for- 
gotten them, and they were dead to the pleaſures 
and the allurements of it. Wy 
It was the great error of the Reformation, that 
theſe religious houſes were not preſerved, for rea- 
ſon of a ſimilar nature. The revenues appro- 
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priated for their ſupport would have been ſuf- 
ficient to ſupport the aged and the afflicted, ſo 
that we ſhould have had no occaſion for work- 
houſes and hoſpitals. The youth of both ſexes 
belonging to our induſtrious poor, would have. 
been brought up in the principles of virtue and 
religion, till they had been fit to go out to trades; 
and charity ſchools would have been, in man 
reſpects, unneceſſary, And to conclude, biſhop 
Burnet tells us, that archbiſhop Leighton, one of 
the greateſt divines who have lived ſince the age 
of the apoſtles, often lamented that theſe religious 
houſes 7 not been kept up for men of morti- 
fied tempers to ſpend the remainder of their 
lives in, without the entanglement of oaths and 
vows. All this, however, was rendered ineffec- 
tual, by the rapaciouſneſs of our princes and no- 
bility ; but the ſubject is ſo melancholy, that we 
ſhall not dwell any longer upon it. 


Rites and Ceremonies in 


IRST, of the election of the pope. When 
F the pope dies, the care of the government 

is committed to four cardinals, viz. The 
firſt cardinal biſhop, the firſt cardinal prieſt, the 
firſt cardinal deacon, and the cardinal chamber- 
lain of the houſhold. The firſt three are appoint- 
ed to manage the civil affairs of the government, 
and the latter orders all the ſeals of the late pope 
to be broken, and the money to be coined with a 
device of the vacancy. 

The office of theſe four cardinals continues 

only ten days, but they appoint deputies, and 
they, with the reſt of their brethren, enter the 
conclave to proceed to the election of a pope, or 
as he is called, A Vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. Before 
they enter the conclave, they hear the maſs of the 
Holy Ghoſt in the Gregorian chapel, and a 
biſhop delivers an harangue in latin, exhorting 
them to make choice of a proper perſon to 
fill the chair of St. Peter, the prince of the 
apoſtles. : 
This being over, the cardinals march in pro- 
ceſſion, two and two, according to their rank, at- 
tended by the Swiſs guards, and a vaſt crowd of 
people all ſinging the hymn to the Holy Ghoſt, 
called Yeni Creator Spiritus. When they arrive at 
the conclave, they take poſſeſſion of their cells 
by lot, after which they all go to the chapel of 
pope Paul III. where the bulls for the election of 
a pope are read, and the dean of the ſacred col- 
lege exhorts the cardinals to act conſiſtent with 
them. They are then permitted to go home to 
dinner, but they muſt return before night, for 
the maſter of the ceremonies acquaints them, 
that if any of them come out of their cells after 
they are ſhut up, they cannot be re-admitted. 

The marſhal of the ceremonies orders the 
guards to ſtand at ſuch places as appear to him 


moſt convenient for the ſafety of the election, and 
16 
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the ambaſſadors of princes are permitted to re- 
main in the conclave the firſt twenty-four hours, 
but no longer. When all ſuch as are not to remain 
in the conclave are gone out, the doors are ſhut, 
the conclave 1s walled up, and guards are poſted 
at all the avenues. The cardinal dean, and the 
cardinal chamberlain, then viſit the conclave to 
ſee that every thing is ſafe, and an act thereof is 
drawn up by a notary. 2 os 
Each cardinal has a prieſt and a ſoldier to at 
tend him, and the other officers are, a ſacriſt, an 
under facriſt, a ſecretary, and an under ſecretary, 
a confeſſor, two phyſicians, a ſurgeon, two bar- 
bers, an apothecary with his apprentices, five 


maſters of the ceremonies, a bricklayer, a car- 
penter, and ſixteen porters. All theſe are called 
conclaviſts, and although the office is rather 
troubleſome, yet, when the election is over, they 
enjoy many privileges. The new elected pope 
diſtributes a ſum of money among them, and 
they enjoy penſions for life. 

The governor of Rome, who, in ſome reſpects, 
is like the mayor of one of our corporations, 
iſſues out orders to deter all perſons, except the 
guards, from carrying arms, either in the day or 
night, and all ſuch as tranſgreſs are ſeyerely 
puniſhed. The clergy of Rome, whether ſecular 
or regular, are obliged to march once every day 
in proceſſion to St. Peter's, to implore the aid 
of the Holy Ghoſt, in directing the cardinals to 
make a proper choice of a holy father for the 
church, and from St. Peter's they march to the 
Vatican, and ſing the Veni Creator Spiritus. 

When the conclave 1s ſhut up, the under maſ- 
ter of the ceremonies goes through the apart- 
ments at ſix in the morning, and two in the after- 
noon, rin ng a little bell to call the cardinals to 
the chapel of the ſcrutiny. Each of the cardi- 
nals comes out of his cell, attended by his concla- 
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viſts, one of whom carries his tandiſh into the 
chapel where the ſcrutiny is to be, and the other 
his robe and hat, which his eminence puts on 
when he enters the chapel. Theſe robes are not 
the ſame they wear on other occaſions, but are 
made for the preſent purpoſe only. 

This chapel, which is never uſed but during the 
electon of a pope, is finely decorated, and much 
eſteemed by thoſe who viſit Rome. At the 
upper end of it is painted the laſt Judgment; and 

e floor and benches are covered with green 
cloth. The ſeat for the dean of the Sacred Col- 
lege is on the right hand going in, and the firſt 
cardinal deacon over againft him ; behind the 
altar is a long table, and on it two baſons filled 
with printed ballots for the ſcrutiny. Here are 
alſo two chalices, and a bag, wherein the laſt 
cardinal deacon puts the balls intended to ballot 
for the ſcrutiny. 

The conclave, which conſiſts of part of the 
apoſtolical palace, is a row of little cells, made 
of wainſcot, where the cardinals are ſhut up 
while _ are employed about the election of 
a pope, Every cell has ſmall apartments adjoin- 
ing, for the uſe of the conclaviſts, and they are all 
ranged along the great gallery of the Vatican, 
with ſmall ſpaces between them ; ſuch of the car- 
dinals as had been the favourites of the late pope, 
have their cells hung with purple ſtuff, but the 
others uſe only green ſerge. The ſeats, tables, 
and bed are all covered with the ſame, and over 
the door of each of the apartments is painted the 
arms of the cardinal to whom it belongs. A 
long range of windows running along the front 


of the gallery, give light to the cells, and there 


are ventilators to carry off the foul air. 


The Swiſs, who guard the door of the Vatican, | 


are changed every two hours; and in the ſquare 
of St. Peter is a body of troops, commanded by 
the general of the church, who is moſt com- 
monly a Roman nobleman. Near the caſtle of 
St. Angelo, there 1s another body of. guards, the 
ſoldiers of which are commanded by the marſhal 
of the church, and theſe guard the paſſages 
through which the cardinals receive their provi- 
ſions. Neither the cardinals, nor their attend- 
ants ſhut up with them, are to be ſpoken to, 
except at particular hours, and then it muſt be 
aloud either in the Latin or Italian language. 
Before any proviſions can be carried in to the 
cardinals, the ſoldiers, who guard all the inlets to 
their apartments, examine ſtrictly whether any 


letters are concealed within the diſhes, and if 


any are found, they are deſtroyed. Every day 
about noon, and towards evening, the coaches 
belonging to the different cardinals come into 
the ſquare of St. Peter, and their domeſtics 
alighting, go to the ſteward of the conclave, and 
demand their maſters proviſions, Having re- 
ceived the diſhes, &c. they march to the inner 
aſſage, in the following order; firſt the car- 
dinal's two ſtaff bearers, each with his wooden 
mace, painted of a purple colour, having his 
arms upon it. Behind theſe marches his valet 
de chambre with his ſilver mace, and after him his 
gentlemen follow, two and two, bare-headed. 
Next follows the maſter of the houſhold, with a 
napkin on his ſhoulder, . attended by the butler 
and the carver, The ſtaff bearers who follow 
him, earry the cardinal's victuals and drink on a 
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lever, whereon hangs a large kettle, containing 
ſeveral pots, plates, and diſhes. Others carry 
large baſkets, containing bottles of wine, bread, 
fruits, cream, jellies, and all ſuch articles of 
luxury, as can be procured. 

When they arrive at the entry of the paſſage 
leading to the gallery where the bells are, they 
name aloud the cardinal whom they want, and 
a valet from within, admits porters to carry in 
the proviſions. But although they uſe all theſe 
precautions, and many more, yet letters are of- 
ten conveyed to the cardinals ; and this is ſome. 


times done in the moſt artful manner, by 


writing on the ſkin of a fowl, and putting it 
into a bottle of wine. 

When the election is over, three of the cardi- 
nals wait on the pope, and aſk him what name 
he is determined to aſſume. He having an- 
ſwered them, which is moſt commonly the name 
of the pope who raiſed him to the dignity of 
contin; they deliver to him the fiſherman's 
rod, The two firſt cardinal deacons conduct the 
new elected pope to a place behind the altar, 
where, with the aſliſtance of the maſter of the 
ceremonies and the ſacriſt, who is always an 
Auguſtine monk, they take off his cardinals ha- 
bit, to put on the pontifical, which is a robe of 
white taffety, a linen rochet, a camail and a cap, 
both of red ſattin, with ſhoes made of red cloth 
embroidered with gold, and a golden croſs on 
the upper part. 

The pope, being thus properly dreſſed, is car- 
ried in his chair before the altar in the chapel, 
and there all the cardinals adore him, by kiſſing 
his feet and his right hand, kneeling before him. 
The holy father then raiſes them up one after 
another, and 3s them the ſalute of peace on 
the right cheek. This part of the ceremony be- 
ing over, the firſt cardinal deacon, preceded by 
the maſter of the ceremonies, carrying the croſs, 
and a choir of muſic ſinging, © Behold the high 
cc prieſt ſo acceptable to God, and ſo juſt,” goes 
to the great lodge of St. Peter's, where the maſ- 
ter maſon takes care to have the door opened, 
that the cardinals may paſs into the balcony, to 
acquaint the people with the election of a pope, 
crying with a loud voice, © I bring you glad ti- 
« dings, we have a pope.” Then one of the 
great guns belonging to St. Peter's is fired, to 
give notice to the caſtle of St. Angelo, to diſ- 
charge a whole round of artillery, and all the 
bells in the city are ſet a ringing, while the 
air reſounds with the noiſe of drums and trum- 

ets. 
; During the whole of this noiſe, the whole bo- 
dy of the Roman people ſtand in the ſtreets, pray- 
ing for bleſſings upon the new pope, from whom 


they promiſe themſelves every ſort of happineſs. 


— 


The ſame day, the pope with his mitre on, is 
carried to the altar of pope Sixtus V. where the 
cardinals in their . robes come and adore 
him a ſecond time. The adoration is performed 
in the ſame manner as before, and during the 
whole of the ceremony, the muſicians ſing an- 
thems ſuitable to the ſolemnity. In the mean 
time, the encloſures of the condlave are broken 
down, and the cardinals deſcend into the middle 
of St. Peter's church, and behind them the new 
pope is carried in a chair, over which is a canopy 


adorned with gold fringe. His bearers ſeat him 
on 
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altar of St. Peter, where the cardinals 
22 à third time, and after them the fo- 
reign ambaſſadors, amidſt a vaſt concourſe of 
ople. Te Deum is then ſung, and the cardinal, 
who ſtands on the epiſtle fide of the altar, reads 
che verſes and prayers appointed for that cere- 
mony in the Romiſh ritual. After this, the 
pe is ſet down on the higheſt ſteps of the altar, 
and the aſſiſting cardinals having taken off his 
mitre, he ſolemny bleſſes the people. His robes 
are then taken off, and twelve chairmen in long 
ſcarlet cloaks hanging down to the ground, place 
him in his chair and convey him to his apart- 
ments. Such are the ceremonies practiſed at 
Rome, the firſt day after the election of a new 
pe; and when we conſider it in all its parts, 
erhaps, there was never any thing ſo magnifi- 
cent under the name of religion in the world. 

The pope, as univerſal head of the church, be- 
ing elected in the manner we have related, pre- 
parations are made for his coronation ; and theſe 
are equal in magnificence and grandeur, to thoſe 
of the greateſt monarchs in the world. If at the 
time of his election, he is only a cardinal deacon, 
then the deacons of the ſacred college, conſti- 
tute him both prieſt and biſhop at one time in 
the chapel of pope Sixtus V. to which on the 
day of his coronation he goes in his cardinal's 
habit, ſupported by two prelates, who are the 
gentlemen of his chamber, and his cup-bearer. 
All the foreign ambaſſadors, the cardinals, with 
the Roman princes and nobility join in the pro- 
ceſſion, and they are eſcorted by the Swiſs 
guards, both horſe and foot. When they arrive 
at the chapel of pope Sixtus V. the cardinals 
put on their red caps, and the pope has his pon- 
tificalibus delivered to him in the following 
manner: 

The firſt maſter of the ceremonies girds on the 
falda of taffety under the rochet, and puts upon 
his head the red ſattin Barrette. His holineſs 
then goes into the chapel, where the cardinals 
make him a very low reverential bow, and the 
holy father receives the ſubmiſſion of his ſpiri- 
tual children hike an indulgent parent. The 
gentlemen who attend the cardinals are on their 
knees, and the pope ſtands with his back to the 
altar. After this, one of the cardinal deacons 
takes off his red barrette, and another puts on 
one of white taffety; they likewiſe take off his 
red mozette, and dreſs him in the ameit, the 
albe, the girdle, the ſtole, and the red chafuble 
embroidered with gold. The firſt cardinal dea- 
con puts the mitre, adorned with precious ſtones, 
upon his head, whilſt the maſter of the-ceremo- 
nies fings an anthem, accompanied by the choir. 
After which one of the ſub-deans takes up the 
croſs that is carried before the pope, and the 
cardinals pull off their barrettes in honour of the 
lacred wood. „ 

The croſs is carried in the following order: 
The pope's gentlemen walk two and two before 
it, followed by all the courtiers of the new ſuc- 
ceſſor of St. Peter, dreſſed in their ceremonial 
habits. The pages march next, and after them 
a numerous train of conſiſtorial advocates, the 
r of the e chamber, the archbi- 

ps, biſhops, and the pope's chaplains, who 
carry the triple crown and mitre. The croſs 
comes after theſe chaplains, and is followed by 
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the cardinal deacons two and tw6, and they by 
| the cardinal prieſts and biſhops in the ſame or- 


der, After theſe come the Roman nobility and 
foreign ambaſſadors, each attended by numerous 
retinues of ſervants and dependants. | 

The holy father is carried in a chair to the 
church, in the midſt of this folemn proceſſion, 
ſurrounded by his guards, and followed by vaſt 
numbers of people. The knights of St. Peter 
and Paul, ſupport the canopy over the holy fa- 
ther's head; and in that order the proceſſion pro- 
ceeds to the great church of St. Peter. Under 
the portico of St. Peter's, near the holy gate, 
there is a throne erected for the pope, where he 
fits under a canopy, having likewiſe benches 
railed in for the cardinals. 

Then all the clergy belonging to St. Peter's, 
procogey by the dean, come and kiſs the pope's 
eet ; after which, he is carried to the foot of the 
high altar, amidſt the acclamations of the peo- 
ple. He here kneels down and prays before the 
hoſt, bareheaded, and is immediately carried 
from thence to the Gregorian chapel ; there he 
places himſelf on a throne ſurrounded by the fo- 
reign ambaſſadors, the cardinals, the Italian 
privges and nobles, with all the great officers of 

is houſhold. Being thus ſeated, he receives 

homage from every one preſent, by their kiſſing 
his feet, and then he beſtows his bleſſing on the 
people, who teſtify their regard for him, in 
the loudeſt acclamations of love, joy, and 
eſteem, | 

This part of the ceremony being over, the 
cardinals, biſhops, and other prelates, put on 
their white robes, whilſt the canons of St. Pe- 
ter's ſing an anthem in the choir, and the po 
waſhes. his hands four times. The firſt baſon of 
water is preſented him by the firſt Roman con- 
ſervator ; the ſecond, during maſs, by the gene- 
ral of the church ; the third, by the French am- 
baſſador ; and the laſt, by the ambaſſador from 
the emperor. After this, the firſt cardinal dea- 
con dreſſes the new made pope in fine robes, 
adorned with the moſt coſtly jewels, and then 
the proceſſion begins, by the firſt maſter of the 


.ceremonies carrying a lighted wax taper in one 


hand, and a baſon of water in the other. A pile 
of combuſtibles is erected in the baſon when the 
water is poured out, and fire 1s ſet to it by the 
maſter of the ceremonies, in order to put the 
holy father in mind of the vanity of all earthly 
grandeur, and he repeats three times to the pope, 
the following words, © Behold, holy father, how 
the glory of this world Paſles away.” 

The whole proceſſion being arrived at the 
foot of the high altar, on which ſtands ſeveral 
large ſilver candleſticks gilded, with wax tapers 
in them; the pope makes a ſhort prayer, and 
then riſing up, begins the maſs, having the car- 
dinal deacon on his right hand, as aſſiſtant bi- 
ſhop with his cope, and the cardinal deacon of 
the goſpel on his left, with two cardinal deacons 
behind him as aſſiſtants. 

His holineſs having made the folemn confeſ- 
ſion, the cardinal dean, who holds the mitre, 
gives it to the two cardinal deacons aſſiſtants, to 
put it upon his head. He then goes and fits 
down on his throne, befare which, each of the 
three cardinal prieſts. reads a prayer, ſuitable to 


his coronation, The pope then deſcends from 


his 
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his throne; his mitreis taken off, and the firſt cardi- 
nal deacon aſſiſted by the ſecond, dreſſes him in the 
Pallium, ſaying to him, Receive the Pallium, 
* which repreſents to you the duties and perfection 
tc of the pontifical function. May you diſcharge tt 
* to the glory of God, and of his moſt. holy 
te mother, the bleſſed Virgin Mary; of the 
7 bleſſed apoſtles St. Peter and St. Paul, and of 
de the holy Roman church.“ | 

In the next part of the ceremony, the cardinal 
deacon of the goſpel pan three deacon's veſtures 
on the three croſſes of the Pallium, and the holy 
father aſcends the altat with the Pallium on his 
ſhoulder, but without his mitre ; and kiſſes the 
book of the holy evangeliſts, at the ſame time 
perfuming the altar with incenſe. After this the 
mitre is again ſet upon his head, and the firſt car- 
dinal deacon perfumes him three times with in- 
cenſe, and the ceremony cloſes with a falute, 
which the cardinal gives him on his left cheek 
and ſtomach; and the two other cardinals do the 
ſame after him. Then the pope returns to his throne, 
where he receives the adoration of all the cardi- 
nals, and of the clergy who are preſent. From 
his throne he proceeds to the high altar, where he 
ſings with an audible voice, * Glory be to God, 
in the higheſt ;” and as ſoon as the prayer of 
maſs is ended, he inſtantly aſcends his throne. 
Then the firſt cardinal deacon deſcends into the 
confeſſional of St. Peter, attended by the prin- 
cipal officers of that church. There they ſing 
ſeveral Litanies, accompanied by the choir ; after 
which the pope is carried into the benediction 
ſeat, accompanied by his cardinals and prelates. 
The canopy under which he is carried, is ſup- 
ported by ſeveral of the Roman nobility, and 
two of the grooms in red liveries carry fans of 

acocks feathers, on each ſide of the chair. All 
the cardinals ſtand up while the two firſt deacon 
cardinals aſſiſt the pope to aſcend the throne, 
which the day before was ſet up in the middle of 
the pew. An anthem is then ſung, and the dean 
of the ſacred college reads the coronation prayer; 
The ſecond cardinal deacon takes off his holi- 
neſs's mitre, and the firſt puts the triple crown on 
his head, ſaying, © Receive this Tiara, embel- 
te liſhed with three crowns, and never forget 
« when you have it on, that you are the father 
ce of princes and kings, the ſupreme judge of the 
« univerſe, and on earth, vicar of Jeſs Chriſt, 
« our Lord and Saviour,” «þ- 1 

During the whole of this ceremony, Rome is 
in an unbounded ſtate of confuſion ; for although 
the guards are drawn up to prevent diſorders, 
yet ſuch is the madneſs of the people, that they 
run into all manner of extravagances; and the 
murder of a few perſons is conſidered as no more 
than trifles. The coronation being over, the 
pope treats the cardinals, foreign ambaſſadors, 
prelates, and all the great officers of ſtate, with 
the moſt magnificent entertainment that we can 
form any idea of. 

A lofty theatre is erected at the upper end of a 
ſpacious hall, and in the center 1s a table, at 
which his holineſs takes his ſeat, under a velvet 
canopy adorned with fringes of gold. On the 
left hand fide-board ſtand a large number of 
gold and ſilver veſſels; and on the right hand is 
a table for the cardinals, ambaſſadors, and great 

officers of ſtate, The laity, although princes 
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faced with gold; and after them walk the apoſto- 


or the ſons of kings, are obliged to wait at table 
on the holy father, who comes into the hall dreſ- 
ſed in his pontifical robes, ſupported by two 
cardinal deacons, and followed by all the reſt of 
that body. Before his holineſs fits down to table, 
he waſhes his hands in ſtate; the baſon being 
held by the Imperial ambaſſador; the firſt car- 
dinal biſhop pours the water on his hands, and 
two cardinal deacons give him the napkin. Du- 
ring the whole of this ceremony, the other car- 
dinals with the ambaſſadors and nobility kneel 
down, and remain in that poſture till the pope 
takes his place at the table. | | 

All things having been thus adjuſted, the 
pope is next to take poſſeſſion of his ſove- 
reignty, at the church of St. John de Lateran, 
which is his cathedral, and the metropolitan of 
all the churches under his juriſdiction, throughout 
the Chriſtian world. This ceremony is perform- 
ed a few days after the coronation, in the moſt 
pompous manner that can be imagined. 

Twelve trumpets and twelve light horſemen 
begin the proceſſion from St. Peter's church, and 
ſix ranks of four horſes each follow, carrying 
cloaks belonging to the cardinals. After them 
march the mace-bearers belonging to the car- 
dinals, all on horſeback, with filver maces on 
their ſhoulders, on which are the arms of their 
maſters. Theſe are followed by the gentlemen 
and almoners of the cardinals, foreign ambaſ- 
ſadors, and princes, with a long train of Roman 
nobility, dreſſed in the moſt ſumptuous manner, 
and attended by their ſervants in rich liveries. 

The next part of the proceſſion conſiſts of four 
of the pope's equerries, dreſſed in large red copes, 
and then his taylor, and two cloak bearers dreſ- 
ſed alike, carrying two velvet portmanteaus em- 
broidered with gold. The pope's grooms of the 
ſtable in looſe coats of red ſerge follow them, 
leading the white jennets which the kingdom of 
Naples is obliged annually to ſend to his holineſs, 
as a tribute of homage for that kingdom ; the 
popes having for many ages claimed it as part of 
the patrimony of the holy ſee. Theſe jennets 
have ſilk houſings, with gold fringes and leaves 
of ſilver plate; after them come ſeveral mules, 
richly capriſoned, and bordered with red velvet, 
and gold fringes, ſeveral of the pope's domeſtics 
leading them by the bridles. 

Three litters covered with red velvet or ſcarlet 
cloth follow them, and two officers on horſeback 
march before the litters, attending the pope's 
maſter of the horſe on horſeback, with his ſtaff- 
bearers who walk on foot, five of the pope's 
mace-bearers come after in long gowns of purple 
cloth, faced with velvet, with their maces and 
enamelled collars. Fourteen drums come next 
on foot, dreſſed in red ſattin flowered with gold, 
wearing plumes. of feathers in their hats, and 
each of them bearing an enſign of the fourteen 
quarters or diſtricts of Rome, A band of the 

e's trumpets follow them dreſſed in ſcarlet, 


lical gentlemen of the bed-chamber, with the 
pages, all dreſſed in ſcarlet. The commiſſary of 
the apoſtolical chamber, in purple, and the advo- 
cates in. black, with the family chaplains and 
pages all dreſſed in ſcarlet come afterwards. 
Theſe are followed by a vaſt number of do- 
meſtics, each of whom carries ſomething 0 his 
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diſtinguiſhing mark of the rank they 
w_— * he houſhoid, particularly the four 


articipents, who are dreſſed in purple, and carry. 


s four crimſon velvet hats. 
e forty of the Roman officers, 
mounted on ſtately horſes, viz. the judges, 
juſtices, ſecretaries, notaries, comptrollers, fiſcals, 
&c. all dreſſed in long ſenatorial robes and black 
velvet hats. On the left hand of the dean 

arch the regiſters of the courts, the clerks of 
8 chamber, the auditors, and the maſter of the 
ſacred palace. The fourteen maſters of the diſ- 
tricts of Rome follow them, dreſſed in robes of 
crimſon velvet, lined,with rich taffety, and at- 
tended by fourteen marſhals in pink ſattin veſts, 
The governor of Rome follows after, attended 
by a vaſt train of dependants and officers, parti- 
cularly the Roman princes, and ſuch as attend the 

pe's privy chamber, The apoſtolical ſub- 
deacon carries the tripple croſs, reverſed towards 
the pope, who now makes his appearance in the 
ing manner: 
en is carried in a litter lined with 
red velvet, embroidered and fringed with gold, 
and he himſelf is cloathed in a white ſattin caſ- 
ſock with the rochet and ſtole all of red velvet 
if it is winter, but of red ſattin if ſummer. 
Fifty young Roman gentlemen, dreſſed in white 
ſattin, walk before his holineſs, and they are fol- 
lowed by the pages of the bedchamber, and two 
troops of hoes guards. All the cardinals follow 
on horſeback two and two, immediately after the 
e's guard, and they are followed by the arch- 
bilbops and biſhops, of whom there are always 
many at Rome. The whole of the proceſſion 
cloſes with two troops of light horſe, with their 
officers, pompouſly dreſſed in ſcarlet and gold. 

This magnificent proceſſion marches from St. 
peter's to the bridge of St. Angelo, and from 
thence to the Capitol, where the Roman people 
erect a triumphal arch for his holineſs, and the 
ſenator preſents him with the keys of the city, 
holding a ſcepter in his hand, while he delivers 
an oration, which the new made pontiff moſt con- 
deſcendingly ſtoops to hear. 

From thence they proceed to Campo Vachino, 
where the duke of Parma erects another trium- 
phal arch before his palace, through which his 
holineſs is carried. They then croſs the Colliſ- 
cum, where the Jews have another arch erected, 
and under it they preſent him with the five books 
of Moſes in Hebrew. One of their rabbies de- 
livers an addreſs to the holy father, exhorting 
him to reverence the law of Moſes, and an hum- 
ble requeſt that he will be graciouſly pleaſed to 
protect them. He, in anſwer, tells them that he has 
the moſt profound reſpect for the law of Moſes, 
though, at the ſame time, he rejects their falſe in- 
terpretations of it. After which the Jews retire 
without making any reply, and the proceſſion 
goes forward through the ſtreets, which on that 
day are hung with tapeſtry, and crowded with a 
vaſt number of ſpectators. In this manner they 
proceed to St, John de Lateran, where they are 
received by all the clergy belonging to that 
church, | 

The pope being arrived at the gate of St. John 
de Lateran, comes out of his litter, and the car- 
dinal arch-prieſt preſents him the croſs to kiſs ; 


after this his holinefs aſcends the throne, which || and nine, or ſoon after ſun-riling, ſo as it does 
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is prepared for him under the portico, where his 
ntifical robes and mitre are put on. Whilſt he 
is on the throne, the canons of St. John de Lat- 
eran come and kiſs his feet, and the cardinal 
arch prieſt makes an oration in the name of the 
chapter, and delivers him the keys of the church, 
one of which is of gold, and the other of ſilver. 
As ſoon as this part of the ceremony is over, the 
cardinals put on their ſacred ornaments, and the 
pe walks towards the great gate of the ca- 
thedral, where the cardinal arch prieſt gives him 
a ſprinkler, with which he takes holy water and 
pennies the people, then the ſame cardinal per- 
umes his holineſs three times with incenſe. 

His holineſs then goes into his chair, and his 
bearers carry him along the nave of the- church 
under a rich canopy held over his head, up to 
the high altar, where he prays. He is then carried 
into the choir to a throne, where the cardinals 
come and pay him their homage. Then the two 
cardinal deacons put on and take off his mitre, 
while he gives the ſacred benediction. When 
this 1s over, he is carried into the palace of St, 
John de Lateran, where ſeveral anthems are ſung, 
at the cloſe whereof, the cardinal prieſt makes 
an oration, and repeats ſeveral particular prayers, 
ſuitable to the lemnity, The laſt part of the 
ceremony conſiſts in throwing ſome handfulls of 


medals among the people, and in giving them 
twice his benediction. 


mm 


em, 


—— 


Particular Ceremonies ob/erved in the Vatican, 
with ſeveral other Rites of a curious Nature. 


When the pope holds a conſiſtory, his throne 
1s erected in the great hall of the apoſtolical pa- 


lace, and this throne is ſquare, about eight feet 


wide, and the pope aſcends it by three ſteps. His 
holineſs fits down on a ſeat covered with cloth of 
gold, under a canopy of the ſame, both equally 
. v2 3p The cardinal biſhops and prieſts 
{tt on his right hand below the throne, and the 
cardinal deacons on the left, but in ſuch a poſture 
as to have their faces towards the holy father. 
In theſe conſiſtories many things are tranſacted, 
both of a foreign and domeſtic nature ; letters 
from foreign princes are read, and anſwers re- 
turned to them; appeals are heard from the pre- 
lates in different parts of Europe, and meſſengers 
are diſpatched with the declaration of the con- 
ſiſtory upon them. In theſe conſiſtories, cardinals 
are nominated and appointed and in moſt reſpects 
they are the ſame as what we call our privy 
councils, for no appeals lay from what they have 


once given judgment upon. 


Before we proceed to give an account of the 
pope's pat; we ſhall here ſay ſomething con- 
cerning what the Roman Catholics call canoni- 
cal hours, or ſervices to be performed by the 
people, whether clergy or laity at ſtated hours in 
the day. This ſervice conſiſts of prayers and 
holy leſſons, and it is to be faid in a ſtanding 
poſture, purſuant to an antient order of the 
church, and only upon days of penance, kneel- 


ing. | 
en the firſt part of the ſervice, and which 
ſignifies morning, is to be ſaid between fix o'clock 


A a a not 
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not exceed nine before it is finiſned. Lauds, the 
ſecond part of the office, and which ſignifies 
praiſe, muſt be faid at any time before three in 
the aſternoon. Veſpers, ſignifying the evening, 
are to be repeated before ſix o'clock, or as ſoon 
after as poſſible, Laſt of all, Complines, or the 
concluſion of the ſervice, is to be repeated at any 
time before midnight. Thefe ſervices ought to be 
repeated publicly in the churches, but indul- 
gencies are granted to thoſe who are not able to 
attend, fo that they may ſay them at their own 
houſes, with their families, or privately in their 
cloſets. | 

But the grandeſt religious ceremonies obſerved 
in the Romiſh church, are thoſe in the pope's 
chapel, where there are forty grand maſles ap- 
pointed to be ſaid every year, three by the pope 
himſelf, thirty by the cardinals, and ſeven by the 
archbiſhops and biſhops. It is the pope's turn to 
ſay maſs on Eaſter-day, Whitſunday, and Chriſt- 
mas-day, and the others are ſaid on the feſtivals 
of the moſt reſpected of the ſaints. When the pope 
goes to the holy chapel he is carried in an elbow 
Chair to a private apartment, where he is dreſſed 
in his robes ; and as ſoon as he is properly equip- 
ped, he gets into another chair carried by twelve 
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of his grooms, who are dreſſed in long ſcarlet. 


robes reaching down to their knees, but when 
he goes to St. Peters, he is carried by the knights 
belonging to that church. 

On Sundays in advent and lent, when his ho- 
lineſs goes to his chapel, he walks barefooted, by 
way of humiliation, but on the third Sunday in 
advent, and fourth in lent, he is carried, theſe 
being privilege days ſet apart for rejoicing. On 
the firſt Sunday in advent, the holy father carries 
the ſacrament into the chapel of pope Sixtus V. 
and at that time he is ſupported by two of the 
cardinal deacons, and one of the Roman noble- 
men bears up his train. When the pope ſays maſs, 
all the cardinals who are able to attend, appear 
dreſſed in robes of white damaſk laced with gold, 
with this difference, that the cardinal bilkops 
wear copes, the cardinal prieſts, chatubles, and 
the cardinal deacons the tunic, and all of them 
white damaſk mitres. The biſhops wear copes 
too, but inſtead of being white like thoſe of the 
cardinals, they are made of rich party, coloured 
ſilks, embroidered with gold, but their mitres 
are of white linen, only ſewed upon paſteboard. 

The penitents of St. Peter's church go. like- 
wiſe to the ſame chapel in their chaſubles of di- 
vers colours ; but when the pope does not cele- 
brate maſs himſelf, the cardinals wear nothing 
but the rochet, covered with their copes; and ſuch 
prelatcs as have a right to wear it, have only 
ſhort mantles over it, whilſt thoſe who have no 
right, remain in their purple- coloured robes. The 
dignified clergy, who do not chuſe to walk, at- 
tend the pope in their carriages ; and the cardi- 
nals, as ſoon as they enter the apoſtolical palace, 
pull off their gloves, and lay down every thing 
they have in their hands, 'in order to-put on their 
copes in a chamber allotted for that purpoſe. 
When the cardinals are dreſſed in their robes, 
they go into the Pope's. privy chamber, where 
they are waited on by 
houſhold, who treat them as if they were princes, 
and entertain them with every thing neceſſary, 
till at laſt his holineſs makes his appearance, and 


© * 


all the great officers of the 


| 


| 


gives them the kiſs of peace, acknowledging 
them to be his brethren. The vicar of feſus 
having thus humbled himſelf before the cardinals, 
they all march off towards St. Peter's, in the fol. 
lowing order: 

The cardinals' gentlemen walk firſt, and they 
are followed by the pope's chaplains ; after which 
come the advocates, and all the other officers gf 
the ſpiritual court. The croſs is carried by an 
apoſtolical deacon in a purple caſſock, with 3 
rochet and cope of the ſame colour. The cry. 
cifix is turned towards the pope during the pro- 
ceſſion, although this is contrary to the uſual 
practice of the church of Rome. On each fide 
of the croſs are two vergers with wands in their 
hands, and long mantles which trail on the 
ground. After the ſub-deacons, march the pe- 
nitentiaries of St. Peter, followed by the biſhops, 
archbiſhops, the governor of Rome, the cardi- 
nals, and the Swiſs guards. 

In the middle of the guards ride the generals 
and captains of the light horſe, with the pope's 
relations, and the ambaſſadors from the different 
European princes. After all thefe comes 'the 
pope, followed by his cup-bearer and chamber. 
lain, the clerks of the chamber, generals of or- 
ders, and all the clergy belonging to the 
chapel. 

The pope goes to the chapel without his 
mitre, commonly at . mattins, and during 
the holy week he immediately follows the 
crucifix, between the two eldeſt cardinals. The 
others follow two and two ; after them comes 
the governor of Rome, with the other great of- 
ficers of ſtate. Upon entering the chapel, they 
ſalute the officiating prieſt, who is dreſſed for 
ſaying maſs, and ſtands on the epiſtle ſide, with 
his back to the altar, after which each riſes and 
goes to his place ; where they ſay a ſhort prayer, 
and remain ſtanding till his holineſs comes in. 
The ſame ceremony is obſerved at entering St. 
Peter's, where they ſalute the conducting arch- 
prieſt, whoſe place is at the head of the chapter 
or canons, near the entrance into the choir. 
When the pope goes to attend maſs at any other 
of the great churches in Rome, the ceremonies 
are the ſame as we have deſcribed; ſo that it is 
needleſs to repeat them again, as that would be 
entirely ſuperfluous. 

We ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the pope's 
chapel, taking all the parts ſeparately, that the 
reader may have a proper idea of the whole con- 
ſtruction. The architecture itſelf is extremely 
grand, but it is the interior part that we mult 
now attend to. 

On the goſpel ſide of the altar ſtands a throne, 
in the form, of an alcove, where the holy father 
is placed during the time of high maſs. Around 
the throne and the altar are ſeats for the cardinals, 
and behind them ſeats for the ambaſſadors from 
foreign princes, with the archbiſhops and biſhops 
who at that time happen to be at Rome. 

Before the ſteps leading to the throne, 1s 4 
ſquare ſpace ſet apart for the monks, and the 
officers of the pope's court, and near it is a kind 
of bullaſtrade, which ſeparates this holy court 
from the place where the populace attend, and 
the whole is illuminated by ſeveral lamps. Neat 
this are ſeveral lamps always burning, and be- 
hind is the choir for the muſic. 


The 


ich altat is embelliſhed with ſeven wax 
Ws — the croſs is placed before the mid- 
dlemoſt taper, ſomewhat bigger than the candles, 
but when his holineſs ſays maſs, the number of 
candles is doubled. | 
There can remain no manner of doubt but 
many of our ſenſible readers will look upon moſt 
of theſe ceremonies as trifling and inſignificant, 
and poſſibly they are ſo; but it ſhould be conſi- 
dered, that it is no eaſy matter to make a whole 
body of people forget their antient cuſtoms, and 


turn in an inſtant to a new way of thinking. It is 


much to be lamented, that a great part of the exte- 
riorsof religion depends upon exerciſes; which in- 
duced ſome wits in thelaſt century but one, with no 


things, but would not let us have any. There is 
a ſecret pleaſure in attending to the exterior parts 
of religion, connected with the interior, which 


none but thoſe who are really pious, can ever | mean while, the deacon prelents the incenſe to 


| the prieſt, who bleſſes it, ſaying over it, © may 
in the human heart, gave riſe to the building and | 


have any reliſh for. This 3 of corruption 


decorating the moſt famous temples, that the 
ſenſes might be captivated, while the cultivation 
of the faculties was neglected. 


* 4 8 
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Of the Ceremonies of the Maſs. 


We ſhall now proceed to give a particular ex- 
plication of the ceremonies obſerved in the ſacri- 
fice of the maſs, which the Catholics look upon 


all prayers. On Sundays, before 
high maſs, the holy water is conſecrated, after 


be preſent at, maſs, with a conſcience void of of- 
fence; and on entering the church, they are to 


gregation, with the prie(t before them carrying 
the croſs, walk round the church and places ad- 
jacent to it, ſinging hymns and litanies. 

While the prieſt goes up to the altar, the peo- 


ing this ceremony, as obſerved in imitation of 
Chriſt's retreat to the garden with his diſciples, 
Juſt before his agony began. When the prieſt 
comes up to the altar, he bows before it, and 
with his back to the people, repeats a propitia- 
tory prayer, in which the people ought to join 
with him; and this is done in memory of our 
Lord praying with his diſciples in the garden. 


The prieſt then kiſſes the altar, to repreſent the | 
traitor Judas betraying Chriſt with a kiſs. Ha- 
ving perfumed the altar, he begins the ſervice | 


by ſinging what the Roman Catholics call the 


word, and ſignifies Lord have mercy upon us. 


we ſtand in need of God's goodneſs and mercy, 


many ſins, 


. 


people ſing the gloria excel/is, or glory to 


God; and when he turns, he lays, Dominus vobiſ- 
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cum, that is, the Lord be with you, and the peo- 
ple return his ſalute, by ſaying, “ and with thy 
6e ſpirit.” This ſalutation is repeated ſeveral 
times during the time of maſs, to point out the 
mutual harmony that ought always to be found 
between the prieſt and the people. The prieſt who 
officiates turns to the collect, which 1s-ſo called; 
becauſe it is a prayer, containing a ſummary of 
all that the church begs of God in the office of 
the day. The gradual is ſung after the epiſtle is 
read, and it 1s called the gradual, beeguſs in the 
antient church, the people ſung it as they went 
up into the gallery; in the ſame manner as the 
Jews had their pſalms of degrees, when they went 


| up into the temple. To this, they add the Hal- 
bad intention, to ſay, they often promiſed us great | lelujah, exceptin Lent, whena verſeout of one of 
| the penitential pſalms is ſung in the place of it; 


| which pſalms are ſung in a low mournful tone, 


this being a ſeaſon of humiliation for ſin. In the 


c God bleſs thee, to whoſe honour thou ſhalt 
ebe burnt.” | | 


Then the prieſt, turning his face to the altar, 
kneels down or bows in a lowly manner, and re- 


peats a prayer, the people kneeling and looking 


| towards the ground. The goſpel is carried from 
| the right ſide of the altar to the left, as an em- 


blem of the goſpel being preached to the Gentiles 


| after the reſurrection of Chriſt. After the goſpel 
| is read, the prieſt perfumes and kiſſes it, ſaying 
| to the people, © Behold the ſacred law, I believe 


as the moſt acceptable of all adoration, and the | 
. moſt effectual of. 


ce it with my heart, and confeſs it with my 


„ mouth,” The prieſt adds, May our ſins be 
| © blotted out by the words of the | goſpel.” 
which there is a proceſſion. The faithful are to 


Then follows the ſermon, and after it, the creed 


| is ſung by the whole congregation, when the 
| prieſt turns once more to them and ſalutes 
ſprinkle themſelves with holy water, as a ſign of | | 

the neceſſity of internal purity. The whole con- | 


them. | 
The offertory follows next, which conſiſts in 


| the prieſt's offering up the hoſt; pointing out the 
introduction to Chriſt's humiliation, and then he 
| elevates the chalice after the manner of the Jews 
| when they offered an oblation ; and then ſettin 

ple are to lift up their hearts to God, conſider- | 


it down on the altar, covers it. Both the 
bread and wine are bleſſed by the prieſt. He af- 
terwards bleſſes the incenſe, and perfumes the 
bread and wine, praying that the ſweet ſmell 
of this ſacrifice may be more acceptable to God 
than the ſmoke of victims offered to him under 
the law. In the next place the altar is perfumed; 
and laſtly, the prieſt waſhes his fingers, which 
among other things is done, in order to point out 
that Pilate waſhed his hands, and then declared 
our Lord to be innocent, 


As ſoon as the prieſt has waſhed his hands, he 


| makes a profound bow to the middle of the altar, 
Introit or entrance, which varies every day ac- | 
cording to the feſtival or myſtery which 1s to | 
be celebrated, Immediately after the Introit, | 
the prieſt ſays Kyris Eleiſon, which is a Greek | 


and addreſſing himſelf to the ſacred and ever 
bleſſed Trinity, makes a ſecond oblation of the 
bread and wine, He then turns to the people, 
and exhorts them to pray to God, that the ſacri- 


| fice which is going to be offered, may be accept- 
It is addreſſed three times to each of the perſons | 
1n the ever-bleſſed Trinity, to ſhew how much | 


able in his ſight; to which the people bow con- 
ſent, and then the prieſt prays in a low tone of 


| voice, only that at the end, he ſays aloud, per 
without which we would inevitably periſh for our | 


omnia ſæcula, that is, © for ever and ever ;” after 


_ |\which he exhorts the people to lift up their 
Then the prieſt kiſſes the altar, while the | 


hearts, as the hour of conlecration is at hand. 
The words the prieſt is now to 'utter, are be- 
lieved to be the moſt awful that can be ſpoken 


by 
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by man. They are to bring down the Lord God 
of heaven and earth upon the altar; and the 
people anſwer, that they are in a proper diſpoſi- 
tion for the ſolemnity. The wiek then exhorts 
them to return their thanks to God for it; to 
which the people anſwer, that it is meet and re- 
Gurnee ſo to do. The prieſt then addreſſes him- 
elf to God the Father in a ſhort prayer, which 
is called the preface, and is followed by the 
words, holy, holy, holy is the Lord,” ſung by 
the people. | 

What follows the preface is called the canon, 
which begins thus, Te igitur, & c. We therefore 
humbly beſeech thee, O moſt merciful Father.” 
The prieſt after this, covers the hoſt and chalice 
with his hands, a cuſtom obſerved formerly both 
by the Jewiſh and Heathen prieſts, who always 
laid their hands upon the victim, before it was 
offered up. The prieſt makes the ſign of the 
crofs upon the hoſt and chalice, and pronounces 
the words whereby Chriſt inſtituted and ordained 
the ſacrament of the euchariſt. 

After the prieſt has conſecrated the chalice, by 
pronouncing the words of our Saviour, © This 
ic is the cup of my blood, &c.” he lifts it up 
that the people may adore it, and, by their 
prayers, beg of God, the good effects of that ſa- 
crifice they are then offering. He then raiſes his 
voice, and ſmiting his breaſt, begs God's bleſ- 
fing on the congregation, and on himſelf, 
through the mediation of ſuch ſaints as he men- 
tions. He likewiſe implores the Divine Majeſty, 
to grant both him and them a place in bis Clo 
dom, as Jeſus Chriſt did grant to the penitent 
thief on the croſs. Having repeated the Lord's 
prayer, the prieſt ſays a private one, to procure 
the favour of God, by the interceſſion of the 
bleſſed Virgin and the faints, and when he has 
done, he breaks the ſacred hoſt, and puts part 
of it into the chalice. 

This being done, the prieſt and people ing i 
concert, the Agnus Dei, &c. three times over, and 


a private prayer for the peace of the church. 
When that prayer is over, he kiſſes the altar and 
the inſtrument of peace, which is preſented to 
bim by the deacon. The deacon receives it from 
him again, and then it is ſent round to all the 
congregation, with theſe words ſaid to each par- 
ticular perſon, ** Peace be with you.” 

While the peace is kiſſing, the prieſt prepares 
himſelf for the communion, by two ſecret pray- 
ers; and then, in a low voice he fays, I will 
« eat of the celeſtial bread;” and ſmiting his 
breaſt, adds theſe words; „ am not worthy 
te that thou ſhouldſt enter my houſe, &c.” 
which are repeated three times. He then par- 
takes of the wafer, and uncovering the chalice, 
ſays, What ſhall I give unto the Lord, for all 
ce the good things which he hath done unto me? 


„J will take the cup of ſalvation, &c.” He | 


makes the ſign of the croſs with the chalice, 


faying, © May the blood of our Lord Jeſus | ſhop then waſhes his hands, and two aſſiſtant 


« Chriſt, keep my ſoul, &c. When the prieſt 
has received communion, he adminiſters it 


in the CHURCH of ROME. 


ward ſenſes appears a temporal remedy, may 
prove to the hearts of the faithful, the means tg 


| obtain a bleſſed eternity. Afterwards he caulcy 
| wine and water to be poured out for the ſecond 


—  — 


to the people; after which, they ſing an anthem. | 


After this, the prieſt putting wine into the cha- 


lice, in order to take what is called the ablu- | 


tion, repeats a ſhort prayer, in which he begs of | 
God, that this communion which to the out- 


ablution, and accompanies this action with ano- 
ther ſhort prayer, and then ſalutes the congre- 
gation. 

The prieſt then ſings the poſt communion, in 
which he is accompanied by the people; and in 
this action he falutes the congregation, as an 
emblematical repreſentation of our Saviour's ſa- 
luting his mother and his diſciples after his re. 
ſurrection. 

The congregation is diſmiſſed with theſe 
words, Ita miſſa eſt; that is, © depart, the maſs 
is finiſhed.” To Which the people anſwer, 
God be thanked.” Laſtly, the people receive 
the benediction from the prieſt who officiates, or 
from the biſhop if he is preſent, which is ſeldom 
the cafe, unleſs it happens in a cathedral church. 
What is here recited is the common form of maſs 
in all popiſh churches and chapels; or what 
may be properly called the common public di- 
vine ſervice of the church of Rome. But there 
are other maſſes, of which we ſhall give an ac- 
count in the moſt regular order, and theſe are 
ſuch as are only performed on the moſt ſolemn 
occaſions, as will appear hercafter. 


—— 


Of Epiſcopal Maſs, Solemn Maſs, &. 


When there 1s to be a ſolemn maſs and a biſho 
is to officiate, he is attended to the church by the 
canons and all the other officers, who wait upon 
him in ſtate and grandeur at his palace; but if 
the palace happens to be at a great diſtance from 
the church, then the canons meet his lordſhip in 
ſolemn proceſſion, as foon as he comes within 
ſight. When he comes near the church, the 
bells are ſet a ringing, to give notice to the peo- 


| ple of his coming, and th 
each time the prieſt ſmites his breaſt, and then ſays | - 8 and the moment he ſets his 


foot within the church door, the organ begins to 


play. The maſter of the ceremonies gives the 


ſprinkler to the chief canon, who preſents it to 
the biſhop, and his lordſhip ſprinkles himſelf, 


and then the canons with it, in the name of the 


ever-bleſſed Trinity, and then goes and ſays a 
prayer before the altar, on which ſtands a deſk 
prepared for receiving the holy ſacrament. He 
does the ſame at the high altar, and then retires 
to the veſtry, 1n order to put on ſuch robes as are 
uſed by thoſe of his rank, when they ſay maſs, 
and which is done in the following manner : 

The ſub-deacon goes to a little cloſet contigu- 
ous to the altar, and takes from thence the epiſco- 
pal ſandals and ſtockings, which he elevates and 
preſents to the biſhop. Then he kneels down, 
and pulls off his lordſhip's ſhoes and ſtockings, 
who, during this part of the ceremony, is ſur- 
rounded by ſeven or eight church officers, all 
kneeling in the moſt humble poſture. The bi- 


deacons put on his ſacred robes. The chief 
deacon having ſaluted the biſhop, kiſſes the cru- 
cifix, and puts it round the prelate's neck, ſets 
the mitre on his head, and preſents him with the 
paſtoral ring, with the ſacred glove, each of 


| which he marks with the ſign of the croſs, and 
Kiſſes it. 


The 
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The biſhop being thus dreſſed in his robes, 
his clergy range themſelves about him in order, 
and two deacons place themſelves on each ſide of 
him, attended by another deacon and a ſub- 
deacon. Then the incenſe-bearer appears with 
his cenſer, and the biſhop bleſſes the incenſe. 
After this the biſhop kiſſes the croſs upon the 
high altar, and then walks in proceſſion to the 
altar where he is to celebrate maſs. The incenſe- 
bearer walks before him followed by a prieſt with 
the croſs, who is attended by two of the officers 
belonging to the church, carrying hghted tapers 
in their hands. Theſe are followed by the whole 
body of the clergy, and the ſub-deacon who is to 
ſing the epiſtle, carries before his breaſt the book 
of the new teſtament ſhut, in which 1s the bi- 
ſhop's maniple. A deacon and prieſt march be- 
fore the biſhop, and his lordſhip, as a token of 
humility, leans on two deacons aſſiſtants, holding 
his paſtoral ſtaff in his left hand, while his right 
hand is a little elevated, in order to beſtow his 
bleſſing upon all ſuch as deſire it. 

The biſhop being now arrived at the altar, 
ſalutes his clergy with a low bow, and delivers 
his ſhepherd's crook to the ſub-deacon, while one 
of the deacons takes off his mitre. Then the 
biſhop, with his clergy, make a profound bow to 
the croſs, after which, all the clergy, except the 
ſub-deacon, the incenſe-bearer, two deacons aſſiſ- 
tants, and one aſſiſtant prieſt, with the biſhop retire. 
The incenſe-bearer . perfumed the altar, 
the biſhop begins the maſs, and the choir ſing 
the words as he repeats them. At the end of the 
confeſſion, the ſub-deacon takes the maniple out 
of the book of the new teſtament, kiſſes it, and 
preſents 1t to the biſhop, who likewiſe kiſſes it 
and puts it upon his left arm, while the canons 
all join 1n repeating ſeveral prayers. 

The incenſe-bearer delivers the cenſer to the 
ſub-deacon, who gives it to the biſhop, and his 
lordſhip beſtows his ſpiritual benediction upon it. 
The aſſiſtant prieſt then perfumes the altar, gives 
it back to the ſub-deacon, takes the biſhop's 
mitre from another deacon and goes to the epiſtle 
fide of the altar, where he is thrice perfumed by 
another deacon. 

This 'part of the ceremony being over, the 
biſhop kiſſes the croſs, and taking the croſier in 
his left hand, walks towards his throne. There 
he lays aſide his mitre, and making the ſign of 
the croſs, from the forehead down to the breaſt, 
he reads the introit, or entrance, out of the maſs 
book, which the aſſiſtant prieſt holds to him, 
while another prieſt holds a wax taper in his 
hand to give light to his lordſhip. Two deacons 
aſſiſtants point with their fingers where he is to 


ficers, ſuch as light bearers holding wax tapers. 
Next follows a ſub-deacon, with his hands folded 
as if he was ſaying his prayers, and the deacon comes 
next holding the new teſtament to his breaſt. 
Paſſing before the altar, they kneel down and ſa- 
lute it, and when they are arrived at the place 
for reading the goſpel, the deacon, who then 
ſtands between the two taper bearers, turns to the 
right ſide of the altar, opens the book and begins 
the leſſon out of the goſpel. When the deacon 
ſays, Dominus Vobiſcum, i. e. the Lord be with you, 
the biſhop riſes and lays aſide his mitre and his 
gremial ; and when he comes to theſe words, 
Here beginneth the holy goſpel,” he makes 
the ſign of the croſs, and to conclude, bleſſes 
himſelf with another croſs, after which the biſhop 
takes up his croſier, then makes the ſign of the 
croſs again and all his attendants follow his ex- 
ample. The goſpel being read, he who officiates, 
kiſſes the book, incenſes the biſhop, and all of 
them return in the ſame order they came. 

In the next place the biſhop preaches, or one 
of his canons, who is aſſiſtant performs that 
ſervice for him, and after ſermon, the deacon who 
ſung the goſpel, goes to the left hand of the bi- 
ſhop, and leaning a little forward, repeats the 
prayer called the Confiteor, or confeſſion. This 
confeſſion being over, the aſſiſtant prieſt publiſhes. 
the indulgences, and the biſhop gives the abſo- 
lution; bur if there is no ſermon they go on from 
the goſpel to the creed, which is repeated and 
ſung in the ſame manner as the other parts of 
the ſervice. The offertory follows the creed, 
and the biſhop reads it ſtanding with his head un- 
covered, when he has done he returns to his ſeat 
and puts on his mitre, while one deacon takes off 
his paſtoral ring, another his gloves, and a lay- 
man of ſome eminence preſents him with a baſon 
to waſh his hands. The arch-deacon preſents 
him with a napkin, and then his lordſhip goes up 
again to the altar, ſupported by the two aſſiſtant 
deacons. The ſub-deacon, attended by two of 
the church officers, puts on his ſhoulder the veil 
which covered the ſacred veſſels, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it hangs a little lower on the right fide 
than on the left, and then with his left hand he 
takes the chalice in which are two hoſts. 

The right hand leans gently over the veil, the 
largeſt ſide of which is made uſe of to cover the 
chalice; and an officer follows the ſub-deacon to 
the altar, with wine and water. The aſſiſtant 
prieſt, who is the maſter of the ceremonies, muſt 


| take care that the biſhop who officiates, ſhall fol- 


| 


low exactly the rubric of the maſs, ſo that he 
may with ſome propriety be called a prompter; 
and ſome of the attendants muſt ſtand on each 


read, then all ſing the Kyrie Eleiſon together; || ſide of the altar with lighted tapers, in honour 


after which the biſhop puts on his mitre, and 


of the ſacrament. When the biſhop elevates 


binds around him the gremial, which is a ſort of || the hoſt, the aſſiſtant deacon on his right hand 


conſecrated apron. Thus dreſſed, he fits down 
on his throne, and two deacons aſſiſtants fit on 
each ſide of him, attended by a prieſt, who fits on 
a ſtool. When the choir have finiſhed the Kyrie 


Eleiſon, the biſhop, with his attendants, ſtand 


up, and turning towards the altar, give out the 
hymn Gloria in Excelſis, in an audible voice, which 
1s again ſung by the choir. 

Next follows a ſort of proceſſion, in which the 
maſter of the ceremony walks firſt, and after him 
the W attended by ſeveral other of- 

I 


holds up the lap of his garment; and he obſerves 
the ſame ceremony at the elevation of the cha- 
lice, while the attendants keep perfuming the 

altar. | 
The laſt part of the ceremony conſiſts in the 
aſſiſtant prieſt placing himſelf at the biſhop's 
right hand, while a deacon ſtands at his left. 
The prieſt kneels while the biſhop ſays a ſhort 
prayer, and both riſe up and kiſs the altar. The 
biſhop gives the kiſs of peace to the prieft, who 
turns his right cheek to receive it, after which 
Bbb the 
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the prieſt goes round with the kiſs of peace to all 
the members of the choir. Such are the cere- 
monies obſerved when a biſhop ſays maſs, which 
indeed ſeldom happens; for in the Roman Ca- 
tholic countries, the prelates are more intent in 
hunting after worldly preferment, than in pro- 
moting the ſpiritual intereſts of thoſe who are 
committed to their care. 


— 


The ſolemn Maſs, celebrated by the Pope. 


It is but ſeldom that the holy father of the 
Catholic church celebrates maſs, but when he 
condeſcends to do ſo, it is attended with many 
ceremonies ; but there are different maſſes cele- 
brated by the popes; an account of which we 
ſhall endeavour to lay before the reader; and firſt, 
of that which is more common on particular 
feſtivals, and generally performed in the chapel 
belonging to his holineſs in the Vatican. 

The pope approaches the altar, dreſſed in his 
pontifical robes, with a cardinal deacon to take 
off his mitre, and an auditor of the rota to re- 
ceive it. On the right hand ſtands another car- 
dinal deacon, who takes off his hat, and while 
the holy father is at prayer, the cardmal who 
ſays maſs approaches and reads the confeſſion. 
The cardinal deacons on the right and left of his 
holineſs, extend the ſtrings of his mitre, and 
both of them as they lead the pope to his throne, 
hold up part of his robe. Every time his ho- 
Iineſs lifts up his eyes in a praying poſture, the 


_ cardinal deacon on his left hand holds up part of 
his robe ; but when he lifts up his hands, then 


the cardinal deacon on the right aſliſts the other. 
The pope firſt pays his reſpects to the crucifix, 


on the altar, and then to the cardinal who is to 


officiate. All the cardinals preſent being in their 
reſpective places, they repeat a ſhort prayer upon 


their knees, and then riſing up continue ſtanding | 


till the whole body of the people have aſſembled 
in the chapel, and his holineſs is ſeated on his 
throne. The cardinals ſalute the pope with a 
low bow, but the people kneel, in order to re- 


ceive his benediction, which he never fails to 


give them. | 

His holineſs being thus ſeated on his throne, 
the cardinals-riſe up from their reſpective ſeats, 
and go, with their cowls trailing after them, to 
ſalute the altar, which they conſider as the throne 
of Jeſus Chriſt. In the next place they ſalute 
the pope as his vicar, and Kiſs his hand. In 
their retreat down the ſteps of the altar, they 
ſalute the pope a ſecond time; and after that, all 
the princes and foreign ambaſſadors who happen 
to be preſent. Having returned to their ſeats, 
they ſtand bareheaded, till their colleagues have 
gone through the ſame ceremony; but while the 
common archbiſhops and biſhops do the ſame, 
they fit down on their ſeats, and are covered. 

Theſe are ſome of the ceremonies obſerved in 
the church of Rome, but we ſhall now deſcribe them 
more particularly. After the Agnus Det is ſung, 
his holineſs goes to the throne, and the cardinal 
deacon. of the goſpel ſtands in ſuch a manner on 
the epiſtle ſide of the altar with his hands cloſed 
together, that he not only ſees the ſacrament; 
but the pope alſo going to his throne, When 


the pope is feated, the deacon takes the conſe- 
crated hoſt upon the paten, covered with a veil; 
and turning to the people, elevates it three times 
ſucceſſively : viz. in the middle, and at each end 
of the altar. After that he gives it to the ſub- 
deacon, who carries it to his holineſs. In the 
mean time the ſame deacon takes the chalice in 
which is the conſecrated wine, and having ele- 
vated it three times, as he did the hoſt before, 
carries it to the pope, who adores Jeſus Chriſt 
in both kinds, as ſoon as they are preſented to 
him; which he performs by riſing up and bow- 
ing his body. 

When the deacon and ſub-deacon are come 
cloſe to him, they place themſelves, one at his 
right hand, and the other at his left. His holi- 
neſs takes the large hoſt which is upon the paten, 
and communicates; putting 1t into his mouth 
with his own hand: he then gives two {mall ones 
to the deacon and ſub-deacon, who kneel and 
kiſs his hand before they receive them. The 
deacon continues ſtill to hold the chalice, till the 
aſſiſtant cardinal biſhop, dreſſed in his robes, 
comes up to the pontifical throne, where the 
pope's veſtry keeper preſents him with a golden 
pipe, one end whereof he dips into the chalice, 
and his holineſs at the ſame time lays his hand on 
the other. He then inclines his head a little, in 
order to touch it with his lips, ſucks up ſome 
part of the conſecrated wine, leaving the reſt to 
the deacon, who carries the chalice to the altar, 
and there ſucks up ſome of the remaining wine, 
leaving the reſt to the ſub-deacon, who drinks it 
without the pipe, as alſo that which is poured 
out for the ablution of the chalice. 

In the mean time the pope gives the kiſs of 


| peace to all the cardinals, ambaſſadors, princes, 


and prelates, and ſometimes to private perſons 
who are deſirous of receiving it from him ; after 
which he returns to the altar, and finiſhes the 
maſs with the uſual ſolemnities. 

There 1s another ſolemn maſs obſerved at 
Rome on Chriſtmaſs day, when the pope offi- 
ciates; and of this we ſhall give the following 
deſcription : 
| His holineſs walks to the church, preceded by 
all the cardinals, princes, and prelates, wearing 
white mitres. The incenſe bearer, with ſeven 
officers, called Acolytes, each with a wax taper in 
his hand, walks before the croſs bearer; and a 
clerk of the chamber, before the incenſe bearer, 
who holds a ſword lifted up, with a cap upon it, 
which repreſents the irreſiſtable power of the 
epiſcopal ſword, which Chriſt's vicar inherits 
from the apoſtle St. Paul, in order to ſet chriſ- 
tians free from the bondage of the devil. The 
perſons who compoſe the remainder of the pro- 
ceſſion are the ſame with thoſe who walk on all 
ſimilar occaſions ; but ſhould the emperor happen 
to be at Rome at this time, he 1s obliged to 
carry the train of the pope's mantle : two cardi- 
nals hold up the other end of it, and his holineſs 
walks in the moſt ſtately and majeſtic manner, 
under a canopy ſupported by eight gentlemen of 
the firſt rank ; nay, if the ſons of kings were pre- 
ſent at this ſolemn proceſſion, they could at molt 
but walk with the firſt cardinal prieſt ; ſo tena- 
cious is the church of Rome, of what ſhe con- 
ſiders her privileges. 

When the pope goes into the church, he paſſes 

on 
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chapel, where he changes his robes, and 
9 15 The cardinals bow to him, and 
kiſs the ſkirts of his robes on the right ſide ; 
then come the other | age) in order, and 
kneeling before him, kiſs his right knee, whilſt 
the Latin and Greek deacons, who aſſiſt his holi- 
neſs, ſtand in readineſs at the altar; after ſome 
anthems are ſung, a veſtry keeper puts on the 
arms of the Latin ſub-deacon a ſmall napkin, 
containing the pope's ſtockings and his ſandals. 
The ſub-deacon carries all together to the 
pope, with his hands held up to his eyes, and 
the acolytes follow and ſtand around the pope, 
whilſt the ſub-deacon and a gentleman of the 
privy chamber, get under his holineſs's robe 
to put on his ſtockings and his ſandals. 

While the ſub-deacon 1s putting them on, 
the aſſiſtant biſhops who are preſent at the ce- 
remony, hold before his holineſs a book and a 
wax taper, and the pope, with his aſſiſtant dea- 
cons, {ing an anthem and a pſalm in the moſt 
devout manner. It is remarkable, that when- 
ever the pope ſays mals, the aſſiſtant ſub deacons 
take off and put on his mitre at leaſt a dozen 
times. A biſhop kneels down with the maſs 
book ſpread open on his head, that his holineſs 
may read the offices for the day, and an aſſiſtant 
ſupports the book with one hand, and holds in 
the other a lighted taper ; when the pope is ſeat- 
ed again and preſented with water to waſh him, 
four noblemen of the firſt rank wait upon this 
ſervant of the ſervants of God, as he ſtiles him- 
ſelf; and princes, kings, and even the emperor 
muſt ſubmit to this, if during the ceremony they 
ſhould happen to be at Rome. Whilſt the ce- 
remony 1s performing, the people kneel, but the 
prelates ſtand up bareheaded. 

The pope having waſhed the deacon and ſub- 
deacon, is aſſiſted by them in pulling off his 
robes and putting on others, all which he de- 
voutly kiſſes. The pontifical ring 1s put on his 
finger, and his holineſs thus equipped, and fol- 
lowed by two auditors holding up his robes, pro- 
ceeds to the firſt ſtep of the altar, where he re- 
peats the confeſſion. The three 2 car- 
dinals advance to kiſs the holy father's mouth 
and breaſt, and whilſt he receives their compli- 
ments, the ſub-deacon, who ſtands behind him, 
puts his hands upon his ſhoulders to ſupport him; 
all which ceremonies are conſidered by the peo- 
ple, as eſſentially neceſſary to ſalvation ; ſo true 
is the antient ſaying, “that men may be led to 
«© believe any thing, while the eyes of the un- 
<« derſtanding are deceived.” 

The goſpel deacon perfumes the pope, and-the 
pope does the ſame to the altar, after which his 
holineſs gives the cenſer to the goſpel deacon, and 
going towards the middle of the altar receives 
the kiſſes of the two goſpel deacons and of the 
aſſiſtant deacons. In the next place he reads the 
introit or entrance, with the Kyrie Eleiſon out of 


the maſs book, which the aſſiſtant biſhop holds 
on his head inſtead of a deſk. His holineſs be- 


ing then ſeated, they lay the conſecrated apron on 
his knees, and when he riſes up they take it away. 
The Latin and Greek ſub-deacons ſing the epiſ- 
tles in their reſpective languages, which being 
finiſhed, the two ſub-deacons, with the maſter of 


the ceremonies, kiſs the feet of the holy father, 


who reads the epiſtle and gradual in his turn 
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There 1s nothing particular in this till the end of 
the creed, unleſs that ſeven acolytes, who each 
carry a lighted taper, ſurround the holy father, 
while he walks to read the goſpel, 

After the creed his holineſs waſhes his hands 
again, and a veltry keeper brings out the chalice 
with the paten, on which there is a ſmall gold 
ſpoon. The ſub-deacon covers the whole with a 
cloth of gold, and lays them on the altar on the 
epiſtle ſide, after they have been firſt well wiped, 
Thenthe Latin deacon takes three hoſts and lays 
them 1n proper order upon the paten, where they 
wait for his holineſs, whoſe mitre is put on, and 
his ring and gloves taken off, and he waſhes his 
hands again after the offertory. As ſoon as he 
has done waſhing, his ring is given him again, he 
goes up to the altar, the Latin goſpel deacon 
takes off his mitre, and two cardinal biſhops, 
aſſiſtants to his holineſs, ſet the maſs-book on 
the altar on the goſpel Tide. One of the aſliſt- 
ant biſhops informs the pope what he is to ſay, 
and with his finger, points out where he is to 
read, Of the three hoſts which are unconſe- 
crated, the Latin goſpel deacon takes one, with 
which he touches the other two, and then gives 
it the veſtry Keeper to eat. He takes a ſecond 
and touches the chalice and paten with it, and 
then gives it to the ſame veſtry keeper, who 
eats it as he did the former, and alſo takes the 
wine and water which ſhould be made uie of for 
the maſs. The third hoſt the pope takes and 
conſecrates, and this part of the ceremony being 
over, his holineſs beſtows his indulgencies among 
the people; who receive them in the ſame ſacred 
manner as if they had come from heaven, 


The Maſſes for the Dead. 


It has been often taken notice of, that of all 
the ſources of wealth to- the Romiſh church, 
none comes up to, much leſs equals that of maſſes 
for the dead. It is natural for people of all 
ranks to wiſh happineſs to attend the ſouls of 
their departed friends and relations, and Roman 
Catholics being perſuaded that their prieſts have 
a ſovereign power to releaſe the ſouls of the de- 
ceaſed from purgatory, we need not be ſurpriſed 
that the people, who are kept in a ſtate of igno- 
rance by deſigning men, ſhould lay down their 
moſt valuable treaſures at their feet. Every pariſh 
prieſt has his fees for ſaying maſſes for the dead, 
and theſe fees are exacted according to the cir- 
cumſtances of the ſurvivors, but as in ſubſtance 
the words are the ſame, though in particular in- 
ſtances differing in ſome ceremonies; we ſhall 
here confine ourſelves to an account of the moſt 
ſolemn, namely, that which is performed by the 
biſhop for ſome extraordinary perſons. 

This being a ceremony of a melancholy nature, 


all the decorations are removed from the altar, 


and ſix yellow wax candles are left burning, with 
a croſs in the middle. Two other wax tapers 
give light to the Credence, a place where the 
creed 1s concealed, and this is covered with a 
yellow table cloth, without any other ornaments 
than what are abſolutely neceſſary, ſuch as a 
maſs book, a holy water pot, a ſprinkler, and a 

| black 
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black cloth for abſolution. The acolytes ſpread 
a black cloth upon the altar, and the biſhop offi- 
ciates in black robes. As ſoon as maſs is over, 
the biſhop puts on a new ſet of black robes, and 
all the decks are covered with black. The bi- 
ſhop has no croſier in his hand, no gloves on, nor 
ſandals to his feet. The ſub-deacons are not al- 
lowed to kiſs each other, for kiſſes on all ſuch 
melancholy occaſions are abſolutely forbidden. 
They do not croſs themſelves, nor is the altar 
perfumed, 'as on other occaſions. All theſe 
parts of the ceremony being over, the biſhop 
orders the deacons to grant a certain number of 
indulgences to thoſe who will pray for the dead ; 
and this is conſidered as one of the fundamental 
articles of religion in the Romiſh church. 

The ſermon follows, and the pulpit 1s hung 
with black, and if it be a particular maſs for any 
private family remarkable for their qualities, vir- 
tues, and honours, a flattering panegyric 1s deli- 
vered, in which the orator diſplays, as far as he 
is able, all the powers of rhetoric ; and endea- 
vours to add new graces to old worn-out enco- 
miums, which in the early ages of the world 
were the reſult of eloquence, and which flattery 
and diſſimulation will never ſuffer to grow out of 
faſhion, much leſs to die. 

On ſuch occaſions, a temporary chapel is erec- 
ted in the middle, or conſpicuous part of the 
church, or near the monuments of his anceſtor. 
If the deceaſed is a prieſt, his head 1s turned to- 
wards the altar ; but if a layman, his feet. The 
ſermon being over, they proceed to the abſolu- 
tion of the deceaſed ; which is done in the fol- 
lowing manner : Part of the goſpel of St. John 
being read, the perſon who officiates, with the 
deacon and ſub-deacon, return to the middle of 
the altar, from whence, after a profound bow, 
they go to the epiſtle ſide. When the ſub-deacon 
comes to the bottom of the ſteps, he takes up 
the croſs, and he and the deacon go together to 
the temporary chapel, where the corps of the 
deceaſed lie. The incenſe bearer, and he who 
carries the holy water, walk firſt : The ſub-dea- 
con follows, between the two torch bearers, with 
the croſs; and after them come the choir, with 
yellow tapers in their hands. The perſon who 
officiates, with the deacon on his left hand, walks 
laſt, and no one, except himſelf, 1s covered, un- 
leſs they go out of the church, and then they 
are all covered. Being arrived at the temporary 
chapel, the perſons bearing the incenſe and holy 
water, place themſelves at that end of the coffin 
fronting the altar, but ſomewhat to the left ſide, 
and behind the perſon who officiates, who has 

the deacon on his right hand. 
The ſub-deacon who carries the croſs ſtands at 
the other end towards the goſpel ſide, and when 
they are all placed, the perſon who officiates un- 
covers himſelf, and taking the ritual out of the 
deacon's hands, begins the abſolution of the de- 
ceaſed by a prayer, the firſt words of which are, 
« Enter not into judgment, &c.” After this he 
walks round the coffin, ſprinkling it with holy 
water, perfuming it on both ſides, and making a 
great number of profound bows. When he has 
performed the great work of abſolution, he ſays 


the Lord's prayer, and thereupon turns to the 


croſs and repeats ſeveral other prayers out of the 
ritual, Laſtly, he makes the ſign of the croſs pn 
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the coffin, and repeats the words, © Let him reſt 
© in peace.” The whole being over, the perſon 
officiating with his attendants, return in the ſame 
manner they came. 

When a biſhop dies, the ceremonies obſeryeq 
in ſaying maſs for the repoſe of his ſoul are more 

mpous than what we have already mentioned. 
The body is brought into the temporary chapel, 
in the ſame manner as already deſcribed, and four 
biſhops place themſelves at the four ſides. The 
youngeſt goes to the right of the deceaſed's feet, 
the ſecond to the left, towards his head, the third 
to the left of his feet, and the fourth to the right 
of his head. The perſon who is to officiate, ſits 
in a chair, having two perſons behind him, hold- 
ing the incenſe and holy water. The deceaſed, 
thus ſurrounded by five biſhops, is no longer ex- 
poſed to the malice of the devil, who, in his 
happy ſituation dares not attack him. The biſhop 
who celebrates, gives the abſolution, after which 
the firſt of the four biſhops placed at the corners, 
ſprinkles and perfumes the coffin on each ſide 
three times. The requiem, or may be, reſt in 
peace, is then ſung, after which the ſecond 
biſhop walks round and ſprinkles in his turn, re- 
peating a few prayers, and he is followed by the 
others in the ſame manner. 

It ſometimes happens that there are ſums of 
money left to churches for the prieſts to repeat 
theſe ceremonies annually, and on ſuch occaſions, 
they have, inſtead of the real body of the de- 
ceaſed, only the figure of one. Nay, it frequently 
happens, eſpecially where families are much at- 
tached to devotion, that ſums of money are left 
to different churches for the above purpoſe of 
ſaying maſs for the repoſe of the dead. But 
when the relations of the deceaſed are not able 
to pay for all theſe honours, then the acloytes, or 
church officers, ſpread a black cloth before the 
middle of the altar, and the prieſt with his aſ- 
ſiſtants, carrying the incenſe and the holy water, 
turns towards the cloth, and ſprinkles and per- 
fumes it three times. 

When the pope, or any of the cardinals aſſiſt 
at maſſes for the dead at Rome, they are all 
dreſſed in purple; one of the cardinals ſings maſs, 
and the pope ſings the prayers for the repoſe of 
the dead. The firſt cardinal prieſt gives the 
ſprinkling bruſh and incenſe to the holy father, 
but none of the cardinals pay him any homage 
at this cereremony. The whole being over, the 
cardinals attend the pope home, and then retire to 
their own houſes. Theſe ceremonies, however, in 


| which the pope and the cardinals are concerned, 


are only uſed for perſons of the higheſt rank, ſuch 
as the cardinals themſelves, princes and other 
great men. 


— * 1 


Of the Devotion paid to the Croſs. 


Soon after the death of St. John, the laſt of 
of the apoſtles, the primitive Chriſtians began 
to take ſome notice of the croſs, for they ſigned 
every perſon at baptiſm with it, and they * 
with their arms folded like a croſs. Theſe cere- 
monies, however, ſeem not to have been carried 
any farther, till towards the middle of the fourth 


of 


ivil power, and its prieſts were loaded 
. During the reign of the emperor 
Conſtantine the Great, his mother Helena, a wo- 
man, ſuppoſed to have been a courtezan, and 
much addicted to ſuperſtition, went on a pil- 
grimage to the holy land, where, according to ſe- 
veral eccleſiaſtical writers, ſhe found the real croſs 
upon which our Saviour ſuffered. Her ſon, the 
emperor, ordered the figure of the croſs to be 
ſtamped on his coins, diſplayed on his ſtandards, 
and painted on his ſhields, helmets, and crown, 
but it does not appear rg it was ſet up in 

till ſome years after. 15 
* 1 council held at Conſtan- 
tinople towards the cloſe of the ſeventh century 
decreed, that Jeſus Chriſt ſnould be painted in a 
human form upon the croſs, in order to repre- 
ſent, in the moſt lively manner, to all Chriſtians, 
the ſufferings and death of Chriſt. Before this 
decree of the council of Conſtantinople, Chriſt was 
repreſented under the form of a lamb at the foot 
of the croſs, and the holy ghoſt in the form of a 
dove. Sometimes a crown was ſet over the croſs, 
to point out to the faithful, that a crown of ever- 
laſting glory will be their reward for their ſuf- 
ferings for the croſs. A ſtag ſometimes was 
painted at the foot of the croſs, becauſe that crea- 


ture has an enmity to ſerpents; and this was done 


to repreſent Chriſt, who is the enemy of the 
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Saviour to it, for, were they all genuine, he 
muſt have been crucified above a hundred times, 
and at each time above a hundred nails ſtuck 
through his body, all which is contrary to the 
methods uſed by the Romans, and inconſiſtent 
with what we have related in facred ſcripture, and 
in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. | 

That there ſhould remain no manner of un- 
certainty concerning the croſs that was found by 
Helena being that on which our Saviour ſuffer- 
ed, weare told that two others were found along 
with it. Theſe, ſay the eccleſiaſtical writers, were 
the croſſes on which the thieves ſuffered who 
were crucified along with Chriſt. At firſt, it 
was difficult to diſtinguiſh our Saviour's croſs 
from either of the others; but after ſome conſi- 
deration, this matter was cleared up in the fol- 
lowing manner: | 

St. Macarius, a biſhop who attended Helena 
in her journey, deſired all the people to Join 
with him in prayer to God, that he would direct 
them which was the true croſs; they did fo, and 
their prayers were heard, A woman ſeemingly 
at the point of death, was brought to the croſſes 
of the two thieves, both which ſhe touched but 
without any effect. After this, ſhe was brought 
to our Saviour's, and no ſooner had ſhe touched 
it, than her diſorder was removed, and ſhe. found 
herſelf perfectly recovered. This miracle re- 


devil, the ſerpent who deceived Eve. 

We are told that when Helena, or St. Helena, 
as ſhe is called, found the real croſs, it was quite 
entire, and the inſcription freſh upon it, which. 
Pilate ſet up, viz. Feſus of Nazareth, King of 


moved all manner of ' doubt, concerning the 
validity of the croſs, and it was brought in tri- 
umph to Jeruſalem. In memory of this remark- 
able event, a ſolemn feſtival was inſtituted by 


ce the Jews.” We are no where told what became 
of this original croſs, but it appears evident, that 
there have been many pieces of croſſes found 


| 
ſince that time, all pretended to be equally ge- 
nuine with that diſcovered by St. Helena. 


he had found a large piece of the croſs, which 1s 
ſtill preſerved at Rome as a moſt precious relic ; 
and in 1492, the genuine inſcription was found 
in a church that was repairing 1n the ſame city, 
where it had been concealed many years on ac- 
count of the troubles of the times. Upon this 
occaſion pope Alexander VI. iſſued a bull, pro- 
miſing an yearly pardon of all fins to thoſe de- 
vote Chriſtians, who ſhould every year, on the 
laſt Sunday in January viſit this church, where the 


pope Gregory the Great, in the ſixth century, 
and it is obſerved throughout all Roman Catho- 
lic countries on the third day of May. 

There 1s another feſtival obſerved in honour 
of the croſs, on the fourteenth day of September, 
occalioned by the following event: In the reign 
of Heraclitus the Greek emperor, Coſroes, king 
of Perſia, plundered Jeruſalem, and took away 
that part of the croſs, which Helena had left 
there, and ſent it under a ſtrong guard to his 
own country, it being conſidered by him and 
his ſoldiers, as the god of the Chriſtians. After 
ſeveral battles, in all which the Perſians were de- 
feated, Heraclitus had the good fortune to reco- 
ver the croſs, and carried it to Jeruſalem. This 
pious prince laid aſide his imperial robes, in or- 
der to humble himſelf before it; and after he 


„„ ded wee eo 


In the year 690, pope Sergius pretended that 


inſcription had been diſcovered. A large part of 


had taken them off, he laid the croſs upon his 
the ſame inſcription upon the croſs is to be ſeen at 


ſhoulders, that he might carry it in the greater 
Thoulouſe, in the convent of the Benedictine || ſplendour and ſolemnity to Mount Calvary, from 
Monks, and when expoſed to public view, it is || whence it had been taken. Many miracles were 
ſteeped in water, and the water being given to || ſaid to have been wrought on this memorable oc- 
the ſick, cures them of many diſorders. Ii caſion, and the feſtival in memory of it, iscalled 
But if theſe ſuppoſed or pretended pieces of the Exaltation of the Croſs. Paris boaſts to 
the croſs have been ſo much multiplied, ſo have ¶ have a piece of the croſs, which they ſhew to 
many other things pertaining to it, particularly || ſtrangers, and they keep a feſtival in memory of 
the nails, which although only four in number || it on the firſt Sunday in Auguſt. ; 
according to the Roman manner of crucifixion, In making the ſign of the croſs, the prieſt is. 
yet, if we may believe the monks, they are now || to lay his left hand ſtretched open upon his 
to be found in almoſt every monaſtery. The im- || breaſt, and to take care that it touch no part 
poſition is too glaring and too barefaced to be || upon which the ſign of the croſs is to be made; 
ſwallowed down by any man of common under- and he is likewiſe to keep the fingers of that 
Itanding, which induced the late pope Ganganelli || hand cloſe together. The fingers of the right 
to lay, that if all the relics of the ſaints to be | hand, which are appropriated for making the 
met with in the convents were genuine, then they || ſign, muſt be diſpoſed in the ſame manner as 
mult have been monſters indeed. It is the ſame || thoſe of the left. He muſt ſtand with his head 
with the croſs and the nails which faſtened our || erect and his hands 1 the fingers not be- 
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ing ſo much as bent. The ſign muſt begin at 
the forehead, and ſo deſcend upon the breaſt, | 
from whence he is to proceed from the left ſhoul- 
der to the right. 

They have croſſes of all ſizes in the church of 
Rome, and they are conſecrated in the following 
manner: The biſhop of the dioceſe dreſſes him- | 
ſelf in his robes and mitre, with his croſier in 
his hand, and ſurrounded by his clergy, he preſents | 
himſelf before the croſs, and delivers a diſcourſe | 
or ſermon upon the excellence. of it, there be- 
ing three tapers burning at the foot of it, and 
then he takes off his mitre and repeats a prayer. | 

The Litanies are next ſung, and after them | 
there is an anthem, which being over, the biſhop 
fprinkles the croſs with holy water, and perfumes 
it with frankincenſe. If the croſs is not above 
his reach, he ſets lighted candles upon eacharm of 
it; but if it is beyond his reach, then a ladder is 
brought him to mount on. The whole of this 
ceremony concludes with an exhortation to the 
people, and ſeveral pſalms and prayers. 

Beſides ſuch croſſes as we have already menti- | 
oned, there are ſome of a more celebrated na- 
ture, and to which greater honours are paid. At 
Loretto in Italy, where the Roman Catholics be- 
lieve there is a cottage in which the Virgin Mary | 
died, there is a famous crucifix, celebrated for | 
working a vaſt variety of miracles, and is ſaid | 
to have been uſed by the Virgin herſelf, becauſe | 
the angels brought it along with the cottage from 
the Holy Land to Dalmatia, and from thence 
to Italy. In a nunnery at Ghent, in Flanders, 
there is a crucifix, with its mouth always open, 
the reaſon of which is this: One day during the 
carnival, a nun being hindered from joining with 
the reſt in an entertainment, made her complaint 
to the crucifix, which ſpoke to her, and told her 
not to be diſpleaſed, for ſhe ſhould be married to | 
it. The nun died the next day, and ever ſince, 
the mouth of the. image on the crucifix has con- 


tinued open, There is at Trent, a crucifix, 


which when the council was fitting there, appro- 
ved of all their acts with an audible voice ; and 
this is believed as real matter of fact by the Ro- 
man Catholics. 

There is in Bavaria, a remarkable crucifix, of 
which the following ſtory is related by the prieſts, 
and believed by the people. One day a ſtag be- 
ing hunted, happened to ſet his foot on a cru- 

| 
| 


cifix; which had ſuch an effect on him, that he 
ſtood ſtill and would not move, nor had the dogs 
any.power to touch him. In memory of this, 
a convent was built at the village of Pallingen, 
which drew a vaſt number of people to the place ; 
ſo that the emperor Charles the Great, in whoſe | 
reign this happened, granted the village the pri- 
vilege of holding a fair. This gave great offence 
to the inhabitants of a village called Weilhaum, 
who made intereſt with the emperor to get the 
fair removed; but the crucifix was ſo much of- 


ta, and conſumed to aſhes, the little rown of 
Weilhaum. | | 
There is at Cologne, a crucifix with a peruke 
on the head of the image, which they ſay is of 
great antiquity, which feems rather improbable, | 
becauſe perukes are of a modern invention. But | 
what is remarkable in this crucifix is, that al- 


fended with what had been done, that it ſet fire arms; ſhe ſet the child on her other ſide, and he 
| 


though the devotees who viſit the place never go || laid it in the tomb; but either fortunately or un- 


| rent times, and ſeveral pſalms and anthems are 


| which an impious wretch ſtabbed, and ſo ſenſible 
| was it of the pain, that it put its hand to the 
wound. The image of St. Catherine, at Sienna, 


| other extraordinary miracles. The image of 


in the CHURCH of ROME. 


away without a few of the hairs, yet they are 
never diminiſhed. 

It is needleſs to fay any thing more, concerni 
the amazing numbers 'of crucifixes uſed by the 
Roman Cathohcs, whether in churches, on the 
highways, in the market places, in private 
houſes, and indeed in almoſtevery place. All pow- 
er and virtue are believed to reſt in them; for the 
Roman Catholics tell us, that ſome of them have 
ſned tears, others ſweated blood; while ſome 
have diſcoverd ſacrilege, and ſtruck the male- 
factor either dead, lame, or blind. Some have 
reſtored the dead to life, and others health to the 
diſeaſed ; and all have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
for ſomething of a miraculous nature. The Ro. 
man Catholics muſt net be without crucifixes in 
their houſes, and Mr. Keyſler, in his travels over 
the Alps, tells us, that if a perſon ſhould be 
found dead, which often happens, on account 
of the vaſt number of precipices, they ſearch 
his pockets, and if he has neither a crucifix, nor 
beads, he is denied chriſtian burial ; the people 
taking it for granted thar he is a heretic. 


» 


— 


Of ſome other remarkable Crremonies in the Church 
of Rome. 


By the decrees of the council of Trent, ns 
images are to be ſet up in churches, till they are 
firſt conſecrated by the biſhop of the dioceſe ; 
and the ceremony 1s much the ſame as that uſed 
at the benediction of a croſs or crucifix. While 
the prayer is repeating by the biſhgp, he mentions 
the name of the ſaint whom the image repreſents, 
and after that the holy water is ſprinkled over 
the image; but if it is an image of the Virgin 
Mary, it is ſprinkled and perfumed three diffe- 


ſung, the whole ceremony being concluded, by 
the biſhop's making the ſign of the croſs three 
times, in honour of the three perſons in the holy 
and ever bleſſed Trinity. It is certain that the 
Roman Catholics believe theſe images capable of 
working miracles, for there is ſcarce. one to be 
met with to which the honour of this ſupernatural 
power has not been aſcribed. Theſe things are 
not imagined by us, for we read of them in all 
the printed lives of thoſe ſaints, who are adored 
in the church of Rome. 

There is at Naples an image of Jeſus Chriſt, 


has often driven away devils, and wrought many 


the bleſſed Virgin at Lucca, being once treated 
in a rude and indecent manner by a ſoldier, who 
threw ftones at her, and had almoſt broken the 
head of the young Jeſus which ſhe held in her 


has ever ſince been ſo pleaſed with his ſituation, 
that he will not conſent to change it ; although 
many devotees have offered to reſtore him again 
to the embraces of his mother. 

Another object of great devotion in the church 
of Rome, is the holy ſhroud in which Joſeph 
of Arimathea wrapped Chriſt's body when he 


fortunately, 


RITES f 
it h s that there are more than 
2 . 3, and all adored in the ſame 


e two moſt celebrated of theſe 
— at Bezangon, and one at Turin. 
With reſpect to the firſt, we have the following 
account in the 3 of the moſt celebrated 

lic authors: 
Ro Na of Eaſter, during mattins, or 
morning prayers, three canons walk out of the 
chapel, where the ſhroud is depoſited, and ſing 
as they go towards the high altar, Who is he 
« that ſhall remove the ſtone from the ſepul- 
ce chre.” At the ſame time, ſeveral boys dreſſed 
in the form of angels, meet them, and afk, 
« whom ſeek ye?” to which they anſwer, © Jeſus 
« of Nazareth?“ whereupon the boys reply, 
« he is not here.” Then the chanter addreſſes 
himſelf in the following words to the firſt of 'the 
three canons : © Tell us, O Mary! what thou 
« haſt ſeen in the way.” I have ſeen (ſays the 
« canon) the ſepulchre of Chriſt who liveth, and 
« the glory of him who is raiſed from the dead.” 
The ſecond adds, “I have ſeen the angels who 
« are witneſſes of the reſurrection, I have ſeen 
« the holy ſhroud ;” and at the ſame time ſhews 
it, along with the other cloaths in which the 
body of Jeſus was wrapped. The third canon 
fays, © Jeſus Chriſt, our hope, is riſen!” The 
choir confeſs the truth-of our Saviour's reſurrec- 
tion by ſinging, © It is much better to believe the 
« teſtimony of Mary, than the impoſtures of the 
« Jews ; we know that Chriſt is riſen from the 
« dead.” This act of devotion is finiſhed by 
the Te Deum, which is ſung by the choir and the 
people in the moſt folemn manner. This ſacred 
ſhroud of Bezancon is famous for the many mi- 
racles it has wrought, for we are told that it has 
often reſtored the dead to life, it has given fight 
to the blind, and cured the moſt inveterate diſ- 
tempers. : 

Nor is the ſhroud at Turin leſs famous than 
the other. It was brought from Jeruſalem about 
the time of the cruſades, becauſe it did not chuſe 
to remain among Mahometans. It afterwards 
changed its ſituation ſeveral times, till at laſt it 
fixed on a Chapel in the cathedral of Turin, 
which is now called the chapel of the holy ſhroud. 
There it has wrought many miracles, ſuch as re- 
ſtoring the dead to life, curing the lame and the 
blind, caſting out devils, and ſuch is its imma- 
culate virtue, that although it is every day 
touched by pilgrims and devotees, yet it is never 
ſoiled, nor is there any neceſſity for waſhing it. 
But notwithſtanding all the virtues aſcribed to 
theſe ſhrouds, yet there are many more, nor 1s 
there a country where the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion is profeſſed, but ſome of them are to be 
found. In what manner they could multiply 
into fuch numbers, muſt be left to the reader's 
own judgment, for we do not conſider ourſelves 
obliged to account for it. 
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As the church of Rome is the moſt attached 
to ceremonies of any in the known world, that | 


bears the name of Chriftians, ſo we find that 
every thing uſed in religious ſervice is conſe- 
crated. The robes worn by the prieſts, the cloth 
which covers the altar, the altar itſelf, the church, 
the church-yard, and indeed every thing muſt be 
conſecrated and bleſſed before they can be made any 
uſe of, This opens a large field for clerical pri- 
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vileges, emoluments and honours ; and it im- 
preſſes upon the minds of the people that there is 
ſomething more than human in the character of 
that man who can change the nature of inanimate 
beings. | 

The next ceremony to be attended fo, is the 
homily or ſermon, which follows after the goſpel, 
and conſiſts of exhortations to the people, to con- 
tinue ſtedfaſt in the faith, by avoiding hereſies, 


and to perform ſuch duties as are incumbent on 


them to their fellow creatures. When the goſpel 
is read, the prieſt who is to preach, goes to the 
bottom of the ſteps by the epiſtle ſide, and comes 
to the altar; he then takes off his robes and puts 
on his cap, and kneels down on the laſt ſtep of 


the altar, where he repeats a prayer, begging of 


God that he will be pleaſed to give his bleſſing 
to what he is about to perform. Before he begins 
the ſermon, he bows to the crucifix, and makes the 
figure of the croſs upon himſelf, Then he makes 
a low bow to the people, arid at every time he 
repeats the names of Jeſus or Mary, he takes off 
his cap. Tf the biſhop is preſent, the preacher is 
always uncovered, and after ſermon he expoſes 
the crucifix to the view of the people. It is re- 
markable, that all the Roman Catholics preach 
without notes, and they put on a great appear- 
ance of fervency in delivering their diſcourſes ; 
which ſeldom fails to make an impreſſion on the 
minds of the hearers. As many of their ſer- 
mons are preached in honour of their ſaints, ſo 
the accounts of the miracles wrought by thoſe 
perſons are ſure to furniſh them with abundance 
of matter. Their attitudes and geſtures often 
border on ridicule ; but cuſtom, long ſanctified 
by a continual repetition, draws a veil over every 
thing. In a word, the ſermons delivered by the 
Roman Catholic prieſts, are in all reſpects ſuited 
to the nature of their devotions, and thoſe who 
conſider the one as a duty, muſt reap ſome bene- 
fit at laſt from the other; for in all caſes there 
muſt be a ſtrong connection between both, other- 
wiſe the form of religion would be loſt. | 

It is a rule laid down in the canons of the 
church of Rome, that all the altars ſhould be 
made of ſtone, the intention being to repreſent 
Chriſt, who is the foundation ſtone of the ſpiri- 
tual building, which is the church of the faith- 
ful. The table of it muſt be of one ſingle ſtone, 
and the body muſt either be ſupported by pillars, 
or filled up with maſon's work. There ſhould 


be at leaſt three ſteps to go up to it, either of 


ſtone or brick, and covered with a carpet, and 
the clerk is ta take care that a fine linen cloth be 
ſpread upon the altar. All this muſt be obſerved 
with the greateſt exactneſs in reſpect to the high 
altar, where the body of Chriſt is generally de- 
poſited, and two clerks muſt adorn and take care 
of it, nor are they, on any account, to approach 
it without ſurplices on. 2 

As ſoon as they approach it, they are to kneel 
down, adore the holy ſacrament, and repeat ſome 
ejaculatory prayers; and in particular theſe rules 
muſt be obſerved as often as the ornaments of the 
altars are changed. When they change the orna- 
ments, which is frequently done, the clerks are 
careful to ſweep up the duſt before they put on 
the ornaments for the day; and the cloth that 


covers the table muſt be ſo adjuſted as to'form 


the ſhape of a croſs, by two corners hanging down 


do 
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to the ground, and the other two not above half 
way. The whole muſt be bleſſed and croſſed, 
and ſprinkled with holy water; and the ſame for- 
malities are to be obſerved with reſpect to the ta- 
bernacle of the altar, and the box wherein the 
hoſt is laid. Altars are likewiſe adorned with ar- 
tificial or natural flowers, ang oy to the ſeaſon 
of the year, and the duſt muſt be ſwept off from 
the altar, once every day. The tabernacle of the 
holy ſacrament is fixed upon the altar, and 1s 
adorned with ſilver, gold, and all forts of pre- 
cious ſtones, having on each ſide tapers of fine 
white wax, which being kept conſtantly burn- 
ing, ſerve greatly towards illuminating the 
whole. 
The clerk, who attends the prieſt at maſs, has 
a little bell, which he tinckles when the hoſt 1s 
elevated; and this he does nine times, thrice 
when the prieſt kneels down, thrice when he holds 
up the hoſt, and thrice when he ſets it on the 
altar; the ſame formalities muſt be uſed with reſ- 
pect to the chalice, Before every altar there 
mult be a balluſtrade either of wood, marble, or 
iron, to keep the people from going too far; 
and on each ſide there muſt be a taper, burning 
in a filver candleſtick, if the pariſh is rich enough 
to purchaſe one. They have likewiſe ſmall 
portable altars, which they remove from place to 
place, and in theſe are always depoſited the re- 
lies of martyrs. With reſpect to the furniture 
of their altars, it conſiſts of a vaſt variety of 
utenſils; for it is a maxim with them, that every 
ceremony is an act of worſhip. No layman is 
permitted to handle the ſacred veſſels, it is the 
privilege of the prieſts alone to handle them ; 
this cuſtom they have borrowed either from the 
Jews or the Heathens, or from both. The cha- 
lices muſt be made either of gold or ſilver; and 
before they can be uſed, muſt be conſecrated by 
the biſhop. The paten, in which the ſacred hoſt 
is contained, ' muſt be made of the ſame metal as 
the chalice, and is generally about fix or eight 
inches diameter, 

The Pyx muſt be made of gold, or filver gilt 
within; and when the ſacrament 1s conſecrated, 
by mixing wine with the hoſt, it is put into it; 
and it muſt be taken out once a week, leſt it ſhould 
become mouldy. A veil, in form of a tent, made 
of rich white ſtuff, mult cover this precious re- 
poſitory of wafers. There muſt be a box of ſil- 
ver, gilt within, to carry the communion to the 
ſick when it is to go any conſiderable way; and 
it muſt be put into a ſilk purſe, and hung about 
the neck in ſuch places as are difficult of acceſs. 

There muſt be another box for the larger wa- 
fers, which are round; and this may be made of 
ſilver, tin, or paſteboard, lined with white taf- 
fety within, and adorned with rich ſilk without. 
A round leaden plate muſt be put into the box, 
that the wafers may be always ready ; and theſe 
wafers muſt be kept in a place neither too moiſt 
nor too dry. A plate of ſilver in the form of the 
ſun, is fixed oppoſite to the ſacrament, on the 
altar; which, with the light of the tapers, 
makes a moſt brilliant appearance. 

The incenſe which is made uſe of in the 
church muſt be of an odoriferous ſmell, and 
broken a little, before it is put into the cenſer, 
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Clement ; but we ſhall leave the reader to judge 


but not reduced to powder. 


„ 


The holy water pot ought to be made of (1. 
ver, pewter, or tin; and the ſprinkler, either ot 
the ſame, or wood, with hogs' briſtles, or wolve, 
hair twiſted round it; and at the end there muſt 
be a hollow knob with holes, in which a ſmall 
ſpunge muſt be encloſed. There muſt be two 
veſſels of pewter or earthen ware, to hold water 
for the clerks to waſh the chalice, and other 
things, belonging to the altar. The cloth wick 
covers the altar muſt be of fine white linen, not 
too thin, nor ſtitched, and ſhould be without 
lace, but if there is any lace, it muſt be very 
narrow, and within two fingers breadth of the 
edge that comes forward. In that part where 
the prieſt moſt commonly kiſſes the altar, there 
muſt be a ſmall croſs wrought on the linen, with 
white ſilk or thread. | | 

The Pales, another utenſil uſed at the altar, 
muſt be made of the ſame linen as that already 
mentioned, and each muſt be bleſſed and conſe. 
crated, nor can any perſon below the degree of a 
ſub.deacon be permitted to touch them. Theſe 
are uſed to repreſent the grave cloaths in which 
our Lord was wrapped when laid in the ſe. 
pulchre. They are believed to have many vir. 
tues in them, and they ſerve to point out a vaſt 
number of myſteries, which the Roman Catho- 
wand Proteſtants have not faith to compre- 

end. 

Theſe linen cloths are commonly called the 
corporeals, and a bag is made of the ſame ma- 
terials, to hold them, with ſeveral croſſes ſewed 
upon it. Theſe bags and purſes are faſtened by 
a button and loop, and on one of the outſides 
there 1s a croſs embroidered, of about three 
quarters of a ſpan in length. The veil of the 
chalice is made of ſilk, of the ſame colour as the 
reſt of the decorations ; and is about three ſpans 
ſquare, but there are no croſſes, nor any figures 
whatever upon it. In large churches where the 
ſolemn mals is performed, the prieſt muſt have 
veils of ten ſpans long, and ſtriped with filk, of 
four colours, viz, white, green, red, and pur- 
ple, to hold the paten up with ; but black veils 
are never made uſe of, not even at maſſes for the 
dead, nor on Good Friday. There muſt be 
veils or covers, for the croſſes in Paſſion Week, 
and theſe are made of camblet, or ſtuff of a pur- 
ple colour; but without any figure, image or 
croſs upon them. | | 

In every church there ought to be a flag or 
ſtandard, about nine or ten ſpans long and ſix 
broad, of a colour ſuitable to the patron, and in 
the middle of it the figure of the patron ſhould 
be repreſented in embroidery. This ſtandard is 
by the canons ordered to be of a ſattin damaſk, 
taffeta, or camblet lined with linen, with a bor- 
der and a fringe round it, and the pole mult be 
about five feet long. With reſpe& to the maſs 
book, it is ſo well known, that we need not ſay 
much concerning it, only that ſo late as the tenth 
century, almoſt every church had its maſs book 
or liturgy, and all theſe in ſome things differed 
from each other. At preſent, there Ae ſome dif- 
ference between the liturgy uſed by the French 
church and that at Rome. The Roman Catholics 
are fully perſuaded that the maſs book was writ- 
ten by St. Peter and given to his ſucceſſor St. 


haw 


is can be reconciled with church hiſtory, 
eh yr ene no account of maſs books till the 


1 Sre « church can be erected, the biſhop's 


him to fix the place, the extent of it, 
3 and miniſters belonging to it, the 
fund for lights and decorations, with all ſuch 
other things as are neceſſary. He muſt likewiſe 
6x the croſs on the ground of the new intended 
church, and lay the firſt ſtone of it, or at leaſt if 
he does it not in perſon, then he muſt appoint 
another to act under him. A wooden croſs muſt 
be ſet where the altar 1s to ſtand, the day before 
the ſtone is to be laid, and likewiſe on the day 
following. A ſquare ſtone is to be made choice 
of, which is to be the foundation ſtone of the 
facred fabric, and if it happens to be at Rome, 
and the pope is inclined to perform the ceremony, 
he muſt have his rochet on, and other robes ſuit- 
able to the ſolemnity of the occaſion ; but an in- 
ferior biſhop performs it in his ordinary robes, 
holding the paſtoral ſtaff in his hand. 
Thus dreſſed he muſt go to the ground in- 
tended for the new church, and there. bleſs the 
ſalt and water by repeating ſeveral prayers ; that 
for the ſalt is the following, May it be exor- 
ec ciſed by the living God, and being ſo exor- 
ciſed for the ſalvation of thoſe who believe, 
may it preſerve health of body and mind to 
all ſuch as ſhall partake of it, and may it have 
ſufficient influence to 9 the malice of 
©« Satan.” After this, he bleſſes the water in 
the ſame manner, and then puts the ſalt into the 
water in the form of a croſs, repeating ſeveral 
prayers ſuitable to the occaſion. An anthem is 
then ſung, with the eighty- third pſalm, in which 
all that are preſent join; and during this part of 
the ceremony, the biſhop, or the perſon officiat- 
ing for him, ſprinkles the ground with the ſalt 
and water. The pſalm and anthem being ended, 
he turns himſelf towards the place which he has 
been ſprinkling with holy water, and addreſſes 
himſelf to God in a prayer, through the media- 
tion of that particular ſaint to whom the new 
church 1s to be dedicated and conſecrated. 

He then takes off his mitre, and bleſſes the 
foundation ſtone of the altar, repeating ſeveral 
prayers, and ſprinkles it with the holy water. 
The ſprinkling being performed, he makes ſeve- 
ral times the ſign of the croſs, in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, and 
it is done by marking the ſtone with a knife, or 
chiſſel. A litany is then ſung, after which the 
biſhop riſes up from kneeling on a carpet ſpread 
for him on the ground, and turning towards the 
ſtone, repeats ſome more prayers. Another 
anthem is ſung and then the hundred and 
twenty-fourth pſalm; and to conclude, while the 
malon 1s fixing the ſtone, the biſhop touches it 
with his hand, and ſays, “thou ſhalt cleanſe me 
with hyſop.” 

This is the form obſerved in the dedication of 
an altar, but when the church is finiſhed, there 
muſt be another dedication of the whole fabric, 
before divine ſervice can be performed in it. A 
Sunday, or holiday, if poſſible, muſt be made 
choice of for this purpoſe, and the arch-deacon 
1s to glve notice of it to the people, that they 
may faſt the eve before, In the mean time, the 


17 
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conſent muſt firſt be had and obtained, and it 
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clergy prepare the relics which are to be depo- 
ſited under the altar of the new church, and they 
are put into a neat decent veſſel, together with 
three grains of incenſe; to this are added a ſmall 
ſlip of parchment, the year, the month, and the 
day on which the church was conſecrated, with 
the biſhop's name who performs the ceremony, 
and the name of the ſaint to whom it is dedi- 
cated. The vaſe in which the relics are depoſited 
muſt be ſealed up and put in a very clean place, 
and two tapers muſt be kept burning before it. 
Before the dedication begins, three croſſes of a 
conſiderable height muſt be painted on each of 
the walls of the church, and over each of them 
muſt ſtand a wax candle -of an ounce weight. 
The care of this is left to the clerk or ſacriſt, 
who is obliged to have every thing properly pre- 
pared for the reception of the biſhop who 1s to 
perform the ceremony. 

On the morning of the day appointed for the 
ceremony, the biſhop appears in his pontifical 
robes, and orders twelve candles to be lighted. 
He then goes out of the church and orders every 
one preſent to do the ſame, except one deacon, 
who is left behind, locked up, and dreſſed in his 
robes. The biſhop, with his attendants, goes to 
the place where the relics were put the day be- 
fore, and begins the ſeven penitential pſalms 
with a low voice, and an anthem, without litanies, 
and during the time they are repeating, he takes 
off his robes and puts on others. 

The remainder of the clergy preſent at the 
ceremony, are dreſſed in their robes, and after 
they have ſung the pſalms, the biſhop, with his at- 
tendants, goes to the church door, where he pulls 
off his mitre and begins an anthem, which is ſuc- 
ceeded by a prayer. He then leans upon a chair 
placed there on a carpet for that purpoſe, whilſt 
the litanies are ſinging. He bleſſes the holy 
water, and firſt ſprinkles himſelf, after which he 
does the ſame to all preſent. He then puts on 
his mitre again, and walks round the church, at- 
tended by the ſub-deacon carrying the croſs, and 
the clerk with the holy water. As he goes along, 
he ſprinkles the walls of the church in the 
name of the bleſſed Trinity, and as he walks, 
his robe is held up by two train bearers behind, 
while the clerk carries the holy water at ſuch a 
proper diſtance, that the biſhop may be able to 
dip the ſprinkler into it. f 

Being returned to the place from whence they 
ſet out, and another anthem and pſalm ſung, the 
biſhop, while preſent, repeats ſeveral prayers. 
Theſe ceremonies are ſo numerous, that every 
perſon who joins in them muſt hold a ritual in 
his hand. Another prayer being repeated, the 
biſhop ſtrikes the door of the church with 
his paſtoral ſtaff, repeating aloud, Open the 
gates, that the King of Glory may come in.” 
The deacon who remained locked up within, aſks 
who this King of Glory is, to which the biſhop 
anſwers, © That it is the Lord God Almighty, the 
« God of Hoſts.” Then all the people cry out, 
«© Open the doors,“ while the biſhop repeats a 
prayer in Latin, to frighten away the devil. 

At length the door being opened, the biſhop 
enters, attended by his miniſters only ; for the 
people are not yet permitted to enter, except two 
or three maſons, who are to cloſe the ſepulchre 
where the relics are depoſited, and cement the 

D d d altar 
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altar table with mortar. The biſhop as he goes || the choir, and at the beginning of it, the biſho 
in, ſays, “ Peace be in this houſe.” To which || ſtanding before the altar, dips the thumb of his 
the deacon anſwers, © When thou ſhalt enter || right hand into the water that had been conſe. 
into it.” Whilſt ſome words applicable to this || crated before, and makes the ſign of the croſs 
_ wiſh are ſinging, the biſhop advances to the mid- || on the middle of the altar table, conſecrating it 
dle of the church, where he kneels down, and | in honour of God Almighty, of the bleſſed Vir. 
begins the Veni Creator Spiritus, with his head || gin Mary, and of all the ſaints; in commemo- 
uncovered, and his face towards the high altar. || ration of the faint to whom it is dedicated, in 
Then one of the ſub-deacons takes lime-aſhes, || the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
and ſcatters them on the pavement, in the form || Holy Ghoſt. Beſides the croſs in the middle, he 
of a croſs; pronouncing twice the name of the || makes one at each corner, two at the epiſtle ſide, 
faint to whom the church is dedicated. The || and two at the goſpel fide. After which he re- 
ſame honours are ſhewn to the ſaints whoſe re- || peats a prayer, and walks ſeven times round the 
lies are depoſited in the church; becauſe it is || altar, ſprinkling it with holy water. 
believed that many miracles will be wrought by This part of the ceremony concludes, by the 
them. While this is doing, the people call out, || biſhop's paſſing behind the altar, and from thence 
© We beſeech thee to hear us.” And along with || walking round the inſide of the church a ſecond 
the name of God, they join that of the titular | time, ſprinkling the bottom of the walls with 
ſaint, making ſeveral times the ſign of the croſs. | holy water. He then ſprinkles the middle of the 
The biſhop makes the ſign of the croſs three || pavement before the altar, and from thence pro- 
times upon the altar, after which he repeats ſome || ceeds to the great gate, and continues the cere- 
prayers, and an anthem 1s ſung, with the ſong || mony croſs-ways, from one end of the wall to the 
of Zachariah. During this part of the ceremony || other. He turns his face to the four corners of 
the biſhop puts on his mitre, and with his cro- || the world, and then turning towards the great 
ſier, draws upon the aſhes a double alphabet in || gate, repeats a prayer, laying his hands on his 
capitals. breaſt, and pouring holy water upon the cement 
The next thing to be attended to, is the ſecond || of the ſtones, under which the relics are de- 
dedication of the altar, which is done on the || poſited. 
ſame day with that of the church. As ſoon as The next part of this ceremony conſiſts in the 
the biſhop has made the double alphabet with | proceſſion of the relics, which proceeds in the 
his eroſier, he takes off his mitre, and turning || following order: The biſhop with his clergy, 
to the high altar, repeats an anthem, which is || preceded by the croſs, carried by a ſub-deacon 
ſung by the choir. This 1s done three times, and || between two torch bearers, go and fetch the Þ 
each time they raiſe their voices a note higher, || relics with much ceremony. The chriſm is car- 1 
while the biſhop bleſſes the ſalt and water, with || ried to the entrance of the church, and at going 
the aſhes and wine. When he bleſſes the aſhes, || into the tent where the relics are depofited, an 
he prays that God would ſend his angel to conſe- | anthem is ſung, together with the ninety-fourth 
crate them, that theſe aſhes may become a whol- || pſalm. The biſhop having repeated ſeveral 
ſome remedy to all ſuch as ſhall call upon the || prayers, the proceſſion begins a ſecond time, and 
ſacred name of God, and confeſs their manifold || 1s conducted as follows : 
ſins and tranſgreſſions ; and that they who, whilſt The croſs bearers march firſt, with wax tapers 
they are calling on his name, ſhall ſprinkle them- || in their hands, and the clergy follow them, ſing- 
ſelves with the aſhes for the expiation of their || ing as they go along. Behind them march ſeve- 
ſins, may obtain health of body, and ſalvation || ral prieſts bearing the relics on a litter, with 
of their precious and immortal ſouls. the incenſe bearer by the ſide of it, who takes 
After this prayer the biſhop takes the ſalt, and || care to perfume the relics as they paſs along. 
mingles it with the aſhes in the form of a croſs. || There are ſeveral wax candles carried on each 
A handful of this compoſition he throws into || fide, and behind the relics comes the biſhop 
the water, bleſſing it three times; and then he || with his aſſiſtants, ſinging an anthem, in which 
bleſſes the wine, and mingles it with water. He || they are joined by the choir; after which the 
delivers a diſcourſe to the people on the virtues || whole proceſſion goes round the church, and the 
of things conſecrated for the ſervice of God, but | biſhop makes an oration to the people; which 
this does not end the whole of the ceremony, || conſiſts chiefly in celebrating the character of the 
there being ſtill ſeveral other parts remaining. ſaint to whom the church is dedicated : at the 
From the altar the biſhop proceeds a ſecond || ſame time he exhorts them to treat the ſacred edi- 
time to the church door, and with his paſtoral || fice and the name of the ſaint with all becoming 
ſtaff croſſes it at the top and bottom, repeating || reſpect, and contribute chearfully towards the 
a prayer to God, that the ſign of the croſs may || ſupport of the miniſters who officiate in it. 
prove invincible, and be the means of driving || Laſtly, the prieſts take the litter upon their 
away devils; and he likewiſe prays, that ſuch as || ſhoulders, and enter the church in proceſſion, 
viſit this church may be bleſſed, and abound in || followed by all the people preſent, while an an- 
all manner of good things, proſperity in time, || them is ſung in honour of the relics, and of the 
and happineſs in eternity. He then returns to || ſaints to whom they belong. The proceſſion, in 
the place where he conſecrated the holy water, || the mean time, continues walking on ; and when 
and looking towards the high altar, uncovered, || they are come to the altar, where the relics arc 
exhorts the people to beg of God, to bleſs and || to be depoſited, a great number of tapers are 
keep this place, by the aſperſion of water min- || lighted up, and the choir ſings an anthem, 
led with wine, ſalt, and aſhes, through the me- || which is given out by the biſhop. 
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biſhop touches the veſſel with his mitre, and then 


relics, but he muſt take care that 
— e the croſs be made on the four ſides 
of the ſepulchre, each in the name of the three 
erſons in the ever- bleſſed Trinity. N He then de- 
oſits the veſſel containing the relics, in the ſe- 
pulchre, with every mark of reſpect and adora- 
tion, in order to make a more laſting tnprefſion 
on the minds of the people. All this time the 
choir ſings, and continues till the biſhop has laid 
a ſtone upon the mouth of the ſepulchre, which 
contains the relics, when he dips his thumb in 
the ſacred oil, and makes the ſign of the croſs 
upon it. The maſons conclude this part by 
cloſing up the ſepulchre, ſo that the relics can- 
not be afterwards expoſed to public view without 
the conſent of the biſhop. This, however, is 
not the caſe univerſally, becauſe in ſome churches 
they are permitted to ſhew the relics of faints; 
and the author of this has been ſhewn ſome of a 
very extraordinary nature; nay, he has ſeen three 
or four of the ſame, at as many different places, 
and each of them are looked upon by the people 
as genuine. | 

The ſtone being fixed, bleſſed and ſigned with 
the croſs, the altar muſt be incenſed, which the 
biſhop performs, by making the ſign of the croſs 
and pouring the incenſe upon it, beginning at the 
right hand, and going round ; during which time 
the choir ſings an anthem ſuitable to the occaſion. 

After it is incenſed, the biſhop repeats a prayer, 
while his aſſiſtants rub the table of the altar with 
a very clean cloth. The table muſt be in the 
form of a croſs, and the biſhop muſt incenſe all 
the four ſides. 30 ANA 

The biſhop then makes five croſſes with the 
ſacred oil, and incenſes the whole again, while 
the anthem is ſung by the choir, and that 1s fol- 
lowed by another anthem. Twelve croſſes are 
made upon the walls of that part of the church 
next to the altar; and theſe being incenſed, the 
biſhop returns again to the altar, and having re- 
peated another prayer, gives out an anthem which 
is ſung by the choir. _ 

He again makes five ſigns of the croſs upon 
the altar, and kneeling down, . prays that all true 
Chriſtians that come to the altar, may be pro- 
tected from the ſnares laid for them by the devil. 
At Rome, on Thurſdays and Fridays in Paſſion 
Week, the altars are ſtripped of their ornaments, 
and waſhed with wine and water; but this ſeems 
rather to be a cuſtom peculiar to the place, than 
an eſtabliſhed ceremony, becauſe we do not find 
it attended to in other countries, where the Ro- 
man Catholic religion is profeſſed. 

Such is the manner in which the people in 
Roman Catholic countries, dedicate and conſe- 
crate their churches, and to thoſe who peruſe this 
impartial account with the leaſt degree of atten- 
tion, it will appear that the ceremonies are 
equally heavy and burthenſome with thoſe in the 
law of Moſes. It may be added here, that al- 
though the deiſts pretend to ridicule even the 
decent and innocent ceremonies uſed by the pro- 
teltants, yet Mr. Hume, one of their greateſt 
writers, betrays his cauſe, in telling us that the 
ceremonies in the church of Rome are the ſole 
lupport of the Chriſtian religion. 


Of particular Cuſtoms relating to Devotion in the 
| Roman Catholic Church. 


Under this head the firſt thing to be taken no- 
tice of, is, the benediction of the Agnus Deis', 
which is always performed during the firſt year 
of the new pope's reign, and eyery ſeventh year 
afterwards. Theſe Agnus Deis' are made of 
white wax, in an oval form, and upon each of 
them 1s the figure of Jeſus Chriſt, in the form 
of a lamb; the meaning of the word itſelf being 
the Lamb of God. This piece of devotion is 
much eſteemed by the devotees of the church of 
Rome, and the preparing of the Agnus Deis', 
cuts out much employment for ſuch of the pope's 
chaplains as act under his chamberlain of the 
houſhold. The wax of which they are made, is 
taken from the remains of the candles uſed on the 
preceding Eaſter; but as that is not always fſuf- 
acient to anſwer the end, they are allowed more 
out of the apoſtolical chamber. | 

The ceremony is performed on Eaſter Tueſda 
in the following manner. The pope's chief ſa- 
criſtan bleſſes the water, and then the pope, 
dreſſed in his robes, bleſſes it a ſecond time. This 
water is put into a large ſilver baſon, and the 
pope repeats a prayer, begging that God would 
give his bleſſing to the water appointed to cleanſe 
finners from their impurities. After this, he 
takes ſome balm and pours it into the water, ad- 
ding thereto the holy oil, which he likewiſe pours 
in, in the form of a croſs. During the ceremony, 
he offers up ſeveral prayers to God, and then 
turning to the Agnus Deis', bleſſes and incenſes 
them, imploring God to grant them all the vir- 
tues generally aſcribed to them. After this fol- 
low ſeveral other prayers, and then his holineſs 


fits down in an eaſy chair prepared for him, with 


a napkin girt around him in the form of an apron, 
and his mitre on. The gentlemen of his cham- 
ber preſent him with the Agnus Deis' in ſilver 
baſons, one after another, and the pope throws 
them into the holy water. The cardinals in their 
linen robes take them out with ſpoons, made for 
that purpoſe, and afterwards lay them on a table 
covered with a clean white cloth, and then wipe 
them with a napkin, which they wear in the form 
of an apron; and the aſſiſtant prelates range them 
on a table, where they remain till they are tho- 
roughly dry. After this part of the ceremony, 
the holy father riſes up, and in a prayer, addreſſes 
himſelf to the Holy Ghoſt, beſeeching him to 
bleſs them, and then makes his application to 
Jeſus Chriſt. After this they are again put into 
baſons, and the holy father takes the cardinals 
along with him to dinner. The ſame ceremony 
is reſumed on the Thurſday following, and con- 
tinued till they are all bleſſed, which is on Friday, 
and during that time foreign ambaſſadors, and 
all ſorts of ſtrangers, who are then at Rome, are 
permitted to be preſent. | 

On the Saturday following, maſs is ſung by a 
cardinal prieſt, at which his holineſs aſſiſts, dreſſed 
in his robes, and as ſoon as the Agnus Dei is 
ſung, an apoſtolic ſub-deacon, dreſſed in his 
robes, with the croſs bearer and two taper bearers 


walking before him, goes to the popc's ſacriſtan 


and 
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and takes from him a baſon full of thoſe Agnus 
Deis' lately bleſſed, and wraps them up in a party 
coloured china cotton. The ſub- deacon is followed 
by a clerk of the ceremonies, with two chaplains in 
their ſurplices; when they have come to 
the door of the chapel they all kneel, while 
the ſub-deacon ſings the following words, Ho- 
« ly father, theſe are the new lambs, who have 
fung their Hallelujahs to thee. They drank 
* not long ago at the fountain of holy water; 
te they are now very light, or very much enligh- 
« tened, praiſe the Lord.” To which the 
choir anſwers, © God be praiſed, Hallelujah.“ 
After this the ſub-deacon advances towards the 
altar, and when he comes ſo near as to touch the 
rails, he again repeats the ſame words; and a 
third time when he approaches the throne of the 
holy father. 

Two auditors preſent the Agnus Deis' to the 
two cardinal deacons aſſiſtants, who lay them in 
a decent manner on his holineſs's knees, and the 
two auditors hold the two ends of the napkin, 
whilſt the holy father bleſſes the ſacred college. 
The cardinals having ſhewn the utmoſt reſpect to 
his holineſs, take off their mitres, and holding them 
with the points or horns downward, receive into 
them as many of the Agnus Deis' as he chuſes 
to beſtow. After the cardinals have had their 
ſhare, the remainder are diſtributed among the 
foreign ambaſſadors, nobles, and prelates, who hap- 
pen at that time to be in Rome. The ceremony con- 
cludes by the pope's waſhing his hands; and he 
and all the cardinals unrobing themſelves. 

As it frequently happens that many of theſe 
Agnus Deis' are not diſtributed, in fach caſes, 


thoſe that are left are given to the prelate who is-| 


| 


the keeper of the pope's wardrobe, who diſtri- | 


butes them among pilgrims, or ſuch other 
foreigners as happen to viſit Rome. 

This practice of bleſſing the Agnus Deis' took 
its riſe about the ſeventh or eighth century ; for 
as it was common in thoſe ages to make thou- 
ſands and ten thouſands of converts in a day, by 
only marking them with the ſign of the croſs 
after baptiſm, ſo, in order to diſtinguiſh them 
from the Heathens, they were ordered to wear 
about their necks pieces of white wax, with the 
figure of a lamb upon them. This was done in 
imitation of the Heathen practice of hanging 
amulets around their necks, as preſervatives 
againſt accidents, diſeaſes, or any ſort of infec- 
tions ; many of theſe amulets are to be met with 
in the cabinets of the curious, and they are ſtill 
frequently found in Wales, and in the northern 
parts of Britain. They are in the form of rings, 
of a deep azure colour, interſperſed with moſt 
beautiful white ſpots ; and the ſubſtance of them 
reſembles tranſparent glaſs, and undoubtedly 
they have in them ſomething of that nature. 

The next thing to be attended to, is the canon- 
ization of ſaints, and a ſolemn ceremony it is, 
eſpecially when we conſider, that by the pope's 
ſingle act he can make men or women who have 


been long conſigned to their graves, objects of 


divine worſhip, and mediators between God and 
ſinners. | 
When a perſon is to be canonized, the pope 
holds four conſiſtories ; in the firſt of which, he 
cauſes the petition of thoſe who ſolicit for the 
canonization, to be examined by three auditors 
2 f 
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of the rota, and directs the cardinals to reviſe 
all the inſtruments relating thereto, In the ſe. 
cond, the cardinals make their report; and in 
the third, which is held in public, the cardinals 
pay their adoration to the pope; after which an 
advocate makes a pompous oration in praiſe of 
the perſon who is to be made a faint. He expa- 
tiates at large on the miracles he has wrought, 
and even pretends to know from what motives 
he acted. In the fourth conſiſtory, the pope, ha- 
ving ſummoned all the cardinals and prelates 
together, orders the report concerning the de- 
ceaſed to be read, and then takes their votes, 
whether he 1s to be canonized or not. | 

On the day of canonization, the church of St. 
Peter is hung with rich tapeſtry, with the arms of 
the pope embroidered upon it, together with 
the arms of the prince who deſires the canoni- 
zation. The church is moſt pompouſly illumi- 
nated, and filled with thouſands of devout ca- 
tholics, ready to attend to the ceremony of the 
ſaints being conducted to paradiſe. It gives 
them ſome encouragement to attend the cere- 
mony, when they conſider, that the more reſ- 
pect they ſhew to the ſaint, the more ready he 
will be to hear their prayers, and offer them up 
before God. During this ceremony the pope 
and all the cardinals are dreſſed in white; and it 
coſts the prince who requeſts the canonization, 
a vaſt ſum of money, for all the officers belong- 
ing to the church of Rome muſt have their fees; 
but this is only a triflle, when 1t 1s conſidered 
that the ſaint will intercede for his ſubjects, in 
heaven, who indeed, poor as they are, generally 
pay all the expences attending the ceremony. 

That the ceremony of the canonization may 
be conducted in the moſt magnificent manner, 
an elegant theatre is erected in St. Peter's church. 
But that the reader may be enabled to form a 
proper idea of all the different parts of the cere- 
mony put together, we ſhall here preſent him 
with an exact account of the canonization of 
four perſons, not longer ago than the year 1712. 
Theſe perſons were Pope Pius V. Andrew d'A- 
vellino, Felix de Cantalice, and Catherine de 
Bolognia. 

On the twenty-ſecond day of May, 1712, the 
proceſſion began in the following order: The 
charity boys of the apoſtolic hoſpital of St. Mi- 
chael walked firſt, with lighted tapers in their 
hands. They were followed by all the orphans 
in the city, maintained at the public expence ; 
by the fathers belonging to the convent of mira- 
cles of the third order, the bare-footed Augul- 
tines, of Jeſus and Maria, the Capuchins, the 
brothers of charity, the fathers of mercy, of St. 
Adrian, the Anchorets, of St. Onuphrius, the 
Minims, of mount Trinity, the fathers of Sr. 
Andrew the monk, and, in a word, by all the 
regular orders in the church of Rome. Theſe 
were followed by, the ſecular clergy, and the 
whole proceſſion was regulated by one of the 
pope's chamberlains. 

After theſe came the officers of the pope's cha- 


-pel ; his eſquires, in their caſſocks, the procu- 


rators general of the five mendicant orders, all 
dreſſed in their proper robes, which, on ſuch oc- 
caſions, are extremely magnificent. The gen- 
tlemen of the pope's bed-chamber followed, 


dreſſed in ſcarlet ; after them came the fiſcal pro- 
Curator, 


commiſſary of the apoſtolic cham- 
5 e 1 his holineſs's pri- 
vate cha lains, the gentlemen of the bed - cham- 
ber, and the muſic of the chapel, ſinging without 
intermiſſion, during the whole of the proceſſion, 
After them came the four magnificent ſtandards 
of thoſe ſaints who were to be canonized, with 
the miracles they were ſaid to have, wrought, 
embroidered upon them. As the precedency 
had been given to St. Catherine of Bologna, her 
banner was carried firſt ; that of St. Felix de 
Cantalice next; then came St. Andrew d'A- 
yellino ; and laſt of all that of Pope Pius V. as 
the ſervant of the ſervants of God. Six of the 
Minor Obſervantines, each with a lighted taper 
in his hand, walked before ; the ſtandard of St. 
Catherine, attended by the ſociety of Bolognans 
of St. Petronius, the ſtandard being ſupported 
by four of the moſt reſpectable fathers of the 
. | 
e ſtandard of St. Felix was ſupported by 
ten Capuchin friars, and followed by a great 
number of the ſame order. Another detachment 
of the ſame order followed tliat of St. Andrew; 
and the fraternity of the Agonizants that of Pope 
Pius V. each in the habits of their reſpective 
orders. | 
After them came the Referendaries accompa- 
nied by the regiſters of the pope's court, and the 
clerks of the chamber. The maſter of the ſa- 
cred palace followed after, having in his train 
all the pope's domeſtics of a ſuperior rank, each 


of them carrying ſilver candleſticks with burn- 


ing tapers in their hands. The ſub-deacon, who 
was croſs-bearer, appeared in his white robes, 
having on each fide of him an apoſtolic officer, 
carrying a red ſtaff, The Vatican penitentiaries 
of the ſociety of Jeſus came next, dreſſed in 
white, with their hats on, and then the generals 
of the orders, who were followed by the car- 
dinals, the deacons walking firſt, the prieſts after 
them, and then the biſhops, attended by the 
envoy-of Bologna on the right, and the conſta- 
ble governor of Rome on the left, with a great 
number of other officers. . 

The cardinal deacons aſſiſtants, with the goſ- 
pel cardinal deacon between them, walked next, 
and then appeared his holineſs in his chair. Be- 
ing about to open the gates of heaven to the new 
made ſaints, the minds of the people were filled 
with the ſtrongeſt fervour of devotion, eſpecially 
as he was dreſſed in the moſt ſumptuous manner 
that can be imagined. Eight of the ſenior re- 
ferendaries bore up a rich and pompous canopy 
over the holy father's head, with pikes embelliſhed 
with ſilver, and the Swiſs guards with their naked 
ſwords ſurrounded the chair. His holineſs was 
followed by an apoſtolical ſub-deacon, called the 
auditor of the mitre, who walked between two 
gentlemen of the privy chamber in red robes ; 
the proceſſion being cloſed by the monks of the 
different orders ; together with, a long train of 
abbots, biſhops and prelates, from different parts 
of the world. 

It is almoſt incredible to think what vaſt mul- 
titudes of people followed the proceſſion, all 
eager to obtain the pope's bleſſing, and to be re- 
commended to the notice of the ſaints who were 
to be canonized. As ſoon as the pope arrived at 
the church of St. Peter, he ſet down the taper 
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he held in his hand, and putting off his mitre, 
went up to the high altar, where he kneeled 
down before the holy ſacrament, After this he 
was carried to his throne, and the cardinal who 
was deputed to demand the canonization, moved 
towards the throne, having the cardinal legate of 
Bologna on his left hand, and a conſiſtorial ad- 
vocate on his right. They firſt bowed to the 
altar and his holineſs, and the advocate begged 
of the holy father that he would be pleaſed to 
inroll among the number of the ſaints, the four 
holy perſons who had been ſo ſtrongly recom- 
mended to him. This was ſeconded by a gentle- 
man of the bed-chamber, who cloſed his ha- 
rangue in begging for a bleſſing on the cere- 
mony, and exhorting all the people preſent, to 
Join with him in prayer for that purpoſe. 

His holineſs then roſe out of his chair, and all 
the clergy kneeled down, whilſt two muſicians of 
the chapel ſung the litanies of the ſaints. The 
ſovereign pontiff called upon the Holy Ghoſt to 
be with them, .while the Minims kept ſtanding 
before the throne, and ſinging with tapers in 
their hands. It was then aſked of his holi- 
neſs, if he would comply with the requeſt of thoſe 
princes who had ſolicited for the canonization ? 
to which the ſecretary of briefs announced, that 
his holineſs was going to make a decree, for raiſing 
Pius V. Andrew d'Avellino, Felix de Cantalice, 
and Catherine de Bologna, to the rank of ſaints, 
to the glory of God, and the honour of the Ca- 
tholic church ; in order that their names may be 
called upon, for ages to come. After theſe 
words had been repeated, the cardinals ſtood up, 
and the pope, as Chriſt's vicar, pronounced the 
decree of canonization ; commanding, that from 
that time, all the faithful ſhould, in their ordinary 
courſe of devotion, pray to theſe ſaints, who were 
now become advocates for them in heaven. 

Whilſt the muſic in the chapel was ſinging, 
the maſter of the ceremonies gave notice, by a 
ſignal to the citizens of Rome, that theſe per- 
ſons were advanced among the members of the 
bleſſed, and that they were to be mediators be- 
tween God and them, for the remiſſion of their 
ſins; upon which the whole city was in an inſtant 
illuminated; the churches were crouded with 
people ready to offer up their prayers to the new 
made ſaints; the bells were ſet a ringing, and 
nothing but devotion in one part, and confuſion 
in another, were to be found. | 

The whole ceremony eoncluded with the fol- 
lowing prayer, which the holy father compoſed 
himſelf : | | 

% May God Almighty have mercy on you, by 
virtue of the merits and prayers of the holy 
Virgin, and of all thoſe whom we have now 
declared to be ſaints: May the divine Ma- 
6 jeſty, for their ſakes, pardon all your fins, 
« and lead you into eternal life; giving you 
« indulgence here, and remiſſion of ſins here- 
« after, Amen 

To what has been here ſaid, we may add, that 
canonization of ſaints was not known in the 
Chriſtian church till towards the middle of the 
tenth century, and ſo far as we are able to form 
a proper notion, without prejudice or partiality, 
the Chriſtians in that age borrowed it from the 
Heathens; for it was cuſtomary both with the 
Greeks and Romans to deify all thoſe heroes and 
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eat men, who had made a more than ordinary 
3 among them. 


We have many inſtances of theſe deifications 


among the Heathens, and they are recorded both 


by their poets and hiſtorians; nay, we ſometimes 
find them introducing the gods themſelves, raiſing 
up deceaſed heroes to the rank of deities; thus 
Ovid deſcribes Jupiter as deifying Hercules. 


As an old ſerpent caſts his ſcaly veſt, 
Wreaths in the ſun, in youthful glory dreſs'd ; 
So, when Alcides' mortal mould reſign'd, 
His better part enlarg'd, and grew refin'd ; 
Auguſt his viſage ſhone ; almighty Jove 

In his ſwift car his honour'd offspring drove : 
High oe'r the hollow clouds the courſers fly, 
And lodge the hero in the ſtarry ſky. 


We read of Charles Borromea, archbiſhop of 


Milan, that it was reſolved on, ſome years before 
he died, to place him among the ſaints as ſoon as 
he died, which was done, and now he is adored 
as an object of divine worſhip. This is exactly 
ſimilar to the practice of the antient Heathens, 
who often told their heroes and great men while 
alive, that for their great and virtuous actions, 
they would be ranked among the gods ; of this 
we have many ſtriking inſtances in Virgil, who, 


of all the Roman poets, ſeems to have been the | 


moſt addicted to the flattering of Auguſtus, who 


indeed had raiſed him from a low degree of ob- 


ſcurity to grandeur. Thus he addreſſes Auguſtus. 


And chiefly thou, whoſe undetermin'd ſtate 
Is yet the ſubject of the god's debate: 
Whether in after-times to be declared 
The patron of the world and 
| ard : 

Or oe'r the fruits and ſeaſons to preſide, 

And the round circuit of the year to guide; 
Pow'rful of bleſſings, which thou ſtrew'ſt around, 
And with thy goddeſs-mother's myrtle crown'd. 
Or wilt thou, Cæſar, chuſe the watr'y reign, 

To ſmooth the ſurges, and correct the main? 
Then mariners, in ſtorms, to thee ſhall pray ; 
Ev'n utmoſt Thule ſhall thy pow'r obey, | 
And Neptune ſhall reſign the faſces of the ſea : 
The wat'ry virgins for thy bed ſhall ſtrive; 

And Tethys all her waves in dowry give. 

Or wilt thou bleſs our ſummers with thy rays, 
And, ſeated near the ballance, poiſe the days ; 
Where in the void of heaven a ſpace is free, 
Between the Scorpion, and the maid for thee : 
The Scorpion, ready to receive thy laws, 
Yields half his region, and contracts his claws, 


Ic has been much objected againſt canoniza- 


| 
| 


tion, that it is performed by human beings, which | 
is giving them a power to make ſomething an | 


object of divine worſhip, which, while in this 
life, was no more than mortal. This objection 
ſeems to be well founded, and many Proteſtant 


writers have conſidered the origin of canoniza- | 


tion, as taking its riſe from a miſunderſtanding 
of the word bleſſing us, uſed in prayer. Thus in 

rayer we ſay, we bleſs God, by which no more 
is meant than that we praiſe him. That the fol- 
lowing is the general and particular ſenſe in 


which the word bleſſing has always been uſed, || beatification, for rhe reputation of the _ 
[x | | wy ate 


| 


: 


| 
| 
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will appear evident to all thoſe who are in the 
leaſt acquainted with hiſtory. 

The Hebrews, under this name, often under. 
ſtand the preſents uſually ſent from one friend to 
another. Thus when Jacob ſent a preſent to 
Eſau, he deſires him to accept his bleſſing ; and 
when Achſah, the daughter of Caleb, petitioned 
her father to give her a field, ſhe ſaid, © Give me a 
« Blefling.” When Abigail carried David a pre- 
ſent, ſhe called it a Blefling, which his hand- 
maid had brought; and the reaſon probably is, 
becauſe preſents are uſually attended with good 
wiſhes and compliments. 

Beſides thoſe inſtances of private Benediction, 
or Bleſſing among the Jews, there are others of a 
more public and ſolemn nature. Thus Moſes 
directs Aaron, the high-prieſt, to bleſs the people: 
“ On this wiſe ſhall ye bleſs the children of II- 
&© rael, ſaying unto them, the Lord bleſs thee 
© and keep thee; the Lord make his face to 
* ſhine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee; 
© the Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, 
5 and give thee peace.“ The prophetical writ- 
ings are full of Benedictions. The patriarchs, 
on their death-beds, bleſſed their children and 
families; and God ordained, that, when the 
people of Iſrael ſhould arrive in the promiſed 
land, the whole multitude ſhould afſemble be- 
tween mount Ebal and mount Gerizim, and that 
bleſſings ſhould be pronounced from mount Geri- 
zim on thoſe, who obſerved the law, and curſes 
from mount Ebal on thoſe who violated it, and 


| this Joſhua performed, after he had conquered 


part of the land of Canaan. 
The privilege of Benediction or Blefling, was 
one of thoſe early inſtances of honour, and re- 


Rome's peculiar 22 paid to biſhops, in the primitive church, 
N 0 


r bowing the head to them, and receiving theit 
bleſſing was ſo univerſal, that emperors them- 
ſelves did not refuſe to comply with it. Thus 
Hilary reproaches the emperor Conſtantius, tel- 
ling him, he received the biſhops with a kiſs, with 
which Chriſt was betrayed, and bowed his head 
to receive their benediction, whilſt he trampled 
on their faith. | 

In the weſtern churches, there was antiently a 
kind of Benediction, which immediately follow- 
ed the Lord's prayer, and ſome underſtand by 
it the final Benediction after the communion; 
but Mabillon more truly interprets it of the Be- 
nediction before the communion, immediately 
after the Lord's prayer : for there is a canon in 
the council of Toledo, which cenſures prieſts 
for communicating immediately after the Lord's 
prayer, without giving the Benediction to the 
people, and ordains, that, for the future, the Be- 
nediction ſhould follow the Lord's prayer, and 
after that the communion : and, in Mabillon's 
collection of Gallican Miſſals, the prayer, that 
follows the colle& after the Lord's prayer, is 
ſtiled Benedictio populi, the Benediction of the 
people. | | 

No one can be beatified till above fifty years 
after his deccaſe, and all the depoſitions relating 
to his piety and holineſs in this life, are ſtrictly 
examined by the congregation of rites. This 
ſcrutiny is carried on ſometimes for ſeveral years 


| together, after which the pope fixes a day for the 
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is ſeldom in any danger. His holineſs, at- 
—— 5 the edit and all his great officers, 
goes to St. Peter's church, where he ſings high 
maſs, and then ſigns the bull, declaring the de- 
ceaſed to be in heaven among the bleſſed, | 
Meſſengers are immediately diſpatched to the 
lace where the deceaſed was buried, and when 
the news arrive of the beatification, the corpſe 
is taken up and expoſed to the 1 wa maſs 1s 
ſaid in honour of the bleſſed, and from that time 
forward he is ſuppoſed and believed to work 
many miracles. Many of the moſt learned among 
the Roman Catholics, ſuch as Fleury, Baronius 
and Bellarmine ſpeak of miracles and relics in a 
very cold, indifferent manner, and the late pope 
Ganganelli treats them very ſlightly, and ſeems 
to wiſh that there were none of them left in the 
church, and that beatification and canonization 
were never again to take place. The Roman 
Catholic prieſts, in this country, when they con- 
verſe with Proteſtants, tell them that the belief of 
modern miracles, and the adoration of relics are 
not articles of faith, but that the pious may either 
believe in them, or reject them. This is one of 
the moſt inconſiſtent aſſertions that ever could 
take place; for, firſt, in all countries, where the 
Roman Catholic religion is profeſſed, a man 
would be in danger of loſing his life, were he 
but ſo much as to hint to another that he doubted 
the truth of miracles, and as for the adoration 
of relics it cannot be diſpenſed with, for all Ca- 


tholics are obliged to be at leaſt once at maſs | 


every Sunday and holy-day, and on moſt of theſe 
days, relics are expoſed to public view, nor can 
the adoration of them be diſpenſed with. : 

But, ſecondly, whatever may be the practice 
in thoſe countries, thus much is certain, that in 
England, where all lorts of religious ſentiments 
are tolerated, all the catechiſms and books of 
devotion written by the Romiſh prieſts incul- 
cate the neceſſity of adoring relics, and believ- 
ing in miracles. Now as catechiſms and books 
of devotion contain the leading principles of re- 
ligion, why, inſert ſuch things in them, unleſs 
they are articles of faith? . 

A few years ago two Romiſh prieſts, (Dr. Fell 
and Mr. Butler) wrote the lives of their ſaints, 
and theſe books are to be had any where in Eng- 
land. We ſhall here extract the following paſſages 
from them, which will ſerve to ſhew that there 1s 
but little difference between a Roman Catholic 
in England, and one on the continent. 

St. Raymond of Pennaforte, having long re- 
monſtrated to no purpoſe againſt the debauche- 
ries of the king of Spain, reſolved to leave him, 
and return to Barcelona : but the kin Saen, 
forbid any one to tranſport him, St. Raymon: 
threw his cope into the ſea; and, taking his 
ſtaff in his hand, went into this new kind of boat 
and arrived ſafe at Catalonia. St. Francis of 
Paula was endued with ſuch ſupernatural ſtrength, 
that he carried away a rock of ef big- 
neſs, which hindered the foundation of a dormi- 
tory he was building. St. Agnes of Monte 
Pulciano received a viſit from the bleſſed Virgin, 
holding the child Jeſus in her arms, whom ſhe 
permitted her to embrace and preſs to her breaſt. 
After her death, ſhe returned the- civility of St. 
Catharine of Sienna (who came to viſit her tomb) 
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in a very extraordinary manner. While the 
living ſaint was endeavouring to kiſs the feet of 
the dead one, the latter lifted up her foot to St. 
Catharine's lips, through an exceſs of humility to 
be before-hand with her. St. Bonaventure, not 
being able to communicate in the ordinary way, 
by reaſon of a violent indiſpoſition in his ſtomach, 
had the pyx placed upon his breaft, and the holy 
wafer immediately penetrated into his very bow- 
els. St. Ignatius, being given over by his phy- 
ficians, was viſited by St. Peter, who healed him 
with a touch. This faint was the famous foun- 
derof the Jeſuits, who reckon up no leſs than 
two hundred miracles performed by him. St. 
Clara being one day at her devotions, a very beau- 
tiful child (ſuppoſed to be the child Jeſus) with 
two ſhining wings, flew into her lap, and careſ- 
ſed her with many fond endearments. Another 
time, being indiſpoſed, and not able to go to 
matins, ſhe notwithſtanding heard the office diſ- 
tinctly, though ſung at a church very diſtant 
from her monaſtery. St. Staniſlaus Koſtca be- 
came famous, after his death, for driving out 
devils, and reſtoring perſons to life; and the Po- 
landers believe, that one of this ſaint's bones 
ſteeped in a little wine, is a ſovereign remedy 
againſt many diſtempers. St. Clara of Monte- 
falco, having often declared to the nuns of her 
convent, that ſhe had the figure of Chriſt cruci- 
fied, and all the inſtruments of his paſſion graved 
on her heart, they cauſed her body to be opened, 
after her death, and were convinced of the truth 
of this miracle. St. Didacus cured diſeaſes with 
the oil of a lamp burning before an image of our 
Lady. One day, being deſtitute of food in a 


Journey, he prayed to God, and eee 


ſaw a table ſpread on the graſs, and covered wit 
refreſhments. The famous St. Xavier, durin 
his miſſion to the Eaſt-Indies, raiſed ſeveral per- 
ſons to life. Being in the neighbourhood of 
Amboyna, he calmed a tempeſt by plunging his 
crucifix into the ſea, In the heat of the action, 
the crucifix ſlipt out of his hand: but an officious 
fiſh reſtored it to him in a moment. St. Roſa 
was ſo venerable for her great ſanctities, that the 
largeſt trees of the garden bent down their 
branches, as ſaluting her, when ſhe paſſed by 
them to her cell, | | 
In the fifth century, the head of St. John Bap- 
tiſt being found in a cave, near Emefa, /a city of 
Pheœnicia, a church was built in that place, and 
the head of the ſaint placed in it with great cere- 
mony and devotion. But this church falling to 
ruin, a very noble one was afterwards built in 
Emeſa, to which the ſaint's head was tranſported 
in 760. Theophanes tells us, it continued to be 
an object of devotion in 800, and ſent forth a 
moſt delightful odour, which cured 'all who ap- 
proached 1t with faith. It is believed, the head 
of St. John Baptiſt was afterwards transferred 
from Emeſa to Comana. in Pontus, and from 
thence to Conſtantinople. The church of Ami- 
ens pretends at this day to ſhew a great part of it, 
namely, all the face as far as the mouth, and tb 
have received it by the means of one Walon de. 
Sarton, a canon of Amiens, who, being preſent 
at the taking of Conſtantinople by the French in 
1204, found this relic in the ruins of the old 
palace. Some of the bones of this ſaint were 


likewiſe 
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likewiſe preſeryed by the Chriſtians, and when, 
inthe reign of Julian, thepagans opened the ſepul- 


chreof St. John at Sebaſta, and burnt his remains, 


theſe bones were ſent to St. Athanaſius, who 
laced them in the wall of an altar. Afterwards, 
when Theodoſius demoliſhed the temple of Se- 
rapis, and built a magnificent church in its place, 
dedicated to St. John Baptiſt, theſe relics were 
removed thither, in 396. | 
The bodies of St. Andrew and St. Luke were 
tranſported to Conſtantinople, in 357, after hav- 
ing performed miracles in all places where they 
ſtopped. They were interred in the Baſilica, or 
church of the Apoſtles, where they became the 
objects of the peoples' devotion, and thoſe, who 
accompanied theſe relics, had part of them in 
recompenſe. By this means they were diſperſed 
in ſeveral places, and wrought miracles wherever 
they were Ce, The memory of theſe relics 
ſeems to have been loſt at Conſtantinople, when 
about the year 550, the emperor Juſtinian de- 
ſigning to rebuild the church of the Apoſtles, the 
workmen found three wooden coffins, with in- 
ſcriptions, denoting that theſe were the bodies of 
St. Andrew, St. Luke, and St. Timothy. 
Juſtinian, and all the people, teſtified their re- 
ſpect to theſe holy relics, NN them in the 
earth, and erecting over them a ſtately monu- 
ment. The town of Vergi in Burgundy, and 
the church of Beauyais, pretend each of them to 
ſhew one of St. Andrew's arms. The church of 
Almafi, in the kingdom of Naples, pretends to 
have the body of St. Andrew, brought from Con- 
ſtantinople, when that city was taken by the 
French; and the Roman martyrology aſſures us, 
that there conſtantly diſtils a medicinal liquor 
from this apoſtle's tomb, at Amalfi. 
The chains of St. Peter and St. Paul were 


formerly diſperſed the filings of them, as ſove- 
reign remedies for diſeaſes. Arator tells us, they 
had, at Rome, in the ſixth century, the chains, 
with which St. Peter had been bound at Jeruſa- 
lem; and we are told of a coat of St. Peter's, 
brought from Antioch to Paris, and placed in the 
church of St. Genevieve, and Hugh, abbot of 
Clugni, it is ſaid, made uſe of it to cure a pa- 
ralytic, in the preſence of a multitude of per- 
ſons. Some of. St. Stephen's bones, being car- 
ried by Oroſius a prieſt, about the year 418, into 
the iſland of Minorca, occaſioned the converſion 
of five hundred and forty Jews, who inhabited 
the town of Magona in that iſland. Much about 
the ſame time, a vial containing a few drops of 
the ſame ſaint's blood, and ſome fragments of his 
bones, cured a broken leg, and reſtored a blind 
woman to ſight in a town of Africa. The ſame 
relics gave health to the ſick, and reſtored the dead 
to life. Other churches likewiſe were bleſſed with 
the relics of this protomartyr: particularly at 
Ancona in Italy, in Portugal ; at Tours, Bour- 
deaux, and Bourges, in France: in all which 
places miracles were frequently performed by 
them. - 

Heſides the relics of the apoſtles, thoſe of the 
ſucceeding ſaints and martyrs were no leſs objects 
of the Chriſtians devotion. Thus the relics of 
St. Ignatius, biſhop of Antioch, in the begin- 
ning of the ſecond century, were tranſlated from 
Rome, where he ſuffered martyrdom, to Antioch, 
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and placed in the cemetery near the gate of 
Daphne. The people daily viſited them, and 
many miracles were ſaid to be wrought by them. 
The bones of St. Polycarp, biſhop of Smyrna, 
who ſuffered martyrdom about the year 169, were 
prelerved by the Chriſtians, who eſteemed them 
eyond the richeſt jewels. The relics of St. 
Fructuoſus, biſhop of Tarragona, in Spain, who 
ſuffered martyrdom in the third century, are 
ſhewn in ſeveral places; as, in a church near 


| Barcelona, and in the town of Manreſe in Cata- 
lonia. 


The relics of St. Gervaiſe and St. Pro- 
taiſe, martyred at Milan under the emperor Va- 
lentinian I. being carried in 8 to the ca- 
thedral church, reſtored to ſight a citizen of Mi- 
lan, who chanced to touch the ornaments, with 
which they were covered. Several other perſons 
were cured of diſeaſes by garments or linen, which 
had touched theſe relics. 

The modern church of Rome pays great ve- 
neration to the relics of ſaints and martyrs; for 
ſhrines, in which they are depoſited, are firſt 
ſprinkled with holy water, and then ſolemnly 
bleſſed. The ſubſtance of the prayer is, that 
God would grant his protection to ſuch as revere 
the merits of the ſaints, and humbly embrace 
their relics, to the end that theſe faithful ſup- 
pliants may be guarded from the pawer of the 
devil, from thunder, plague, bad air, wild beaſts, 
and from the hoſtilities and machinations of men, 
The believer, who vilits relics out of devotion, 
muſt acquit himſelf of this duty with zeal, and 
touch the ſacred limbs of ſaints with faith, and 
there are times fixed for publicly expoſing them 
to the devout. The relics in the church of Notre 
Dame, at Aix la Chapelle, are ſhewn every ſeven 
years, accompanied with proclamations ſuch as 
the following: The head and right arm of St. 


held in great veneration, for the popes themſelves | © Cornelius are to be ſhewn; by whoſe inter- 


| ©© ceflion may our Lord 


reſerve you from the 
« falling ſickneſs, and after this life grant you 
ce the kingdom of heaven.“ | 

The tranſlation of relics, or depoſiting them 
in ſome church, is performed with great care and 


| ceremony, and before they are tranſlated, they 


1— . — — 


are examined by the biſhop, who pronounces a 
ſolemn benediction over them. On the day of 
their tranſlation, the ſtreets through which they 
are to paſs, are cleaned, and the houſes hung 
with tapeſtry. The church and altar are pom- 


pouſly adorned, and the images of the faints 


ranged in open view. The relics are carried in 
proceſſion under a;.canopy, the clergy walking 
before, and the people ſurrounding them with 
lighted tapers in their hands, and as ſoon as they 
enter the church, Te Deum is ſung, and the re- 
lics are ſet upon the altar to be worſhipped by 
the people. Prayers are appointed in honour of 
them, and a lamp is left burning day and night 
before the place where they are depoſited. 

But of all the relics preſerved in popiſh coun- 
tries, thoſe of the blood of martyrs are the moſt 
remarkable and frequent. Rome eſpecially, and 
Italy, are grown famous for the great quantity 
that-is found in them. The earth at Rome (an 
Italian writer tells us) is ſtained with the blood 
of the faithful. He adds, that the pope makes 
preſents of this ſacred earth to foreigners ; and 
he relates the following miracle on this occaſion. 


An ambaſſador of Poland earneſtly ſolicited pope 
ius 


+ 
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zs V. to grant him a relic: whereupon his ho- 
Ine drew = his handkerchief, put a little Ro- 


man earth into it, and folding it up, gave it to 


the ambaſſador, who took the pope to be in jeſt. 
However, as ſoon as his excellency was returned 
back to his houſe, he opened the handkerchief, 
and found it deeply ſtained with blood. 

It would be endleſs to repeat the prodigious 
number of miracles, ſaid to be wrought daily by 
the blood of the ſaints. At certain ſeaſons, it 
is ſeen to melt and run. There are ſeveral lique- 
factions of this kind, eſpecially in Italy. Thus, 
on the feſtival of St. Euſtace, at Rome, that 
ſaint's blood is ſeen to boil. But the moſt re- 
markable is that of the blood of St. Januarius, at 
Naples, of the truth of which we here preſent 
the reader with what cannot be objected to by 
the moſt bigotted Roman Catholics in the 
world. f 

On the 18th of September is performed, at 
Naples, the ceremony of expoſing the head, and 
blood, of St. Januarius, patron of that city. On 
this occaſion there is a ſolemn proceſſion made, 
in honour of the Saint, in which the martyr's 
head and blood are carried in great pomp. Theſe 
two relics are made to meet, and when they are 
pretty near one another, the blood is ſeen to 
grow fluid, to boil, and to force itſelf over the 
ſides of the glals vial, in which it is kept. This 
miracle is wrought annually, and never deceives 
the people's expectation, who are always ready 
to witneſs to the truth of the fact. 

The riſe of this miracle, they pretend, was as 
follows: A Neapolitan lady, who was ſo ſick as 
to keep her bed, having heard of St. Januarius, 


and his companions, reſolved to ſeek her cure | 


upon the place where thoſe faithful Chriſtians had 
ſuffered martyrdom. Accordingly ſhe went, and, 
finding the place ſtill wet with their blood, ſhe 
filled two vials with it. In one ſhe put all the 
pure blood ſhe could take up, and in the other 
that which was mixed with earth and other filth. 
Scarce had ſhe made an end, when ſhe found 
herſelf cured. Soon after this, hearing that the 
head of the ſaint was lodged at Naples, ſhe ſent 
word that ſhe was in poſſeſſion of the ſaint's 
blood ; upon which the head was carried in pro- 
ceſſion to fetch the blood. The pious lady did 
not wait for this viſit, but ran with the two vials, 


to meet the head of the martyr. In the firſt mo- 


ment of the interview, the blood diſſolved; and 
convinced the people that it was really the ſaint's 
blood; and ſince that time the miracle has never 
ceaſed. 

Mr. Addiſon mentions this pretended miracle, 
in his Remarks on ſeveral parts of Italy. © I 
« ſaw, (ſays he, ſpeaking of Naples.) a very 
« ſplendid proceſſion for the acceſſion of the duke 
« of Anjou to the crown of Spain. To grace 
<« the parade, they expoſed, at the ſame time, 
« the blood of St. Januarius, which liquified at 
e the approach of the ſaint's head, though, as 
<« they ſay, it was hard congealed before, I had 
twice an opportunity of ſeeing the operation 

of this pretended miracle, *.. muſt confeſs I 
think it ſo far from being a real miracle, that 
I look upon it as one of the moſt bungling 
tricks I ever ſaw. Yet it is this that makes as 
great a noiſe as any in the Roman church, and 
that Mr. Paſchal has hinted at among the reſt, 
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e in his marks of the true religion. The mo- 
ce dern Neapolitans ſeem to have copied it from 
© one, which was ſhewn in a town in the king- 


« dom of Naples, as long ago as in Horace's 
ce time. | 


At Gnatia next artived, we laugh to ſee 

The ſuperſtitious crowd's ſimplicity, 

That in the ſacred temple. needs would try, ' 
Without a fire, th' unheated gums to fry : 8 
Believe who will the ſolemn ſham, not I. 


« One may ſee at leaſt, that the heathen prieſt- 


* hood had the ſame kind of ſecrets among 
« them, of which the Roman Catholics are now 
r 

The next thing that claims our attention in the 
church of Rome, is the Jubilee, which is partly 
of Jewiſh, and partly of Heathen original. A- 
mong the Jews were two ſorts of Jubilees, name- 
ly the leſſer, every ſeventh year ; and the greater, 
every fiftieth year. The grand jubilee on the 


fiftieth year among the Jews, procured liberty 
for all ſuch as were ſlaves; the poor were acquit- 


ted of the payment of their debts; all ſorts of 
pledges were to be delivered up; and the heirs 
of thoſe who had mortgaged their eſtates, were 
at liberty to take poſſeſſion of them in the name 
of their anceſtors, it being a maxim in the Jew- 
iſh law, that the enjoyment of the fruits of the 
earth, during the ſpace of forty- nine years, was 
a ſufficient payment for the money laid out in the 
mortgage. 

In the ſame manner the pope makes every fif- 
tieth year, a year of reſt for his dutiful children. 
He forgives them all manner of ſins; relieves 
the ſpiritual poverty of the penitent, by opening 
the treaſures of divine mercy to him, and re- 
ſtoring him to the favour of God and the ſaints. 
Thus we find that this ceremony comes in room 
of the ſecular games of the antient Romans, only 
that it has a few of the Jewiſh rites mixed 
with it. It was firſt inſtituted by Pope Boniface 
VIII. who declared in his bull, that ſuch as 
ſhould viſit the churches of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, in the year 1300, ſhould have a full and 
free remiſſion of all their fins ; but as this was to 
be repeated only once in one hundred years, and 
that being conſidered as too long to wait for the 
remiſſion, Clement VI. ordered, that the jubilee 
ſhould be obſerved once every fifty years. 

Since that time, however, great alterations 


have taken place, for by ſeyeral decrees of coun- 
cils, every pope may grant a jubilee on that year 
when he 1s advanced to the pontificate, only with 
this exception, that the holy gate is never open- 
ed, but at the end of the twenty-fifth year, 
* Which, to uſe the words of a popiſh author, 
ce brings with it an univerſal indulgence ; the 
« hearts of the faithful are comforted thereby, 
ce and joy entereth into the houſe of the Lord.” 
The jubilee grants to ſuch confeſſors as are ap- 
proved of by their ſuperiors, a power to abſolve 
all reterved caſes from all cenſure and the greater 
excommunication ; .to annul all ſuſpenſions rela- 
ting to benefices and eccleſiaſtical offices, and to 
take off interdicts. It permits them likewiſe to 
alter vows, ſo as they have no connection with 
religion or chaſtity, or are not of the nature f 
thoſe by which pilgrims engage to vilit the ſhrines 


r 


of the moſt celebrated ſaints. 
F ff When 
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When the pope has appointed the time for 
the jubilee, Wet bore of it by his apoſto- 
lical letters to all the prelates throughout Chriſ- 
tendom, 'and theſe cauſe them to be publiſhed 
throughout all their dioceſes, with proper exhor- 
tations, in order that the faithful may put them- 
ſelves into a condition of obtaining the advan- 
tages which attendit.. On ſuch days as are ſet 
apart for faſting and repentance, the biſhop and 
his clergy are injoined to appear overwhelmed 
with ſorrow, and filled with ſentiments of humi- 


lity. They are to pray with heart and mouth to 


the Almighty, and to offer him the fruits of a 
ſincere contrition, which conſiſts in the renunci- 
ation of all thoſe engagements, by which men 
are, for the moſt part, devoted to the world; 
and in a ſtrong reſolution to inſtruct the people 
by their own pious example. | 
The grandeſt part of this ceremony - conſiſts in 
opening the holy gate, of which the following is 
a faithful account : On the twenty-fourth day of 


December, of the holy year, all the regular and 


ſecular clergy aſſemble together, at the apoſto- 
lical palace, and from thence march in proceſſion 


to St. Peter's at the Vatican. When the clergy 


arrive in the great ſquare before the church of St. 
Peter, they find the gates ſhut, and all the en- 
trances of the portico lined with guards, to pre- 
vent the populace from getting in. The pope, 
cardinals, and biſhops, dreſſed in their white 
damaſk robes, having their mitres on, meet in 


the chapel of pope Sixtus V. where his holineſs 


ſings the Veni Creator, &c. with a lighted taper in 
his hand. The cardinals hold lighted tapers 


in their hands, and walk forward, according to 


their reſpective ranks, and repair to the Swiſs 
portico, where the holy father nominates three 
of them his legates to open the gates of St. John 


de Lateran, St. Mary major, and St. Paul with- 


out the walls. | 

The cardinals having received theſe orders 
from his holineſs on their knees, go to thoſe ſeve- 
ral churches, preceded by trumpets, with a band 


of monks and another of ſoldiers. A grand and 


moſt magnificent throne is ere&ed before the 

ate of St. Peter, upen which the holy father fits 
Gia time, till one of the cardinals, who, for 
that time, is called the prince of the throne, ap- 
proaches him, and puts into his hand a ſmall gol- 
den hammer. Having marked the hammer 
with the ſign of the croſs, his holineſs, followed 


by his clergy holding lighted tapers in their hands, 


marches forward to the gate of St. Peter, and 
knocking three times, fays, Open to me theſe 
c gates of juſtice.” Upon which the choir ſing, 
«© This is the gate of the eternal God, the juſt 
<« ſhall enter therein.” In the mean time the 
chief maſons break down the walls which cloſe 
up the ſacred gate, and the rubbiſh of it is diſ- 
tributed among the devotees, who pick it up with 


all the zeal and eagerneſs imaginable, in order to 
rank it with their moſt precious relics. While 


the rubbiſh is clearing away, his holineſs returns 
and fits down > gs his throne, and when the 
whole is demoliſhed, the penitentiaries of St. Pe- 


ter take their brooms and ſweep the duſt out of 


the paſſage. All the mouldings and decorations 


around the gate, are waſhed with holy water, 


and when this part of the ceremony is over, his 
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holineſs deſcends from his throne, and begins an 
anthem in theſe words, This is the day which 


e the Lord hath made, &c.“ and the choir ſing 


it with him. Being again arrived at the ſacred 
gate, the holy father repeats ſeveral prayers, 
takes the croſs, kneels down, ſings the Te Deum, 
then riſes up and paſſes through the holy pate, 
ſinging as he goes along. He 1s followed by his 
clergy in their robes, and a vaſt concourſe of peo- 
ple, who all throng into the church, in order to 
be preſent at the ſacred ceremony. After the 
whole ſervice is over, which concludes with vel. 
pers, the cardinals put off their white robes and 


put on their red hats and purple mantles ; and 


attend the holy father home to his apartments. 

During this ſolemn ſeaſon there are always 
many pilgrims at Rome; and by the pope's bull, 
theſe are obliged to viſit the four churches al- 
ready mentioned, namely, St. Peter's, St. John 
de Lateran, St. Mary major, and St. Paul without 
the walls. The natives of Italy are obliged to 
viſit theſe churches thirty times, but the pope 
grants an indulgence to all foreigners, who are 
not obliged, without their own choice, to viſit 
them any oftener than fifteen times. There are 
little books of devotion, compriſed for the uſe 
of the pilgrims, and if any of them die before 
they have viſited the churches ſo often as is pre- 
ſcribed in the ritual, then there is a clauſe left in 
the bull, granting them a complete abſolu- 
tion. | | 
There is another ceremony obſerved during 
the jubilee, which deſerves particular notice, be- 
cauſe it is confined to Rome alone. It is the 
opinion of the Roman Catholics, and they have 
learned it from the traditions of their monks, 
that the hall in which Pontius Pilate ſat whenhe 
examined our Saviour, was twenty-eight ſteps 
high, and in imitation of that, they have con- 
trived to make a ladder of twenty-eight ſteps, 
which the pilgrims are obliged to aſcend. This 
ladder, we are told, was brought from the Holy 
Land, by St. Helena the mother of Conſtantine 
the Great, whom we have had occaſion to men- 
tion before, and who may be conſidered as one 
of the moſt induſtrious collectors of relics that 
ever lived. But the ladder was not all, for they 
tell us, that ſhe brought along with her a drop 
of our Saviour's blood, which is contained in a 
ſmall vial near the upper end of the ladder, and 
the Fate to it is through a braſs gate. 

This place is eſteemed fo ſacred, that ſome of 
the Roman Catholic writers call it the Holy of Ho- 


lies; and when the pilgrim has aſcended. the top of 


the ladder, he is obliged to repeat a ſhort prayer 
before he enters into it. As for female pilgrims 
they are not permitted to enter it, but they are 
entitled to indulgence by looking at it rough 
the grate, All theſe acts of devotion obtain for 


pilgrims an abſolute pardon of all the ſins they 


ever committed; and the penitentiaries of St. 
Peter put the ſeal to ſuch pardons, by touching 
them with their rods. The Roman prelates, with 
all the biſhops who are at that time in the city, 
aſſemble together and waſh the feet of the pil- 
'grims ; and the holy father, attended by his 
cardinals, all without their robes, wait on them 
at table. The pope preſents them with medals, 


chaplets of roſes, and Agnus Deis' ; and waen 
| fie they 
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ve kiſſed his feet with the profoundeſt hu- 

thay ue they are diſmiſſed with his bleſſing. _ 
As the jubilee continues a whole year, being 
ened on the twenty-fourth of December, ſo it 
concludes by ſhutting the ſacred gate on the 
ſame day of the month. On this occaſion many 
ceremonies are obſerved, for of all courts of the 
world, that of Rome is the moſt ceremonious. 
On the twenty-fourth day of December, the 
pope, with the cardinals, the Roman nobility, 
and all the clergy of diſtinction, go to St. Peter's 
in their robes of ſtate, where veſpers are ſung ; 
after which the clergy light their tapers, and pay 
their obedience to the holy father. Then his 
holineſs gives out an anthem, which begins with 
theſe words, © Ye ſhall go out with joy.” And 
as ſoon as the choir begin to ſing 1t, every one 
makes haſte to get out of the gate, as ſoon as 
poſſibly he can. When they are all gone out, 
the holy father goes towards the gate, where he 
prays ſome time, and then gives out another an- 
them, beginning with theſe words, * Our help 
« is in the name of the Lord.” He then bleſſes 
the materials with which the gate is to be ſhut 
up ; and he lays the foundation ſtone, under 
which are concealed ſeveral medals, which ſerve 
to tranſmit the memory of the ſacred ceremony 
to the lateſt poſterity. After this a baſon with 
water, is preſented to the holy father, who waſhes 
his hands and returns to- his throne, while the 
choir ſing an anthem ſuitable to the ſolemnity of 
the ceremony. During the time the anthem 1s 
ſinging, the maſons cloſe up the gate, in the 
midſt of which they place a croſs of copper ; 
and it is bleſſed by the pope's repeating ſeveral 
prayers. The whole ceremony concludes with 
the pope's beſtowing his benediction on all the 
faithful ; particularly on thoſe pious pilgrims 
who have viſited Rome, and then he returns 

home to his palace, attended by the cardinals. 
The laſt thing we ſhall take notice of under 
this head is, what the Roman Catholics call in- 
dulgence, which has two different ſignifications 
according to the Roman ritual. Firſt, it implies 
that the pope has authority to diſpenſe with the 
times of feaſting and faſting, in favour of any 
one who ſhall apply to him-for that purpoſe ; and 
ſecondly, that he has a right to remit all thoſe 

temporal puniſhments which are annexed to ſi 
in this life: This is the more neceſſary to be 
mentioned, becauſe many well meaning Proteſ- 
tants are led into an error, concerning this prin- 
ciple in the church of Rome, by taking the word 
in its primary ſenſe. To indulge, is to give a 


perſon leave to do ſomething, and therefore ſome 


D 


have imagined, that when the popes grant indul- 


gences, they give men leave to ſin. This, how- 
ever, is ſo far diſtant from any thing intended by 
the word, that even the moſt bigotted Roman 
Catholic would look upon it with abhorrence. 

It is certain, that many abuſes have been com- 
mitted by the ſale of indulgences, and it was 
owing in part to that, our happy reformation took 
place. But this is rather to be charged upon the 
perſons intruſted with the diſtribution than upon 
the popes who granted them. It muſt, however, 
be acknowledged, that indulgences, even in the 
manner we have conſidered them, bring in an 
unmenſe ſum of money to the papal treaſury. Men 
do not love to be always confined down to forms, 


and therefore that religion muſt always be agree- 
able to them which indulges them with a few 
things in their own nature indifferent, and which; 
for the payment of a ſmall ſum of money, ex- 
empts men from temporal pains in this life, 

To corroborate the truth of what we have here 
advanced concerning indulgences, we ſhall add 
what was written about a century ago, by a Ro- 
man Catholic and a Jeſuit, namely, the famous 
father Maimbourg : he ſays, that when pope 
Leo X. aſcended the pontifical throne, he pub- 
liſhed indulgences to all thoſe who would con- 
tribute towards. re-building the church of St. 
Peter's at Rome. Thoſe perſons who purchaſed 
the indulgences, were permitted to eat fleſh and 
eggs in lent, and to make choice of any prieſt 
whom they eſteemed to be their confeſſor. The 
ſame author adds, that theſe indulgences were 
ſold by auction to thoſe who bid higheſt for them, 
ſo that we need not be ſurpriſed to find that many 
abuſes crept in. The practice itſelf became at 
laſt ſo odious, that ſober Roman Catholics con- 
demned it, and Luther, a man of ſpirit, altho' at 
that time no more in dignity than an Auguſtine 
Monk, oppoſed the whole power of the popes, 
and in the hand of Divine Providence, became a 
moſt eminent inſtrument in bringing about our 
reformation from popiſh ignorance, darkneſs, 
ſuperſtition, and idolatry, 

As the whole feſtival of the jubilee is con- 
nected in a manner with the remiſſion of ſins to 
men, ſo it may not be improper to explain, in a 
few words, what has been meant in antient and 
modern times, by the word abſolution; for it is 
certain, that it has been miſunderſtood, miſap- 
plied, and abuſed, | 

The miniſterial power of remitting ſins was 
veſted by Chriſt in the apoſtles, and from them 
derived to the church. This is all that the pri- 
mitive church ever pretended to, leaving the ab- 
ſolute, ſovereign, independent, irreverſible power 
of abſolution to God alone. The antients rec- 
koned five kinds of abſolution. 1. That of bap- 
tiſm. 2. That of the euchariſt. 3. That of the 
word and doctrine. 4. That of impoſition of 
hands, and prayer. 5. That of reconcilement to 
the communion of the church, by a relaxation 
of her cenſures. The two firſt may be called ſacra- 
mental; the third, declaratory; the fourth, preca- 
tory ; and the fifth, judicial. The firſt had no 
relation to penitential diſcipline, being never 
given to perſons who had once received baptiſm, 
The ſecond had ſome relation to it, but did not 
ſolely belong to it; for it was given to all bap- 
tized perſons, who never fell under penitential 
diſcipline, as well as thoſe, who lapſed, and were 
reſtored to communion again: and in both re- 
ſpects it was called the perfection of a Chriſtian. 
By the third, the miniſters of Chriſt made public 
declaration to men of the terms of eee e 
and ſalvation. The fourth ſort was uſed as a 
concomitant of moſt other abſolutions: and by 
the fifth, penitents were finely reſtored to the 
peace, and full communion of the church. 

Antiently, no ſinners were abſolved, till they 
had performed their regular penance, except in 
caſe of imminent death. As to the ceremony of 
abſolution, the penitent was publicly reconciled, 
in ſackcloth, at the altar, by this, or the like 
form ; „He that forgave the ſinful woman all 

| her 
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her fins, for which ſhe ſhed tears, and opened 
the gates of Paradiſe to the thief, make you par- 
taker of his redemption, and abſolve you from all 
the bonds of your fins, and heal you by the me- 
dicine of his mercy, and reſtore you to the body 
of the church by his grace, and keep you whole 
and ſound for ever.” The indicative form © I 
abſolve you,” inſtead of Chriſt abſolve thee,” 
was not in uſe till the twelfth century, a little be- 
fore the time of Thomas Aquinas, who firſt wrote 
in defence of it; as the learned bilhop Uſher 
has clearly proved. Sometimes chriſm, or unc- 
tion, was added to the impoſition of hands, in 
the reconciliation of ſuch heretics and ſchiſmatics 
to the church as had been baptized in hereſy or 
ſchiſm; and the reaſon was, becauſe their bap- 
tiſm out of the church being null and void, they 
were ſuppoſed to want the true effect of baptiſm, 
viz. the grace or unction of the holy ſpirit. 
The time of Abſolution ſeems to have been fixed 
to the day of our Saviour's paſſion, and ſome 
penitents were received into the church, by ab- 
ſolution, eyen after their death; particularly ſuch 
as died during the courſe of their penance. We 
need not obſerve, that abſolution, as well as all 
canonical diſcipline, was primarily lodged in the 
hands of the biſhop, and by him committed to 
the hands of the preſbyters and deacons only: 
indeed, in caſes of extreme neceſlity, ſome ca- 
nons allowed a layman to adminiſter baptiſm ra- 
ther than a catechumen ſhould die unbaptized. 

There were ſome crimes, which incapaciated 
the ſinner from ever receiving abſolution, and 
theſe were, originally, the three great ſins of ido- 
latry, adultery, and murder; and though this 
rigour afterwards, by general conſent, was 
abated, yet they continued to deny communion 
to the very laſt to ſuch apoſtates, as remained 
obſtinate and impenitent all their lives, and only 
deſired reconciliation, when the pangs of death 
were upon them, only that very great and ſcan- 
dalous offenders were reſerved for the patriarch's 
abſolution, 


The judicious Hooker, ſpeaking of the abuſe 


of abſolution in the Romiſh church, ſays, © They 
ſtrangely hold, thatwhatſoever the penitent doth, 
his contrition, confeſſion, and ſatisfaction, have 
no place of right to ſtand as material parts in 
this ſacrament, nor conſequently any ſuch force 


as to make them available for the taking away of 
fin, in that they proceed from the penitent him 


ſelf, without the privity of the miniſter, but only 
as they are enjoined by the miniſter's authority 
and power except therefore the prieſt be wil- 
ling, God hath by promiſe hampered himſelf ſo, 
that it is not now in his own power to pardon 
any man——he hath no anſwer to make, but 
ſuch as that of the angel unto Lot, I can do no- 
thing” Then deſcribing the true nature and ef- 
fects of abſolution, he ſays, © The ſentence 
therefore of miniſterial abſolution hath two ef- 
fects : touching ſin, it only declareth us freed 
from the guiltineſs thereof, and reſtored into 
God's favour ; but concerning right in ſacred 
and divine myſteries, whereof through ſin we 
were made unworthy, as the power of the church 
did before effectually bind and retain us from 
acceſs unto them, ſo, upon our apparent re- 


pentance, it truly reſtoreth our liberty, looſeth | 


the chains wherewith we were tied, remitteth all 
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whatſoever is paſt, and accepteth us no leſs re- 
turned, than if we had never gone aſtray.” 
Archbiſhop Tillotlon has given his opinion 
of the uſe and intent of abſolution in the follow. 
ing words: * Upon this miraculous gift of 
knowing the ſecrets of men's hearts, it ſeems to 
be very probable, that that, which 1s commonly 


| called, The power of the keys, did depend ; ] 


mean the power of remitting or retaining ſins: 
for they who had the privilege of knowing men's 
hearts, might do this upon certain grounds, and 
were ſecured from miſtake in the exerciſe of their 
power upon particular perſons ; which the prieſts 
and miniſters of the church now are not, nor can 
be; becauſe they cannot ſee into men's hearts, 


whether they be truly penitent, and qualified for 


forgiveneſs, or not. For I cannot eaſily believe, 
but that thoſe words of our Saviour, whole ſing 
ye remit, they are remitted ; and whoſe ſins ye 
retain, they are retained, were intended to ſig- 
nify ſomething more than a mere declaration of 
the promiſes and threatenings of the goſpel, 
which any man might make as well as the apoſtles 
and miniſters of the church. For that God will for- 
2 the penitent, and that he will not pardon the- 
inner, except he repent, is as true from any man's 
mouth, as from an apoſtle's: and, as to the abſo- 
lution of this or that particular perſon, though a 
miniſter, by the {kill and knowledge of his pro- 
feſſion, is ordinarily and reaſonably preſumed, by 
virtue of his office, to be a better judge of a 
man's repentance, than other perſons are, and 
therefore may, with more authority, and ſatiſ- 
faction to the penitent, declare his judgement 
and opinion concerning him; yet not being able 
to ſee into his heart, he may be miſtaken con- 
cerning him; and if he be, his declaring his ſins 
to be torgiven, that is, his abſolution of him, 
will do him no good: and on the other hand, 
his refuſal to abſolve him, if he be truly penitent, 
will do him no harm: As the judgement of a 
{kilful lawyer is of great authority, and more ſa- 
tisfactory to us, concerning our title to an eſtate, 
than the opinion of another man, who is not of 
the profeſſion, nor preſumed to have the like 
{kill : but yet for all this his judgement does not 
alter the caſe; and if in truth the law be other- 
wile, our title is bad notwithſtanding the {kilful 
man's opinion of the goodneſs of it.” 

The archbiſhop ſays farther, that, “ Proteſ- 
tants do not make the abſolution of the prieſt at 
all neceſſary to the forgiveneſs of ſins, but only 
convenient for the ſatisfaction and comfort of the 
penitent. For which reaſon, our church does 
not require a formal abſolution to be given to 
the dying penitent, unleſs he himſelf deſire it; 
which 1s a certain argument, that, in the judg- 
ment of our church, the abſolution of the prieſt 
is not neceſſary to the forgiveneſs and ſalvation 
of the penitent.” 

In the liturgy of the church of England, 
there are three ſeveral forms of abſolution. The 
firſt is that at morning prayer, Almighty God, 
« &c. who hath given power, &c. He pardon- 
eth and abſolveth, &c,” The ſecond is uſed at 
the viſitation of the ſick. «© Our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, who hath left power to his church, &c. 
by his authority committed to me, I abſolve 
thee, &c.” The third is in the communion 


ſervice. © Almighty God, &c. who hath po. 
| miſe 
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: :veneſs of ſins, &c. have mercy upon 
eee three different forms (Biſhop 
Bparrow ſays) are, in ſenſe and virtue, the ſame. 
* as when a prince hath granted a commiſ- 
ſion to any ſervant of his, to releaſe out of priſon 
all penitent offenders whatever, it were all one, 
in effect, as to the priſoner's diſcharge, whether 
hl ſervant ſays, by virtue of a commiſſion 
oranted to me, under the-prince's hand and ſeal, 
T releaſe this priſoner ; or thus, the prince, who 
hath given me this commiſſion, pardons you ; or 
laſtly, the prince pardon and deliver you.” 

The form of abſolution, which the pope gives 
to crowned heads, who have been excommuni- 
cated, is briefly this. The pope is ſeated on a 
rich pontifical throne erected before St. Peter's 
church, attended by the apoſtolical court. The 
ambaſſadors of the excommunicated princes ap- 

ear before this aſſembly, and throw themſelves 
at his holineſs's feet, aſking pardon 1n the name 
of their maſters, and deſiring abſolution. Then 
they lay their hands on the maſs-book, and ſwear, 
by the holy goſpels, and the holy crucifix, obe- 
dience to the church. Then the pope and twelve 
cardinal prieſts, ſing the Miſerere, obſerving to 
ſtrike the ambaſſadors on the ſhoulder at the be- 
ginning of each verſe, and the ceremony ends 
with prayers, and the impoſition of a penance 
proportionable to the crime of the perſons ab- 
ſolved. 


_—_— a. 
* 


Of Religious Societies in the Church of Rome, 


Beſides the religious orders among the Roman 
Catholics which we have already deſcribed, there 
are ſeveral ſocieties which are not authoriſed by 
the pope, but eſtabliſhed by immemorial cuſtom. 
The deſign of eſtabliſhing them, ſeems to have 
been that of promoting ſocial religion; and 
although the intention was good, yet the means 
made uſe of, had ſuch a connection with ſuper- 
ſtition, that every valuable purpoſe was defeated. 

The firſt of theſe ſocieties is that of the Cha- 
plet, or Beads, the invention of which is aſcribed 
to Peter the Hermit, who conducted the firſt 
cruſade into the Holy Land. The Heathens, 
whoſe prayers were numerous, uſed to teach 
their votaries to count beads, that they might not 
forget the different collects; and ſomething of 
this nature was practiſed by the Saracens, againſt 
whom this Peter the Hermit carried on the war. 
The deſign was to enable the ſoldiers to repeat 
their prayers ; for in that age, few, except the 
prieſts, could read. At preſent great encourage- 
ment is given to thoſe ignorant perſons in Roman 
Catholic countries, who are moſt exact in makin 
the repetition of their collects, and other acts of 
devotion keep time with the counting of the 
beads. Nay, ſome of the vulgar are ſo ſtrict in 
their attention to theſe ceremonies, that they will 
often negle& every thing elſe, for the ſake of 
them. The author of this work being once at 
Bruſſels in Flanders, aſked a waiter at an inn to 
bring him ſomething ; but, as the waiter was 
counting his beads, he only anſwered, that he 


mult firſt diſcharge the duty h d t 
bleſſed Virgin. Fx Se dards 


The * of the Ro/ary was firſt inſtituted 
I 


by Dominic, a native of Spain, of whom we 
have already given ſome account, and of whom 
we ſhall ſpeak more at large in our hiſtory of the 


inquiſition. The roſary is a chaplet, e 
of one hundred and fifty beads, which make ſo 


many Ave Marias; and every ten beads, divided 
by one ſomewhat larger, make a Peter; and the 
fifteen large beads are the ſymbols of fifteen 
myſteries, wherein are pointed out the eternal 
purpoſes of heaven, in laying down the plan of 
man's redemption. 

Before a perſon begins to repeat his roſary, he 
muſt croſs himſelf, repeat the apoſtles' creed, 
and ſay the Lord's prayer, with three Ave Marias, 
to point .out the relation the bleſſed Vir- 
gin has to the three perſons in the everbleſſed 
Trinity. The fifteen myſteries are divided into 
three claſſes ; the firſt includes the five myſteries 
of joy ; the five next are thoſe of ſorrow, as al- 
luding to our Saviour's paſſion ; and the five laſt 


thoſe of glory, being deſigned to repreſent the 
reſurrection, and the aſcenſion. Theſe ceremo- 


nies being over, all the brethren of the Roſary 
are obliged to join together in ſinging litanies for 
the benefit of thoſe who are afflicted in mind, 
body, or eſtate ; and on all ſuch occaſions they 
are obliged to addreſs themſelves to the bleſſed 
Virgin, becauſe ſhe firſt preſented Dominic with 
a roſary when he was only a child. The ſolem- 
nity of the roſary 1s celebrated on the firſt Sun- 
day in October, in conſequence of an order from 
Pope Gregory XIII. Several privileges have 
been ſince granted to the ſociety, and moſt of 
theſe having been confirmed by bulls, authorized 
by different popes, we need not be ſurprized that 
at preſent it makes a moſt diſtinguiſhing figure. 
The next order, or rather e in the 
church of Rome, is that of the Scapulary, or 
in plain Engliſh, the Shoulder-knot, becauſe all 
thoſe who enter into this ſociety, wear a piece of 
cloth upon their right ſhoulder, to diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe who make a different profeſſion. 
We are told by the legendary writers, that the 
bleſſed Virgin herſelf, condeſcended to come 
down from heaven, in order to beſtow the ſcapu- 
lary, with ſome marks of her approbation, upon 
one Simon Stock, who was at that time general of 
the Carmelite friars; ſhe aſſured him ſhe would 
at all times grant him her protection, and pro- 
miſed to be propitious to all thoſe who joined in 
the devotion of the ſcapulary, and to look upon 
them as her children at the hour of death, ſo as 
they had this badge along with them. 
Thouſands, and ten thouſands of miracles are 
ſaid to have been wrought by the all- ſufficient 
power of theſe ſcapularies; and Pope John XXII. 
in one of his bulls declared, that the bleſſed Virgin 
came to him on a viſit, and gave him an abſolute 
promiſe, that ſhe would deliver out of purgatory 
all thoſe who wore the ſcapulary, on the next 
Sunday after their death. In conſequence of 
this bull, all thoſe who belong to the order of the 
ſcapulary, are, when they die, kept unburied 
till the next Sunday after their deceaſe, when there 
remains no doubt but the ſoul is in heaven. It is 
difficult to ſay how farſuperſtition may lead men 
into the moſt extravagant ſchemes, inconſiſtent 


with either natural or revealed religion; for in 


ſome caſes, no bounds can be ſet to the human 
paſſions. The author of this, once ſaw a Lon- 
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don tradeſman entered into the order of the ſca- 


pulary at Antwerp, and ſo filly was the poor bi- 


got, that he told thoſe who converſed with him, 
that he wiſhed he could, at that inſtant of time, 
enter into eternity, being of opinion that all his 
ſins were forgiven, and that he was accepted in 
the ſight of God. 

But of all theſe ſocieties, none deſerve our no- 
tice more, nor are intitled to greater reſpect, than 
that called the Society of Charity. This ſociety 
conſiſts of a body of laymen, who really deſerve 
the name they aſſume. They diſtribute bread 
among the poor every Saturday, cauſe maſſes to 
be ſaid for the repoſe of departed ſouls, and give 
marriage portions to forty young. women. But 
there is another act of charity performed by the 
brethren of this order, which ought to be attend- 
ed to by all thoſe who call themſelves Proteſtants. 
When a poor perſon dies, they are at the whole 
expence of his funeral, and they take care, not 
5 to ſee his aſhes conſigned decently to the 


order maſſes to be ſaid for the repoſe of his ſoul; 
and although every proteſtant muſt look upon 
this practice as of a ſuperſtitious nature, yet it 
ſhews the good intentions of the people, who, 
although miſtaken, are willing to teſtify their re- 
ſpect to the deceaſed, even beyond the grave. 

In all Roman Catholic countries, there are ſo- 
cieties of men, who, for a ſmall ſum, annually 
make it a rule to whip themſelves publicly in the 
ſtreets in lent, and to ſuch a height has this ridi- 
culous ſuperſtition been carried on in Spain, that 
the clergy have allowed that it ſhall be done by 
proxy, upon the two following conditions: Firſt, 
the prieſt is to receive a particular ſum of money 
for admitting a proxy ; and ſecondly, the proxy 
is to be paid according to the manner in which 
he makes his agreement with his principal, whom 
he repreſents. Theſe hired penitents continue 
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that we have not exaggerated the leaſt, or moſt 
trivial circumſtance. On the contrary, the mad- 
neſs was ſo great, that the female ſex became, az 
it were, infected with it; women forgot that ſoft. 
neſs, peculiar to their nature and conſtitution, 
and driven by enthuſiaſm to ſuperſtition, they 
lacerated their bodies with cords and ropes, not 
only to make an atonement for their own ſins, 
but alſo to procure the favour of the deity for 
ſuch ſouls as they imagined to be confined in 
purgatory. 

About fifty years after the period already men- 
tioned, a new ſet of whippers, or ſcourgers, un- 
der the name of penitents, aroſe, and theſe pre. 
tended that they had received a particular com- 
miſſion from God, to whip themſelves without 


| mercy. Nay, ſuch was the madneſs of the 


| 
N 
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times, that even children, encouraged by their 
parents, entered themſelves into ſocieties, ſome 


| to whip themſelves, and ſome to whip each 
| other. 
ſilent earth, but they likewiſe, at the ſame time, | 


To what has been already advanced concern- 
ing the whippers or diſciplinants, we muſt add 
the high reſpect they are held in by all ranks of 
people in Spain. Good-friday is appropriated 
for their honour, and ſo much are they eſteemed, 
that even the king and great officers of ſtate, and, 
in a word, all thoſe who are moſt reſpectable in 
the metropolis, think it an honour to attend them. 
The king's guards march with their arms covered 
with crape as a ſign of mourning, and the mu— 
ſicians play upon their different inſtruments the 
moſt diſmal tunes that can be imagined. All 
the drums are covered with black, and they beat 
a moſt doleful march, in order to point out to the 
populace the death of our Saviour. The diſ- 


| mal ſound of the trumpets animates and ſtirs up 


whipping themſelves till the blood runs plenti- | 


fully down from their backs, and during the 
whole of this barbarous ceremony, the women, 
who look upon them as ſomething more than 
human, keep tearing their hair and beat- 
ing their breaſts, weeping moſt bitterly, and 


nitents. 
Some of the moſt celebrated Roman Catholic 


writers, particularly Baronius and Fleury have 


aſſerted, that the practice of penitents ſcourging 
themſelves, did not take its riſe in the Chriſtian 
church, before the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury. About that time, a parcel of fellows, who 
loved a ſtate of idleneſs, wrapped themſelves up 
in cowls, and provided themſelves with rods and 
whips, under pretence of appealing. the deity. for 
the many crimes they had committed. With 
theſe implements they whipped themſelves in ſuch 


a ſevere manner, that the blood guſhed out from 
all parts of their bodies, and being conſidered 
as ſaints, the people made conſiderable collec- 


tions for them ; ſo that although their backs were 


the contrition of the penitents, and the banners 
and croſſes all covered with black, have the ſame 
influence upon the devotees. 

As there are many ſocieties of theſe diſcipli- 
nants, or whippers, in Spain, ſo they are gene- 


| rally all preſent at Madrid, on Good-friday, and 
| they are dreſſed in ſuch a manner as to diſtinguiſh 
| them from all others. They wear a long cap 
| covered with cambric, about three feet high, 
praying for a thouſand bleſſings on the pious pe- 
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ſore, yet they had the comfort of enjoying ſome |} 


money in their pockets, which thoſe, who were as | 


ignorant of religion as themſelves; but far leſs 
artful, could not pretend to. 

But ridiculous as this form of devotion may 
appear to Proteſtants who live in this enlightened 
age and nation, yet we can aſſure our readers, 


| 


from whence hangs a piece of linen, which falls 
down before and ſerves them for a veil. On their 
hands they wear white gloves, with ſhoes of the 
ſame colour on their feet, and a waiſtcoat with 
ſleeves tied with a black ribbon, if they are not 
in love with any particular young lady ; but if 
they are, then they have ribbons of ſuch a co- 
lour as they imagine their miſtreſſes will approve 
of, He who whips himſelf with the greateſt 
ang ae is eſteemed far ſuperior to thoſe who 
are fearful and timid; and whenever they meet a 
young beautiful lady in the courſe of the proceſ- 
ſion, they are ſo artful, that, by a few ſtrokes of 
the whip, they can make the blood flow in the 
moſt copious manner, and this act of heroiſm is 
ſo much eſteemed by the lady, that if not en- 
gaged, ſhe is generally ready to offer her 
and. 

When any of them happen to come before the 
windows of their miſtreſſes apartments, they re- 
double their blows upon their backs and ſhoul- 
ders, and the ladies, who view the whole of the 
proceſſion, conſidering it as done in honour to 


themſelves, take care to return the . 
wit 


with all the marks of unfeigned love. The pro- 
ceſſion being over, and the voluntary penitents 
returned to the place from whence they ſet out, 
they find an elegant entertainment provided for 
them ; for although Good-friday is one of the 
moſt ſolemn faſts in the whole of the Roman 
calender, yet the pope diſpenſes with the obli- 

ation. Previous to his ſitting down at table, 
the patient, or rather the penitent, has his back 
and ſhoulders rubbed with wine and vinegar, in 
order to cure his wounds and remove the con- 

d blood. | 

1 ſociety among the Roman Catholics, 
is that which pretends to ſhew the utmoſt reſpect 
to the relics of departed ſaints, ſuch as their legs, 
arms, hands, feet, bones, hair, teeth, and even 
the clothes they wore when they died. This ſo- 
ciety is extremely induſtrious ; for they ſend out 
from time to time, miſſionaries to collect together 
ſome of the relics of the faithful. The miſ- 
ſionaries are generally very ſucceſsful, and ſome- 
times they bring home more bones belonging to 
a ſaint than ever he had while he was alive. If 
any diſpute ariſes concerning the authenticity of 
theſe bones, it is referred to the biſhop, who con- 
ſiders of it in the moſt mature manner, and then 
ſends an account of the whole to Rome, where 
his holineſs re-conſiders the whole matter, and 
his decree is final with reſpect to the matter in 
diſpute between the contending parties. 

It has been often aſked by very ſenſible Pro- 
teſtants, why thoſe who made a profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity, could ſo far forget the duty they 
owed to their Divine Redeemer, as to worſhip 
the bones of a man or woman who had been long 
depoſited in the grave, while, at the ſame time, 
they believed that the dead were to riſe again 
when Chriſt comes to judge the world ? To this 
we would anſwer, that the Chriſtians, or at leaſt 
thoſe in the middle ages, who aſſumed that name, 
borrowed this from the heathens. The Egyp- 
tians made it a rule to preſerve the bodies of 
their departed anceſtors, which in time became 


objects of idolatrous worſhip; and to prevent the || being too low for coffins. 


Iſraelites from falling into the ſame ſnare, Moſes | 


was commanded to depart from his beloved peo- 


ple, and yield up his ſpirit to God upon mount | 
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by concealing themſelves in the moſt private 
manner. And here we ſhall find, that many of 
thoſe relics, worſhipped by the Roman Catholics, 
are either the bones of heathens, or of ſome 
Chriſtians who lived many years after the reign of 
the emperor Conſtantine the Great, 2 
The biſhop ſays, “they are vaſt and long 
galleries cut out of the rock: there are three 
ſtories of them one above another. I was in 
two of them, but the rock is fallen in the loweſt, 
ſo that one cannot go in to it, but I ſaw the paſ- 
ſage to it: Theſe galleries are about twenty feet 
broad, and about fifteen feet high, ſo that they 
are noble and ſpacious places, and not little and 
narrow as the catacombs at Rome, which are 
only three or four feet broad, and five or ſix feet 
high. I was made believe that theſe catacombs 
of Naples, went into the rock nine miles long; 
but for that I have it only by report : yet if that 
be true, they may perhaps run towards Puzzolo, 
and ſo they may have been the burial places of 
the towns on that bay, but of this I have no cer- 
tainty. I walked indeed a great way, and found 
galleries going off in all hands without end, and 
where, as in the Roman Catacombs, there are 
not above three or four rows of niches that are 
cut out in the rock one over another, into which 
the dead bodies were laid; here there are gene- 
rally ſix or ſeven rows of thoſe niches, and they 
are both larger and higher; ſome niches are for 
children's bodies, and in many places there are in 
the floors, as it were great cheſts hewn out of the 
rock, to lay the bones of the dead, as they 
dried, in them; but I could ſee no marks either 
of a cover for theſe holes, that looked like the 
bellies of cheſts, or of a facing to ſhut up the 
niches when a dead body was laid in them, fo 
that it ſeems they were monſtrous unwholſome, 
and ſtinking places, where ſome thouſands of 
bodies lay rotting, without any thing to ſhut in 
ſo loathſome a ſight, and ſo odious a ſmell ; for 
the niches ſhew plainly that the bodies were laid 


| in them, only wrapt in the dead cloaths, they 


In ſome places of the 


| rock, there is as it were a little chapel hewn out 
| in the rock, that goes out from the common 


Nebo. The Jews did not know the place where | 


their great legiſlator died, or at leaſt they could 
never diſcover where he was buried, ſo we find, 
that although they were often guilty of the 
groſſeſt practices of idolatry, yet they never 


_ worſhipped the body of Moſes, which they cer- 


tainly would have done, had they known in what 
place he was interred. At preſent, great reſpect 
is paid to the bones and aſhes taken out of what 
is commonly called the catacombs at Rome, and 
Naples; and of theſe antient places of burial, 
we ſhall give the following faithful account from 


the judicious biſhop Burnet, who viſited Italy in 


the year 1685. 


conſider, that the bodies taken out of thoſe ſe- | 


pulchres of the dead, are ſaid to be the remains 
of thoſe primitive Chriſtians who ſuffered mar- 
tyrdom for the truth ; whereas it is well known, 
that in a continual ftate of perſecution, . the 
Chriſtians, fo far from being able to erect ſuch 


monuments for thoſe of their own profeſſion, | 


were often obliged to provide for their own ſafety, 


gallery, and there are niches all round about ; 
but I ſaw no marks of any wall that ſhut in ſuch 
3 though I am apt to think theſe might be 

urying places appropriated to particular fa- 
milies. There is in ſome places on the walls and 
arch, old moſaic work, and ſome painting, the 
colours are freſh, and the manner and characters 
are gothic, which made me conclude that this 
might have been done by the Normans about ſix 
hundred years ago, after they drove out the Sa- 
racens. In ſome places there are palm- trees 
painted, and vines in other places. The freſh- 
neſs of the colours ſhew theſe could not have 
been done while this place was employed for bu- 


| rying, for the ſteams and rottenneſs of the air, 
This will appear the more neceſſary, when we | 


oceaſioned by ſo much corruption, muſt- have 
diſſolved both plaiſter and colours. In one place 
there is a man painted with a little beard, and 
Paulus is written by his head: there is another 
reaching him a garland, and by his head Laud is 
written, and this is repeated in another place, 
right over againſt it. In another place I found a 


| croſs painted, and about the upper pt of it 


theſe letters J. C. X. O. and in the 


ower part 
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N JK A are painted: A learned antiquary that 
went with me, agreed with me that the manner 
of the painting and characters did not ſeem to be 
above ſix hundred years old; but neither of us 
knew what to make of theſe letters: The lower 
ſeemed to relate to the laſt word of the viſion 
which it is ſaid that Conſtantine ſaw, with the 
croſs that appeared to him: But though the firſt 
two letters might be for Jeſus, it being ordinary 
in old coins and inſcriptions, to put a C for an S. 
and X. ſtands for Chriſt, yet we knew not what 
to make of the O, unleſs it were for the Greek 
Theta, and that the little line in the boſom of 
the Theta was worn out, and then it ſtands for 
Theos: and thus the whole inſcription is Jeſus 
Chriſt God overcometh. Another picture in 
the wall, had written over it S. Johannes, 
which was a clear ſign of a barbarous age. 
In another place there is a picture, high in 
the wall, and three pictures under it; that 
at top had no inſcription ; thoſe below it had 
theſe inſcriptions, S. Katherina, S. Agape, and 
S. Margarita, theſe letter are clearly modern, 
beſides that Margaret and Catherine are modern 
names: and the addition of 7a a little above the 
S. were manifeſt evidences, that the higheſt an- 
tiquity that can be aſcribed, is ſix hundred years. 
I ſaw no more painting, and I began to groe 
weary of the darkneſs and the thick air of the 
place, ſo I ſtood not above an hour in the Cata- 
combs. This made me refle& more particularly 
on the Catacombs of Rome than I had done, I 
could imagine no reaſon why ſo little mention is 
made of thoſe of Naples, when there is ſo much 
ſaid concerning thoſe of Rome; and could give 
myſelf no other account of the matter, but that 
its being a maxim to keep up the reputation of 
the Roman Catacombs, as the repoſitories of 
the relics of the primitive Chriſtians, it would have 
much leſſened their credit, if it had been thought 
that there were Catacombs far beyond them in all 
reſpects, that yet cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
been the work of the primitive Chriſtians, and 
indeed nothing ſeems more evident than that 
theſe were the common burying places of the 
antient Heathens. One enters into them without 
the walls of the towns, according to the laws of 
the twelve tables, and ſuch are the Catacombs of 
Rome that I ſaw, which were thoſe of St. Agnes 

and St. Sebaſtian, the entry into them being 
without the town : this anſwers the law, though 
in effect they run under it, for in thoſe days 
when they had not the uſe of the needle, they 
could not know which way they carried on 
thoſe works when they were once ſo far 
engaged under ground as to loſe themſelves. 
It is a vain imagination to think that the Chriſ- 
tians, in the primitive times, were able to carry 
on ſuch a work ; for as this prodigious digging 
into ſuch rocks, muſt have been a very vilible 
thing, by the mountains of rubbiſh that muſt have 
been brought out, and by thevaſtnumberof hands 
that muſt have been employed in it; ſo it is ab- 


ſurd to think that they could hold their aſſemblies 


amidſt the annoyance of ſo much corruption. I 
found the ſteams ſo ſtrong, that though I am as 
little ſubject to vapours as moſt men, yet I had 
all the day long after I was in them, which was 
not near an hour, a confuſion, and as it were a 
boiling in my head, that diſordered me ex- 
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tremely ; and if there is now ſo much ſtagnating 
air there, this muſt have been ſenſible in a more 
eminent and inſufferable manner while there were 
vaſt numbers of bodies rotting in thoſe niches 

But beſides this improbability that preſents itſelf 
from the nature of the thing, I called to mind à 
paſſage of a letter of Cornelius, that was biſho 

of Rome, after the middle of the third centur 
which is preſerved by Euſebius in his ſixth book. 
chapter 43, in which we have the ſtate of the 
church of Rome at that time ſet forth. There 
were forty- ſix preſbyters, ſeven deacons, as many 
ſub-deacons, and ninety-four of the inferior or. 
ders of the clergy among them: there were alſo 
fifteen hundred widows, and other poor, main- 
tained out of the public charities. It may be 
reaſonably ſuppoled that the numbers of the 
Chriſtians were as great when this epiſtle was 
written, as they were at any time before Conſtan- 
tine's days ; for as this was written at the end of 
that long peace of which both St. Cyprian and Lac- 
tantius ſpeak, that had continued above a hun- 
dred years; ſo after this time there was ſuch a 
ſucceſſion of perſecutions, that came fo thick 
one upon another, after ſhort intervals of quiet, 
that we cannot think the number of the ChriC. 
tians increaſed much beyond what they were at 
this time. Now there are two particulars in this 
ſtate of the clergy, upon which one may make 
a probable eſtimate of the number of the Chris. 


. tlans : the one is their poor, which were but ff. 


teen hundred, now upon an exact ſurvey, it will 
be found, that where the poor are well looked to 
their number riſes generally to, be the thirtieth 
or fortieth part of mankind : and this may be 
well believed to be the proportion of the poor 
among the Chriſtians of that age: For as their 
charity was vigorous and tender, fo we find Cel- 
ſus, Julian, Lucian, Prophyry, and others, ob- 
ject this to the Chriſtians of that time, that their 
charities to the poor drew vaſt numbers of the 
lower fort among them, who made themſelves 
Chriſtians that they might be ſupplied by their 
brethren : So that this being the ſtate of the 
Chriſtians, then we may reckon the poor the 
thirtieth part, and ſo fifteen hundred multiplied 
by thirty, produce five and forty thouſand : And 
I am the more inclined to think that this riſes up 
near to the full ſum of their numbers, by the 
other character of the numbers of the clergy, for 
as there were forty- ſix preſbyters, ſo there were 
ninety-four of the inferior orders, who were, by 
two, more than double the number of the prieſts: 
and this was at a time in which the care of ſouls 
was more exactly looked after, then it has been 
in the more corrupted ages, the clergy having 
then really more work on their hands, the in- 
{truſting their catechumens, the viſiting their 
fick, and the ſupporting and comforting the 
weak, being taſks that required ſo much appli- 
cation, that in ſo vaſt a city as Rome was in 
thoſe days, in which it is probable the Chriſtians 
were ſcattered over the city, and mixed in all the 
parts of it, we make a conjecture that is not ill 
grounded, when we reckon that every preſbyter 
had perhaps a thouſand fouls committed to his 
care, ſo this riſes to ſix and forty thouſand: which 
comes very near the ſum that may be gathered 
from the other hint, taken from the number of 
their poor. So that about fifty thouſand is the 
higheſt 
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19 count to which we can reaſonably raiſe 
ge of the Chriſtians of Rome 1n that 


time; and of ſo many perſons, the old, the 


young, and the women, make more „ 
fourth parts, ſo that men that were in a condition 
to work, were not above twelve thouſand; and 
by conſequence they were in no condition to un- 
dertake and carry on fo vaſt a work. If Corne- 
lius, in that letter, ſpeaks of the numbers of the 
Chriſtians in exceſſive terms, and if Tertullian 
in his apologetic hath alſo ſet out the numbers 
of the Chriſtians of his time, in a very high 
ſtrain, that is only to be aſcribed to a pompous 
eloquence, which diſpoſeth people to magnify 
their own party, and we mult allow a good deal 
to a hyperbole that is very natural to all that ſet 
forth their forces in general times. It is true, it 
is not ſo clear when thoſe vaſt cavities were dug 
out of the rocks. We know that when the laws 
of the twelve tables were made, ſepulture was 
then in uſe, and Rome, being then grown to a 
vaſt bigneſs, no doubt they had repoſitories for 
their dead, ſo that ſince none of the Roman 
authors mention any ſuch work, it may not be 
unreaſonable to imagine, that theſe vaults had 
been wrought and cut out from the firſt begin- 
ning of the city, and fo the latter authors had no 
occaſion to take notice of it. It is alſo certain, 
that though burning came to be in uſe among the 
Romans, yet they returned back to their firſt 
cuſtom of burying bodies long before Conſtan- 
tine's time; ſo that it was not the Chriſtian reli- 
gion that produced this change. All our mo- 
dern writers take it for granted, that the change 
was made in the time of the Antonins, yet there 
being no law made concerning it, and no mention 
being made in an age full of writers, of any or- 
ders that were given for burying places, Veſſeru's 
opinion ſeems more probable, that the cuſtom of 
burning wore out by degrees, and ſince we are 
ſure that they once buried, it is more natural to 
think that the ſlaves, and the meaner ſort of the 
people were ſtill buried, that being a leſs expence 
and a more ſimple way of beſtowing their dead 
bodies than burning, which was both pompous 
and chargeable, and if there were already bury- 
ing places prepared, it is much eaſter to imagine 
how the cuſtom of burying grew univerſal with- 
out any law made concerning it. | 

I could not, for ſome time, find out upon what 
grounds the modern critics take 1t for granted, 
that burying began in the times of the Antonins; 
till I had the happineſs to talk of this matter with 
the learned Gronovius, who ſeems to be ſuch # 
maſter of all the antient learning, as if he had 
the authors lying always open before him; he 
told me that it was certain the change from burn- 
ing. to burying was not made by the Chriſtian 
emperors; for Macrobius (lib. 7. cap. 7.) ſays in 
plain terms, that the cuſtom of burning the bo- 
dies of the dead was quite worn out in that age, 
which is a clear intimation that it was not laid 
aſide fo late as by Conſtantine, and as there was 
no law made by him on that head, ſo he and the 
ſucceeding emperors gave ſuch an entire tolera- 
tion to paganiſm, admitting thoſe of that reli- 
gion to the greateſt employments, that it is not 
to be imagined that there was any order given 
againſt burning; ſo that it is clear the heathens 


had changed it of their own accord, otherwiſe 
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we ſhould have found that among the complaints 
that they made of the grievances under which 
they lay from the Chriſtians. But it is more dif- 
ficult to fix the time when this change was made. 
Gronovius ſhewed me a paſſage of Phlegons that 
mentions the bodies that were laid in the ground, 
yet he did not build on that, for it may have rela- 
tion to the cuſtoms of burying, that might be 
elſewhere, And ſo Petronius gives the account 
of the burial of the Epheſian matron's huſband z 
but he made it apparent to me, that burying 
was commonly practiſed in Commodus's time, 
for Xiphilinus tells us, that in Pertinax's time, 
the friends of thoſe whom Commodus had order- 
ed to be put to death had dug up their bodies 
ſome bringing out only ſome parts of them, an 
others alla their entire bodies. The ſame au- 
thor tells us that Pertinax buried Commodus's 
body, and ſo ſaved it from the rage of the people, 
and here is a poſitive evidence that burying was 
the common practice of that time. It is true, it 
is very probable, that as we ſee ſome of the Ro- 
man families continued to bury their dead, even 
when burning was the more common cuſtom, ſo 
perhaps others continued after this to burn their 
dead, the thing being indifferent, and no law be- 
ing made about it, and therefore it was particu- 
larly objected to the Chriſtians after this time, 
that they abhorred the cuſtom of burning the 
bodies of the dead, which is mentioned by Mi- 
nutius Felix; but this or any other evidences, 
that may be brought from medals of conſecra- 
tions after this time, will only prove that ſome 
were ſtill burnt, and that the Chriſtians practiſed 
burying univerſally, as expreſſing their belief of 
the reſurrection, whereas the heathens held the 
thing indifferent. It is alſo clear from the many 
genuine inſcriptions that have been found in the 
Catacombs, which bear the dates of the conſuls, 
that theſe were the common burial places of all 
the Chriſtians of the fourth and fifth century; for 
I do not remember that there is any one date that 
is antienter, and yet not one of the writers of 
thoſe ages ſpeak of them as the work of the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians. They ſpeak indeed of the bu- 
rial places of the martyrs, but that will prove no 
more but that the Chriſtians might have had their 
quarters, and their walks in thoſe common burial 
places where they laid their dead, and which 
might have been known among them, though it 
is not likely that they would in times of perſe- 
cutions make ſuch inſcriptions as might have ex- 
poſed the bodies of their dead friends to the rage 
of their enemies; and the ſpurious acts of ſome 
ſaints and martyrs are of too little credit to give 
any ſupport to the common opinion. Damaſus's 
poetry is of no better authority, and though 
thoſe ages were inclined enough to give credit to 
fables, yet it ſeems this, of thoſe Catacombs hav- 
ing been the work of the primitive Chriſtians, 
was too groſs a thing to have been ſo early im- 
poſed on the world. And this filence in an age 
in which ſuperſtition was going on at ſo great a 
rate, has much force in it, for ſo vaſt a work, as 
thoſe Catacombs are, muſt have been well known 
to all the Romans. It were eaſy to carry this 
much farther, and to ſhew that the bas reliefs 
that have been found in ſome of thoſe Catacombs, 
have nothing of the beauty of the Antient and 
Roman time, This is alſo more diſcernable in 
H h h many 
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many inſcriptions that are more Gothic than Ro- 
man, and there are ſo many inſcriptions relating to 
fables, that it is plain theſe were of later times; 
and we ſce by St. Jerome, that the monks began 
even in his time, to drive a trade of relics , ſo it is 
no wonder, that to raiſe the credit of ſuch a heap 
as was never to be exhauſted, they made ſome 
miſerable ſculptures, and ſome inſcriptions z and 
perhaps ſhut up the entries into them with much 
care and ſecreſy, intending to open them upon 
ſome dream or other artifice to give them the 
more reputation, which was often practiſed, in or- 
der to the drawing much wealth and great devo- 
tion, even to ſome ſingle relic ; and a few being 
upon this ſecret, either thoſe might have died, or 
by the many revolutions that have happened in 
Rome, they might have been diſperſed before they 
made the diſcovery : And thus the knowledge of 
thoſe places was loſt, and came to be diſcovered 
by accident in the laſt age, and hath ever ſince 
ſupplicd them with an inexhauſtible magazine of 
bones, which by all appearance are no other than 
the bones of the pagan Romans; which are now 
ſent over the world to feed a ſuperſtition that is as 
blind as it proves expenſive. And thus the bones 
of the Roman ſlaves, or at leaſt thoſe of a meaner 
ſort, are now ſet in ſilver and gold, with a great 
deal of other coſtly garniture, and entertain the 
ſuperſtition of thoſe who are willing to be decetv- 
ed as well as they ſerve the ends of thoſe that 
ſeek to deceive the world. But becauſe it cannot 
be pretended that there was ſuch a number of 
Chriſtians at Naples, as could have wrought ſuch 
Catacombs, and if it had been once thought 
that thoſe were the common burial places of 
the antient Heathens, that might have induced 
the world to think, that the Roman Catacombs 
were no other; therefore there hath been no care 
taken to examine theſe.” 


( 
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The moſt remarkable Feaſts and Ceremonies in the 
Roman Calendar. 


On the third of January, the feſtival of St. 
Genevieve is celebrated at Paris, ſhe being the 
patronels of that city. The Roman writers tell 
us, that this female ſaint wrought ſo many mira- 
cles, that too great reſpect cannot be ſhewn her; 
they add further, that the angels rejoiced at her 
birth, and that the bleſſed in heaven annually 
celebrated her birth-day. One time being ſeized 
with ſomething like convulſion fits, her body was 
ſo much diſtorted, that ſhe ſeemed to be in great 
agonies, but inſtead of feeling any pain, ſhe was 
among the angels in heaven, filled with unutter- 
able glory. She could penetrate into the inmoſt 
receſſes of the heart, and ſpent ſo much time in 

rayers and penance, that the floor of her cham- 

er was wet with tears. Many miracles were 
wrought at her tomb, and will continue ſo till the 
end of the world. ; 

On January the ſeventeenth, is celebrated at 
Rome, the feaſt of St. Anthony the abbot. On 
the morning of this feaſt, the pope, cardinals, 

rinces, prelates, and indeed all thoſe who have 

—.— ſend them to be bleſſed by the monks of 

St. Anthony; the ſaddles and bridles are alſo bleſ- 

ſed, upon the conſideration of a ſmall ſum being 
2 


5 


paid for each of the beaſts, with their furniture, 
The Roman Catholics in England, were, in ſome 
meaſure, kept in the dark concerning this cere. 
mony of bleſſing the horſes, till 1732, when Dr. 
Middleton wrote his letter from Rome, in which 
he tells us, that he paid about eighteen pence for 
having his horſe and that of his ſervant bleſſeg, 
Dr. Challoner, the titular popiſh biſhop of London, 
attacked Dr. Middleton on this ſubject, telling him, 
that although he (Dr. Challoner) had lived many 
years on the Continent, yet he never ſaw or heard 
of it. 

Here the Popiſh biſhop, who had aſſerted the 
above in the preface to his book, entitled The 
Catholic Chriſtian, forgor to mention to the pub. 
lic, that although he had reſided ſeveral years on 
the Continent, yet he had never been further 
than Doway, or St. Omer's. This brought on a 
ſecond controverſy between Challoner and one 
Marmaduke, the latter of whom wrote an annual 
pamphlet in the form of a calendar, called, A 
Guide for the Faithful. In this work, Marmaduke 
attacked the biſhop in rather a ſatirical manner, by 
telling him that there could be no harm in bleſſing 
of horſes, ſeeing they were creatures of God ; and 
every thing ought to be ſet apart for uſe, by prayer 
and thankſgiving. He added further, in a {till 
more laconic and ſatirical manner, that if any true 
Catholics doubted of the truth of what had been 
aflerted by Dr. Middleton, it would be proper 
that they ſhould take a trip to Rome, during the 
month of January, and they would be convinced 
from the evidence of their own ſenſes. 

On the twenty-firſt of January, the feaſt of St, 
Agnes, virgin and martyr, 1s celebrated ; and of 
this extraordinary perſon we have the following 
account. When the proconſul ordered her to be 
{tripped ſtark naked, in order to be carried in 


| that indecent manner to the public ſtews, God 


gave ſuch a thickneſs to her diſhevelled hair, that 
it covered her more completely than her cloaths; 
and when ſhe entered the brothel, an angel ſpread 
ſuch a dazzling light around her, that none 


| could ſee or touch her, by reaſon of the greatneſs 


of the ſplendor. Immediately after, an an- 
gel preſented her with a white linen garment, 
which ſhe put on, and it fitted her ſo exactly, that 
all the ſpectators were perſuaded, that it was ſome- 
thing more than human. The ſon of the procon- 
ſul attempted to enter into the light to violate her 
chaſtity, but he was choaked by the devil, and 
immediately dropped down dead. 

On the thirtieth of January, the feſtival of St. 
Martina, virgin and martyr, is celebrated, and 
as ſhe is conſidered by the Roman Catholics, as a 
moſt extraordinary perſon, we ſhall here relate 
what is written concerning her in the Roman bre- 
viary, St. Martina being brought before the em- 
peror as an enchantreſs; and refuſing to ſacrifice, 
he commanded her to be ſtripped naked, and her 
fleſh to be ſlaſhed off with ſwords ; but the body of 
the virgin was of ſo tranſparent a colour, that it 
dimmed the eyes of the beholders, and milk flow- 
ed from her wounds, which had the moſt fragrant 
ſmell. After this the emperor commanded her to 
be beaten with clubs, but the executioners em- 
ployed, cried out that their ſtrength failed them, 
ſaying, Deliver us from this virgin, for as often 
as we ſtrike her, the angels of God return the 
* blows upon us with bars of iron, and our goa 

| « an 
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= are all on fire.” But when the em- 
2 2 the blows continued, all thoſe 
ho beat her, dropped down dead. She was then 
ſent to a dungeon, but when the gaoler went to 
viſie her, he ſaw a great light ſhining around her, 
and he fell to the ground. In that ſituation he 
continued ſome time, till at laſt, lifting up his 
eyes, he ſaw St. Martina fitting on a moſt glori- 
ousſeat, ſurrounded by agreatnumberof men all dreſ- 
ed in white, holding agolden table, on which tnefol- 
lowing words were written, © Thy works are wonder- 
« tul, O Lord, in wiſdom haſt thou made them all.” 
All which, we are told, he related to the emperor. 
At laſt, a fierce lion, who had been kept faſting 
three days, was ſet looſe upon her, but he fawned 
upon her and licked her feet, which induced the 
ſoldiers to run their ſpears through her body. 

On the twenty-firſt day of February, 1s cele- 
bratcd the feſtival of the bleſſed Margaret of Cor- 
tona, who, in her younger years, had been a com- 
mon proſtitute, but the ſight of the ſkeleton of 
her lover, with whom ſhe had held an unlawful 
commerce for nine years together, touched her 
heart in ſo efficacious a manner, that from that 
inſtant to the day of her death, ſhe loved God 
with an uninterrupted affection ; and expiated, by 
a ſeries of the moſt ſevere penitence and morti- 
fication, the many fins of her youth. After ſhe 
had thus devoted herſelf to God, all her pleaſure 
conſiſted in mortifying her body, by the ſevereſt 
auſterities. Her beauty, which had been her 
ruin before, now became, as it were, a horror to 
her. She bruiſed her face with ſtones, ſhed tears 


of blood, and inflicted ſuch torments on herlelf, 


that her eyes ſeemed ready to ſtart out of their 
ſockets. She was almoſt conſtantly beating herſelf, 
and uſed to whip herſelf with a ſcourge full of 
great knobs, and other inſtruments of penance. 
She fed continually on bread and water, had her- 
ſelf dragged along in her ſhift, with a halter about 
her 3 till at laſt ſhe became inſenſible to the 
force of temptation. | 

During the time this penance continued, her 
guardian angel made her ſeveral viſits; and the 
Roman writers tell us, that our Saviour uſed to 
converſe with her frequently, in the moſt familiar 
manner. 

On the ſeventh of March the feſtivals of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and St. Barbara, are celebrated; 
but what connection male and female ſaints had 
together we know not, only that-during the dark 
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tower and thrown down from thence ; when he 
came to the ground, he roſe up upon his feet and 
gave the following account to thoſe who wondered 
at his being alive, ſeeing he had lived ſo long 
without any ſort of nouriſhment, and how it was 
poſſible for him to be preſerved in his fall, He 


ages of Chriſtianity, St. Thomas Aquinas was 


conſidered as the titular ſaint of the bookſellers, 
for no other reaſon we are able to aſſign, beſides 
that of his being one of the moſt learned men of 
the age in which he lived. It is common with 
the Roman Catholics to tell us that St. Thomas 
Aquinas was never guilty of a mortal ſin; and it 
is related of him that one day while he was only a 
boy, he happened to kneel down to pray before 
the ſign of the croſs, and there falling aſleep, he 
thought he found his loins faſt bound by angels, 
from which time he was never afterwards troubled 
with any luſtful inclinations. This will, in ſome 
meaſure, account for the Popiſh traditions con- 
cerning him, although we are afraid that many 
Proteſtants will conſider it as a Pious FRavD. 
We read in the golden legend, that a man who 
was thought to be ſtarved to death, and by a rope 
put about his neck was drawn to the top of a 
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aſſured them that St. Barbara preſerved him in all 
his dangers, and in his fall from the tower, ſuſ- 
tained him with her holy hands. It is alſo related of 
this St. Barbara, that her father was a Heathen, 
and in order to prevent her from being ſeduced, 
ſhe being extremely beautiful, perceived by her 
diſcourſe that ſhe was a Chriſtian, and immediately 
drew his ſword in great indignation, threatning to 
kill her; but upon her praying to God, a large 
ſtone opened itſelf, and received her whole body 
into the cavity, and carried her to a mountain full 
of caves, where ſhe thought to have concealed 
herſelf, but was diſcovered by a ſhepherd, For 
this act of inſolence, the ſhepherd was puniſhed in 
the moſt exemplary manner; for he was changed 
into a marble ſtone, and all his ſheep into locuſts, 
or as others ſay, into beetles, who annually viſit 
the tomb of this ſaint. 

There is another very remarkable circumſtance 
related concerning this St. Barbara, which every 
Roman Catholic believes to be as true as any thing 
recorded in the ſacred ſcriptures. In 1448, one 
Henry Knock, a native of Holland, had his houſe 
ſet on fire by a candle falling into a bundle of 
ſtraw, and he himſelf hardly eſcaped in his ſhirt. 
But remembering that he had left ſome money in 
the houſe, he returned to fetch it, and the roof 
tell in upon him. Conſidering himſelf as in a 
dying condition, he reflected with ſorrow that he 
had not received the laſt ſacraments of the church, 
and in this hour of diſtreſs addreſſed himſelf to 
St. Barbara. The ſaint being thus invoked, came 
immediately to his aſſiſtance, under the {ame form 
as ſhe is generally repreſented in churches. She 
brought him through the flames, and put him in 
a place of ſafety, but told him, at the ſame time, 
that he was to dienext morning, which accordingly 
took place. 

The feſtival of St. Longinus is celebrated on 
the fifteenth of March ; and of this extraordinary 

perſon, we are told that he had been once a ſlave, 
but having obtained his freedom, he entered him- 
ſelf a ſoldier in one of the Romanlegions, and was pre- 
ſent at the crucifixion of our Saviour; we are told fur- 
ther, that he was the ſoldier who pierced our Saviour's 
ſide. (ſee John xix, 34,) It is added in the le- 
gend concerning him, that when he thruſt the 
{pear into our Saviour's fide, he was blind, 
but ſome of the blood and water burſting againſt 
his eyes, he was reſtored to ſight, and became a 
convert to the goſpel. He afterwards retired to 
the wilderneſs, where he lived a hermit many 
years; but being at laſt diſcovered, he was put to 
death by order of Octavius, a Roman conſul. 
That this ſoldier who pierced our Saviour's fide, 


was ſpiritually blind, cannot be doubted ; but thar 
he was blind in a natural ſenſe, is next to impoſ- 
ſible; for how then could he have acted as a ſol- 
dier, and as for his living a hermit, that ſort of 
1 did not take place till many years 
after. 

Onthetwenty-fifthof March, or Lady- day, the pope 
performs the ceremony of marry ing or cloiſtering ſe- 
veral young women. On the morning of that day, 


che 
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the pope, attended by the cardinals, goes to the 
church of Minerva, where he celebrates high | 
maſs, and all the maidens confeſs and communi- 
cate. This being done, theſe maidens go to the 
place cloathed in white ſerge, and muffled up like 
ſo many apparitions, in a large ſheet that covers 
their heads, in which is only a little hole to peep 
through, which often is but juſt big enough for 
one eye to look out at. Theſe maidens, who are 
the daughters of poor parents, walk two by two 
into the choir, where all the cardinals are aſſem- 
| bled, and proſtrate themſelves before them in the 

moſt humble manner. | 

An officer appointed for that purpoſe, ſtands on 
one ſide, having in his hands a baſon, wherein 


are little white tabby bags, in each of which 1s a 
note of fifty crowns for thoſe who make choice of | 
marriage, and another note of one hundred 
crowns for thoſe who prefer the veil; When each 
maiden has declared her choice, her bag is given 
her, hanging by a ſinall ſtring,. In taking it, ſhe | 
kiſſes it, makes a low courteſy, and immediately 
walks off to make room for the others. Thoſe 
who prefer the veil, are diſtinguiſhed by a garland 
of flowers, and greater reſpect is ſhewn to them 
than to the others. Miſſon, the celebrated tra- 
veller, tells us, that out of three hundred and 
fifty maidens, whom he once ſaw preſent at this 
ceremony, only thirty two conſented to take the 
veil. 

The carnival, which ends on Shrove-Tueſday, 
is borrowed from the Heathens and comes in 
room of their Bacchanals. It generally continues 

three weeks, but in ſome places more, particu- 
larly at Venice, where all manner of debauchery | 
is tolerated. It is not enjoined by any order or | 

| 
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conſtitution of the Romiſh church, but it is 
tolerated, that debauchees may be the more fit to 
comply with the hardſhips and auſterities of 
lent. , 

The firſt day of Lent is called Aſh-Wedneſday, | 
becauſe on that day, the penitents, among the 
Chriſtians, about the fourth and fifth centuries, | 
ſtood at the doors of the churches, covered with | 
aſhes and ſackcloth. But the Roman Catholics 
have added many ceremonies on this day, which 
were unknown to the, antients. The aſhes uſed 
for the firſt day of lent, muſt be made from the 
branches of olives, or ſome other trees, which 
have been bleſſed and conſecrated for that pur- 
poſe the year before, on Palm-Sunday. The 
veſtry keeper gets the aſhes ready, and places 
them in a veſſel on the epiſtle ſide of the altar, 
where the officiating prieſt bleſſes them, and then 
marks them with the ſign of the croſs. After 
this they are incenſed, and then the officiating | 
prieſt, attended by the deacon and ſub-deacon, 
walks forward to the rails of the altar, where | 
he is met by the prieſt to whom the churca 
belongs, who pours ſome of the aſhes in the 
form of a croſs upon the head of the officiating 
prieſt, repeating, at the ſame time, © Remem- 
ec ber man that thou art duſt.” The aſhes are 
then ſprinkled on the heads of all the people in 
the congregation, whether men or women. 
With reſpect to Lent, it is of conſiderable an- 
tiquity, but it was very different in antient times 
from what it is at preſent. Till the time of the 
emperor Conſtantine the Great, Lent ſeldom ex- 
ceeded forty Hours, and it was kept in memory 
3 1 Fr - 
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of our Saviour's paſſion and ſufferings ; but ſince 
the Roman Catholics have added forty days more 
in commemoration of the time our Saviour faſteq 
in the wilderneſs. | 

On the fourth Sunday in Lent 1366, pope Ur. 
ban V. conſecrated a golden roſe, and ſent it to 
Joan, queen of Sicily. He likewiſe made a de- 
cree, by which it was ordained, that the popes, 
his ſucceſſors, ſhould conſecrate one on the ſame 
Sunday every year. At preſent there are many of 
theſe roſes conſecrated and ſent to princes, to 
particular churches, and to ſeveral great perſons. 
His holineſs bleſſes the roſe with frankincenſe, 
balm, muſk, and holy water, all mixed together, 
This he does in a private apartment in his own 
palace, after which he carries the roſe in his hand 
to his chapel; and the ſub-deacon lays it on the 
altar. Maſs being ended; the pope takes the 
roſe and delivers it to the ambaſſador of the 
prince, &c. for whom it is intended. 

Palm Sunday is celebrated with many cere- 
monies, by the Roman Catholics; great numbers 
of palms are prepaired at the pope's chapel, and 
likewiſe in the other churches in Rome, and 
theſe are diftributed to ſuch of the faithful as 
chuſe to accept of them. During the remainder 
of the day, and the Monday following, the peo- 
ple who go to maſs muſt carry theſe palms in their 
hands, becauſe they were confecrated for that 
purpoſe. 

On Palm-Sunday, the altars are all adorned 
with palms, and on that day a very remarkable 
cuſtom 1s obſerved in ſeveral Roman Catholic 
countries, namely, the ſetting a priſoner at li- 
berty, on which occaſion the biſhop and clergy 
walk to the priſon in ſolemn proceſſion, and this 
is ſaid to be an emblem of our ſpiritual freedom, 
This ceremony is borrowed from the Jews, who, 
in antient times, ſet a priſoner at liberty on the 
day of the paſſover, as we read in the account of 
Barrabas, who was ſet at liberty when our Saviour 
was crucified, 

On Holy-Thurſday, many ceremonies are ob- 
ſerved, but particularly at Rome, where the pope 
aſſiſts at maſs in the apoſtolic chapel. Maſs be- 
ing over, a prieſt takes up the hoſt, and marches 
with it under a canopy, from the altar to the ſe- 
pulchre. All the church officers who are preſent 
follow him according to their ſeniority, and the 
younger ones range themſclves near the croſs, 
which is ſet up oppoſite to the grave, with the 
ſenior ones behind them. 

The hoſt is then taken out of the tabernacle, 
and incenſed by the officiating prieſt, while all 
the people kneel down. This being done, the 
deacon puts the hoſt again into the tabernacle, 
and locks it up, giving the key to the maſter of 
the ceremonies, and this is what is called, the 


carrying of the hoſt to the ſepulchre. 


This ceremony is followed by another, which 


| the Roman Catholics call, the uncovering of the 
| altars, and as the pope performs this ceremony in 


his own chapel, ſo all the archbiſhops and biſhops 
do the ſame in their reſpective cathedrals and 
pariſh churches. The prieſt who officiates on 
ſuch occaſions, makes three low bows before the 


altar, and then proceeds to remove from the 


images thoſe mournful robes with which they had 
been covered during the former part of Lent. 


All the ſacred images having been expoſed to 


public 
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je view, the prieſt covers the croſs with 
por fers over he altar a canopy of the ſame 
colour, while the choir ſings anthems ſuitable to 
the ſolemnity of the ceremony. 

The next ceremony, is that of excommuni- 
cating and giving over to the devil, all Proteſ- 
tants throughout the world, who, at Rome, and 
among Roman Catholics, are known by the name 

of Heretics. The pope is then cloathed in red, 
and ſtands on a high throne, the better to be ſeen 
by the people. The ſub-deacons, who ſtand at 
the left hand of his holineſs, read the bull, and 
in the mean time, the candles are lighted, and 
each of them takes one in his hand. When the 
excommunication is pronounced, the pope and 
cardinals put out their candles and throw them 
among the crowd, after which, the black cloth 
that covered the pulpit is taken away. 

The pope, having excommunicated all the 
Proteſtants, proceeds to exerciſe an act of formal 
humility, which is that of e the feet of 
thirteen poor rieſts, in imitation of our Saviour's 
waſhing the ft of his diſciples. The pope, at- 
tended by the cardinals, comes into the hall of 
the palace, where are ſeveral deacons and ſub- 
deacons, with other proper officers. The youngeſt 
cardinal deacon gives the pope the book of the 
goſpel, which his holineſs kiſſes three times, and 
then the choir ſing an anthem, beginning with 
theſe words, © A new commandment I give unto 
e you. 

As ſoon as the pope hears theſe words, he puts 
off his mitre, and having girded himſelf with 
an apron of fine linen, he waſhes the feet of 
thirteen poor prieſts, all ſtrangers, who fit on 
high benches, with coarſe hoods reaching 
down to their arms. The above prieſts have 
their right legs bare, and they are waſhed clean 
with ſoap before they are preſented to his holi- 
neſs. When his holineſs has done waſhing them, 
his treaſurer, by his order, gives to each of them 
two medals, one of gold and the other of ſilver, 
weighing one ounce each, and the preſident of 
the ſacred college dries their feet with a napkin. 
The thirteen prieſts, whoſe feet have been waſhed 
by the pope, are carried into a grand apartment, 
where they are entertained with a moſt ſumptuous 
dinner, and they are no ſooner ſeated than the 
pope comes in and preſents to them the firſt 
diſh, He likewiſe pours out to each of them a 
glaſs of wine, and converſes with them in the 
moſt familiar manner, and grants them ſeveral 
privileges, which being done, he withdraws. 
Then the pope's preacher in ordinary begins a 
ſermon, which continues while the prieſts are at 
dinner, and the pope, witli his cardinals, ſit be- 
hind a ſcreen, where they ſee all that paſſes, but 
are not ſeen by any. The ſame ceremony is per- 
formed, not only in the great churches in Rome, 
but likewiſe in moſt cathedrals and pariſn 
churches, where the Roman Catholic religion is 
profeſſed, differing only according to particular 
circumſtances. 

We come next to the ceremonies obſerved on 
Good-Friday, and theſe begin with the adoration 
of the croſs. About ten o'clock on the evening 
of Holy-Thurſday, the officiating prieſt goes u 
to the altar, attended by ſuch of the church of- 
ficers as happen to be preſent. There they kneel 
down before the croſs, and having repeated ſe- 


19 


217 
veral prayers, the table of the altar is covered 
with black, and ſo is the maſs book which is 
placed at the epiſtle ſide. The prieſt who is to 
officiate, goes up to the altar, and having kifſed 
it in the moſt reverential manner, repeats ſeveral 
ſhort prayers with a low voice, and theſe are like- 
wiſe repeated by his attendants after him. Prayers 
being ended, the officiating prieſt goes to, the 
epiſtle ſide of the altar, the deacon takes up the 
croſs which is veiled, and preſents it to the prieſt, 
who, after he has uncovered the top of it, ele- 
vates it with both his hands, at the ſame time 
ſinging the following words, © Behold the wood 
te of the croſs!” Then all the congregation riſe 
up with their heads uncovered, and the prieſt at 
the altar ſings, ** on which the Saviour of the 
e world was extended.” The choir anſwer, 
let us come and adore.” Here they all fall 
proſtrate on their knees, except the officiating 
prieſt, but in a moment after, they riſe up, and 
the prieſt uncovers the right arm of the crucifix, 
with the head of Jeſus, and ſhews them to the 
people. The ceremony of the adoration being 
over, the prieſts and deacons kiſs the crucifix, 
and it is given round to be kiſſed by all who are 
preſent in the congregation, whether men or 
women. 

At Courtray, there is a proceſſion on Good- 
Friday, in commemoration of our Saviour's ſuf- 


ferings, and the magiſtrates of that city give 


twenty-five livres to a poor man who ſubmits to 
be ſcourged by the monks. The monks aſſure 
him, that ſhould he die in conſequence of the 


flaggellation, he will be entitled to everlaſting 


happineſs. The proceſſion is conducted in the 
following manner : The mock Saviour is brought 
into the church, where he is ſtriped naked, and 
cloathed in a purple robe, which is hung round 
his ſhoulders, girded by a thick rope, and his 
head crowned with thorns. After this, he is made 
to walk barefooted with a pack ſaddle tied to his 
neck ; on each ſide of the pack ſaddle, fix ropes 
are fixed, of the thickneſs of ſuch as are uſually 
put to draught horſes, which being done, the 
voluntary martyr has a heavy croſs laid upon his 
ſhoulders, and thus equipped, he walks up and 
down the whole of the city. Six capuchins, who 
walk on his right hand, draw the ſix ropes which 
are fixed on that ſide of the pack ſaddle, and the 
other ſix are drawn by as many recollets on the 
other ſide, fo that the poor fellow is ſo unmerci- 
fully handled by the twelve friars, that he is al- 
moſt pulled in pieces. The poor wretch would 
be killed in good earneſt, were it not that a mock 
Simon, the Cyrenian, frequently comes up very 
ſeaſonably to give him a little aſſiſtance. 

The poor wretch, before he is able to return to 
the church, is half killed, for he receives ſo many 
kicks and cuffs from the enraged multitude, who, 
at that time, think it meritorious to imitate the 
conduct of the malicious Jews, that they ſhew 
no mercy to the mock Saviour ; but notwith- 
ſtanding all he ſuffers, yet he is ſo fully per- 
ſuaded that his conduct is meritorious, and that 
he ſhall obtain the Divine Cn that he ſub- 
mits with chearfulneſs, and his ſufferings brin 
conſiderable ſums to the prieſts, who, on ſuc 
occaſions, are ſure to make a collection for their 
own private emolument. 5 | 

To innumerate all the ceremonies uſed by the 


II i Roman 
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Roman Catholics on Good-Friday, would be 
endleſs, and in ſome meaſure unneceſſary, we 
ſhall therefore mention only the following. At 
Bruſſels, the capital of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
all ranks of perſons ſtrive to vie with each other, 
in celebrating the death of Chriſt, and although 
ſome of the more learned among them may be 
perſuaded that there is but little devotion in 
their ceremonies, yet the prejudices of the vul- 
gar oblige them to make a formal compliance. 
The grand part of the ceremony is performed at 
the altar, in the church of the Auſtin-Friars, and 
perſons who join in the proceſſion, aſſemble to- 
gether at eight in the morning, in the cathedral 
church of St. Guidela, | 

The brethren of the order of mercy come 
thither in their proper habits, and barefooted, 
with their faces maſked, and ſome walk with 
drums covered with black cloth. After the bro- 
therhood, a great number of priſoners make their 
appearance, each of them dragging after him a 
large iron canon ball chained to his foot. The 
Auſtin Friars march next, dreſſed in Jewiſh ha- 
bits, in the midſt of whom is a man, who is al- 
ways a criminal, but pardoned for the part he 
then acts. This criminal is bound with fetters, 
crowned with thorns, and dreſſed in a robe of 
coarſe purple. Then a band of trumpets come 
forward, followed by the prebends of the cathe- 
dral, and a great number of the inferior clergy, 
with an incredible multitude of people. 

In this manner they march into the church, 
but the crowd is in general ſo great, that thou- 
ſands are obliged to remain without. In the 
church, a large ſcaffold is erected, and a croſs, 
twenty feet in height ſet upon it. The criminal, 
who repreſents the crucified Saviour, aſcends the 
ſcaffold, accompanied by the mock executioners, 
carrying ropes, nails, and hammers. | 

The brethren of mercy crowd round the ſcaf- 
fold, and the ladies have high ſeats erected for 
them, but the common people ſtand in the body 
of the church below. The mock Jews ſtrip the 
pretended Chriſt of his robes, laying him along 
the ſcaffold and caſting dice for his garment. 
Laſt of all, he 1s fixed to the croſs, by tying his 
hands and feet to it with thongs of leather, which 
the better to imitate the real crucifixion, are 
nailed to the croſs, having ſmall bladders filled 
with blood under them, which runs down as ſoon 
as the nails pierce through them. At the ſight 
of the blood, the devotees beat their breaſts, al- 

though they know it is no more than a farce, and 
the Wo ſings anthems ſuitable to the mock ſo- 
lemnity of the day. | 

On Faſter-eve, the ornaments of the churches 


and altars are changed, the black being taken | 


off and the white put on before maſs is celebrated. 
On the goſpel ſide of the altar, a large candle- 
ſtick in the form of an angel is ſet, and in 
this the paſchal candle is placed. It is made of 
white wax, and weighs about eight or ten pounds, 
and five holes are made in it, in the form of a 
croſs. This paſchal candle muſt remain on the 
goſpel ſide of the altar, from Eaſter to Aſcenſion- 
day; and previous to its being lighted, the offici- 
ating pneſt conſecrates it in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner. On the ſame day, all new utenſils belong - 
ing to the church, and which have not been uſed 
before, are conſecrated and ſet apart for divine 


| 


— _ 


it with a marble pavement, like the reſt, 


ſervice. The officiating prieſt perfumes the font 
thrice with frankincenſe, after which he takes 


"ſome of the oil uſed in baptiſm and pours it on 


the holy water croſs ways, mixed with the chriſm, 
and this 1s reſerved to baptize all the catechy. 
mens, or children, who ſhall be brought to the 
church. 

The Sunday, commonly called Eaſter, brings 
joy along with it to all ranks of people in the 
Romiſh church, for the prieſts are not only re. 
leaſed from the laviſh drudgery of paſſion 
week, but they likewiſe receive the oblations of 
the faithful, which enable them to enjoy a few 
of thoſe comforts of which they were deprived 
during Lent. On the other hand, the people, 
having by confeſſion ſettled all their accounts 
with heaven, receive abſolution and the eu— 
chariſt; they give themſelves up for ſome time 
to all ſorts of diverſion, without conſidering 
that they are contracting new fins. 

Many of the Roman Catholics never go to bed 
on the night before Eaſter, but wait with the 
molt longing expectation for the ſun riſing, in 
imitation of the devout women, who, on the 
morning of the reſurrection, waited at the ſepul- 
chre of our Lord. At Rome, the pope, attended 
by two deacon-cardinals, and all the great of- 
fcers of his houſhold go in proceſſion to his 
holineſs's chapel, and maſs is celebrated much 
in the ſame manner as at Chriſtmas. - All the 
faithful are obliged to receive the Holy Com- 
munion, either on Eaſter-day, or on the Sun- 
day following.; for if they neglect both, they 
cannot, when they die, obtain the privilege of 
Chriſtian burial. : 

The next feſtival, is that of the Aſcenſion, 
celebrated in memory of our Saviour's aſcend- 
ing into heaven after his reſurrection, in his hu- 
man nature, and in the preſence of his diſciples, 

This feſtival is not ſo antient as ſome of the 
Roman Catholics would have us to believe, for 
it was not celebrated till after the reign of Con- 
ſtantine the Great, there being no other feſtivals 
during the three firſt centuries, beſides Whitſunday, 
Eaſter and Chriſtmas, nor was the latter regarded, 
or obſerved, except in ſome particular churches, 

The antient church was a ſtranger to many 
of the ridiculous ceremonies uſed on this feſti- 
val, namely, the drawing up the image of 
Chriſt to the top of the church, and then caſt- 
ing down the image of Satan in flames, to re- 
preſent his falling as lightening from heaven. An 
author, who is ſaid to have lived in the fifth 
century, affirms as a truth, that when Jeſus | 
Chriſt aſcended into heaven, he left the print 
of his feet on the ground ; and that the marks 
continued ever after, notwithſtanding the faith- 
fal carried away ſome of the earth from time to 
time, in order to preſerve it as,a ſacred relic. 
Nay, St. Auſtin affirms, that it was common, in 
his time, for people to go on pilgrimages to 
Jeruſalem, to adore the footſteps of Jeſus Chriſt 


| at the place from whence he aſcended into hea- 


ven. 
To this is added another miracle, no leſs re- 
markable than the former, namely, that when 
the empreſs Helena built the church of the Aſ- 
cenſion, in the midſt of which is this ſpot of 
ground, when the workmen would have 82 
they 
could 
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not effect it, for whatever they laid upon 
be 1 came off. Bede ſays, that in 
his time (the ſeventh century) on this feſtival 
after maſs, there always came ſo ſtrong a wind, 
that it threw down all who were at that time in 

rch. | 
* another feſtival, is the moſt 
antient in the Chriſtian church, and even 


from the apoſtolic age, was celebrated in me- 


mory of the Holy Ghoſt's deſcending in the 
form of cloven tongues upon the diſciples. It 
is the grand æra of the promulgation of Chriſti- 
anity, for before that miracle was wrought, the 
apoſtles had only carnal notions of Chriſt's king- 
doms. It is called Whitſunday, partly from 
the glorious light which was this day ſent down 
upon earth, from the father of lights, but prin- 
cipally becauſe this day being one of the ſtated 
times for baptiſm in the antient church, thoſe 
who were baptized put on white garments, as 
types of that ſpiritual purity they received in 
baptiſm. 

As the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the 
apoſtles, happened upon the day which the Jews 
called the Pentecoſt, or the fiftieth day after 
Eaſter, or the Paſſover; ſo this feſtival has ever 
ſince retained the name of Pentecoſt in the Roman 
Calendar. In thoſe countries where the Romiſh 
religion is profeſſed, the altars, on the preceding 
eve, are covered with purple till maſs is ſaid, 
and then the purple being taken away, it is co- 
vered with red, and the officiating prieſt appears 
at the altar in robes of the ſame colour. All the 


fonts for baptiſm are bleſſed in the ſame manner | 
as on Eaſter-eve; and on Whitſunday the offici- 


ating prieſt wears the ſame ſcarlet robes, in imi- 
tation of the Holy Ghoſt having deſcended upon 
the apoſtles like fiery tongues. 

The next Sunday after Whitſunday, is called 
Trinity Sunday, and commemorated in honour 
of the three perſons in the ever-bleſſed Trinity. 


And here it may not be improper to obſerve, that 
although the Roman Catholics, by an unneceſſary | 


load of rites and ceremonies, have much debaſed 
the purity of the Goſpel, yet, in the midſt of all 
their errors, they never denied the divinity of 
Chriſt, or of the Holy Ghoſt. | 

On the fourteenth of April, 1s celebrated the 
feſtivals of three martyrs, known in the Roman 
Calendar by the names of St. Tiburtius, St. 
Valerius and St. Maximus, of whom the follow- 
ing legend is told. 

An angel brought two crowns from Paradiſe, 


| 
| 


: 
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tized, and immediately after obtained all he had 
deſired of God, and the ſight of the angel daily. 
That there were three martyrs who ſuffered in 
the reign of the emperor Diocleſian of the ſame 
names with thoſe above mentioned, cannot be 
doubted, becauſe we have an account of them in 
Euſebius ; but we may, without the imputation of 
ſceptiſm, doubt whether they ever converſed with 
angels. . | 

On April the twenty-ſeyenth, is celebrated the 
feſtivals of St. Comus, and St. Damien, who 
were both phyſicians and brothers. We are told 
concerning them, 7 5 being chained to a ſtake, 
they were firſt ſcourged, and then thrown into 
the ſea. There an angel had compaſſion upon 
them, looſed their cords, and delivered them. 
They were then hanged upon a croſs, and 
commanded to be ſtoned, but the ſtones re- 
bounded back on thoſe who threw them ; and the 
ſame happened when arrows were ſhot at them, - 
ſo that the provincial was obliged to order the 
ſoldiers to ſtab them dead with ſpears. | 

In all Roman Catholic countries on the firſt 
day of May, it is common to plant boughs of 
trees before the doors of houſes, and this is no 
more than a faint imitation of the antient games 
uſed by the Romans at the feſtival of Flora. In- 
deed, moſt of the Roman Catholic ceremonies 
are borrowed from the Heathens; which is not 
much to be wondered at, when we conſider that 
the Roman emperors, who embraccd the Chriſ- 
tian religion, compelled all their ſubjects to do 
the ſame, although they knew nothing beſides 
Heathen rites and ceremonies, 

On the thirteenth of June, is celebrated the 
feſtival of St. Antheny of Padua, and it is ac- 
counted for in the following manner. A Fran- 
ſiſcan Novice, having thrown off his habit, ran 
away from the monaſtery in which St. Anthony 
lived, and ſtole a pſalm book, written with St. 
Anthony's own hand, and explained with mar- 
ginal notes, which St. Anthony often uſed when 
heexpounded the ſcriptures to the Friars. 

As ſoon as St. Anthony found his book was 
ſtolen, he fell down upon his knees, and begged 
that God would reſtore to him the precious trea- 
ſure. In the mean time, the apoſtate thief hav- 
ing the book along with him, attempted to ſwim 
acroſs a river, but the devil met him with a drawn 
ſword in his hand, and commanded him to re- 
turn back immediately, and reſtore to St. Antho- 
ny the book he had ſtolen from him, threatening 
to kill him in caſe he did not immediately com- 


- compoſed of roſes and lillies, and gave one to || ply. The devil gave this order with ſo dreadful 


Valerius, and the other to Cecilia, his new- 
married wife, The angel, at the ſame time, 
told Valerius, that becauſe he had not carnally 
known his wife, Chriſt had ſent him notice, that 
he would grant him whatſoever he ſhould require, 
Valerius, at theſe words, fell down and worſhip- 
ped, begging that his brother Tiburtius might 
become a Chriſtian. Tiburtius afterwards coming 
into the houſe, ſmelt the fragrancy of the roſes 
and lillies, but ſaw nothing. However, as he 
was wondering from whence the ſweet ſmell pro- 
ceeded, Valerius told him of the -two crowns 
which his eyes were not yet able to ſee. He aſ- 
lured him, that in caſe he would turn Chriſtian, 
he ſhould ſee them both, and the angel of God 
alſo, At theſe words, he conſented to be bap- 


| 


an aſpect, that the thief being aſtoniſhed, returned 
immediately to the monaſtery, reſtored St. An- 
thony his book, and conſented to live in a courſe 
of devotion ever after. It is for this reaſon, that 


| when Poo have goods ſtolen from them in Ro- 


man Catholic countries, they always invoke the 
aſſiſtance of the Holy St. Anthony. 

July twenty, is the day on which the Roman 
Catholics celebrate and honour the memory of St. 
Margaret, of whom we have the following ac- 
count in their legends. This woman had been 
long celebrated for her piety, and it is written of 
her in the breviary of Saliſbury, that on a certain 
time, ſhe begged that ſhe might have an oppor- 
tunity of engaging with the devil, face to face, 
becauſe ſhe had formerly had many ſecret wh 
: wit 
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with him. Her requeſt was granted, and the 
devil appeared to her under the form of a molt 
hideous dragon, who immediately ſwallowed her 
up. Here was the moment of trial, ſhe recol- 
lected that ſhe was a Chriſtian ; and although in 
the belly of the dragon, ſhe marked =_ herſelf 
the ſign of the croſs. and the monſter's body 
burſt aſunder, ſo that the virgin came out unhurt. 

The feſtivalof St. Chriſtina, is celebrated on the 
twenty-fourth of July, and of her we have the 
following account in the Roman martyrology. 
She was e to a wheel, and roaſted on a fire, 
and as they poured oil upon her, the flames burſt 
forth, and ſlew above a thouſand of the Heathens. 
She was again thrown into priſon, where ſhe was 
viſited by an angel, who healed and refreſhed her, 
ſo that ſhe was enabled to undergo a ſecond trial. 

Then ſhe was caſt into a lake with a great ſtone 
fixed to her body, but the angel kept her from 


ſinking. She prayed that God would ſend ſome 


ſignal judgement upon the image of Apollo, 
which ſhe was commanded to worſhip, and her 
prayers were heard, for it was ſuddenly reduced 
to aſhes. This miracle was of ſuch a ſurprizing 
nature, that three thouſand of the eee 
were converted to the faith. She was afterwards 
put into a fiery furnace, where ſhe remained five 
days unhurt, but at laſt, that ſne might enjoy 
everlaſting happineſs, God ſuffered her enemies 
to put an end to her life by ſtrangling her. 

On the twelfth of Auguſt, is the feaſt of St. 
Clara, a female, much reſpected in the church 
of Rome on account of the many miracles 
wrought by her. It is recorded in the Roman 
breviary, that one day, while St. Clara was 
abbeſs of a convent, ſhe was told that there was 
but one loaf of bread left for dinner, and 
that but a ſmall one. But that did not in the 
teaſt affect her, for ſhe commanded it to be cut 
into two equal parts, one of which ſhe gaye 
to the friars, and the other to the nuns. No 
ſooner had they touched the pieces of bread 
than they ſwelled into ſuch magnitude in their 
hands, that there were more than ſufficient for 
the whole convent. | 

The feaſt of St. Roach is celebrated on the 
ſixteenth of Auguſt, and of him we have re- 
corded in the Roman breviary, that he was born 
with the ſign of the croſs on his left ſide, and 
that as a token of his future ſanctity, he would 
never ſuck but once a day when he was a child. 


When he was but a boy, he cured men of the 


plague, by only marking the ſign of the croſs 
upon them.. A little dog uſed to bring him 
bread, and an angel gave him a golden table, 
with St. Roach written upon it by the hand of 
God the Father. 2 

September the twenty-ninth, is dedicated to the 
fervice of St. Michael the Arch-angel; and it is a 


high feſtival in the Romiſh church. In an old Eng- 
Ii prayers of the faithful, the ſouls of thoſe in pur- 


legend, we have the following anecdote, to 
which nothing is added, beſides that of moderniz- 
ing the language. St. Michael appeared to a bi- 
ſhop, and bad him go to the top of alofty mountain 
called Gardel, where he would find a bull tied, 
and there he was to build a church, for the wor- 
ſhip of God and the Arch-angel. The biſhop 
obeyed, but when he came to the place where 
the bull was tied, he found a rock on each ſide, 
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which appeared frightful, and that it would he 
dangerous to build a church between them. 
Then St. Michael appeared to a man named 
Haymo, and deſired him to $0 and remove the 
rocks, and to fear nothing, for he would be with 
him. 6 

This Haymo, who ſeemed to have had more 
faith than the biſhop, went and ſet his ſhoulder, 
to the rocks, commanding them, in the name 
of God and St. Michael, to depart, which they 
inſtantly did, ſo that the building went on. 
It is further related, that the ſea encompaſſeq 
the mountain where this church was built; but 
when the people went to divine ſervice, it di- 
vided on each ſide, and left them a free paſſage, 
One day, as they were going to prayers as uſual 
there happened to be a woman in the company 
big with child; and the ſea being ſtormy, the 
people were afraid of it returning upon them 
and therefore they all returned to land, except 
the pregnant woman, who was taken in labour. 
St. Michael came to her aſſiſtance, delivered her 
of a child, and brought her and the infant ſafe 
to land. 

October the ninth, is'the feaſt of St. Dennis 
the titular ſaint of France; and of whom we 
are told, that he and two of his companions 
having refuſed to ſacrifice to the Heathen Gods, 
were all beheaded in one and the ſame moment, 
but their tongues ſpoke after their heads were cut 
off, Nay, it is further added, that St. Dennis, 
when his head was cut off, ſtood upright on his: 
feet, and taking it up in his right hand, marched 
oo with it to the place appointed for his bu- 
rial, 

The firſt of November, is called the feaſt of 
All Saints, and ſo cloſely have the Roman Catho- 
lies imitated the Heathens, that at Rome, in 
the ſeventh century, the Pantheon, where all 
the Heathen gods were worſhipped, was turned 
into a church for all the ſaints. It had been for- 
merly conſecrated to Jupiter and all the gods, 
by Agrippa, but now it is conſecrated to the 
Virgin Mary and all the ſaints. 

November the ſecond is the feſtival of All- 
ſouls, on which day the ſouls of all ſuch as are 
in purgatory are prayed for. This feſtival was 
not known in the church till the tenth century, 
and its origin was from the following circum- 
ſtance. A pilgrim having been to viſit the holy 
ſepulchre at Jeruſalem, returned by the way of 
Sicily, and while he was in that iſland, there hap- 
pened to be an eruption of Mount Etna. This 
terrified him ſo much, that he concluded that it 
was the mouth of hell, for he declared that he 
heard the groans of thoſe who were in torments. 
Full of this notion, he returned to St. Odilon, 


| abbot of Clugny, to whom he related the whole 


| 


affair, and that abbot applied to the pope to have 
this feſtival eſtabliſhed, that by virtue of the 


| gatory might be releaſed. | 


November the twenty-ſecond is the feſtival 
of St. Cecilia, the great patroneſs of muſic. In 
the Roman breviary we = the following ac- 
count of her. On the marriage night, when ſhe 
and her huſband Valerian were left alone together 
in the bed-chamber, ſhe ſpake to him the follow- 
ing words, © O ſweet and moſt loving youth! I 
« have 
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te have Trp 
4e {wear to conceal it. 


as ſhe deſired, ſhe 
=” bor lover of mine, who keeps my body 
« with the ſtricteſt jealouſy. If he ſhould in 
« the leaſt perceive that thou toucheſt me with 
« polluted love, his fury will be ſtirred up 
« againſt thee, and the flower of thy youth will 
« be deſtroyed, but if he finds that thou loveſt me 
« with a ſincere and immaculate love, and preſerv- 
« eſt my virginity inviolate, he then will love thee 
« in the ſame manner he does me; and on all 
« occaſions expreſs to you his favour.” To 
this Valerius anſwered, “ If thou wouldſt have 
« me give credit to thy words, then ſhew me 
« the angel; and if I find that he is really an 
ce angel of God, I will do as thou deſireſt me; 
« but if thou loveſt any man better than me, 
« J will draw my ſword and ſlay both him and 
« you.” She then preſented him to Leoni, a 
Chriſtian, and as ſoon as he was baptized, he 


Valerius having taken 


ſaw the angel and was convinced ; ſo that St. | 


Cecilia lived and died a virgin martyr. 

November the thirtieth, 1s the feaſt of St. An- 
drew, the titular faint of Scotland. He was 
brother to Peter and John the Apoſtles, and 
ſuffered martyrdom ſometime in the reign of 
the emperor Nero. We are told by the Scottiſh 


ſome of the bones of this apoſtle to Scotland; about 
the middle of the fourth century, and built 


a church over them, at a place called Killrymont, 


in the eaſtern extremity of the county of Fife, 
and on that ſpot the city of Sr. Andrew was 
afterwards built. 

On the ſixth of December, is the feaſt of St. 


Nicholas, who is invoked by ſailors in ſtorms, } 


in the ſame manner as Neptune was by the Hea- 


thens. We read in the legend concerning him, | 


that ſome mariners, being in great danger at ſea, | he could not, conſiſtent with his character as 


| a biſhop, keep it any longer. 
words: © O, St. Nicholas, the ſervant of God! | 


« if the things be true which we have heard || ket's conduct, and the more ſo when he learned 


| that a prieſt had been apprehended for murder, 
| and the archbiſhop had reclaimed him from the 


addreſſed themſelves to him in the following 


© concerning thee, now help us! That ſo be- 
ce ing delivered from this danger, we may ren- 
ce der thanks to God and to thee.” While they 


were thus ſpeaking, one appeared and ſaid to | 


them, © Behold I am here, for you called me,” 
and immediately began to help them to order 
their fails and tackle, and, in a few minutes, 
the ſtorm ceaſed. - 

As ſoon as the mariners came to ſhore, they 
enquired where St. Nicholas was, and being in- 
formed that he was in the church, they went 
into it, and, what is moſt wonderful, knew him 
immediately without any one having pointed 
him out. Convinced that he had wrought a 
great miracle for their deliverance, they fell 
down at his feet, and worſhipped him ; and ever 
ſince he has been the titular ſaint of the mari- 
ners, 

On Chriſtmas-eve, the twenty fourth of De- 
cember, a fine ſword is preſented to the pope, 
having a gold head, made in the form of a dove, 
and over it, a ducal coronet, made of purple 
colpured filk, and faced with ermine, havin 
ſeveral jewels fixed to it. The pope. fixes the du- 
cal coronet upon the point of the ſword, and 
repeats ſeveral prayers, making, at the ſame 
ume, the ſign of the croſs. He then bleſſes the 

19 | 


a ſecret to reveal to thee if thou wilt 


added, „I have an || 


ſword and coronet, in the name of the trinity 
and all the ſaints, after which it is ſent to one 
of the Roman Catholic princes, 

On Chriſtmas-day, the pope preaches in his 
own chapel, and likewiſe ſings high maſs ; this 
being one of the grandeſt feſtivals in the year. 
All the cardinals, and other great men belongin 
to the pope's court, attend, that day on his ho- 
lineſs, and his court makes 4 molt ſplendid ap- 
pearance. 

December the twenty ninth, is celebrated in 
memory of St. Thomas à Becket, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and ſometime chancellor to kin 

Henry II. This Thomas à Becket, was the ſon 
of a reputable tradeſman in London, where he 
was born, 1117. Having learned as much as 
was then taught in the ſchools, he entered into 
holy orders, but did not riſe to any preferment 
till ſome years after. On the death of king Ste- 
phen, 1154, Becket attended Henry II. as 


chaplain, and next year he was promoted to 


ſeveral valuable livings, and made high chan- 
cellor of England; Br he, under pretence of 
ſuiting himſelf to all the king's paſſions, became 
the greateſt favourite at court. 

The king thought he could place the utmoſt 
confidence in him, and therefore, on the death 


| of Theodore, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Becket 


hiſtorians, that one Regulus, a monk, brought | was advanced to that ſee. Now it was that Becket 


pulled off the maſk under which he had long 


| concealed his hypocriſy, and determining within 


himſelf to make the clerical power ſuperior to 
the civil, he put on the moſt auſtere habit, and 
ſhut himſelf up in ſolitude among the monks 
at Canterbury. The king was then in Norman- 
dy, carrying on the war againſt the French king, 
and Becket, that he might no longer conceal 
his ambitious intentions, ſent the great ſeal to 
his ſovereign, intimating, at the ſame time, that 


Henry was much alarmed at this part of Bec- 


civil courts, declaring that none but the biſhop 
of the dioceſe could (it in judgement on a prieſt, 


| This was ſuch an high exertion of clerical power, 


as had never been heard of before in England; 
and the king, upon his return, finding Becket 
inflexible, called a parliament to meet at Cla- 
rendon, where an act paſſed, eſtabliſhing the 
civil power above that of the clergy. It was 
ordained, that all the clergymen, indicted for 
crimes, were to be tried in the king's courts ; 
and Becket, who refuſed to attend this aſſembly, 
was ſummoned to meet the next parliament at 
Northampton, 1164. It is true, he went to the 
parliament, but no ſooner did he find that the 


conſtitutions of Clarendon were to be inforced 


than he left the aſſembly; and having diſguiſed 
himſelf in the habit of a peaſant, walked as far 
as Suffolk, from whence he returned through 
Eſſex, and croſſing the Thames to Kent, got on 
board a ſhip, which carried him over to Flan- 
ders. © 5 

In this part of his conduct, he had two ob- 
jects in view: The firſt was to prevail with the 
pope, to iſſue an interdict againſt Henry and 
his ſubjects; and the 4 12 to urge the French 


king 


= 
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king to take up arms, and invade England. In 
both theſe he was very ſucceſsful ; for the French 
king invaded the duchy of Normandy, at that 
time belonging to the Engliſh ; and the pope 
iſſued his interdict, but through the vigilance 
of Henry, it was not publiſhed in England. 

Henry, a man of ſome learning conſidering 
the times he lived in, and no ſtranger to the 
ignorance of his ſubjects, made ſeveral attempts 
to be reconciled to Becket; for had the inter- 
dict been publiſhed in England, the conſe- 

uences to the king might have proved fatal: 
And this will appear the more probable, when 
we conſider that the pope's interdict prohibits 
all the orders of the clergy from performing 
any of the duties of their function, nor can the 
laity be interred in conſecrated ground. 

After many conſultations held between the 
king and Becket, a formal ſort of reconciliation 
took place; and leaving the king at Roven, 
the archbiſhop returned to England. Henry now 
thought himſelf extremely happy ; but within 
a few days afterwards he learned, that as ſoon 
as Becket arrived at Canterbury, he called a 
meeting of his clergy, in order to put the pope's 
interdict in force. 

The news was brought to the king while he 

was at ſupper; and, in the violence of his 
paſſion, he ſtarted up and exclaimed, © Will 
« none of my ſervants rid me of this factious 
« prelate?” Whether the king really wiſhed 
that ſome of his attendants would aſſaſſinate 
Becket, is matter of doubt; becauſe men, on 
account of violent provocations, will ſometimes 
make uſe of words, which, upon ſober reflec- 
tion, they would be aſhamed of. This much, 
however, is certain, that four knights, then 
preſent, left the king's chamber immediately, 
and arriving at Canterbury, on the twenty- 
ninth day of December, while the archbiſhop 
was attending divine ſervice in the cathedral, 
they dragged him over the rails of the high 
altar, inſiſting that he ſhould iſſue an order to 
revoke the interdict. Becket, however, was 
too proud to give up his pretenſion to clerical 
power ; and therefore abſolutely refuſed to com- 
ply with their requeſt, 

The knights were not to be trifled with, and 
therefore, in an inſtant, and before the whole 
congregation, they ſtabbed their ſwords through 
his heart. Nor were ſomeof the clergy belonging 
to the the church any more attached .to Becket, 
than the knights; for the arch-deacon, going 
up to view the mangled remains of his 8 
ſeeing a ſword laying on the ground, took it 
up, and ſcooping out the brains of the deceaſed 


prelate, ſcattered them about upon the pave- | 


ment. Such was the end of Thomas i Becket, 
whom the Roman Catholics now worſhip as a 
faint : and, to uſe the words of lord Lyttelton, 
« From what motives he ated, muſt be left to 
« the ſearcher of all hearts to enquire into.“ 


_ Having ſaid thus much concerning Becket, | 


from the beſt records, and the moſt judicious 
Proteſtant hiſtorians, it may not be improper 
to ſubjoin ſomething ſaid concerning him by 
thoſe of his own denomination; and this we 
do from motives of candour, leaving the reader 
to judge for himſelf. 

Polydore Virgil, a popiſh hiſtorian, tells us, 


| 


— 


that God, in a moſt miraculous manner, avenged 
Becket on his enemies. According to this ſuper- 
ſtitious hiſtorian, the archbiſhop was travel. 
ing one day through the town of Stroud, near 
Rocheſter, in Kent; and the people, who con- 
ſidered him as the enemy of the king, in order 
to put an affront upon him, had the impudence 
to cut off the horſe's tail upon which he rode, 
but hereby they brought upon themſelves a 
perpetual reproach ; for afterwards it ſo fell 
out, by Divine Providence, that the whole poſ- 
terity of theſe men, who committed the fact, 
were born with tails like brute beaſts. 

It is added, in the Romiſh Breviary, that x 
bird being taught to ſpeak and repeat the words 
St. Thomas, happening one day to fit out of its 
cage, a hawk ſeized on it, and was going to 
kill it, but the bird crying out St. Thomas, the 
hawk fell down dead. From this ſtory, which 

the Roman Catholics believe in the ſame man- 

ner as they do the goſpel, they draw the fol- 
lowing very extraordinary inference, viz. ©« [If 
« St, Thomas, heard the bird of his great 
« grace, much more will he hear a Chriſtian 
* man or woman, when they cry. to him for help 
ce and ſuccour.“ 

In ſome of the Roman Catholic writers we 
read, that Becket, in his early youth, made a 
vow of chaſtity to the Bleſſed Virgin ; and one 
day, before he was archbiſhop, being along 
with ſome of his companions, he heard them 
boaſting of their miſtreſſes, and how many pre- 
ſents they had received from them. Becket 
told them that they were vain fellows ; for 
he had a miſtreſs far ſuperior to any of theirs, 
and that ſhe had given him a preſent worth more 
than all theirs put together. They being ex- 
tremely urgent to ſee this moſt accompliſhed 
miſtreſs, Becket ran to the churcch, and prayed 
to the Bleſſed Virgin to pardon the preſumptious 
words he had ſpoken of her. No ſooner was 
his prayer ended, than the Virgin appeared to 
him, and having highly commended him for 
ſpeaking ſo much in favour of his miſtreſs, ſhe 
gave him a little box, which, when he had open- 
ed, he found in it a purple robe. Becket was 
murdered on the twenty-ninth day of December, 
1170, aged fifty-three years. 

The ignorance and ſuperſtition of the people 
in general, were, at that time, ſo great, that al- 
though Henry II. was the moſt powerful prince 
in Europe, yet he was obliged to demean him- 
ſelf ſo low as to ſubmit to be whipped naked by 
the monks of Canterbury, as an atonement for the 
death of Becket ; a man who had endeavoured to 
ſtrip the prince of his regal dignity, to inflame his 
ſubjects with the ſpirit of rebellion, and, in 4 

word, to put all things into a ſtate of con- 
fuſion. 


— 


* 


— 


Of the Sacraments of the Church of Rome. 


As there were only two ſacraments under the 
ceremonial law, namely, circumciſion and the 
paſſover, ſo there are only two mentioned in the 
New Teſtament, viz. Baptiſm and the Lords 
ſupper. Circumciſion was inſtituted to diſtinguiſh 


the choſen people of God from all others in the 
world; 


and the paſſover was to put them in mind 

of 1 5 delle age from Egyptian bondage. 
Baptiſm was to point out, that we are all born in 
original ſin, and that there 1s a neceſſity for our 
being waſhed in the blood of Chriſt to cleanſe us 
from all impurities ; and the Lord's ſupper 1s to 
keep alive in our minds the ſufferings and death 
of Chriſt. Such were the ſacraments of the Old 
and New Teſtament, and as no others are men- 
tioned, ſo Proteſtants conſider the Roman Catho- 
lics as guilty of adding to the number of divine 
ordinances, without authority from ſcripture, 

The Roman Catholics admit of the two New 
Teſtament ſacraments, but they have added five 
more to them, and of theſe, including the others, 
we ſhall treat in order. Bo. oe 

I. Baptiſm, which conſiſted originally in dip- 
ping in, or pouring pure water on the body ; but 
to this the Roman Catholics have added many. ce- 
remonies. The water they uſe muſt be bleſſed by 
the biſhop or prieſt, either at Eaſter or Whirſun- 
tide, and every prieſt keeps ſome of it in order 
to have it in readineſs, in caſe any child ſhould be 
likely to die. This is the more neceſſary, becauſe 
they believe, that if a child dies unbaptized, then 
he cannot be- ſaved; and on the other hand 
they are clearly perſuaded, that when infants are 
baptized, the guilt of original ſin is removed. 
In extreme caſes of neceſſity, any perſon preſent 
at the delivery may baptize the child, and this 1s 
frequently done by the mid wife; but if the child 
lives, proof of its having been baptized muſt be 
made to the prieſt, who enters it in his regiſter. 

Fonts or baptiſtries are not of any great anti- 


in general in rivers, and often in the middle 
of the night, for fear of their 2 In 
the reign of Conſtantine, theſe fonts were ſet u 

in towns, villages, and by the ſides of the high- 


vaſt number of heathens, who, in conformity with 
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quity, for the primitive Chriſtians, . before the after which he puts his thumb in his mouth, and 


time of Conſtantine, baptized their catechumens | 


the conduct of the emperor, embraced the Chriſ- 
tian religion; but none were ſet up in churches | 


a” 
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to live and die in the true Catholie faith? And 
what name they intend to give it? Having re- 
ceived anſwers to theſe queſtions, he delivers an 
exhortation to the godfathers and godmothers, 
with regard to the devotion that ought to ac- 
company the ceremony, and calling the child by 
the name given it, aſks what doeft thou demand 
of the church ? To which the godfather anſwers, 
faith, The prieſt adds, what is the fruits of faith? 
The godfather anſwers, eternal life, The prieſt 
goes on. 

If you are deſirous of obtaining eternal life, 
keep God's commandments ; thou ſhalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, &c. After which 
he breathes three times upon the child's face, ſay- 
ing, come out of this child, thou evil ſpirit, and 
make room for the Holy Ghoſt. This being 
done, he makes the ſign of the croſs on the child's * 
forehead, and afterwards on his breaſt, repeating, 
at the ſame time, receive the ſign of the croſs on 
thy forehead and in thine heart ; whereupon the 
prieſt takes off his cape, and repeats a ſhort 
prayer, laying his hand gently on the head of 
the child. He then bleſſes the alt if it was not 
bleſſed. before; which being done, he takes a 
little of it, and puts it into the child's mouth, 
ſaying, at the ſame time, receive the ſalt of wiſ- 
dom. He then repeats another prayer, after 


| which he puts on his cape, and commands the 


prince of darkneſs to come out of him who is to 
be baptized. The prieſt then lays the end of the 


| ſtole upon the child, and laying hold of the 
| ſwaddling cloaths by one corner, he once more 


commands the devil to depart out of the child ; 


having dipped it in ſpittle, rubs it over the 
mouth of the child. 


The next thing is to ſtrip the child naked on 


Pp || the upper part of his body, while the prieſt is 


| preparing the holy oils. 
ways, and this was done in order to baptize the | 


The godfathers and 
godmothers hold the child over the font, with 


| the face towards the eaſt, while the prieſt, calling 
it by its name, aſks it whether it is willing to re- 


nounce the devil and all his works? To this 


till the middle of the fifth century. | queſtion one of the godfathers anſwers in the af- 

8 When the mother is in violent pains, and the || firmative, upon which the prieſt takes ſome of 
child likely to die in the birth, if any part of it, | the baptiſm water, which he pours thrice on the 

| ſuch as a finger, hand, or foot appears, then it muſt || child's head in the form of a croſs, mentioning 
be baptized on that part, if tokens of life appear || at each time, one of the perſons in the ever 

| in it. If it is born and lives, it muſt be re-baptized || bleſſed trinity. He then anoints the top of the 
by the prieſt, but if after this partial baptiſm in || child's head in the form of a croſs, with the ſa- 

: the act of delivery, it happens to be ſtill-born, || cred oil, and puts over it a piece of white linen, 

; then it is to be buried in conſecrated ground. | to denote that it 1s cleanſed from all impurities. 

ſ A monſter, whoſe ſhape does not 1 u that | The ceremony is concluded by the repetition 

5 of a human creature, muſt not be abſolutely bap- of ſeveral prayers, by the prieſt and his clerks, 

0 tized ; for the prieſt ſpeaks conditionally thus, || after which the child is taken home to be brought 

O elf thou art a man, I baptize thee, &c.” No || up in the Catholic faith. It is certain, that ſome 

a perſons are admitted to be godfathers or god- of theſe ceremonies were uſed in the primitive 

. mothers if they are heretics, excommunicated, | times, but not till Chriſtianity had loſt much of 
or have neglected to come regularly to confeſſion | its original purity by the introduction of Pagan 
and maſs. rites and ceremonies: 

- The following is as nearly as poſſible the form | II. Confirmation. That confirmation could 
uſed in baptiſm. The prieſt having waſhed his || not be a ſacrament in the Chriſtian church, will 
hands, and put on his ſurplice and purple ſtole, he | appear evident to every one, who will conſider 
walks to the church, attended by his clerk, where || that it was no more than a continuation of the 

Ne the perſons, who bring the child to be baptized | ſacrament of baptiſm. As baptiſm was originally 

ne. mult be in readineſs, waiting for him. He firſt | by immerſion, ſo we find, that in ſucceeding 

he aſks the ſponſors what ſex the child is of they || ages, ſprinkling was uſed; but this was, when 

15 | preſent to the church ? Whether they are its true || ſuperſtition began to creep into the church, and in 

| 


godfathers and godmothers ? If they are reſolved || ſuch caſes as immerſion was conſidered neceſſary, 


{0 
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ſo thoſe who were only ſprinkled, were obliged to 
appear before. the biſhopto make it appear that 
they had been baptized. Their ſponſors were 
obliged to appear along with them, and certify 
to the biſhop, that they had conſtantly attended 
divine ſervice, and were in all reſpects Catholic 
Chriſtians. Thus a ceremony originally neceſ- 
ſary to preſerve inviolate the per of the Chriſ- 
tian church, has been made uſe of by the Roman 
Catholics to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, and 
contrary to the deſign of the antients, it has been 
made a ſacrament. 

All thoſe who are to be confirmed, muſt attend 
early in the morning, faſting, becauſe it is ſup- 
poſed that the Holy Ghoſt deſcended upon the 
apoſtles, before they had partaken of any refreſh- 
ment. The biſhop, before he begins the con- 
firmation, goes to his private devotions, waſhes 
his hands, puts on his white garments, and then 
turns himſelf to the candidates, who ſtand in 


the ſame order as at baptiſm, the boys on the 


right and the girls on the left. He then ſits 
down, and the candidates kneel before him ; but 
if they are numerous, then the biſhop ſtands up, 
and the candidates ſtand on the ſteps of the altar, 
ſupported by their godfathers and godmothers. 
The biſhop aſks the name of each candidate, 
which muſt be regiſtered, after which he dips the 
thumb of his right hand into the holy oil, and 
makes the ſign of the croſs upon their forcheads, 
giving a gentle blow on the cheek to each perſon 
confirmed, ſaying, peace be with you. Imme- 
diately after, the forchead of the perſon con- 
firmed is covered with a ſlip of linen, and then 


the biſhop ſays, I confirm you in the name of 


the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. 
The ceremony ends by the biſhop's pronouncing 
the bleſſing, not only on thoſe who are confirmed, 
but likewiſe upon all the congregation preſent, 
who receive it from his lordſhip with as much 
pleaſure as if it was a paſsport to heaven. | 

HI. The third ſacrament is that of the eucha- 
riſt, acknowledged by Proteſtants, and in ſome 
manner idolized by the Roman Catholics, The 
word euchariſt ſignifies thankſgiving, and no 
name can be more applicable to that ſacred 
ceremony in which Chriſtians commemorate the 
ſufferings of that.Redeemer who laid down his 
life for them, and by whoſe active and paſſive 
obedience, a way of ſalvation has been opened 
for ſinners, ſo as to bring glory to the Divine 
attributes, and make offenders eternally happy. 
Happy for Chriſtians, had they continued to at- 
tend to the duties incumbent on them, concern- 
ing this ſacrament, without running into ſuper- 
ftition on the one hand, or infidelity on the 
other. Some of the modern Proteſtants have 

aid too little regard to this ſacrament, but the 
Roman Catholics of whom we are now treating, 
have run into the oppoſite extreme. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the antients, be- 
fore the time of Conſtantine the Great, never 
believed in the real preſence, nor indeed was it 
univerſally acknowledged by the church, till after 
the tenth century, as appears from the celebrated 
book, written on that ſubject, by Bertram. How- 
ever, the real preſence, or doctrine of tranſubſtan- 
tiation, makes now a capital article in the church 
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Proteſtants, It is one of the ſtrong engines 
by which clerical power is ſupported ; for who 
among the vulgar (as lord Lyttleton ſays) would 
not reverence the man who, by mumbling over ; 
few prayers in Latin, can in a moment change 
the nature of a wafer, and make it the real body 
and blood of Chriſt ? | 

We have already taken notice of the ſacra. 
ment of baptiſm, as acknowledged both by Ro- 
man Catholics and Proteſtants ; we have likewiſe 
attended to confirmation, and now we muſt pro- 
ceed to the euchariſt. Every genuine Roman 
Catholic ought to communicate three times in the 
year, but an indulgence is granted to ſome, ſo as 
they communicate only once, and if that is neg. 
lefted, they are to be conſidered as infidels, and 


denied the privilege of Chriſtian burial. 


In the Roman Catholic church, when a perſon 
grown up to years of maturity, deſires to partake 
of the communion, or in other words, to eat the 
body and blood of Chriſt, he is firſt to confeſs 
his fins to the prieſt, and receive abſolution, 
which is granted upon condition of his perform. 
ing ſome acts of penance. All this being com- 
plied with, the communicant comes to the chapel, 
and attends mals, after which he puts a ticket 
into the hand of the prieſt, who is thereby con- 
vinced that he is not an impoſtor, but the ſame 
perſon whom he confeſſed. This part of the 
ceremony being over, the communicant kneels 
down before the rails of the altar, and the prieſt, 
having repeated what is commonly called the 
canon of the maſs, takes the chalice in his hand, 
and approaches the rails of the altar. 

Having repeated ſeveral prayers, he puts his 
right hand into the chalice, and takes out a 
wafer ſteeped in wine, which he gives to the 
communicant, ſaying, this is the body of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, given to preſerve thy ſoul and 
body into everlaſting life, eat of it in faith, with 
thankſgiving. The communieant is to ſwallow 
the wafer, as the body and blood of Chriſt, and 
he is not to taſte any victuals, nor even to ſpit, 
till he thinks it is diſſolved on his ſtomach. 

It 1s next incumbent on him, according to the 
laws of the church, that he ſhould do ſomething 
for the poor, and for that purpoſe he gives ſome 
money to the prieſt, who either keeps it for him- 
felf, or beſtows it according to his diſcretion ; 
for in all ſuch caſes, the prieſts are to be ſole 
judges, nor can the laity in the leaſt interfere 
with them. Indeed, were the laity to interfere 
with the prieſts, there would be an end of all 
clerical authority, and men of knowledge, en- 
dowed with rational faculties, would be conſidered 
as no better than heretics, or infidels. 

When the Roman Catholics return from the 
communion, they are not to ſit down to victuals 
till they have returned to their cloſets and re- 
peated ſeveral prayers, after which they ſincerely 
believe that all their ſins are forgiven, till they 
have contracted a new account, and made a ſe- 
cond confeſſion, 

As it ſometimes happens that perſons are not 
able to attend the church, ſo, on ſuch occaſions, 
either the prieſt of the pariſh, or one of his clerks 
carries the euchariſt to the infirm perſon, who 
firſt confeſſes his ſins and then receives it. Waters 


of Rome, and mult for ever divide them from | are always kept conſecrated for this purpoſe, and 
as 


rieſt receives his fees, ſo he cannot have 


as the p attending his 


any reaſonable objection againſt 
duty. 8 a 
oman Catholic believes, that in the 
— of the euchariſt, he eats the body and 
blood of Chriſt ; and as the greateſt number of 
learred men in France are deiſts, ſo they have 
not failed to play upon this circumſtance with 
all the force of wit, ſcurrility and ſatire, The 
Marquis de Argens did much in his Jewiſh let- 
ters towards ridiculing this nonſenſe, but none 
can come up to Mr. Hume's account of the na- 
tural hiſtory of religion, a work which a heathen 
would bluſh to peruſe, and which a Chriſtian 
would abominate. Mr. Hume, not contented 
with all that had been formerly told us concern- 
ing the doctrine of the real preſence, introduces 
a ſtory which would have done much honour to 
himſelf had. it not been that jt was in the moſt 
ſervile manner copied from Voltaire. It is well 
known what regard the late Mr. Voltaire had for 
the Roman Catholics in France, and therefore he 
made a proper advantage of it, in order to ſup- 
port his hy otheſis, and eſtabliſh the doctrine he 
contended for. 
Hume tells us, that when he was at Paris, 
which is falſe, becauſe Voltaire had aſſerted 
the ſame before him,) that in 1682, the 
Ruſſian ambaſſador being at that time in Paris, 
he had a young man in his train, a member of the 
Greek church; and the Jeſuits, ever anxious to 
make proſelytes, prevailed upon this young man 
to be baptized in the Roman Catholic church. 
The youth being initiated into all the myſteries 
of popery, great rejoicings were made, in con- 
ſequence of ſuch a valuable acquiſition to the 
Catholic church, and the young Ruſſian being 
called before ſome of the French nobility, the 
Jeſuits who had converted him, aſked him how 
many gods there were? The novice anſwered, 
there was not any god, for, ſaid he, I eat him 
on Eaſter-Sunday. ; 
Indeed, the Roman Catholics, eſpecially their 
prieſts, have met with ſeveral rebuffs of a ſimilar 
nature, which is not much to be wondered at, 
when we conſider that a wafer, compoſed of flour 
and water, 1s apt to be eaten up by mice and 
rats, and yet this is the body of Chriſt. To 
commemorate the death of our Divine Redeemer, 
is a duty binding upon us as Chriſtians, but we 
are not to carry this into the ſervice of ſuperſti- 
tion. Thoſe who love God, will honour him in 
all the appointments of his divine ordinances ; 
but they will never carry things to ſuch extre- 
mities as to darken the glory of the everlaſt- 
ing goſpel, by ſubſtituting in place thereof, ſu- 
perſtition, idolatry, and all thoſe things that can 
degrade the nature of man, and make him in the 
eye of unprejudiced reaſon, ſink beneath the dig- 
nity of his character. 
But the moſt remarkable part of this ceremony 
is the Viaticum, or proviſion for a journey, by 
which we are to underſtand, the adminiſtration 
of the ſacrament of the euchariſt, to thoſe who 
are at the point of death. In ſuch caſes, the 
prieſt attends with his wafers, and if the ſick per- 
lon cannot ſwallow the whole of the hoſt, a ſmall 
bit-is put into his mouth, and ſome liquid given 
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him to force it down, If the patient is ſo ſick 


— 
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that he throws up the wafer, then all the ſcattered 
particles muſt be gathered together, and put into 
a clean veſſel, carried to the church, and put into 
a ſacred place, till fuch time as they are corrupted, 
when they are to be caſt into the ſacriſty, a kind 
of Mallow well, narrow at the top, and it muſt be 
locked up, ſo that nothing profane may enter into 
it. This ſacriſty is generally behind the altar, 
and all conſecrated things that have been ſpoiled 
by accident, are thrown into it. The prieſt muſt 
take care not to give the viaticum to thoſe who 
are troubled with a continual coughing, leſt 
ſome accident ſhould happen to the hoſt. 

If the ſacrament is to be carried publicly to 
the ſick perſon, the rector of the pariſh gives 
notice to the people by the ringing of a bell, and, 
in general, the greateſt part of them attend with 
all the marks of ſincere devotion. Being aſſem- 
bled, the prieſt waſhes his hands, and then puts 
on his ſurplice and ſtole, and goes to the altar, 


where he opens the tabernacle and takes out the 


hoſt. He then goes under a canopy, holding 
the hoſt tied up in a ſcarfe, and a clerk, with a 
lighted taper, walks before him, with two other 
clerks, one carrying the holy water, and the other 


the ritual in one hand and a little bell in the 


other. Theſe are followed by ſeveral perſons 
bearing torches, and laſtly comes the prieſt under 
the canopy, carrying the hoſt raiſed-up to his 
breaſt. 

When he comes into the apartment of the 
ſick man, he wiſhes peace to all thoſe who live in 
the houſe, and then a table 1s ſpread over with a 
fine linen cloth, upon which the hoſt is placed, 
which he and all preſent adore and worſhip. He 
then ſprinkles the ſick perſon, and alſo the room, 
during which time ſeveral anthems are ſung ſuit- 
able to the occaſion, and all theſe are in Latin, 
which the people in general do not underſtand. 

After this he takes out the wafer from the box, 
in which it is incloſed, and puts it into the mouth 
of the ſick man, who receives it with all the 
marks of devotion. If the prieſt is ſent for to 
attend a perſon afflicted with the plague, he muſt 
go within nine or ten paces of the houſe, taking 
care to ſtand in ſuch a manner as the wind may 
be on his back. There he takes out the conſe- 
crated wafer, which he puts between two common 
ones, and after having wrapped the whole up in 
a ſheet of clean paper, he lays it on the ground 
and covers it with a ſtone to ſecure it from the 
wind. This being done, the nurſe who attends 
the infected perſon, comes and takes up the wafer 
after the prieſt has repeated the prayers uſual on 
ſuch occaſions. 

We ſhall conclude this account of the eucha- 
riſt with the following paſſage, from an antient 
Engliſh author, and which we have faithfully 
tranſlated into the modern language. This will 
appear the more neceſſary, when we conſider that 
there are but few in the preſent age who can read 
the old language, and if they could, they have 
but few opportunities of getting at the originals. 
The whole paſſage runs thus : | 

There was an earl of Venice, whoſe name was 
Sir Ambright, who had the moſt ſacred regard 
for the ſacrament of the altar, and paid it all the 
reverence and reſpect in his power. Being taken 


extremely ill, he lon * for the bleſſed wafer, not 
1 


doubting 


: 
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doubting but he was at the point of death; but 
he was afraid, leſt he ſhould vomit ic up. This 
conſideration afflicted him much, and he 
lamented greatly to thoſe who attended him. 
After ſome time ſpent in lamentation, he deſired 
them to make clean his right ſide, and cover it 
with a ſeare cloth, in which was to be incloſed 
the body of God. His requeſt being complied 
with, he ſpoke to the hoſt as follows:“ Lord! 
„ thou knoweſt that I love thee with all my 
„ heart, and would be willing to receive thee 
* with my mouth, if thou. would only grant me 
&© ſuch a privilege ; but becauſe the nature of 
„ my diſorder is ſuch, that I cannot lay thee on 
e the place which is next to my heart, and there- 
e by diſplay all the love I have for thee; O God! 
e have mercy upon me, and accept my ſincerity, 
« for what could not be done conſiſtent with my 
% preſent bodily indiſpoſition.” Upon this a 
notable miracle was wrought; for no ſooner had 
he repeated the prayer, than in the ſight of all 
preſent his ſide opened, and the hoſt went in, 
after which he died. In the ſame antient manu- 
ſcript, we read of ſomething almoſt as miraculous 
as what has been already related. 

Near Exmouth, in Devonſhire, was a woman 
that lay ſick, and none of thoſe who attended her, 
had any hopes of her recovery. Under ſuch 
alarming circumſtances they ſent for a holy man, 
who lived in the neighbourhood, to hear her 
confeſſion, and grant her abſolution for all her 
ſins. As ſoon as the pious prieſt had received 
the invitation, he went to the church, and took 
God's body along with him in a box of ivory, 


which he put into his boſom, and went to the 
chamber where the ſick woman lay. 


But, as in his way thither, he had a large 
foreſt to croſs, in which was a fine meadow, it 
happened, that while he was contemplating the 
beauties of creation, the box fell out of his bo- 
ſom to the ground, which he did not perceive ; 
ſo that when he came to the dying woman, he 
aſked her if ſhe would be Houſled, that is, if ſhe 
would be confeſſed. The woman anſwered in the 
affirmative; but the prieſt putting his hand 
into his boſom, could not find the box : Upon 
that, he told the woman he would go and ſeek for 
God's body, which he had loſt ſomewhere by 
the way, owing to his careleſſneſs and ſimpli- 
City. 

Accordingly he returned to the meadow in the 
foreſt, and ſeeing a willow tree, he cut off one 
of the branches, which .he made into a rod; 
and having ſtripped himſelf naked, whipped 
himſelf in ſuch a manner, that the blood ran 
down from every part . of his back. While 
he was whipping himſelf, he ſaid, © O thou 
„ ſimple man! why haſt thou loſt thy Lord 
“God, thy maker, thy former, thy creator?“ 
When he had thus beaten himſelf, he put on his 
cloaths, and walked on for a conſiderable time, 
till he ſaw a pillar of fire reaching from earth 
to heaven. Being dreadfully aſtoniſhed at ſuch an 
apparition, he prayed to God, who gave him en- 
couragement to approach. it; and there he found 
the conſecrated wafer fallen out of the box and 


laying upon the graſs: The light was fo tran- 


ſparent, that it reſembled the ſun at noon day; 


and it reached from the conſecrated wafer, in 


| one continued ſtream, till it mounted to heaven 

At that time there were leveral beaſts grazing 
in the meadow, and they were ſo much affected 
with the apparition, that they came and kneeleq 
round the body of our Lord, all except one black 
horſe, who kneeled but on one knee. The prieſt 
perceiving the obſtinacy of the horſe, ſaid unto 
him, It thou be a beaſt that can ſpeak, I charge 
e thee, in God's name here preſent in the form 


—— 
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*© of bread, to tell me why thou knecleſt but on 
one knee.” The horſe anſwered, © I am 4 
* fiend of hell; and although I can, yet I will 
* not kneel, but I am formed contrary to m 
&« own inclination; for it is written, that every 
„ knee ſhall bow to the name, and the Honour 
of Jeſus Chriſt. ” Then ſaid the prieſt, Why 
art thou like a horſe ? To this the fiend, in the 
„ ſhape of the horſe, anſwered, © I am made 
like a horſe that people might ſteal me, and 
„ ſeveral have been already hanged for me.“ 
Then ſaid the holy prieſt, I command thee, 
„ by God's fleſh and blood, that thou go into 
« the wilderneſs, and remain there, never to 
„ diſtreſs any Chriſtian more.” The prieſt then 
went to the woman with the bleſſed ſacrament, 
which ſhe received, and, within a few minutes 
after, ſhe went into everlaſting happineſs. 

However ridiculous, ſome part of the aboye 
narrations may appear to Proteſtants, who live 
in this enlightened age and nation, yet we can 
aſſure them, thar they are believed by all the 
devotees in the church of Rome. Here a moſt 
ſhocking infatuation takes place in the human 
mind; for becauſe miracles were wrought in an 
age when they were neceſſary towards the pro- 
mulgation of Chriſtianity, ſo we find that ſuch 
is the weakneſs of many-people, that they ex- 
pect the ſame miraculous power ſhould be ex- 
erciſed after the cauſes are removed. This is 
a ſort of reaſoning which does not deſerve a ſe- 
rious confutation, for what man of common ſenſe 
would preſume to preſcribe rules for the Divine 
Being, who gives no account of his ways, In- 
deed, we could wiſh that our readers would at- 
tend to the doctrine of miracles ; and when they 
call in the aid of human reaſon, let them never 
forget that there is no ſuch thing as infallibility in 
this world. Men may be learned, but men may be 
deceived. 

The learned and pious Dr. Doddridge has de- 


* 
* 


| fined a miracle in the following mannner: © A 


* miracle, being in itſelf-ſupernatural, no perſon 
can form a proper notion of it till he has con- 
e ſulted the courſe of nature.” The meaning is 
(if there is any meaning in the words) that men 
muſt firſt comprehend every thing in nature, be- 
fore they can tell what is ſupernatural, Now 
here is an error laid down as a fundamental prin- 
ciple; for common experience daily teaches us, 
that even natural things are, in many reſpects, 
ſupernatural to us, becauſe they are beyond our 
comprehenſion. According to Dr. Doddridge's 
manner of reaſoning, there can be no miracles at 
all; for nothing is to be conſidered as miraculous 
till the whole courſe of nature has been thoroughly 
underſtood. This, however, is what cannot take 
place in this lower world; for men's underſtand- 
ings are ſo much circumſcribed, that inſteac of 
being able to comprehend ſupernatural things, 


they 


power of nature. 
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Jom thoroughly know thoſe that are natural, 
oy of 33 A the God of providence j 
and when men cannot comprehend his works, 
they ſhould de ſilent. To acknowledge that God 
is able to work miracles, is a tribute due from 
man; to ſay that he is not, is to deny that he is 
the univerſal Lord of creation and providence. 
We ſhall therefore lay before the reader, what has 
been ſaid by the wiſeſt, the beſt, and the moſt 
ious men on this ſubject, whether in antient or 
modern times. 
It has been much controverted, whether true 
miracles can be worked by any leſs power than 
the immediate interpoſition of God; and whether, 
to complete the evidence of a miracle, the nature 
of the doctrine, pretended to be proved thereby, 
is neceſſary to be taken into conſideration or no. 
In reſpect of the power of God, and the nature 
of the things themſelves, all things that are poſ- 
Gble at all, are equally and alike eaſy to be done. 
It is not therefore a right diſtinction, to define a 
miracle by any abſolute difficulty in the nature of 
the thing itſelf; it is at leaſt as great an act of 
ower to cauſe the ſun-to move at all, as to cauſe 
it to ſtand ſtill at any time: Yet this latter we call 
a miracle; the former, not. 

W hat degrees of power God may reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed to have communicated to created beings 
or ſubordinate intelligences, 1s not poſſible for us 
to determine. Therefore a miracle is not rightly 
defined to be ſuch an effect as could not have been 
produced by any leſs power than the Divine Om- 
nipotence. There is no inſtance of any miracle 
in ſcripture, which to an ordinary ſpectator would 
neceſſarily imply the immediate operation of ori- 
ginal, abſolute, and underived power. All things 
that are done in the world, are done either imme- 
diately by God himſelf, or by created intelligent 
beings; matter being not at all capable of any 
laws or powers whatever. So that all thoſe things, 
which we ſay are the effects of the natural powers 
of matter, and laws of motion, are properly the 
effects of God's acting upon matter continually 
and every moment, either immediately by himſelf 
or mediately by ſome created intelligent beings. 
Conſequently, there 1s no ſuch thing as what men 
commonly call the courſe of nature, and the 
It is not therefore a right diſ- 
tinction, to define a miracle to be that, which is 
againſt the courſe of nature: it is no more againſt the 
courſe of nature for an angel to keep a man from 
ſinking in the water, than for a man to hold a ſtone 
from falling in the air, by overpowering the law of 
gravitation; yet the one is called a miracle, the other 
not ſo, 

Thoſe effects, which, upon any rare and ex- 
traordinary occaſion, are produced in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it is manifeſt, they could neither have 


been done by any power or art of man, or by 


what we call chance; theſe undeniably prove to 
us the immediate and occaſional interpoſition ei- 
ther of God himſelf, or at leaſt of ſome intelligent 
agent ſuperior to man. Whether ſuch an extraor- 
dinary interpoſition be of God himſelf, or of 
ſome good, or of ſome evil angel, can hardly be 
diſtinguiſhed certainly, meerly by the work or mi- 


racle itſelf: becauſe it is impoſſible for us to know 


with any certainty, either that the natural power 
of good orevil angels extends not beyond certain 
limits, or that God always reſtrains them from 
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producing ſuch or ſuch particular effects. It is 
not therefore a right diſtinction, to ſuppoſe the 
wonders, which the ſcripture attributes to evil 
ſpirits, to be meer fleights or deluſions, 

The only poſſible ways, by which a ſpectator 
may certainly and infallibly diſtinguiſh, whether 
miracles be the works, either immediately of God 
himſelf, or of ſome good angel employed by him; 
or whether, on the contrary, the miracles be the 
works of evil ſpirits are theſe : If the doctrine at- 
teſted by miracles, - be in itſelf impious, or mani- 
feſtly tending to promote vicez then, without all 
queſtion, the miracles, how great ſoever they may 
appear to us, are neither worked by God himſelf, nor 
by his commiſſion. If the doctrine, atteſted by 
miracles, be in itſelf indifferent, and at the ſame 
time, in oppoſition to it, and in proof of the di- 
rect contrary doctrine, there be worked other mi- 
racles, more and great than the former; then 
that doctrine, which is atteſted by the ſuperior 
power, muſt neceſſarily be believed to be divine. 
This was the caſe of Moſes and the Egyptian ma- 
gicians. The magicians worked ſeveral miracles,to 


prove that Moſes was an impoſtor : Moſes worked 
miracles more and greater than theirs : therefore it 
was neceſſarily to be believed, that Moſes's com- 
miſſion was truly from God. If, in the laſt place, 
the worn off atteſted by miracles, tends to pro- 
mote the honour and glory of God, and the-prac- 
tice of righteouſneſs among men ; and yet never- 
theleſs be not in itſelf demonſirable, nor could 
withgut revelation have been diſcovered to be 
actually true; and there be no pretence of more 
and greater miracles, to contradict it; (which is 
the caſe of the doctrine and miracles of Chriſt :) 
the miracles are unqueſtionably divine, and the 
doctrine muſt without all controverſy be acknow- 
ledged as an immediate and infallible revelation 
from God. | 
From theſe few, clear, and undeniable propo- 
ſitions it follows; firſt, that the true definition of 
a miracle, in the theological ſenſe of the word, is 
this; that it is a work effected in a manner unuſual, 
or different from the common and regular method 
of providence, by the interpoſition either of God 
himſelf, or ſome intelligent agent ſuperior to man, 
for the proof or evidence of ſome particular doc- 
trine, or in atteſtation of the authority of ſome 
particular perſon. And, if a miracle ſo worked 
be not oppoſed by ſome plainly ſuperior power, 
nor be brought to atteſt a doctrine either contra- 
dictory in itſelf, or vicious in its conſequences z 
that doctrine mult neceſſarily be looked upon as 
divine, and the worker of the miracle entertained as 
having infallibly a commiſſion from God. Second- 
ly, that the pretended miracles of Apollonius 
Tyanzus, Ariſteas Proconneſius, and ſome few 
others among the Heathens, even ſuppoſing them 
to have been true miracles (which yet there is no 
reaſon at all to believe, becauſe they are very 
poorly atteſted, and are in themſelves very mean 
and trifling, as has been fully ſhewn by Euſebius 
in his book againſt Hierocles;) yet they will 
prove nothing at all to the diſadvantage of Chriſ- 
tianity : becauſe they were worked, either without 
any pretence of confirming any new doctrine at 
all; or elſe to prove abſurd and fooliſh things 
or to eſtabliſh idolatry, and the worſhip of falſe 
gods; conſequently they could not be done by 
any divine power and authority. 


The 
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The ſuitableneſs and efficacy of miracles, to 
prove a Divine revelation, appear from hence | 
that the world has ever expected (as Dr. Jen- 
kins remarks) that God ſhould reveal himſelf to | 
men by working ſomewhat above the courſe of 
nature. All mankind have believed, that this is 
the way of intercourſe between heaven and earth; 
and therefore there never was any of the falſe re- 
ligions, but it was pretended to have been con- 
firmed by ſomething miraculous. If it be en- 
quired, why the miraculous gifts beſtowed upon 
the firſt preachers of Chriſtianity, were not con- 
tinued to the church, but ceaſed in after ages ; 
the anſwer is plain : becauſe the power of work- 
ing miracles being given for the eſtabliſhment of 
the Chriſtian religion in the world, by convincing 
men of its truth and authority ; when this pur- 
poſe was effected, miracles were no longer neceſ- 
ſary, and thoſe miraculous gifts ceaſed, with the 
reaſon for which they were beſtowed. The 
learned Mr. Dodwell, in an hiſtorical account of 
miracles from the times of the apoſtles, through 
the ages next ſucceeding, has ſhewn, that they 
were always adapted to the neceſſities of the 
church, being more or leſs frequent as the ſtate 
and progreſs of the Chriſtian religion required ; 
till at laſt they wholly ceaſed, when there was no 
longer any need of them. And this will ſeem 
the more reaſonable, if we conſider, firſt, That 
miracles, by becoming common, would looſe their 
deſign and end, and the very nature of miracles ; 
and ſecondly, that a perpetual power of miracles, 
in all ages, would give occaſion to continual im- 
poſtures, which would confound and diſtract 
men's minds, and make the true miracles them- 
ſelves ſuſpected. 

We ſhall here inſert two curious remarks ; one 


from Lord Bacon, the other from Acoſta. Lord 
Bacon obſerves, that there was never a miracle 
wrought by God tb convert an atheiſt, becauſe the 
lightof nature might have led him to confeſs a God. 
But miracles are deſigned to convert idolaters, 
and the ſuperſtitious, who have acknowledged a 
deity, but erred in the manner of adoring him ; 
becauſe no light of nature extends to declare the 
will and true worſhip of God. Acoſta, enquir- 
ing into the cauſe, why miracles are not wrought 
by the preſent miſſionaries for the converſion of 
heathen nations, as they were. by the Chriſtians 
of the primitive ages, gives this as one reaſon ; 
that the Chriſtians at firſt were 1gnorant men, and 
the Gentiles learned; but now on the contrary 
all the learning in the world is employed in the 
defence of the goſpel, and there is nothing but ig- 
norance to oppoſe it; and there can be no need 
of farther miracles in behalf of ſo good a cauſe, 
when it is in the hands of ſuch able advocates, 
againſt ſo weak adverſaries. | 

IV. The fourth ſacrament in the church of 
Rome is penance, which although in ſome mea- 
ſure obſerved in the early ages of the church, yet 
it was not then conſidered as neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion, nor did it receive the name of a ſacrament 
till after the ſixth century. Before a perſon can 
be injoined penance, he muſt make an open con- 
feſſion of his ſins, for that lays the foundation of 
all the ceremonies that are to follow in the act of 
abſolution. The penitent or penitents having 
confeſſed their ſins, are ordered to attend next 
Sunday at the church, and on ſuch occaſions they 
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burial. If it appears that he died a ſincere peni- 
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are dreſſed in cloaths made of goats hair, that 
their bodies may be mortified as much as pol. 
ſible. | 

In this habit they approach the altar, and with 
a loud voice, beg that their ſins may be forgiven, 
If the penitents have been guilty of very groſs 
ſins, to incur the ſentence of excommunication, 
then the prieſt leads them to the door of the 
church, and ſays to them, Lou are turned out 
* of the church for the ſins you have committed, 
ce in the ſame manner as Adam was turned out 
ce of Paradiſe, becauſe of his diſobedience.” Atthe 
ſame time, he enjoins them a very ſevere penance, 
and ſhutting them out, returns to the church. 

If the penitents have not been guilty of ſuch 
groſs ſins as ſubje& them to excommunication, 
then the prieſt enjoins them their penance, and 
leads them to the left fide of the church door, 
where they muſtremain during divine ſervice, once 
every Sunday and holiday, till they have given the 
utmoſt ſatisfaction to the church. When the peni- 
tents, whether excommunicated or not, have com- 
plied with every thing injoined, they return back 
to the biſhop or his deputy, with a certificate 
ſigned by the rector of the pariſh, to prove that 
they have fulfilled it, after which they proceed to 
the reconciliation with the church. A day being 
appointed for this purpoſe, the penitents come to 
the door of the church, in order to receive ab- 
ſolution, and they muſt kneel down on their 
knees, holding lighted tapers in their hands. If 
the penitent is a man, he muſt have on his cloaths 
of goats hair, or ſomething ſimilar, and if a woman, 
ſhe muſt be veiled. The prieſt being dreſſed in 
his robes, goes up to the altar before maſs begins, 
and gives notice to the people, that A. B. C. D. 
mentioning their names, are to be reconciled to 
the church, and he exhorts the whole congrega- 
tion to pray for them. 

Prayers being ended, the prieſt goes to the 
church door, and makes a long exhortation to 
the penitents, which being over, he takes them 
by the hand, and leads them into the church, 
This is the form with common penitents, but in 
caſe they have been excommunicated, he then, 
before he reunites them to the body of the faithful, 
ſits down and puts on his cap. After this, he re- 

eats the fifty-firſt pſalm, while the penitents 
52 at his feet along with the congregation, 
and at the end of every verſe, the prieſt ſtrikes 
the penitent on the ſhoulder, with a ſhort ſtick, 
or a whip made of cords. 

When an excommunicated perſon dies unab- 
ſolved, enquiry is made whether he gave ſigns of 
ſincere repentance, and whether it may be proper - 
to abſolve him, in order to give kim Chriſtian 


tent, the prieſt puts on a black robe over his 
ſurplice, and in the moſt mournful manner walks 
towards the corpſe. There the prieſt repeats the 
fifty-firſt pſalm, and at the end of each verſe 
ſtrikes the body of the deceaſed, calling upon 
him to anſwer to the queſtions propoſed, and as 
he cannot do that, it is taken for granted, that 
the Divine Being is ſatisfied, and the prieſt 
pronounces the abſolution. By abſolution, the 
penitent is received into the body of the Catho- 
lie church, all the members of the congregation 
are obliged to acknowledge him as a brother, and 


whatever were his crimes before, they are to be 
entirely 
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; ned and forgotten. Indeed, we 
entirely dete me of a — than repentance; 
pe taking it for granted that his profeſſions are 
ſincere, we ought to reſt ſatisfied, till we, by a 
yariety of incidents, find reaſon to change our 
Por the church of Rome does not confine her 
excommunications, or cenſures entirely to men 
and women, for even animals and reptiles muſt 
be ſubject in their turn. When it happens that 
much of the fruits of the earth are damaged by 
rats, mice, locuſts, or caterpillars, then the chuzch 
cenſures become neceſſary. The prieſt is obliged 
to tranſmit to the biſhop an account of the 
damage done by theſe creatures, and then the 
biſhop orders the prieſt to repair to an eminence 
in his pariſh, where he 1s to put on his ſurplice, 
and ſprinkle himſelf and his clerks with holy 
water. Having repeated ſome prayers, pre- 
ſcribed by the biſhop, the prieſt walks over the 
adjacent fields, and ſprinkles them with holy 
water in the form of a croſs. He commands the 
caterpillars, locuſts, rats, mice, &c. to depart 
from the place immediately, otherwiſe they are 
to be excommunicated and accurſed. 

Of this ſpecies of ſuperſtition, we have a moſt 
ſtriking inſtance in the miſcellanies of the mar- 
quis D' Argens, who tells us, that in the year 
1738, Provence in France, was much infeſted 
with locuſts. Application was made to the pope, 
who ſent his bull to the biſhop, ordering them to 
be all excommunicated. The biſhop obeyed the 
order, but the locuſts refuſed to comply, which 
gave no ſmall uneaſineſs to the farmers ; it ſur- 
priſed them much to find that the locuſts refuſed 
to comply with the apoſtolical order ; but one, 
more ſagacious than the others, obſerved, that 
the biſhop was a Janeniſt. 

An account of this was tranſmitted to the pope, 
who, from the whole of his conduct, ſeems not 
to have been a fool, for he ſent an injunction to 
a biſhop, who was orthodox in the faith, to let 
the locuſts alone till the beginning of Novem- 
ber, and then to go out with his prieſts and ex- 
communicate them. Here the pope acted a very 
wiſe part, for locuſts ſeldom ſurvive the firſt 
week in November, whereas had he excommu- 
nicated them ſooner, the ceremony would not 
have had its proper effect. This, however, was 
conſidered as a miracle, becauſe it ſerved to point 
out that the Janeniſts are not to expect the Divine 
Bleſſing upon their works, whereas all thoſe who 
are orthodox, are certain that God will hear them 
whenever they call upon him, and that he will, 
in the moſt ſignal manner, grant their re- 
queſts, ; 

In antient times, penance was enjoined by the 
biſhops, but at preſent there are ſeveral prieſts in 
every cathedral, who are called penitentiaries. 
It is the buſineſs of theſe men to hear confeſſion, 
and they generally proportionate the puniſhment 
to the crime. Thus thoſe who are voluptuous, 
are commanded to faſt, the covetous are to give 
alms, the profane are to repeat a certain number 
of prayers at different hours of the day, and 
when they have complied with theſe forms, they 
are abſolved upon condition of their paying a 
certain ſum of money. 

Over theſe common penitentiaries there is a 


grand maſter, at Rome, who is always a cardinal; 
20 | | 
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and during Lent, he viſits all the great churches 
in Rome, in order to hear confeſſions and grant 
abſolutions. He fits on a throne about three ſteps 
high, in the form of a tribunal, placed on the 
right ſide of the high altar. He holds in his 
hand a rod in the form of a ſcepter, made of 
three different ſubſtances, viz. ivory, brazil, and 
ebony. His power is great, for he has a right to 
grant diſpenſations, and abſolution, in caſes which 
none but the pope himſelf could grant, or 
one deputed by him. He can legitimate children, 
and grant privileges to clergymen to hold more 
than one benefice, He has a right to abſolve 
prieſts from all cognizance of the civil power, 
and to appoint confeſſors under him in any part 
of the world, where the Roman Catholic religion 
is profeſſed. He ſometimes holds a convocation. 
to hear debates 2 caſes of conſcience, and to 
grant directions for abſent clergymen how to act. 
He diſpoſes of all places that are ſold for money 
at Rome, and appoints the legates Who are to go 
into foreign countries. Upon the whole, it is 
one of the moſt lucrative offices in the church of 
Rome, and tlie profits ariſing from it are in a 
manner incredible. He has no leſs than twenty- 
four attorneys to attend him in his office, and all 
their places are at his diſpoſal. Thus we find, 
that if penance is not acknowledged as a ſacra- 
ment by Proteſtants, yet it is of conſiderable ſer- 
vice to ſome individuals in the church of Rome. 
Indeed, without money, -abſolution of fin is not 
eaſily obtained, and although Peter ſaid, © thy 
© money periſh with thee,” yet the popiſh prieſts 
would rather.chuſe to periſh than be 1 of 
the money. 

V. The fifth ſacrament in the church of Rome 
is extreme unction, and is grounded on the fol- 
lowing paſſage in St. James v. 14— 15. © Is 
« any ſick among you ? let him call for the el- 
56 ders of the church, and let them pray over 
«© him, anointing him with oil in the name of the 

Lord : and the prayer of faith ſhall ſave the 
ſick, and the Lord ſhall raiſe him up; and if 
he have committed ſins, they ſhall be forgiven 
% him.” It is certain, that many of the primi- 
tive Chriſtians underſtood theſe words as an ab- 
ſolute command, whereas they were no more 
than an alluſion to an antient cuſtom among the 
Jews; for we read in Mark vi. 13, that Chriſt 
anointed many diſeaſed perſons with oil, and 
healed them. However, when many other inno- 
vations and ſuperſtitions took place in the church, 
this ceremony was müdes into a ſacrament, 
which took place about the middle of the ſixth 
century. 

This ſacrament can only be adminiſtered by 
the prieſt, nor is it to be given to any except 
ſuch as are apparently dying. It is not to be 
given to criminals condemned to die, and the 
reaſon aſſigned is, that the criminals are not in a 
ſtate of death, either by infirmity or diſeaſe. 
The parts to be anointed are the eyes, the ears, 
the mouth, the noſtrils, the hands, the feet, and 
the reins, but women are not anointed in the laſt 
mentioned parts. The laity are anointed on the 
palms of their hands, and the clergy on the back 
of theirs, for this reaſon, that the palms of the 
prieſts hands have been already conſecrated by 
ordination. The feet are always anointed on the 
ſoles, but if the ſick perſon has loſt any of thoſe 
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members, then the parts next to them are to be 


anointed, and theſe are the general parts of the 


ceremony, but we ſhall deſcribe them more par- 
ticularly, FAA 

The prieſt muſt prepare ſeven balls of cotton, 
or ſome ſuch matter, to wipe thoſe parts which 
are to be anointed with holy oil, and he muſt 
have ſome crumbs of bread to rub his fingers, 
with water to waſh them, a napkin to wipe them, 
and a taper to light him during the ceremony. 
Before he goes to the ſick perſon, he mult ſanctify 
himſelf by prayer, after which he muſt waſh his 
hands, put on a ſurplice and the purple ſtole. He 
muſt cover the veſſel containing the holy oil, 
with a purple veil, and put it in a bag of the 
ſame colour. In this manner he is to carry it to 
the houſe of the ſick perſon, and if it is at a 
conſiderable diſtance, he is not to put on his 
ſurplice and ſtole till he comes to the door. The 
prieſt muſt be attended by his clerk, who is to 
Carry the croſs without a ſtaff, the veſſel with the 

holy water, the ſprinkler, and the ritual ; they 
muſt not ring the little bell by the way, but the 
prieſt is to continue repeating prayers for the 
ſick perſon. 

When he enters the houſe, he repeats the or- 
dinary ſalutation Peace be to this houſe, and 
ce to all that dwell therein.” After having taken 
off his cap, and ſet the veſſel with the holy oil 
on the table, he gives the ſick man the croſs to 
kiſs; and then ſprinkles the whole apartment 
with holy water, repeating, at the ſame time, 
ſome prayers, and ſinging an anthem ſuitable to 
the occaſion. He exhorts the ſick man to make 
a free and unreſerved confeſſion of his fins, tel- 
ling him, that if he conceals any thing, the ſacra- 
ment of extreme unction will avail him nothing. 
If the ſick perſon diſcovers ſigns of deep con- 
trition, the prieſt ſhall grant him abſolution, and 
repeat ſeveral prayers in the ritual. Before they 
begin to. anoiat him, all the P 
down on their knees, and while the prieſt is go- 
ing through with the ceremony, they are to re- 
pert the penitential pſalms and litanies for the 

; - pp of the ſick perſon's ſoul. 

he prieſt dips the thumb of his right hand 
into the oil, and anoints each part in the form 
of a croſs, pronouncing words, at the ſame 
time, ſuitable to the ceremony. The clerk holds 
the lighted taper and a baſon, containing the 
balls of cotton. The prieſt begins by anointing 
the right eyelid, and then the left, repeating the 
following words, © May God, by this holy 
« anointing, and by his moſt gracious mercy, 
«« pardon all the fins you have committed by 
“the eyes.” He then wipes off the oil from the 
eyes, and proceeds to anoint the ears, repeating 
nearly the ſame words as before. From the 
ears he proceeds to the noſtrils, and then to the 
mouth, and ſo on till he comes to the feet. 

The anointing being over, the prieſt rubs the 
oil from off his fingers, and afterwards waſhes 
his hands, 
rubbed his fingers, and the water with which 
he waſhed them, muſt be thrown into the fire, 
and the balls of cotton that have been uſed in 


anointing, are carried into the church, where | 


they are burnt, and the aſhes thrown into the 
ſacrarium. The anointing being ended, the 


prieſt repeats ſome prayers, which are followed lower ſtep of the altar, the man ſtanding 


| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
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| 


| 


erſons preſent fall | 


The crumbs of bread with which he || 


by an exhortation to the ſick ; after which he 
leaves the crucifix on the ſick man's bed, and re- 
turns home. If he happens to live till next day, 
the prieſt is to viſit him, and keep up his ſpirits, 
by putting him in mind of the heavenly bliſs 
and glory of God. Such is the ſacrament of 
extreme unction as adminiſtered to dying perſons 
of the Roman Catholic religion ; and here we 
may obſerve, that it is borrowed partly from 
the Jews and partly from the Heathens ; for in 
moſt of thoſe ceremonies enjoined in the law of 
Moſes, oils and anointing are mentioned; but 
particularly when any perſon was ſet apart to an 
office. Thus Chriſt was ſaid to be anointed 
with the oil of gladneſs, and that ceremony 
was uſed when kings were crowned, and prieſts 
conſecrated. In the writings of the Heathens 
we have many inſtances of anointing with oil, 
and on many different occaſions ; and thus the 
Roman Catholics, having mixed the Jewiſh 
and Heathen cuſtoms and ceremonies together, 
of both they have formed a ſacrament, 

VI. The fixth ſacrament in the Roman Ca. 
tholic church, is marriage, an inſtitution as old ag 
the creation of our firſt parents, and deſigned to 
promote the happineſs of both ſexes, by being 
mutual helps to each other. Our Saviour once 
honoured a wedding with his company, and al- 
though under the Old Teſtament a plurality of 
wives were allowed, yet under the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation noſuch permiſſion 1s granted,it being 
ſtrictly commanded that every man ſhould have 
his own wife, and every woman her own huſband, 

In Roman Catholic countries, the banns muſt 
be 1 three times in the church, and it 
muſt be in thoſe places where the parties have 
dwelt ſo long, that their characters may be 
publickly known. If the man and woman live 
in different pariſhes, they muſt publiſh the banns 
in both at the ſame time. The general impedi- 
ments to marriage are errors in opinion, hereſy, 
and vows of chaſtity; and beſides theſe, groſs 
immoral actions, ſuch as idolatry, fornication, 
drunkenneſs, and, in a word, all thoſe vices 
which are a diſhonour to ſociety. 

It is enjoined in the Romiſh ritual, that mar- 
riage ſhall not be celebrated except on working 
days; and the reaſon aſſigned is, that as there 
is moſt commonly feaſting and drinking on ſuch 
occaſions, it is not proper that it ſhould be on 
Sundays, or holy days. But however rational 
this order may appear to thoſe who treat with 
reſpect all thoſe times ſet apart for public wor- 
ſhip, yet this much is certain, there is more mirth, 
feaſting, and all ſorts of diverſions in Roman 
Catholic countries than among any Proteſtants, 
and theſe are practiſed on Sundays and holy days. 
It is required of thoſe who are to be married, 
that they underſtand the Chriſtian religion; 
that is, that they be able to repeat their cate- 
chiſm, to count their beads, and ſay the prayers 
uſed on ſuch occaſions, 

When the parties to be married come into 
the church, the prieſt, attended by his clerks, 
go up to the altar, dreſſed in their ſurplices, 
one of them carrying the ritual, and another 2 
baſon to put the ring in, which is to be bleſſed. 
The prieſt, having repeated the uſual prayer for 


the couple who are to be married, comes to on 
on the 


epiſtle 


and the woman on the goſpel ſide, 
0 E man ſtands at the woman's right- 
hl having the relations and witneſſes behind 
hem 3 then the prieſt aſks their names and ſir- 
Ames which is only a piece of formality, becauſe 
he knows their names before, they being entered 
in his regiſter, after the publication of the banns. 
He aſks both parties whether they are willing to 
enter into the marriage ſtate, and they anſwering 
in the affirmative, the prieſt puts off his cap, 
and taking them by the hands, ſays, “ join you 
« together in marriage, in the name of the 
« Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt.” At 
the ſame time he makes the ſign of the croſs upon 
them, and ſprinkles them with holy water. 
This being done, he bleſſes the wedding-ring, 


and ſprinkles it with holy water in the form of a | 


croſs, after which he gives it to the man, who puts 


it on the finger of the woman. 


The young couple then make an offering of | 


ſome money to the prieſt, who repeats ſeveral 
prayers, and exhorts them to live together in 
diſcharging the duties incumbent upon them to 
each other. The ceremony ends here, if thenew- 
married couple are poor, but when they are rich, 
or reputed to be ſo, then the prieſt goes home 
with them, and bleſſes the nuptial bed. This 
he does by perfuming it with incenſe, and ſprink- 
ling it with holy water ; and if the parties are 
young, he prays that they may multiply their off- 
ſpring ; but if they are ſo far advanced in years 
as to leave no hope for that, then he prays that 
they may live peaceably together, and become 
mutual helps to each other. 
ſome of theſe ceremonies have been borrowed 


It is certain, that | 


from the Jews, particularly that of wiſhing the | 


bride to be the happy mother of many children ; 
for barrenneſs among thoſe people is conſidered 
as a baſe reproach. This may ſerve to ſhew, 
that the promiſe made to our firſt 1 that 
the ſeed of the woman ſhould bruiſe the head of 
the ſerpent, had made a deep impreſſion on their 
minds, for as it was not foretold who was to be 
the mother of this glorious perſon, ſo every wo- 
man might have a right to expect that it was 
herſelf. | 

VII. The ſeventh and laſt ſacrament in the 
church of Rome, 1s orders, or the conſecration 
of prieſts to the clerical office. Miniſters of the 
goſpel were, from the apoſtolic age, ordained by 
the impoſition of hands and prayer, with a charge 
to them to attend to their duty as ſervants of 
Jeſus Chriſt. But no ſooner had the Roman em- 
perors embraced the profeſſion of Chriſtiany in 
a public manner, and ſettled upon the Chriſtian 
biſhops the revenues of the Pagan prieſts, than 
a new change took place. The ſucceſſors of the 
meek and humble Jeſus, who, while in this 
world, had no where to lay his head, became 
grand and imperious as ſoon as they were poſ- 
ſeſſed of riches. Hence the origin of thoſe nu- 
merous diſtinctions which have ſince taken place 
in the church of Rome, with all the ridiculous 
and . ceremonies attending them. 

All thoſe who are to enter into holy orders, 
are obliged to live ſingle, and previous to their 
ordination muſt produce a certificate that they 


For this purpoſe, a declaration is made in the 


— 
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church three different Sundays, previous to their 
being ordained, that all thoſe who have any ob- 


jections to make, may come and declare them 


before the arch-deacon, the chancellor, or their 
officials. | : | 

The firſt part of the ceremony in ordination, 
1s the tonſure, which ſeems to have been borrowed 
from the practice among the Jews, in conſecrating 
Nazarenes. The candidate for the tonſure pre- 
ſents himſelf ina black caffock before the biſhop, 
with a ſurplice hanging on his left arm, and a 
lighted taper in his hand. He kneels down, 
while the biſhop, in a ſtanding poſture, covered 
with his mitre, repeats a prayer, and ſeveral 
verſes out of the ſcripture, ſuitable to the cere- 
mony. This being done, the biſhop. fits down 
and cuts ive different parts of hair from the head 
of the young man who comes to be ordained, 
during which time, the young candidate for 
orders ſays, The Lord is my inheritance?” The 
tonſure being thus performed, the biſhop takes 
off his mitre, and repeat a prayer over the perſon 
who has been thus tonſured, and the choir ſing 
an anthem relating to the ſacred order of 
prieſthood, WM 

The biſhop then repeats a prayer, and in the 
middle of it turns himſelf to the perſon who re- 
ceives the tonſure. He afterwards puts the ſur= 
plice upon him, repeating, at the ſame time, 
May the Lord cloath thee with thy new name.” 
This part of the ceremony being over, the can- 
didate preſents a wax taper to the biſhop, wha 
gives him his bleſſing. | 

When the biſhop ordains a door-keeper, or 
ſacriſtan, he gives him the keys of the church, 
and while the ſacriſtan touches them, the biſhop 
ſays to him, © Remember that you are to give an 
account unto God of whatever theſe keys 
e ſhut up.” This being done, the arch-dea- 
con gives the door-keeper full power to exerciſe 
his office, by cauſing him to open and ſhut the 
gates of the church, and to ring the bells; dur- 
ing which ceremony, the biſhop repeats ſeveral 
prayers, and delivers an exhortation to the ſa- 
criſtan, 

When a perſon is admitted into the order of 
a reader, the biſhop cauſes him to lay his hands 
upon the books of the Old Teſtament, ſaying 
to him, at the ſame time, © Receive this book, 
«« render an account of the word of God; and 
ce if you acquit yourſelf worthy of this office, 
be aſſured that you ſhall have a portion of the 
ce inheritance allotted to thoſe who, from the 
ce beginning, have diſperſed the word of God.” 
Theſe readers are not clergymen, but only per- 
ſons who attend the prieſt at the ſervice of the 
altar, 

The next order is that of exorciſts, and theſe 
are a ſet of men whom the biſhop authorizes in 
the abſence of the prieſt to caſt out devils; when 


- an exorciſt is ordained, the biſhop makes him 


lay his hands on the book of exorciſims, ſaying 
unto him, at the ſame time, © Receive this 
* book, and remember, at the ſame time, that 
ce you receive the power of caſting out devils, 
ce whether the perſons poſſeſſed with them have 


| © been baptized, or are only catechumens.” 
have not been guilty of any groſs immoralities. || 


At the ordination of an acolyte, or one who 
lights the tapers in the church, the candidate 


lays 


232 
lays his hand upon the candleſtick, which has 
a taper in it, and which the biſhop preſents to 
him ; repeating, at the ſame time, a form of 
words ſuitable to the ceremony. After this, the 
biſhop preſents him with empty cruets, and ſuch 
other veſſels as are uſed in the ſacrifice of the 
maſs. Several 2 are repeated by the biſhop 
who continues kneeling within the rails of the 
altar, and the whole ceremony concludes with 
an exhortation to the acolytes to be attentive in 
the diſcharge of their duty. 

The biſhop, when he ordains a ſub-deacon, 
cauſes him to lay his hand on the chalice and 
the patten, both being empty, ſaying to him, 
at the ſame time, © Take care of the miniſtry 
« which 1s committed to your charge ; pre- 
« ſent yourſelf to God in ſuch a manner as 
% may make you agreeable to him.” After 
which, he cauſes the ſub-deacon to lay his 
hands on the epiſtles, ſaying to him, © Receive 
* this book, and the power of reading the epiſ- 
cc tles to the holy church of God.” The perſon 
to be ordained, mult preſent himſelf in a white 
robe, girded about him; and having a lighted 
taper in his right-hand, he falls proſtrate on 
the ground, and continues in that poſture while 
the biſhop and clergy read the litanies of the 
ſaints. After this, the biſhop turning himſelf 
towards the candidate, who is ſtill proſtrate, 
gives him his bleſſing three times, and delivers 
a diſcourſe, in which he repreſents to him the 
importance of his office. 

Several | 4h follow this part of the cere- 
mony, and then the biſhop cloaths the ſub-dea- 
con with the robe called the Amict, ſaying unto 
him, “ Receive this Amict, which denotes the 
te chaſtizement, or rather the bridling of the 
ce tongue.” He then puts the maniple on his 
left arm, telling him, that it ſignifies the fruit 
of good works. Laſt of all, he puts upon him 
the garment called the Dalmatica, telling him 
that it is a garment of joy, and having repeated 
a prayer with an anthem ſuitable to the cere- 
mony, the biſhop pronounces the bleſſing and 
diſmiſſes the congregation. 

The next degree in orders, is that of deacon, 
and the ceremony is conducted in the following 
manner. The candidate preſents himſelf cloath- 
ed in the ſub-deacon's habit, and the arch-dea- 
con relates to the biſhop what he knows of his 
character, producing ſeveral certificates from 
thoſe who have been formerly acquainted with 
him. The biſhop then repeats ſeveral prayers 
and delivers an exhortation to the candidate con- 
cerning the office of a deacon. The deacon 
proſtrates himſelf in the ſame manner as the 
ſub-deacon, while the prieſts and congregation 
are ſinging the litanies; and then the biſhop 
gives him the Holy Ghoſt, by laying his hand 
only upon his head, thereby intimating, that he 
does not receive it ſo fully as if he had been or- 
dained a prieſt. The biſhop being ſeated, the 
candidate kneels before him, and receives the 
ole on his left ſhoulder, which an acolyte fixes 
round the left ſide of his neck, in ſuch manner, 
that the extremities hang under the right arm, 
and then he receives the dalmatica. The ordi- 
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concludes with prayers and anthems, ſuitable to 
the occaſion, : 

The next is the order of prieſthood, which 
is ſuperior to all thoſe we have hitherto men- 
tioned, becauſe a prieſt receives power and au- 
thority to make and conſecrate the body and blood 
of our Lord. The candidate for prieſts orders 
preſents himſelf before the biſhop, in the habit 
of a deacon, with a lighted taper in his right 
hand, and the chaſuble, or deacon's robe, folded 
over his left arm. The arch-deacon delivers to 
the biſhop, a written character of the candidate, 
and the bifhop having made an exhortation to 
the people, the litanies are ſung, while the can- 
didate remains proſtrate on the ground, as a token 
of his humility. He then riſes up and preſents 
himſelf to the biſhop, who lays both his hands 
upon him, and all the prieſts who are preſent do 
the ſame ; for although the ſecond canon enjoins, 
that a prieſt ſhall be ordained by one biſhop, yet 
the church of Rome has never taken the advan- 
tage of that injunction. 

This part of the ceremony being over, the 
biſhop takes the ſtole, which hangs from one 
ſhoulder only of the candidate, and puts it upon 
both, in ſuch a manner that it falls croſs ways on 
his breaſt. At the ſame time, the biſhop ſays to 
him, © Receive the yoke of the Lord.” He 
then puts upon the prieſt the veſtment, peculiar 
to his order, telling him, at the ſame, that he has 
received full power and authority to conſecrate 
every thing which the church admits of. The 
laſt words the biſhop makes uſe of are, Receive 
ce thou the Holy Ghoſt” and then the choir, with - 
the whole congregation, join together in praying 
for the perſon who has been ordained. 

The laſt order to be taken notice of, is that of 
biſhops, who, in many countries, are conſidered 
as ſuperior to all other degrees of clergymen. 
The name itſelf ſignifies a paſtor or ſhepherd, 
and by an eaſy tranſition, biſhops are called fa- 
thers. We have already taken notice in the for- 
mer part of this work, that biſhops were elected 
by the people at large, who were members of the 
congregation ; but no ſooner had the clergy ac- 
quired power, than things took a very different 
turn, Emperors, princes, and even private ſub- 
jects, who had the means in their power, founded 
and endowed biſhoprics, and their ſucceſſors 
claimed the privilege of preſenting to them. 
This practice, however, did not continue long; for 
the popes having began to eſtabliſh their gran- 
deur, claimed the privilege of preſenting biſhops. 
This did not pleaſe many of the Chriſtian princes, 
ſo that a continual flame of contention was kept 
up, and even to this day, in ſome Roman Catholic 
countries it is not decided. 

When a prieſt hears that the pope has raiſed 
him to the epiſcopal dignity, he mult enlarge his 
ſhaven crown, and dreſs himſelf in purple, and 
if he happens to be at that time in Rome, he muſt 
go and ſalute his holineſs, and receive from him 
the rochet. He muſt be ordained within three 
months after his election or appointment, and 


| that muſt be either on a Sunday, or ſome public 


: 


nation being ended, the biſhop preſents him with | 


the book of the goſpels, and the whole ceremony | 


holiday, in memory of the apoſtles, and he 1s to 
faſt the eve before. The altar muſt be adorned 


with flowers, and a carpet ſpread on the ſteps be- 
fore it, The pontifical ornaments muſt be laid 
upon 


upon the altar, with the holy water, chalice, oil, 
pyx, ſandals, ring, paſtoral ſtaff, mitre, and 
gloves. There are likewiſe placed within the 
rails of the altar, two barrels of wine and two 
loaves, one of them varniſhed over with gold, 


and the other with ſilver, having upon each of 


them arms of the family, arms of the biſhop who 

reſides at the ordination, and two lighted tapers, 
each weighing at leaſt four pounds, all ceremo- 
nies being conducted by tapers, 

Some acolytes ſtand beſide the conſecrating 
biſhop, a the perſon to be conſecrated places 
himſelf between two of the aſſiſtants, oppoſite to 
the officiating ebene, who ſits on a throne near 
the middle of the altar. Then one of the aſ- 
ſiſtants addreſſes himſelf to the officiating prelate, 


telling him that the Holy Catholic church re- 


qu that ſuch an one, (naming the candidate) 


ould be advanced to the dignity of a biſhop. - 


The officiating biſhop demands the apoſtolical 
mandate, which he gives to a notary to be en- 
tered in a record, and then he ſays, © God be 
« praiſed.” This part of the ceremony is fol- 


lowed by the oath of the candidate, which he 


takes on his knees before the officiating biſhop, 
and by it he ſwears to be obedient to St. Peter, 
to the Holy Roman church, and to the pope ; to 
defend them to the utmoſt of his power, and not 
reveal any ſecrets he ſhall be intruſted with. 
After the candidate is ſworn in this manner, he 
is aſked ſeveral queſtions, particularly, whether 
he will in all things ſubmit his judgement to the 
pe and the church ? This he promiſes, and 
Eaeelig down on his knees, kiſſes the hands of 
the officiating prelate. While maſs is ſinging in 
the choir, the acolytes aſſiſt the candidate in put- 
ting on the robes of his office, and they give him 
the paſtoral ſtaff, with the ſandals. The officiating 
biſhop repeats aloud, ** The duty of a biſhop is 
ce to judge, interpret, conſecrate, confer orders, 
ce ſacrifice, baptize, and confirm.” After the 
repeating of theſe words and a ſhort prayer, the 
officiating prelate, with the aſſiſtants, all kneel 
down, except the candidate biſhop, who pro- 
ſtrates himſelf, and continues in that poſture till 
each of the biſhops has made the ſign of the 
croſs upon him with the paſtoral ſtaff. The offi- 


clating biſhop lays the book of the goſpel upon 


the ſhoulders of the candidate, and then they all 
lay their hands upon his head, ſaying unto him, 
© Receive thou the Holy Ghoſt.” One of the 
aſſiſtants puts a napkin round the neck of the can- 
didate, and the officiating biſhop anoints him 
with oil. The anointing is performed in the 
form of a croſs on his ſhaven head, and holding 
his hands croſs-ways, they are alſo anointed from 


the thumb of the right hand, to the fore finger 


of the left, and from the thumb of the left, to 


| 
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lighted torches, two loaves, and two glaſſes of 
wine, and then he receives the communion from 
the hands of the officiating biſhop. The com- 
munion being ended, the officiating - biſhop 
bleſſes the mitre, by ſprinkling it with holy 
water, and puts it upon the head of the new made 
biſhop, ſaying to him, “ This helmet of defence 
ec and falvation, the ſtrings whereof, like the 
© horns of the two teſtaments, ſhall make you 
c appear formidable to the enemies of the truth.“ 
The gloves are then given him, to repreſent the 
purity of the new man; and laſtly, he 1s ſeated on 
the epiſcopal throne, where the officiating biſhop 
ſat before. Having fat there only a few minutes, 
the aſſiſtant biſhops lead him through the church, 
and as he walks along, he bleſſes the people. 
The ceremony concludes with an anthem, and 
bleſſing the people a ſecond time ; after which, 
all the biſhops retire to the veſtry to put off their 
robes. All theſe ceremonies muſt be exactl 
performed, for the leaſtdeviation from the ſmalleſt 
of them- would ſpoil the whole ; ſo that it muſt 
coſt a man much trouble to acquire a perfect 
knowledge of them, and many of the biſhops, as 
well as the prieſts, are obliged to hold the ritual 
in their hands. | 

When an abbeſs is elected, ſhe takes an oath 
of fidelity to the church, and the biſhop who re- 
ceives her, gives her his bleſſing, by laying both 
his hands on her head. He then gives her the 
rule of her order, bleſſes the white veil and puts 
it on her head, in ſuch a manner as to let it han 
down over her breaſt and ſhoulders. The reſt of 
the ceremony has nothing particular in it, only 
that the biſhop places her on a ſeat in the middle 
of her nuns. | 

When a nun 1s to take the veil, her habit and 
ring are carried to the altar, and ſhe herſelf, con- 
ducted by her neareſt relations, is preſented ta 
the biſhop. She walks between two aged nuns, 
and the biſhop ſays maſs, attended by ſeveral 
prieſts. The candidate and her attendants are 
veiled, and the prieſt ſays aloud, Let your 
« lamps be lighted, becauſe the bridegroom is 
«© coming to meet you.” The ſame prieſt pre- 
ſents them to the biſhop when they kneel down, 
and the candidate receives an exhortation, con- 
cerning the duties of a religious life. After this the 
candidate, with the two nuns, kiſs his hand, and 
lie proſtrate before him, while the litanies are 
ſung in the choir. The biſhop with the croſier 
in his hand, bleſſes the habit, which he tells them, 
denotes contempt of the world, and the humility 
of their hearts, A little holy water is ſprinkled 
2 the candidate, who retires and puts on the 
abit. | 

The veil and the ring are bleſſed in the fame 
manner, and then the candidate preſents herſelf 


the fore finger of the right. After this, the of- || a ſecond time to the biſhop, ſinging the follow- 


ficiating prelate proceeds to anoint the palms of 
both the candidate's hands, and bleſſes the paſto- 
ral ſtaff by ſprinkling it with holy water. The 
paſtoral ring is given him at the ſame time, and 
leveral prayers are repeated by the officiating 
biſhop. The goſpel is given him ſhut, with an 
exhortation that he may go and preach it to every 


creature, and then all the biſhops preſent give 


him the kiſs of peace. 


Theſe ceremonies end with the religious offer- 


ing words, © I am the ſervant of Chriſt, receive 
« me, O Lord, according to thy holy word.” 
The biſhop anſwers, “Come, O ſpouſe of Chriſt, 
ce and receive the crown.” At theſe words ſhe 


receives the veil, and the bifhop puts the ring on 


her finger, telling her, that ſhe is married to 


| Jeſus Chriſt ; and laſtly, he puts a crown on her 


| 


| . 


head, as a token of her virginity. 
Being thus crowned, an anathema is pro- 


nounced againſt all thoſe who ſhall attempt to 


ings of the new made biſhop, which are two || perſuade her to break, her vow, in what manner 
20 


Nan ſoever 
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ſoever, or ſhall ſeize upon any part of that eſtate {| ordinary perſon, we ſhall firſt ſet down what has 
which ſhe has dedicated to the church. After 

this the newly profeſſed nun, with her attendants, | 
walk up to the altar, holding lighted tapers in | hope will be found conſiſtent with his cha- 


their hands, and there they receive the com- 
munion from the hands of the biſhop. Every 
nun, upon her admiſſion, receives a breviary from 
the biſhop, containing ſuch prayers and leſ- 
fons as are appointed to be read at the ca- 
nonical hours ; for in moſt convents, the nuns 
read theſe devotions in their turn. Theſe cere- 
monies being ended, the prelate gives up the nun 
to the care of the abbeſs, ſaying to her, © take 
te care to preſerve pure and ſpotleſs this young 
10 N whom God has conſecrated to him- 
cc 0 17 

Some of theſe women ſhut themſelves up in 
the heat of paſſion in theſe convents, havin 
been diſappointed in love, or ſeduced by falſe 
promiſes; others are ſhut up there by their pa- 
rents, ſometimes from motives of ſuperſtition, 
but moſt commonly to prevent them from marry- 
ing below their rank. This practice is, however, 
very unnatural, and muſt make young women 
extremely miſerable ; and, as it would be a very 
dangerous thing for any perſon to attempt to 
ſeduce them, ſo it is too much to be feared, that 
many of them are led to commit fins not to be 
mentioned, 

In 1749, while the late general Blakeney was 
governor of Minorca, two young gentlemen, 
officers in the twenty-ſecond regiment of foot, 
prevailed upon two nuns to make an elopement 
from their convent, and about midnight they 
went to the wall of the convent, attended by a 
third officer, and ſeveral ſoldiers carrying lad- 
ders. The two nuns were received by the offi- 
cers, the one after the other, but juſt as they 
were going to remove the ladder, a third came 
to the window and was conducted along with 
the others to Fort St. Philip, where they were all 
married the ſame night to the three officers by 
the chaplain of the garriſon. As theſe young 
ladies were of good families in the iſland, the 
affair made a conſiderable noiſe, and the vicar- 

eneral ſent a letter to general Blakeney, demand- 
ing the three runaway nuns, that they might be 

uniſhed according to the laws of the church. 
General Blakeney returned for anſwer, that the 
young ladies were married to three of his Ma- 
jeſty's officers, and therefore he could by no 
means comply with the requeſt, eſpecially as 
they had embraced the Proteſtant religion in 
E of a clergyman of the church of Eng- 
and. But the general, conſiſtent with the cha- 
racter of a man of prudence, told the vicar- ge- 
neral that he would give ſtrict orders to all 
thoſe under his command, not to offend in the 
like manner again. It is probable, this affair 
might have been attended with very ſerious con- 
ſequences, but the regiment ſoon after embarked 
for England, and ſuch was the bigotry of the 

eople, that the three young ladies would have 
2 murdered, had they not been eſcorted by 
an armed force to the ſhip. 

It may not be improper before we conclude 
this article, to ſay ſomething concerning Anti- 
Chriſt, or the man of ſin, ſo often mentioned in 
the New Teſtament; and, that the reader may 
be enabled to form a juſt notion of this extra- 
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appear in a very ſhort time; and that an holy 


been ſaid by different writers, and then with 
humility, deliver our own opinion, which we 


racter. | 

The prophet Daniel is ſaid to foretel Anti- 
Chriſt, under the image of a horn, that had eyes, 
and a mouth that ſpake very great things; that 
made war with the ſaints, and prevailed againſt 
them, till the ancient of days came; and in 
another place, under that of a little horn, that 
attacked the heavens itlelf, and beat down and 
trampled on the ſtars. St. John, in the Reve- 
lations, deſcribes Anti-Chriſt as a beaſt that 
aſcendeth out of the bottomleſs pit, and 
maketh war with the ſaints; as a beaſt, riſing 
out of the ſea, with ten horns, and ten crowns 
upon his horns, and upon his heads the name of 
blaſphemy. In another place, he ſpeaks of the 
number of the beaſt, and ſays, it is ſix hundred, 
threeſcore and fix. The explication of this 
number has greatly puzzled the Commentators : 
ſome take it to be that of the letters in the word 
AvnTi-CaRisT, ſet down according to their nu- 
merical value; others diſcover this number in 
{ſeveral other names, as in Diocleſian, and Julian 
the Apoſtate. 

The terrible picture of Anti-Chriſt, drawn by 
St. Paul, ſeemed ſo like the Emperor Nero, that 
many of the ancients believed that prince was 
Anti- Chriſt, or at leaſt his fore-runner. Others 
were of opinion, that Nero will riſe again, and 
accompliſh all that is ſaid of Anti-Chriſt in the 
ſcriptures: and St. Auſtin aſſures us, there were 
others, who maintained, that Nero was not dead, 
but ſtill living in ſome unknown and inacceſſible 
place, and that the effects of his cruelty would 
one day be felt by God's faithful ſervants. It is 
well known, that ſome Proteſtants have aſcribed 
the character, given of Anti-Chriſt by St. Paul, 
to the pope, or biſhop of Rome, who, in re- 
gard to his pretences to. infallibility, may be 
ſaid, in the language of the apoſtle, to ſit in 
the temple of God, ſhewing himſelf that he is 
God. | 
Nor are Chriſtians better agreed as to the time 
when Anti-Chriſt will make his appearance. We 
only know, in general, that he will precede the 
ſecond coming of Chriſt. Judas Syrus, who 
lived in the reign of the emperor Severus, aſſert- 
ed, that Anti-Chriſt would ſoon appear, becauſe 
the perſecution was then carrying on with great 
heat againſt- the church. Tertullian, who lived 
about the ſame time, - and St. Cyprian, who 
flouriſhed ſoon after, believed the coming 
Anti-Chriſt was very near. St. Hillary was of 
opinion, that the progreſs of Arianiſm was a 
fore-runner of Anti-Chriſt. Abbot Joachim, 
who lived in the twelfth century, pretended, that 
Anti-Chriſt was to appear in the ſixtieth year of 
his time. Arnaud de Ville-neuve ſaid, he would 
come in 1326: Peter Daills, in 1789: Cardinal 
de Cuſa, in 1730: John Picus of Mirandola, in 
1994: Jerom Cardan, in 1800: and Vincent 
Ferrier, who lived in the fifteenth century, wrote 
to Pope Benedict XIII. that Anti-Chriſt would 


hermit had informed him nine years before, that 
this enemy of God was then born. 


There is likewiſe a difference among authors 
| as 
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as to the manner of the birth of Anti-chriſt. 
Some-ſay he will be begot by a devil upon ſome 
very corrupt woman: others tell us, that Anti- 
chriſt will be a devil incarnate, and not a man; 
that, as Jeſus Chriſt was born of a pure virgin, 
Anti- chriſt will pretend to the ſame: but, where- 
as the ſon of God aſſumed real fleſh, Anti- chriſt 
will take only the phantom and appearance of 
fleſh. There was a tradition received among the 
antients, that he ſhould be born of ſome Jewiſh 
family, and proceed from the tribe of Dan; 
which is the reaſon, they ſay, why St. John, in 
enumerating the tribes of Iſrael, omits the name 
of Dan. See Rev. vil. 5. 

As to the dominion or kingdom of Anti- 
chriſt, he is to lay the foundation of his empire 
in Babylonia, where he will be born, and the 
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theſe notions, yet we are of opinion that none of 


them will amount to a probability. Anti- chriſt, 
as propheſied of by St. Paul, (ſee 2 Theſſ. ii.) was 
to exalt himſelf above all that was called god, 
and to whom can this be more properly applied, 


| than to the popes, who have, in the moſt pre- 


ſumptuous manner, ſet their-own decrees up in 
oppoſition to the word of God. Anti-chriſt was 
to (it in the temple of God, and it is well known, 
that the pope is the nominal head of the church. 
Thus he may be ſaid to fit in the temple of God, 
in the ſame manner as any of the wicked prieſts 
of the Jews ſat in Solomon's temple at Jeru- 
ſalem. His coming was to be with power and 


| ſigns, and lying wonders; and ſurely this, in the 
| very words,'apply to the pope. He had, for many 


Jews will miſtake him for the Meſſiah, and be | 


the firſt to declare for him. He will begin with 
attacking the Roman empire, which will then- be 
divided among ten kings, according-to the pro- 
phecy of Daniel, and after he has ſubdued Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and Libya, he will conquer Jeru- 
ſalem, and fix there the ſeat of his empire. Then, 
finding himſelf maſter of the Eaſtern and Weſtern 
empires, he will apply himſelf to the deſtruction 
of Chriſt's kingdom. Some of the antients be- 
lieve he will be ſeated in the churches of the 
Chriſtians, and there receive the adorations of 
numberleſs apoſtates from the Chriſtian faith. 
The righteous, under the perſecution of Anti- 


chriſt, will retire to the mount of Olives, where. 


they will be attacked by this enemy of God, and 
then Jeſus Chriſt will deſcend from heaven, at- 
tended by his angels, and preceded by a flame, 
which nothing will be able to extinguiſh. The 
angels will make ſuch a flaughter of the army 
of Anti-chriſt, that their blood ſhall flow like a 


torrent in the valley, and Anti-chriſt himſelf will 


come to the top of mount Olivet, where he will 
be put to death in his own tent, and upon his own | 


throne, 


But whatever truth there may be in ſome of | 


: 
i 


ages, the civil power to ſupport him, he pre- 
tended to give ſigns of his divine miſſion, and 
his lying miracles are believed by all thoſe who 


| follow his inſtitutions. And it was ſaid of the 


people who were to be the followers of Anti- 
chriſt, that God ſhould ſend them ſtrong delu- 
ſions. The meaning is, God for their many 
wickedneſſes ſhould ſuffer them to be deluded by 
impoſtors, and where can we look for this but in 
the church of Rome ? Their faith, worſhip, diſ- 
cipline and goverment, are founded on decep- 


tion, and were we not convinced of the truth of 


it, we could ſcarcely believe, that ever human 


nature could have ſunk ſo low as to embrace the 


groſſeſt nonſenſe. And yet this is the caſe, as 


experience and hiſtory will prove. Upon the 
whole, we will venture to affirm, that if any | 


unpreudiced perſon will attend to the marks here 
laid down, he will be forced to acknowledge that 
the character of Anti-chriſt can apply to none but 


the pope; and therefore there is. good reaſon to 
believe, that as the papal power is daily vaniſhing 


away in thoſe countries where popery. is eſta- 
bliſied, and at the ſame time careſſed in Pro- 
teſtant countries, fo we may expect ſome impor- 
tant changes during the preſent age. 


e, 
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HILE the Lord Jeſus Chriſt was on 

earth with his diſciples, he frequently 

| told them that his kingdom was not of 
this world, and that all they had to expect from 
men, was perſecution ; but they did not, till after 
his aſcenſion, underſtand the meaning of what he 
told them. The Chriſtian religion increaſed in 


proportion to the oppoſition it met with from 
men, nor was the whole force of the Roman 


empire able to cruſh it, much leſs to aboliſh it 


totally. During the ſpace of three hundred years 


it grew under perſecution, and it was common 
for the Heathens to ſay of the Chriſtians, © See 
how they love each other.” And this love con- 


tinued while they ſuffered perſecution, but here 
let us mark the change. 


Having received rich livings from the emperor 
Conſtantine the Great, the biſhops, with the reſt 
of the clergy, met together in ſynods, and com- 
piled creeds, which they ſought to impoſe upon 


all their brethren. And although ſome of theſe. 


creeds did not contain any thing contrary to the 
fundamental articles of the Chriſtian religion, 
yet as they were no more than human compo- 


ſitions, conſequently many pious men refuſed to 


ſubſcribe them. This created much diſſention in 
the church, for the biſhops wrote againſt. each 


other, and as many hereſies ſprung up about the 
ſame time, the primitive ſ * of charity was loſt. 


But ſtill they did not think of calling in the aid 


of the civil power, to aſſiſt them in puniſhing 


thoſe who differed from them in opinion. It is 


true, 
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we they begun very ſoon afterwards, to look 
wards the civil power, but it does not appear 
that any of the emperors made ſanguinary laws 
againſt thoſe called heretics, before Juſtinian, 
about the middle of the ſixth century, but tri- 


fling indeed were theſe laws,” with what we are || 


now-going to mention. | 

The popes increaſing in power, and finding 
many people very 1 to ſubmit to their 
decrees, reſolved to publiſh a cruſade 


| 


heretics of all forts; and the perſons employed | 


to carry this diabolicab ſcheme into execution, 


were the monks of the order of St. Dominic, | 


At firſt it was deſigned to carry on the perſecu- 
tion againſt thoſe people called Waldenſes, &c. 
but of theſe we ſhall treat in a ſeparate article. 


It was about the beginning of the thirteenth 


century, that pope Innocent III. ſent the Domi- 


nican friars into moſt of the Roman Catholic 
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in their own kingdom, actually ſent over a great 
number of Dominicans to Goa in the Eaſt-Indies, 
who formed themſelves into a court of inquiſi- 
tion, and puniſhed as Heretics, thoſe Heathens 
who refuſed to embrace their doctrines. 

In Germany, Poland, Hungary and Switzer- 
land, the inquiſition was never eſtabliſhed; 
which may ſerve to ſhew, that dark and ignorant 
as men were in that age, yet they had not fo far 


ainſt || forgot the dignity of their characters, as to ſink 


beneath the degree of beaſts that periſh. In Swe- 
den, in Denmark, in Scotland, and in Ireland, 
before the reformation, the whole power of 
Rome was not able to eſtabliſh it, ſo we find this 
infernal, unnatural tribunal was confined to thoſe 
nations, who have, for many ages, been remark- 
able for their effeminacy of manners, and their 


| laviſh notions of obedience. 


Before we defcribe the particulars relating to 


countries to enquire how many heretics were to || the inquiſition, it may not be improper to ob- 

be found, and from that circumſtance, they | ſerve, that for ſome years- paſt, its power has 

obtained the name of Inquiſitors, and their | been much upon the decline, even in thoſe coun- 

office, where they try criminals, the Inquiſition. tries where it was once laviſhly ſubmitted to. 
This formidable tribunal gained much ſtrength || At Rome, the higheſt tribunal of all, ſelf-intereſt 

in a ſhort time, for all Spain and Portugal re- has taught the pope and his council, that no- 

ceived it, and it was eſtabliſhed in every city in || thing can be more impolitic than that of perſe- 

Italy, except Naples : it was afterwards eſtabliſh- | cuting Proteſtants, who viſit that celebrated city 

ed in Flanders, and the duke de Alva attempted from motives of curioſity. It is true, no place 

to eſtabliſh it in Holland, which was, in ſome || of worſhip is tolerated among them for Proteſ- 
meaſure, the occaſion of eſtabliſhing the govern- 
ment of the Seven United Provinces. 

This tribunal takes cognizance of hereſy, 
by which is meant the doctrines embraced by 
Proteſtants of every denomination ; Judaiſm, 
Mahometapiſm, Sodomy, Polygamy, with all 
ſorts of crimes, opinions, or words, that are 
oppoſite to the papal decrees, naturally come 
before this court. It would- ſeem incredible, 
were there not the moſt poſitive proof of it, 
that the people where it is eſtabliſhed, are ſo 
much afraid of 3 the diſpleaſure of the 
holy office, as the Inquiſition is called, that they 
muſt give up their neareſt relations, and even 
become evidences againſt them; for were they 
to conceal them, or ſpeak in their favour, they 

would be taken into cuſtody, and puniſhed in 
the fame manner. | 

A This horrid and unnatural ſentiment, is carri- 

h ed to ſuch a leggth, that if the neareſt and 

deareſt relation ſhould ſhed tears for the ſuffer- 

er, he would be conſidered as the favourer of 

hereſy. It is intimated in ſome of our hiſtorians, 

that queen Mary . had an intention of eſtabliſh- 

ing the inquiſitign in England, which is not at 

all improbabI@& when we conſider her bigotry, 


tants ; but this is no hardſhip to the natives 
who enjoy their ignorance, never having learned 
any thing but what they ſee and hear in their 
churches: d as for Proteſtants who reſort 
thither, they are either too volatile in their 
tempers to pay much regard to religion, or they 
are men endowed with ſuch knowledge, that 
they can worſhip God in Rome, as well as in 
London. 

Another circumſtance has contributed much 
towards depreſſing the power of the inquiſition 
in Portugal, where it uſed to reign in all its hor- 
rible forms. On the firſt of November, 1755, 
a dreadful] earthquake happened in Liſbon, 
which demoliſhed great part of that city ; and 
although this might, and undoubtedly did 
proceed from 'natural cauſes, yet we find, that 
Divine wiſdom made it to anſwer a ſalutary pur- 
poſe. The inquiſition had condemned ſeveral 
unhappy creatures to be burnt, and theſe were 
to have ſuffered on the day following; but ſuch 
was the terror that all ranks of people laboured 
under, that. the. criminals eſcaped. This 
had ſuch an elfeck on the minds of the people, 
who were under the dominion of ſuperſtition, 
that they looked upon it as done by the imme- 


her bloody-minded diſpoſition, and above all, 
her marriage with Philip of Spain, one of the 
moſt cruel perſecutors that ever lived. But 
whatever intentions ſhe might have had of that 
nature, yet we have ſo good an opinion of our 


diate hand of God to puniſn them for their cru- 
elty, and from that time the inquiſition has been 
but little regarded in that nation. Happy if 
this aweful circumſtance had led them to embrace 
the truth, but they are ſtill deprived of the 


anceſtors, even in that dark age, to believe that means, and how can they believe without 32 
| preacher ?? : 8 
| Having ſaid thus much concerning the inqui- 
| ſition in general, we ſhall now proceed to its par- 
ticular parts, its methods of proceeding againſt per- 
ſons aceuſed from the time of their being firſt appre- 
hended, until the judgment of the court is exc- 
cuted. Perſons: become objects of reſentment to 


the inquiſition in general, four different Ways. 


they never would have ſubmitted to ſuch an ig- 
noble, ſuch an unnatural, ſuch a barbarous inſti- 
tution. R Fr 150-269 
It is mueh to the honour of the French, that | 
it was never eſtabliſhed in that kingdom, and | 
although there is a court of Inquiſition at 
Venice, yet we do not find that it takes notice of | 
any crimes but thoſe of a civil nature. The 


[ 


| -Portugueſe, not content with having it eſtabliſhed ¶ Firſt, by public report, by which a perſon 1s ſaid 6 
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The HISTORY of the IN GUISIT ION. 


de guilty of the crimes of which this tribunal 
takes cognizance. the 
of thoſe witneſſes by whom he is impeached. 
Thirdly, by diſcoveries made by the ſpies em- 


pies by the judges of the Inquiſition. And 


aſtly, by the confeſſion of the criminals them- 
ſelves, who, in order to avoid the torture, often 
accuſe themſelves. | 
When the inquiſitors have diſcovered a cri- 
minal by any of the abovementioned ways, and 
he has the good fortune to make his eſcape, he is 
then ſummoned three times by proclamation, to 


make his appearance before the holy office, and if 


he ſtill refuſes, he is at laſt excommunicated, and 

all his effects ſeized; but this does not exempt 
him from capital puniſhment, if he ſhould be 
taken afterwards. Indeed, it is almoſt impoſ- 
ſible for a perſon, who has been once impeached, 
to make his eſcape ; for the inquiſitors raiſe ſuch 
a purſuit after him, that he 1s generally taken be- 
fore he gets out of his own neighbourhood. As 
for thoſe who break out of priſon, if ever they 
are taken, there is no mercy ſhewn them; for was 
even a prince to intercede for them, his requeſt 
would not be granted. In Spain, they have in 
every city and town, ſocieties eſtabliſhed for the 
purpoſe of apprehending ſuch perſons as have 
been aceuſed to the inquiſition, and ſo much are 
the Spaniſh nobility ſunk beneath the dignity of 
their anceſtors, that many of the dons, who in 
other reſpects conſider themſelves as equal to 
princes, become the common laquies of time- 
ferving monks, and even their informers. When 
a ſtranger puts up at an inn, ſome of theſe ſpies 
thruſt themſelves into his company, and it by any 
means whatever, they can form the leaſt notion 
that he is attempting to make his eſcape, they 
immediately get him apprehended and thrown 
into a dungeon. Nay, it has happened that ſome 
accuſed perſons have got on board a ſhip, and 
made their eſcape as far as ew ee oh ; and 
although they conſidered themſelves ſafe, as be- 
ing out of the reach of their enemies, yet the 
ſailors on board of another ſhip have kidnapped 
them and ſent them home to Spain, where no 
mercy was ſhewn them. ; 

In moſt caſes, when a perſon is accuſed to the 
inquiſition, and they have any ſuſpicions that he 
will attempt to make his eſcape, they cauſe him 
to be arreſted immediately, no place, even the 
moſt ſacred, being able to afford him any aſylum. 
It is ſurpriſing to conſider the forlorn condition 
of a perſon who is ſo unfortunate as to be ar- 
reſted in this manner. He is ſeized in the midſt 
of his friends, and in the very boſom of his fa- 
mily; a father ſtanding by the fide of his ſon, a 
fon in the company of his father, and a wife in 
that of her huſband, without ſo much as any per- 
ſon preſent being permitted to intercede for 
them. 

As ſoon as he is brought before the inquiſitors, 
they cauſe him to be ſearched, in order to try if 


— 


Secondly, by the depoſitions 


| 


— 
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have got the accuſed perſon into priſon, the chief 
inquiſitor, attended by his officers, goes to his 
houſe, and ſecures his books, papers, and every 
thing they can find, nor dare any perſon oppoſe 
them. It the perſon has a real eſtate, or any 
perſonal property of value, an inventory is then 


taken, and part is ſold to defray the expence of 
the proſecution. This practice of making the 
accuſed perſon pay his perſecutors for their trou- 
ble, is of ſuch a diabolical nature, that ſo far as 
we could ever yet learn, it is not to be met with 
in any court in the world beſides the inquiſition; 
but indeed we ſhall meet with ſome other ſingu- 
larities. 

Things being carried thus far, the proſecution 
immediately begins, but is carried on very ſlowly; 
for a criminal is frequently impriſoned ſeveral 
months before he is brought before the judges, or 
ſo much as knows what is the accuſation pre- 
ferred againſt him. The priſons are dreadful; 
and nothing is more capable of ſtriking the mind 
of a perſon with horror. Theſe dungeons are 
all under ground, and ſo ſituated that none but 
the keepers can get admittance. The way to 
them 1s by a great many turnings and windings, 
leſt the cries of the miſerable creatures ſhould be 
heard and move any perſon with compaſſion; but 
in that caſe, compaſſion would avail nothing, 
while none are permitted to give them aſſiſtance. 
Day-light is for ever ſhut out from thoſe gloomy 
habitations, to hinder thoſe who are in priſon from 
reading, or any other employment beſides that of 
reflecting on their unhappy condition, and the 
puniſhment that is preparing for them. 

Altho' it ſhould happen that their cells are ſo 
near to each other, that the priſoners could con- 
verſe together, yet they are not permitted to do 
it; for if they are heard either ſpeaking to one- 


another, or even to themſelves, the keepers ruſh 


in and beat them moſt unmercifully. Such poor 
creatures as have been long confined, invent a 
method of ſpeaking to each other with their 
fingers, by ſtriking them a certain number of 
times upon the wall, according to the number of 
letters in the alphabet. 

After a criminal has n months in 
this miſerable condition, the jailor tells him, that 
he may, if he chuſes, petition for an audience ; 
but he muſt not be told that the judges deſire 
him to do ſo; for it is an invariable rule in the in- 
quiſition, that nothing ſhall be granted a priſoner, 
unleſs he petitions for it. The firſt time the pri- 
loner appears before the judges, they pretend not 


to know him, and to be utteyly ignorant of any 
crimes he 1s charged with. /They aſk him who 
he 1s, or what he wants, and if he has any thing 
to ſay ? In ſuch caſes the priſoner ſeldom knows 


what to ſay, becauſe he does not know what has 


been ſworn againſt him, nor who are his ac- 
cuſers. 


If it happens that he pleads not guilty, and 
they find that they have not ſufficient proof to 


they can find any thing about him that may ſerve 
to convict him, and likewiſe for any inſtrument 
with which he may murder himſelf, in order to 
eſcape the tortures of the inquiſition. There are 
many inſtances of poor, unfortunate wretches, 
who have been confined in the inquiſition, daſh- 
ing out their brains againſt the walls of their cells, 


rather than be put to the torture. When they 
20 


1 


convict him, he is acquitted upon paying the 
expence of the proſecution; but they order two 
of their ſpies, whom they call familiars, to 
watch him wherever he goes, and it is ſcarce poſ- 
ſible to expreſs how clofe theſe fellows will ſtick 
to him. They follow him wherever he goes, 
obſerve every ſtep he takes, all he ſays or does, 
nothing can eſcape them, and they generally pre- 


o o tend 
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tend to be his friends, and ſet every engine at 
work, to inſinuate themſelves into his conhdence, 
in order to find, if poſſible, an opportunity of 
accuſing him. And here we find, that the de- 
ſign of the Inquiſition' is not ſo much to prevent 
guilt, or to puniſh the guilty, as to lay ſtumbling 

locks before ſuch perſons as they have devoted 
to deſtruction, 

Thoſe who have read the hiſtory of England, 
muſt remember the account of Mark Anthony de 
Dominis, This great man was the ſon of a noble Ve- 
netian, and having been brought up to the church, 
he was ordained biſhop of Segni, and afterwards 
arch biſhop of Spalatro, and primate of Dalmatia, 
This dignity, though very great in itſelf, was not 
what gained him univerſal reſpect, both in church 
and ſtate. He was conſidered as one of the moſt 
learned men of that age, particularly in divinity 
and hiſtory, both ſacred and prophane ; few had 
read more, or forgot leſs. He was conſulted on 
all ſubjects, and thoſe who heard him diſcourſe 
upon one, found him ſo well acquainted with it, 
that they could not imagine when he could find 
time to learn any other, 

His learning made him inquiſitive, and it was 
diſcovered, that he had embraced ſeveral ſenti- 
ments of the Proteſtant religion. Having wrote 
a large work on the ſubject of the Chriſtian church, 
he had a ſtrong deſire of ſeeing it publiſhed 1n his 
life-time, but that he knew could not be done in 
Jtaly. Sir Henry Wotton was at that time the 
Engliſh ambaſſador at the Republic of Venice, and 
he gave Dominis a letter from James I. king of 
Britain, begging of him to come and ſettle in 
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England, which requeſt he complied with, in or- | 


der to have an opportunity of publiſhing his book. 
The king, who was himſelf a man of learning, 
gave him every encouragement, treated him as 
his friend, and ſettled a penſion upon him, ſuit- 
able to his dignity. 
in England; but the Spaniſh ambaſſador made 
him ſuch vaſt offers as firſt ſhook his reſolution, 
and then prevailed on him to accept of them, 
The unhappy prelate forgot, on this occaſion, 
what he had often repeated in his works, namely, 
that the court of Rome never forgets, or forgives 
an affront. 4 


He ſet out for Rome, in ſpite of all the argu- 


ments of his friends in England to the contrary, 
who repreſented to him the danger before him, 
and that it would be in a manner impoſlible for 
him to eſcape, The event was ſuch as might 
have been expected; for as ſoon as he arrived in 
Italy, he was arreſted, and ſent to the priſon of 
the Inquiſition at Rome. His trial went on 
very ſlowly, and at Jaſt he died in priſon, but in 
what manner is not certainly known. 

When a perſon who has been once acquitted, 
is arreſted a ſecond time, he remains in priſon 
ſeveral months, and then it is again inſinuated to 
him, that he muſt petition the judges to be heard. 
When he makes his appearance, the Inquiſitors 
tell him, the goaler had informed them, that 
he deſired to be heard. The priſoner an- 
ſwers, that he deſires to be heard, in orderthat 
he may be cleared, if he be found innocent. 
Upon this the Inquiſitors preſs him earneſtly to 
confeſs his crime. If he refuſes, they remand him 
to priſon, telling him, that they do it in order 
that he may have time to recollect every circum- 
- 


| accuſation is read, containing many crimes, be- 
| fides thoſe with which he was accuſed by the 


Happy, had he continued | 


| 
| 


muſt be of the ſame ſentiments. Hitherto, he is not 


his accuſers ; for they are all this time endeavour- 


to priſon, his trial is prepared for in good earneſt. 


ſtance, After he has been a conſiderable time in 
priſon, a ſecond time, he 1s again brought before 
the Inquiſitors, and if he till perſiſts in his inno- 
cence, they make him ſwear upon the crucifix, 
and the holy goſpel, that he will ſpeak the truth 
to all the queſtions they ſhall put to him. If he 
refuſes to ſwear, they immediately pronounce 
ſentence upon him, without any other formality ; 
becauſe, by this they ſuppoſe, that either he is 
not a Chriſtian, ſeeing he refuſes to take a lawful 
oath, or that he is guilty of all he has been ac- 
cuſed of. 

But in caſe he takes the oath, they aſk him 
many queſtions concerning his paſt life, and even 
many things concerning his anceſtors, in order to 
ſift out of him, whether ſome of them have not 
been under the cenſures of the Inquiſition. Though 
crimes of this nature are merely perſonal, yet 
they ſerve to prejudice the judges againſt him ; 
for they ſuppoſe he has imbibed the notions of 
his progenitors with their blood, and that ashe had 
been educated by them, it was impoſſible but he 


ſuffered to know what is his crime, or who are 


ing to find ſomething out of him, in order to 
authorize them to pronounce upon him {ſentence 
of condemnation. This ſnare is laid with pro- 
digious cunning, and can hardly be eſcaped ; for 
as people are often apprehended on bare ſuſpici- 
on, ſo it frequently happens that the terror of 
being put to the torture, makes the unhappy pri- 
ſoners drop ſome expreſſions which ſerve to con- 
vict them, 

When the- priſoner is too cunning to fall into 
the ſnare laid for him, and ſtill continues to deny 
that he has been guilty of any thing, then his 


perſon who ſwore againſt him. This compoſition 
of truth and falſhood is another trap for the un- 
happy priſoner, for as he ſeldom fails to exclaim 
againſt the horrible crimes they lay to his charge, 
ſo they take occaſion from thence to conclude, 
that thoſe of which he makes but little complaints 
are true. | 

After having given him his accuſation, which 
he receives in writing ; when the clerk has read it, 
they order three or four counſellors to wait up- 
on him, and out of thoſe he is to make choice 
of one to plead his cauſe. This counſellor does 
him but very little ſervice; for he is not only 
forbid to give the priſoner any advice, but is not 
even allowed to ſpeak to him, except in preſence 
of the regiſter of the Inquiſition, 

Some days after they have given the priſoner 
a copy of his accuſation, he 1s brought before 
the tribuna], along with his councellor, but he 
might as well be without him, ſince he is not al- 
lowed to ſpeak till he has conſulted with the In- 
quiſitors what he is to ſay. It is in vain for the 
counſellor to aſk the names of the accuſers, for 
he is kept in the dark in that reſpect; all they 
allow him is to gueſs if they are not ſuch and 
ſuch perſons, but to this they never give a direct 
anſwer, although he happens to gueſs right. At 
laſt, after having tormented the poor creature 
for years together with anxiety, by being carried 
from the priſon to the court, and from the court 


It 
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ft begins by his making his appearance again 
before the Inquiſitors, who give him copies of 
what has been ſworn againſt him, but they ſtill 
conceal the names of witneſſes. The priſoner 
having read the depoſitions, he is aſked, whether 
he has any thing to object againſt them, and then 
he is allowed three or four days to give in his 
anſwers. During this time the priſoner ſtudies to 
find whether he can diſcover who the perſons are 
by whom he is accuſed, for they ſtill refuſe to tell 
him their names: when the time which had been 
allowed him for diſcovering the witneſſes is ex- 
pired, he is again called before the Inquiſitors, 
and is heard in whatever he has to except againſt 
perſons, whoſe names and qualities are equally 
concealed from him: If he happens to gueſs 
their names, and makes any juſt exceptions againſt 
them, it may perhaps be of ſervice to him, but 
then the Inquiſitors will put what conſtruction 
they pleaſe upon ſuch favourable circumſtances. 
All the priſoner can alledge is of no ſervice to 
him, unleſs he can prove that the witneſſes are 
his profeſſed enemies; and this is in a manner im- 


poſſible, ſeeing he is not permitted to ſend for 


evidences. In this tribunal, all witneſſes are ac- 


cepted of againſt the priſoner, becauſe of the 


odious nature of hereſy ; and it is no matter from 


whence they come, or how black ſoever their 


characters are. Nay, even perjured perſons are 
admitted as witneſſes, which is gbntrary to the 


practice of all other courts in the world, even the 


moſt barbarous. Two witneſſes, by hear-ſay, are 


admitted, and upon their evidence, a priſoner 


may be put to the torture, and the vileſt inform- 
ers are received as witneſſes, 

After a priſoner has made his exceptions and 
given in his anſwers, if they are not ſatisfactory, 
or that his crime is not ſufficiently proved, he 1s 
put to the torture, of which there are ſeveral 
ſorts, but particularly, the rope, the water, and 
the fire. In the torture with the rope, the priſon- 
er has his hands bound behind him with a rope; 
after which he is raiſed from the ground to the 
top of the ceiling by means of a pully. In this 
manner he is left to hang for ſometime, and then 
they let him fall down within half a foot of the 

round, but with ſuch ſudden jerks as pur all 
his limbs out of joint, and force him to cry out 
in a moſt dreadful manner. In this manner he is 
tortured for an hour, and ſometimes more, juſt as 
the Inquiſitors, who are then preſent, think pro- 
per to order. | | 

But if this ſort of torture does not prevail, the 
they have recourſe to water, which is done in the 
following manner. They force the priſoner to 
ſwallow down a large quantity of water, after 
which he is laid along a form or bench, that has 
a cavity in it which ſhuts up, and ſqueezes at plea- 
ſure. A ſtick or piece of wood runs acroſs this 
bench, which keeps the priſoner's body as it were 
ſuſpended, and breaking his back bone, puts 
him to invincible pain. 

But the moſt rigorous torture 1s that of fire ; 


for a great fire being lighted, the ſoles of the 


priſoner's feet are rubbed with bacon, or ſome 
other greaſy ſubſtance, which being done, he is 
laid on the ground with his feet turned to the 
fire, and held down in that poſture, that he may 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


thereby confeſs all the Inquiſitors want to know. 


Theſe two laſt mentioned tortures continue an 
hour or upwards like the firſt. 

When a priſoner is condemned to the torture; 
he is carried to the place appointed for that pur- 


|] poſe, which is very properly called a place of tor- 


ments. It is a ſubterraneous cavern, to which 
they go down by a great many turnings and wind- 
ings, in order to prevent the cries of the un- 
happy creatures from being heard, which un- 
doubtedly would be more dreadful than can be 
imagined, | 

In this place there are ſeats only for the Inqui- 
ſitors, who are always preſent when any one is 
put to the torture, as 1s alſo the biſhop of the 
dioceſe, or his deputy. The place has no 
other light, beſides that of two torches, which 
burn but feintly, but ſtrong enough to let the 
unhappy priſoner ſee the inſtruments with which 
he 1s to be tortured, and the more than mer- 
cileſs executioners. Theſe executioners wear a 
habit reſembling that of a penitent, and no ſooner 
does the unhappy priſoner come into the diſmal 


dungeon, than he is ſeized en by two or three of 


theſe blood-hounds, who ſtrip him naked in every 
part of his body, except the privy members, over 


which they put a piece of coarſe cloath. Before 


he 1s put to the torture, the Inquifitors exhort 
him to confeſs all he knows; but if he perſiſts in 
declaring himſelf to be innocent, then he is put 
co the torture, according to one or othet of the 
forms above-mentioned, and this is ſometimes ſo 
violent that it reduces the ſufferer to the laſt gaſp, 
on which occaſions they ſend for the ſurgeon of 
the Inquiſitipn to know; whether it will be poſ- 
ſible for him»to bear any more of the torture. 
When by ſuch cruel methods, they have ex- 
torted a confeſſion from the unhappy priſoner, of 
crimes he never committed, he expects to be ſet 
at liberty, but he finds himſelf wretchedly miſ- 
taken; for he muſt be put a ſecond time to the 
torture, in order to induce him to confeſs why he 
concealed the crimes of which he now declares 
himſelf to be guilty. Thus, after the violence 
of the torture, a priſoner has owned himſelf guilty 
of ſome crime, the commiſſion of which, aroſe 
from the weakneſs of human paſſions, yet he is 
put to the torture a third time, to force him to 
reveal who were his accorgplices. But in caſe 
the violence of theſe torturcs cannot extort any 
confeſſion from him, he is then remanded back 
to priſon, and ſome of the moſt infamous wretches 
are ſent to viſit him, in order to diſcover whether 
they can find any thing in his converſation that 
can tend towards a conviction, and in ſome caſe 
they are too ſucceſsful, which proves the ruin 0 
the priſoner, | 
The Inquiſitors themſelves ſecond theſe in- 
human artifices to the utmoſt of their power, 
by pretending to adminiſter comfort to them, 
pretending to be touched with their misfortunes, 
and telling them, that if they will confeſs, it may 
be the means of ſaving their lives. The reſult of 
all this is, that in caſe the priſoner ſtands convict- 
ed, either by the ſentence of the Inquiſition, or 
by the evidence againſt him, or by his own con- 
feſſion, he is condemned, either to death, to per- 
petual impriſonment, or to the gallies. When 
the Inquiſitors are determined to put the priſoner 
to a more than ordinary cruel death, they haſten 


it 
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it on as ſoon as poſſible, after ſentence is pro- 
nounced, becauſe the poor creature's reflections 
on the torments he has to ſuffer, would be like ſo 
many deaths, which would weaken him to ſuch a 
degree, that he might even die in priſon, which 
would prevent the inquiſitors from enjoying the 
pleaſure of ſeeing a human ſacrifice. | 

The general acts of the inquiſition are conſider- 
ed as the execution of criminals, but in the places 
where it is eſtabliſhed, looked upon as a religious 
ceremony, in which they pretend the moſt illuſ- 
trious and public proof of pious zeal is ſhewn, 
and theſe are called as of faith. In Spain theſe 
are generally exhibited at the acceſſion of their 
monarchs to the throne, at their coming of age, 
their marriages, the birth of a ſucceſſor, or ſuch 
other public and ſolemn occaſions. The follow- 
ing faithful relation of one of theſe feaſts is pre- 
ſented to the reader. | 

On May the third, 1680, Charles II. of Spain 
was married; and in the great ſquare of Madrid, 
was a public act of faith, celebrated with all the 
magnificence imaginable. A month before the 
general execution, the officers of the inquiſition, 

receded by their ſtandard, rode with great ſo- 
e from the palace of the holy office, to the 
open ſquare, where, in the preſence of a vaſt 
number of people they aſſembled, and pro- 
claimed by ſound of trumpet and kettle drums, 
that on that day month, an act of faith, or gene- 
ral execution of the Heretics would be exhi- 

bited. 

The proclamation being over, great prepara- 
tions were made for this dreadful ſolemnity, this 
human ſacrifice, under pretence that it was in 
honour of the bleſſed Jeſus, and his religion, the 
goſpel of peace. Previous to this bloody ſolem- 
nity, a ſcaffold, fifty feet in length, was erected 
in the great ſquare, and raiſed to the ſame ſize in 
height, with a balcony upon it, for the king and 
royal family to fit in. At the end, and along the 
whole breadth of this ſcaffold, at the right hand 
of the king's balcony, an amphitheatre was raiſed, 
to which they aſcended by twenty-five or thirty 
ſteps, and this was appointed for the council of 
the inquiſition. Above theſe ſteps, and under a 
canopy, the great inquiſitor's roſtrum was placed, 
and at the left-hand ſide of the ſcaffold and bal- 
cony, a ſecond amphitheatre was erected of the 
ſame extent with the former, for the criminals to 
ſtand on. | 

In' the middle of the great ſcaffold, another 
very ſmall one was built in an oblong form, which 
ſupported two little boxes made like cages, and 
open at the top, and in theſe the priſoners were to 
be placed while ſentence of death was pronounced 
upon them. Three pulpits were alſo erected on 
the great ſcaffold, two whereof were for the uſe 
of thoſe who read the ſentence, and the third for 
the preacher, and laſtly, an altar was erected not 
far from the altar where the ſeveral counſellors 
ſat. The ſeats'on which their Catholic majeſties 
ſat, were ranged in ſuch a manner, that the queen 
was at the king's left-hand, and at the right of 
the queen mother. The reſt of the whole length 
of the balcony on each ſide, was filled with the 
ladies of honour of both queens ; balconies were 
likewiſe erected for the foreign ambaſſadors, the 
lords and ladies of the court, and ſcaffolds for the 
people. | 
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A month after proclamation had been made of 
the act of faith, the ceremony opened with # 
proceſſion in the following order. The march 
was preceded by a hundred coal-merchants, al] 
armed with pikes and muſquets, and this was con- 
ſidered as binding on thele people, becauſe they 
furniſhed the wood and coals with which the cri- 
minals were to be burht. They were followed by 
Dominican friars, before whom a white croſs vas 
carried. Behind them came the duke of Mendini. 
Celi, carrying the ſtandard of the inquiſition, a 
privilege hereditary in his family. The ſtandard 
was of red damaſk, on one fide of which was 
repreſented a drawn ſword in a crown of laurels, 
and the arms of Spain on the other. Afterwards 
was brought forward, a green croſs, covered with 
black crape, which was followed by ſeveral 
grandees and other perſons of quality, familiars 
of the inquiſition with cloaks, marked with white 
and black croſſes, edged with gold wire. The 
march was cloſed by fifty halberdiers or guards, 
belonging to the inquiſition, cloathed with black 
and white garments, and commanded by the 
marquis of Pouar, hereditary protector of the 
inquiſition in the province of Toledo. 

The proceſſion having marched in this order 
before the palace, proceeded to the ſquare, when 
the ſtandard and the green croſs were placed on 
the ſcaffold, where none but the Dominicans 
ſtayed, the reſt having retired. Theſe Domini- 
can friars had ſpent the preceding night in ſing- 
ing pſalms, and ſeveral maſſes were celebrated on 
the altar from day-break till ſix in the morning. 
About an hour after, the king, queen, queen- 
mother with all the royal family, the lords of the 
bed-chamber, the officers at court, and ladies made 
their appearance. At eight o'clock, the proceſ- 
ſion began in the ſame manner as the day before, 
preceded by the company of coal- merchants, who 
placed themſelves on the left of the king's bal- 
cony, his guards ſtanding on the right. After- 
wards came thirty men, carrying images of paſte- 
board as big as the life, ſome of which repre- 
ſented thoſe who had died in priſon, and whoſe 
bones were brought in trunks, with flames painted 
round them, and the reſt repreſented thole who 
had made their eſcape, and were out-lawed. 

Theſe figure were placed at one end of the am- 
phitheatre, and then came twelve men and wo- 
men with ropes about their necks, torches in 
their hands, and paſteboard caps on their heads 
three feet high, on which were written their 
crimes. Theſe were followed by fifty others, 
having alſo torches in their hands, and cloathed 
with yellow great coats, on which were croſſes of 
St. Andrew X behind and before. Theſe were 
Jews who had repented of their crimes, and de- 
fired to be admitted into the church as believers 
in Jeſus Chriſt. Next came twenty Jews of both 
ſexes, who had relapſed thrice into their former 
errors, and were condemned to the flames. Thoſe 
who had given ſome tokens of repentance, were 
to be ſtrangled before they were burnt ; but the 
reſt, for having perſiſted in their errors, were to 
be burnt alive. Theſe laſt wore linen garments, 


with devils and flames painted on them, and caps 
afrer the ſame manner. Five or ſix among them, 
who were more obſtinate than the reſt, were 
gagged, to prevent their uttering what the Ro- 
man Catholics call blaſphemous tenets. 


Such 
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Such as were condemned to die, were ſur- 
rounded each by four dominicans and two fami- 
liars.of the inquiſition. Theſe unhappy creatures 
' paſſed in the manner above related, under the 
king of Spain's balcony, and after having walked 
round the ſcaffold, were placed in the amphi- 
theatre that ſtood on the left, and each of them 
ſurrounded by the monks and familiars who had 
attended them. Some of the grandees of Spain 
were among theſe familiars, and they, conſiſtent 
with their national pride, ſeated themſelves on 
high benches erected for the purpoſe. Tlie clergy 
of St. Martin's pariſh_ coming forward, placed 
themſelves near the altar, the officers of the ſu- 


preme council of the inquiſition, the inqui- 


fitors, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, 
both regulars and ſeculars, all on horſeback, with 
great ſolemnity, arrived afterwards and placed 
themſelves on the right hand of the amphitheatre, 
and on both ſides of the roſtrum in which the 
grand inquiſitor was to ſeat himſelf. The grand 
inquiſitor came laſt, dreſſed in a purple habit, 
accompanied by the preſident of the council of 
Caſtile, and ſeveral other great officers, who, on 
this occaſion, would have been reckoned among 
the number of Heretics, had they not become the 
more than obſequious ſlaves of the prieſts. 
Then they began to celebrate maſs, in the 
midſt of which, the prieſt who officiated, went 


down from the altar and ſeated himſelf in a chair, | 


which had been placed for him. The grand in- 
uiſitor came down from his ſeat, and having 
fluted the altar, and put the mitre on his head, 


he advanced towards the king's balcony. There | 


he went up the ſteps that ſtood at the end of the || rights of the people, whether civil or ſacred. 
balcony, with ſeveral officers, who carried the | 


croſs and goſpels, and a book containing the oath 
by which the kings of Spain oblige themſelves 
to protect the Catholic faith, to extirpate heretics, 
and to ſupport the holy inquiſition to the utmoſt 
of their power. | 

The king, ſtanding up bareheaded, having on 
one ſide of him a grandee of Spain, holding the 
royal ſword with the point upward, ſwore to ob- 


ſerve the oath which a counſellor of the inquiſition 
had juſt read to him. The king continued in 


this poſture till ſuch time as the grand inquiſitor 


was returned back. to his ſeat, where he took off | 


his pontifical veſtments. Then one of the ſecre- 
taries of the- inquiſition aſcended a pulpit ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe, and read an oath to the 
ſame purport, which he adminiſtered to all the 


the ceremony was followed by that of a Domini- 
can going up into the pulpit, and delivering a 
ſermon full of flattery in praiſe of the inqui- 
ſition. _ 8 

About two o'clock in the afternoon they be- 
gan to read the ſentences of the condemned cri- 


minals, and they began with thoſe who had died || they gave it out, that his motives for retiring to 


in priſon, or who had been outlawed. Their 
figures m paſteboard were carried up to the little 
ſcaffold, and put into the cages, and then they 
read the ſentences to each of the criminals who 


/ 
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errors. A young woman was remanded to priſoti 
becauſe ſhe had always made the ſtrongeſt pro- 
teſtations of her innocence, and therefore they 
thought it would be proper to re-examine the 
evidence that had been produced againſt her, 
Laſtly, they read the ſentences of thoſe who had 
been found guilty of bigamy, or witchcraft, with 
ſeveral other crimes, and this laſted till about 
nine o'clock in the evening, when maſs was 
finiſhed. ; | 

Maſs being finiſhed, the grand inquiſitor, 
cloathed in his pontifical veſtments, pronounced 
a ſolemn abſolution on all thoſe who would re- 
pent ; and then the king being withdrawn, the 
criminals who had been condemned to be burnt, 
were delivered over to the civil power, and being 
mounted upon aſſes, were carried in this manner 
through the gate called Foncural, About three 
hundred paces from it they were chained to ſtakes 
and executed a little after midnight. Thoſe who 
perſiſted in their errors were burnt alive, but ſuch 
as repented, were firſt ſtrangled before the fire was 


were alive, and they were one by one put into the 
cages, in order that every perſon preſent might 
know them. There were 1n all twenty perſons 
of both ſexes condemned to the flames, and of 
theſe, ſix men and two women could not be pre- 


vailed upon, either to confeſs or repent of their 
21 


lighted. Thoſe condemned to leſſer puniſhments, 
were remanded to priſon, and the inquiſitors re- 
turned home to their palace. | 

Beſides theſe public executions of thoſe whom 
they call Heretics, they have likewiſe many private 
ones, and theſe are generally in the laſt week of 
Lent ; for it is a maxim among the Roman Ca- 
tholics, that they cannot give better proofs of 


| their penitence than by perſecuting Heretics. On 


ſuch occaſions, all the magiſtrates are obliged to 
attend ; for it may be juſtly ſaid, that in Roman 
Catholic countries the prieſts trample upon the 


It is a fixed maxim in the inquiſition, that no 
regard is to be paid to the characters of men, let 
them be ever ſo exalted in rank, or ſpotleſs in 
their reputation. We have already ſeen how 
they treated Dominis, an archbiſhop, and the 
moſt learned man of his age; but the inquiſition 
of Caſtile went ſtill farther, for it attempted to 
arraign the memory of the emperor Charles V. and 
to condemn his laſt will and teſtament to the 
flames, as heretical, together with all thoſe who 
had the greateſt ſhare in his confidence and fa- 
vour. 

As this is a moſt aſtoniſhing incident, the reader 
will undoubtedly be very well pleaſed to have it 
at full length ; for which reaſon we ſhall give it 
from the moſt undoubted authority, and ſuch as 


| never hath yet been contradicted. The emperor 
grandees who were then preſent ; and this part of || Charles V. reſigned the kingdom of Spain, in 

| favour of his ſon Philip II. and retired to ſpend 
| the remainder of his days in a monaſtery. As 
| many of the German princes, ſubje& to him, 


| were Proteſtants, he continued to correſpond with 


them till his death, and ſome of their letters to 
him having been diſcovered by the Dominicans, 


a convent were, that he might have an opportu- 
nity of enjoying his own private opinions. It 
was ſaid, that he could not forgive himſelf for 
the ill treatment of thoſe brave princes, whom 
he had conquered. Their virtue, which in cheir 


diſtreſs, tarniſhed all his laurels, had inſenſibly 
engaged him to have ſome eſteem for their tenets. 
This eſteem manifeſted itſelf, by the choice he 
made of perſons, ſuſpected of hereſy, for his 
ſpiritual guides. After his death, the cell in the 
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abbey of St. Juſtus where he died, was found 
hung round with papers, written with his own 
hand, upon the ſubjects of juſtification and grace; 
and in terms that differed but very little from 
the notions of Proteſtants. 

But nothing ſupported the notions the monks 
had formed againſt him, ſo much as his laſt will. 
He left but very few pious legacies, or founda- 
tions for maſſes, and the whole purport differ- 
ed fo widely from thoſe made by zealous Catho- 
lics, that the inquifition conſidered it as ſub- 
ject to cenſure. However, they were obliged to 
conceal their intentions, till the arrival of Phi- 
lip II. his fon, becauſe they did not know his 
natural diſpoſition, nor with what ſpirit he might 
be actuated. But Philip, upon his arrival in 
Spain, having ordered all thoſe to be put to 
death, who favoured the new opinions, the in- 
quiſtrors became ſo bold, that they openly ac- 
cuſed his father's confeſſors of hereſy; among 
whom was the archbiſhop of Toledo, the pri- 
mate and metropolitan of Spain. The king 
having ſuffered all his father's confeſſors to be 
thrown into prifon, the „ Spaniards IODk- 
ed upon it as a high mark of his zeal for the 
Chriſtian faith; whereas the inhabitants of other 
nations, looked upon it with horror: who could 
have imagined, that a few Dominican monks, 
dignified with the title of Lords of the Inquifi- 
tion, would have preſumed to condemn to the 
flames, the archbiſhop of Toledo, the biſhop 


of Dreſſe, and Dr. Caculla, at that time three of 


the moſt learned men in Spain. But they did do 
fo, and although Philip was a moſt relentleſs 
bigot, yet, he had that much honour left in him, 
that he would not ſuffer thoſe men to be burnt 
alive, ho had been long connected with his 
father, in the moſt intimate manner. 


Hitherto we have only treated of the puniſh- | 


ment of heretics in Spain, we ſnhall now proceed 
to the account of this horrid tribunal in Portu- 
gal, where, at preſent, it 1s rather on the decline. 
At the time of the eſtabliſhment of the inqui- 
fition, Spain and Portugal were ſo nearly con- 
netted, that frequent] 
kingdom. However, in 1557, while the two 


nations were diſunited, a Dominican friar went | 
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The duke of Braganza being raiſed to the 
throne of Portugal, under the title of John IV. 
would undoubtedly have aboliſhed the inqui- 
ſition in his dominions, had his reign been long 
and peaceable. That judicious prince was ſen- 
ſible of the many abuſes committed by the in- 
quiſitors, who are all ſworn to ſecrecy; and he 
was no ſtranger to the characters of many who 
ſat as judges in that tribunal. Pride and avya- 
rice were their ruling motives, and under the 
ſtale pretence of promoting piety, they trampled 
upon civil rights, and murdered their fellow 
creatures. 

This prince iſſued a proclamation, ordering, 
that all ſuch perſons as ſhould be convicted of 
hereſy, ſhould be referred to the civil power for 
judgement, and that their goods ſhould not be 
ſeized on by the inquiſitors, as had been formerly 
the practice. This declaration aſtoniſhed and 
alarmed the inquiſitors, becauſe it tended to- 
wards taking from them the greateſt part of their 
emoluments. This made them have recourſe 
to every expedient, in order to ſet things upon 
their former footing ; and they played their tricks 
ſo well, that they at laſt obtained a brief from 
the pope, unknown to the king, by which his 


holineſs ordained, that all forfeitures ſhould be _.. 
paid in to the inquiſition in the fame manner 


as they were before the King's declaration; and 


all thoſe who refuſed to comply, were to be ex- 


communicated. The inquiſitors having prevail- 
ed thus far, waited in a body upon the king, jult 
as he was returning from the paſchal commu- 
nion, when one of them, in the name of the reſt, 
beſought him to give them leave to read the bull 
they had received from his holineſs, and they 


| defired further, that it might be read publickly 


| 
| 
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they formed but one | 


to Portugal, where he produced a bull, which | 
| © immediately reſtored to their neareſt rela- 


he pretended to have received from the 
authoriſing him to eſtabliſh the inquiſition. 
ther this bull was forged, or whether he received 
it from the pope, cannot be certainly known ; 


but, be that as it may, John III. at that time | 


king of Portugal, ordered the friar to be con- 
demned to the gallies for life. 


bike. | 


This, however, did not hinder the inquiſitors | 


from carrying on their deſign ; for ſuch is the 
inflexible ſeverity of the Roman catholics, that 


nothing can ſet bounds to their malice againſt | 
The king of Por- | 


thoſe whom they call heretics. 
tugal, however, procured privately from Rome 
a brief, containing a pardon for all thoſe who had 


been accuſed of Judaiſm, or any other crimes of || 


which the inquiſition takes notice; and in con- 
ſequence thereof, the priſon doors were ſet open, 
and all thoſe confined in them, reſtored ro their 
former liberty. This was rather galling to the 
inquiſitors, but they were obliged to ſubmit, and 
diſſemble their reſentment till a more favourable 
opportunity offered, * 


— — 


in the hearing of the whole court. 


The king having liſtened to them with the 
greateſt attention, after a few minutes pauſe, 


| aſked them who was to enjoy the profits ariſing 
| from the fines impoſed upon heretics ? they an- 


ſwered, © the king himſelf was to enjoy them.“ 
<« Since it is ſo (replied the king) there can be 
“ no manner of doubt but I have a right to 
«© diſpoſe of my own in what manner I pleaſe; 
© I ſhall therefore order that all forts 1 goods 


c ſeized from thoſe perſons called heretics, be 


ce tions.” 

It is not much to be wondered, that the in- 
quiſitors were inraged at this order, but they 
were obliged to ſubmit to it, and ſo long as this 
prince lived, all the goods ſeized from thoſe per- 
ſons called heretics, were reſtored to their re- 
lations; and from this circumſtance we may 
learn, that when the reigning prince is a man 
of ſpirit, he will not ſuffer his ſubjects to be 
trampled on by the prieſts. 

But no ſooner was the king dead, than the in- 
quiſitors repreſented to the queen, his widow, that 
as the late king, her huſband, had acted in di- 
rect oppoſition to the orders of the pope, he 
had thereby incurred the ſentence of excommu- 
nication, with which all were threatened in the 
pope's brief, who oppoſed it. This queen, who 
was not endowed with ſo much fortitude, and 
reſolution as her huſband, conſented that the 
inquiſitors ſhould march in a body, cloathed in 


their robes, and, at the royal tomb, pm” 
| 1 the 
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the ſentence of excommunication ; and it was to 
be done in the preſence of the two princes, the late 
king's ſons. The reader will eaſily perceiye, that 
the excommunication, pronounced upon the body 
of the late king, was no more than a trick to im- 
poſe upon the grandees of the kingdom, and 
frighten the common people, and to ſupport the 
authority of the inquiſition in all its horrors. Their 
ſucceſs was equal to their wiſhes, and in a ſhort 
time, the power of the inquiſition became ſo pre- 
dominant in Portugal, that the civil magiſtrates 
were obliged to ſubmit to it. 

In 1672, one of the churches in Liſbon was 
robbed, and the thieves not only ſtole all the 
ſacred veſſels, but they even ſcattered the ſacred 
wafers upon the pavement. This horrid act of 
facrilege made great noiſe in Liſbon, and the 
prieſts inſinuated that it muſt have been done by 
the New Chriſtians, or Heretics; names which 
they always give to Proteſtants. The magiſtrates 
of Liſbon immediately iſſued qut an order for 
ſearching the houſes of ach as could be 
ſuſpected of guilt on this occaſion ; and this order 
was executed with ſo much ſeverity, that the 
officers inſiſted upon knowing where ſuch perſons 
had been as were out of their own houſes that 
night. A vaſt multitude of people of both ſexes, 
were ſeized upon the moſt trifling ſuſpicion, ſo 
that the priſons were crowded, and although the 
priſoners were examined with the greateſt ſtrict- 
neſs, yet no diſcovery was made, although it 
furniſhed an opportunity for the inquiſitors to 
prefer falſe accuſations againſt the Jews and Pro- 
teſtants. |; 

In this juncture, the inquiſitors, who are the 

rofeſſed enemies of all thoſe who differ from 
Neth in religious ſentiments, ſeem to have ſud- 
denly ſuppreſſed their mock zeal; for when 1t 
was propoſed, that all the Jews and Proteſtants in 
Liſbon ſhould be baniſhed, they petitioned 
againſt it. This was a deep laid ſcheme, and 
the reaſon they gave for ſuch an extraordinary be- 
haviour, which ſurpriſed every one, was, that 
they could not, in conſcience, ſend into foreign 
countries, where every man .lived juſt as he 
thought proper, perſons who were weak and un- 
ſtable in the faith, and who, becauſe they would 
have no reſtraint laid upon them, would ſoon aban- 
don the Chriſtian vrofeflion, However, all men 
of ſenſe plainly perceived, that the heads of the 
Inquiſition would not have acted in this manner, 
had they not been under apprehenſions that their 
power would have ſunk, and their importance 
been diſregarded, if thoſe prope had been dri- 
ven out of the kingdom. By ſuch an event they 
would have loſt the opportunity of ſatiating their 
abominable avarice, by ſeizing their goods, nor 
could their ſavage minds have been glutted with 
the blood of human ſacrifices. The inquiſitors 
gained their ends, and thoſe perſons whom they 
!tigmatized as Jews and Heretics, were permitted 
to remain in Liſbon ; but it gave no ſmall uneaſi- 
nets to the inquiſitors, to find that the civil ma- 
giſtrates were exerting themſelves in order to diſ- 
cover the perſons who had been guilty of the 
ſacrilege. 

Whilſt the magiſtrates were thus employed in 
ſearching out for the wretch who had robbed the 
church, a thief, (and as good fortune would have 
it) a Roman Catholic, was apprehended in com- 


| 


| 


mitting a robbery near Liſbon. He was imme- 
diately committed to priſon, and upon ſearching 
him, they found the crucifix and ſome other 
things that had been ſtolen out of the church, 
Being examined how he came by theſe things, 
he confeſſed, that he alone was guilty of it, 
that he had thrown away the wafers but kept 
the crucifix, which led to his detection; and he 
was ſoon afterwards broke alive upon the wheel, 
and all thoſe who had been taken up on ſuſpicion 
were releaſed from priſon. 

But the rage of the inquiſitors did not ſtop 
here, for thoſe Proteſtants whom the inquiſitors 
had ordered to be ſet at liberty, were again ap- 


prehended on ſuſpicion, and the nobility de- 


meaned themſelves ſo low, that they even became 


ſpies and informers againſt ſome of their own 


order. It was repreſented to the king, that if 
theſe Heretics were permitted to go on in propa- 
gating their opinions, the whole kingdom would 
be over-run by hereſy, and inevitable deſtruction 
would follow. Some of the Portugueſe nobility, 
however, were of a different opinion; for the 

repreſented to the king, that the New Chriſtians, 
or the Proteſtants, were good ſubjects and there- 
fore they ought not to be perſecuted. The kin 

was ſo ſtruck with the reaſons they advanced, that 


he commanded his ambaſſador at the court of 


Rome to ſollicit for a brief, to grant an indul- 
gence to the Proteſtants, ſo far as that they ſhould 


in all caſes wherein they were accuſed, have an 


opportunity of being heard by council able ta 
plead their cauſe. | 
The pope complied with the King's requeſt, 
and the New Chriſtians were permitted to have 
council aſſigned them, both at Rome and in Por- 
tugal, to plead in their defence with reſpect to 
any thing that might be alledged againſt them, 
by the inquiſitors. Accordingly, the council 
drew up a memorial which they preſented to the 
pope, praying that his holineſs would order the 
records. of ſome former judgements of the in- 
quiſition to be laid before him, that he might 
judge whether thoſe who had been condemned to 


the flames, were guilty or not, and in caſe he 


found that any thing was wrong, he would apply 
ſuitable remedies Be the future. His holineſs 
liſtened attentively to their grievances, and 
ſeemed to be rauch affected with them, and, as a 
proof of his ſincerity, ſent an order to the inqui- 
ſitors to tranſmit to him copies of all the records 
relating to the antient mode of proſecuting He- 
retics. This was a moſt dreadful blow to the 
inquiſitors, who, with good reaſon, imagined, 
that if they complied with the pope's orders, all 
their fecrets would be laid open, and their pride 
demoliſhed. At laſt, they reſolved to obey the 
papal mandate, but his holineſs, who ſeems to 
have been a moſt arrant hypocrite, firſt ordered 
the inquiſitors to be excommunicated to ſave ap- 
pearances, and then he abſolved them as perſons 
who had been wrongfully accuſed. 

The methods uſed in proceeding againſt He- 
retics in Portugal, differ in many reſpects from 
thoſe uſed in Spain; for in Portugal they are more 
reſerved, ſo that it is not an eaſy matter to diſco- 
ver all their ſecrets. All accuſations are taken in 
ſuch a ſecret manner, that the perſon accuſed 
knows nothing concerning it, till he is appre- 
hended and committed to priſon, When a 1 
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ſon accuſed is apprehended, he is immediately 
Lreated as if he had been guilty ; all his effects 
are ſeized, and his wife and children are turned 
out of doors, nor dare any perſons whatever 
contribute towards their ſubſiſtance. 

When a familiar, who is one of the ſpies of 
the inquiſition, has apprehended a criminal, he 


- orders him to follow him, and with that order 


he is obliged to comply. All the way as they 
go along, the officer does every thing in his 
power to induce the priſoner to confeſs his guilt, 
telling him, that if he will do ſo, \the holy in- 
quiſition will have compaſſion upon him, and 
reſtore him to his family ; but if he will not 
confeſs any thing, he is told, that he muſt lay 
many months in priſon, and that at laſt he will 
be burned for a Heretic. 

The delinquent being brought to the inquiſi- 
tion, he is accoſted by the ſecretary, who de- 
livers him to the gaoler, who, with two of his 
followers, carry him to priſon, and exhort him 
to make an unfeigned confeſſion, as the only 
means to ſave him from being burnt alive. 
And here it 1s neceſſary to obſerve, that the ar- 
tifices of theſe officers of the inquiſition are ſo 


numerous, that the unweary are eaſily led into 


ſnares, and multitudes accuſe themſelves when 
they are not guilty, When the priſoner 1s 
brought into his cell, he is ſearched, and every 
thing, whether gold, filver, or even images of 
Chriſt, and the Bleſſed Virgin, are taken from him. 
All forts of books are taken away from them, 
it being a maxim in the inquiſition, that thoſe 
who are ſuſpected of Hereſy, ſhall neither enjoy 
temporal nor ſpiritual conſolation. It is, how- 
ever, allowed by the inquiſition, that when the 
N ſhall teſtify under his hand, that he be- 
ieves a perſon's life to be in danger, then in 
ſuch caſes, a confeſſor is allowed to be ſent for; 
and this may ſerve to ſhew, that the inquiſitors 
in Portugal, are only ſolicitous to keep up the 
e of religion. 
The ſecretary of the inquiſition, having re- 
ceived the priſoner from the familiar at the gate, 
he delivers him to two of his deputies, who 
convey him to a dungeon. Here two ſtrong 
doors are ſhut 7 5 him, and he is confined to 
a room twelve feet long, and ten wide. This 
cell is very dark, there being no light to it, be- 
ſides what comes in at a ſmall crevice in the 
top; and it is ſo unchearing to the priſoner, that 
he ſpends the whole day in wiſhing for night, 
purely to enjoy the light of a dim lamp, which 
the inquiſitors allow him. In theſe miſerable 
dungeons, they are allowed three earthen pots 
to make water in, and another for the more ne- 
ceſlary affairs of life ; and as theſe are emptied 
only once a week, it may eaſily be ſuppoſed 
how abominable the ſmell of the place muſt be. 
In ſummer, during the warm ſealbn, worms are 
often found to crawl up the walls of the room; 


and if there are many priſoners, four or five 


are frequently thruſt into one bed, where they 
have not an opportunity of laying together, ſo 
that they are obliged to ſtretch themſelves out in 
the midſt of the filth. | 

It is impoſſible to ſay, whether the priſoners 
are more happy in having company, or being 
alone, If they are alone their ſolitude is dread- 
ful ; and, in caſe they have company, they are 


under the neceſſity of bearing with all their ill 
humours, infirmities, and errors. But the moſt 
dangerous companion a priſoner can have, is 
one who has confeſſed himſelf; that is, one who 
has acknowledged his errors, Such a one is 
perpetually perſuading others to do the ſame, 
by aſſuring them they have no other way left to 
ſave their lives. Adding, that they ought nor 


to be aſhamed to do what ſo many good people 


have done before them, and which they them- 
ſelves, who give this advice, have alſo done. 
Nay, it frequently happens, that the perſon who 
gives this advice, 1s one employed by the inqui- 
ſition, and who, in the end, becomes an in- 
former, and an evidence. It is frequent, in 
Portugal, to remove priſoners from one cell to 
another, where they meet with new companions, 
of whom they have had no former acquaintance, 
but who frequently laying hold of ſome un- 
guarded expreſſion, become evidences againſt 
them, and ſave themſelves by condemning 
others ; for it is a maxim in the inquilition, to 
make the life of every priſoner as miſerable as 
poſſible, ſo that contrary to nature, they may 
even wiſh for death. 

The priſoners in theſe miſerable dungeons, 
have not the conſolation of bewailing their mis- 
fortunes; for if any of them are heard to make 
the leaſt noiſe, they are gagged, and whipped 
moſt cruelly. This is done to frighten the .reſt, 
who, while the priſoner is puniſhed in this 
manner, a perſon 1s heard calling aloud, that the 
priſoner is whipped by order of the lords the 
inquiſitors for having made a noiſe, or for hav- 
ing beat upon the walls of his cell. Many cri- 
minals have been whipped ſo cruelly for only be- 
wailing their miſery, that they have been lame 
ever after, and ſome have actually died without 
any notice having been taken of thoſe who tor- 
mented them. Theſe puniſhments are inflicted 
on all ſorts of perſons, without the leaſt diſ- 
tinction of age, ſex, or quality, in ſo much 
that they barbarouſly ſtrip women of the ſtrict- 
eſt - virtue, and whip them in the moſt bar- 
barous manner. But the moſt inhuman circum- 
ſtance is, that when a perſon confined in a cell 
complains of his ſufferings, or bewails his miſery, 
then all thoſe, who are in the ſame cell, are to 
be puniſhed along with him. In Portugal, all 
trials, in the inquiſition, are carried on in the 
following manner. The priſoner, being brought 
before the ſecretary, is ordered to kneel down, 
and then he is aſked his name, country, profeſ- 
ſion, place of abode, and religion, and a thouſand 
other ſuch trifling queſtions; all of which are 
ſet down in writing, and figned by the priſoner. 
Some priſoners, after having been called to the 
firſt audience, are remanded to priſon, and ſome- 
times*confined two or three years, and others 
are brought to their trials within a few days. 
To confine men ſo long, and leave them un- 
certain, with reſpect to their fate, is certainly a 
very cruel circumſtance, but it is done in order 
to extort a confeſſion from the priſoner. But 
theſe uncertain delays frequently reduce a pri- 
ſoner to deſpair; and ſogighappy is his ſituation, 
that he often deſires to bme an evidence ra- 
ther than undergo th&weverity of torture; nay, 
and frequently accuſes himſelf of crimes which 
he never committed, But after a-priſoner 2 
made 
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made all theſe declarations, yet he is remanded 
to priſon, under the pretence that ſome other 
crimes are laid to his charge, by perſons with 
whom he is utterly unacquainted. Nay, it often 
happens that the priſoners hear things repeated 
with which they are ſo much unacquainted, that 
they do not know who could have given infor- 
mation againſt them. | 

Being brought a third time before the inqui- 
ſitots, he is commanded to take an oath that he 
will tell nothing but the truth, and this he 1s to 
do in hopes of obtaining mercy. If he is ſuſpected 
of Judaiſm, the two following queſtions are pro- 
poſed to him. Did you leave the law of Chriſt, 
in order to follow that of Moſes? or, Do you 
know any perſons who have done fo ? Have you, 


conſiſtent with the law of Moſes, abſtained from 


ſwine's fleſh, from that of hares, rabbits, or fiſh 


| 


| that he paſſed cloſe by his ſon, 


| 


| 


that have no ſhells ? The unhappy priſoner hav- 


ing anſwered theſe queſtions in the negative, 1s 
immediately remanded back to priſon, nor does 
he know when his fate will be determined. This 
is one of the maxims of the inquiſition, © That 
« jt is much better for a man to die in priſon than 
« to be publicly executed ;” and in conſequence 
of this diabolical maxim, many poor, miſerable 
creatures are ſlowly murdered, and ſometimes it 
is given out that they have laid violent hands on 
themſelves. It ſometimes happens, that all the 
force and ſeverity of the tortures cannot extort a 
confeſſion from the priſoner, who knows himſelf 
to be innocent, and even when a confeſſion 1s ex- 
torted by torture, no mercy is to be expected from 
the inquiſitors, although ſolemnly promiſed to 
the unhappy priſoner. 

James de Mello, a native of Liſbon, a gentle- 
man deſcended from a noble family, and a 
knight of the order of Chriſt, had ſerved many 
years as a captain of horſe, with great honour and 
diſtinction. He had various doubts in his mind, 
concerning ſome of the tenets of popery ; and 
therefore became almoſt a Proteſtant. His wife 
and two ſons followed his example, but all of 
them continued to diſſemble their ſentiments, 
and always pretended to be much pleaſed when 
they heard of Heretics being apprehended. Diſ- 
ſimulation, when we are convinced of the truth, 
is a moſt horrid crime indeed, and Divine Pro- 
vidence generally points out ſome way by which 
it is puniſhed. Thus it happened to this James 
de Mello; for a relation of his being appre- 
hended and committed to the priſon of the in- 
quiſition, whether from motives of revenge, or 
the hopes of pardon, is not certainly known, 
but we find that he went and gave information 
againſt his friend. 

Upon this they were all thrown into priſon, and 
as the lady and her children had been tenderly 
brought up, and hitherto unacquainted with ad- 
verſity, they ſoon became very uneaſy under 
their confinement, and therefore, through the 
perſuaſions of the goalers, reſolved to make an 
open confeſſion. Deluded by this advice, they 
all accuſed the perſon who was, by all the bonds 
of tenderneſs, the deareſt to them in the world. 
The conſequence was, that the captain was found 
guilty of hypocriſy and hereſy, and at the next 
act of faith he was burnt alive, acknowledging 
with his laſt breath, that he was a ſincere believer 
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in Jeſus Chriſt, But there are many other in- 
ſtances which could be mentioned, although the 
following may ſuffice: | 

Alphonſe Nobre, a nobleman of high rank, who 
had ſerved the king of Portugal many years as 
an officer of ſtate, had the misfortune to be ac- 
cuſed of hereſy, and was committed to the priſon 
of the inquiſition. As the inquiſitors are ſtrangers 
to mercy, ſo we find that they tampered ſo much 
with the ſon and daughter of this nobleman, that, 
induced by falſe promiſes, they went and accuſed 
their father. The conſequence was, the old no- 
bleman was condemned, and as he was walking 
along with the other convicts in the proceſſion, 
to what is called the act of faith, it happened 
Here was an 
affecting ſcene indeed, for the conſcience of the 
unhappy youth being wounded, he fell on his 
knees and implored pardon of his father, and his 
bleſſing. The father anſwered, << I pardon you 
% for having brought me into this condition, 
through your baſeneſs, becauſe I hope that 
«© God will pardon you, but I cannot give you 
ce my bleſſing.” When Chriſt lamented the con- 
dition of the Jews, he did not bleſs them. He 
prayed that God would forgive the unhappy 
mg man, and then chearfully embraced the 

ake. 

At Torres Avas, a city in Portugal, there was 
a laundreſs who had two ſons, and theſe bein 
accuſed of hereſy, were committed to the priſon 
of the inquiſition in Liſbon. They both per- 
ſiſted in their innocence, for which they were de- 
clared obſtinate, and their mother having been 
ſuſpected, was put to the torture, and ſhe, with 
her two ſons, were burnt alive in the midſt of a 
vaſt concourſe of people. But Proteſtants and 
Jews are not the ſole objects of perſecution in the 
inquiſition, even merit when found in one of 
their own members, will render him obnoxious 
to them. That this is no more than the truth, 
will appear from the following inſtances. 

In the Franciſcan convent at Liſbon, was a 
friar of the name of De Coſta, whoſe father had 
been regiſter of the inquiſition. This man, tho” 
a profeſſed Roman Catholic, yet, as a man of 
humanity, often lamented the unhappy condition 
of the poor afflicted Jews. This was taken notice 
of by ſome of his brethren, whom he had endea- 
voured to convert to the ſame ſentiments of ten- 
derneſs and compaſſion, Some of theſe gave 
information againſt him to the inquiſition, and 
after he had been confined in priſon upwards of a 
year, was burnt alive. 

Francis de Alevido Cabras, a native of Elvas, 
in Portugal, and fon of the chief magiſtrate of 
that city, became a moſt violent perſecutor of 
the Proteſtants, and gave information againſt his 
own mother and aunt, who were in conſequence 
thereof both burnt alive. Soon after this act of 
unnatural barbarity, the young gentleman had 
the impudence to viſit his aged father, who, not- 
withſtanding the dreadful conſequences that 
might have happened, turned him out of doors. 
The young gentleman went into Spain, where 
he finiſhed his education ; but having embraced 
the ſentiments of the Jews, he was committed to 
the priſon of the inquiſition, and afterwards 
burnt alive; and thus we find how Providence 
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conducts the affairs of this lower world. There 
are many other inſtances that might be mentioned 
of perſons being put to death, who never were 
Proteſtants ; but it always has been a rule in the 
proceedings of the inquiſition, to brand thoſe 
with the name of Jews, who are in reality Roman 
Catholics. Thus for theſe many years, when we 
read of any perſon condemned by the inquiſition, 


they are called either Heretics or Jews, but none || 


of them are ever mentioned as Roman Catholics. 
This, however, is a groſs impoſition upon the 
people, for there are many Roman Catholics who 
ſuffer death by the inquiſition, and if they are 
rich, it is frequently done to ſeize upon their 
eſtates, and when once they have planned the 
deſtruction of the unhappy perſon, it is no diffi- 
cult matter to get it accompliſhed. 

When a reaſonable thinking man reads the 
hiſtory of the inquiſition, and upon enquiry, finds, 
that all that has been ſaid concerning it, is true, 
he will naturally conclude, that the inquiſitors 
are the declared enemies of humanity, and that 
the church of Rome, by whoſe authority they 
act, muſt be not only anti-chriſtian, but even the 
mother of harlots, and abomination of the earth. 
This will appear the more evident, when we con- 
ſider that they are not contented with confining 
its direful effects to thoſe European countries, 
where they reign in triumph ; for wherever they 
can make ſettlements in the utmoſt extremity of 
the world, they carry along with them their per- 
ſecuting notions and their horrid practices. 

The Portugeſe having eſtabliſhed a ſettlement 
at Goa in the Eaſt-Indies, they ſent there a 
whole cargo of prieſts, and amongſt theſe, a con- 
ſiderable number of Dominican friars. Hence 
an inquiſition was eſtabliſhed, and the Heathens, 
who knew nothing of Chriſtianity, were forbid to 
worſhip their idols, and commanded to become 
Chriſtians without knowing any thing of the 
goſpel. This inquiſition at Goa was founded on 
the ſame principles as thoſe in Portugal, and all 
the priſoners were locked up in ſeparate cells, ſo 
that four turnkeys were ſufficient to ſecure two 
hundred. The priſon of the inquiſition at Goa 
is a moſt dreadful place indeed, for it is ſo con- 
ſtructed that the light never enters into it. Nay, 
the unhappy priſoners have no where to eaſe na- 
ture, but the ground upon which they lay, and 
this is the reaſon why many of them die merely 
on account of the naſtineſs, and the noxious ſteam 
ariſing from their own excrements. It is true, 
the Portugueſe have now loſt all their territories 
in that part of the world, but they have left be- 
hind them indeliable marks of their cruelty. Of 
this we have a ſhocking inſtance in the caſe of 
one Mr. Dellon, a French gentleman, who was 
apprehended and impriſoned by the inquiſition at 
Goa, and leſt it ſhould be ſuppoſed that we at- 
tempt to miſlead our readers, we ſhall here relate 
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apartment, where I found my judge. 
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the morning, and brought orders for carrying us 
to the Santa Caſa, which was immediately exe- 
cuted. The irons with which I was loaded, were in 
walking very painful to me; however, we were 
obliged to walk on foot thus fettered, from the 
cell to the inquiſition. I was helped in going 
up the ſtairs, when I entered with my com- 
ere the great hall, where ſeveral ſmiths 

nocked off our irons; which being done, I was 
firſt called to audience. 

After having croſſed the hall, I went into an 
anti-chamber, and from thence into another 
This place 
is called by the Portugueſe Me/a do Santo Officio, 
i. e. the table or tribunal of the holy office. It 
was hung with blue and yellow taffety. At one 
end of it was a large crucifix in relievo, placed 
againſt the hangings, and reaching up almoſt to 
the ceiling. In the middle of the chamber was a 
large alcove, on which was fixed a table near fifteen 
foot long, and four over. There was alſo over 
the alcove, two eaſy chairs, and ſeveral other ſeats 
round the table, and at the end, on one ſide of 
the crucifix, was the ſecretary ſeated on a folding 
chair. I was placed at the other end, oppoſite 
to the ſecretary ; very near me, and at my right 
hand, was ſeated, in one of theſe eaſy chairs, the 
great inquiſitor of the Indies, Franciſco Del- 
gado e Matos, a ſecular prieſt about forty. He 
was alone, becauſe then, of the two inquiſitors 
who are generally in Goa, the ſecond, who is 
always a Dominican friar, was embarked for 
Portugal a little while before, and the king had 
not yet nominated any perſon to ſucceed him. 

At my coming into the hall of audience, I 
threw myſelf at the feet of my judge, imagining 
the ſuppliant poſture I was in, would move him 
to compaſſion ; but he would not ſuffer me to 
continue in it, and therefore immediately ordered 
me to riſe. Then having aſked me my name 
and my profeſſion, he aſked me whether I knew 
the reaſon why I had been impriſoned ? where- 
upon he exhorted me to declare it immediately, 
as it was the only means lefr me to recover my 
liberty. inſtantly. After having anſwered theſe 
two firſt queſtions, I told him, that I believed I 
knew the reaſon for my being impriſoned, and 
that in caſe he would be pleaſed to hear me, I 
would immediately accuſe myſelf. I mingled 
tears with my entreaties, and thereupon I threw 
myſelf a ſecond time at his feet; but my judge 
told me with great coolneſs, that I might take 
my time, for that matters were not urgent; that he 
had affairs upon his hands of much greater con- 
ſequence than mine ; that he would give me no- 


inquiſition came the Ng of January, at eight in 


| tice at a proper ſeaſon, when immediately he 


| p 
| 


rang a little bell for the alcaide, or turnkey of the 
riſon. This officer came into the hall, and 
conducted me to a long gallery not far diſtant 


the whole particulars as written by himſelf. || from it, whither we were followed by the ſe- 


The whole of the narrative is ſo ſimple and 
artleſs, that it carries along with it all thoſe 
marks of truth, which any reaſonable perſon 
could deſire. 

« When I found, ſays he, that I was kept a 
whole day and night in the cell, without being 
examined, I began to flatter myſelf that I might 
continue in it till my affair was concluded ; but 
all my hopes vaniſhed, when an officer of the 


cretary. | 
Here my trunk was brought, which was opened 


| before me ; upon which I was ſearched very nar- 


rowly, and every thing I had about me was taken 
away to the very buttons of my ſleeves, and a 
ring which I wore on my finger ; inſomuch that 
they left me nothing but my beads, my handker- 
chief, and a few pieces of gold which I had ſewed 


up in a ribbon, and were lodged between leg and 
ſtocking, 
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retty exact inventory was immediately drawn up 
of all the reſt ; but all this was of no manner of 
ſervice to me, ſince nothing of value was after- 


wards reſtored to me, notwithſtanding that the | 
ſecretary aſſured me, and the inquiſitor alſo, that 


all I had would be faithfully reſtored to me the 
inſtant I ſhould be releaſed. 

The inventory being drawn up, the alcaide 
took me by the hand, and carried me to a dun- 
geon ten foot ſquare, where I was confined alone, 
nor did I ſee a living ſoul till the evening, when 
the ſupper was brought me. As J had not eat 
any thing either that or the preceding day, I eat 
what was given me very heartily, and ſlept better 
upon it. The turnkey coming the next morning 
with my breakfaſt, I deſired to have my books 
and combs ; but they told me, that priſoners are 
never allowed to have books, not even a prieſt to 
have his breviary, though he be obliged to repeat 
divine ſervice; and that as for my combs, I 
ſhould not want them; and indeed this was very 
true, for they immediately cut off my hair, a 
cuſtom obſerved with regard to both women and 
men, though of the greateſt quality, the firſt or 
ſecond day at fartheſt, of their impriſonment. 

I had been told, when I was firſt impriſoned, 
that when I ſhould want any thing, I need do no 
more than knock gently at the door, in order to 
call the turnkeys, or to aſk for what I wanted at 
meal-time : and that when I was deſirous of go- 
ing to the audience, I need only addreſs mytelf 
to the alcaide, becauſe the turnkeys, never ſpeak 
to the priſoners without having ſome perſon along 
with them. I had alſo been flattered with the 
hopes, that I ſhould be ſet at liberty immediately 
after my confeſſion, which made me continually 
importune my officers to let me be carried before 
my judges; but notwithſtanding all my tears and 
intreaties, I was not indulged with it, till the 
laſt day of January 1674. 

The alcaide, accompanied with a turnkey, 
came to me for that purpoſe about two in the af- 
ternoon. I dreſſed as he ordered me, and came 
out of my dungeon bare-legged and bare-footed, 
the goalor going before, and the turnkey after 
me. In this order we walked to the gate of the 
chamber where audience 1s given. Here the 
alcaide advancing a little forward, and making a 
low bow, came out again, upon which I went 1n. 
Here I found the inquiſitor and ſecretary, as be- 
fore. Immediately I fell upon my knees, but 
was ordered to riſe and ſeat myſelf, upon which 
[ ſat down upon a bench which was placed at the 
end of the table, on the ſide where the judges 
ſat, Juſt by me, and at the end of the table, 
was a maſs-book, on which» I was firſt ordered to 
lay my hand, and to promiſe that I would ſwear to 
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ſtocking, which they happened to overlook, A || curring at that time to my memory, 'Fhe judge 


having again aſked me, whether I had any more 
to ſay ? and being told that I could not think of 
any thing elle, was ſo far from ſetting me at li- 
berty, as I had flattered myſelf I ſhould be, that he 
concluded the audience, with theſe very words : 
That I had done very well to accuſe myſelf vo- 
luntarily, and that he exhorted me in the name 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, to declare immediately 
the remainder of my informations, in order that 
I might experience the goodneſs and mercy which 
that tribunal indulges to all who prove the ſin- 
cerity of their repentance, by a genuine and vo- 
luntary confeſſion, My declaration and the ex- 
hortation being ended and written down, it was 
read to me, and I ſigned it ; which being done, 
the inquiſitor rang a litte bell to call the alcaide, 
who came, and carried me back to priſon in the 
ſame order I came, 
I was carried a ſecond time before the judge, 
without my deſiring it, on the 15th of February, 
which made me ſuppoſe that he intended to ſet 
me at liberty. Being come, I was again aſked 
whether I had any more to ſay ? I was exhorted 
not to diſguiſe any circumſtance, but on the con- 
trary to make a ſincere confeſſion of my faults, 
I anſwered, that after a very ſerious ſelf-exami- 
nation, I could not think of any freſh particulars, 
I then was aſked my name, thoſe of my father, 
my mother, brothers, grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, godfathers and godmothers, whether I 
were a Chriſtian of eight days ſtanding? becauſe 
children are not baptized in Portugal till the 
eighth day after their birth, nor are childbed 
women churched till the fortieth day after their 
lying-in, though they had never ſo eaſy a de- 
livery. The judge ſeemed to be ſurpriſed, when 
I told him that the cuſtom of deferring the bap- 
tiſm of children a whole week, was not practiſed 
in France ; but that on the contrary, they were 
always chriſtened as ſoon as conveniency would 
permit. It is pretty evident by the obſervance 
of theſe moſaic ceremonies, that notwithſtandin 
the Portugueſe pretend to have the Jews in 15 
much abhorrence, they yet are not ſo good 
Chriſtians as they ought to be. But this is not 
the greateſt evil which flows from the obſervance 
of theſe Jewiſh inſtitutions; for from the former 
it happens but too frequently, that children die 
without being regenerated by the ſacrament of 
baptiſm, and are by that means excluded heaven 
for ever; and in order not to violate the cere- 
mony of purification, which ought to ceaſe after 
the goſpel diſpenſation, the Portugueſe women 
do not in the leaſt ſcruple to act in contempt 
to an injunction of the church, which obliges all 
Chriſtians to aſſiſt every Sunday and every feſtival 
at the holy ſacrifice of the maſs, unleſs they hap- 


the truth, and to keep inviolable ſecrecy, which | pen to be prevented from ſo doing by ſome 


are the two oaths required of all who appear be- 
fore this tribunal, whether they come to give in 
their depoſitions or to receive any orders. 

I was afterwards aſked, whether I knew the 
reaſon of my being impriſoned, and if I were re- 
lolved to declare it ? to which I anſwered, That 
I was fully determined to do ſo. Upon which I 
made an exact declaration of all I had before re- 
lated with regard to baptiſm and the worſhip of 
images; but did not mention any thing I had 
ſaid with reſpect to the inquiſition, they not oc- 


lawful cauſe. 


I was further aſked the name of the perſon 
who baptized me, in what dioceſe, what city, 
and laſtly, whether I had ever been confirmed, 
and by what biſhop ?' Having anſwered theſe ſe- 
veral queſtions, I was ordered to knee] down, to 
make a ſign of the croſs, to repeat the Pater 
Noſter, the Ave Maria, the creed, the command- 
ments of God and the church, and the Salve 
Regina. In fine, he concluded as before, with 
exhorting me by the bowels of Jeſus, to confeſs 

+ immediately 
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4nmediately the ſeveral crimes and errors I had 
not yet revealed ; which being written down, 


and read before me, and ſigned by myſelf, I was 
remanded back to priſon. 


From the firſt moment of my confinement, I | 
had always been in the deepeſt affliction, and ſhed | 


inceſſant tears ; but at my return from the ſecond 
audience, I abandoned myſelf entirely to grief, 
when I found that I was required to confeſs ſuch 
things as to me appeared impoſſible, ſince I could 
not recollect any ſuch circumſtances as I was or- 
dered to confeſs. I therefore endeavoured to 
ſtarve myſelfz not but I took all the ſuſtenance 
that was brought me, becauſe, in caſe I had re- 
fuſed it, I ſhould have been beat by the turnkeys, 
who always examine very carefully, upon their 
taking the plates back, whether the priſoners eat 
enough to ſupport nature ; but my deſpair ſug- 
geſted methods to elude their vigilance in this 
particular, I ſpent whole days without taking a 
morſel, and uſed to throw part of what was given 
me into the baſon, to prevent its being ſeen. 
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This ſevere abſtinence entirely prevented my | 


ſleeping, and now I did nothing but macerate 
my Vs in this manner, and ſhed floods of tears. 
However, in theſe days of forrow and lamenta- 
tion, I revolved in my mind all the errors of my 

aſt life, and confeſt that all my miſery was a 
judgement from heaven upon me: I even per- 
ſuaded myſelf, that God perhaps had employed 
theſe ſevere but ſalutary methods to call me to 
himſelf; when being a little revived and com- 
forted with theſe reflections, I ſincerely implored 
the aſſiſtance of the holy virgin, who is equally 
the comforter of the afflicted, and the refuge and 
aſylum of ſinners; and indeed I have had fo 
viſible a demonſtration of her protection, as well 
during my impriſonment, as on ſeveral other oc- 
caſions, that I cannot forbear making this public 
teſtimony thereof. 

In fine, after having made a more exact, or 
more happy recollection of all I had ſaid or done 
during my reſidence at Daman, I remembered 
the ſeveral expreſſions I had uſed touching the 
inquiſition and the integrity thereof : Upon which 
I immediately deſired to be admitted to audi- 
ence; but this however was not granted me till 
the 16th of March following. I made no doubt, 
upon my appearance this time before the judge, 
but that I ſhould then put an end to my unhappy 
affair, and after the confeſſion I was going to 
make, be immediately ſet at liberty; but when 
I thought my wiſhes upon the point of being ac- 
compliſhed, I ſaw myſelf immediately fall from 
my molt ſanguine hopes; becauſe that when 1 
had declaredevery thing I had to ſay with regard 
to the inquiſition, I was told that this was not 
what was expected from me; and having nothing 
elſe to ſay, I was immediately - remanded back, 
nor would they ſo mueh as write down my con- 
feſſion. . Deſpair being prompted M. Dellon to 
make away with himſelf, advice thereof was given 
to the inquiſitors, who ordered him to be brought 
to audience; but he was ſo weak, that he was 
forced to be carried thither. I there, continues 
he, was laid along the floor, my extreme weak- 
neſs not allowing me either to fit or ſtand. 

Then the inquiſitor reproached me ſeveral 
times ; gave orders for my being carried away, 
and handcuffs to be put upon me, to prevent my 


| 


me, the ſeveral things wherewith I had accuſed 


forcing off the chains with which I was bound. 
This was immediately executed, and I was not 
only handcuffed, but an iron machine was clapt 
about my neck, which held to the handcuffs, and 
was locked with a padlock ; ſo that it was now 
impoſſible for me to ſtir my arms. But this 
treatment only exaſperated me the more: I threw 
myſelf on the ground, and ſtruck my head againſt 
the floor and the walls; and had I been bound 
but a little longer in that manner, I ſhould in- 
fallibly have got my arms at liberty, and ſhould 
have died with it: But as I was continually 
watched, they found by my actions, that ſeverity 
was very unſeaſonable at this time, and that it 
were better to employ gentle methods. 

Upon this my irons were knocked off, endea- 
vours were made to comfort me with deluſive 
hopes, I was put into another cell, and had again 
a companion given me, who was ordered to 
watch me narrowly. This priſoner was a Black, 
but much more unſociable than my former com- 
panion. Nevertheleſs heaven, who had preſerved 
me from ſo great an evil, baniſhed the deſpair 
which ſat brooding over me, a circumſtance in 
which I was more happy than many others, who 
frequently make away with themſelves in their 
confinement in theſe dungeons, where no conſola- 
tion is ever allowed to enter. This companion con- 
tinued about two months with me; for as ſoon as 
I appeared to be eaſier in my mind he was taken 
from me, notwithſtanding my weakneſs was ſo 
great, that I could ſcarce walk from my bed to 
the door of my cell, when victuals were brought 
me. In fine, after having ſpent almoſt a year in 
this manner, I was ſeaſoned to affliction, and 
providence afterwards endued me with ſo much 
patience, that I never made any more attempts 
upon my own life. 

I had been about eighteen months in this con- 
finement, when the judges, being informed that 
I was in a condition to ſpeak, ſent for me the 
fourth time to audience, where I was aſked, 
whether I was not reſolved to anſwer what was 
required of me? Having replied, that I could 
not recollect a ſingle circumſtance more, the 
proctor of the inquiſition appeared with his de- 
claration, in order to ſignify to me the ſeveral 
informations which had been exhibited againſt 
me. 

In all the other examinations I had accuſed 
myſelf, and they were contented with hearing my 
depoſition without deſcending to particulars, and 
had remanded me back to my cell the inſtant I 
proteſted I had no more to declare againſt myſelf; 
but in this fourth examination I was accuſed, and 
was allowed to defend myſelf. They read to me, 
in the informations which were exhibited againſt 


myſelf. Theſe facts were true, and I had con- 
feſſed them by my own proper impulſe, conſe- 
nr I had nothing to object againſt theſe 
acts; but then I flattered myfelf, that I could 
prove to the judges they were not ſo criminal as 
they were thought to be. I therefore anſwered, 
with regard to what I had advanced on baptiſm, 
that I did not any ways intend to oppoſe the doc- 
trine of the church ; but that the paſſage, Un- 
leſs a man is born of water and of the ſpirit, he 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God, having ap- 


peared very expreſs to me, I defired an expli- 
cation 
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cation of it. The chief inquiſitor ſeemed ſur- 
prized, that I ſhould mention a paſſage that every 
one knows by heart, and his ſurprize raiſed my 
aſtoniſhment. He aſked me where that paſſage 
was to be found ; I anſwered in the Goſpel ac- 
cording to St. John, chapter iii. verſe 5, He 
then ordered the New Teſtament to be brought, 
looked out the place, read it, but did not explain 
it to me. However, he was very glad to inform 
me, that it was ſufficiently explained by tradition; 
becauſe the church has always looked upon as 
baptized, not only all thoſe who died Br our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, without having received the 
ordinary form of baptiſm, but alſo thoſe who 
deſiring to be baptized, and repenting of their 
fins, have died ſuddenly unbaptized. | 

It is ſurprizing to think, that perſons who are 
eſtabliſhed judges over others in matters of faith, 
ſhould be ſo profoundly ignorant; and I muſt 
confeſs, that I could ſcarce believe this circum- 
ſtance myſelf, though I had been an eye-witneſs 
to it, and have it perfectly freſh in my memory, 
had I not found in Tavernier's Voyages, that how 
reſerved ſoever father Ephraim of Nevers may be 
on matters relating to the inquiſitors, who tor- 
tured him ſo cruelly, he yet breaks out into the 
following expreſſion : That nothing ſhocked him 
ſo much as the ſtupid 1gnorance of thoſe inqui- 
ſitors. 

The proctor, when he read the informations, 
had faid, that beſides what I myſelf had confeſſed, 
] was moreover accuſed and clearly convicted of 
having ſpoke with contempt of the inquiſition 
and its miniſters, and of having ſpoke with great 
diſreſpect of the pope and his authority. He 


concluded, that the ſtubbornneſs I had hitherto | 


ſhewn in ſlighting ſo much charitable advice 


| 
| 


the contrary, frequently argued with Heretics in 


defence of it; that indeed I remembered I had 


ſpoke with too much freedom, when I was before 
the inquiſitor ; but that I was greatly ſurpriſed 
they would impute that very thing to me as a 
heinous crime, which they had looked upon as a 
trifle, when I offered to declare it about a year 
and a half ago: That as to the particulars which 
related to his holineſs, I could not recollect that 
I had expreſſed myſelf in the manner laid to my 
charge; but nevertheleſs, if they would pleaſe 
to deſcend to particulars, I would ſincerely con- 
feſs the truth, | | 

Then the inquiſitor told me, that I was allow- 
ed time to 3 of thoſe articles which re- 
lated to his holineſs; but that he could not ſuf- 
ficiently admire my impudence, in affirming that 
I had made my confeſſion with regard to the in- 
quiſition, ſince *twas very certain that I had not 
once opened my mouth upon that head; and 
that in caſe I had made my declaration upon that 
article, when I ſaid I had done it, I ſhould not 
have been kept ſo long in priſon. 

I remembered ſo perfectly every thing I had 
advanced, and the anſwers that had been made 


me, and was ſo tranſported with rage to ſee my- 


ſelf mocked in that manner, that if I had not 
been immediately ordered to withdraw, upon the 
ſigning of my depoſition, it would have been 
impoſſible for me to refrain from opprobrious ex- 
preſſions before the judge: And had I had 
ſtrength and. liberty equal to the courage with 
which my paſſion fired me, I perhaps ſhould 
have gone farther than injurious terms. | 
I was called three or four times to audience in 
a month, where I was urged to confeſs thoſe par- 
ticulars I had advanced with reſpect to the pope. 


which had been given me, being a manifeſt proof || A new proof was then declared to me, which the 


that I concealed very pernicious deſigns; and that 
having deſigned to teach and foment Hereſy, I 
conſequently was become obnoxious to the major 
excommunication ; that my goods and chattels 
ought to be forfeited to the king, and myſelf de- 
livered over to the executioner, in order to be 
conſumed in the flames. 

leave the reader to judge the tortures which 
theſe concluſions of the proctor raiſed in my 
breaſt ; notwithſtanding, I can truly affirm, that 
how dreadful ſoever thole words may be, yet death 
would have been more welcome than impriſon- 
ment. Thus, in ſpight of the terror with which 
I was ſeized, I had yet ſpirits enough left to an- 
ſwer the accuſations which were then exhibited 
againſt me, in ſaying that I never had harboured 
any ſiniſter intentions ; that I had ever continued 
a true Catholic; that all thoſe I had converſed 
with in India, would vouch the truth thereof, par- 
ticularly Father Ambroſe and Father Ives, both 
French Capuchins, who had frequently heard my 
confeſſions. (I knew after I was ſet at liberty, 
that Father Ives was actually at Goa at the very 
time when I called upon his teſtimony.) That I 
had ſometimes gone fifty miles to celebrate Eaſter; 
that if I had been any ways inclined to entertain 
heretical principles, I might eaſily have ſettled in 
thoſe countries in the Indies, where a full liberty 
of ſpeaking is allowed ; and conſequently, that I 
ſhould not, had matters ſtood thus, have ſettled 
in the dominions of the king of Portugal ; that 
lo far from diſputing againſt religion, I had, on 
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proctor pretended was drawn up againſt me on 
that head, but which did not differ in a ſingle 
circumſtance from what had before been urged 
againſt me. But a proof that the whole was a 
falſe accuſation, and invented merely to force me 
to ſpeak, 1s, that they would not declare to me 
the particulars which they pretended I had ad- 


vanced. At laſt, finding they could get no more 


out of me, they ſaid no more; and this article 


was not inſerted in my indictment, when it was 
read publicly in the act of faith. 


They therefore attempted again in theſe laſt 
audiences, to oblige me to confeſs, that in the 
ſeveral facts I agreed upon, I really intended to 
defend hereſy ; but this I was reſolved never to 


own, ſince it was a falſnood. During November 


and December, my ears were wounded with the 
cries of priſoners who were pot to the torture, 
which 1s ſo ſevere that I have known ſeveral per- 
ſons of both ſexes, who were lame all their life- 
time after, and among the reſt, the firſt com- 
panion I had in my confinement. In this holy 
tribunal no regard 1s had to age, ſex, or condi- 
tion ; but all are treated with the ſame ſeverity, 
and they are indiſcriminately tortured, and ſtript 
almoſt naked, whenever the bloody-minded in- 
quiſitors are pleaſed to order it. 

I remembered I had heard before my impriſon- 
ment, that the act of faith was generally ſolem- 
nized the firſt Sunday in Advent, becauſe that 

aſſage of ſcripture which relates to the laſt 


judgement is read on that day in churches, the 
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inquiſitors then pretending to exhibit a lively re- 
preſentation thereof. I moreover obſerved, that 
there were a great number of perſons confined in 
that priſon ; the deep ſilence which reigns in that 
houſe giving me an opportunity to count the 
number of doors which were daily opened at the 


ſtated times of eating. I was beſides almoſt ſure 


that a new archbiſhop arrived at Goa in October, 


the ſee having been vacant for almoſt thirty years. 


At leaſt I thought ſo, becauſe the bells of the 
cathedral had rung in an extraordinary manner for 
nine days together, at a time when neither the 
univerſal church, nor that of Goa in particular, 
ſolemnize any remarkable feſtival. I knew that 
this prelate was expected even before my confine- 
ment. 

Theſe ſeveral reaſons made me flatter myſelf, 
that I might gain my liberty in the beginning of 
December; but when I found the firſt and ſecond 
Sunday in Advent were paſt, I did not doubt but 
either my liberty or confinement was poſtponed for 
at leaſt twelve months. As I fancied that the act 
of faith was never ſolemnized but in the beginning 
of the month of December, finding it elapſe 
without the leaſt ſign of any preparation for that 
dreadful ceremony, I reſolved to ſubmit another 
year to my afflictions; nevertheleſs, I found at a 
time when I leaſt expected it, that I was likely to 
be ſet at liberty. 

I obſerved that Saturday the 11th of January, 
1676, intending after dinner to give my linen to 
the turnkeys in order to get it waſhed, as was the 
cuſtom, they refuſed to take it, and put it off till 
the next day. I could not but revolve a thouſand 
thoughts upon the occaſion of this, extraordinary 
refuſal, but not finding one ſatisfactory, I at laſt 
concluded, that poſſibly the act. of faith might be 
ſolemnized the next day; but I was more ſtrongly 
confirmed in my opinion, cr rather looked upon 
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it as certain, when after hearing the ringing for 


Veſpers at the cathedral, Matins were rung im- 
mediately after, which had never been done ſince 
my confinement, the eve of the feaſt of Corpus 
Chriſti excepted, which is always folemnized in 
India, the Thurſday immediately following Low- 
Sunday, becauſe of the continual rains which fall 
at the time of its celebration in Europe. One 
would have thought that my heart was going to be 
filled with joy, ſince I thought I ſhould be ſoon 
ſet at liberty, and that I ſhould come out of the 
grave, as it were, in which I had been buried for 
near two years; nevertheleſs the dread with which 
the fatal concluſion of the proctor had filled me, 
and the uncertainty of my deſtiny, heightened my 
affliction to that degree, that I ſpent the remainder 
of that day, and part of the night, in ſuch a condi- 
tion. as would have moved the hardeſt heart, thoſe 
excepted under whoſe cruelty I ſuffered. 

Supper was brought me, which I. refuſed, and 
contrary to the cuſtom it was not urged upon me; 
but no ſooner were the doors ſhut, but I gave 
myſelf up to grief and deſpair, At laſt, after 
having deplored my hard fate with ſighs and tears, 
oppreſſed with the moſt piercing anguiſh, I began 
to doſe about eleven at night. I had not been long 


aſleep, when I was on a ſudden awaked by the 


noiſe which the turnkeys made in opening the 


doors of my cell; and as this was unuſual, I was 


ſurprized to ſee people enter into it with a light; 


and my fears were not a little increaſed by the late- 
neſs of the hour. 

Then the alcaide gave me cloaths, which he 
ordered me to put on, and to be ready to leave 
my cell when he ſhould call me for that purpoſe ; 
then he went away, leaving a lighted lamp in the 
dungeon. I now had neither ſtrength enough to 
riſe, nor to anſwer; and the moment the turnkeys 
left me, I was ſeized with ſuch a trembling, that 
for above an hour I could not ſo much as calt my 
eyes upon the cloaths which were left me. At laſt 


I roſe, and falling proſtrate upon the earth before 


a croſs which I had drawn upon a wall, I recom- 
mended myſelf to Heaven, and reſigned myſelf 
wholly to Providence; after which I put on the 
ſuit, which conſiſted in a waiſtcoat, the ſleeves 
whereof , reached to the wriſt, and a pair of 
drawers that reached to the heels; the whole 
made of a black and white ſtriped linen. 

I did not wait long after the dreſs was brought 
me, for the turnkeys came about two in the morn- 
ing into my cell, whence I was carried into a long 
gallery, where I found a great number of my 
tellow-ſufferers ſtanding againſt the walls. Here 
I placed myſelf, and ſeveral did the fame after me, 
Notwithſtanding there were upwards of two hun- 
dred more in this gallery, yet as all of them were 
gloomily ſilent, that there were not above a dozen 
Whites among them, who could ſcarce be diſtin- 
guiſned from the reſt, and that all were clothed 
in the ſame dreſs with myſelf, they might eaſily 
have been taken for ſo many ſtatues fixed againſt 
the wall, had not the motion of their eyes, which 
was the only liberty allowed them, ſhewed them 
to be living creatures. 

The gallery in which we ſtood had ſo few lamps. 
in it, and the light of them was ſo very faint and 
weak, that this circumſtance, added to the crowd 
of black and ſorrowful objects, ſeemed to make 
the whole like a burial. FRY 

The women, who were clothed in the ſame 
linen as the men, were placed in an adjacent gal- 
lery, where we could fee. them; but I obſerved, 
that in a dormitory not far from the place where 
we ſtood, there were alſo priſoners clothed in a 
ſuit, which deſcended very low, who walked u 
and down from time to time. I did not then know 
what this meant, but was informed a few hours 
after, that they were thoſe who were to be burnt, and 
were walking up and down with their confeſſors. 

As I was unacquainted with the formalities of the 
holy office, how heartily ſoever I might formerly 
have wiſhed to die, I then was under dreadful ap- 
prehenſions leſt I ſhould be one of thoſe who were 
condemned to the flames. However, I cheered 
myſelf a little, when I conſidered my dreſs was 
not different from the reſt, and that -it was not 
likely ſuch a number of people would be burnt 
as were there preſent. 

After we were all placed againſt the wall, a 
yellow wax taper was given to each of us; after 


which clothes were brought us. made like tunics, 


or large ſcapularies; they were of yellow cloth, 
with red St. Andrew's croſſes painted before and 
behind. Such as are branded with theſe ſtigmas, 


are thoſe. who have been guilty, or ſuppoſed to be 


guilty, of crimes againſt the faith of Chriſt, whe- 
ther they be Jews, Mahometans, Wizards, or 


Heretics, who have left the Catholic religion. 
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Theſe large ſeapularies with large St. A 
croſſes are called San-benitos. | 
Thoſe who are looked upon as convicts, and 
rſiſt in declaring their innocence, or have re- 
apſed, wore another kind of ſcapulary called 
Samarra, the ground whereof is grey ; the crimi- 
nal is drawn thereon, both before and behind, 


ſtanding on fire-brands, with flames mounting 


upwards, and devils around them. At the bottom 
of the portrait the crime and name of the pri- 
ſoner are written. But ſuch as accuſe themſelves 
after ſentence has been pronounced upon them 
before their releaſe, and have not relapſed, have 
flames pointing downwards painted on their Sa- 
marra's, and this is called Reverſed Fire. 
San-benitos were given to twenty blacks accuſed 
of magic, and to a Portugueſe convicted of the 
ſame crime, and who was moreover 2 new Chriſ- 
tian ; and as they were reſolved not to revenge 
themſelves by halves, but to inſult me to the ut- 
moſt, they forced me to put on a dreſs Hike to that 
of the wizards and heretics, though I had always 
confeſſed the Catholic religion. This the judges 
might eaſily have known from a great many peo- 
or both Frenchmen and others, with whom 1 


ad lived in feveral parts of India. My ane 


was increaſed when I faw myſelf in this m_ 
becauſe I thought that as there were not, among 
ſo great a number of criminals, but twenty-two 

rions who were dreſſed with theſe ignominious 
Bae it was very poſhble that theſe only 
were thoſe who were not to be pardoned. 

After the San-benitos, five paſteboard caps were 
brought, fhaped like a ſugar-loaf, having devils 
and flames painted on them, with the word Wizard 
round them. Theſe caps are called Carochas, 
and were put on the heads of the five moſt guilty 
of the criminals, among thoſe who were accuſed of 
magic; and as they ſtood: pretty near me, I ex- 

&ed to have one alſo; however I was miftaken, 
. almoſt doubted no more but that theſe mi- 
ſerable wretches were to be really burnt, and as 
they were not better acquainted than myfelf with 
the formalities of the inquiſition, they have ſince 
told me, that they thought their ruin inevitable. 

Every one being habited according to his im- 
puted crime, we were allowed to fit upon the 
ground till farther orders. About four in the 
morning ſeveral domeſtics belonging to the priſon 
came after the turnkeys, to give bread and figs to 
ſuch as would eat; but for my part, though I 
had not ſupped the night before, I had ſo little ap- 
petite, that I ſhould have taken nothing, had not 


one of the turnkeys come up to me and ſaid, 


Take the bread that is offered you; and if you 
cannot eat it now, put it into your pocket, for 
depend upon it, you will be hungry before you 
come wk Theſe words gave me the higheſt 
conſolation, and diſpelled all my fears, ſince he 
talked of my returning back, which made me 
take his advice. At laſt, after having long waired, 
day began to break about five, when one might 
plainly behold in the face of all the priſoners, 
the various impulſes of ſhame, grief, and fear, as 
thoſe different paſſions raged in their boſoms ; for 
notwithſtanding that they were all fluſhed with 
joy, when they found they were going to be 
delivered from their_ dreadful and inſupportable 
captivity, yet the uncertainty of their fate very 
much diminiſhed their tranſports. 
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FThe largeſt bell of the cathedral began to ring a 
little before ſun riſe, to give notice to the people 
of the ſolemnization of the act of faith, which is, 
as it were, the triumph of the holy office. We 
at firſt marched out one by one, and I obſerved in 
paſſing out of the gallery into the great hall, that 
the inquiſitor was fitting at che door, having a 
ſecretary ſtanding near Fun that the hall was 
crowded with the inhabitants of Goa, whoſe names 
were written in a liſt which the ſecretary held in 
his hand; and at the fame time that a priſoner 
was ordered out, he named one of thoſe gentlemen 
who were in the hall, who immediately went up 
to the priſoner, and attended him, in order to 
ſtand godfather to him in the act of faith. Theſe 
godfathers anſwer for the perſons they attend 
upon, and repreſent them when the feſtival is 
ended. The inquiſitors pretend that it is a great 
honour for a perfon to be choſen godfather on 
theſe occaſions. 

The general of the Pe ſhips in India 
was my godfather, and therefore I came out along 
with him ; and being got into the ſtreet, 1 Wund 
that the proceſſion opened with the Dominicans, 
who enjoy this protege becauſe -St. Dominic, 
their founder, inſtituted the inquiſition. Before 
them, the ſtandard of the holy office was carried, 
in which the image of the founder was wrought 
in very rich embroidery, holding a ſword in one 
hand, and an olive branch in the other, with this 
inſcription, Juſtice and Mercy. After theſe friars 
followed the priſoners, walking one after another, 
with each a wax taper in his hand. The leaſt 
guilty walked firſt, and as I was not looked upon 
to be very innocent, above an hundred prifoners 
walked before me. Men and women walked to- 
gether, for there was no other diſtinction than that 
of crimes. I, like the reſt, was bareheaded and 
barefooted, but I ſuffered very much in the march, 
which laſted above an hour, becauſe of the littls 
fints with which the ſtreets of Goa are filled, ſo 
that my feet were all bloody. 

Wie were carried through the principal ſtreets, 
expoſed to the ſight of innumerable ſpeCtators, 
who were come from all parts of India, and 
lined the way as we walked z care being taken 
to give notice of the act of faith in ſermon time, 
in the moſt diſtant churches, a long time before its 


ſolemnization. At laſt, oppreſſed with ſhame and 


confuſion, and vaſtly fatigued with the march, we 
arrived at St, Francis's church, which was then 
appointed to prepare the celebration of the a& of 
faith. The high altar was covered with black, 
and had on it ſix ſilver candleſticks, in which were 
ſix lighted white wax tapers. On each ſide of the 
altar two ſeats like thrones were raiſed; that to 
the right for the inquiſitor and his council, and 
the other for the viceroy and his court. 

At ſome diſtance from them, and oppoſite to 


the high altar, a little towards the door, another 


altar had been raiſed, on which two maſs-books 


lay open. From them to the church gate a galler 


was built about three feet wide, railed in on eac 
ſide; and on each fide forms were placed for the 


criminals to ſit on, with their reſpective godfathers, 


who ſat down as they came into the church, ſo that 
thoſe who came firſt into it, ſat neareſt to the altar, 
Being ſeated in my place, I began to conſider the 
order which thoſe who came after me were made 
to obſerve. 1 found that thoſe who wore the 
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dreadful Carrochas above-mentioned, walked laſt 
in the proceſſion; that immediately a large cru- 
cifix was carried, the face of which was turned to 
thoſe who walked before it, and which was fol- 
lowed by two perſons and four ſtatues, that were 
carried, big as the life, and repreſenting ſo many 
men, each of them fixed upon a long pole, and 
accompanied with ſo many boxes, each carried 
by a man, which boxes were filled with the bones 
of thoſe whom thoſe ſtatues repreſented. 

By the face of the crucifix turned towards thoſe 
who preceded it, the mercy that had been ſhewn 
them is denoted, by ſparing their lives, though 
they had juſtly deſerved to die; and by the ſaid 
crucifix's being turned behind to thoſe who fol- 
lowed it, is denoted, that thoſe unhappy wretches 
are now loſt to all hope; thus every thing that 
relates to the inquiſition has a myſterious ſigni- 
fication, The dreſs of theſe unhappy perſons in- 


ſpired _ horror and pity. The living crimi- | 


nals, and the ſtatues, were cloathed in Samaras, 
made of grey linen, painted full of devils, flames, 
and firebrands, on which the criminal's head was 
painted, both before and behind, with the ſen- 
tence written below, containing in few words, 


and in large letters, his name, that of his country, 


and the crime for which he was to ſuffer. They 
alſo wore Carrochas, which, like the habit, were 
filled with flames and devils. The little trunks 
in which the bones of thoſe who died were laid, 
and who had been proſecuted before or after their 
deceaſe, before or after their impriſonment, in 
order that their goods and chattels might be con- 
fiſcated, were alſo painted black, and covered 
with demons and flames. 

We are here to obſerve, that the inquiſitors do 
not confine their juriſdictions over the living 
only, or ſuch as die in priſon ; but that they fre- 
quently proſecute people ſeveral years after their 
death, whenever they may be impeached of 
any conſiderable crime. In this caſe their bodies 


are dug up, and if they are found guilty, their 


bones are burnt in the act of faith; all their 
youre and chattles are confiſcated, which are 
orcibly taken away from their heirs. I advance 
nothing in this place but what I myſelf know to 
be true ; for among the ſtatues that were carried 
in the act of faith, one of them repreſented a 
man ,dead many years before, who had been 
lately proſecuted, his coffin dug up, his goods 
confilcated, and bones burnt, or perhaps thoſe 
of ſome other perſon who had been buried in the 
ſame place. * | 

Theſe unhappy wretches being entered in the 
1 manner above deſcribed, and ſeated in 
the places appointed them near the church door, 
the inquiſitor came, attended by his officers, and 
went and ſeated himſelf on the bench that ſtood 
to the right of the altar, during which, the vice- 
roy and his court ſeated themſelves to the left. 
The crucifix was placed on the altar, betwixt the 
ſix candleſticks, when every one being ſeated in 
his place, and the church crowded with people, 
the provincial of the Auſtin-Friars went up into 
the pulpit, and preached for half an hour. Not- 
withſtanding my great anguiſh of heart, I ob- 
ſerved he compared the inquiſition to Noah's 
Ark; but. nevertheleſs that he found this dif- 
ference between them, viz. That the beaſts who 
entered into the ark, came from thence after the 


flood with the very identical inclinations they had 
earried into it; but that the inquiſition had this 
admirable property, to make ſo great a change 
with regard to thoſe who were impriſoned in it, 
that many who were cruel as lions and tygers at 
their going in, came out from thence as meek and 
gentle as lambs. Sermon being ended, two 
readers went alternately into the pulpit, where 
they read in public the trial of the ſeveral crimi- 
nals, and alſo their reſpective ſentences. 

The priſoner whoſe ſentence was read, was, 
while that was doing, conducted by the Alcaide 
to the middle of the gallery, where he ſtood, 
with a lighted wax-taper in his hand, till his 
ſentence was read. And as all the priſoners are 
ſuppoſed to have incurred the penalty of the 
greater excommunication, after their trial and 
ſentence have been read, the priſoner is carried 
to the foot of the high altar, on which the maſs- 
books are laid; and there being ordered to kneel, 
he lays his hands on the book, and continues in 
that pofture till every criminal has a maſs-book 
before him. | 

Then the reader laying aſide the trials, reads 
aloud the confeſſion of faith, yg firſt briefly 
exhorted the priſoners to repeat 1t after him with 
their hearts as well as their mouths ; and this be- 
ing done, each priſoner returned back to his 
place, and the trials were again read. 

I was called in my turn, when I found my im- 
peachment conſiſted of three heads : The firſt, 
for having aſſerted the invalidity of infant 
baptiſm ; the ſecond, for having ſaid that images 
are not to be worſhipped, and for having blaſ- 
phemed a crucifix, by ſaying, that one of ivo 
was no more than a piece of ivory; and thirdly, 
for having ſpoke with contempt of the inquiſition 
and its miniſters; but above all for the blackneſs of 
my intentions when I affirmed theſe ſeveal things: 
In conſideration whereof I was declared excom- 
municate ; and for reparation, my - goods and 
chattels were confiſcated to the king's uſe, and 
myſelf baniſhed from the Indies, and condemned 
to row in the Portugueſe gallies for five years, and 
alſo to fulfil the other penances which ſhould be 
particularly enjoined me by the inquiſition. 

Of theſe puniſhments, none was ſo grievous to 
me as my being forced to leave the Indies, where 
I had made a reſolution of travelling ſeveral 
years longer: However, this reflection was 
ſweetened, when I conſidered that I was going 
to be releaſed out of the clutches of the inqui- 
ſitors. My confeſſion of faith being read, I re- 
turned to my place, and made my advantage of 
the advice my turnkey had given me, not to re- 
fuſe the bread which was offered me; for as the 
ceremony laſted the whole day, none of the 
criminals eat any thing that day but in the 
church. 

After the trials of thoſe who were pardoned 
were read, the inquiſitor left his ſeat, in order to 
put on the albe and the ſtole; when being accom- 
panied with about twenty prieſts, each having a 
ſwitch in his hand, he came into the middle of 
the church, where, after having ſaid ſeveral 
prayers, we were abſolved from the excommuni- 
cation, which it was pretended we had incurred, 
by virtue of a ſtroke on the back, which theſe 
prieſts gave to each of us with the ſwitch. 

J cannot forbear relating a circumſtance, to 


ſhew 
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ſhew how groſly ſuperſtitious the Portugueſe are 
with regard to every thing which relates to the 
inquiſition ; which is, that during the proceſlion, 
and all the time I continued in the church, my 

odfather would never anſwer me, though I 
Poke ſeveral times to him, and beſought him to 

ive me a pinch of ſnuff, which he refuſed me 
Pr fear of being involved in the ſame cenſure 
as myſelf; but as ſoon as I was abſolved, he em- 
braced me, gave me ſnuff, and told me he then 
looked upon me as his brother, ſince the church 
had looſed me. 1 

The ceremony being ended, and the inqui- 
ſitor returned to his ſeat, the priſoners who were 
to be burnt were made to advance forward. There 
were a man, a woman, and the images of four 
men deceaſed, with the boxes in which their 
bones were laid: The man and woman were 
black Indians, and Chriſtians, accuſed of magic, 
and condemned as relapſed; but in reality were 
no more wizards than thoſe who condemned 
them. | 

Of the four images, two repreſented men con- 
victed of magic, and the other two, two men, 
both new Chriſtians, accuſed of turning Jews ; 
one whereof died in the inquiſition, and the 
other in his own houſe, and had been buried 
many years before in his pariſh church. How- 
ever, being accuſed after his death of embracing 
the Jewiſh principles, as he died very rich, the 
inquiſitors had cauſed his body to be taken out of 
the grave, in order to burn his bones in the act 
of faith. Hence it is plain, that the inquiſitors, 
like our Saviour himſelf, exerciſe a power over 
the living and the dead. 

The trials of theſe unhappy perſons were read, 


which all ended with theſe words, viz. That it 


not being in the power of the holy office to par- 
don them, becauſe of their relapſing into their 
errors or their impenitence, and being indiſpen- 
ſibly obliged to puniſh them to the utmoſt rigour 
of the laws, they therefore delivered them over 
to the flames. 45 | 
While theſe laſt words were pronouncing, a 
ſerjeant from the ſecular power advanced for- 
ward, and took poſſeſſion of theſe unfortunate 
perſons, who before had been ſtruck gently on 
the breaſt by the alcaide, to ſhew they were aban- 
doned by the inquiſitors. In this manner the act 
of faith ended, and whilſt the condemned cri- 
minals were carried to the river ſide, where the 
viceroy and his court were aſſembled, and where 
the piles on which they were to be burnt, had 
been prepared the day before ; while theſe things, 


1 fay, were doing, we were carried back to pri- 


ſon, but without obſerving any order as we 
walked. 


Though I did not ſee them executed, yet as I 


had a full account of it from perſons who had 
been preſent at ſeveral of theſe executions, I ſhall 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


give a deſcription thereof in few words. When 


the condemned priſoners are coming to the place 
where the lay-judges are aſſembled, they are 
aſked, What religion they chuſe to profeſs at 
leaving the world ? But they do not make the 
leaſt mention of their trial, which 1s ſuppoſed to 
have been fair, and that they were juſtly con- 
demned, the inquiſition being looked upon as 
infallible. 8 : | 
Having anſwered this only queſtion that is 
"ING 
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aſked them, the executioners lay hold of them, 
and tie them to ſtakes; where they are firſt 
ſtrangled, in caſe they die Chriſtians ; but if 
they perſiſt in profeſſing Judaiſm or Hereſy, 

they then are burnt alive : However, this hap- 
pens ſo rarely, that there is ſcarce one inſtance of 
it in four acts of faith, though ſeveral perſons 
generally ſuffer on thoſe occaſions. The day 
after the execution, the pictures of the executed 
criminals are carried into the church of the Do- 
minicans. Their heads only are to be repreſented 
to the life, with firebrands under them, with their 
names, thoſe of their fathers, and their country, 


and the crimes for which they ſuffered, with the 


day of the month and year of their execution. 

In caſe the criminal had relapſed into his guilt, 
theſe words are written under his picture, He 
was burnt as an Heretic relapſed. If he perſe- 
vered in his error, after having been accuſed but 
once, the words Continuing in hereſy, are written 
under his picture; but there are very few of theſe. 
In fine, if after having been accuſed but once, by 
a ſufficient number of witneſſes, he perſiſts in 
aſſerting his innocence, and dies in profeſſing the 
Chriſtian religion, then there is under his picture, 
He was burnt as an Heretic convict, but did not 
confeſs. And of the latter there are great num- 
bers. Naw it is certain, that out of an hundred 
who die as negatives, ninety-nine are not onl 
innocent of the crime imputed to them, but chuſe 
to die, rather than falſly confeſs themſelves guilty 
of a crime. For it is not natural to ſuppoſe, that - 
was a man ſure to be pardoned in caſe he would 
confeſs, would perſiſt in his innocence, and chuſe 
rather to be burnt than to own a truth, the con- 
feſſion of which would ſave him. 

Theſe terrible portraits are hung up in the 
nave, and over the great gate of the church, as 
ſo many illuſtrious trophies ſacred to the glory of 
the holy office; and when the ſide of the church 
is filled, they alſo croud the wings near the gate 
with them. In the great church of the Domi- 
nicans at Liſbon, which is not far from the in- 
quilition, there are ſeveral hundreds of theſe 
melancholy paintings. | | 

I was ſo wearied and dejected at my return 
from the a& of faith, that I was almoſt as de- 
ſirous of going back to my cell, as I had been a 
little before to come out of it. My godfather 
accompanied me to the hall, and the alcaide 
having carried me into the gallery, I went and 
ſhut myſelf up whilſt he was looking after the 
reſt. Being got in, I threw myſelf upon the bed 
till my ſupper ſhould be brought me, which con- 
ſiſted only of bread and figs, the hurry of the 
day not allowing the officers to get any thing 
elſe. I ſlept however much better this night than 
I had done for a conliderable time before, but 
the moment day appeared, I was impatient to 
know my fate. About ſix, the alcaide bid me 
give him back the dreſs I had worn in the pro- 
ceſſion, which I willingly returned him; and at 
the ſame time offered him the San-benito, but 
he would not receive it, I being to wear it on all 
Sundays and feſtivals till I had completed my 


ſentence. 


About ſeven, breakfaſt was brought me, and 
a little after, I was ordered to pack up my things, 


and to be in readineſs againſt my being called 


out. I obeyed this laſt order with all poſſible 
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care and diſpatch; when about nine, a turnkey | 


opened my door, ordered me to take up my 
bundle upon my ſhoulders, and to follow him to 
the great hall, whither the greateſt part of the 
priſoners were already come. Having ſtaid ſome 
time here, I ſaw about twenty of my fellow pri- 
foners, who had been ſentenced to be whipt the 
day before, which had ou then been executed 
upon them by the hands of the common hang- 
man, through all the ſtreets of the city. Being 
thus aſſembled, the inquiſitor came in, when we 
all fell on our knees to receive his bleſſing, after 
having kiſſed the ground he walked upon. Or- 
ders were afterwards given to ſuch blacks as had 
few or no clothes, to carry thoſe of the whites. 
Such of the priſoners as were not Chriſtians, were 
immediately ſent to the places whither they had 
been condemned ; ſome of them into baniſh- 
ment, others to the gallies, or the houſe where 
powder is made, called Caſa da Polvera; and 
the Chriſtians, whether blacks or whites, were 
carried to a houſe hired for that purpoſe in the 
city, there to be inſtructed for ſome time. 

The blacks lay in the parlours and galleries, 
and the whites were put into a ſeparate apart- 
ment, where we were confined all night, but had 
liberty to range the whole houſe over in the day- 
time, and to ſpeak with any body. The whites 
and blacks were catechiſed ſeparately every day, 
and maſs was daily celebrated, at which we all 
aſſiſted, as alſo at morning and evening prayers. 
During my ſtay in this houſe, I was viſited by a 
religious Dominican, my friend, whom I had 
known at Daman, where he was prior. The 
good Father, who was oppreſſed with years and 
ſickneſs, no ſooner heard of my being ſet at 
liberty, but he immediately viſited me in a ſedan. 
He bewailed my ill fate with tears and embraces, 
tellin 
my ſake; that he had frequently enquired into 
the ſtate of my health, and my affairs, of the Fa- 
ther Procurator of the priſoners, his friend, and 
of the ſame order ; that he could obtain no an- 


ſwer for a conſiderable time ; and that at laſt, af- | 


ter many entreaties, all he could get out of him, 
was, that I was ſtil] alive. The fight of this good 
friar gave me great conſolation, and the neceſſity 
I was under of leaving the Indies was a trouble to 
us both. He had the humanity to viſit me ſeve- 
ral times, when he requeſted me to return to the 
Indies as ſoon as I ſhould be ſet at liberty, and 
lent me proviſions of various kinds for a voyage, 
which otherwiſe I could never have procured: 
After I had lived in this houſe till the twenty- 
third of January, we were again conducted into 
the hall of the inquiſition, when each of us was 
called in his turn to the board of the holy office, 
there to receive from the hands of the inquiſitor, 
a paper 8 the penances to which we 
were reſpectively ſentenced. I went thither in 
my turn, when laying my- hands on the goſpels, 
was ordered to kneel down, and to promiſe not 
to reveal any of thoſe particulars, which had 
happened in the inquiſition during my impriſon- 
ment. The judge afterwards gave me a paper 
ſigned by himſelf, containing the penance en- 
joined; and as it was ſhort I ſhall tranſcribe it 
word for word, 
Liſt of the penances enjoined, &c. 1. During 
the three years to come, he ſhall confeſs and 
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communicate: The firſt year, every month; 
and the two following, at Eaſter, Whitſuntide, 
Chriſtmas, and the Aſſumption of our Lady. 
2. He ſhall aſſiſt at maſs all Sundays and Feſtiva]s, 
in caſe he has opportunity for ſo doing. 3. Dur- 
ing the ſaid three years, he ſhall daily repeat five 
times the Pater Noſter and Ave Maria, in ho- 
nour of the five wounds of our Saviour Chriſt, 4. 
He ſhall not engage in friendſhip with Heretics, 
or perſons whoſe Rich is in the leaſt ſuſpected, 
which may in any manner prejudice his ſalvation. 
5. He ſhall keep inviolably ſecret, all he has 
either ſeen, ſaid, or heard; as alſo whatever has 
been tranſacted with himſelf, either at the board, 


or other places of the holy office. 
Franciſco Delgado e Matos.” 


It is really amazing for a reaſonable man to 
reflect, that ſovereign princes will degrade them- 
ſelves ſo low as to ſuffer a few Dominican 7 
to trample on all their privileges, to deſpiſe their 
dignity, and to injure their ſubjects. Ignorance 
among the vulgar may induce them to ſubmit to 
the inquiſition, and ſelf- preſervation obliges them 
to be on their guard; but for a ſovereign prince 
to ſee his dignity trampled on, and his ſubjects 
perſecuted, is the worſt of policy that any perſon 
can form the leaſt notion of. There have been 
undoubtedly many exceſſes, committed by reli- 
2 perſons of all denominations, and it is much 

or the honour of the civil power to check them 
in the bud. Every man who fears God and ho- 
nours religion, will treat the clergy with proper 
reſpect; but this muſt be, and always will take 
place, in conſequence of the clergy having done 
their duty; for as our Lord never interfered in 
litical affairs while he was here on earth, ſo it 
is not the duty of his more immediate ſervants to 


me that he had been in great terror for | do ſo. Chriſt could have prayed to his father, 


and he would have ſent him twelve legions of 
| angels, one of whom (by the Divine permiſſion) 
could have in a moment deſtroyed the whole uni- 
verſe, though he did not. 
But if it is inconfiſtent with the religion of 
Jeſus for one body of Chriſtians to perſecute 
another, how much more horrid muſt it be to 
find courts erected, compoſed of divines, whoſe 
ſole buſineſs it is to put all thoſe to death, who 
differ from them in ſentiments. However it is not 
ſimply the putting them to death, that we would 
here take notice of. Great as that crime may 
appear in the ſight of God, and however ſe- 
verely it ought to be puniſhed by men, yet it is 
even trifling when compared with the inquiſition. 
All the circumſtances of aggravated cruelty are 
found united in that court, all ſentiments of be- 
nevolence and humanity are attempted to be 
eraditated, natural feelings are laughed at, and 
conjugal as well as filial duty deſpiſed. And what 
is all this for? Is it in compliance with any rule 
in ſcripture ? Every one who has read the bible, 


knows the contrary. Is it to puniſh criminals for 
any breaches of divine or human laws? Quite 
the contrary ; for the objects of its indignation, 
even thoſe who are Roman Catholics, are in ge- 
neral the moſt peaceable and loyal ſubjects, in 
thoſe countries where they reſide. 

Again, let us attend to the ſentiments as em- 
braced by thoſe who are witneſſes of the public 


executions of thoſe injured people, who are pro- 
; ſecuted 


ſecuted in the inquiſition. It is natural for men 
to pity the unhappy creature who ſuffers for 
crimes; for we may deteſt the crime without hat- 
ing the criminal. Nay, it is but reaſonable we 
do ſo; eſpecially if we know any thing at all of 
our own weakneſs. It is remarkable of Mr. Brad- 
ford, who was burnt alive for the goſpel, that 
whenever he heard of a man committing a crime, 
or ſaw a criminal going to ſuffer, he laid his hand 
upon his breaſt, and ſaid, © I ſhould have done 
« ſo, but for reſtraining grace.” And we are 
told of the great lord chief juſtice Hale, that 


when he pronounced ſentence of death upon pri- 


ſoners, he declared, that “ he felt much for 
« them, but much more for his injured coun- 


<<” 


Such ſentiments as theſe are honourable to 
men of any denomination whatever; but how 
different in thoſe countries, where the inquiſition 
is not only tolerated, but even ſupported by hu- 
man laws! The day ſet apart for the public exe- 
cution of thoſe who are called Heretics, is con- 
ſidered by all ranks of people as a ſolemn feſtival. 
The ſovereign forgets his dignity, the ladies di- 
veſt themſelves of the ſoftneſs peculiar to their 
ſex, and the multitude rejoice in what may juſtly 
be called a human ſacrifice. 

On ſuch melancholy occaſions, the people ſit 
on ſcaffolds erected for the purpoſe, and ſo far 
are they from being affected with the unhappy 
condition of the ſufferers, that they ſeem to enjoy 
a ſavage pleaſure in beholding their torments. 
To ſit in ſuch a manner and fee an animal tor- 
tured to death, is in all reſpects inconſiſtent with 
our characters as men, but in levity to behold 
the ſufferings of our fellow-creatures is truly di- 
abolical. All men cannot comprehend the ſame 
notions, and when they are required, nay, even 
commanded to embrace ſuch as they do not be- 
lieve, it is laying a foundation for the moſt 


horrid perjury, or it is to have men puniſhed in a 


wantonly cruel manner. Every man is to anſwer 
to God for the truth of his ſentiments, and then 
what man is to be judge? It is generous to bear 
with what we conſider as weakneſs, in our fellow- 
creatures, becauſe it is a proof that we are con- 
vinced of our own imperfection; but to impoſe 
our own notions upon every one who 1s not of the 
ſame opinion with ourſelves, is to change the 
whole rational faculties, which muſt be equally as 
difficult as to make all men have the ſame fea- 
tures, and the ſame countenances. But here let 
us acknowledge in candour, that what we have 
ſaid concerning the inquiſition, does not apply, 
nor cannot be applied to the whole body of the 
Roman Catholics at large, nor are the Dominican 
friars to have this charge brought againſt them, 
without particular exceptions. ; 
There are many Roman Catholics in Britain, 

who hold the proceedings carried on in the inqui- 
ſition in the utmoſt abhorrence, and to this may 
be added, that there are many nations where the 
Roman Catholic religion is profeſſed, that would 
never yet admit the inquiſition. The author of 
this, in converſation with a learned Roman Ca- 
tholic prieſt, 'now alive, once mentioned this cir- 


cumſtance to him, and as he (the prieſt) had been 


brought up in Spain, deſired to know whether or 


not he approved of the inquiſition? As near as 


can at a conſiderable diſtance of time, be remem- 
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| bered, the anſwet was in words to the following 


import : 5 5 
| *© The eRabliſhment of the inquiſition was 
originally of a political nature, or at leaſt it 
© was pretended to be ſo by the kings of France, 
c who imagined that the Waldenſes and Albi- 
e genſes were enemies to the regal government. 
Now there is no doubt theſe men were Here- 
tics, who had denied the faith as it is in Chriſt 
Jeſus, and yet Iwill freely acknowledge to you, 
that the church had no authority for meddling 
c with them. It was repreſented to the civil 
% power, that they were followers of that antient 
< ſet of Heretics, called Manicheans; and you 
know that the ſentiments of thoſe Heretics 
were ſubverſive of all the laws enacted for the 
benefit of ſociety. That the Dominicans had 
ſome ſhare in perſecuting thoſe people, cannot 
be denied; but theſe were dark and barbarous 
times, when men had not ſo much as con- 
ſidered the meekneſs of the goſpel, nor diſtin- 
guiſhed between human and divine laws, © 
« From this time, which was in the thirteenth 
century, few perſons were brought into trouble 
on account of their religious ſentiments, till 
towards the latter end of the fifteenth century, 
when Ferdinand of Spain, in conjunction with 
his qygen Iſabella, eſtabliſhed the inquiſition, 
not for the puniſhment of Heretics, ſo much as 
for the extirpation of the Moors, who then in- 
habited the greateſt part of that kingdom. 
There was a neceſlity for this meaſure, con- 
ſiſtent with ſound policy, becauſe it was at that 
time difficult to diſtinguiſh a native Spaniard 
e from a Moor. But unhappily circumſtances 
ce took a very different turn, and Ferdinand and 
his queen Iſabella, became the perſecutors of 
Proteſtants as well as of Mahometans. I will 
freely acknowledge that I hate perſecution, nor 
am I much in love with the character of Fer- 
dinand, and much leſs with that of his queen. 
Ferdinand was a very weak man, and as for 
Iſabella, if we may believe a celebrated French 
author, ſhe was deſtitute of human paſſions. 
Her pride and her bigotry went hand in hand 
together, and ſhe trampled upon the privileges 
of humanity, under the ſtale pretence that ſhe 
was doing God good ſervice,” 
It may be added further, that Mr. Fleury, and 
Dr. Dupin, two learned Frenchmen, and in every 
reſpe& members of the church of Rome, have in 
their eccleſiaſtical hiſtories condemned the inqui- 
ſition as totally oppoſite to every principle in 
Chriſtianity. But the great Fenelon, archbiſhop 
of Cambray, has carried the idea much farther ; 
and aſſerts, that perſecution in religious matters 
is inconſiſtent with ſound policy, by tending to 
rob a ſovereign of thoſe ſubjects, whoſe induſtry 
is the ſource of his wealth and the ſupport of his 
regal dignity. 

But let the proceedings in the inquiſition be 
conſidered in whatever light the reader pleaſes, 
thus much is certain, that it is wrong to appoint 
thoſe men to be judges who have entered into 
the clerical order. In all thoſe countries where 
the Roman Catholic religion is profeſſed, the 
clergy are prohibited from marrying, and what- 
ever may be their paſſions in other reſpects, 
any man, who knows any thing of the world, 
will acknowledge that they cannot have the ſame 
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tender feelings, as a father or a huſband, This 
is a moſt ſhocking conſideration, and yet not more 
ſhocking than true ; and therefore it becomes a 
duty incumbent upon all the princes in the Ro- 
man Catholic countries, to prevent as far as lays 
in their power, the clergy from ſitting in courts 
of civil judicature. All thoſe who are to judge 
in human actions, ought, at leaſt, to have human 
aſſions; for we mortals are ſuch a compoſition 
of fleſh and blood, that there is no other way of 
dealing with us. ; 

. We have been the more explicit on this ſubject, 
becauſe many perſons are apt to believe, that all 
the Roman Catholics are friends to the _ 
ſition, whereas there are many worthy perſons 
among them who abhor the thought. It is, how- 
ever, a duty incumbent upon thoſe who live in 
England, to cenvince Proteſtants, that they are 


s 
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not perſecutors; for as they have lately obtained 
a more than ordinary indulgence from the civil 
power, ſo gratitude-ſhould teach them to make a 
proper uſe of it. And thus we hope we have 
treated of the inquiſition with candour, nor do we 
deſire to dwell upon the vices, and much leſs on 
the weakneſſes of our fellow- creatures. We are 
often blinded by an improper uſe of our rational 
faculties, and this ſhould teach us to look towards 
Divine Revelation. Here we find the veil drawn 
aſide, and the way to everlaſting happineſs point- 
ed out in ſo clear a manner, that even fools can- 
not, unleſs wilfully perverſe, miſtake their way. 
Carnal religion is develiſh, bur “ the wiſdom 
ce that is from above, is firſt pure, then peace, 
tc able, full of gentleneſs, and good fruits, with- 
out partiality and without hypocriſy.” James 
I. 17. 


The HISTORY of the WALDENSES, and 
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1 was ſaid by our Saviour, that he would 


build his church upon a rock, and that the 
ates of hell ſhould not prevail againſt it; by 
which we muſt underſtand, that from the time of 
his ſending the Holy Ghoſt upon his diſciples, 
there were to be always ſome in the world who 
were to keep his commandments without being 
tainted with idolatry, or led away by errors. The 
learned Dr. Newton, biſhop of Briſtol, has at- 
tended to this in his Diſſertations on the Pro- 
phecies, and his lordſhip has made it appear, 
that even in the darkeſt times there have been 
Jome perſons who were not led away by the ge- 
neral corruption of ſentiments, and profligacy of 
manners. This may ſeem rather a paradox to 
thoſe who have not had an opportunity of ſtudy- 
ing hiſtory, which is frequently the caſe, it being 
a object that requires great judgement, univerſal 
reading, and ſerious reflections from time to 
time. 

That an almoſt univerſal darkneſs overſpread 
the nations, where the name of Chriſt was men- 
tioned, cannot be denied, and this ſable cloud 
continued to become more and more gloomy, 
from the ſixth, down to the ſixteenth century, 
when the glorious light of the reformation diſ- 
pelled the darkneſs that long bound, as it were 
with fetters, the children of men, and laid open 
to them the myſtery of the everlaſting goſpel. 


We read in 1 Kings xix, that when Elijah the 


-prophet was called upon by the ſtill ſmall voice 
in the wilderneſs, he anfwered, that he only was 
left in Iſrael to worſhip the true God, But let us 
remember the anſwer ; © I have ſeven thouſand 
cc jn Iſrael, who have not bowed the knees unto 
« Baal, and the mouths that have not kiſſed 
« him.“ If then it was ſo under a law of carnal 
ordinances ? And did God take fo much care of a 
church, which in all its ceremonies was only a 


type of the goſpel diſpenſation ? And ſhall he 


| not have regard to the things typified ? Did his 
Almighty power, his infinite wiſdom, and his 
more than univerſal benevolence, extend to a diſ- 
penſation that was to be aboliſhed, and ſhall not 
the ſame glorious attributes be exerted in favour 
of the goſpel of Chriſt, that was propheſied of, 
even from the fall of man till the fulneſs of time 
came, when God ſent forth his ſon, born of a 
woman, made under the law, that he might make 
an atonement for ſinners, and become the Saviour 


of his people ? 

Yes : it is impoſſible, that God could leave 
himſelf without a witneſs under the goſpel, eſpe- 
cially as the ſon of his love had, by his merits - 
and ſufferings, laid the foundation of ſuch a glo- 
rious fabric. Chriſt himſelf, while he told that 
many of his diſciples would forſake him, and that 
when he came again, he would hardly find faith 
on the earth, never intimated that he was to be 
totally forgotten, otherwiſe the famous prophecy 
would have been rendered void, „That God 
* ſhould ſet up an everlaſting kingdom, of which 
ce there ſhould be no end.” And the apoſtles, 
when they foretold the riſe, reign, and downfall 
of anti-chriſt, always declared that, to the end 
of the world, ſome would be found to profeſs the 
goſpel in purity, and practiſe its duties in ſin- 
cerity, Not that all theſe witneſſes were to agree 
in non-efſentials, but only, that in all things of 
a fundamental nature they were to be united. 
That is, they were to look for ſalvation only in 
the word of God, and through the merits of 
Chriſt, without paying any regard to thoſe ſmaller 
peculiarities, which cannot make men either 
better or worſe. 

It is therefore proper, that we ſhould enquire 
where we muſt look for thoſe profeſſors of true 
Chriſtianity, whom we have intimated were to be 
found in the world, when all the reſt of the pro- 
feſſors of our holy religion knew no more * 

| he . 


the name? To this we would anſwer, that there 
have not only been individuals, who rejected the 
errors of popery in all ages, but there have been 
likewiſe whole communities, who, rather than 
defile their conſciences, have retired to the moſt 
inhoſpitable deſerts, and worſhipped God in 

urity. 
8 The firſt of theſe who claim our notice, are 
the Waldenſes, ſo called from Peter Waldo, or 
Waldius, a man of ſome repute in France, in 
the twelfth century, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
oppoling the doctrines of the church of Rome, 
and maintaining many of the pure principles of 
Chriſtianity. They became ſo numerous, that a 
cruſade was raiſed againſt them by order of the 
pope, who charged them with holding ſentiments 
entirely ſubverlive of Chriſtianity, ſuch as the 
following, with many others, for it is remarkable 
of popery, that it knows no bounds for its malice, 
and the Papiſts have aſſigned a reaſon for the 
origin of theſe people, which, with the reſt of the 
falſe charges, 1s here ſet down. F $00. 

It happened, at Lyons, in a great concourſe of 
people, that one of them fell down on a ſudden 


. dead z. at which, all that were preſent were ex- 


tremely terrified, in particular one Peter Wal- 
dius, who immediately ſold his goods, divided 
them amongſt the poor, and retired. Great mul- 
titudes preſently flocking unto him, he, being 
ſomething of a ſcholar, read and explained to 
them the New Teſtament in their own tongue, 
and inſtructed them in the true principles of the 
Chriſtian Religion. The number of his diſciples 
increaſing greatly, this ſect ſpread, and prevailed 
every where. 

The charges againſt them were. 1. That they 
acknowledged two principles, the one good, the 
other evil ; the firſt, creator all things inviſible 
and ſpiritual ; the ſecond, creator of bodies, and 
guardian of the Old Teſtament. 2. That they 
admitted likewiſe two Chriſts ; the one wicked, 
who was he that had appeared on earth ; the other 
good, who was not yet come. 3. That they 
denied the reſurrection of the body, and believed, 
that the ſouls of men are demons ſent into their 
bodies for the puniſhment of their ſins. 4. That 
they condemned all the ſacraments of the church, 
and believed marriage to be unlawful, As to 
their manner of life, there were ſaid to be two 
ſorts of people among them, the perfect, and 
the believers. The perfect boaſted of their liv- 
ing in continence, of eating neither fleſh, eggs, 
nor cheeſe. The believers lived like other men, 
and were even looſe in their morals ; but they 
were perſuaded they ſhould be ſaved by the faith 
of the perfect, and that none were damned, who 
received impoſition of hands from them. 

But, this charge againſt them was only ca- 
lumny : for Æneas Sylvius, giving an account of | 
them, ſays, that this ſect had a great appearance 
of piety ; that they lived juſtly before men, and | 
believed all the articles of the creed; and that 


they only blaſphemed the church of Rome and | 
the clergy. But it was their oppoling the received | 


of the eccleſiaſtics, that drew upon them the 

ſtorm, which ended in their perſecution. 
However, that theſe were groſs falſhoods, will 

appear evident from thoſe writers who lived near 


their times, for it is well known theſe people were 
22 | 


* 
doctrines of that church, and the corrupt manners 
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the deſcendants of tlioſe who had never forſaken 
the goſpel, but ſought to maintain it in its primi- 

tive purity. Nay, the very articles they embraced 


Proteſtants, as will appear from the following 
abſtract: 

1. That holy oil is not to be mingled in bap- 
tiſm. 2. That all ſuch prayers are ſuperſtitious 
and vain, which are made over the oil, ſalt, wax, 
incenſe, boughs of olives and palms, eccleſiaſtical 
garments, chalices, church-yards, and ſuch like 
things. 3. That time is ſpent in vain, in eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſingings and ſaying the canonical hours. 
4. That fleſh and eggs may be eaten in Lent; 
and that there.is no merit in abſtinence at ſuch 
times. 5. That when neceſſity requires, all ſorts 
of perſons may marry, miniſters as well as others. 


| 6. That auricular confeſſion is not neceſſary. 7. 


That confirmation is not a ſacrament. 8. That 
obedience is not to be performed to the pope. g. 
That miniſters ſhould live upon tithes and offer- 
ings. Io. That there is no difference between a 


biſhop and a miniſter. 11. That it is not the 
dignity, but deſerts of a Preſbyter, that make 
him a better man. 12. That they adminiſter the 
ſacrament, without the accuſtomed form of the 
Roman church. 13. They ſaid that images were 
to be taken out of churches, and that to adore 


them, was idolatry. 14: They contemned the 


pope's indulgences, and ſaid, that they were of no 
virtue. 15. They refuſed to take any oath, where- 
by they ſhould be forced to accuſe themſelves 
or their friends. 16. They maintained their mi- 
niſters out of their own purſes, thinking it un- 
reaſonable that ſuch ſhould be diverted from their 
{tudies, whilſt they were forced to get their 
livings with their own hands. 17. They held, 
that the miracles done in the church of Rome, 
were falſe miracles. 18. That the religion of the 
Friar Mendicants was invented by the devil. 19. 
That the pope of Rome was not infallible. 
20. That whoredom and ſtews were not to be 
permitted, under pretence of avoiding adultery 
and rapes. 21. That there is no purgatory, 
wherein the ſouls of the deceaſed are to be purged 
before they be admitted into heaven. 22. That 
a Preſbyter, falling into ſcandalous fin, ought to 
be ſuſpended from his office, till he had ſuf- 
ficiently teſtified his repentance. 23. That the 
ſaints deceaſed, are not to be worſhipped and 
prayed unto. 24. That it matters not for the 
place of their burial, whether it were holy or no. 
25. They admitted no extreme unction amongſt 
the ſacraments of the church. 26. They ſaid, 
that maſſes, indulgences, and prayers, do not 
profit the dead. 27. They admitted no prayers 
but ſuch as did correſpond with the Lord's 
Prayer ; which they made the rule of all their 
prayers. 28. Laſtly, Though their adverſaries 
charged them with holding, that every layman 
might freely preach to the people, yet they had 


| biſhops, and orders amongſt themſelves; as the 
| order of Bulgary, the order of Druguria : And 
| they who were their miniſters, were ordained 


thereunto, though they were not of the Romiſh 


inſtitution ; as Nicolus Viguierious, and others 
| report of them. 


Waldo himſelf went into Dauphiny, con- 
verſing in the mountains of the ſame province, 
with certain rude perſons, yet capable of re- 

| e Cedilving 


are in ſubſtance the ſame with the ſentiments of 


|? 
r n 
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ceiving his doctrine: His diſciples alſo ſpread 
into Picardy, whence they were called Picards. 
Againſt whom afterwards king Philip (influenced 
by eccleſiaſtical perſons) rook up arms, and 
overthrew three hundred houſes of gentlemen 
that followed them, and deſtroyed ſome walled 
towns, purſuing them into Flanders, whither 
they fled, and cauſing many of them there to be 
burnt. This perſecution cauſed many of them 
to fly into Germany and Alſatia, where they 
ſpread their doctrine; and ſhortly after, the 
biſhops of Mayence and Straſburgh, raiſed up a 
great perſecution againſt them, cauſing five and 
thirty burgheſſes of Mayence, to be burnt in 
one fire, and eighteen in another, who with great 
conſtancy ſuffered death. At Straſburgh eighty 
were burnt, at the inſtance of the biſhop ; yet 
multitudes of people received ſuch edification 
by the exhortations, conſtancy, and patience of 
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the protection he found, by which he had eſcaped 
condemnation, wrote to the biſhops of England, 
to cauſe him to be apprehended; or, if they 
could not do that, to "+ jonny him to Rome; 
and, at the ſame time, ſent them nineteen pro- 
poſitions advanced by Wickliffe, which he con- 
demned as heretical or erroneous. The doctrine 
contained in thoſe propolitions may be reduced 
to four heads. 1. That God had'not given tem- 

ral poſſeſſions to the church, to be enjoyed by 
ier for ever; and that princes might deprive her 
of them. 2. That the church could not make 
uſe of excommunications and cenſures, for ex- 
acting, or preſerving temporal revenues. 3. That 
every prieſt, lawfully ordained, had ſufficient 
power to adminiſter the ſacraments, and conſe 
quently to abſolve every contrite perſon from 
all ſins whatſoever. 4. That eccleſiaſtics, and 
even the Roman pontiff, might be rebuked and 


accuſed even by lay-men. Gregory's letter hay- 
ing been brought into England after king Ed- 
ward's death, and delivered to the prelates of 
the kingdom, they held a council at Lambeth, 
Wickliffe was ſummoned to it, appeared at it, 


theſe martyrs, that Anno 1315, in pe county of 
Paſſau, and about Bohemia, there were above | 
eighty thouſand perſons that made profeſſion of | 
the ſame faith. 

Anno Chriſti 1160, ſome of them came into | 


England, and at Oxford were puniſhed in the | 
moſt barbarous and cruel manner, as ever were 
any Chriſtians for religion ſake, before that time; 
and three years after in the council of Turon, or 
Towers, in France, pope Alexander IH. made a 
decree, that theſe goſpellers, and all their fa- 
vourers, ſhould be excommunicated ; and that 
none ſhould ſend them any thing, or buy any 
thing of them, according as it} was 12 
ſied. Revel. xiii, 17. But notwithſtan ing all 
theſe devices, they had goodly churches in Bul- 
gary, Croatia, Dalmatia, and Hungary. 

The ſame ſentiments were embraced by the 
Albigenſes, who were called ſo from their firſt 
ſettling in Albi, a province ſubject to the popes. 
In Germany and in England they were called 
Lollards, a word not rightly underſtood by many 
writers; but it appears evident, from what has 
been written on this ſubject by Lord Hales, that 

it was owing to their ſinging hymns in their own 
language, in oppoſition to the Roman Catholics, 
who chaunt their litanies in latin. Theſe people 
became very numerous about the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, and their ſentiments 
were embraced by the famous John Wickliffe, of 
whom we have the following account; f 

John Wickliffe was doctor and profeſſor of 
divinity in the univerſity of Oxford, and rector 
of Lutterworth in Lincolnſhire. He was in 
great eſteem in the univerſity, when the conteſts, 
which happened between the monks and ſeculars, 
members of the univerſity, engaged him to de- 
clare againſt the church of Rome. He began 
with attacking the juriſdiction of the pope and 
the biſhops, and thereby drew ſeveral great men 
over to his ſide, particularly John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaſter, and Henry lord Percy. 
Upon the clergy's complaining of his doctrine, 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury ſummoned him to 
a council, which he held at London in 1377. 
Wickliffe came thither, accompanied by the 
duke of Lancaſter, who- had at that time the 
_ greateſt ſhare in the government of the kingdom: 

there he defended himſelf, and was abſolved. 
Gregory XI. being informed of the doctrine 


— iꝙſ _ — — 


which Wickliffe ſpread all over England, and of 


* 


and avoided condemnation a ſecond time, through 
the'interpoſition of the great men, and the peo- 
ple, who declared themſelves fo vehemently for 
him that the biſhops durſt not do any thing but 
enj6tn him ſilence. The troubles, which hap- 
pened in the kingdom under the minority of 
Richard II. gave Wickliffe free ſcope to ſpread 
his opinions, and to gain over many diſciples. 
William Courtney, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
being deſirous to put a ſtop to Wickliffe's far- 
ther attempts, aſſembled a council of eight 
biſhops, and ſeveral doctors, at London, in May 
1382; in which he condemned twenty-four pro- 
poſitions of Wickliffe and his diſciples, viz. ten 
as heretical, and fourteen as erroneous, and con- 
trary to the deciſions of the church. The firſt 
ten were theſe: 1. That the ſubſtance of the 
material bread and wine remains in the euchariſt 
after conſecration. 2. That, in that ſacrament, 
the accidents do not ſubſiſt without the ſubject. 
3. That Jeſus Chriſt is not there, identically, 
truly, and really, by his proper corporeal pre- 
ſence. 4. That a biſhop, or prieſt, under deadly 
ſin, can neither ordain, conſecrate, nor baptize. 
55 That when a man is contrite, as he ought to 

e, outward confeſſion is uſeleſs. 6. That there 
is no foundation for the maſs in the goſpel of 
Jeſus Chriſt. 7. That God is forced to obey the 
devil. 8. That if the pope be a reprobate or 
wicked man, and conſequently a limb of the 
devil, he has no power over believers. 9. That 
no pope ought to be acknowledged ſince Urban 
VI. and that we ought to live, like the Greeks, 
according to our own laws. 10. That it 1s con- 
trary to the ſcripture, for any eccleſiaſtics to have 
any temporal poſſeſſions or revenues. The er- 
roneous propoſitions relate to excommunication, 
preaching, the revenues of the church, and reli- 
gious orders, 

Two divines, Wickliffe's diſciples, being 1n- 
terrogated upon theſe propoſitions, anſwered, 
that they believed them to be heretical and er- 
roneous in ſome ſenſe. As to Wickliffe himſelf, 
he came to the council, and ſome hiſtorians tell 
us, he gave in a confeſſion of faith, in which he 


retracted his errors, and acknowledged the real 
| x4 preſence 


obtained a declaration from king Richard againſt 
fuch as ſhould teach or preach their doctrine, by 
which the archbiſhops and biſhops were allowed 
to ſeize them. In conſequence of this edict, the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury cauſed ſuch Wick- 
tiffites to be put into priſon, as taught or wrote 
with warmth. Wickliffe died ſoon after at Lut- 
terworth, on the thirty-firſt of December, 1 384, 
teaving behind him ſeveral writings in defence of 
his doctrines, and many diſciples, who continued 
to teach them. 
Thomas Arundel, who ſucceeded William 
Courtney in the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, 
held a provincial council at London in 1396, in 
which he condemned eighteen propoſitions drawn 
out of Wickliffe's works. Theſe articles are, 
1. Againſt the real preſence of the body and 
blood of Jeſus Chriſt in the euchariſt. 2. Con- 
cerning baptiſm ; that the children of the righ- 
teous may be ſaved without being baptized. 
3. Concerning confirmation; that prieſts may 
adminiſter it. 4. Concerning orders ; that there 
ought to be but two orders in the church, that 
of prieſts, and that of deacons. 5. Concerning 
marriage ; that marriages between aged perſons, 
the end whereof 1s not to have children, are not 
true marriages ; that the impediments of conſan- 
guity and affinity are human conſtitutions with- 
out foundation; and that, in contracting mar- 
riages, it is not neceſſary to make uſe of terms 
bee witneſſes. 6. That it is not lawful for ec- 
cleſiaſtics to have temporal poſſeſſions. 7. That 
unction of the ſick is not a ſacrament. 8. That 
whatever happens, does neceſſarily happen. In 
fine, Thomas Arundel entirely proſcribed the 
hereſy of Wickliffe, by the conſtitutions which 
he made in the ſynod held at Oxford in 1408, 
ubliſhed at London next year, and confirmed 
by the king's authority. In 1413, pope John 
XXIII. condemned Wickliffe's books, in a coun- 
cil at Rome ; and the Engliſh prelates, ſupported 
by the king's authority, uſed their utmoſt en- 
deavours wholly to extirpate this hereſy out 
of the kingdom, and to hinder it from being 
publickly eſtabliſhed and preached ; by which 
means it was entirely extinguiſhed, or at leaſt 
almoſt extinguiſhed, -in England. But the 
writings of Wickliffe having been carried into 
Bohemia by one of his ſcholars called Peter 
Payne, were ſpread in a very ſhort time, and 
converted ſeveral members of the univerſity of 
Prague. | 

Another name by which they were called was 
that of Huſſites, becauſe they were the diſciples 
of John Huſs, a Bohemian, and curate of the 
chapel of Bethlehem at Prague ; who, about the 
year 1414, embraced, and defended, the opinion 
of Wickliffe of England; for which he was 
cited before the council of Conſtance, and, re- 
fuling to renounce his ſuppoſed errors, was con- 
demned to be burnt alive ; which ſentence was 
accordingly executed upon him at Conſtance. 
It is evident, in what the pretended hereſy of 
John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague, who ſuffered 
with him, conſiſted, from the anſwer they made 
to the council, when they were admoniſhed to 
conform to the church's ſentiments, ** They 
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pteſence of Jeſus Chriſt in the euchariſt. Be that 
as it will, the council condemned the hereſies | 
and errors of Wickliffe and his diſciples, and || Rome, and all other churches of the world, were 
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were lovers (they ſaid) of the holy goſpel, and 
true diſciples of Chriſt; that the church of 


widely departed from the apoſtolical traditions ; 
that the clergy ran after pleaſures and riches ; 
that they lorded it over the people, affected the 
higheſt ſeats at entertainments, and bred horſes 
and dogs; that the revenues of the church, 
which belonged to the poor members of Chriſt, 
were conſumed in vanity and wantonneſs ; and 
that the priefts were ignorant of the command- 
ments of God, or, if they did know them, paid 
but little regard to them.” 

They were ſometimes called Bohemian Bre- 
thren, and they treated the pope and cardinals as 
Anti-chriſt, and the church of Rome as the 


whore ſpoken of in the Revelations. They re- 


jected the ſacraments of the Romiſh church, and 


they choſe laymen for their miniſters, They 
held the holy ſcriptures for the only rule of faith ; 
and their miniſters obſerved none of the ceremo- 
nies of the Romiſh church in the celebration of 
the maſs, nor made uſe of any other prayer 
than the Lord's-Prayer. They conſecrated lea- 
vened bread, and they allowed no adoration, but 
of Jeſus Chriſt, in the communion. They re- 
baprized all ſueh as joined themſelves to their 
congregation ; and they abhorred the worſhip of 
ſaints, and images, prayers for the dead, celibacy, 
vows, and faſts, and kept none of the feſtivals, 
but Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide. 

In 1504, they were accuſed by the Catholics 
to king Ladiſlaus II. to whom they preſented a 
confeſſion of faith. In it they declared, they 
held the three creeds, the Apoſtles, the Nicene, 
and the Athanaſian; and they aſſerted, that the 
miniſtry of the church conſiſts in preaching 
ſound doctrine. They defined baptiſm to be a 
ſign of the inward purity of the ſoul procured 
by faith; and they acknowledged, that both 
adults and infants ought to be baptized. Con- 
cerning the euchariſt, they denied tranſubſtan- 
tiation, and rejected all prayers attending the 
conſecration of the elements, alledging that the 
prieſt ought not to add any thing to the words 
of Jeſus Chriſt, or do any thing more than he 
did at the laſt ſupper. They held marriage to 
be a type of the union betwixt Chriſt and his 
church: and they allowed extreme unction to 
the ſick and dying. After ſetting down their 
confeſſion of faith, they implored the king's 
indulgence ; but notwithſtanding their petition, 
Ladiſlaus publiſhed an edi& againſt them, for- 
bidding them to hold any meetings, either pri- 
vately or publickly. This drew from them a 
ſecond remonſtrance, in which they declared 
that they ſeparated from the church of- Rome, 
on account of the wickedneſs of its biſhops, 
who had forſaken the truth, and thereby loſt the 
power of the keys. In this remonſtrance, they 
peremptorily rejected the invocation and worſhip 
of the Virgin Mary, and the Saints. 

- Luther had no ſooner declared himſelf againſt 
the church of Rome, than the Bohemian bre- 
thren endeavoured to join his party; and at firſt 
that reformer ſhewed great averſion to this ſeCt; 
but the Bohemians ſending their deputies to ham, 
in 1523, With a full account of their doctrines, 
he allowed them in all points, except in what 


related to the euchariſt ; and acknowledged, that 


they 
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they were a ſociety of Chriſtians, whoſe doctrine 
came near to the purity of the goſpel. This 
ſect publiſhed another confeſſion of faith in 1535, 
in which they profeſſed to have renounced Ana- 
baptiſm, which they at firſt practiſed: upon which 
a union was concluded with the Lutherans, and 
afterwards with the Zuinglians, whoſe opinions 
from thenceforth they continued to follow. 
From all theſe circumſtances and different 
names, by which they were called, and the tenets 
they embraced, we find that they were, in many 
reſpects, little different from Proteſtants. Their 
pefſeverance in theſe tenets, may likewiſe ſerve 
to prove the truth of what we have already aſ- 
ſerted, namely, that in all ages, even the darkeſt, 
there were ſome perſons who made profeſſion of 
the truth, and although they differed in trifling 
matters, yet they agreed in thoſe fundamental 
articles of faith, upon which ſalvation depends. 
Theſe profeſſors of the goſpel contributed much 
towards promoting the reformation, for be- 
ing very numerous, they joined themſelves either 
to Calvin or Luther, or ſuch others as oppoſed 
* 4 This was what the popes little expected; 
or it is probable, that they believed that all theſe 
eople, whom they conſidered as Heretics, had 
— totally aboliſhed, whereas they became for- 
midable to the papal power, and they will ever 
be eſteemed for the glorious ſtand they made for 
the truth. It is certain, that many of theſe people 
were cruelly perſecuted, and driven from place to 
place; but ſuch was the goodneſs of Divine 
Providence, that ſome of them continued to re- 
ſide in deſerts till upwards of an hundred years 
after the reformation. Undoubtedly this was 
owing to the numerous wars that were carried on 
during that period, among the European nations; 
but no ſooner had princes, or rather illuſtrious 
robbers, diſtreſſed their neighbours abroad, than 
they let looſe their diabolical fury upon their own 
ſubjects at home. This part of their conduct was 
either mean or ſuperſtitious, or it was both. It 
was mean, if they did in compliance with the dic- 
tates of the popes, becauſe they ought to have 
had more regard to their dignity. A prince, 
who is a man of honour, will take the advice of 
his ſubjects, but in politics he ſhould never be 
dictated to by prieſts. Let the clergy attend to 
their duty, but let them never meddle with ſe- 
cular affairs. Policy 1s a robe that will fit un- 
gracefully upon them, and while princes give 
them encouragement to go out of the line of 
their duty, they degrade their regal dignity. 
Again, if the European princes perſecute their 
ſubjects from motives of ſuperſtition, it is even 
worſe than what we have already mentioned. It 
will ſerve to ſhew, that thoſe princes have never 
conſidered either the ſtrength or the weakneſs of 
the human underſtanding. And as for their own 
intereſts as ſovereigns they muſt be totally ſtran- 
gers to it. In all nations, where a proper tolera- 
tion in religious ſentiments is allowed, the prince 
is diſtinguilhed for his greatneſs, on account of 
the number and wealth of his ſubjects ; but per- 
ſecution, by driving uſeful perſons out of a coun- 
try, makes the prince an object of contempt, de- 
prives his ſubjects of wealth, and ſuppoſing a 
neighbouring power ſhould invade his territories, 
they are eaſily ſubdued for the want of internal 
reſources. hy J k 
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We are told by a very reſpectable French author, 
that the perſecution raiſed in France by the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantz, drove at leaſt fifteen 
hundred thouſand uſeful men out of that country, 
Princes, wiſer than Lewis XIV. gave encourage- 
ment to thoſe refugees, and in Denmark, Bran- 
denburgh, but more particular in England, 
thoſe manufactures were eſtabliſhed, which have 
drained the wealth of France, and taught un- 
thinking men to know, that the iron hand of op- 
preſſion will never anſwer any ſalutary end. We 
ſhall conclude this article with the following re- 
markable narrative from biſhop Burnet's Travels, 
which will ſerve to ſhew, firſt, that even perſecu- 
tion itſelf could not totally obliterate the truth of 
the goſpel, and ſecondly, that people perſecuted 
on account of their religious ſentiments, will 
leave the places where they were born, and ſeek 
refuge in countries where they can be treated with 
humanity. It is well known, that few men ever 
lived in the world, who had more enlarged notions 
of the natural rights of mankind than biſhop 
Burnet, and with reſpect to religious freedom, or 
liberty, he often became an advocate for thoſe 
who differed from him in ſentiments; 

His words are, © I ſhall conclude what I have 
to ſay concerning the Griſons, with a very ex- 
traordinary ſtory, which I had both from the mi- 
niſters of Coire and ſeveral other gentlemen, that 
ſaw, in April 1685, about five hundred perſons 
of different ſexes and ages, that paſt through that 
town, who gave this account of themſelves. They 
were the inhabitants of a valley in Triol, belong- 
ing, for the greateſt part, to the archbiſhoprick 
of Saltſburgh, but ſome of them were in the 
dioceſſes of Trent and Breſſe; they ſeemed to be 
a remnant of the old Waldenſes. They wor- 
ſhipped neither images nor ſaints, and they be- 
lieved the ſacrament was only a commemoration 
of the death of Chriſt; and in many other points 
they had their peculiar opinions different from 
thoſe of the church of Rome; they knew nothing 
either of Lutherans or Calviniſts, and the Gri- 
ſons, though their neighbours, had never heard 
of this nearneſs of theirs to the Proteſtant re- 
ligion. They had maſs ſaid among them; but 
ſome years ſince, ſome of the valley going over to 
Germany to earn ſomewhat by their labour, hap- 
pened to go into the Palatinate, where they were 
better inſtructed in matters of religion, and theſe 
brought back with them into the valley, the 
Heidelberg cathechiſm, together with ſome other 
German books, which run over the valley ; and 
they being before that in a good diſpoſition, 
thoſe books had ſuch an effect upon them, that 
they gave over going to maſs any more, and be- 
gan to worſhip God in a way more ſuitable to the 
rules ſet down in ſcripture. Some of their prieſts 
concurred with them in this happy change, but 
others that adhered ſtill to the maſs, went and 
gave the archbiſhop of Saltſburgh an account of 
it, upon which he ſent ſome into the country to 
examine the truth of the matter, to exhort them 
to return to maſs, and to threaten them with all 
ſeverity if they continued obſtinate : ſo they ſee- 
ng a terrible ſtorm ready to break upon them, 
reſolved to abandon their houſes and all they had, 
rather than ſin againſt their conſciences: and the 
whole inhabitants of the yalley, old and young, 


men and women, to the number of two thouſand, 
1 | divided 
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divided themſelves into ſeveral bodies, ſome in- 
tended to go to Brandenburgh, others to the Pa- 
latinate, and about five hundred took the way of 
Coire, intending to diſperſe themſelves in Swit- 
zerland. The miniſters told me they were much 
edified with their ſimplicity and modeſty, for a 
collection being made for them, they deſired only 
a little bread to carry them on their way. 
Theſe ſeem to have been the laſt remains of 
the Waldenſes, or Albigenſes, and from the 


> | 


whole we may draw the following concluſion, 
That till Chriſt comes again to judge the world, 
there will be found ſome who are not aſhamed of 
his goſpel. Of this we ſhall have occaſion to 
treat more fully hereafter, when we come to write 
of the different denominations of Proteſtants ; 
but the nature of our plan leads us to give a par- 
ticular account of the Greek Church, its origin, 
doctrines, worſhip, diſcipline, and government. 
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obliged to take notice of ſeveral paſſages in 
civil hiſtory, in order to elucidate its antient 
and modern ſtate, and in this we have the beſt 
authority ; for this church, however much it may 
be deſpiſed at preſent, was once the moſt louriſhing 
in the world. The Greeks had churches and 


1. treating of the Greek Church, we are 


convents all along, from Dalmatia to Conſtan- 


tinople, and from thence to Syria, including all 
the Leſſer Aſia. In Africa they had churches 


throughout Egypt and Ethiopia, and even to 


this day there are ſome remains of them. At 


preſent, the Greeks are extremely numerous in 
the Levant; for although the Turkiſh religion is 


that eſtabliſhed by law, yet there are above ten 


Greek Chriſtians for every Mahometan. It like- | 


wiſe is the eſtabliſhed religion in great part of 


Ruſſia, ſo that we cannot be miſtaken in giving 
a proper account of every thing worthy of notice | 


in their churches. ö | 


All our travellers, who viſited thoſe places where | 


the religion of the Greeks is profeſſed, have given 


us very diſtinct accounts of them, and as to what 
they were in the middle ages, we have a full ac- || C | 
| riety of circumſtances made the weſtern church 


count in the hiſtory of the lower empire. 
When Conſtantine the Great removed the ſeat 


of empire from Rome to Byzantium, and built | 
the famous city of Conſtantinople, he did not | 
conſider that he was laying the foundation of 
many different kingdoms, particularly in Europe. 


The Huns, Goths, and Vandals, who inhabited 
the countries, now called Hungary, Poland, and 
along the coaſts of the Baltic Sea, from their 
manner of living in ſobriety, became ſo numerous, 
that they could not find room in their own coun- 
tries, although they were very extenſive. Another 
circumſtance contributed towards their invading 
the Roman empire, and that was the account that 


had been brought-them by ſome ſoldiers, who had | 


deſerted from their legions, and taken ſhelter 
among theſe barbarians. - Theſe gave them ſuch a 
character of the ſouthern parts of Europe, that they 


reſolved to invade them. This was entirely con- 
ſiſtent with their characters, for as they had little 


or no employment at home, it was natural for 

them to ſeek out more agreeable habitations. 

Indeed, the effeminancy of the Romans, and the 

diſtracted ſtate of the empire were ſuch as gave 
22 
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them, as it were, an invitation. Theſe bar- 
bart continued to pour themſelves in nu- 
merous bodies into Italy, France and Spain, and 
although my were frequently driven home to 
their own deſerts, yet that only ſerved to ſtimu- 
late them the more to make new attempts, and 
by fighting with the Romans they learned the 
art of war, Thus the Roman empire ſunk under 
the weight of its own greatneſs, like all the other 
empires that had been before it, and probably all 
that come afterwards will ſhare the ſame fate, 
But that which was more important, was the 
change that took place between the eaſtern and 
weſtern churches, and this was occaſioned by di- 
viding the empire. It is true, that for a con- 
ſiderable time the biſhops of Rome did not aſpire 
to any pretentions above their brethren ; but as 
pride is the mother of tyranny, ſo the biſhops of 
Rome found a proper opportunity for eſtabliſhing 
| their power. This did not happen till many years 
after the death of Conſtantine, for that emperor 
had too much good ſenſe to ſuffer one biſhop ta 
exerciſe anthority over another, Happy for the 
church had it continued ſo afterwards, bat a va- 


— 


as eaſy a conqueſt for the popes, as the weſtern 
empire was to the barbarians. 

As Rome was left defenceleſs, it was neceſſary 
that ſome perſon ſhould exerciſe the civil power, 
and as the clergy were at that time much eſteem- 
ed, nothing was more natural than for the people 
to put themſelves under the protection of the 
popes. Another circumſtance was, that great 
diſputes having frequently ariſen among the 
clergy, they referred the deciſion of them to the 
biſhops of Rome. Some of the Greek biſhops 
were weak enough to do ſo, and at laſt the bi- 
ſhop of Rome claimed the privilege of exer- 
ciling his authority over all the Chriſtian world. 
| This greatly alarmed thoſe biſhops of the 
| Eaſtern church, who ſought to maintain the li- 
berties of their Chriſtian: people, for they flatly 
refuſed to ſubmit to the decrees of the pope, and 
this laid the foundation of a ſchiſm between both 
churches, which has-continued to this day. Nay, 
we are aſſured, that their averſion to the church 
of Rome is ſuch, that, being extremely ignorant, 
they will ſubmit to believe every thing, let it be 

| | U u u ever 


' 


| 
| 
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ever ſo abſurd, ſo as they are not required to 
ſubmit to the popes, whom they never mention 
without ſome terms of reproach. 

In corrupting the purity of the goſpel, the 
Greeks haye kept equal pace with the Roman 
Catholics, for Ang, in ſome things we find 
them not ſo groſs as the latter, yet in other of 
their ceremonies they are more ridiculous, The 
Latins have frequently inſulted the Greeks, by 
telling them they were in a deplorable ſtate, be- 
cauſe they would not ſubmit to the pope's ſupre- 
macy, and the Greeks have retorted the charge, 
by telling the Roman Catholics, that the patri- 
arch of Conſtantinople is equal in dignity, and 
in authority, to the biſhops of Rome. However, 
this is nothing more than what commonly hap- 
pens in all religious controverſies, where ungo- 
vernable paſſion gets the better of reaſon, and 
men become enemies to each other merely for a 
difference in ſentiment, ariſing from a wrong 
concetion of words. 


In our account of the antient Hereſies and He- 


| their deportments ſeemed to inſult his imperial 
them had of the trinity, and ſome of theſe were | 


retics, we have mentioned what notions many of 


* 


moſt unworthy indeed. We have taken notice | 


I. the Roman Catholics, even in the midſt of 


: 
: 


« # 


their corruptions, never denied the divinity of 

hriſt or the Holy Ghoſt, but always allowed 
that there was a trinity in unity, and that all the 
three perſons were the ſame in ſubſfance, and 
equal in power and in glory That this is a 
myſtery cannot be denied; but what is not a 
myſtery to circumſcribed creatures! Our Sayiour, 


when he aſſerted that he was equal to the Father, 


never taught his diſciples to enquire into that 
myſtery, but left them to attend to duty, in be- 
lieving what he had commanded, and in working 
out their ſalvation with fear and trembling. It 
is very probable, that the Greek church continued 
long to embrace the ſame ſentiments, with reſpect 
to the doctrine of the trinity, as the Roman Catho- 
lics had done, and indeed, the difference between 
8 depends more upon metaphyſical terms, 
on any thing that has the leaſt connection 
with truth. In all diſputes of a religious nature, 
men ought to be extremely cautious, and per- 
ps it will be found that he is the moſt ſincere 
hriſtian, who, in meakneſs and humility, de- 
clares that he will fit down and acknowledge his 
own ignorance of many things that will be re- 
vealed to. him hereafter, rather than diſturb the 


| 
| 


peace of ſociety. Indeed this will give him more 


comfort, becauſe by giving up his own preten- 
ſions to knowledge, he does honour to God, 
to whom all-mortals. ought to look up for wiſ- 


m, | 
In the middle of the. ninth century, the con- 
troverſy relating to the proceſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt, which had been ſtarted in the ſixth century, 
became a point of great importance, on account 
of the jealouſy and ambition, which at that time 
were. blended. with it, Photius, the patriach of 
Jeruſalem, having been advanced to that ſee, in 
the room of Ignatius, whom he procured to be 
depoſed, was ſolemnly excommunicated by pope 


Nicholas, in a council held at Rome, and his or- 


dination declared null and void. The Greek 
emperor reſented this conduct of the pope, who 
defended himſelf with great ſpirit and reſolution, 
and Photius, in his turn, convened what he called 
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an CEcumenical council, in which he pronounced 
ſentence of excommunication and depoſition 
againſt the pope, and got it ſubſcribed by twenty. 
one biſhops, and other of the clergy, amounting 
in number to a thouſand. This occaſioned a wide 
breach between the ſees of Rome and Conſtan- 
tinople. However, the death of the emperor 
Michael, and the depoſition of Photius, ſubſe- 
E thereupon, ſeemed to have reſtored peace; 
or the emperor Baſil held a council at Conſtan- 
tinople, in the year 869, in which entire fatis- 
faction was given to pope Adrian; but the ſchiſm 
was only ſmothered and ſuppreſſed for a while. 
The Greek church had fret contin againſt 
the Latin ; particularly it was thought a great 
hardſhip for the Greeks to ſubſcribe to the defini- 
tion of a council, according to the Roman form 
preſcribed by the pope, ſince it made the church 
of Conſtantinople 83 on that of Rome, 
and ſet the pope above an œcumenical council. 
But, above all, the pride and haughtineſs of the 
Roman court gave the Greeks a diſtaſte: and, as 


majeſty, it entirely alienated the affections of 
the emperor Baſil. 

Towards the middle of the eleventh century, 
Michael Cerularius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
oppoſed the Latins with reſpect to their making 
uſe of unleavened bread in the euchariſt, their 
obſervation of the Sabbath, and faſting on Sa- 
turdays, charging them with living in commu- 
nion with the Jews. To this Pope Leo IX. re- 
phed, and, in his apology for the Latins, de- 
claimed very warmly againſt the falſe doctrines 
of the Greeks, and interpoſed, at the ſame time, 
the authority of his ſee. He likewiſe, by his 
legates, excommunicated the patriarch of the 
church of Santa Sophia; which gave the laſt 
ſhock to the reconciliation, attempted a long time 
after, but to no purpoſe : for from that time the 
averſion of the Cooks for the Latins, and of the 
Latins for the Greeks, became inſuperable; in- 
ſomuch that they have continued, ever ſince, ſe- 
parated from each other's communion. 

The Greek church was not formerly ſo con- 
tracted, as it has been ſince the emperors of the 
eaſt have leſſened and reduced the other pa- 
triarchates, in order to aggrandize that of Con- 
ſtantinople. The Greek clergy retain to this 
hour, ſome particular marks of diſtinction, ſome 
titles of honour, whereby they are reſpectively 
dignified and diſtinguiſhed ; inſomuch that the 
patriarch of Conſtantinople, when he writes to 
the biſhops, never fails to inſert their proper ad- 
ditions, notwithſtanding the neceſſitous condition 
to which the Turkiſh government has reduced 
them. The Greek churches are ſcarce the ſhadows 
of what they were in their former flouriſhing 
ſtate. © I have ſeen churches (ſays Ricaut) 
more like caverns, or ſepulchres, than places ſet 
apart for Divine worſhip ; the tops thereof being 

moſt level with the ground. They are erected 
after this humble manner, for fear they ſhould be 
ſuſpected, if they raiſed them to any conſiderable 
height, of an evil intention to rival the Turkiſh 
moſques.” Caucus, a Venetian nobleman, and 
archbiſhop of Corfou, in his diſſertation on the 
erroneous doctrines of the modern Greeks, dedi- 
cated to. Gregory XIII. has digeſted their tenets 
under the following heads. 

1. They 
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1. They re-baptize all ſuch Latins as are ad- 
mitted into their communion. 2. They do not 
baptize their children, till they are three, four, 


five, ſix, ten, nay ſometimes eighteen years of 


age. 3. They exclude confirmation and extreme 
unction, out of the ſeven ſacraments. 4. They 
deny that there is any ſuch place as purgatory, 
notwithſtanding that they pray for the dead. 5. 
They do not acknowledge the pope's ſupremacy, 
nor that of the ſee of Rome. 6. They deny, by 
conſequence, that the church of Rome is the 
true Catholic, mother- church: they prefer their 
own to that of Rome, and, on Holy-Thurſday, 
excommunicate the pope, and all the Latin pre- 
lates, as Heretics and Schiſmatics. 7. They 
deny, that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the 
Father and the Son. 8. They refuſe to worſhip 
the hoſt, conſecrated by Latin prieits with un- 
leavened bread, according to the antient cuſtom 
of the church of Rome, confirmed by the coun- 
cil of Florence. They waſh likewiſe the altars, 
where the Latins have ſaid maſs, and will not 
fuffer a Latin prieſt to officiate at their altars, pre- 
tending that the ſacrifice ought to be performed 
with leavened bread. 9. They aſſeft, that the 
uſual form of words, wherein the conſecration, 
according to the Latins, wholly conſiſts, is not 
ſufficient to change the bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Chriſt, without the uſe of 
ſome additional prayers and benedictions of the 
fathers. 10. Th cr 
the Lord's ſupper ought to be adminiſtered in 
both kinds, and even to infants, before they are 


capable of diſtinguiſhing this ſpiritual food from 


which reaſon they give the ſacrament to infants 
immediately after baptiſm. 11. They hold, that 
the laity are under an indiſpenſable obligation, 
by the law of God, to receive the communion in 
both kinds. 12. They aſſert, that no members 
of the church, when they have attained to years 
of diſcretion, ought to be compelled to receive 
the communion every Eaſter, but ſhould have 
free liberty to act according to the dictates of 
their own conſciences. 13. They pay no re- 
ligious homage or veneration to the ſacrament of 
the euchariſt, even when celebrated by their own 
prieſts ; and they uſe no lighted tapers, when 
they adminiſter it to the ſick. Moreover, they 
keep it in a little bag or box, without any other 
ceremony than fixing it to the wall, where they 
light up lamps before their images. 14. They 
are of opinion, that ſuch hoſts as are conſecrated 
on Holy-Thurſday, are much more efficacious | 
than thoſe conſecrated at other times. 15. They | 
maintain, that the ſacrament of matrimony is an | 
union, which may be diſſolved. 16. They con- | 
demn all fourth marriages. 17. They refuſe to 

celebrate feſtivals of the Holy Virgin, the 

Apoſtles, and the other Saints, on the ſame day 

with the Latins. They reject likewiſe the uſe of 

graven images and ſtatues, though they admit of 
pictures in their churches. 18. They inſiſt, that 
the canon of the maſs, of the Latin church, is 
full of errors, and ought therefore to be aboliſhed. 
19. They deny, that uſury is a mortal ſin. 20. 
They reject the order of ſub-deacons. 21. They 
pay no regard to any of the general councils, held 
by che popes, after the ſixth. 22. They deny 
auricular confeſſion to be a divine precept, and 


ey inſiſt, that the ſacrament of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


: 
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ſay it is only a 1 injunction of the church. 
23. They inſiſt, that the confeſſion of the lai 
| ought to be free and voluntary; for which reaſon 
| they are not compelled to confeſs themſelves an- 
nually, nor are they excommunicated for neglect 
of it. 24. They inſiſt, that in confeſſion, there 
is no divine law, which enjoins the acknowledge- 
ment of every individual fin, or a diſcovery of 
all the circumſtances that attend them. 25. They 
adminiſter the ſacrament to the laity, both in 
ſickneſs and health, though they have never ap- 
plied themſelves to their Reg ; and the 
reaſon is, becauſe they are perſuaded, that a 
lively faith is all the preparation that is requiſite 
for the worthy receiving of the Lord's Supper. 
26. They do not obſerve the vigils before the 
nativity of our Saviour, and the feſtivals of the 
Virgin Mary and the Apoſtles; nor do they faſt 
in Ember Weeks: They even affect to eat meat 
more plentifully at thoſe ſeaſons, to teſtify their 
contempt of the Latin cuſtoms. They prohibit 
likewiſe all faſting on Saturdays, that preceding 
Eaſter only accepted. 27. They abſtain from 
things ſtrangled, and ſuch other meats as are for- 
bidden in the Old Teſtament. 28. They deny, 
that ſimple fornication is a mortal fin. 29. They 
infiſt, that it is lawful to deceive an enemy, and 
that it is. no fin to injure and oppreſs him. 30. 
They hold, that it is neceſſary, in order to ſalva- 
tion, to make reſtitution of goods ſtolen, or frau- 
dulently obtained. 31. Laſtly, they hold, that 
ſuch as have been admitted into holy orders, may 


| quit them, and become laymen at pleaſure; and 


| they approve of the marriage of prieſts, 
any other; becauſe it is a Divine inſtitution. For | 


provided 
that they enter into that ſtate betore their admiſ- 


ſion into holy orders, | 
Theſe are the articles of faith embraced by the 

Greek Chriſtians, and although it will appear 
plain to every intelligent reader, that many of 
them are contrary to the ſimplicity of the goſpel, 
yet they have ſtill ſome remains of genuine Chriſ- 
tainity among them. All this, however, has not 
been ſufficient to reconcile them to the Roman 
Catholics, nor the Roman Catholics to them. 

Father Richer, a Jeſuit, ſpeaking of the 
Greeks, tells us, that they make the ſign of the 
croſs from the right hand to the left, whereas the 
Roman- Catholics do it from the left to the 
right. This Jeſuit being one day in company 
with a Greek prieſt, the latter aſked him why the 
Roman Catholics made the ſign of the croſs from 
the left to the right ? To this queſtion the Jeſuit 
anſwered, © The intention thereof is to intimate, 
ce that by the power of the croſs from darkneſs 
ce to light, and from the power of ſatan unto 
* God, that through the merits and death of 
« Chriſt, when he ſhall come to judge the world 
« at the laſt day, and ſeparate the righteous from 
ce the ungodly, we ſhall be called from the left 
e hand to the right, and be admitted amongſt 
ce the number of the ſaints in glory.” 

Another Greek who happened to be in com- 
pany, and a man of a pleaſing diſpoſition, took 
up the argument, and ſaid very ſmartly, “ You, 
« Sir, have free liberty to make your croſs from 
ce the left to the right, but we think it always 
ce beſt to begin at the right, for thoſe who begin 
c at the wrong end, generally lay a bad founda- 


roſper.” The Jeſuit was 
nettled to the quick for ſome minutes, he knew 


not 
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not what reply to make; but recollecting himſelf, | It is remarkable, that in the articles of their 
he turned to the Greek and ſaid, Sir, you || faith, we find very little concerning heaven, hell, 
% may make the ſign of the croſs from the right || and purgatory, but this is owing to their not 
*« to the left, to denote, that ever ſince you have || making theſe ſentiments ſo public as is done by 


e deſerted from the church of Rome, you have || the Roman Catholics. That they believe in a 


« deviated from the paths of truth, to walk in || ſtate of rewards and puniſhments hereafter, can- 


* darkneſs and error; you have gone aſtray from || not be denied; for the whole of their ſyſtem 
* virtue to vice, and from grace to ſin; and it || clearly points it out, and as they pray for the 
* is very much to be feared, that when we ſhall || dead, ſo one would naturally imagine that they 
te appear at the right hand of our bleſſed Saviour, || had ſome notion of what the Roman Catholics 
« you will ſtand at his left, when he ſhall come || call purgatory. This, however, is not the caſe; 
* in all his glory to judge both the quick and || for the Roman Catholics believe, that the fouls 
© the dead.” Such in general are the argu- || of thoſe who have not committed mortal fins, 
ments made uſe of by the Greek and Roman || will be delivered from puniſhment as ſoon as they 
prieſts, when they meet together; from which we || are purified, and immediately enter into a {tate 
may infer, that in all violent diſputes, truth is || of 3 happineſs. This notion was em- 
not the ſole object in view. Triffles, and even || braced by ſome $f the fathers in the Latin 
ridiculous rites and ceremonies, are more re- | church, who lived after the time of Conſtantine 


garded than the eſſential articles of faith, juſt in || the Great, and it gained ground daily, till it be- 
the ſame manner as if two perſons were to fall came the ſource of much wealth to the Romiſh 
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out, becauſe the one waſhes his face with the || clergy. ; * 
right hand, and the other with the left. This It was altogether different in the Greek church, 


arrant ſuperſtition has been well ridiculed by || for, with reſpect to the ſtate of departed ſouls, 


Dean Swift, in his travels of Gulliver, where he 
tells us, that two of the nations of the Lilly- 


they are almoſt of the ſame opinion with the fa- 
thers, Chryſoſtom, Bazil, Gregory, Nanzienzen, 
putians went to war, and cut each others throats || and many others. To underſtand this, it will be 


about the great diſpute that had * 227 be- || neceſſary to conſider what is related in the New 


tween them, concerning the breaking the eggs || Teſtament concerning the ſtate of departed ſouls; 
a and ſecondly, how far the Greeks at preſent differ 


from thoſe ſentiments, for the popiſh doctrine 
of purgatory has no connection with them. 
The notion of a ſtate of future rewards and 


on the right end. 
It is certain, that the Jeſuits, in the relations 


they have given us of their travels into Greece, 


often mention things concerning the Greeks that i 
are not true, and this ariſes from the antipathy || puniſhments, is not the ſubject of the preſent 


they have againſt them for not ſubmitting to the || enquiry, for it ever was, and ſtill is, in one ſenſe, 
popes ; nor are the Greeks one bit behind with || or other, believed by all the Heathen nations in 
the Roman Catholics in their malice. As the || the univerſe; but as the Heathens were, and 
pope excommunicates once in the year, all thoſe || are, in many things ignorant, ſo they had of old, 
who are not of his communion, ſo the Greeks do || and ſtill have groſs conceptions of capital truths. 


the ſame to the Roman Catholics, and probably It was reſerved for the New Teſtament dif- 
would do ſo to Proteſtants, were they acquainted || penſation to clear up this grand point, by remoy- 
with their tenets. ing the veil of darkneſs that had long over- 


In Paſſion-week, the patriarch of Conſtanti- || ſpread the human mind, and under which even 
nople, dreſſed in his pontifical habits, goes up to || ſome of the Old Teſtament ſaints laboured. 
the altar of his church, and ſolemnly curſes and It is remarkable, that when our Saviour de- 
excommunicates all the Roman Catholics in the || livered the parable concerning the rich man and 
world. Having pronounced the words uſed in || Lazarus, he repreſented them both in different 
the ceremony, he drives a nail into the floor with || places, and yet neither the one nor the other 
a hammer, as a mark of his malediction, and || in a fixed ſtate. We do not read that he was 
then pronounces the ſentence of excommunica- || contradicted by any of his hearers, many of 
tion upon all ſuch as ſhall offer to remove it; | whom were his moſt implacable enemies, which 
nay, if any one ſhould do ſo, the Turks, for the || would certainly have been the caſe, had not the 
ſake of a ſmall gratuity, ſuffer them to fine, im- || ſame ſentiments been at that time common 
priſon, and baſtinade the culprit, 1 among the Jews. Nay, the apoſtle Peter ſpeaks 
They have another ceremony of almoſt a ſimi- of it as a received truth, in his firſt ſermon, af- 
lar nature, performed by the patriarch of Jeru- || ter the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, for he alludes 
ſalem, who, in dignity, is the next to the patri- || to Pſalm xvi. where the Pſalmiſt ſays, © That 
arch of Conftantinople. He ſits on a throne be- || God would not leave his ſoul in hell, nor ſuffer 
fore the door of the convent of the holy ſepul- © his holy one to ſee corruption.“ 
chre, dreſſed in his pontifical habit, and attended By hell in this place is not meant a place of 
by as many of the eaſtern biſhops as can conve- || material puniſhment, but the general ſtate of de- 
niently come to be preſent at the ceremony. || parted ſouls, ſome longing br the reſurrection 
There maſs is celebrated, and after ſervice is || to everlaſting life, and the others in fear of ever- 
over the patriarch tramples ſeven times upon the || laſting puniſhment. This is clearly explained 
figure of a city, built upon ſeven hills, which, || and illuſtrated by our Saviour, when he repre- 
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in all reſpects, alludes to Rome. On the top of || ſents the rich man and Lazarus, as in two dif- 
the figure is an eagle with two heads, and all || ferent places, and a great gulph fixed between 
thoſe who attend at the ceremony know, that by || them. All the primitive Fathers, who lived be- 


this is meant, the Greeks trampling upon the city || fore the reign of the emperor Conſtantine, be- 


aud church & Roms: | lieved the ſame ſentiments, acknowledging oy 
| | 1 | the 


all reſpects, conſiſtent with what we have here 
advanced. e 


The Greeks believe that there are two ſorts of 


ſouls that deſcend into hell, firſt, thoſe who dy- 
ing in a ſtate of impenitence, are at onct plunged 
into eternal miſery ; the ſecond are ſuch as re- 
main in hell without feeling any pain, and they 
believe that theſe continue in hell for a certain 
time, longing for heaven. This is the reaſon why 
the Greeks pray for the dead, not that they may 
be delivered from pain, but that their happineſs 
may be made complete. That this 1s the real 
ſtate of the caſe, will appear from a peruſal of the 
following ſhort prayer uſed by them: * Grant, 
« O Lord, that his ſoul may be at reſt in thoſe 
« manſions of light : give him conſolation, and 
tc reſtore him from ſorrow of all ſorts, and make 
« him everlaſtingly happy in the full enjoyment 


of thyſelf.” All their puniſhment according 


to their tenets, conſiſts in being baniſhed for ſome 
time from the preſence of God, but not in being 
conſigned over to torments. 

They are of opinion, that the ſoul cannot of 
herſelf procure any conſolation after death, and 
that ſhe has no other refuge, but in the prayers 
of the faithful; but they deny that their pa- 
triarchs, or their biſhops, can do any thing by 
their public or private acts, to grant the ſoul its 


requeſt. However, although the above may be 


conſidered as the general opinion, yet there are 
many of the Greeks who hold a contrary one, and 
that is the ſame as was believed Ly the Jews of 
old, and after them by the primitive Chriſtians. 
That opinion is, that both righteous and wicked 
will remain confined in an intermediate ſtate, till 
the reſurrection day, the righteous longing for it 
with earneſt cpeGatios, the wicked in 


muſt be attended to, as it is in itſelf abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to form the diſtinction between the Jews 
and the Greeks. The Jews believed, that on the 
firſt day of the Meſſiah's coming, all the de- 
parted ſouls were to be raiſed from hell, or the 
ſtate of the dead; whereas the Greeks believe, 
that Chriſt has already come in the fleſh, and 
that he will come a ſecond time, when an end 
will be put to all material exiſtence, and that the 


and be joined to their ſouls, in order to receive 


their final doom. The meaning is, that neither | 


the ſouls of the wicked, nor thoſe of the 1 
teous, will be either completely happy or miſer- 
able, till the day of the reſurrection. It is cer- 
tain, that there are many perſons of the ſame opi- 
nion, in all Proteſtant countries ; but in diſputed 
points of that nature, nothing is more becomin 
in a Chriſtian, than to be humble before God, 
and wait for the event of things, knowing as he 
ought, that the judge of all the earth will do- 
every thing that is right conſiſtent with the nature 
of his attributes, 415 | 
The next thing to be conſidered is, what re- 
ſpect do the Greeks pay to the conſecrated ele- 
ments, in their celebration of the Lord's upper ? 
and this is the more neceſſary to be conſidered, 
becauſe a right underſtanding of it will ſerve to 
ew, whether in their ſentiments they incline 
more to the Roman Catholics, or the Proteſtants. 
dis certain, that the Greeks pay more adoration 
23 
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ear of | 
its coming too ſoon. This difference, however, | 
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with the pure ſimplicity of the goſpel, which is 
contrary to our notions as Proteſtants ; but it is 
equally certain that they do not carfy that adora- 
tion ſo high as the Roman Catholics have done. 
Gabriel, archbiſhop of Philadelphia, in a trea- 
tiſe written againſt the Roman Catholics, affirms, 
that there are two ſorts of homage or adoration, 
due to the ſacred ſymbols of bread and wine. 
One of thoſe is no more than a civil reſpect and 
reverence, upon their being firſt bleſſed before 
conſecration ; but the other which is ſuperior to 
the former, is an adoration of Chriſt's body, which 
the elements repreſent. Now- this ſeems to be 
totally oppoſite to the popiſh doctrine of the real 
preſence ; for they believe, that the real body 
and blood of Chriſt are materially in the wafer, 
after the ceremony of conſecration, Sir George 
Wheeler, an Engliſh gentleman of great learn- 
ing and knowledge, who reſided many years in 
the Levant, has given us the following account 
of the Greeks: “ The Greeks in general, (ſays 


to the conſecrated elements, than is conſiſtenr 
| 


| he) have but an imperfect notion of the euchariſt, 


for although they pay ſome ſort of adoration to 
the conſecrated elements, yet they do not carry 
their notions ſo high as the Roman Catholics, 
The biſhop of Micona travelled with us to Con- 
ſtantinople, but I could not hold much conver- 
ſation with him, tho' I had much diſcourſe with 
one of his prieſts, who could ſpeak Italian. He 
ſeemed a perfect ſtranger to the doctrine of tran- 
ſubſtantiation, and although he believed that 
ſome change takes place in the elements after con- 
ſecration, yet ſuch transformation was to be con- 
ſidered in a myſtical light only. 

I had ſome conference likewiſe with the arch- 
biſhop of Athens, who aſſured me, that he be- 
lieved the change in the elements was only to be 


| taken in a myſtical ſenſe, without any change in 


the ſubje& itſelf. I had likewiſe ſometimes an 
opportunity of converſing on this ſubject,-with 
the biſhop of Salom, who, finding that I was an 
Engliſhman, deſired to know what was the opi- 
nion our church held, concerning the conſecrated 
elements. I gave him all the ſatisfaftion I could 
namely, that we believed them to be ſymbols, or 
repreſentations of the body and blood of Chriſt; ' 


| and he told me that he was of the ſame opinion, 
bodies of the deceaſed will riſe from the grave, | 


and that they ſhould be only confidered in that 
ſenſe.” | | | 

From all this we may draw the following con- 
cluſion, viz. that the Greeks do not believe in 
the real preſence of Chriſt in the ſacrament, bur 


that they pay ſome ſort of adoration to the ele- 


ments, though not in the manner of Roman Ca- 
tholics, who actually worſhip them as the real 
body and blood of Chriſt, the wafer being 
changed in the act of conſecration. 
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Of the Diſcipline of the Greek Church. 


The next thing to be conſidered after giving 
an account of the doctrines of the Greeks, is to 
to point out the manner of their diſcipline, or, in 
other words, the plan of eccleſiaſtical polity by 
which their church is governed; and this ought 
to be the more attended to, becauſe it is well 


known, that in their preſent ſtate they labour 


XXX under 
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under many hardſhips, and are conſtantly op- 
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preſſed by their cruel maſters the Turks. It is 
otherwiſe with thoſe who live in Ruſſia; but vaſt 
and extenſive as that empire is, yet the Greek 
Chriſtians are few in compariſon with thoſe who 


reſide about the Levant, in the Leſſer Aſia, and | 


3 all Syria, beſides many other parts of 
Aſia. 

In their diſcipline, they do not ſtrictly adhere 
to the poſitive injunctions laid down in their 
canons: As for inſtance; they are no way ſcru- 
pulous about the age when prieſts ſhould be or- 
dained, nor do they attend to the interval of 
time between the ordination of one claſs or 
another, but ſometimes ordain all at once, to the 
different offices. The election of their patriarch 
is not always canonical; for he who pays the 
grand ſeignior the largeſt ſum of money, is ſure 
to be the focceſsful candidate, Were the Greeks 
to refuſe electing him after he has been nominated 
by the grand ſeignior, or even by the grand vizer, 
they would ſtand a fair chance of being maſſa- 
cred, and their children ſold for ſlaves. 

The Greeks, in their natural tempers, are a 
vain, proud, ambitious ſet of people; for al- 
though they labour under much oppreſſion, yet 
they ſtill keep up their ſpirits ; and it is owing 
to this that many of the prieſts enter into cabals 
to obtain the dignity of patriarch. One would 
naturally imagine, that this would take off all 
that influence which their miniſtration ought to 
have upon the manners and conſciences of the 

ople; but then it muſt be remembered, that 
4 latter are ſo ignorant, that they never look 
into theſe things, and if they were to do ſo, they 
would obtain no manner of redreſs. | 
| Beſides the money the new elected patriarch 
pays- to the grand ſeignior, they are likewiſe 
obliged to buy the votes of all thoſe biſhops by 
whom they are elected, fo that in one ſingle elec- 
tion, there are two acts of ſimony committed, 
On the other hand, the patriarch knows very 
well how to reimburſe himſelf, when his turn 
comes'to conſtitute a biſhop ; the biſhops again 
take the advantage of the prieſts, of whom they 
demand exorbitant fees for their admiſſion into 
orders; and, at laſt, the whole weight falls upon 
the people ; for they muſt pay extravagantly dear 
for the privilege of the ſacraments, which is the 
reaſon they ſeldom partake of them. Strange ! 
that people in a ſtate of the ſevereſt oppreſſion, 
ſhould in this manner oppreſs each other ; and 
yet the fact cannot be denied. The Turks, 
among whom they live, are no ſtrangers to this 
part of the conduct of the Greeks, and they often 
upbraid them with it, calling them uſurers, 
Chriſtian dogs, and ſuch other names ; and poſ- 
ſibly it is owing to this part of their conduct, that 
they never make any converts, but continue juſt 
as they were above ſix hundred years ago. 

The patriarch of Conſtantinople, in conſe- 
quence of his having purchaſed his dignity from 
the grand ſeignior, aſſumes, like the pope, the 
title of univerſal biſhop; and as he procures his 
place by ſimony, ſo he makes a ſimonical uſe of 
it. The patriarchs and biſhops are always ſingle 
men, but the prieſts are married before ordina- 
tion ; and this cuſtom, which 1s general all over 
the Levant, is very antient, This, however, is 
not an apoſtolical injunction, but an invention 
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of their own ; for according to it, no man can 
be a-biſhop, or a patriarch, unleſs he is a wi. 
dower. For ſhould a prieſt happen to marry a 
ſecond wife, (and he muſt be married before he 
is ordained) he muſt no longer officiate. A 
clergyme.n who marries after ordination, is con- 
ſidered as a layman, and conſequently if he is 
poor, obliged to follow ſome ſecular employ- 
ment. 

The Greek clergy in the Levant are ſo miſer- 
ably poor, that they are obliged to ſell their 
doctrine and ſacraments in order to procure a 
ſubſiſtence, and it is often no better than a 
wretched one. There is no one therefore can 
procure abſolution, be admitted to confeſſion, 
have his children baptized, be married, or di- 
vorced, or obtain an excommunication againſt 
his adverſary, or the communion in time of ſick. 
neſs, without paying ſome money. The prieſts 
make the beſt market they can, and fix a price 
on their ſpiritual commodities, in proportion to 
the abilities and devotion of the people. Nay, 
they are ſo rigid and avaricious with their people, 
that they will ſcarce part with a drop of holy 
water without being paid for it before hand. 

As to thoſe who have fixed pariſhes from which 
they muſt not depart, they would abſolutely 
ſtarve, was it not for the benevolence of the 
people ; but we may here add what Mr. Sandys 
and Mr. Thompſon ſay, Many of the Greek 
« prieſts cultivate ſmall gardens, which procure 
them ſome part of a ſubſiſtence.” The Turks 
oblige every pariſh to maintain its own prieſt, 
leſt he ould: become burthenſome to the ſtate, 
and this muſt be paid either in money or in the 
fruits of the earth. Each dioceſe is likewiſe 
taxed for the ſupport of the biſhop; and as the 
collectors purchaſe their places from the Turks, 
ſo they generally make the people pay more than 
they ought. As for the charity of the people, it 
cannot be very fervent, when we conſider what 
hardſhips they ſuffer, and how cruelly they are 
oppreſſed by the Turks. 

The monaſtic life is held in great veneration 
among the Greeks; but the recluſes are poor 
monks indeed. Many of them pretend that 
they never eat fleſh, which is not at all impro- 
bable, becauſe they cannot procure it; for they 
are not reſtrained from it by any particular vow. 
Many of them allow themſelves only four hours 
ſleep in the twenty-four, and ſome only two. 
They attend divine ſervice three times in the day, 
and ſuch as do not love reading and ſtudy, ſpend 
their time in dreſſing their gardens, and {mall 
pieces of ground adjoining to the convents. 
Many of them work at different trades, ſuch as 
making ſhoes, cloaths, and knitting of ſtock- . 
ings, fo that few of them are idle; and in this, 
from motives of neceſſity rather than choice, 
they imitate, in ſome meaſure, the hermits in 
the primitive times. 

Although there are monks of different orders 
among the Greeks; yet all of them owe their 
origin to Baſil, who firſt inſtituted the monaſtic 
life among them. All 'the monks, in general, 
look upon him as their founder and common 
father, and eſteem it a crime of the moſt enor- 
mous nature, to deviate in the leaſt from his 
rules. In ſome parts of Greece, we meet with 


very beautiful convents as well as churches, 0 
2 the 


lowers of St. Baſil, yet there are many of them 
who differ from each other, ſo that it is not an 
eaſy matter to find out who are in the right. 
There is one order among them compoſed of 
perſons of great diſtinction and worth, who pre- 
tend to live more piouſly than the others, and 
theſe are called Angelical. They are very nu- 
merous, and moſt of them live at their own 
expence. The next order to this, are called 
thoſe of the Leſſer Habit, and are much inferior 
to thoſe already mentioned, nor do they pretend 
to lead ſuch ſanctified lives. Before they take 
up the habit, they agree to live according as their 
own diſcretion ſhall diCtate, and as they give a 


chuſe, ſo as it ſhall not exceed what they have 
given, If they are in poſſeſſion of any thing 
when they die, and leave no will, it is given to 
the convent, but if otherwiſe, they diſpoſe of it 
to a young novice, whom they call pupil. There 
are ſome-monks, however, amongſt this order, 
who are ſo exceeding poor, miſerable and indi- 
gent, that they are incapable of purchaſing the 
leaſt ſpot or parcel of ground for their own pri- 
vate uſe, ind are obliged to ſpend their whole 
time in the ſervice of the convent, and ſubmit to 
the meaneſt and moſt ſervile employments. In 


conſequence of which the convent —_— them 
with all convenient neceſſaries, and if they have 


: 


| 


any time to ſpare, after their work 1s over, they 


ſpend it in prayer and other acts of devotion. 

There is a third order of theſe monks, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Anchorets, and although 
they chuſe not to work, or go through the other 
neceſſary duties of the convent, they are ſtill very 
deſirous of ſpending theif time in folitude and 
retirement. For this reaſon, each of them pur- 
Chaſes a cell or hut without the convent, with 
about half an acre of ground adjoining to it, 
which he cultivates in order to procure a ſub- 
ſiſtence. On Sundays and holy days they attend 
divine ſervice in the church of the convent, and 
when devotions are over, they return to their 
cells, and ſpend their time in purſuit of their 
neceſſary avocations, without being bound down 
by any rules whatever, There are ſome of theſe 
Anchorets, however, who withdraw themſelves 
from their convents; but for this they muſt have 
leave from the abbot or ſuperior. This they 
generally do, in order to give themſelves up 
more cloſely to prayer, meditation, and the con- 
templation of divine things. 

In ſuch caſes the convent ſends. them, once 
at leaſt, and ſometimes twice in a month, a 
ſtated allowance of proviſions, but there are 
others, who although they retire from their con- 


1 vents with conſent of the abbot, yet they ſtill 
continue to cultivate a ſmall piece of ground in 
N the ſame manner as they did before. Some live 
1 on figs, cherries, apples, and other fruits; and 
1 others ſow beans in their proper ſeaſon; while a 
l, third ſort procure a ſubſiſtence, by tranſcribing 
8 books and manuſcripts.. 
* Beſides theſe monks, there are likewiſe nuns 
15 who form themſelves into communities, are con- 
fined to convents, and live according to the order 


of St. Baſil, They are no way inferior to the 


%- 
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the generality of them are extremely mean; and 
notwithſtanding their pretenſions to be all fol- 


monks with reſpect to their abſtemious courſe of 
life, their penances, faſts, rayers, and other 
acts of devotion. They make choice of one of 
the moſt antient ſiſters, who is conſpicuous for 
her exemplary life and converſation, to be their 
principal or lady abbeſs. The ſame duties are 
incumbent on theſe ſuperiors, with reſpect to the 
nuns, as are required and expected from the 
abbots in relation to the monks. But ſtill theſe 
nuns are under the government of an abbot, who 
takes care to ſend them, from time to time, ſome 
old monks to be their fathers confeſſors, and to 
adminiſter the ſacraments to them in their pro- 
per ſeaſons. One of theſe confeſſors reſides near 
the convent, to be always ready at hand to aſſiſt 
them on any emergent occaſion. * He likewiſe 


ſmall ſum according to their abilities to the con- ſays maſs to them, and regulates all their de- 
vent, they are ſerved with what proviſions they | votions. | 


There are many of theſe nuns in Greece, and 
in general they wear the ſame habit, which is 
black, with a woollen gown of the ſame colour, 
the ſleeves of which cover their arms down to the 
fingers ends. Their heads are all ſhaved cloſe ; 
each of them has a ſeparate apartment, with a 
commodious room both above and below. Such 
as are 1n affluent circumſtances, are allowed to 
keep a ſervant ; nay, ſometimes they entertain 


young ladies in their ſociety, and train them up 
in the practice of piety. When the hours of 
devotion are over, they ſpend the remainder of 


the day in teaching all ſuch ſorts of needlework 
as are conſiſtent with the faſhions and dreſſes of 
the country. The Turks often come to theſe 
convenes, in order to purchaſe girdles from the 
nuns, but they never attempt to commit any 
indecencies ; for however arbitrary the Turkiſh 
government may appear to thoſe who are not 
acquainted with it, yet this much is certain, that 
they content themſelves with receiving the com- 
mon tribute from the Greeks, without giving 
them any farther trouble. 

The faſts obſerved by the Greeks are very dif- 
ferent from thoſe of the Latins; for the latter 
are feſtivals, when compared with thoſe of the 
former. The Greeks not only abſtain from eat- 
ing the fleſh of animals and their produce, - ſuch 
as butter and cheeſe, but they eat no manner of 


fiſh, and content themſelves with fruits and herbs, 
to which they put a ſmall quantity of oil, and 
they allow themſelves only one glaſs of wine 
during the whole of the day. The monks are 
ſtill more rigorous than the laity, for they never 
ſo much as taſte one oy of wine or oil, except 
on Saturdays and Sundays. The Muſcovites 
however, or Ruſſians, as they have neither wine 
nor oil, are indulged to eat fiſh. 

As for their Lents, the Greeks cenſure the 
Latins for faſting on Saturdays, becauſe that 


Sunday as well as Saturday is a feſtival ; and this 


they prove from the practice of the primitive 


church, which is certainly true, for the primitive 
Chriſtians never did faſt on Saturdays. 


But we have a ſtill more explicit account of the 


faſts obſerved by the Greek monks, in thewritings 
of ſeveral of thoſe eminent travellers who have 


lately viſited the Levant. 
faſt three days every week, namely, on Mondays, 
Wedneſdays and Fridays. / 
go to private prayers about two in the afternoon, 
and then they receive a ſmall refreſhment, which 


They are obliged to 
On which days they 


principally 


* „ 


is ſupreme judge in all eccleſiaſtical affa 
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rincipally conſiſts in a few beans with a little 
broth, without either oil or butter, only a few 
roots are mixed with the broth, and to the whole 
is added a ſmall quantity of vinegar. In the 
evening they return to prayers again, and when 
ſervice is over, they ſeat themſelves in the church, 
and diſtribute to each monk a ſlice of bread, 
and a glaſs of water. This indulgence, however, 
is only ſhewn to the junior monks, for the ſenior 
ones have no ſhare in the diſtribution. After a 


ſhort interval, they return to their deyotions, 


which generally laſt an hour, and as they go out 
of the church, they paſs in review before their ſu- 
rior, or abbot, who ſtands at the door. Each 
as he paſſes aſks his bleſſing, and the abbot ſays, 
« God be propitious to thee my ſon.” The be- 
nediction being given, each walks home to his 
own cell, but none of them dare ſpeak as they 
go along, that being in all reſpects contrary to 
their orders. . 

This exerciſe is ſucceeded by a very ſhort re- 

poſe, for about midnight they get up and attend 

ublic prayers, which are ſeldom over before day- 
26" at which time every one retires to his pri- 
vate avocations till noon, when he 1s «go 
obliged to attend church. Returning from 
church to the hall of the convent, they have a 
dinner of herbs with a little bread ſerved up, and 
each of the monks implores the abbot's bleſſing, 
who ſtands at the upper end of the table. If any 
one of the monks has laid too long in bed, he is 
obliged, by way of IO to go to the lower 
end of the table, and repeat the following words, 
« Have compaſſion, O Lord, on thy unworthy 
« ſervant and people, according to thy infinite 
« goodneſs and mercy,” Then the penitent 
proſtrates himſelf to the ground, imploring for- 
giveneſs in that humble poſture, and crying out, 
« O holy fathers, pray for me who am a ſinful 
„ fluggard.“ Whereupon the monks reply God 
*« forgive you, my brother.“ 

After this, they all depart except the poor peni- 
tent, who is obliged to remain there ſome time 
longer, and none are exempted from this penance 
from the higheſt to the loweſt. Idleneſs is a vice 
againſt which they are obliged to guard them- 
ſelves, for it is in conſequence of their induſtry, 
that they are able to pay the tribute to the Turks. 
Moſt of their ceremonies are- founded on oral 
traditions, which they believe have been con- 


veyed down to them from the primitive ages of 


Chriſtianity. They have no opportunity of en- 
quiring whether they are true or falſe, for it is 
ufficient for them that they are acknowledged by 
the prieſts, and held in eſteem by the common 
people. To this may be added, that if ignorance 
reigns among the people, it is but little better 
with the prieſts, among whom are ſeldom any to 
be found, who have read more than their com- 
mon breviaries; and it is well known, they may, 
by conſtant practice, read theſe over without un- 
derſtanding them. ; 
The Greek church, in the ſixth century, ac- 
knowledged five diſtinct patriarchs, viz. That of 
Rome, Conſtantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jeruſalem. But beſides the above-mentioned 
patriarch, the Ruſſians have joined a ſixth, whoſe 
Juriſdiction extends over all that vaſt empire. He 
5 irs, and 
has an unlimited power to direct the clergy in the 


| 
| 
| 
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nature and diſcharge of their duty. But till the 
patriarch of Conſtantinople is generally con- 
fidered as the head of the Greek church through- 
out every part of the world. But here it is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that neither the patriarch of 
Conſtantinople, nor any of the biſhops under him, 
can exerciſe their authority without permiſſion 
from the grand ſeignior, ſo that in this ſenſe, even 
a Mahometan emperor becomes the head of the 
Greek church. 

Sir Paul Ricaut, who viſited the Levant, and 
wrote the hiſtory of the Turks above one hun- 
dred years ago, ſays, that the patriarchs of Con- 
ſtantinople, uſed to pay no more than ten thou- 
ſand crowns when they were firſt inſtalled, but in 
his time it had ariſen to twenty-five thouſand, and 
now it is not leſs than fifty thouſand. Beſides this 
duty, which is very burthenſome, the collectors 
often exact great fees from them; ſo that the pa- 
triarch, although he gratifies his ambition, by ac- 
cepting of an empty title, yet he is for the moſt 
part incumbered with debts, which leads him to 
very unjuſtifiable means in order to pay them. 
If he once proves deficient in his payments, he is 
immediately depoſed, and it is owing to ſuch 
cauſes as theſe, that there are ſo many revolutions 
and ſuch uncertainty in the Greek church. 

The patriarch has under him, about one hun- 
dred and fifty archbiſhops and biſhops, each of 
whom pays a fee at his ordination, otherwiſe he 
cannot be admitted ; and when a prieſt dies with- 
out iſſue, the patriarch ſeizes the whole of his 
eſtate, whether real or perſonal. In this part of 
his conduct, he receives all manner of encourage- 
ment from the Turks, who are willing that the 
Greeks ſhould be kept as much under as poſſible, 
It 1s certain, that the emperor of Ruſſia ſends an 
annual preſent to the patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
and this is done in conſequence of a traditional 
propheſy, that the Ruſſians are one day to deliver 
the Greeks from the ſlavery they now labour 
under. 3 | 

Before the Turks made themſelves maſters of 
Conſtantinople, - all thoſe who attended the pa- 
triarch, were monks, nor was any ſecular perſon 
admitted into office ; but at preſent they are all 
ſeculars, four only excepted. At the right hand 
of the patriarch ſtands his high ſteward, whoſe 
peculiar province it is to collect the revenues, and 
diſcharge all ſuch debts as have been contracted, 
whether in purchaſing the place, or in conſe- 
quence of any favour granted ſince the election. 
He gives in an account twice in the year, and aſ- 
ſiſts at the patriarchal tribunal, whenever that 
court ſits. When a biſhop dies, he ſuperintends 
the affairs of the dioceſe, and in the name of his 
maſter has the firſt vote at the next election. 

Next to him is the high maſter of the ere 
who aſſiſts the patriarch in the diſcharge of all 
thoſe ceremonies and duties which are enjoined 
by the canons of the church, and who is to ex- 
amine all the candidates for the miniſtry. 

The high treaſurer is next in order, and it is 
his buſineſs to take care of the ſacred veſſels, and 
pontifical ornaments belonging to the church. 
He has an office near the door of the veſtry, 
where they are depoſited, and not only delivers 
out the proper habiliments to the officiating pre- 
late, but likewiſe takes care that all things are re- 
gularly placed upon the altar. When a biſhop 


dies, 


dies he has the rents of his biſhoprick committed 
to his care by the high ſteward, and theſe he 
keeps till the patriarch gives orders in what man- 
ner they are to be diſpoſed of, which is generally 
for his own uſe, | 
The grand official takes care of every thing 
relating to benefices, and the impediments which 
obſtruct marriages, and he introduces all ſuch 
rieſts as come to receive the ſacrament. on ſo- 
— feſtivals. He is keeper of all the charters 
and records, and when the patriarch officiates at 
conſecrations, whether of biſhops or prieſts, he 
ſtands by his ſide. Next to him is the high 
or grand chancellor, and he has the cuſtody of 
the patriarch's ſignet, with which he ſeals all his 
letters, The grand referendary diſpatches all the 
atriarch's orders, acts as his deputy to perſons 
of diſtinftion, and is one of the eccleſiaſtical 
judges. In the time of the Greek emperors, he 
was diſtinguiſhed by the title of Palatine, but 
that is no longer in uſe. | 
The grand prothonotary ſits directly oppoſite 
the patriarch, to tranſcribe and deliver out all his 
briefs, mandamuſes, orders, and decrees. It is 
his province likewiſe, twice every week, to ex- 
amine all the profeſſors of the civil law, and un- 
der his inſpection are all contracts of marriages, 
and laſt wills and teſtaments. He attends the 
patriarch in the ſanctuary, and brings him water 
to waſh his hands after divine ſervice. Theſe are 
his higheſt officers, who ſtill maintain their origi- 
nal dignity, and when he is viſited by biſhops 
from Ruſſia, or afty where elſe, where the Greek 
religion is profeſſed, they ſtand at his right hand, 
pointing out by that ceremony, that they are 
ſuperior to the viſitors. | | 
Next to theſe are a lower ſort of officers, not 
unlike ſome of thoſe we meet with in the churches 
of Roman Catholics. 
The firſt of theſe is the- incenſe-bearer, who, 
beſides diſcharging the duty implied in his title, 
covers the conſecrated veſſels, and other. ſacred 
utenſils, with a veil, during the time the choir 1s 
ſinging the anthem to the ſacred trinity, and he 
aſſiſts the biſhops or prieſts, who ſay mals, to put 
on their robes. The next officer to him is em- 
ployed in writing down the votes of biſhops on 
elections, or when any councils are held, and re- 
ceiving petitions and remonſtrances. This officer 
is called the advocate, and he holds, on certain 
days, a court in the church porch, and decides in 
ſmaller matters relating to eccleſiaſtical affairs. 
Under him is an officer, who takes care of the 
rituals, and in the abſence of the biſhop he can 
conſecrate a new church, ordain readers, and ſuch 
inferior officers as do not adminiſter the ſacra- 
ments. During divine ſervice, all theſe officers 
fit on the right hand of the biſhop's throne, but 
in the eccleſiaſtical court, each has a ſeat accord- 
ing to the nature of his office. 


two deans, the chanter, the grand arch-deacon, 
and the deacons. The prefect has the care of the 
ſacred oil, and he erects the croſs upon the ſpot 
of ground marked out for a new church, when 
the patriarch cannot perform the ceremony himſelf. 
There is an officer or deputy, under the arch- 
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- deacon, to aſſemble the clergy together, and he 


| 
On the left hand of the patriarch, fit ſeveral || vened by biſhops or archbiſhops, yet before they 
other officers, particularly the high prieſt, the | 
viſitor, the prefect of churches, the ſecular judges, 
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has a deputy, who begins ſingirig in the choir. 
The ſame deputy introduces ſtrangers into the 
preſence of the patriarch, and clears the way to 
and from his audience. He may properly be 
ſtiled the maſter of the ceremonies, for moſt of 
his buſineſs comes under ſuch a character. 

The other officers on the patriarch's left hand, 
are, the catechiſt, who inſtructs adult perſons for 
the ſacrament of baptiſm, and theſe are com- 
monly ſuch as have renounced Hereſy, and de- 
fire to be admitted into the church. This officer 
has an apartment adjoining to the church, where 
his diſciples come to receive inſtructions ; but if 
any of them ſhould happen to admit a Turk to 
the ſacrament of baptiſm, it would be attended 
with very ſerious conſequences. For in ſuch caſes, 
both the catechiſt and the catechumen would be 
impaled alive. This is ſuch a dreadful puniſh- 
ment, that we ſhall here deſcribe it to the 
reader, 

Near the out parts of the city, and at the com- 
mon place of execution, a gibbet is erected in 
the form of a croſs, and the perſon condemned by 
the cadi, or judge, is brought out and ſtripped 
naked. A ſmall piece of wood, almoſt in the 
ſhape of a lance, is thruſt in at his fundament, 
till the other end comes out at his ſhoulder, and 
in this manner he is hung up on the gibbet, and 
left to expire. When Mr. Thompſon was at 
Smyrna, he ſaw a man ſuffer in this manner, for 
changing his religion, and he continued in tor- 
tures upwards of ſix hours before he expired, but 
the catechiſt who had converted him, made his 
eſcape. 

Beſides the catechiſt, there is another under 
him, who is called the providente, and goes 
from place to place to inſtruct ſuch perſons in the 
country as defire to be baptized; and it is neceſ- 
fary to obſerve, that they may make converts of 
Heathens, Jews, Roman Catholics, or Proteſtants, 
but they muſt not meddle with Mahometans. 
There is likewiſe another officer, whoſe buſineſs 


it is to carry the paſtoral ſtaff before the biſhop, 


beſides ſeveral door-keepers; but theſe officers 
are not fixed, it being in the power of every new 
biſhop to change them as often as he pleaſes. 
Beſides theſe there is another officer, not yet 
mentioned, who attends the patriarch, and is 
his confeſſor. He has apartments in the houſe of 
the patriarch, and properly ſpeaking, he is 
both his temporal and {ſpiritual director, there 
being nothing of importance undertaken without 
conſulting him, nor any thing concluded, unleſs 
he gives his conſent and his approbation. 

The Greeks have their ſynods, but theſe are 
not properly of a fixed nature. Every biſhop 
may convene a ſynod of the clergy, within his 
dioceſe, and ſo may an archbiſhop within his 
province ; but little of any importance is tranſ- 
ated in them. Whether theſe ſynods are con- 


iſſue out their orders for the clergy to attend, 
they are obliged to obtain the conſent of the go- 
vernor of the province, to whom they pay a cer- 
tain fee. It is much more ſo with the patriarch 
of Conſtantinople, who dares not call a ſynod till 
he has obtained permiſſion from the grand ſeignior, 


for which he pays a conſiderable ſum to the grand 


vier. | 


' 


From what we have ſaid concerning the diſci- 
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line in the Greek church, and the ſplendid titles 
— upon thoſe who attend the patriarch of 
Conſtantinople, ſome may imagine that this pon- 
tiff is held in the ſame rank as the popes at 
Rome. The caſe, however, is ben otherwiſe; 
for the pope is rather a temporal prince than a 
ſpiritual biſhop, and we have an inſtance ſo late 
as the year 1748, of Benedict XIV. pope of Rome, 
and one of the greateſt canoniſts that ever lived, 
ſending an ambaſſador to the treaty held at 
Aix-!a-chapelle, in order to inſiſt that he ſhould 
be ſecured in the peaceable poſſeſſions of his do- 
minions. Nay, in Hats times, this was common 
with the popes, and on different occaſions they 
became mediators between contending princes, 
of which many inſtances might be given. 

At Conſtantinople, the patriarch is ſuch a poor 
dependant creature, that no motives that we can 
form any notion of, would induce him to court 
the enjoyment, or rather the fatigues of the office, 
except principle or ambition. That his motives 
do nut flow from a principle of doing good, 
muſt appear evident to every oe who has heard 
how he acquires the title. The means made uſe 
of, are a {candal even to a heathen country, but 
much more ſo to thoſe who aſſume the ſacred name 
of Chriſtian. He enters upon it by a ſimonical 
bargain, he rewards his oppreſſors with what 
emoluments, or rather what fees of an illegal 
nature he can extort from his ſuſfragans, and by 
ſo doing lays a foundation for a continual ſuc- 
ceſſion of hypocriſy, perjury, and every thing 
that can diſhonour religion, and diſgrace man. 
But we muſt look for it in ambition, that prin- 
ciple implanted in every human breaſt, and al- 
ways beneficial to ourſelves and to others, when 
exerted in a proper manner. But there are two 
ſorts of ambition, one which leads us in the road, 
and conducts us to the temple of fame; there is 
another which renders us deſpicable, even in the 
eyes of the meaneſt of our fellow-creatures. 

An honeſt ambition ſtimulates a man to act in 
ſuch a manner as to leave a good name behind, 
and if he ſhould even miſs that, as many have 
done, he will ſtill enjoy a good. conſcience. When 
Sir Thomas More was lord-high chancellor of 
England, his ſons, whom he had put into places, 
complained one day to their father, that by his 
lenity to the ſuitors in chancery, they could not 
make ſo much in their offices, as thoſe who went 
before them; * I will do juſtice (ſaid he) to 
« every man for your ſake, and I will leave you 
« a bleſſing.” Here was an inſtance of untainted 
moral ambition, and it is from ſuch ſentiments, 
that many great and good men have learned to 
be uſeful to their fellow-creatures. Sir Thomas 
More, although a Chriſtian, and a zealous Ro- 
man Catholic, for which he loſt his life, ſpoke 
here as a moral philoſopher, as an upright judge, 
and an honeſt man ; but let us carry the idea into 
Chriſtianity. 

When Ignatius, the aged biſhop of Antioch, 


in the reign of the emperor ' Trajan, was told 


that he was to be devoured by wild beaſts, he 
exultingly replied, © That is my higheſt honour, 
« for then I ſhall be grinded by their teeth, ſo 
tc as to be bread for my Divine Lord and Re- 
« deemer.“ But the ſecond ſort of ambition is, 


that which is mean, ſelfiſh, and groveling. Such 


are thoſe wretches, who fell honour and con- 


» } 


ſcience, not for a temporary emolument, but 
merely for an empty name. Mr. Knowles, in 
his hiſtory of the Turks, tells us of a rich tradeſ- 
man at Conſtantinople, who gave all his fortune 
for leave to wear the imperial crown one hour, 
and thus, ſays the hiſtorian, in one hour, he be- 
came a conceited emperor and a real beggar. 
This caſe, in every reſpect, applies to thoſe 
men who aſpire at being patriarchs of Conſtan- 
tinople. They are mean enough to ſolicit the in- 
tereſt of the clerks in office, and theſe being 
well paid, intercede with the grand vizer, who 
obtains permiſſion from the grand ſeignior ; and 
the patriarch, in order to reimburſe himſelf of the 
expences he has paid, fleeces the biſhops under 
his care, and they, in their turn, are permitted 
to oppreſs the people. It frequently happens, 
that all the patriarch can procure, does not an- 
{wer the demand of the grand vizer, who is 
for the moſt part implacable, and will ſhew him 
no mercy, He is ordered into banilhment, and 
another is appointed in his room; ſo that it fre- 
quently happens that there are three or four de- 
poſed patriarchs at a time. Strange, that the 
deſire of an empty. name ſhould lead men on to 
ſuch unacountable extravagancies, but ſuch is the 
ſtate of human nature; and in looking over hiſ- 
tory, we ſhall find, that ſome men in all ages and 
nations, have been tainted, with this mean ſordid 
principle. 


Of the Worſhip in the Greek Church. 


When the extraordinary gifts of the Holy 
Ghoſt ceaſed, the rulers of the church ſupplied 
this want by proper forms of their own compo- 
ſition, according to Chriſtian prudence and diſ- 
cretion. This ſeems to have been the true or1- 
ginal of liturgies, or ſtated forms of divine 
ſervice. | 

Every biſhop, in the firſt ages, was at liberty 
to order the * of divine ſervice in his own 
church ; and accordingly, each particular church 
or dioceſe, had its proper liturgy. This privi- 
lege the biſhops retained for ſeveral ages: but in 
after-times, they agreed by conſent to conform 
their liturgy to the model of the metropolitical 
church to which they belonged. And then it 
was enacted into a law by ſeveral councils, that 
the ſame order and uniformity ſhould be obſerved 
in all churches. The rudiments of this diſcipline 
were firſt laid in the French churches; but ſoon 
after, the ſame rule was concerted and agreed 
upon, in the Spaniſh churches. In length of 
time, when the Roman empire began to be di- 
vided into different kingdoms, then came in the 
uſe. of national liturgies, or ſuch whoſe uſe was 
commenſurate to the bounds and limits of their 
reſpective nations and kingdoms. | 
None of the antient liturgies are now remain- 
ing, as they were at firſt compoſed for the uſe of 
particular churches, and ſeveral reaſons may be 
aſſigned for this. 1. They being deſigned only 
for the uſe of particular churches, there was no 
great reaſon to be very ſolicitous, either to com- 
municate the knowledge of them to other 
churches, or to preſerve them entire to poſte- 
rity, 2, It is not improbable, as a learned 
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An ACCOUNT of the GREEK CHURCH. 


French writer has obſerved, that the antient li- 


turgies were for ſome ages only certain forms of 
worſhip committed to memory, and known by 


actice rather than by writing. This ſeems the 
more probable, becauſe, in the perſecution under 
Diocleſian, when ſtrict ſearch was made after 
every thing belonging to the church, we never 
read of any ritual books, or books of divine ſer- 
vice, diſcovered among them. This is an ar- 
gument, that they did not ſo generally draw up 
their liturgies, or forms of worſhip, in books and 
writings, as in after ages; which is the reaſon 
why none of thoſe antient liturgies are come to 
our hands perfect and intire, but only in ſcattered 
fragments, as the fathers had occaſion to mention 
them incidentally in their writings. 3. The laſt 
reaſon is, the interpolations and additions made 
to the antient liturgies in after ages. For, though 


thoſe antient liturgies, which go under the name 


of St. Chry ſoſtom and St. Baſil, might originally 
have ſomething of their compoſition in them, 
yet ſo many additions and alterations have been 
made in them by the Greek Church in fol- 
lowing ages, that it is not eaſy to diſcern what are 
the genuine compoſitions of the firſt authors. 
But, though none of the antient liturgies are 
come down to us perfect and entire, yet are there 
ſeveral fragments and ſcattered remains of them 
in the genuine writings of the fathers ; to which 
may be added ſuch forms as we find in the antient 
book called, The Apoſtolical Conſtitutions. This, 
though perhaps not ſo old as the title imports, 
nor of ſo venerable authority as Mr. Whiſton 
contends for, who will have it to be truly apoſ- 
tolical, is allowed however to be a good collec- 
tion of the liturgies and rituals of the church, in 
the fourth and fifth centuries. 
The Greeks have ſeveral liturgies for parti- 
cular holy days, but the one generally uſed 1s 
that commonly known by the name of St. Chry- 
ſoſtom's; and although this book be of con- 
ſiderable antiquity, yet it was not written by that 
father, but by ſome other perſon ſince his time. 
St. Chryſoſtom lived in the latter end of the 
fourth, and beginning of the fifth century, for 
he was ordained biſhop of Conſtantinople 1395, 
and depoſed and baniſhed for oppoling Arianiſm 
14095. In his time, ſome forms of prayer were 
uſed, but theſe were few, plain, and eaſy ; and of 
theſe we have ſome ſpecimens in the works of 
this celebrated father, quite different from thoſe 
which bear his name in the Greek liturgy. 
During their prayers in public, the Greeks for 
the moſt part ſtand uncovered, with their faces 
toward the eaſt, but they may lean, or even fit 
down if it is more convenient for them. The 
laity fit while the prieſt reads his exhortation to 


them ; for preaching is ſo far aboliſhed among | 


them, that Tournefort aſſures us, there is ſcarce 


a pulpit to be ſeeri among them; and when it 


happens that a prieſt attempts to preach, he 
makes a very aukward figure. His diſcourſe 
conſiſts of a tedious train of empty words, with- 
out the leaſt order or coherence, and which the 
preacher knows juſt as little of as the people. 

As ſoon as the people get into their pews, they 
uncover their heads, and make the ſign of the 
croſs, by joining the three firſt fingers of their 


right hand ; by which is implied, that there are 


— — — — — 
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three perſons in the ſacred godhead, and then 
they draw them down from their foreheads, be- 
low their breaſts, and then from the right ſhoul- 
der; by all which is meant, that the three perſons 
in the godhead reſide in heaven; when brought 
to the breaſt, Chriſt's incarnation, crucifixion, 
burial, and deſcent into hell ; when laid on the 
right ſhoulder, they denote that Chriſt is riſen, 
and fits at the right hand of God. As the wicked 
are ſaid to be placed at the left hand of Chriſt, 
and, as in all caſes, the right hand is reckoned 
more noble than the left, ſo the Greeks, who are 
very ſuperſtitious, prefer this way of making the 
croſs to that uſed by the Roman Catholics. But 
there are many other myſteries ſuppoſed to be 
held: forth by theſe ceremonies; for in all churches 
where primitive ſimplicity is forſaken or neg- 
lected, allegories, drawn 7 Ar viſible repreſen- 
tations, are placed in its room. 

When the Greeks celebrate maſs, the prieſt 
enters the church, attended by a deacon, and they 
both bow to the eaſt, and make three profound 
bows before the images of our Saviour and the 
Bleſſed Virgin, which are accompanied with a 
ſhort prayer, and after that, three more low bows 
to the eaſt. The deacon then advances and 
dreſſes the prieſt in the outward robe or ſtole, af- 
ter which he puts on his own. The whole of 
this ceremony is conducted with the repetition of 
ſeveral ſhort prayers, both by the prieſt and the 
deacon, while the people are at their devotions 
in private. The prieſt then walks from one end 
of the altar to the other, touches all the ſacred 
veſſels, marks them with the ſign of the croſs, 
and repeats ſeveral prayers in concert with the 
deacon. 

Theſe ceremonies being performed, the prieſt, 
with the deacon, goes to the left ſide of the altar, 
where they waſh their hands, as a token of their 
being cleanſed from all filthineſs of the fleſh and 
ſpirit, and while they are waſhing, they repeat a 


| prayer in their own language. The prieſt then 


begins to make the neceſſary preparations for ce- 
lebrating maſs, and the deacon brings the bread, 
wine, and chalice out of a cloſet, and places 
them on a table before the middle of the altar, 
then both of them make three profound bows 
before them. Having bleſſed the bread, he 
takes it in his left hand, and a knife in his right, 
and makes a croſs on it, ſaying three times ſuc- 
ceſſively, © In remembrance of Jeſus Chriſt our 
C Lord, our God, and our Redeemer.” In the 
concluſion of theſe words, he enters his knife 
into a mark on the right ſide of the bread, and 
cuts it croſs-ways, repeating the following words, 
« He was led as a ſheep to the ſlaughter,” and 
when the knife is entered into the mark, he adds, 
« And as a lamb;before his ſhearer was dumb.” 
When he cuts the upper part of the mark, he 
ſays, © His judgement was made manifeſt in his 
e humility.” And on cutting the lower part, he 
continues, © And who ſhall declare his genera- 
ce tion?” At every diſtinct act of the prieſt, the 
deacon ſays, © Let us pray to the Lord,” and 
taking the lap of his ſtole in his right hand, he 
addreſſes himſelf thus to the prieſt, © Elevate 
« my Lord.” The prieſt then cuts the bread a 
ſecond time, ſaying, © He was elevated for us.“ 
Then he puts the bread into the patin, and when 


the 


1 11 . 


prayers; 
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the deacon ſays to him, © Offer the ſacrifice, my 
Lord,“ he offers it croſs-ways, in imitation of 
the ſacrifice of bur Bleſſed Lord upon the croſs, 
and ſays, ** I here offer up for the ſpiritual be- 
«© nefit and ſalvation of mankind, the Lamb of 
© God which takes away the ſins of the world.” 
In like manner, when the deacon ſays, © Pierce 
cc jt,” he cuts the remainder of the bread with 
his knife, on the right ſide, applying the follow- 
ing text to the action, „One of the ſoldiers 
« pierced his ſide with his ſpear, and there iſſued 
6 forth blood and water.” Then the deacon 
pours the wine and water into the chalice, and 
mixes them, as a repreſentation of Chriſt's ſuffer- 
ing, both in his ſoul and in his body. 

The cuſtom of mixing wine and water toge- 
ther, is of great antiquity, was often prac- 
tiſed in the primitive church, and took its riſe 
from the following circumſtance. The primitive 
Chriſtians, beſides their uſing wine at the com- 
munion, had their love feaſts where they con- 
verſed together on divine things; and as theſe 
were held on the ſame days, and as they drank 
wine at both, it was found moſt prudent to 
mix it with water. Indeed this was the more 
neceſſary, becauſe the Aſiatic wines are very 
ſtrong ; and had they not contrived to weaken 
them, they might have gone home in a ſtate of 
intoxication ; nay, their churches and houſes 
might have become ſcenes of riot and drunken- 
neſs, as was the practice of the Heathens. But 
theſe primitive Chriſtians never drew from this 
ceremony any allegorical inferences, but only 
uſed it Som motives of prudence and virtue, 
that the Heathens might ſee their lives were 
pure and blameleſs. But to return to the Greek 
worſhip, where we find the liturgy proceeding in 
the following manner. 


The prieſt takes a ſecond loaf, ſaying, © In 


te honour of our Bleſſed Lady ;” and then he 


elevates it, and puts it on the left ſide of that 


which was conſecrated before. After this, he 
takes up as many loaves as are wanted, and con- 
ſecrates them in the ſame manner as before. 
Theſe are dedicated to the prophets, to John 
the baptiſt, and to the apoſtles, with other illuſ- 
trious ſaints, particularly St. Chryſoſtom, whom 
they believe to be the author of their liturgy. 
Theſe oblations amount to nine in all; and re- 
1 as the Greek prieſts tell us, the nine 
terarchies of angels. 

After all this, the prieſt taxes more bread, 
and conſecrates ſeveral ſmall pieces as before, 
for the archbiſhop, or biſhop of the dioceſe to 
which he belongs, and for the prieſts, deacons, 
and all ſuch as are of the ſacerdotal order; 
and then, in commemoration of the founders 
of the church wherein the maſs is celebrated, 
and for the remiſſion of their ſins. Here 
the names of the living likewiſe are men- 
tioned, who deſire to be remembered in their 

55 more particularly thoſe who have 
paid for ſaying this maſs, and all ſuch deceaſed 
perſons as he is deſired to commemorate and 
recommend to the Divine favour. The prieſt 
holds one piece of bread in his right hand, and 
another in his left, while the deacon takes the 
cenſer, and deſires his bleſſing, which he re- 
ceives, and then incenſes the filyer ſtar, with 


— ſ 


which the prieſt covers the conſecrated bread, 
pronouncing, at the ſame time, the followin 

words, “The ſtar reſted over the place where 
ce the child was laid.” 

This action is accompanied with ſeveral] 
prayers, and afterwards the deacon incenſes the 
veils with which he covers the chalice and patin. 
Beſides theſe veils, which are made uſe of as ſepa- 
rate covers for the bread and wine, there is 
another in common uſe by the Greeks, called 
Aer, which the celebrant or prieſt ſpreads over 
them both. After this, the prieſt and the deacon 
Join their hands, adore the ſacred elements, 
and repeat a thankſgiving out of their liturgy. 
Then the prieſt reads a collect called the Prayer 
of Oblation ; and having incenſed the altar, he 
pronounces the abſolution. Here the prieſt 
repeats a prayer, in which St. Chryſoſtom is 
named immediately after the Bleſſed Virgin. 
This being over, the deacon takes the cenſer 
from the prieſt, and incenſes the communion 
table in the form of a croſs; and kneeling down, 
repeats the following prayer: * Thy body, O 
Lord, was laid in the ſilent grave; thy ſoul 
ce deſcended into hell as God; thou entered 
c into paradiſe with the holy thief; but thou 
ce haſt ſeated thyſelf with the Father, the Son 
« and the Holy Ghoſt in thy celeſtial throne, 
«© where by thy immenſity thou filleſt all things.” 
As the Roman Catholics pretend to diſcover 
myſteries in all their ceremonies, ſo do the 
Greeks in theirs. It was the ſame with the 
antient Heathens, particularly the Greeks, from 
whom the Greek Chriſtians have borrowed the 
greateſt part of their ceremonies : Some few 
they have borrowed from the Jews, but not fo 
many of thoſe as we meet with in the Maſs 
Book of the church of Rome, which we have 
already deſcribed. 

Many of the Greek monks differ in ſome things 
in their ceremonies from the ſecular clergy, of 


| which we ſhall give the following inſtance. The 


monks of Mount Athos, honour the Bleſſed 
Virgin in a way peculiar to themſelves. One 
of the brethren ſtanding at the lower end of the 
table, cuts a ſmall loaf into four parts, and de- 
poſits one of them in a plate, or a little box, 
which is placed on a ſtand for that purpoſe before 
the image of the Bleſſed Virgin. This piece of 
bread, which they call Panagia, is delivered 
immediately after conſecration to the abbot, who 
elevates it, ſaying, © Magnifed be thy Name”, 
The monks ſay, Of the ſacred trinity.” Then 
the abbot proceeds, O ! Ever Bleſſed God, aid 
« andaſſiſt us!” The monks reply, © Through 
© her interceſſion, have mercy upon us and 
© fave us, Good Lord.” After this, the abbot 
takes up a ſmall piece of .the crurab, which he 
puts in his mouth, and the monks eat up the re- 
mainder. 

Having ſaid thus much by way of digreſſion 
concerning the manners of the Greeks in their 
conſecration of the elements, we ſhall now pro- 
ceed to give an account of the concluding parts 
of this ceremony; and here it is neceſſary to 
obſerve, that in the liturgy aſcribed to St. Chry- 
ſoſtom, the offices are longer, and the ceremonies 
more numerous than in the Miffal of the church 


of Rome. For in the Roman church, maſs is 


generally 


and ſays, Let us be attentive, 
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enerally concluded within an hour if ſung, and 
in little more than half an hour if ſaid ; whereas 
in the Greek church it is ſeldom leſs than two 
hours, and on ſome particular feſtivals, par- 
ticularly thoſe of St. James, St. Baſil, and 
St, Chryſoſtom, it takes up, at leaſt, three 
hours. 

The deacon having incenſed the prieſt, and 
the high altar as we have already deſcribed, he 
places himſelf by his ſide before the high altar, 
where having made ſeveral bows, the prieſt kiſſes 
the goſpels, and the deacon the communion 
table. The deacon afterwards makes his bow 
to the prieſt, and ſays to him, © Ir is time to 
« ſacrifice to the Lord, father give me your be- 
ce nediction.” The prieſt gives it accordingly, 
and the deacon anſwers, © Pray for me.” Then 
the prieſt repeats a ſhort prayer, and the deacon 
ſays Amen, three different times. And both at one 
and the ſame time ſay, O Lord! thou ſhalt open 
« my lips.” The deacon after this goes out of 
the tabernacle, and adores the elements three dif- 
ferent times, and again receives the prieſt's bleſ- 
ſing, all the people ſaying, Amen. Here it is 
they repeat a general prayer for the peace of the 
church where they reſide ; for the congregation 
there preſent ; for the patriarch or archbiſhop, 
and the inferior clergy; Pa the civil powers under 
which they live ; for proſperity to all thoſe who 
travel by land or water; for captives ; for the 
ſick; and for the whole world in general. 

As ſoon as thefe prayers are over, the firſt an- 
them begins, which is performed by the deacon, 
and choir, who ſing in concert in ſome parts of 
it, and in others alternately. Theſe anthems are 
taken from their own liturgy, and they conſiſt 
chiefly of verſes collected out of the pſalms, and 
hymns written by St. Chryſoſtom. 

This part of the ceremony is called the bene- 
diction of the entry, which being over, the deacon, 
having kiſſed the goſpels, ſtands before the prieſt, 
withthe book to the people, ſaying, with an audible 
voice, „ Behold the book of true wiſdom.” The 
prieſt and the deacon make their reſpective re- 
verences, the Jatter puts 'the goſpel upon the 
communion table, and the choir ſing the an- 
thems appointed for the day. 

As ſoon as the anthem is finiſhed, the deacon 
as before, aſks the prieſt's benediction, and re- 
ceives it, and afterwards the prieſt repeats a ſhort 
prayer. The deacon then goes towards the door, 
and the prieſt 
anſwers, © Peace be unto all.” All theſe cere- 
monies are only preliminary to the reading of the 
goſpel, and there are many others ſimilar to what 
we have already mentioned. Several lighted 
lamps are carried before the deacon when he goes 
out of the ſanctuary with the goſpel, and then he 
mounts the deſk to read the epiſtle, which being 
concluded, the prieſt ſays to the deacon, Peace 
ce be unto you all,” and the latter delivers the 
goſpel to the former. Several prayers and ſhort 
ejaculations ſucceed in the ſame manner as di- 
rected in the liturgy. 

Here the catechumens make their appearance, 
who are not only particularly prayed for, but the 
deacon makes ſeveral vows in their behalf, and 
at every ſolemn engagement the choir ſing 
Kyrie Eletſon. The prayer for theſe catechumens, 
which the prieſt repeats aloud, cloſes the ſer- 
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| vice for them, after which the veil is diſplayed, 


upon which the relics of the ſaints are laid. The 
deacon next takes up the cenſer, and incenſes the 
prieſt, ſaying to him, © Elevate my Lord.“ 
Then the prieſt takes off the yeil; throws it over 
the deacon's left ſhoulder, and pronounces a 
prayer ſuitable to the occaſion. Afterwards the 
deacon takes the patin and puts it upon his head, 
and the 2 takes the chalice, and the deacon 
the cenſer, and in this manner they march in 
proceſſion round the church, repeating a particu- 
lar prayer, till they come to the door of the ta- 
bernacle, where both of them repeat aloud, 
«© Bleſſed is he that comes in the name of the 
Lord.“ After this the prieſt lays the ſacred 
ſymbols on the high altar, takes off the veil that 
covered the patin and the chalice, and the other 
veil that had been thrown over the deacon'g 
ſhoulder, who incenſes the ſacred elements three 
times ſucceſſively, Both the prieſt and the deacon 
kneel down again, and adore the ſacred ele- 
ments, and the prieſt repeats a prayer in ſecret, 
Several prayers and ejaculations follow, with 
other acts of devotion, and the prieſt and the 
deacon make three profound bows again towards 
the communion table. 

Then the creed is rehearſed, after which the 
prieſt ſays, © Lift up your hearts,” to which the 
people anſwer, „We lift them up unto the 
Lord.“ Here the prieſt repeats a prayer in 
ſecret, the deacon makes the ſign of the croſs on 
the patin, wipes it with the veil, kiſſes it, puts on 
another robe, and goes to the right ſide of the 
altar, with a large fan in his hand, which he 
waves for ſome time over the ſacred elements, 
Here follows another ſecret prayer, which being 
over, the prieſt bows reverently three times, and 
with uplified hands, bleſſes the ſacred elements. 
After which, with an audible voice, he ſays, 
© Take eat, this is my body, &c.” Taking the 
cup, he ſays, © This cup is my blood, drink ye 
6 alta at. 4. 

As ſoon as both theſe ceremonies are over, th 
deacon lays down the fan and goes up to the 
prieſt, each of them making three bows toward 
the ſacred elements, and repeating a ſhort prayer, 
Then the deacon bows down his head, points ta 
the elements, and in a kind of whiſper, deſires the 
prieſt to pronounce a ſecond bleſſing on them, 
which he does in the following words, „O Lord, 
ec by thy omnipotent power, let thoſe elements be 
c unto us as the body and blood of Chriſt.” 


| Here the deacon takes up the fan a ſecond time, 


and the prieſt repeats a prayer, begging of God, 
that none but the faithful may partake of the 
body and blood of Chriſt ; from whence it ap- 
pears evident, that they differ much from the Ro- 
man Catholics, for the latter believe that the 
wafer is wholly changed into the body and blood 
of Chriſt, ſo that whoever partakes of it, muſt 
eat the body of Chriſt ; whereas the Greeks be- 
lieve that there is no change made in the ele- 

ments, but to the faithful. 5 
They commemorate the dead as well as the 
living, and the choir repeat the Lord's-Prayer 
three times, after which the prieſt ſays, © Peace 
ce be unto you.” As ſoon as the deacon ſees the 
prieſt ſtretch out his hands over the ſacred ele- 
ments, he pronounces with an audible voice, 
« Let us give due attention ;” and the prieſt 
222 adds, 
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adds, Holy things are for thoſe that are holy.” 
The deacon girds himſelf with a robe in the form 
of a croſs, and ſtanding at the right hand of the 
rieſt, deſires him to divide the bread. Accord- 
ingly, he divides it into four ſeveral parts, re- 
peatin the following words: © The Lamb of 
God, the ſon of the Father is ſeparated and 

« divided; and though ſeparated, is not mangled 
* nor torn in pieces; he is for ever eaten, but 
* never conſumed. He fſanctifies all who par- 
© take of this holy bread, and drink of this 
© holy wine.” After this he takes one of the 
Pieces of the conſecrated bread into his hand, 
the deacon points to the chalice, and defires him 
to fill it, to which the prieſt replies, “ This is 
e the fulneſs of the Holy Ghoſt,” and making 
at the ſame time the fign of the croſs, takes out 
a ſmall piece of bread, and puts it into the chalice, 
and the deacon pours warm water upon it. After 
this, the pricſt adminiſters the bread to the 
deacon, who receiving it, kiſſes the celebrant's 
hands, faying, „Permit me to partake of the 
* ſacred body of Jefus Chriſt, our God and our 
* Saviour.” To which the prieft anfwers, *I do 
&« freely permit thee to partake of the ſacred 
{© ſpotleſs body of Jeſus Chriſt our God and our 
e Saviour, for the remiſſion of thy ſins, and for 
te the happy attainment of everlaſting life.” 


—————— ̃ — 


communion table, and there repeats a prayer in 
ra Then the prieſt receives the ſacrament | 

imfelf, and bowing to the elements, repeats the | 
following words. © TI believe, O Lord, and ac- | 


* knowledge that thou art Jeſus Chriſt, the ſon 
e of the living God. O! Let me now partake 
* of thy myſterious banquet, which I induſtri- 
* oufly conceal from thine enemies. I will 


* not kifs thee, O Lord, as Judas did, but like | 


ce the thief on the croſs, will I own and acknow- 
* ledge thee. Remember me, O Lord, in thy 
« heavenly kingdom. Thou didſt not reject the 


e penitent adultreſs, do not therefore reject thy | 


« ſervant, O Lord.” 

Having communicated, he wipes that part of 
the chalice, which his lips had touched, ſaying, 
« This chalice has touched my lips, it ſhall walk 
« away mine 1niquities.” The deacon advances, 
and performs his act of adoration, faying, “I ap- 
te proach thee, immortal king.” The prieſt, who 
has the chalice in his hand, delivers it to him, 
ſaying, © Receive the ſacred precious body 
« and b 
.“ 

To conclude, the deacon lays the patin upon 


the chalice, wiping them both, covers the latter 


with a veil, opens the door of the holy taber- 
nacle, and taking the cup in his right hand, 
elevates it, and at the ſame time, invites the 
1 draw near, and partake of it with aw- 
ul reverence and godly fear. The prieſt bleſſes 
the people, and they anſwer in a ſuitable manner 
thereunto. Then he and the deacon return to 
the altar, which they incenſe three times, repeat- 
ing ſeveral ſhort prayers. 

The prieſt again takes up the patin, and puts 
it upon the head of the deacon, who returns with 
it 'to the tabernacle, where he depofits it. Then 
the deacon and the choir pray alternately a con- 
ſiderable time, and the prieſt, fixing his eyes on 
the congregation, repeats a thankſgiving. An 

\ 


lood of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus 


GREEK CHURCH. 
anthem is then ſung, and the prieſt, having re- 
peated the ſong of Simeon, bleſſes the people, 
who all ſtand up ready to depart, ſaying, © Grant 
« long life and proſperity, O Lord, to him who 
© has thus bleſſed and ſanctified us.“ 

This ends the ſervice of the maſs, when none 
communicates beſides the prieſt and the deacon, 
but it is much longer when the laity communi. 
cate. They receive the ſacrament, ſtanding at 
the door of the tabernacle, the men firſt and then 
the women. Such as partake, mult ſtand in a 
very reverential poſture, with their eyes fixed on 
the ground, their heads bowed down in a poſture 
of adoration, and their arms muſt be laid acroſs, 
Before they partake, they muſt go to the further 
end of the church, and beg pardon if they have 
offended any one; and if one ſhould happen to 
complain of another having injured him, the 
offender muſt make reſtitution, and ſay, „Bre- 
ce thren forgive me, for I have ſinned both in 
ce word and in deed.” This being done, the prieſt 

ives the communicant the conſecrated bread, 
calling him by his name, ſaying, „N. X. thou 
6 ſervant of the living God, receive the ſacred 
c body of Jeſus Chriſt, to preſerve thee into 
« everlaſting life.” In the ſame manner, and 
with words to the ſame effect, he gives the cup, 
Upon the whole, we have here an inordinate 


After that, the deacon withdraws behind the || load of ceremonies, which would even make 


religion nauſeous, although its doctrines were 
pure; and the affinity between theſe and thoſe 
of the Roman Catholics, may ſerve to ſhew, that 
both churches went hand in hand in promoting 
corruption, paticularly in worſhip. But we mutt 
now goon to deſcribe fuch other ceremonies as 
are not hitherto mentioned. 

When the Greeks conſecrate a church, they 
attend to almoſt as many ceremonies as the Ro- 
man Catholics, nay, in ſome particulars more, 
as will appear from what we are now going to re- 
late. When the biſhop, attended by his prieſts 
and clerks, with his other proper officers, arrives 
at the place where the new church is to be built, 
he finds the ground marked out, and the chief 
perſons of the pariſh attending. He is received 
with as much formality as if he was a ſovereign 
pontiff; for as we have already obſerved, even 
the greateſt ſeverity of the Turkiſh government, 
and the moſt abject ſtate of poverty cannot darup 
the ſpirits of the Greeks. In this part of their 
conduct, they ſeem to retain ſome of the ſenti- 
ments of their anceſtors, before they were ſub- 


| dued by the Romans, and thoſe motives which 


| 


| 
| 


| 


once led the antient Greeks on to warlike at- 
chievements, are now become the leading prin- 
:tples of the groſſeſt ſuperſtition. Revolutions in 


[Public affairs, the introduction of new laws, 


manners, cuſtoms, and daily practices, change 
the tempers and diſpoſitions of men, and the 
deſcendents of heroes are now become poor, 
inſignificant devotees. Pride, however, is not 
wholly eradicated, and a modern Greek can ſee 
as many virtues in a prieſt, as his anceſtors did in 
a Milthiades or a Themiſtocles. 

The firſt thing the biſhop does when he comes 
to the place where the new church is to be built, 
is to incenſe the ground all over, during which 
ceremony the clergy ſing anthems, in honour of 
the ſaint to whom 1t is to be dedicated. When he 


arrives-at the place where the high altar is to be 
erected- 


e 
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erected, he repeats a prayer, begging that God 


would. be pleaſed to bleſs and proſper the intended | tuary has three doors. The middle one is called 


edifice, This being done, the biſhop takes up a 
ſtone, and makes the ſign of the croſs upon it, 
and then lays it in the ground, ſaying, © The 
« Lord hath laid the foundation of this houſe, it 
cc ſhall never be ſhaken.” But there is another ce- 
remony following this, which is truly heatheniſh, 
and Sir Paul Ricaut aſſures us he has often ſeen 


It. 

As ſoon as the biſhop and the clergy are with- 
drawn, the workmen kill a cock, or a ſheep, and 
bury the blood under the foundation ſtone; for 
they are of opinion, that there is a kind of ma- 

ic or charm in this ceremony, which is of vaſt 
— to the building. They have another ce- 


remony equally as abſurd and heatheniſh, and | 
that 1s, when they would wreck their vengeance | 


on any one who has offended them, they take the 
exact dimenſions of his body in height and 


to the workmen to be laid under the ſtone, be- 
lieving the body of the perſon whom they hate, 
will gradually moulder away as this meaſure does. 
This cuſtom, or ſomething of a ſimilar nature, is 
very antient ; for it was common for thoſe who 
pretended to the power of witchcraft, to make 
the figure of a perſon in wax, and ſtick it full of 
pins. This image was placed before the fire, and 
the perſon whom it repreſented decayed away in 
the ſame time the wax melted, and his pain was 
exceſſive, for he felt as if ſo many pins or needles 
had been ſtuck into his bodv. This notion was 
firmly believed by the ſuperſtitious, and when- 
ever a man was afflicted with any diſorder of an 
extraordinary nature that he could not account 
for, then it was believed that he was ſuffering 
under the power of witchcraft, for which many 
old women have loſt their lives. 

The Greeks wear a piece of paper, wood, braſs, 
or ſilver, hanging from their 45 in the form of 
a croſs, with the name of Jeſus Chriſt written 
upon it. Theſe they imagine to be effectual 
charms, or preſervatives againſt the power of ſe- 
veral diſtempers. This practice, like the former, 
is not only antient, but is ſtill obſerved in many 
of the 1dolatrous nations; the only difference con- 
fiſting, is this, that the Heathens, inſtead of the 
croſs, wear the image of one of their idols. 

The Greek churches are, for the moſt part, 
built in the form of a croſs, with a dome and a 
ſteeple, but the latter is of no manner of uſe to 


have bells. The reafon the Turks affign for this, 
is, that they believe the noiſe of the bells diſturb 
the repoſe of the dead. As for ſuch of the 
Greek churches as belong to convents, they are 
built in the middle of the court, and the cells and 
apartments round them. The people, for the moſt 
part, ſit on ſtools, with their backs againſt the 
wall, in ſuch a manner, that they appear as if 
they were ſtanding ; but during prayers they 
kneel, 

In the metropolitan churches, the patriarch's 
throne is erected on an eminence, and thoſe of 
other dignitaries under it. The readers, chanters, 
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top, which is painted and gilt; and the ſanc- 
the holy door, and is never ſet open, but at the 
celebration of ſome ſolemn feſtival, or durin 
maſs, when the deacon goes out to read the gol. 
pel, or when the prieſt carries the ſacred elements 
to be conſecrated. The higheſt part of the church 
is the ſanctuary, and it is always at the eaſt end, 
and terminates in a ſemicircle. 

When they conſecrate an altar, the biſhop, or 
prieſt appointed by him, incenſes it all over, and 
then pronounces a bleſſing, while the deacon. 
reads ſeveral prayers, and the people ſing an- 
thems and verſes extracted out of the = e 
In one part of the ceremony, the prieſt begs of 
God, in expreſs terms, “ That he would be gra- 


« cioully pleaſed to change the unbloody victims, 
« which ſhould be from time to time offered u 


| © in ſacrifice upon this altar, into the body and 


| © blood of his fon Jeſus Chriſt.” 
circumference with a ſtring, and this they carry 


At the con- 
cluſion of this prayer, he removes every thing 
that is upon the altar, whilſt the deacon and the 
people ſing ſome particular pſalms, and all things 
neceſſary for the abloution are brought before 
him. The official ſteps forward, with a little 
pail, filled with water, which he pours upon the 
altar, and ſays, « Bleſs it, my Lord.” Then 
the biſhop gives the prieſts that are preſent at the 
ceremony, the ſacred linen cloaths to rub the 
holy table, and the ſpunges to wip it dry, after 
he has poured more water upon it. After this, 
they dreſs it all anew, and repeat a prayer, which 
is followed by incenſing the holy table all around, 
and a benediction, accompanied with the ſign of 
the croſs, which is made with a piece of woollen 
cloth that covers the altar. 
Beſides Lent, and ſeveral other faſts, the Greeks 
r keep Wedneſdays and Fridays, except 
ome few, and amongſt the reſt, thoſe in the 
eleventh week before Eaſter, which they call - 
Artzeburſt. The reaſon they aſſign for not faſting 
on the laſt mentioned days, is ſingular enough. 
They ſay, that fome Heretics in antient times, 
had a favourite dog, who uſed to go on errands 
for them, from time to time; but the creature 
being one day found dead, the Heretics accuſed 
the Orthodox with having killed him. Theſe 
Heretics ſet apart two days in the week above- 
mentioned, to faſt and mourn for the loſs of their 
dog; and the Orthodox, leſt they ſhould conform 
to any of their practices, kept three days in 


feaſting. 
them, becauſe the Turks will not ſuffer them to 


— — _ 


and inferior clergy, fit over againſt them, and in 


the middle is the defk for reading the ſcriptures. 
The nave-is ſeparated from the ſanctuary, by a 
partition wall, running from the bottom to the 


The Greeks are ſo ſuperſtitious and rigid in 


the obſervation of their faſts, that they will not 
ſuffer any caſe of neceſſity whatever to juſtify a 


diſpenſation, and even the patriarch himſelf, ac- 
cording as they believe, cannot give a perſon 
leave to eat meat, if the church has commanded 
the contrary. They think it their duty rather 
to let a ſick man die, than to reſtore him to 
health if they could, by giving him nouriſh- 
ment ; which, on ſuch occaſions, they look upon 
as abominable. It happens, however, that a fa- 
ther confeſſor ſhall ſometimes, when he has a 
particular reſpe& and regard for a perſon in- 
diſpoſed, order and adviſe him to eat meat, and 
promiſe him abſolution, if he comes to con- 


feſſion. It is very probable, that ſome cunning 


priefts among them, conſider this practice as a 
proper medium between the ſeverity of church 
diſcipline, 
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diſcipline, and the neceſſity of enjoying the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. This much is certain, that 
ſuch of the Greeks as viſit Italy, acknowledge, 
that their church has the ſame power as that 
of Rome, which grants diſpenſations at any 
time. | | 

Dr. Spon, an eminent phyſician, who was 
ſeveral years in the Levant, informs us, that 
upon a moderate computation, there are only 
about one hundred and ninety days in the year 
on which meat is permitted to be eaten, and 

that whatever the prieſts may do in ſecret, yet 

neither old nor young, the ſick or the healthy, 
are permitted to eat meat publicly. By which 
means, the Greeks, for the generality, have no 
other radical moiſture in them, but a compound 
of noxious humours, which makes them hot 
and choleric, and addicted to the laſt degree, to 
the moſt execrable oaths and blaſphemous impre- 
cations, What an inſtance is this of the frailty of 
human nature, always obliged to ſubmit and 
give way to the conſtitution of the body and 
the influences of the climate a man lives un- 
der. 

In their feaſts, the Greeks give themſelves up to 
all ſorts of rioting and drunkenneſs, in which 
they are encouraged by the example of their 
prieſts, who join with them. Sometimes theſe 
{ſcenes of riot lead them to fight, a circumſtance 
which the Turks are ſure to lay hold of to puniſh 

them. Sir George Wheeler, who was an eye 
witneſs, gives the following deſcription of the 
ceremonies uſed in the Greek church at Con- 
ſtantinople on Holy-Thurſday. Twelve of 
their moſt venerable prieſts attend the patriarch 
to the church, or ſanctuary, where he puts off 
his purple robe, and puts on one more coſtly. 
The prieſts, who in this ceremony repreſent the 
twelve apoſtles, have each a robe of a different 
colour : The eldeſt, who has the moſt venerable 
appearance, is made choice of to perſonate Peter, 
and takes the firſt place on the right hand. One 
of them, who is obliged to have a red beard, 1s 
made choice of to repreſent Judas; but why 
Judas ſhould have a red beard, is not mentioned. 
All theſe prieſts being ſeated, the patriarch goes 
out, and having put off his robes, girds himſelf 
with a towel round his waiſt, and in that manner 
returns into the ſanctuary, with a baſon of water 
in his hand to waſh the feet of the twelve apaſ- 
tles. He who perſonates St. Peter, refuſes at 
firſt the honour offered to -be conferred him; 
ſaying, © Maſter, thou ſhalt never waſh my 
feet: Bur the patriarch anſwers, © Unleſs I 
« waſh thee, thou ſhalt have no part with me.” 
Upon which the prieſt makes no further reſiſ- 
tance, but permits him to waſh his feet. When 
the patriarch comes to the repreſentative of the 
unhappy Judas, he makes a kind of pauſe, as it 
were to give him time to recollect himſelf, but at 
laſt waſhes his feet alſo, and the ceremony cloſes 
with ſeveral anthems. 
The Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, is a. 
grand feſtival among the Greeks, and like the 
Roman Catholics they have their legends for 
all the ſolemn days they obſerve. That con- 
cerning the Aſſumption is as follows. The 
Twelve Apoſtles met together, and had an 
entertainment, of which they all partook 
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heartily. As ſoon as their entertainment 
was over, and they were going to elevate 
a piece of conſecrated bread, the room was 
filled with an unuſual light, and the Bleſſed Vir- 
gin appeared to them, ſurrounded with rays of 
glory, and attended by a numerous hoſt of an- 
gels. At her entrance, ſhe paid her reſpects to 
the apoſtles, and ſaid to them, in the moſt ſweet 
and comforting manner, © God be with you, 
© I'll never leave you, nor forſake you.” The 
apoſtles though equally ſurprized and tranſported 
purſued their wonted ceremony of elevating the 
bread ; but inſtead of ſaying, © O Lord Chriſt, 
cc aid and aſſiſt us, they ſaid, O Ever Bleſſed 
« Virgin! mother of God! grant us thy aid,” 
and then the Virgin vaniſhed out of their ſight, 
The apoſtles thereupon cried out, The queen 
c is aſcended into heaven, and there fits at the 
© right hand of her ſon.” In commemoration 
of this extraordinary event, on the feſtival of 
the Aſſumption, after this entertainment 1s over, 
a loaf, three lighted tapers, ſome incenſe and 
fire are delivered into the prieſt's hands, who 
thereupon cuts off the cruſt of the loaf in the 
form of a triangle, ſets three wax tapers upon 
the cruſt ſo ſeparated, and then incenſes and 
bleſſes the bread. Afterwards, he delivers the 
bread to the youngeſt perſon then preſent, and 
orders three wax tapers to be ſet in three differ- 
ent corners of the room, and then the bread 
0 diſtributed in ſmall pieces among the peo- 

E. 

The Greeks, as well as the Roman Catholics, 
canonize their ſaints, and they have particular 
offices for that purpoſe ; but before they can be 
admitted to that honour, ample teſtimonies muſt 
be given, by perſons of undoubted reputation, 
that they were, while in life, what they have been 
repreſented. The patriarch takes the examina- 
tions in open convocation, with all the care and 
circumſpection imaginable ; and yet, notwith- 
ſtanding all this care, it is in a manner impoſſible 
to enumerate the prejudices, intrigues and 
cabals that take place. After the ſtricteſt enqui- 
ry has been made, the candidate, if approved of, 
1s admitted into the Kalendar, and a day is ap- 
pointed for his feſtival. He is annually com- 
memorated ; there are maſſes ſaid in honour of 
him, and the hiſtory of his life and miracles is 
publicly read in the churches. However, as the 
Greeks in general are as vicious as they are poor, 
ſo there are but few who can pretend to aſpire at 
the honour of canonization, 

In baptiſm, the Greeks obſerve a vaſt num- 
ber of ceremonies, ſome of which are of very 
great antiquity, though not ſo old as the apoſto- 
lic age. If an infant ſhews no ſigns of illneſs, 
and there is no apparent reaſon to believe that 
his life is in danger, then he is not brought 
to the church till the eighth day after his birth; 
but if it appears that his life is in danger, the 
prieſt is ſent for, and he is baptized immediately, 
leſt he ſhould die in darkneſs, as they expreſs it: 
when it is otherwiſe, the parents bring the child, 
attended by the ſponſors to the door of the church, 
where they are met by the prieſt, who takes him 
in his arms and bleſſes him; at the ſame time, 
he makes the ſign of the croſs upon his forehead, 
his mouth and his breaſt. This part of the ce- 

remony 


is called, the putting the ſeal upon the 
4512 add ny after, the prieſt repeats a 
ſhort prayer. He then takes him in his arms, 
and holding him up before the image of the vir- 
in, makes ths ſign of the croſs ſeveral times 
5 him. He then breathes three times upon 
the infant, which is conſidered as a deliverance 
from the power of hell and the temptations of 
the devil. Afterwards he plunges him three 
times all over in the baptiſmal font, and at each 
immerſion, names one of the perſons in the ſacred 
and ever bleſſed trinity. The relations and 
ſponſors, who bring the child to be baptized, 
take care to have the water gently warmed, and 
they ſtrew it with handful of the moſt odorifo- 
rous flowers. While the water 1s warming, the 
prieſt breathes upon it, repeating ſeveral prayers, 
in order to ſanctify it, as a thing ſet apart for a 
d uſe. 2 
fe then dips his finger in the oil, and with it 
makes the croſs on the forehead of the child, and 
this they conſider as a ſymbol of reconciliation 
with God. He likewiſe anoints his ears, lips, 
breaſt, and loins, during which part of the ce- 
remony he repeats a prayer, deſiring of God that 
the child may be kept from all forts of tempta- 
tions, and be a faithful ſervant of Jeſus Chriſt. 
The ſponſors enter into the moſt ſolemn engage- 
ments to ſee the child brought up in the prin- 
ciples of the Chriſtian religion, but they pay as 
little regard to theſe engagements, as the god- 
fathers and godmothers who live in other parts of 
world. . 
e thoſe who have ſtood godfathers and 
godmothers, are prohibited from marrying 
with each other, nor can the children of 
theſe religious ſponſors intermarry with each 
other, till at leaſt one generation 1s paſt, other- 
' wiſe the marriage itſelf would be conlidered as 
inceſtous, and the children declared illegitimate, 
Seven days after baptiſm, the child is brought to 
the church, in order to be waſhed, and the prieſt | 
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not only waſhes the infant's ſhirt, but cleans his 
body all over with a new ſponge, or a linen cloth, 
prepared for that purpoſe, and then finiſhes the 
ceremony with the following words: © Thou art 
« now baptized, ſurrounded with a celeſtial light, 
« fortified with the ſacrament of confirmation, 
« and ſanctified and waſhed in the name of the 


« Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
© Ghoſt.” : 

With reſpect to confeſſion, it muſt be made to 
a prieſt canonically ordained, and one who has 
the biſhop's licence for acting in the capacity of 
2 ghoſtly or ſpiritual father. He who intends to. 
confeſs his ſins, applies to the prieſt, who with- 
draws along with him to a remote corner of the 


church. The penitent there fits down with his 


head uncovered, and the prieſt aſſures him that | 
the angel of the Lord is there preſent to take 
down his confeſſion. © Take heed therefore 
« (ſays he) that neither through ſhame, or from 


« any other motive whatever, thou art any ways 
e tempted to conceal thy fin; I am a man anda 
« ſinner as well as thyſelf.” Whilſt the penitent 
is at confeſſion, the prieſt continues to exhort 
him not to conceal any thing from him, as that 
would be the higheſt hypocriſy in the fight of 
God, and endanger the happineſs of his ſoul. 
Penance is then enjoined him, which, for the moſt 
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part conſiſts in faſting for a few days, giving ſome 


alms to the poor, or going on pilgrimages to the 
ſhrines, or rather tombs of ſome ſaints; but this 


latter part of the penance is generally diſpenſed 
with. : 


After confeſſion, the prieſt pronounces the fol- 


lowing abſolution : © By virtue of the power 
* and authority, which the apoſtles received 
from our bleſſed Lord himſelf, and which 
they have tranſmitted down to the biſhops, and 
ce by the commiſſion which I have now received 
from my biſhop, I abſolve thee in the name of 
the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
« Ghoſt;. and I do hereby declare and pro- 
*© nounce that thy portion is amongſt the number 
« of the juſt.” After this he reads a prayer, 
and the penitent gives him a ſmall gratuity in 
money. tees 

When they excommunicate a perſon out of 
their communion, the Greeks carry their bigotry 
and ſuperſtition to a very great height. They 
call down all the curſes of heaven upon him, and 
even prohibit his interment after death. The 
awful apprehenſion of the effects of ſuch dreadful 
curſes, contributes much towards keeping the 
modern Greeks in a ſtate of obedience, and im- 
prints upon their minds, a lively ſenſe of their 
duty. To this we may add, what they aſſert 
concerning thoſe excommunicated perſons, name- 
ly, that their bodies never diffolve or moulder 
away till the excommunication is taken off, Th 
believe that the devil enters into their lifeleſs 
corpſe, and makes them ſubſervient to his will 
and pleaſure. They add further, that at the end 
of a year, after they have been interred, their 
bodies ſound hollow as a drum, and that if ſet 
upright on their feet, they will ſtand without an 
ſupport. All ſuch excommunicated perſons (ſay 
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| they) turn black, their hair grows dark and their 


nails white. Their bodies, however, will diſ— 
ſolve, if the prieſt reads ſeveral prayers pre- 
ſcribed in the liturgy, but for doing this, he muſt 
be paid his fee according to the circumſtances of 
the deceaſed. | 


It 1s common with the Greeks, after the prieſt 


has repeated ſuch prayers as tend to abſolve the 
excommunicated perſon, to open the grave, and 


to take up his body, to ſee whether the abſolution 
has had the deſired effect; and if they find it 
corrupted, they are ſatisfied, but if otherwiſe, 
then the prieſt muſt repeat the prayers once more. 
But it is not only with the dead, that the devil 
makes himſelf ſo free in Greece; it frequently 
happens that he viſits the living, by taking poſ- 
ſeſſion both of their ſouls and bodies. In ſuch 
caſes they are obliged to have recourſe to exor- 
ciſm, which is done in the following manner. 

The patient is chained down to a poſt fixed in 
the floor, after which, ſeveral prieſts dreſſed in 
their ſacerdotal veſtments, read to him for ſix 
hours together, ſelect paſſages taken out of the 
four goſpels, and theſe prieſts generally faſt one 
day at leaſt before they begin the ceremony. 

If the devil does not depart the firſt day, they 
repeat the ceremony on the day following, while 
it frequently happens, that the perſon poſſeſſed, 
curſes his maker, and ſpeaks ſuch blaſphemy as is 
not proper to be mentioned, That there are ſome 
tricks played by the Greeks, as well as by the Ro- 
man Catholics, concerning perſons ſaid to be poſ- 
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ſeſſed with the devil cannot be denied; for it fre- 
quently happens, that when they have repeated 
their prayers two or three days, the ſuppoſed poſ- 
ſeſſed perſon is thrown into the moſt violent con- 
vulſions and diſtortions of body, and afterwards 
becomes calm and ſerene. Thus we find, that in 
the art of deception, ſo far as it can be carried to 
blind the vulgar, the Romiſh and the Greek 
prieſts are the ſame. Of this we have a remark- 
able inſtance, as related by Mr. Keyſler, in his 
travels. When that gentleman was at Turin, 
17 32, the whole city was in an uproar concerning 
a young woman poſſeſſed by the devil. The 
rieſts had undertaken to drive the devil away to 
oh own habitation, but to enhance the value of 
the miracle, the farce was protracted, and exor- 
ciſms were uſed every day. All ranks of people 
flocked daily to ſee the miracle that was to be 
wrought, and amongſt the reſt, an Engliſh gen- 
tleman, who ſaw through the deceit. He told the 
rince of Piedmont, late king of Sardinia, that 
* would unravel to him the whole myſtery, ſo as 
no injury ſhould happen to him. The prince ac- 
quieſced and they both went together to the ſcene 
of action. The Engliſh gentleman aſked the 
prieſts if the devil could ſpeak all languages, 
to which they anſwered in the affirmative. Upon 
that he ſpoke to the devil in Engliſh, and the 
young woman reputed to be poſſeſſed, threw her- 
ſelf into the moſt violent diſtortions. The prieſts, 
finding the Engliſhman had put the trick upon 
them, ſaid in excuſe, that the devil never ſpoke 
in the language of Heretics, while they were ex- 
orciſing him with the prayers of the church. 
Now this argument made uſe of by the prieſts was 
rather filly, becauſe it is certainly true, that birds 
of a feather will flock together, and if Heretics 
are the children of the devil, as the Roman Ca- 
tholics ſay, why ſhould not their father under- 


ſtand their language. 
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Of the Marriages of the Greeks. 


The Greeks, although united in moſt of thoſe 
fundamental articles, upon which, according to 
them, ſalvation depends, yet in many ceremonies 
they differ, and in none ſo much as in that of 
marriage. It has been much diſputed, whether 
marriage ſhould be performed by the clergy or 
the civil magiſtrate. In other words it might be 
expreſſed, 1s marriage a civil or a religious 1n- 
ſtitution? The anſwer is obvious; it is both civil 
and religious; it is civil, as one of the bonds of 
human ſociety; it is religious, being an engage- 
ment between a man and a woman, to live in the 
fear of God, and to promote the temporal and 
eternal intereſt of each other. In the primitive 
times, when a Chriſtian man and woman agreed 


to marry, the ceremony was performed privately 
in their own houſes by the biſhop of the church, 


before a ſufficient number of witnefles ; and this 
was done in order to prevent the faithful from 

oing before heathen magiſtrates, who, on all 
fach occaſions, made them ſwear by the gods of 
the emperors. After the time of the emperor 
Conſtantine the Great, the Chriſtian clergy 


claimed this privilege to themſelves, and in time, | 


| 


| 


among many other corruptions, it was conſidered 
as a ſacrament ; and this leads us to conſider the 
different forms obſerved by the Greeks in that 
ceremony. 

In the office of matrimony there is a prayer for 
the bride, who is to be muffled up cither in a 
veil, or a hood. And all thoſe who deſire to enter 
into that holy ſtate of matrimony, which nothing 
but death can put an end to, are to obſerve the 
following ceremonies. The bridegroom ſtands on 
the right hand, and the bride on the left. Two 
rings, one gold, and the other ſilver, are depo- 
ſited near one another on the right ſide of the 
communion table, the latter pointing to the right 
hand, and the former to the left. The prieſt who 
performs the ceremony, makes ſeveral croſſes up. 
on the bride and bridegroom, puts lighted wax. 
tapers in their hands, thurifies, or incenſes them, 
in the form of a croſs, and accompanies them to 
the temple. The choir and the deacon pray al- 
ternately that the bridegroom and the bride may 
proſper in all their undertakings, and be bleſſed 
with a numerous and hopeful iſſue. When theſe 
prayers are over, the prieſt gives the gold ring to 
the bridegroom, and the ſilver one to his ſpouſe, 
ſaying three times ſucceſſively, I join (or I tle) 
N. and N. theſe ſervants of the Almighty here 
preſent in the name of the Father, &c. Having 
pronounced this form of words, he makes the 
ſign of the croſs with the rings over their heads, 
before he puts them on the proper fingers of the 
right hand. Then the paranymph, or brideman, 
exchanges theſe two rings, and the prieſt reads a 
long prayer, in which the virtue and dignity of 
the nuptial rings are typically compared to Jo- 
ſeph's ring, and that of Judah, and of Thamar. 

While the bride and bridegroom-are crowned, 
the ſame prieſt accompanies the ceremony 
with ſeveral benedictions, and other emphatical 
prayers. After that, the bridegroom and his 
ſpouſe enter the church with their wax- tapers 
lighted in their hands; the prieſt marches in pro- 


ceſſion before them with his incenſe pot, ſinging 


as he goes along the 128th pſalm, which conſiſts 
of a promiſe to the faithful Jews of a proſperous 
and fruitful marriage. At the cloſe of every 
verſe the congregation repeat the Doxology. 
After all theſe pray ers, the prieſt ſets the crown 
on the bridegroom's head, ſaying, „This man, 
the ſervant of the Lord is crowned, in order 
to be married to this woman.” After which he 
crowns the bride, and repeats the ſame form, 
which is followed by a triple benediction, proper 
leſſons, and ſundry prayers. The prieſt, in the 
next place, preſents the bridegroom and bride 
with a goblet, or large glaſs, full of wine ready 
bleſt for that purpoſe; after which he takes off 
their crowns. One prayer more, accompanied 
with a proper benediction, and ſeveral compli- 
ments paid the new married couple, conclude the 
ſolemnity. | 
Theſe ceremonies are rather general, and there- 
fore we ſnall here mention ſome of a more par- 
ticular nature; which ſeem to be peculiar to the 
inhabitants of the places mentioned. 
Tournefourt gives us a deſcription of a wed- 
ding that he ſaw himſelf at Mycone, the reli- 
gious ceremonies of which ſeem to differ in ſe- 
veral circumſtances from thoſe juſt . 
tioned. 


tioned. To this we ſhall add that given us by 
Spon, and both together will give the reader a 
compleat idea of the civil cuſtoms of the Greeks 
with reſpect to their nuptial ſolemnities. 

« We accompanied, ſays Tournefort, the bride 


and bridegroom to church with their ſponſors, or 


godfathers and godmothers. They have ſome- 
times three or four, eſpecially when the bride is 
the eldeſt daughter.” He obſerves, that the eldeſt 
daughter is the principal favourite, If a father 
is poſſeſſed of ten thouſand crowns, he gives one 
moity, or half part of it to his eldeſt daughter, 
and divides the remainder amongſt the reſt of his 
children, ſhare and ſhare alike. *© I could not, 
ſays he, rightly inform myſelf of the true reaſon 
for their obſervance of that cuſtom. After the 
prieſt had received the company at the church 


door, he required the mutual conſent of both 


parties, and put garlands upon their heads, com- 

ſed of vine leaves, embelliſhed with ribbands 
and lace. After that, he took two rings, which 
lay upon the communion table, and put them on 
their fingers; that is to ſay, a gold one on the 
bridegroom's and a ſilver one upon the bride's. 
Saying, This man, &c. (according to the form 
beforementioned) He interchanged theſe rings 
above thirty times over during the ſolemnity. 
When he put the bride's upon the finger of the 
bridegroom, he ſaid, This woman, &c. In 
ſhort, he changed the rings over and over again, 
but at laſt the bridegroom kept the gold one, and 
the bride the other. The godfathers and god- 
mothers, after the prieſt had done, made the ſame 
exchanges. The man and woman whoſe pro- 
vince it was to officiate that day, took off the 
bride and bridegroom's garlands, and held them 
two or three inches over their heads. They 
turned themſelves hand in hand, thrice round 
ſucceſſively, and, at the ſame time, the aſſiſtants, 
relations, friends, and acquaintance kicked and 
buffeted them without mercy, according to an un- 
accountable whimſical cuſtom of their country, 
which I cannot account for. After this was over, 
the prieſt cut ſome bread into ſeveral little pieces, 
and put them into a porringer of wine : When he 
had ſo done, he firſt taſted it himſelf, and then 
adminiſtered a ſpoonful to the bridegroom, . and 
another to the bride. The ſponſors, or god- 
fathers and godmothers, and others the aſſiſtants, 
had their portion likewiſe, and ſo the ceremony 
ended. There was no maſs, becauſe their nup- 
tials were ſolemnized in the evening.” 

Spon tells us, That at Athens, their young 
virgins never ſtir out of their houſes before the 
wedding-day, and their gallants make love by 
proxy, or a third perſon, who has free acceſs to 
them, and is ſome relation or other, in whoſe 
fidelity and friendſhip they can beſt confide. 
They do not ſo much as ſce therefore the bride 
till the day appointed for the ſolemnization of 
their nuptials. On that day, they hand the bride 
about in public a long time ; they do not, in- 
deed, march far, but then they move in a very 
flow and ſolemn pace. The proceſſion between 
the church and the bridegroom's houſe, takes up 
two hours at leaſt, and 1s preceded by a ſelect 
band of haut-boys, tabors and other inſtruments 


of muſic. During this ceremony, and the pro- 


ceſſion, the young virgins carry a large crown on 
their heads, compoſed of filigreen work, and 
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decked with coſtly pearls, which is ſo cumbrous 
and troubleſome, that they are obliged to walk 
as upright as an arrow, 

Ricaut ſays, ** that the bride's relations con- 
duct her into the bridal chamber, where ſhe ſits 
amongſt her female friends and acquaintance with 
a vell all over her face, as before. The bride- 
groom enters, and with a trembling hand, lifts 
up her veil, and falutes her.” The reader, per- 
haps may imagine, that this trembling is either a 
neceſſary part of the nuptial ceremony, or the 
effect of baſhfulneſs in a lover that is as modeſt, 
as much daſhed out of countenance, and as great 
a novice as poor Thomas Diaforus was; but he is 
very much miſtaken in the matter. All our 
Grecian lover's fear is, leſt inſtead of a beauty, 
he ſhould embrace the figure of a ſuccubus. But 
be that as it will, ſhe is the wife, and he is the 
huſband. The indulgence which the Greek 
church ſhews for divorces, muſt be altogether, or 
at leaſt, in a great meaſure, imputed to ſuch idle 
and extravagant cuſtoms as theſe are, There is 
no manner of difficulty, as we are informed, in 
procuring a legal ſeparation ; and the patriarch, 
for a trivial gratuity, will diſannul a marriage, 
and grant his diſpenſation for a ſecond. This in- 
dulgence of the Greek church to her own mem- 
bers, in ſome meaſure compenſates, or is an equi- 
valent to the polygamy allowed of amongſt the 
Turks, which 1s prohibited by the Greek church, 
as being inconſiſtent with the laws of Chriſ- 
tianity. It is ſurpriſing, that as the Greeks live 
amongſt the Turks, whoſe religion ſo openly 
countenances and encourages a plurality of wives, 
they ſhould guard themſelves againſt ſo bewitch- 
ing an infection. | 

When we compare theſe marriages with thoſe 
of the Roman Catholics, we find there are more 
Heatheniſh cuſtoms in the former, than in the 
latter. The Greek Chriſtians in the Levant, have 
imbibed many of. the norjons of their Pagan an- 
ceſtors ; tor although there were once ſome pure 
churches amongſt them, yet in vain do we look 
for them at preſent. Indeed the Greeks are ſo 
much opprefled by the Turks, and the clergy 
make ſuch a handle of their ſuperſtition, that 
they may be conſidered as truly miſerable. Their 
ſpirits are depreſſed, they forget the ſlavery they 
labour under, and having no books to peruſe, nor 
abilities to read them, they conſole themſelves 
with a continuance in their antient cuſtoms, nor 
do they know much of the difference between 
Heatheniſm and Chriſtianity. 


- Of Extreme Unction among the Greeks. 


According to Tournefort, the monks of Monte 
Santo, are as covetous and ſimonical as any 
of the Greek prieſts whatever, as well through 
that general and confirmed corruption, which has 
infected not only their ſanctuary, but thoſe who 
officiate at their altars, as through the abject po- 
verty, and profound ignorance of the populace 
and their inſtructors: 'Theſe monks are perfect 
vagabonds, and wander all over Greece and Muſ- 
covy too, to diſpoſe of this oil ro the beſt ad- 
vantage. They go to private houſes to hear 
confeſſions, and adminiſter extreme unétion, 


even 
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even to ſuch perſons as are in a perfect ſtate of 
health. They anoint the back bone of the pe- 
nitent on his declaration of each particular fin ; 
provided always that they are handſomely grati- 
fied for their oil and their labour. The loweſt 
price of the leaſt unction is a crown: Thoſe 
for fornication, or adultery, are held up at a 
higher rate. Such as make the moſt regular 
application of this unction, make uſe of conſe- 
crated oil, and at each operation, repeat theſe 
words of the Pſalmiſt. © The net has been 
© broken, and we have been delivered.” And a 
little further he adds, that they adminiſter their 
extreme unction more frequently to ſuch as are in 

erfect health than to thoſs who are in a weak and 
— condition. Theſe laſt they anoint 
with common unconſecrated oil, on the foreheads, 


cheeks, chin, and hands, but on no other parts. | 


After this, they beſmear every room in the houſe 
with the ſame, and accompany the ceremony. with 
ſundry prayers. And finally, trace eut large croſſes 
upon all the walls and doors, ſinging the goth 
pſalm during the performance. 

Now from the foregoing recital it is very evi- 
dent, firſt, that all penitents, and ſuch as are 
guilty of any mortal ſin, are ordered to be 
anointed ; and ſecondly, that unction is admi- 
niſtered not only to ſuch as are in a weak and 
languiſhing condition, but ſuch likewiſe as are 
at the point of death. It is plain this laſt 
unction reſembles the former in the matter only, 
not in the manner g its adminiſtration. The bi- 
ſhop, or archbiſhop, aſſiſted by ſeven prieſts, ad- 
miniſters this extreme unction, which begins with 
a prayer. The other unction, as well as this, is 
called by the Greeks, Apomuron. They derive 
the origin of this Apomuron from the parable of 
the good Samaritan; and to render the confor- 
mity ſtill more conſpicuous, they mingle wine 
with their Apomuron, becauſe the Samaritan 

ured. oil and wine into the wounds of the tra- 
veller that fell amongſt the thieves. 

Before we come to ſhew the difference which 
there is between the Greeks and the Latins, with 
reſpe& to the manner of adminiſtering the ex- 
treme unction, we ſhall give a deſcription: of 
ſeveral ceremonies peculiarly belonging to the 
two unctions of the Greeks. The archbiſhop, or 
in his abſence, the biſhop conſecrates, on Wed- 
neſday in Holy Week, the oil of unction for the 
whole year. On Maundy-Thurſday, the patri- 
arch or biſhop adminiſters the unction publicly to 
all the faithful. The prelate is anointed firſt by 

the ceconomiſt, after which he himſelf anoints 
the whole congregation. The origin of this 

cuſtom is traced up to the- time of St. John of 
Damaſcus, but the - 1. carry this ceremony ſtill 
farther. They anoint their dead almoſt in the 
ſame manner as they do the living. Seven prieſts 
adminiſter this unction, and each of them takes a 
. piece of paper, dipped in the oil, and ſets it on 
fire, in order to purify, by this kind of ſacrifice, 
the ſoul of the deceaſed, and deliver it from the 
torments due to its demerits. This ſuperſtitious 
cuſtom muſt be looked _ as a remainder of 
the luſtrations practiſed by the Pagans. Some 
alcribe to the Greeks a ſtrong perſuaſion, that the 
unction of the dead has ſaved many ſouls from 
eternal damnation, and according to their ac- 
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counts, the ſalvation of Trajan, and one Theo- 
philus, an Iconoclaſt, was purely owing to theſe 
ſpecific unguents. 

The other circumſtances relating to the unction 
and extreme unction of the Greeks, which are 
peculiar to themſelves, are theſe, viz. That the 
prieſt, after he has dipt his cotton, which is 
faſtened to the end of a ſtick, into the ſacred oils, 
anoints the penitent, or the ſick perſon, in the 
form of a croſs upon the forehead, chin, cheeks, 
the upper ſide, and palms of the hands. After 
which he pronounces a ſhort prayer. The ſeven 
aſſiſting prieſts, if there be ſeven preſent at the 
ceremony, anoint all the ſick verfoing one after 
another. The principal lays the goſpel upon his 
head, whilſt the others lay their hands upon 
him. 

From theſe ceremonies we ſhall now proceed to 
the difference which have been obſerved between 
the unction of the Latins, and that of the Greeks, 
We ſhall not enter into the controverſy between 
the Greeks and Latins, concerning the different 


terms uſed in calling the ceremony of extreme 


unction a ſacrament or a myſtery. Many Pro- 
teſtant writers have done this already, ſo that 
little can be added to what they have ſaid; the 
following we preſume will be ſufficient. The real 
differences then are theſe that follow: One per- 
ſon alone, by the laws of the Latin church, may 
adminiſter the ſacrament of extreme unction; 
whereas the adminiſtration of it, in the opinion 
of the Greeks, is irregular, unleſs three at leaſt 
aſſiſt at the celebration of it. By the Latin ritual, 
the biſhop only has authority to conſecrate the 
oil; but the Grecian prieſts as well as their pre- 
lates, are inveſted with that power. Beſides the 
parts of the body of their ſick which are differ- 
ently anointed, it is cuſtomary with the Greeks 
to anoint their houſes alſo, and ſign them at the 
ſame time with ſeveral ſigns of the croſs. 


— 


1. 


Of the Funeral Ceremonies of the Greeks. 


From their extreme unction, we ſhall proceed 
ſince the tranſition is regular, to their funeral ſo- 


lemnities : for notwithſtanding their ſick de- 


votees frequently recover after the adminiſtra- 
tion of extreme unction; yet the intent and de- 
ſign of it are, no doubt, to recover the ſoul from 
all her infirmities, which are much more liable to 
afflict and torment her during the precarious con- 
ſequences of a long ſeries of ſickneſs, than in the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of a perfect ſtate of 
health, at which time but very 25 allow them- 
ſelves the leiſure to reflect on a future ſtate. Ex- 
treme unction was inſtituted likewiſe, with intent 
to comfort and ſupport Chriſtians under their 
bodily afflictions, and to turn their hopes towards 
eternity. 

- Ricaut takes notice of ſeveral ceremonies of 
the Greeks, very remarkable in time of ſickneſs. 
He ſays, for inſtance, ** That the prieſt bends the 
head of the patient with the veil of the chalice, 
and gives him a draught of holy water, in which 
ſeveral odoriferous herbs have been before in- 
fuſed. The water muſt be conſecrated by the 


touch of a crucifix, or an image of the Bleſſed 
Tues Virgin, 


irgin. This they preſcribe to their patients as 
en hb the health and welfare of 
their ſouls as well as their bodies. When the pa- 
tient grows worſe and worſe, and is given over, 
they have recourſe to their extreme unction, 
which is accompanied with ſeveral prayers ſuit- 
able to the occaſion, and ſome leſſons out of the 
New Teſtament, where mention 1s made of the 
reſurrection of the dead. The Greeks likwiſe 
obſerve the popiſh cuſtom of making ſolemn 
yows both to the Almighty and the ſaints for the 
reſtoration of their health. Such vows are paid, 
as in the Latin church, by the oblation of a 
golden or ſilver eye, arm, or leg. This cuſtom 
was obſerved by the moſt antient Pagans, and 
amongſt others by the Philiſtines, who, after they 
had been healed of the diſtemper with which they 
were afflicted on account of the ark of the Lord, 
which they had ſeized and taken into their poſ- 
ſeſſion, ſent it back with the repreſentation in 
gold of the parts affected. The Chriſtians very 
eaſily gave into this practice of the Heathens. 
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The ſubſtitution of a material oblation, in the 


room of the ſacrifice of the heart, is ſo commo- 
dious, that it is ſurpriſing to find it totally eraſed 
out of the ceremonies of ſome certain religions, 
which provide no other amuſement for ſuch of 
their devotees as are of a heavy caſt, than a nar- 
row ſcrutiny into the actions of others; leavin 
their minds indolent and unemployed, which in 
the temple, as well as elſewhere, muſt needs in- 
cline them to cenſure, and reflect on the conduct 
of their neighbours. ; 

As ſoon as a dying man has given up the ghoſt, 
the whole family appear like ſo many actors at 
the repreſentation of a deep tragedy ; all are in 
tears and groans. The body of the deceaſed, 
whether male or female, 1s dreſt in its beſt ap- 


parel, and afterwards extended upon a bier, with || whilſt the women renew their cries and lamen- 


one wax-taper at the head, and another at the 
feet. The wife, if the huſband be the object of 
their ſorrow, the children, ſervants, relations, and 
acquaintance, enter the apartment where the de- 


ceaſed is thus laid out, with their cloaths rent, | after their interment, at which time there are 


tearing their hair, beating their breaſts, and even, 
as Ricaut adds, disfiguring their faces with their 
nails. The mode of our mourning 1s not quite 
ſo extravagant and romantic ; and we are apt to 
believe, that none of the natives, of any parts 
of Europe, whether wives, children, or huſ- 
bands, ſhew at preſent any ſlaſhes, or the leaſt 
disfigurement in their faces, as outward marks, 
or teſtimonies of their inward ſorrow. We are 
taught by the principles of the Chriſtian religion, 
to repoſe all our truſt and confidence in God 
alone, and there is no injunction which is more 
readily complied with, in the literal and ſtricteſt 
ſenſe, than that which obliges us to comfort our- 
ſelves under the loſs of a father, a huſband, or a 
wife. When the body of the deceaſed is com- 
pletely dreſſed as beforementioned, and decently 
extended on the bier, for the regular performance 
of his laſt obſequies, and the hour 1s come for 
his interment, the crucifix 1s carried in 8 
at the head of the funeral train; and the prieſts 
and deacons, who accompany them, reciting the 
prayers appointed by the church, burn incenſe, 
and implore the Divine Majeſty to receive the 
ſoul of the deceaſed into his heavenly manſions. 
24 
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The wife, for Ricaut is here ſpeaking of the 
burial of a huſband, follows his dear remains, 
drowned in a flood of tears, and ſo diſconſo- 
late, that if we may form a judgement from her 
tears, and the exceſs of her cries and lamenta- 
tions, one would imagine ſhe would ſet her ſoul 
at liberty to fly after and overtake her huſband's. 
Ricaut adds, that there are ſome women, how- 
ever, to be met with, that have no taſte for theſe 
extravagant teſtimonies of their grief and an- 
guiſh, and yet their mourning is not leſs ſolemn 
than that of their neighbours. They have wo- 
men who are mourners by profeſſion, who weep 
in the widow's ſtead for a certain ſum, who, by 
frequent practice of their art, can repreſent to the 
life all the violent emotions and geſticulations 
that naturally flow from the moſt pungent and 
unfeigned ſorrow, 

As ſoon as the funeral ſervice is over, they kiſs 
the crucifix, and afterwards ſalute the mouth and 
forehead of the deceaſed. After that, each of 
them eats a ſmall bit of bread, and drinks a glaſs 
of wine in the church, wiſhing the ſoul of the 
deceaſed a good repoſe, and the afflicted family 
all the conſolation they can wiſh for. We had for- 
got to inform the reader, that, according to the 
accounts of ſome travellers, a widow that has 
loſt her huſband, a child who has loſt his father 
or mother, in ſhort, ali perſons who are in deep 
mourning, dreſs no victuals at their own houſes, 
The friends and relations of the deceaſed ſend 
them in proviſions for the firſt eight days ; at the 
end whereof they pay the diſconſolate family a 
charitable viſit, in order to condole with, and 
comfort them under their unhappy loſs, and to 
wait on them to church, where there are prayers 
read for the repoſe of the ſoul of the deceaſed. 
The men again eat and drink in the church, 


tations. But ſuch as can afford to hire profeſt 
mourners, never give themſelves this ſecond fa- 
tigue, but ſubſtitute proper perſons in their ſtead, 
to weep over their huſband's tombs, three days 


| prayers read for the repoſe of his ſoul. After 


the ninth day, there are maſſes and prayers read 
again upon the ſame occaſion, which are repeated 
at the expiration of forty days; as alſo, at the 
cloſe of ſix months, and on the laſt day of the 
year. After the ceremony is concluded, they 
make their friends a preſent of ſome corn, boiled 
rice, wine, and ſome ſweet-meats. This cuſtom, 
which is generally called by the Greeks, Ta 
Sperna, is looked upon by them as very antient. 
They renew it with more ſolemnity and devotion 
than ever, on the Friday immediately preceding 
their Lent, that before Chriſtmas, on Good- 
Friday, and the Friday before Whitſuntide ; 
which days the Greek church have devoted to 
the ſervice of the dead, not only of thoſe who 
have departed this life according to the common 
courſe of nature, but fuch likewiſe as have un- 
fortunately met with a ſudden and untimely 

death. - 
The funeral proceſſion begins with two young 
country lads, holding wooden croſſes in their 
hands, followed by a prieſt in a white cope, 
eſcorted by ſeveral other prieſts dreſſed in party 
coloured ſtoles, but ſlovens from head to foot. 
Bbbb After 
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After them comes the corpſe expoſed to public 
view, dreſt after the manner of the Greeks, in all 
her bridal apparel. The huſband follows the 
bier, ſupported by two perſons of diſtinction, 
who uſe all the prevailing arguments they can 
think of to keep him from expiring under the 
weight of his affliction, And yet, after all, it 
is whiſpered, that his poor wife died of meer 
grief, Of all comedies, that of marriage ſurely 
is the moſt comical, provided a man does not 
perſonate the hero. When he does, indeed, he 
is obliged, as it were, to aſſume the character that 
is partly childiſh, mean, fooliſh, hypocritical, and 
ſometimes roguiſh. Were we to form a judge- 
ment of things by their outward appearance, one 
would imagine, that the Grecian huſbands have 
an inexhauſtible fountain of tears, that they can 
bemoan the loſs of their wives in ſuch a clamo- 
rous and public manner. Is the bleſſing of a 
good wife common among the Greeks ? Can no 
other country boaſt it ? Are good wives a ſcarce 
commodity amongſt the Greeks, above all other 
nations? God defend the dead! ſays Rabelais, 
I muſt think of finding out another help- mate. 
One of the daughters of the deceaſed, con- 
tinues Tournefort, who was of years of maturity, 
and agreeable enough, her ſiſters and ſome other 
relations, marched in their proper order, with 
their hats diſhevelled, leaning on the arms of 
ſome of their intimate acquaintance. When their 
voices failed them, or when they were at a loſs to 
expreſs themſelves any longer, they tore the hair 
off their heads in the moſt violent and frantic 
manner imaginable, firſt on one ſide, and then on 
the other; but nature cannot long be concealed 
under this thin diſguiſe, and it is very eaſy to diſ- 
tinguiſh, on theſe occaſions, the ſincere mourner 
from the hypocritical impoſtor. If there are any 
fine cloaths in the whole town, they are brought. 
out on this public occaſion. The friends and re- 
lations are ambirious of making the beſt appear- 
ance they poſſibly can; whereas amongſt us, we, 


one and all, are dreſt in black. This gaity of | 


theirs is no bar or impediment, however, to the 
expreſſion of their concern, by the deepeſt ſighs, 
and moſt heidous groanings. If a perſon hap- 
| pens to die in any part of the town whatever, 
their very enemies, as well as friends and rela- 
tions, nay, the whole neighbourhood great and 
ſmall, without diſtinction, think themſelves 
obliged to weep and wail, ſince they would make 
an ill figure, if they did not ſeem at leaſt to drop 
a tear on ſuch a melancholy occaſion. From 
whence we may reaſonably conclude, that ſuch 
an extravagant, ſuch a noiſy expreſſion of their 
ſorrow muſt be wholly owing to the mode of the 
country; an ambition to imitate thoſe who are 
actually in diſtreſs, and the nature of the climate 
in which they hve. | 

There is no maſs ſaid for the dead on the days 
of their interment, but forty in every pariſh the 
day following, at ſeven pence per maſs. As ſoon 
as they are got into the church, the prieſts read 
aloud the office for the dead, whilſt a young clerk 
repeats ſome particular pſalms of David at the 
foot of the bier. When the office is over, 
there are twelve loaves, and as many bottles of 
wine diſtributed amongſt the poor at the church 
door. Every prieſt has ten gazettees, or Vene- 
tian pence, and the biſhop who accompanies the 
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corpſe, three half crowns. The grand vicar, 
treaſurer, and keeper of the archieves, who are 
next to the prelate in point of dignity, have three 
crowns, or a double fee. After this diſtribution, 
one of the prieſts lays a large piece of a broken 
pot upon the breaſt of the deceaſed, on which 
a croſs, and the uſual characters, I. N. B. J. 
are engraved with the point of a penknife, or 
ſome other tool, or inſtrument, proper for that 
occaſion. After that they withdraw and take 
their leave of the deceaſed. The relations, but 
more particularly the huſband, kiſſes her pale 
lips; and this is looked upon as ſo incumbent a 
duty, that the neglect of it cannot be diſpenſed 
with, though the perſon ſhould die of the moſt 
infectious diſtemper. Her friends embrace her, 
and her neighbours ſalute her; but no holy 
water is ſprinkled upon her. After the inter- 
ment is over, they conduct the huſband back 
to his houſe. When the funeral aſſembly de- 
parts, the hired mourners repeat their lamen- 
tations; and in the evening, the relations ſend 
the poor afflicted huſband an agreeable colla- 
tion, and go and carouſe with him by way of 
conſolation. | 

Such are the ſentiments of thoſe Chriſtians 
called Greeks, who reſide in Greece and in the 
Leſſer Aſia; for there are others who are alſo 
called Greeks, but are looked upon by the above 
as ſchiſmatics ; but of theſe we ſhall give an ac- 
count afterwards. In the mean time, ſeveral re- 
flections may be drawn from what has been here 
advanced, for hiſtory without improvement is 
like a body without life. And firſt, 

The antient Greeks were celebrated for their 
wiſdom, learning and valour; and their writings, 
next to thoſe of the Old Teſtament, are ſo far as 
we know the moſt antient in the world. Divided 
at firſt into ſeveral ſmall republicks, they were 
jealous of each other, and although Philip of 
Macedon made them tributary, yet even then 
they aſſiſted him to overthrow the Perſian empire, 
and their learning ſpread over the greateſt part of 
the Leſſer Aſia. 

Secondly, how different are thoſe deſcended 


| from them ! without courage, without learning, 


and ſunk into the moſt abject ſtate of meanneſs, 
they are conſidered by the Turks as poor, puſil- 
lanimous wretches, and live in a ſtate almoſt of 
Egyptian bondage. It is true, they have the 
name of Chriſtians, but they have not failed to 
debaſe the glory of the goſpel, by mixing with it 
many rites and ceremonies, uſed by their Pagan 
anceſtors. | 

Thirdly, It is remarkable how prone the heart 
of man is to ſuperſtition, and indeed to every 
thing which God has not commanded to be ob- 
ſerved, but rather forbidden. At the time of 
Conſtantine the Great, there were many flouriſh- 
ing churches in Greece, and for many years after, 
few ceremonies were introduced, except ſuch as 
were in their own nature ſimple and indifferent. 
But after the ſixth century, they acted the 
ſame part as the Iſraelites did in the wilderneſs, 
when they made the golden calf and wanted to 
return to Egypt. The Greeks had either a writ- 
ten or a traditional account of the religion of 
their anceſtors, and as they were beginning gra- 
dually to loſe all knowledge of the truths, of 
Chriſtianity, they daily embraced more and * 
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of the Pagan ceremonies. In this they were en- || niſhes away before learning. A few years ago, 
couraged by the example of the Romans, who | when the Ruſſians were at war with the Turks, it 
had learned ſo many Heatheniſh cuſtoms, that || was expeCted that had they ſucceeded, the Greeks 
the chief part of their religion conſiſted in mak- || would have been taken under their proteCtion ; 
ing the ſign of the croſs. but the plan miſcarried, and they are ſtill in the 

Laſtly, The Greeks ſeem as little ambitious of || ſame forlorn condition as before. In that con- 
acquiring knowledge, as they are of regaining || dition they are likely to continue, till ſome re- 
their liberty, which may ſerve to ſhew, that, to || markable revolution takes place in Europe, of 


make men ſlaves, they ſhould be kept in igno- || which we cannot at preſent form any notion. 
rance ; for ſlavery, either of body or mind, va- 


An Account of the Religion of thoſe GREEKS, who 
differ in many things from the others already mentioned. 


HE difference to be found among all {| the apoſtles ; and they believe that the goſpel was 
thoſe throughout the world, who bear || firſt preached among them by St. Andrew, the 


the name of Chriſtians, 1s one of the || brother of Peter. When we conſider that there 
ſtrongeſt proofs that there was ſuch a perſon as | were many churches eſtabliſhed in Greece and 
Jeſus Chriſt in the world, that he ſuffered, roſe | many parts around it, ſoon after the apoſtolic age, 
again, and aſcended into heaven. Moſt of theſe || it is not at all improbable, but ſome of the Poles 
different denominations agree in the points eſſen- || and the Ruſſians were converted to Chriſtianity ; 


tial to ſalvation, although they hate and excom- | but whatever were the number of theſe converts, 
municate each other for the obſervation of par- || this much is certain, all knowledge of Chriſ- 


ticular rites and ceremonies. Now, 1s it poſſible, || tianity was loſt in Ruſſia, when the Greeks ſent 
that all theſe people, ſo different in their modes | miſſionaries there in the tenth century, of which 
of worſhip and diſcipline, ſhould, while they || the following is a genuine account. 

hate each other, agree in the belief of the goſpel Igor, duke of Ruſſia, and a Pagan, dying in 
hiſtory, concerning Jeſus Chriſt ? There is not a || 95s, left a fon named Stoflaus, a minor, and his 
deiſt in Europe, who doubts there was ſuch a per- mother Ola was appointed regent. This lady, 
ſon as the impoſtor Mahomet, who was born ſix || having heard of the ſplendour of the Greek em- 
hundred years after the death of Chriſt; and yet || peror's court, at Conſtantinople, went thither, 
to a ſceptic in hiſtory, the accounts we have of | and was baptized by the patriarch, who gave her 
ſuch a perſon's living in the world as Mahomet, the name of Helen. Upon her return home to 
are liable to more objections than the hiſtory of | her own country, ſhe perſuaded ſome of her 
Jeſus Chriſt. Mahomet was born in an age when || great lords to ſend for ſome prieſts from Greece, 
ignorance overſpread the earth, ſo that for ſome which they did, and were baptized, but Stoflaus, 
time after his death, there were no accounts of | the young duke, growing up to years of matu- 
him but by tradition. On the other hand, al- | rity, baniſhed the prieſts out of the country, and 
though the world was loſt in Pagan idolatry when || continued himſelf a heathen to the laſt. He was 
Chriſt was born, yet there were many learned men | ſucceeded by his ſon Walodimir, a prince of 
in Judea, in Greece, and in Rome. All the Jewiſh | knowledge and courage. Having cultivated an 
writers, ſince that time, take notice of him, al- | acquaintance with the Greek emperor, who ſent 
tho' they deny that he was. the Meſſiah. Several | ambaſſadors to him, he followed the example of 
Heathen writers mention him as a very extraor- | his grandmother, and was baptized by the name 
dinary perſon; and Celſus, the ſevereſt writer | of Baſil. Soon after this, reſolving to eſtabliſh 
againſt the Chriſtians, never denied that there | Chriſtianity in his dominions, he married the 
was ſuch a perſon as Jeſus Chriſt, nor did he re- | princeſs Anne, daughter of the emperor Baſil, and 
ject his miracles, only that he ſaid they were | the patriarch of Conſtantinople, conſecrated ſeve- 
wrought by the power of magic. We thought it | ral archbiſhops and biſhops, and fixed their prin - 
the more neceſſary to take notice of theſe things | cipal reſidence in the moſt capital cities of Ruſſia; 
in this place, becauſe ſome of our readers ought || ſo that taking all theſe circumſtances together, 
to be cautioned againſt every thing that may lead || Chriſtianity was not eſtabliſhed in Ruſſia before 
their minds off from believing the fundamental || the latter end of the tenth century. 

truths of the goſpcl. This is the reaſon why the Ruſſians profeſs a 
| great eſteem for the Greeks; for it will appear, 
that in ſome points of faith, as well as of diſ- 
cipline, there are ſeveral differences between 
them. They have the bible printed in their own 
language, which 1s called the Sclavonian, and 
they acknowledged it to be the true word of 
God, eſpecially the four goſpels which they never 


touch, 


i. 


— — 


Of the Greek Church in Ruſſia. 


The Ruſſians are very ambitious to have their 
converſion to Chriſtianity as high as the age of 
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touch without certain marks of reſpect and vene- 
ration, But although they declare the Holy 
ſcriptures to be the rule of their faith, yet they pay 
almoſt as much regard to the decrees of the firſt 
ſeven general councils, and the Greek fathers, 

articularly Baſil, Nazianzen, Se and 

pherem the Syrian. They receive the poſtles 
Creed, the Nicene and that of Athanaſius, ſo 
that when any 1 of religion is to be proved by 
them, they firſt have recourſe to the ſacred 55 8 
tures, next to the councils, and then to the a- 
thers abovementioned, and the laſt appeal is to 
the patriarch of Ruſſia. 

Their prieſts, whom they call Papas, read the 
whole of the New Teſtament in their churches 
to the people, but no part of the Old, except 
the Pſalms ; for they conſider ſome part of the 
Old Teſtament as above the common compre- 
henſion of the vulgar. This is certainly true, 
and ſo are many things in the New Teſtament, 
and were men able to comprehend every thing in 
the ſacred ſcriptures, then revelation would be 
no more than a ſyſtem of natural religion. They 
never-deliver an. explication of what has been 
read, which is perhaps one. of the reaſons why 
they continve in ſuch a ſtate of ignorance. They 
ſay, that preachers only perplex their hearers, by 
giving them too ſubtile an explication of what 
is plain in itſelf, and conſequently leading them 
into unneceſſary controverſies of no importance 


to ſalvation. 
They believe the church to be an aſſembly of 


| eccleſiaſtical affairs. 


chief perſon in the empire, and determines in all 
He wears a kind of long 
black robe, and has always a croſs carried be- 
fore him. Next to the patriarch are the arch- 
biſhops under him, and theſe are four in number, 
namely, thoſe of Kiovia, Roſtoff, Caſan, and 
Sankinſki and this laſt muſt reſide conſtantly 
at Muſcow, to aſſiſt the patriarch. The next in 
rank are the ſeven biſhops, viz. of Kiovia, 
Muſcow, Pleſcow, Wolodimir, Caſan Aſtra- 
can, and Toroſho in Siberia, Under theſe are 
the prieſts whom they call popes or papas, and 
theſe are divided into protopapas, arch-papas, and 
common papas, of whom there are vaſt numbers 
in Ruſſia, there being no other qualifications ne- 
ceſſary, beſides being able to read, write, and ling. 
The chief badge of the prieſthood is a cap, or 
calot, which 1s put upon their heads at the time 
of their being conſecrated, and they are obliged 
to wear it as long as they continue in the prieſt- 
hood. Another badge of their prieſthood is the 
ſtick they carry in their hands, being for the moſt 
part cloathed in a loofe robe of coarſe cloth, 
which comes down to their feet, and as they paſs 
along the ſtreets, the people aſk them for their 
bleſſing. And yet we find from the beſt informa- 
tion, that their inferior prieſts are much addicted 
to drunkenneſs in public houſes, where they fre- 
quently create quarrels, and alſo receive a ſevere 
rubbing. 
Almoſt all Ruſſia ſwarms with monks, of 
which they have their orders, namely, the Be- 


the faithful, whom God has promiſed to aſſiſt with || nediCtines, the order of St. Baſil, and that of St. 


his grace, to attain to eternal ſalvation, and have 
vanity enough to aſſert, that out of their church 
there is no falvation. Till of late years, they 
would not ſuffer a Jew to reſide among them, and. 
ſuch was their hatred of the Turks, that when 
an ambaſſador came from Conſtantinople, he was 
not permitted to kiſs the Czar's hand, All 
other Chriſtians beſides themſelves, they conſider 
as Heretics, only that they look upon the Greeks 
in the Levant with a more favourable eye than 
they do upon any others. 

The RuſſianS are of the ſame opinion with 
Proteſtants concerning the head of the church, 
namely, there is no perſon entitled to that ho- 
nour, but Jeſus Chriſt only, and for that reaſon 
they look upon the pope as an uſurper. It is true, 
they pay ſomething annually to the patriarch of 
Conſtantinople, but that is rather out of reſpect 
than from an acknowledgement of juriſdiction. 
Neither do they allow that there has been any 
power in the Greek church to work miracles ſince 
the death of the apoſtles, they being unneceſſary 
after the full eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity. They 
have a great veneration for the perſon of their 
ſovereign, and count it an honour to do the 
meaneſt offices for him, nor are they leſs ſub- 
miſſive and obedient to all thoſe who are in au- 
thority under him. 

Another thing much regarded by the Ruſſians, 
is the duty they owe to their clergy, of whom 
they have ſeveral degrees and orders. The firſt 
in the rank is the patriarch, who is archbiſhop of 
Moſcow, and formerly was obliged to reſide in 
that city, but ever ſince the court has been kept 
at Peterſburgh, he has been permitted to reſide 
there part of the year, to aſſiſt the ſovereign with 
his councils. He is next to the ſovereign, the 


Nicholas, and theſe, like the Roman Catholics, 
make three vows, viz. of poverty, chaſtity and 

| obedience, but in moſt other things they are 
very different from thoſe of Rome. They lead 
a very auſtere life, and are cloathed in black 
looſe cloaks with a girdle round their middle, 
and a badge to diſtinguiſh their order on their 
breaſt. They have their abbots and priors, who 
are generally very ignorant, there being few 
among them who are able to read. 

They have alſo nuns, who live much after the 
ſame manner as the monks, and are cloathed in 
long black robes, except ſuch as are perſons of 
quality, who are diſtinguiſhed by ſhort white 
veſts. There are alſo hermits in Ruſſia, who 
have no other way of procuring a ſubſiſtence 
than that of begging from travellers, who ſome- 
times give them a little, for which in return they 
receive their bleſſings. The biſhops and prieſts 
live upon their tythes and what elſe the people 
are pleaſed to beſtow upon them, for they have 
no houſes or lands as in the Roman Catholic 
countries. Simony, or the purchaſing of church 
livings, is as common in Ruſſia as in Italy, and 
they often exchange one benefice for another, 
which 1s one of the worſt things that ever could 
take place in a national church. 

All their churches are built round and vault- 
ed, to have ſome reſemblance to the heavens, and 
they have five ſteeples, one in the centre higher 
than the others, and the other four around it. 
They uſe neither pevvs, chairs nor benches in 
their churches, becauſe they perform their de- 
votions either kneeling or proſtrate on the 
ground. They look upon their churches as ſo ſa- 
cred that no new married couple can be admitted 


into them until they have firſt bathed themſelves. 
| They 
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They admit of no organs in their churches, nor 
of any images of wood or ſtone, but only ſuch 
as are painted. Next to their churches, they 
ſhew much regard to their church-yards where 
they bury their dead. They will not ſuffer any 
impurities to be thrown into them, nor will they 
permit a dog to paſs over them. They are great 
admirers of bells, looking upon them as eſſential 
to divine worſhip, They have nearly the ſame 
notions of the Trinity with the Greeks in the 
Levant; that is, they believe in the Creeds, only 
with ſome ſmall variations from. the antient 
fathers. 3 

They believe that God the Father is the Crea- 
tor of all things, the firſt perſon in the ever 
bleſſed Trinity, and the Father of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt. That Jeſus Chriſt is the ſecond 
perſon in the trinity; and that he is eſſentially 
both God and man. That the Holy Ghoſt 1s the 
third perſon in the trinity, but they affirm that 
the Holy Ghoſt proceeds only from the Father, 
and not from the Father and the Son. This no- 
tion was embraced by ſome of the antients, but 
certainly it is very unbecoming for them to diſ- 
pute concerning what they are utterly unable to 
comprehend. | 

They adore the images of the apoſtles, the 
prophets, ſaints and martyrs, and they pretend to 
have ſome of their relics. Amongſt all their 
other ſaints, they pay the greateſt regard to St. 
Nicholas of Baris, whom they acknowledge to 
be the patron of all the Ruſſian empire. They 
ſhew a great veneration for the name of God, 
and never ſtir out of their houſes till they have 
faid a prayer before the image of one of their 
ſaints, of which they keep always one beſide 
them. If a poor perſon enters the houſe of one 
of their perſons of quality, he firſt looks for the 
image of the ſaint, and adores it before he pays 
his reſpects to the maſter of the houſe. 

The Ruſſians pay much regard to pilgrimages, 
it being conſidered as meritorious in any perion 
to viſit the ſhrines of their favorite ſaints. Theſe 
notions are ſo deeply rooted in their minds, that 
the Empreſs, in compliance with the vulgar 
opinion, frequently accompanies her ſubjects in 
thoſe journies. As the Ruſſians are much ad- 
dicted to drunkenneſs, ſo it frequently happens 
on thoſe pilgrimages, that they quarrel and fight 
ſo furiouſly, that they wound and ſometimes kill 
each other. | 

When the Ruſſians are at their devotions, they 
often knock their foreheads againſt the ground, 
and croſs themſelves in the following manner : 
They firſt make the ſign of the croſs with their 
fingers on the forehead, which intimates, ſay they, 
the aſcenſion of Chriſt; next on the heart, to 
point out that the heart is the receptacle of the 
word of God. Next they make a crols, firſt on 
the right, and then on the left ſhoulder, inti- 
mating thereby, that at the day of judgement, 
the righteous will be placed on the right hand of 
Chriſt, and the wicked on his left. Some few 
years ago, the patriarch ordered that the laity 
ſhould croſs themſelves with only two fingers, 
whereas before they uſed to do it with three, in 
honour of the perſons in the Holy Trinity. 

But this met with ſo much oppoſition from the 
people, that they declared they would ſooner 
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looſe their heads than be deprived of the privi- 
lege of croſſing themſelves with three fingers, as 
had been practiſed by their anceſtors, 
three great feaſts of Whitſunday, Chriſtmas and 
Eaſter are kept with great ſtrictneſs and ſolem- 
nity, no one perſon being permitted to work ; 
they have alſo many other feſtivals, on each of 
which they have prayers peculiar to them. We 
have already obſerved, that they never preach in 
their churches, becauſe they look upon every 
compoſition of their own in explaining the ſcrip- 
tures to be a profanation ; but inſtead of preach- 
ing, tlley read ſome of the homilies of the 
Greek fathers, which they have tranſlated into 
the Ruſſian language for that purpoſe. 

After reading the goſpel, they begin to ſay 
maſs in the following manner: The prieſt, at- 
tended by his ſacriſtan, approaches the altar, and 
bows to it; which done, he puts ſome red wine 
into the chalice, for the Ruſſians uſe no other, and 
mixes it with water. Having broken a piece of 


leavened bread, he puts it into the wine, and then 


conſecrates them both, by reading ſeveral prayers, 
which takes up about half an hour. After this, 
he takes with a ſpoon, all at once, the bread and 
wine out of the chalice, and ſo takes the commu- 
nion by himſelf without any perſon joining him; 
unleſs they ſhould happen to bring to him, at 
that time, a ſick child, unto whom he gives a 
morſel of bread, ſteeped in the wine. 

Great part of their devotions conſiſt in attend- 


| ing at theſe maſſes, and they have vaſt numbers 


of wax-candles burning, while the people are 


buſy in kiſſing their images. They are not very 
ſtrict in the obſervation of Sunday, except in 
going to mals, for after that is over, many ſpend 
the remainder of the day in rioting and drunken- 
neſs. They look upon baptiſm as a ceremony 
abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation, which is the 
reaſon the poorer ſort have their children bap- 
tized as ſoon as they are born, but the rich, who 
are not ſo ſuperſtitious, wait till they think proper. 
They always baprize their children in the church, 
unleſs there be very weighty reaſons to the con- 
trary. They conſecrate the water firſt, and 
chuſe no more than two godfathers for the firſt 
child, who are to ſtand for all the reſt afterwards, 
unleſs prevented by ſickneſs, abſence, or death; 
and although a child be in ever ſuch danger of 


dying, yet he cannot be baptized by any but the 


prieſt, who performs the ceremony in the name 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghoſt. But previous to the baptiſm, the prieſt 
exorciſes the child by croſſing it, and command- 
ing the devil to come out of it; for they are 
firmly perſuaded, that the unclean ſpirit reſides 
in it before the ceremony, which muſt be per- 
formed at the door of the church without. They 
believe, that if an unbaptized child was to be 
carried into the church, it would be real pro- 
fanation, and there would be a neceſſity for them 
to conſecrate it anew. After baptiſm, the prieſt 
hangs a croſs of gold, filver, or tin, about the 
child's neck, which he 1s to wear till his dying 
day, and ſuch as are found without it at their 
death, are denied Chriſtian burial. The reaſon 
why they are ſo particular on that head, is, they 
would have the Chriſtians diſtinguiſhed from the 


| Heathen Tartars, of whom there are many thou- 


Cecc fands 


Their 
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ſands in the empire. Every perſon has a parti- 
cular ſaint appointed him as a patron, and to him 
prayers are addreſſed every day. 

The Ruſſian laity receive the ſacrament of the 
Lord's-ſupper with great marks of devotion ; 
and they have two ſorts of bread which they uſe 
in the communion, which muſt be unleavened, 
and baked by the widow of a prieſt who is paſt 
child bearing. One ſort of bread is for thoſe 
who are ſick, and the other for ſuch as commu- 
nicate at church. The firſt they conſecrate on 
Holy-Thurſday only, and it is kept all the reſt 
of the year till they want it. The other is con- 
ſecrated at mals, and as we mentioned before, 
they mix with it a certain quantity of warm 
water; becauſe, ſay they, the blood and the 
water flowed from our Saviour's ſide. In this 
liquor they ſteep the pieces of bread and conſe- 
crate them together, giving both the bread and 
wine to the communicants. The prieſt when he 
gives the elements, ſays, © This is the true body 
* and blood of Chriſt, ſpilled for thee and many 
© more, for the remiſſion of thy fins; as often 
* ag thou receiveſt it, do it always in comme- 
c moration of Chriſt. God grant that thou 
te mayeſt receive it for thy ſalvation.” : 

They communicate on Saturdays, after having 
prepared themſelves by faſting, and made a con- 
feſſion of their ſins to the prieſt. Some of the 
devotees, after they have received the ſacrament, 
keep their beds all the reſt of the day, leſt they 
ſhould commit any fins ; vainly imagining, that 
there is ſome hopes of eſcaping temptations in 
ſecret; whereas, were they to think as every 
Chriſtian ought to do, they would be convinced, 
that it is the Almighty power of God alone _that 
can preſerve them from temptation wherever they 
are, 

Like the Greeks in the Levant, they give the 
communion to babes, but only one half of the 
quantity which they give to thoſe who are grown 
up; but if a young one is palt ſeven years of age, 
he may have the whole quantity if he pleaſes. 
They alſo give it to dying perſons after the ex- 
treme unction, which they uſe in the ſame ſenſe 
as is practiſcd by the Roman Catholics. After 
the ſick perſon has received the communion, 
they give him neither food nor medicines, unleſs 
there be apparent ſigns of his recovery. No 
perſon can be admitted to the communion in the 
the church, until they have made a complete 
confeſſion of their ſins, and gone through a courſe 
of faſting for the ſpace of eight days; during 
which they are enjoined by the prieſt to live on 
nothing but coarle bread and ſmall beer, 

The other rules to be obſerved by the Ruſſians 
in their faſts are the following : To abſtain from 
fleſh, and all things having any relation to it, 
ſuch as eggs, butter, cheeſe and milk ; from all 
ſorts of ſtrong liquors, to which the Ruſſians, in 
common with the inhabitants of all cold northern 
countries, are very much addicted. At the ſame 
time, they are to abſtain from the marriage bed ; 
and, in a word, from all ſorts of carnal pleaſure 
whatever. | 
As the Roman Catholics are not bound to 
obſerve ſuch ſtrict rules, ſo the Ruſſians often 
ridicule them on that point, telling them what is 
really true, namely, that their faſt days are the 
moſt voluptuous feaſt days. Thus with. reſpect 


— 


higher rank than the widow of a Saxon corporal 


ſame great man ſent circular letters to the bi- 


to faſting, the Ruſſians, as well as the Greeks in 
the Levant, keep real inſtead of nominal faſts ; 
whereas, if a perſon wants to indulge his appe- 
tite in the choiceſt articles of gluttony and vo- 
luptuouſneſs, he ought, on a faſt day, to dine 
with a Roman Catholic. | | 

Beſides their ordinary faſts, they have four 
folemn ones, namely, forty days before Faſter ; 
theſe agree with what we call Lent. The ſecond 
faſt begins eight days after Whit-Sunday, and 
ends with the feaſt of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
The third is kept in honour of the bleſſed Virgin, 
and begins on the firſt of Auguſt, and continues 
till the feaſt of the Aſſumption. The fourth 
begins on the twelfth of November, and conti- 
nues till Chriſtmas. During all theſe faſts they 
are not to eat fleſh, eggs, butter, milk, cheeſe, 
nor any thing that has the leaſt relation to animal 
food. When we conſider the number of theſe 
faſts, and the levity with which they are kept, 
we ſhall find, that the Roman Catholics are more 
political than the Greeks; but the Greeks, as 
well in the Levant as in Ruſſia, are more ſincere, 
The Roman Catholics have appointed their faſts 
in ſuch a manner, that they do not give much 
trouble to the people; and even when they 
think them burthenſome, nothing is more eaſy 
than to procure a diſpenſation. But the Greeks 
in the Levant and in Ruſſia keep ſuch long faſts, 
that one would imagine their whole bodies were 
emaciated ; and ſuch is their belief of the neceſ- 
ſity of attending to every thing enjoined by the 
prieſts, that they ſeldom aſk them to diſpenſe 
with the ſeverity, except on the moſt urgent 
occaſions, 

They have alſo, previous to Lent, a ſort of 
carnival, which laſts eight days, and is called by 
them * The Butter Week,” becauſe after it is 
expired their faſt begins. During the time they 
call Butter-Week, they commit the moſt outra- 
geous exceſſes in drinking, which generally lead 
them into all ſorts of crimes; ſo that it is dan- 
gerous for any ſober perſon, particularly a ſtran- 
ger, to go along, or even croſs the ſtreets. On 
theſe occaſions murders are ſo frequent, that 
there 1s ſeldom a morning in which they do not 
find ſeveral dead bodies in the ſtreets, and ſuch 
is the general madneſs, that the murderer is 
ſeldom diſcovered. 

As for their marriages, they have many ſtrange 
ceremonies, but divorces are ſo frequent among 
them, that the Greeks in Ruſſia, are often ridicul- 
ed by the Greeks in the Levant. It muſt how- 
ever be acknowledged, that this is not the practice 
with thoſe who reſide in Livonia, where Peterſ- 
bourgh 1s; for the vaſt numbers of ſtrangers from 
almoſt every part of Europe, who viſit and 
reſide in that riſing city, contribute more to- 
wards civilizing the manners of the people than 
any human laws whatever. It was theſe foreign- 
ers who firſt ſet the example to the Ruſſian no- 
bility, by ſhewing them in what an harmonious 
manner they lived with their wives, and how 
tenderly they brought up their children ; and 
ſo earneſt was Peter the Great, to root out of the 
minds of his people all forts of vulgar preju- 
dices, that he married a wife, who was of no 


of dragoons, and lived with her to the laſt. The 


ſhops 


ſhops and clergy, deſiring they would diſcounte- 
nance divorces in all caſes except adultery, where 
they are juſtified in taking place upon the prin- 
ciples of natural reaſon. 

As the prieſts among the Greeks in the Le- 


ſay, that they ſhould marry, and no perſons 
whatever are admitted to holy orders, unleſs they 
are either married, or under a ſolemn vow to en- 
ter that ſtate. Every prieſt muſt marry a vir- 
gin, and one whoſe character is irreproachable ; 
and if ſhe happens to die, he muſt never enter- 
tain the leaſt thoughts of ever marrying again. 
The Ruſſians, if we may rely on the veracity of 
moſt of our accounts, are ſtrangers to the plea- 
ſure that attends on conjugal love and affection ; 
but we need not travel ſo far to find ſuch huſ- 
bands as are cold and indifferent to their con- 
ſorts: and it is pity that a match, where the par- 
ties have no manner of regard or value for one 
another, nay where they have often an averſion 
for each other, where they are at perpetual va- 
riance, and looſe and profligate on boch ſides, 
ſhould be a leaſe for years only, as it is amongſt 
ſome people of good ſenſe and diſcerning judge- 
ments. For after all, why ſhould we damn our 
ſouls in damning others? The Chriſtian religion, 
it is true, requires that we ſhould be regenerated 
in the midſt of croſſes and tribulations, but then 
it allows us to fly from perſecution. Notwith- 
ſtanding the Ruſſians have ſo little love and at- 
fection for their wives, yet they keep them under 
a world of reſtraint. It is true, however, that 
Peter the Great on his return from his travels, 
diſcouraged and put a ſtop, in a great meaſure, 
to theſe tyrannical proceedings. Before that 
time, the wives were, either through jealouſy 
and an hereditary cuſtom, or out of contempt 
and diſreſpect, charged never to appear when 
their huſbands made any public entertainments. 
The ſame cuſtom has been kept up and obſerved 
in the Netherlands, but without any compulſion 
on the part of the huſbands, who in that parti- 
cular ſeem to have retzined ſome ſmall remains 
of the jealous temper and conſtitution of the 
Spaniards. The Czar ordered that the women 
ſhould be invited with their huſbands to all wed- 
dings, and other public diverſions. He decreed 
likewiſe, that no marriage ſhould be ſolemnized 
till after ſeveral interviews between the parties, 
and till both of them had teſtified their mutual 
conſent and approbation; whereas before his 
time the young men were not allowed to ſee their 
miſtreſſes, much leſs to diſcourſe with them 
about marriage, or make them any proteſtations 
of their love and conſtancy. Their fathers and 
mothers then made all their matches for them, 
and the young couple were not permitted to ſee 
each other till after their nuptials, or at molt till 
the day before. At this interview, the intended 
bridegroom accompanied by ſeveral of his friends, 
paid his young miſtreſs a formal viſit at her fa- 
ther's houſe; where the young lady with ſeveral 
of her favourite companions, waited to receive 
them. After ſome few compliments paſt on both 
ſides, the young lady preſented her gallant with 
a glaſs of brandy, as a tacit intimation of her 
choice, and the reſpect ſhe had for him above 
the reſt, After this interview, they were expreſiy 


>. 


yant, ſo thoſe among the Ruſſians are allowed to 
marry, nay it 1s abſolutely neceſſary, the Ruſſians | 
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enjoined, not to ſee each other any more till they 
were actually at church ; but there were ſeveral 
exceptions to this grand rule : for it ſometimes 
happened that a young fellow that expected to be 
wedded to a beautiful woman, was linked to one 
very deformed : Olearius very juſtly attributes 
their bad ceconomy to ſuch deceitful weddings. 
Peter the Great expreſsly ordered, that no mar- 
riage ſhould be celebrated without the conſent 
and approbation of both parties, or without their 
ſeeing, and viſiting each other, at leaſt for ſix 
weeks together, before the ſolemnization of their 
nuptials. | 

The author of the Religion of the Ruſſians has 
inſerted one cuſtom obſerved on theſe occaſions, 
which 1s very ſingular, that is, the father of the 
intended bride renounces his paternal authority 
over her, after he has given her two or three 
gentle ſtrokes with a rod, which he delivers at 
the ſame time to his intended ſon-in-law. 

But to proceed to thoſe ceremonies which re- 
late more nearly to the nuptials. Some ſhort time 
before the day appointed for the wedding, their 


quality, or ſuch as affect to follow their example, 


hire two ſuachas, (ſo the Ruſſians call the two 
female managers or ſuperintendants of their wed- 
dings) one to act the part of the intended bride, 
and the other on behalf of the bridegroom. 
The ſuacha, or agent for the former, muſt attend 
at the bridegroom's houſe, in order to make the 
neceſſary preparations for the bridal bed, and 
lay it upon forty ſheaves of rye, or ſome other 
ſort of grain; ſhe mult alſo take care that it is 
encompaſſed round with ſeveral hoglheads of 
wheat, barley and oats, which are ſymbols of 
fruitfulneſs and plenty. The day before the nup- 
tials are to be ſolemnized, is ſpent for the gene- 
rality, in ſending preſents to the bride, which 
mult be conveyed to her by the hands of the 
bridegroom's ſuacha. Amongſt all theſe nup- 
tial compliments nothing is more agreeable to 
the Ruſſian ladies than a box of paint; for as we 
are informed, their moſt celebrated beauties never 
ſcruple to make uſe of it, being induced thereto: 
either through an habitual practice, or the de- 
pravity of taſte, which at this very day equally 
conceals under a thick lay of red, the beautiful 
or ſallow complexions of our Britiſh ladies. 

In the evening of their wedding day the bride- 
groom, accompanied by a numerous train of his 
neareſt relations and acquaintance, goes to wait 
on his miſtreſs, the prieſt who is to ſolemnize 
their nuptials riding on horſeback before them. 
After the previous congratulations, and other 
compliments cuſtomary on ſuch joyful occaſions 
in all countries, the company fit down to table. 
Notwithſtanding there are three elegant diſhes 
inſtantly ſerved up, no one takes the freedom to 
taſte of them. At the upper end of the table is 


a vacant ſeat intended for the bridegroom. 


Whilſt he is earneſt in diſcourſe with the bride's - 
relations, a young gentleman takes poſſeſſion of 
his chair, and never reſigns it without ſome valu- 
able conſideration. As ſoon as the bridegroom 
has thus redeemed his ſeat, the bride is intro- 
duced into the room, dreſſed as gay as poſſible, 
but covered with her veil. A curtain of crimſon 
taffety, ſupported by two young gentlemen, 
parts the lovers and prevents them from ſtealing 


any amorous glances from each other's eyes. In 


the 
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the next place, the bride's ſuacha, or agent, 
wreaths her hair, and after ſhe has-turned up her 
treſſes, puts a crown upon her head, which is 
either of gold or ſilver gilt, and lined with ſilk, 
and of greater or leſſer value, in proportion to the 
quality or circumſtances of the perſon for whom 
it is intended. The other ſuacha is employed in 
ſetting the bridegroom off to the beſt advan- 
tage. During this interval, ſome women that 
are preſent ſing a thouſand little merry catches to 
divert them. The bride-maids ſtrew hops upon 
the heads of the company. Two lads after this 
bring in a large hat. and ſeveral rolls or little 
loaves in a hand baſker, with curious ſable taſſels 
to it. Two of the bride's attendants bring in 
another cheeſe, and the ſame quantity of bread 
upon her particular account. All which pro- 
viſions, after the prieſt has bleſſed them, are car- 
ried to the church. At laſt, there is a large ſilver 
baſon ſer upon the table full of ſmall remnants 


of ſattin and taffety, with ſeveral ſmall pieces of | 


ſilver, hops, barley, and oats, all mingled to- 
gether : The ſuacha, after ſhe has put the bride's 
veil over her face again, takes ſeveral handfulls 
of this medley out of the baſon, and ſtrews it 
over the heads of all the company. The next 
ceremony is the exchange of their reſpective 
rings, which is performed by the parents of the 
new married couple. The ſuacha conducts the 
bride to church, and the bridegroom follows with 
the prieſt, who, for the moſt part, indulges him- 
ſelf in drinking to that exceſs, that he 1s obliged 
to have two attendants to ſupport him, not only 
whilſt he rides on horſeback to the church, but 
all the time he is there performing the matri- 
monial ſervice, 

One part of the pavement of the church, where 
the ceremony is performed is covered with crim- 
ſon taffety, and another piece of the ſame ſilk is 
{ſpread over it, where the bride and bridegroom 
are appointed to ſtand, The prieſt, before he 
enters upon the office, demands their oblations, 
which conſiſt of fiſh, paſtry, &c. Then he gives 
them his benediction, and holds over their heads 
the image of thoſe ſaints which were made choice 
of to be their patrons : After which, taking the 
right hand of the bridegroom, and the left of 
the bride within' his own hands, he aſks them 
three times whether they ſincerely conſent to, 
and approve of their marriage, and whether they 
will love each other for the future as is their 
bounden duty ſo to do. When they have anſwered 
Yes, all the company in general take hands, and 
join in a ſolemn dance, whilſt the prieſt ſings the 
128th Pſalm (according to the Hebrew compu- 
tation) in which almoſt all the bleſſings that at- 
tend the married ſtate are enumerated. The prieſt 
as ſoon as the Pſalm is finiſhed, puts a garland 
of rue upon their heads; but if the man be a 
widower, or the woman a widow, then he lays 
it upon their ſhoulders. The ceremony begins 
with theſe words, © Increaſe and multiply,” and 
concludes with that other ſolemn direction, 
which the Ruſſians never underſtand in a rigor- 
ous ſenſe, © Whom God hath joined let no man 
put aſunder.“ As ſoon as this form of words is 


pronounced, all the company light their wax- 
tapers, and one of them preſents the prieſt with 
a glaſs of wine, which he drinks and the new 
married couple pledge him, This is done thrice, 


and then the bride and bridegroom daſh their 
glaſſes down upon the floor, and tread the pieces 
under their feet, denouncing ſeveral maledictions 
on all thoſe who ſhall hereafter endeavour to ſet 
them at variance. At the ſame time ſeveral wo- 
men ſtrew linſeed and hempſeed upon their heads. 
After this ceremony is over, the uſual congratu- 
lations are repeated, with ſuch other demonſtra- 
tions of gaity and 3 as always accompany 
the nuptial rites. e muſt not here omit one 
circumſtance, which is merry and innocent 
enough; the women before- mentioned, take faſt 
hold of the bride's gown, in order to oblige her, 
as it were, to forſake her huſband, but the bride 
ſticks ſo cloſe to him, that all their endeavours 
prove ineffectual. 

Their nuptial ceremonies thus far concluded, 
the bride goes home in a Ruſſian car or ſledge, 
attended by ſix flambeaux, and the bridegroom 
on horſeback. The company come after them. 
As ſoon as they are all within doors, the bride- 
groom fits down at the table with his friends; 
but the women conduct the bride to her bed- 
chamber, and put her to bed. Afterwards, ſome 
young gentlemen wait on the bridegroom with 
their wax-tapers in their hands, and conduct him 
to his lady's apartment. As ſoon as they are 
within the chamber, they leave their lights upon 
the hogſheads that ſurround the nuptial bed, and 
afterwards withdraw: But the bride wrapped up 
in her night gown, jumps out of bed, approaches 
her huſband with abundance of reſpect, and 
makes him a very ſubmiſſive and reſpectful cour- 
teſy. This is the firſt moment that the huſband 
has an opportunity of ſeeing his wife unveiled, 
and they ſit down to table, and ſup together. 
Amongſt other diſhes, there is a roaſt fowl ſet 
before them, which the huſband gears to pieces, 
throwing that part which he holds in his hands, 
whether it be the leg or the wing, over his ſhoul- 
der, and eating the remainder. Here the cere- 
mony ends. The ſpectators withdraw, and the 
new-married couple go to bed. An old domeſtic 
ſervant ſtands centinal at the chamber-door. 
Some of the company, who are more ſuperſtitious 
than the reſt, ſpend this interval of time in - 
uſing inchantments for the good ſucceſs of this 
ſecret love- adventure. Some travellers tell us, that 
this old ſervant, as ſoon as it is proper, attends 
nearer the bedſide to be informed of what hap- 
pens. Upon the huſband's declaration of his 
ſucceſs and ſatisfaction, the kettle drums and 
trumpets proclaim the joyful news, and the 
bathing veſſels are inſtantly prepared for the re- 
freſhment of the happy pair. The following 
days are ſpent in all the demonſtrations of joy 
and rejoicing imaginable. The men indulge 
themſelves in drinking to exceſs. And whillt the 
huſband carouſes with his friends, and drowns his 
ſenſes in intoxicating liquors, the bride, if we 
may rely on the veracity of ſome travellers, im- 
proves theſe few remaining hours of liberty to 
the beſt advantage, and revels in her lover's 
arms. | 

From all that has been here ſaid concerning 
their marriages, we find, that they retain many 
of thoſe cuſtoms which were in uſe among the 
antient Scythians, from whom they are deſcended. 
There is, however, great reaſon to hope, that 
knowledge, in the courſe of time, will lead * 

| ON 
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off from ſuch fooliſh and ridiculous practices. 
We ſhall in the courſe of this work have occaſion 
to mention ſomething concerning the marriage 
ceremonies in a country inhabited by Proteſtants, 
where ſome things are almoſt as ridiculous as thoſe 
here deſcribed ; for ancient cuſtoms may be modi- 
fied, but they are not eaſily eradicated, 


— 


* 
— —— 


The Funeral Solemnities of the Ruſſians. 


The laſt thing we ſhall take notice of is, the 
manner in which they bury their dead, and the 
reſpe& which the living ſhew to the deceaſed, all 
which ariſe from a natural ſentiment in the minds 
of men; for it has been often obſerved, that thoſe 
who ſhew no reſpect to the bodies of their de- 
ceaſed relations, will never have much compaſ- 
ſion for the living. Every ſort of indignity ſhewn 
to the deceaſed, indicates a hardened heart; for as 
we were formed in the image of God, ſo our 
bodies ſhould be decently interred. 

Their funeral ſolemnities are as remarkable in 
all reſpects as their nuptial ceremonies. As ſoon 
as a ſick perſon is expired, they ſend for the re- 
lations and friends of che deceaſed who place them- 
ſelves about the corpſe, and weep over it if they 

can. There are women likewiſe who attend as 
mourners, and aſk the deceaſed what was the 
the cauſe of his death? Were his circumſtances 
narrow and perplexed ? Did he want either the 
neceſſaries or conveniences of life, &c. The 
party deceaſed being incapable of making them 
any anſwer, they firſt make the prieſt a preſent of 
ſome ſtrong beer, brandy, and metheglin, that 
he may pray for the repoſe of the ſoul of the de- 
ceaſed. In the next place, the corpſe is well 
waſhed, dreſt in clean linnen, or wrapped in a 
ſhroud, and ſhod with Ruſſia leather, and put 
into a coffin, the arms being laid over the ſtomach 
in the form of a croſs. The Ruſſians make 
their coffins of the trunks of hollow trees, and 
cover them with cloth, or at leaſt with the great 
coat of the deceaſed. The corps is not carried, 
however, to church, till it has been kept eight 
or ten days at home, if the ſeaſon or circum- 
ſtances of the deceaſed will admit of ſuch a delay. 
Who would imagine ſuch a vain and ridiculous 
cuſtom as this ſhould make any diſtinction be- 
tween a courtier and a citizen, a rich, and an in- 
digent perſon ? Bur it is doubtleſs a received opi- 
nion, that the longer they ſtay in this world the 
better reception they ſhall meet with in the next. 
But be that as it will, the prieſt incenſes the corpſe, 
and ſprinkles it with holy water till che very day 
of its interment. 

The funeral proceſſion is ranged or diſpoſeq in 
the following manner. A prieſt marches in the 
front, who carries the image of the particular ſaint 
who was made choice of for the patron of the 
deceaſed at the time he was baptized. Four 
young virgins, who are the neareſt relations to 
the deceaſed, and the chief mourners follow him; 
or for want of ſuch female friends, the ſame num- 
ber of women are hired to attend, and perform 
that melancholy office. After them comes the 
corpſe, carried on the ſhoulders of ſix bearers. 
If the party deceaſed be a monk or a nun, the 
brothers or ſiſters of the convent to which t 
25 
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belonged, perform this friendly office for them. 
Several friends march on each ſide of the corpſe, 
incenſing it, and ſinging as they go along, to 
drive away the evil ſpirits, and prevent them from 
hovering round about it. The relations and 
friends bring up the rear, each having a wax- 
taper in his hand. As ſoon as they are got to 
the grave, the coffin is uncovered, and the image 
of the deceaſed's favourite ſaint laid over him, 
whilſt the prieſt repeats ſome prayers ſuitable to 
the ſolemn occaſion, or reads ſome particular paſ- 
ſages out of their liturgy. After that, the rela- 
tions and friends bid their laſt ſad adieu, either 
by ſaluting the deceaſed himſelf, or the coffin in 
which he. is interred. The prieſt, in the next 
place, comes cloſe to his ſide, and puts his paſs- 
port or certificate into his hand, which is ſigned 
by the archbiſhop, and likewiſe by his father con- 
feſſor, who ſell it at a dearer or cheaper rate, ac- 
cording to the circumſtances or quality of thoſe 
who purchaſe it. This billet is a teſtimonial of 
the virtue- and good actions of the deceaſed, or 
at leaſt, of his ſincere repentance for all his ſins. 
When a perſon, at the point of expiration, is ſo 
happy as to have the benediction of his prieſt, 
and after his deceaſe, his paſs-port in his hand, 
his immediate reception into heaven is in their 
opinion infallibly ſecured. The prieſt always re- 
commends the deceaſed to the favour and pro- 
tection of St. Nicholas. To conclude, the coffin 
is nailed up, and let down into the grave; the 
face of the deceaſed is turned towards the eaſt, 
and his friends and relations take their laſt farewel 
in unfeigned tears, or at leaſt, in ſeeming ſorrow 
and concern, expreſt by mourners who are hired 
tor that purpoſe. 

They frequently diſtribute money and provi- 
ſions among the poor, who hover round the grave. 
But it 1s a very common cuſtom amongſt them, 
to drown their ſorrow and affliction in metheglin, 
and in brandy. It is well known, that the Ruſ- 
ſians and ſeveral other nations, particularly thoſe 
of the north, have retained the cuſtom of funeral 
entertainments; and it happens too often, that 
even ſome of the politeſt nations in all Europe 
will get drunk on thoſe public occaſions, in com- 
memoration of their deceaſed friends. 

During their mourning, which continues forty 
days, they make three funeral entertainments, 
that is to ſay, on the third, the ninth, and the 
twentieth day after their interment. A prieſt, who 
is contracted with for that purpoſe, muſt ſpend 
ſome time in prayer for the conſolation and repoſe 
of the ſoul of the deceaſed every night and morn- 
ing, for forty days together, in a tent, which is 
erected on that occaſion over the grave of the de- 
ceaſed. They commemorate their dead likewiſe 
once a year, which ceremony conſiſts principally 
in mourning over their tombs, and in taking care 
that they be duly perfumed with inſence by ſome of 
their mercenary prieſts, who, beſides the fee or gra- 
tuity which they receive for their incenſe, or more 
properly the ſmall quantity of wax, with which they 
incenſe ſuch tombs, make an advantage likewiſe 


of the various proviſions which are frequently 


brought to ſuch places, or of the alms which are 
left there, and intended by the donors 
lief and maintenance of the poor. 


The alms given to the poor at theſg funerals, 


for the re- 


are conſidered as expiations made for their fins ; 
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but in vain do they think to appeaſe the divine be- 


ing, by offering ſacrifices out of what was ſought 
after by coveteouſneſs, and obtained by illicit 
practices. That wretched notion will perhaps 
forever prevail in the minds of men, of enter- 
ing into engagements with the Deity, but God 
abhors that which has been obtained by unjuſt 


means, 


With reſpect to the ſtate of the dead, the Ruſ- 


ſians believe, that neither the righteous nor the 
wicked go into everlaſting happineſs or miſery 
till the reſurrection; but they believe that the one 
long for the reſurrection day, and the other dread 
it's coming. In this ſentiment they are coun- 
tenanced by all the fathers who lived before the 
emperor Conſtantine the Great, and it is almoſt 
certain, that this was the opinion of the ancient 
Jews. 


Of the GREEKS of Sr. THOMAS, i» the EAST 
INDIES. 


Chriſtians in this part of the world, it will 

appear, that the goſpel in the moſt early 
ages was more univerſally taught than many per- 
ſons are apt to imagine. Their ſentiments are 
much the ſame as thoſe of the Neſtorians, and 
as that Heretic lived about the latter end of the 
third century, conſequently we are naturally lead 
to diſcover the time when the goſpel was preach- 
ed in this remote part of India. Not that this 
was the firſt time of its being preached here; 
for if any regard. can be paid to tradition, St. 
Thomas the apoſtle not only preached tothe Indians, 
but he alſo ſuffered martyrdom among them. 
But as Neſtorius lived many years after, fo it is 
probable that a correſpondence was kept up be- 
tween the Chriſtians in the Leſſer Aſia, and 
thoſe in the Indies, even long after the time 
of Conſtantine the Great. In conſequence of 
that communication, there was nothing more eaſy 
than that of the Neſtorians ſending emiſſaries into 
the Indies, and as ſome of their notions were 
very agreeable to the deſires of men in a ſtate 
of corrupt nature, ſo their being readily em- 
braced is eaſily accounted for. This much how- 
ever may be added, that although they cannot 
with propriety be ſaid to hold the true principles 
of the Chriſtian faith, yet they are not ſo cor- 
rupted in many things, as ſome of thoſe whom 
we have already mentioned. The popes of Rome 
have frequently ſent their miſſionaries thither, 
but more particularly ſince the eſtabliſhment of 


F R O M the circumſtance of there being 


the Portugueſe in that part of the world. But 


Alexis Meneſius, of the order of St. Auguſtine, 
who was conſtituted archbiſhop of Goa, and took 
upon him the character of primate of the eaſt, 
was the moſt zealous, and laboured more abun- 
dantly than all the reſt, to bring about a reconci- 
liation between the Chriſtians of St. Thomas, and 
thoſe of the church of Rome, As his hiſtory 
has been compiled from his own memoirs, and 
the accounts of thoſe who travelled with him 
into thoſe parts, as well as of ſeveral Jeſuits who 
have travelled thither, we may form an adequate 
idea from thence of the conſtitution, and religi- 
ous principles of thoſe people, at the time of 
that remarkable miſſion in the year 1399. There 


' notwithſtanding all this, he ſtill 
Neſtorian principles, and inſtructed the Portugueſe 


were ſeveral who had attempted before Alexis to 
reconcile the Chriſtians of St. Thomas with the 
church of Rome. | 
Don John Albuquerque, of the order of St. 
Francis, was the firſt archbiſhop of Goa; and 
under his patronage and protection there was a 
college erected in the year 1546 at Cangranor, for 
the inſtruction of youth in the latin ceremonies, 
But the Jeſuits, who were men of penetrating 
judgments, ſoon perceived that the young Chal- 
deans, thus grounded, were of no manner of ſer- 
vice; and that there were no hopes of making 
proſelytes of theſe people without a perfect know. 
ledge of the Chaldean, or Syrian language. They 
erected, therefore, another college in 1587, about 
a league from Cangranor, for the improvement 
of youth in the Chaldean tongue, in order, that 
when they were grown up, and duly qualified, 
they might be admitted as true Chaldeans into the 
miniſtry, But this project met with little or no 
ſucceſs; for it was not a ſufficient qualification to 
be maſter of their language; a harmony and 
agreement in point of principle with their prelates 
being abſolutely requiſite to entitle them ro the 
privilege of preaching in their churches : whereas, 
their ſentiments and manner of arguing, as they 
had been brought up under the Jeſuits, were 
quite different from thoſe which were generally 
received throughout the country. For which rea- 
ſon, it was impoſſible for the Jeſuits abſolutely to 
aboliſh all their ancient cuſtoms, and diſſuade them 
from paying their ſubmiſſion to the patriarch of 
Babylon, who was independent of the pope as 
well as the biſhops who were under his juridiction. 
The beſt courſe, therefore, that in their op1- 
nion could be taken, was to ſecure one of their 
biſhops, whoſe name was Mar Joſeph, and who 
was ſent thither by the patriarch of Babylon, in 
order that, the people having no paſtor, their 
ſcheme might the more eaſily meet with the de- 
ſired effect. This biſhop, Mar Joſeph, indeed, 
ordered and directed, that maſs ſhould be cele- 
brated according to the form, and in the habili- 
ments of the latins; nay, that they ſhould make 


uſe of the ſame wine, and the ſame wafers. But 
perſiſted in his 


who 


Holy Mary Mother of Chriſt, and not Mother 
of God: which obliged the archbiſhop and the 
yice-roy to have him ſeized, in order to ſend him 
away to Rome. But at his arrival in Portugal, 


cured 7 yin re credentials for his return to his 
archbiſhoprick of Serra. In the interim, however, 
they had ſubſtituted another biſhop, called Mar 
Abraham, 1n his place, who, in order to eſtabliſh 
himſelf in his biſhoprick, wentafterwards toRome 
to pay his homage to the pope, where, after mak- 
ing a public recantation of his errors, he was re- 
ordained, and -obliged to take all his degrees 
from the very tonſure to the prieſthood ; after- 
wards he was conſecrated biſhop, and his holineſs 
granted him bulls for his government of the 
church of Serra, and adding thereto his letters 
of recommendation to the vice-roy, which, how- 
ever, proved of very little ſervice to him ; for 
the archbiſhop of Goa, upon his arrival, examined 
his bulls, and perceiving that the pope had been 
impoſed upon by Mar Abraham, confined him, 
under that pretence, in a convent, till an anſwer 
could be had from Rome. He found means to 
make his eſcape, and concealed himſelf within 
the churches of his own dioceſe, where he met 
with a favourable reception from the Neſtorians, 
who deſpaired of ever having another biſhop 
amongſt them appointed by their patriarch. 

Mar Abraham, however, who was always diſ- 


fectly reconciled to the pope, re-ordained all thoſe 
whom he had before ordained, in order to act in 


his utmoſt endeavours to convince both Rome, 
the vice-roy, and the archbiſhop, that he was in- 
violably attached to the Latin church. Notwith- 


preached up, and inculcated the doctrines of 
Neſtorius, in his church of Serra, and would by 
no means ſuffer his followers ſo much as to talk 
of the pope, as ſupreme head of the church, ac- 
knowledging no other patriarch than thar of Ba- 


preceding biſhop of Serra, was charged with 
preaching up, and inculcating the hereſies of 
Neſtorius, and being examined thereupon, he, 
with an undaunted reſolution, replied, that he 
had a revelation from the Almighty, that the re- 
ligion which he had imbibed from his forefathers, 
was the only true religion. Upon this declaration 
he was immediately taken into cuſtody, and ſent 
to Rome, where he ended his days. 

From this hiſtory it is very manifeſt that the 
Neſtorians were perſecuted with abundance of 
rigour by the Portugueſe, on account of their 
profeſſion ; that the miſſionaries, who had but a 
ſuperficial. knowledge of the eaſtern theology, 
were very vexatious, inſiſting on the obſervance 
of ſeveral ceremonies, which were of little or no 
importance; and that thereby they had obliged 
the Neſtorian biſhops to diſſemble for ſome time 
and introduce innovations, or new ceremonies 
into their ehurches by dint of force and compul- 
lion. And it was by theſe very means that Mar 
Abraharn, out of regard to a brief, or letter which 
he had received from the pope, and out of fear of 
olfending the vice-roy, who granted him a paſs- 


he ſo artfully managed his affairs, that he pro- 


ſtanding all theſe formal proceedings, he zealouſly | 


bylon. On the other hand, Mar Joſeph, the“ 
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who attended him, to call the Bleſſed Virgin, 


port, in order to be preſent at a council, was 


obliged to renounce a ſecond time all his errors, 
and make a public profeſſion of the apoſtolic and 


Roman Catholic faith. No ſooner, however, was 
he returned to his own church but he preached 
up, and inculcated the Neſtorian tenets with as 
much zeal and vigour as he did before; and, at 
the ſame time, he wrote a letter to the patriarch 
of Babylon; to aſſure him, that his aſſiſtance at 
the Synod of Goa was not the reſult of his own 


choice, but the abſolute compulſion of the Por- 


tugueſe. 

The ſequel of that hiſtory gives ſtill further 
proofs of the outrages which the Neſtorians ſuf- 
fered from the meaſures taken to reconcile them 


to the church of Rome, and to oblige them to 


ſubſcribe to pope Pius the fourth's confeſſion of 
faith, under the before- mentioned Alexis de 
Meneſes, archbiſhop of Goa, who went to India 
with a brief or letter from pope Clement the 


| eighth, to complain of and inform againſt Mar 


Abraham. The ardent zeal which the Neſtorian 
Chriſtians in this country profeſſed in the de- 
fence of their religious principles, is conſpicuous 
throughout this whole narration ; wherein we 
find, that they inſiſted on their receiving the ar- 
ticles of their faith from St. Thomas himſelf ; 
and they carried their prejudice to ſo high a pitch, 
that they clapt their hands before their eyes at the 
maſs of the Latins, when the prieſt elevated the 


| hoſt for the people's adoration of it. 
truſtful of the Portugueſe, withdrew into the | 


country ; and to demonſtrate, that he was per- | 


They teſtified a peculiar regard and an invio- 
lable attachment to their patriarch of Babylon; 
and if any one aſked them, whether the pope was 


| not head of the church? They replied, that he 
conformity to the Romiſh ceremony; and uſed | 


was head of the church of Rome, which is but 


| one particular church, or the church of St. Peter, 
| but not of St. Thomas; obſtinately perſiſting in 


the opinion, that they were two diſtin& churches, 
and altogether independent one on the other. 
Moreover, they ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the ſacra- 
ment of confirmation, which archbiſhop Meneſes 


| attempted to adminiſter to them; boldly charging 
| him with envy and ambition, and with a clan- 
| deſtine deſign to ſubvert the religion of St. 


Thomas, and make them proſelytes to the church 
of Rome, that on the accompliſhment of ſuch 
ſcheme, he might make himſelf maſter of all the 
Indian churches. This they ſaid, was the true 
and only reaſon why this archbiſhop reviled and 
traduced the patriarchs of Babylon; while they 
on the contrary reſolutely declared that they 
would perſevere in their obedience and ſubmiſ- 
ſion to their patriarch, and never renounce their 
own for the Romiſh religion. 

Notwithſtanding all this ſtrenuous oppoſition 
of the Neſtorians, archbiſhop Meneſes continued 
inceſſantly to demonſtrate to them, that their 
patriarch was an Heretic, and one that was ex- 
communicated, and conſequently, that they could 
not pray to God in particular for him. And he 
was ſo zealous in his undertaking, that he backed 
his arguments with very conſiderable prefents to 
ſooth them, which had their intended effect. 


Nay, ſometimes he would have recourſe to com- 


pulſion, and had frequently endangered his life 
to promote his cauſe; for under pretence of hav- 
ving an abſolute commiſſion from the pope, he 
exerted his authority in all places wherever he 
went, without any regard to the reſpeCtive pre- 

lates 
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lates or ordinaries, even before they ſhewed any 
inclination to acknowledge his miſſion. By theſe 
reſolute meaſures, this envoy of his holineſs eſta- 
bliſhed the Romiſh religion in theſe countries, 
and ſpared no pains or coſt to accompliſh his de- 
ſigns. He ordained ſeveral perſons in direct op- 
poſition to the dioceſan biſhops, but firſt made 
them abjure the errors of the Neſtorians. Such as 
were thus admitted into holy orders, beſides their 
compliance with his confeſſion of faith, were 
obliged to ſwear allegiance to the pope, and to 
acknowledge no other prelates but ſuch as were 
comnyſſioned by him. It is proper now to pro- 
ceed to the erroneous tenets which Meneſes laid 
to the charge of the Chriſtians of St. Thomas. 

1. They obſtinately maintained all the doc- 
trines of Neſtorius, and moreover excluded all 
images out of the churches, except the croſs 
only; for which indeed they teſtified a moſt pro- 
found veneration. There were ſeveral images, 
however, of particular ſaints to be ſeen in thoſe 
churches which were near the Portugueſe. 

2. They affirmed, that the ſouls of the ſaints 
never ſee the Almighty till after the day of judg- 
ment. 

3. They acknowledge the three ſacraments 
only, that is to ſay, baptiſm, ordination, and 
the euchariſt. Their adminiſtration of baptiſm 
was ſo irregular, that the ceremony thereof was 
ſolemnized after different forms in the very ſame 
church: By which means it frequently happened 
that their baptiſms proved invalid; inſomuch 
that Meneſes privately re- baptized the major part 
of them. There were likewiſe ſeveral, eſpeci- 
ally ſuch as were in neceſſitous circumſtances, 


and reſided in the woods, who had never been 
baptized at all, on account of the expences that 


attended the adminiſtration of that ſacrament; 
and yet, notwithſtanding this ſnameful neglect, 
they went to church and there received the com- 
munion. Moreover, they frequently deferred 
the adminiſtration of baptiſm for ſeveral months, 
and ſometimes for ſeveral years together. 

4. In the adminiſtration of baptiſm they made 
uſe of no holy oils; except that whereas in 
their rituals there is mention made of unction 
after baptiſm, they anointed their children with 
an unguent, compoſed of oil and Indian nuts, 
or a kind of ſaffron, without the leaſt benediction 
whatſoever: And this was looked upon by them 
as a ſacred unction. 

5. They never practiſed the ordinance either 
of confirmation, or extreme unction: Nay, they 
were perfect ſtrangers to their very names. 

6. They abhorred and deteſted auricular con- 
feſſion, except ſome few, who were neighbours 
to the Portugueſe. 
ment of the Lord's ſupper they received it on 
Maunday-Thurſday, and ſeveral other ſolemn 
feſtivals, without any- other preparation but not 
breaking their faſt. 

7. Their books abounded with very conſide- 
rable errors (eſpecially with reſpect to the bleſſed 
ſacrament) and in their maſs there were number- 
leſs additions inſerted by the Neſtorians. 

8. They conſecrated the ſacrament of the eu- 
chariſt with little cakes, made with oil and ſalt, 
and baked in brazen veſſels by the deacons and 
other inferior clergy in a ſeparate apartment built 


And as to the bleſſed ſacra- 


| 


in the form of a turret, Whillt the cakes were 
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baking, they repeated ſeveral pſalms and ſpiritual 
hymns; and when they were ready for conſecra- 
tion, they dropt them in a ſmall baſket of green 
leaves through a little hole that was made at the 
bottom of the turret. Moreover, in their con- 
ſecration, they uſed wine made with war-r, in 
which ſome foe dried raiſins only had been firſt 
infuſed. | | | 

9. They ſaid maſs but very ſeldom, and he 
who aſſiſted made uſe of a kind of ſtole, over his 
uſual dreſs, although he was no deacon. He held 
the cenſer, or frankincenſe veſſel in his hand, 
and repeated almoſt as many prayers as the cele- 
brant, adding thereto ſeveral ſtrange and pro- 
phane ceremonies, which teſtified, in a peculiar 
manner, their error, with regard to the nature of 
the ſacrament. _ 

19. They had ſuch a peculiar veneration for 
holy orders, that there was ſcarce a family but 
what had one or more in it devoted to the altar; 
and the true reaſon of it was, that they were not 
thereby rendered incapable of any other prefer- 
ment, and wherever they went, they were re- 
ſpected and had the pre-eminence. 

Moreover, they had no regard to the age of 
ſuch as were admitted into holy orders; for ſome 
they ordained prieſts at ſeventeen, and others at 
eighteen or twenty; who after their admiſſion 
not only married widows ſometimes, but upon 
the deceaſe of one wife took another, and ſome- 
times a third, and it was no uncommon thing to 
meet with a father, a ſon, and a grandſon all 
prieſts together of one and the ſame church. The 
wives of the clergy had a ſuperior reſpect ſhewed 
them over other women, not only in the church, 
but in all places of public reſort, and they made 
themſelves conſpicuous by wearing a croſs on 
their neck, or by ſome other particular mark of 
diſtinction. The uſual habit of their eccleſiaſtics 
was a pair of white drawers, and over them a long 
ſhirt, to which they ſometimes added, for the 
greater decency, a white or black caſſock. The 
crowns of their heads were ſhaved like thoſe of 
the monks and regular canons. 

11. They met together and performed divine 
ſervice every day with an audible voice in the 
Chaldean language, but did not think themſelves 
obliged to do it on any other occaſion ; ſo they 
had no breviaries for private devotion. 

12, They were guilty of ſimonical practices 
in the adminiftration of baptiſm and the Lord's 
ſupper ; for they aſſeſſed, or impoſed a tax on all 
ſuch as were baptized, or received the commu- 
nion at their hands. For the ſolemnization of 
their nuptial ceremonies, they applied themſelves 
to the firſt prieſt they could meer with, eſpecially 
thoſe who reſided in the country. Nay, ſome- 
times they never concerned themſelves about any 
0 at all, but married according to the ido- 
atrous cuſtoms of their neighbours or fellow- 
citizens. 

13. They teſtified a peculiar regard and vene- 
ration for their patriarch of Babylon, who was a 
Schiſmatic, and the head or principal of the 
Neſtorian ſect. On the contrary, they could not 
endure that the pope ſhould be once mentioned in 
their churches, which were yery often without 
either curate or vicar, and ſuperintended only by 
the eldeſt member of the congregation. 


14. Though they went conſtantly to church on 
| Sundays 
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Sundays to maſs, they did not look upon it as a The archbiſhop Meneſes - convened a council 
duty incumbent on them in point of conſcience ; || at Diamper in the kingdom of Cochin, on the 
ſo that they were at perfect liberty to attend, or || 20th of June, 1599, at which the Neſtorian de- 
be abſent; and in ſome places there was maſs || puties were preſent, in order to deliberate, Jointly 
{aid but once a year, and in others again, not one || with the archbiſhop, on the ſtate of all their ec- 
for ſix, ſeven, or ten years together. __ | cleſiaſtical affairs. And hence to make it appear 
15. The prieſts followed mechanical employ- | that the Neſtorians were indulged in all the liberty 
ments, and thereby neglected the regulation, and || that was requiſite on ſuch public and ſolemn oc- 
due care of their flock. Their biſhops were Ba- caſions, and likewiſe to procure their aſſent to all 
bylonians, ſent by their patriarch, who lived up- the articles which were then and there to be 
on extortion and ſimonical practices, making a || agreed on; the archbiſhop attached eight of 
public ſale of all ſacred ordinances, ſuch as the their moſt celebrated clergymen firmly to 2 in- 
ordination of their clergy, and the adminiſtration || tereſt, and communicated, without reſerve, the 
of the other ſacraments. ; | ſecret of his ſcheme, and the ways and means 
16. They made no ſcruple of eating fleſh- | which were requiſite to be taken to render it ſuc- 
meats on Saturdays; and they were guilty of an || ceſsful, ſhewing them copies of all the decrees 
extravagant error, during their Lent and their Ad- || which were there to be made, and aſking, in a 
vent; inſomuch, that if they had broke their faſt | very familiar manner, their opinion and advice 
one day, they neglected that duty all the week | upon each particular article, as if he were not 
round, not thinking themſelves under any obli- then come to any abſolute determination; ſo 
gation to obſerve the injunction when once they || that when they ſhould attend at the ſynod, th 
were conſcious of their violation of it. might there act in the ſame manner to the end, 
They were very ſtrict in the obſervance of their that the reſt might be inclined, or obliged to 
Lent. But beſides that, they kept ſeveral other | follow their example. 
faſts, much after the ſame manner as the Greeks, | It was therefore decreed in this ſynod, that the 
of whom we have already made ſufficient men- || priefts, deacons, ſubdeacons, and all the dele- 
tion ; but ſuch as were ſomewhat more ſuperſti- || gates of the reſpective cities which were then 
tious than their neighbours, added bathing to || preſent ſhould ſubſcribe to the confeſſion of faith, 


their abſtinence, which they looked upon as im- | which the archbiſhop himſelf had made by his 


perfect, if they neglected waſhing themſelves all private authority. This was put in execution 
over in the morning. They bathed or waſhed 


nin | accordingly, and all of them, in the moſt ſolemn 
themſelves likewiſe if they happened but to touch | manner, ſwore allegiance to the pope, whom they 


any perſon of an inferior tribe. It is remarkable, | acknowledged to be the head of the church; and 
that theſe Chriſtians began their abſtinence on || further, that for the future they would hold no 
the vigil or eve of the faſt, and obſerved it || manner of correſpondence with the patriarch of 
no longer than till the evening of the enſuing | Babylon. Moreover, they anathematized Neſto- 
day. | rius, and all his hereſies, acknowledging Cyril 
Such women as were brought to bed of a male- || patriarch of Alexandria to be a ſaint. Beſides all 
child, never entered their churches till forty days || theſe proceedings, there were ſeveral particular 
after their lying-in ; and in caſe of female iſſue, || ſtatutes made at this ſynod, for the reformation 
they were obliged to abſent themſelves for four- || of thoſe errors which archbiſhop Meneſes had 
ſcore days together. At the expiration: of the || diſcovered in the adminiſtration of their ſacra- 
ſtated term, the mother attended divine ſervice | ments and in their prayer-books. For which rea- 
with her infant in her arms, and made a formal || ſon their liturgies, and other offices of devotion, 
oblation of him to God and to the church. They || were ordered to be corrected. As to the ordi- 
ſhewed a peculiar regard for, and an awful dread || nance of matrimony, that was regulated in every 
of excommunication. They could not by the || point on the footing of the council of Trent. 
rules of their church diſcipline, give abſolution | All matters likewiſe relating to the ſacraments of 
to one that was guilty of wilful murder, or any || penance, confirmation and extreme unction, were 
other enormous crimes, as we are informed, even || reformed according to the practice of the church 
at the very point of death. of Rome. Their prieſts were enjoined to live in 
Thus have we given the reader a detail of the perpetual celibacy for the future; and particular 
greateſt part of the errors and abuſes with which || ſtatutes or orders were made for the obſervance of 
Meneſes loaded the Chriſtians of St. Thomas, || ſuch as were already entered into the matrimonial 
and which the compiler of that hiſtory aggran- || ſtate. In ſhort, the archbiſhop introduced and 
dizes, to ſhew what indefatigable pains were re- || eſtabliſhed the religion of the Latins amongſt the 
quilite to make proſelytes of thoſe people. But || Chaldeans, not only in this ſynod, but In his 
had this archbiſhop, and the other eaſtern miſ- || viſitations of ſeveral particular churches. We 
ſionaries been perfect maſters of the antient || ſhall now proceed to enquire whether there were 
theology, they had not multiplied theſe errors to || any juſt reaſons for his introducing ſo many in- 
the degree they have done. And, indeed, as || novations amongſt the Chriſtians of St. Thomas; 
they weighed and conſidered every point with || and thereby give the reader a thorough notion 
conformity to the ſcholaſtic divinity of the Eu- || of their avowed religion. 
ropeans, it is not any ways ge" ae to find that 1. As to thoſe errors, therefore, imputed to 
they ſhould be ambitious of reforming the eaſtern | them by archbiſhop Meneſes, we have already 
nations on that baſis or foundation, It muſt be || reconciled the ſentiments of Neſtorious, with 
acknowledged, that there were ſome abuſes which || thoſe of the church of Rome; and the archbiſhop 
it was highly requiſite ſhould be reformed : but || ſhould have taken the fame method to have ren- 
ſuch reformition ought not to have been || dered his attempt ſucceſsful and laſting ; for he 
grounded on evangelical cuſtoms, th ought to have underſtood them aright before he 
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had condemned them, on the account only of 
their denomination. Had he demonſtrated to 
them, that all the quarrels and controverſies in 
which they were engaged with the church of 
Rome, were only about a few ambiguous terms, 
they would doubtleſs have been much more tracta- 
ble and inclinable to a reconciliation. 

2. With regard to their images, the Chalde- 
ans do not manifeſt that awful reſpe& for them, 
which the Greeks in the Levant do: And the 
reaſon is, becauſe this profound veneration for 
them had been eſtabliſhed in the Greek church 
no longer than fince the ſecond council of Nice, 
which is more modern than the various ſects of 
the Chaldeans, who content themſelves, for the 
generality, with having a croſs only in their hands. 
This crofs, with which the prieſt gives his bene- 
dition to the people, is made of plain metal 
without the Jeaſt figure or repreſentation upon 
it. The archbiſhop might very well have in- 
dulged the Chriſtians of St. Thomas in this their 
ancient ſimplicity; ſince whatever has been de- 
creed in proceſs of time with regard to images, 
is no more than matter of. form, and only re- 
gards eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that they do not 
adminſter the ſacrament of baptiſm according 
to the rites of the Latin church : But the form 
of their baptiſm ought not, for that reaſon only, 
to be thought null and invalid : Much leſs . 


ſuch perſons to be re- baptized, who had before 
been baptized 3 to the cuſtom of the 
Chaldeans. That which uſually leads the miſ- 


fionaries into an unhappy miſtake, when they are 
diſcourſing about religious points with the eaſt- 
erns, is their prejudice in favour of their ſchool- 
ſubtleties with relation to the matter and form of 
facraments. When they find, for inſtance, that 
a child is not baptized at the ſame time that the 
words which denote the action are pronounced, 
they imagine ſuch baptiſm to be void and of no 
effect: Not conſidering that the method of ad- 
miniſtering the ſacraments amongſt the eaſterns, 
entirely conſiſts in the repetition of ſundry pray- 
ers, and that they are not ſuch profound meta- 
phyſicians as the Latins. They are perfect ſtran- 

rs to numberleſs difficult and abſtruſe points 
which our divines unravel with all the dexterity 
and addreſs imaginable. | 

4. The unction which they make uſe of after 
baptiſm is looked upon by them as the facrament 
of confirmation, notwithſtanding 1t differs very 
much from that of the Latins. Archbiſhop Me- 
neſes had no ſuch reaſon for introducing another 
unction, which, though practiſed in his own 
church, is in reality no more than a ſimple cere- 
mony; He ſhould have confidered, that the 
Neſtorians, according to the ancient cuſtom of 
the eaſtern church, when they baptize their chil- 
dren, adminiſter to them at the ſame time the 
ſacraments of confirmation and the Lord's ſup- 
per. He ſhould have examined their rituals, 
therefore, in order to diſcover whether there were 
any erroneous practices in the adminiſtration of 
this facrament. Whereas Meneſes ſeemed in- 
tent on nothing elſe but the abolition of their 
ancient cuſtoms, and for no other reaſon, but 
their non-conformity to thoſe of the Latins. 
5. The archbiſhop is miſtaken in his aſſertion, 
that the Chriſtians' of St. Thomas were perfect 


— — 


— — 


ſtrangers to the uſe of confirmation and extreme 
unction as well as to their very names. It is 
probable indeed they might be ignorant of the 
names of theſe ſacraments, particularly the latter, 
which is practiſed only in the Latin church; for 
although the eaſtern church anoint their ſick con- 
formable to the works of St. James, they do not, 
however, call this ceremony extreme unction, for 
the reaſons beforementioned in ſpeaking of the 
Greeks; and the very ſame reaſons may be ap- 
plied to confirmation. The prieſts adminiſter 
the facrament amongſt the Neſtorians as well as 
amongſt the Greeks, at the ſame time with that 
of baptiſm, looking on it as its final completion 
and inſeparable perfection. As for auricular con- 
feſſion which they abominated and deteſted, that 
happened, it is doubtleſs, by an abuſe or error 
which had been unhappily introduced into their 
church; becauſe confeſſion is well known to be 
practiſed all over the eaſtern nations, notwith- 
ſtanding moſt of them are of opinion, that it is 
not a duty incumbent on them of divine right. 

6. As to thoſe errors which the archbiſhop pre- 
tends he diſcovered in their writings; inſomuch 
that he thought proper abſolutely to aboliſh the 
office of the Advent, it was very eaſy for him 
to have put a favourable conſtruction on thoſe 
imaginary errors: Beſides, the reformation whieh 
he has made in the liturgy is idle and inſignifi- 
cant; for nothing can be worſe digeſted than the 
Neſtorian maſs, as he has reformed it. There 
we find the whole order of it altered for no other 
purpoſe, but to accommodare it to the received 
opinion of the Latin divines with reſpect to con- 
ſecration, which, according to them, Qnſiſts in 
theſe words, © This is my body, &c.” hereas 
the Neſtorians, as well as the reſt of the eaſterns, 
inſiſt, that the conſecration is not complete, till 
the prieſt has concluced that prayer which by 
them is called, the © Invocation of the Holy 
Ghoſt.” And yet Meneſes made the Neſtorian 
prieſts adore the hoſt as ſoon as ever thoſe words 
were uttered, This is my Body, although they 
did not believe it yet conſecrated. 

7. Their cuſtom of adminiſtering the ſacra- 
ment with leavened bread, and mixing oil and 
ſalt with it, ought not to be imputed to them as 
any error, ſince it makes no manner of altera- 
tion in the nature of the bread. Moreover, the 
ceremony obſerved by them in order to render 
this bread in ſome meaſure more ſacred before 
conſecration, is not only very commendable, but 
very ancient. They diſtinguiſh by that means, 
as the Greeks do, the bread, which is intended 
ſoon to be converted into the body of Jeſus | 
Chriſt, and ſet apart for that ſacred purpoſe, from 
all other bread whatever, which they look upon 
as prophane, or unconſecrated, till after the 
repetition of a ſtated number of prayers and 
plalms. 

8. It 1s no great wonder that the Chaldeans 
ſhould not ſay maſs ſo often as the Latins, and 
that ſeveral prieſts ſhould aſſiſt the biſhop thereat, 
and receive the communion from his hands. For 
this was the ancient practice of the church; 
whereas the cuſtom of ſaying ſo great a number 
of maſſes in the Latin church, is very modern, 
and as cardinal Bona has juſtly obſerved, was 
introduced principally by the Mendicant fri- 


ars; but, more fully confirmed and he 
fince 
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ſince the introduction of the new canon law. It 
was likewiſe cuſtomary for thoſe who formerly 
attended, and aſſiſted at maſs, to ſay a conſide- 
rable part of it; and the reaſon was, becauſe the 
liturgy was a public act wherein the congregation 
was engaged as well as the prieſt, as may eaſily 
be proved from the prayers contained in the La- 
tin mals. ; 

9. It is very true, that the Neſtorians and the 
other eaſterns, are very remiſs and regardleſs of 
the ancient diſcipline with reſpect to their admiſ- 
ſion of youth into holy orders; for they never 
conſider the exact age required by the canons ; 
but if that article ought to have been reformed, 
as well as that other, relating to the marriage of 
their prieſts, this reformation ought to have been 
grounded on their own laws and inſtitutions ra- 
ther than thoſe of Rome. 

10. Meneſes reckons the cuſtom, of not re- 
peating the breviary in private families, as one 
of their errors, without the leaſt reaſon; becauſe 
it is a modern cuſtom; beſides the breviary never 
was deſigned for that private purpoſe. 

11. We queſtion very much whether the tax, 
or aſſeſſment which is laid by the Neſtorian prieſts 
on the adminiſtration of their ſacraments, can 
properly be deemed ſimony; for that is ſubſtituted 

in the room only of a benefice ; and what has 
already been ſaid in favour of the Greeks in this 
reſpect, may very juſtly be applied to them. 

12, Neither, in our Opinion, can the ſubmiſ- 
ſion which the Neſtorians pay to their patriarch 
be juſtly reckoned amongſt the number of their 


errors; becauſe the eaſterns look upon their own | converted to the Chriſtian faith, inherited the 


patriarch, and even that of Rome, as powers 


eſtabliſhed by law: And whenever they are | 


charged with an averſion for the pope, their an- | became very numerous, and conſtituted two con- 
ſwer is, that his holineſs aſſumes an authority || fiderable branches, which were never united or 


over the eaſtern churches which they do not ac- 


knowledge: - Their having no curates nor vicars, | 


but their moſt ancient prieſt to preſide over their 
aſſemblies, can never ſurely be alledged againſt 
them as an error; for, on the contrary, it is a 
laudable and excellent piece of church-difci- 
pline, and it is very much to be wiſhed, that the 
cuſtom was introduced every where in order to 
reftify a world of abuſes which have crept into 
the church relating to benefices. 

13. Laſtly, all the errors that Meneſes charges 
the Neſtorians with are, for the generality, not 
really errors, and exiſt only/in the imagination 
of ſome miſſionaries, who regulate all religious 
affairs, according to thoſe prejudices which they 
have imbibed by their education 1n their own 
ſchools. Shall we be ſo unreaſonable, for in- 


ror in eating meat on Saturdays, which day is a 


wiſe to charge the Neſtorians with. being guilty 
of an error with reſpect to marriage, for making 


to conſider that the prieſt in the eaſtern 'church 
is never made. uſe of as an evidence of the ſo- 
lemnization, but as the ſole perſon who has a 
legal right to adminiſter that, as well as the 


ſacraments and other religious ceremonies of 
their church, | 


Having ſaid thus much concerning their te- 
nets, and ſtated the objections made againſt 
them by Roman Catholics, with ſuch anſwers as 


naturally occurred to us in an impartial inveſti- 


gation, we ſhall now proceed to point out to 
the reader, what theſe people ſay concerning 
themſelves. And here it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
that, as they were in former times ſubject in ec- 
cleſiaſtical affairs to the patriarchs of Babylon, ſo 
they are frequently called Chaldeans, a name ra- 
ther local, than conveying any idea of a religious 
nature. In the mean time, it is not at all ſur- 
priſing, that we ſhould find them traduced by the 
Roman Catholics, who have at all times carried 
their reſentment againſt thoſe of a different re- 
ligion to an unwarrantable height. It is probable, 
that this ſtory, however, which they relate concern- 
ing themſelves, is no other than a perverſion of 
the genuine account of St. Thomas the Apoſtle; 
for although we may ſometimes diſcover the out- 
lines of truth in oral tradition, yet there is ſo 
much fable intermixed, that we are often as it 
mou bewildered, and frequently loſt in the 
dark. 
The Chriſtians of St. Thomas declare them- 
felves 'deſcendants of one Mar Thomas, or 


Thomas Cana, an Armenian merchant, who 


ſettled at Congranor. This Mar Thomas mar- 
ried two wives, and had ifſue by each venter. 
The children by the former were heirs to all 
his effects and lands, which were ſituate in the 
ſouthern parts of the kingdom of Congranor ; 
and thofe of the latter, who was a negro ſlave, 


ſettlement which their father died poſſeſſed of in 
the north. In proceſs of time his deſcendantg 


allied to each other. The iſſue of his firſt wife, 
from whom the nobility are deſcended, look 
down with diſdain on the Chriſtians of the other 
branch; and carry their averſion to ſo high a 
pitch, as to ſeparate themſelves from their com- 
munion, and contemn the miniſtry of their 
prieſts. Mar Thomas, whom theſe Chriſtians 
look upon as their common parent, flouriſhed, 
according to the general notion, in the tenth 
century: But M. la Croza rather thinks, that he 
lived in the ſixth. In time however theſe 
Chriſtians were indulged, and enjoyed a great 
many very valuable priviliges under the ſove- 
reigns of the country, and grew at laſt ſo pow- 
erfal, that they elected kings out of their own 
nation and religion. They continued in this 


| ſtate of independence till the death of one of 
ſtance, as to inſiſt, that theſe people, and the 


other Chriſtians of the eaſt are guilty of an er- | him, adopted a young idolatrous prince that was 


| his neighbour, and appointed him to be his im- 
feſtival amongſt them, according to the ancient | 


cuſtom of the church? Shall we preſume like- | 


their ſovereigns, who leaving no iſſue behind 


mediate ſucceſſor, . f 
Notwithſtanding the various revolutions which 


| have happened in the Eaſt-Indies for theſe two 


| centuries laſt paſt, the Chriſtians of St. Thomas 
their applications to the firſt prieſt they can | 


meet with to perform the ceremony ? We ought | 


are even now in poſſeſſion of more than four hun- 
dred ſmall towns or boroughs, that are all under 
the juridiction of one biſhop, who was ſent to 
them by the patriarch of Babylon before the re- 
conciliation of thoſe Chriſtians, which was more 
the reſult of compulſion,” than of choice. The 
biſhop whom the Portugueſe have fixed here, is 
called the biſhop of the mountains, becauſe he 


has 
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Jeſuit to them, and 
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has his reſidence in a very mountaneous part of 
the country. As the biſhops of St. Thomas are 
all civil as well as ſpiritual judges and governors, 
ſo the Portugueſe have inveſted theirs with the 
ſame power. The biſhops of St. Thomas are 


extremely numerous, but their dioceſſes are not 


large, although they have many hearers. 

uch is the ſtate of religion at preſent in that 
country, where there are a vaſt number of inha- 
bitants; and what is very remarkable is, that the 


Jeſuits undertook many dangerous voyages, and 
underwent a vaſt variety of hardſhips to convert 
them to the tenets of popery. The Jeſuits did 
not, or rather would not conſider that theſe peo- 
ple had never embraced ſo many ridiculous no- 
tions as they themſelves had done; but when 
learning, politics and enthuſiaſm are all united in 
one perſon, then it is that we may naturally look 
for a very extraordinary character, 


An Account of the Religious Tenets and Ceremonies of 
the COPHTI, or COPTLI. 


+ 3 HESE people owe their origin and name 
to Copta, an antient city in Egypt, fre- 
quently mentioned by Plutarch and 
Strabo. The Chriſtians of Egypt are at this day 
diſtinguiſhed by this name, and ſpeak a language 
peculiar to themſelves, which they call the Cop- 
tic, but they never uſe it except in divine ſer- 
vice; for in common converſation they uſe the 
Arabic language, that being for the moſt pore 
underſtood throughout the country. This lan- 
guage, which Kircher the Jeſuit inſiſts to be a 
mother tongue, and independent on any other, 
has been very much altered by the Greeks ; for 


| 


| 


although they make uſe of the Coptic letters, yet | 


abundance of their words are pure Greek. 

In their notions concerning the trinity, they 
differ from the Greeks in the Levant, 'and like- 
wiſe from thoſe in Ruſſia ; for they believe that 
the Holy Ghoſt proceeds both from the Father 
and the Son, ſo that in that ſenſe they differ but 
little from thoſe, whom in general we call the 
Orthodox. At different times they have been 
reconciled again and again to the church of 
Rome, but thoſe reconciliations were only in ap- 
pearance, 
turned their backs than theſe people relapſed into 
their former opinions; and adhered to the practice 
of the ceremonies which had been uſed by their 
anceſtors, Of this we have a noted inſtance 
in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory under the year 1562. From 
what motives is not now rightly known, but cer- 
tain it is, that they ſent very ſubmiſſive letters 
to the pope, deſiring to be reconciled to the 
church of Rome, acknowledging her to be the 
ſupreme mother of all churches in the world. 

Flattered with the idea of making ſuch a num- 
ber of convents, the pope ſent one Roderick a 
e, having had ſome con- 
ferences with them, particularly with two of their 
prieſts, whom the patriarch Gabriel had nomi- 
nated for that purpoſe, very eaſily prevailed upon 
them to own the pope's authority, which they did; 
but ſometime afterwards, when this Jeſuit preſſed 
the ſame patriarch to ſend his letters of ſub. 
miſſion and obedience, he peremptorily replied, 
that ever ſince the council of Chalcedon, when 
ſeveral patriarchs were appointed, every one was 


for no ſooner had the miſſionaries | 


ſupreme head, and under Chriſt, the ſovereign 
Lord of his own church. 


He went ſo far as to add, that if the pope of 


Rome fell into any dangerous errors, he ought to 
be called to account for them, and tried by other 
atriarchs. And as for thoſe letters which had 
_ written to the pope, the contents were not 
to be taken in a rigorous ſenſe, but only as the 
reſult of civility 1 1 4 ; for grantin 
that he made uſe of the terms, ſubmiſſion an 
obedience, he meant no more by them, than 
that reſpect which ought at all times to be paid 
to friends. He obſerved further, that if there 
was any thing inſerted in thoſe letters which he 
had wrote to the pope, that was inconſiſtent with 
the tenets of his church, the fault ought not to 
be imputed to him, but to the perſon intruſted 
with them, who had corrupted their genuine ſenſe 
and meaning. Y 
This Jeſuit Roderick, upon his return to Rome, 
laid before the pope an account of the notions 
of theſe people, which upon the whole, ſuppoſing 


the repreſentation to be juſt, does not ſhew them 


in ſuch a diſadvantageous light as the Roman 
Catholics would have us to believe ; but then it 
muſt be conſidered, that the Romiſh prieſts will 
never forgive thoſe who do not acknowledge 
the pope's ſupremacy, and right or wrong ſub- 
mit to all his diQates as coming from a perſon 
endowed with infallibility. And here is may 
not be improper to add, that when the Ro- 
miſh miſſionaries go into Heathen nations to 
make converts, they generally extol the virtues 
of thoſe people, who, in their own eſtimation of 
things, are ſtrangers to the goſpel ; but whenever 
they attempt to make converts either of the 


' Greeks or of Proteſtants, and find all their de- 


ſigns rendered abortive, they repreſent thoſe peo- 
ple under far more diſagreeable colours than the 
Heathens. | . 

The errors imputed to theſe people by the Je- 
ſuits are the following, but the reader muſt at- 
tend to it as written by perſons prejudiced. They 
divorce themſelves, without ſhewing cauſe, from 
their lawful wives, and marry new ones without 
being called to an account for it. They circum- 


ciſe their children before baptiſm, which is a 
; Jewiſh 


* 
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Jewiſh ceremony. They acknowledge there are 
ſeven ſacraments in the church, but inſtead of 
agreeing with the church of Rome, they make 
the pug. of divine inſtitution only, viz. 
baptiſm, confeſſion, the euchariſt, orders, faith, 
faſting, and prayer, without mentioning any 
others. They profeſs (ſay the Jeſuits) that the 
Holy Ghoſt proceeds only from the father, and 
not from the father and the ſon; and they admit 
but of three councils, namely, Epheſius, Con- 
ſtantinople, and Nice, and the decrees of all 
others they look upon as heretical, or at leaſt ſo 
far deviating from the truth, that they are in 
their nature erroneous. 

From what we have already taken notice of 
concerning the Greeks in other parts of the 
world, it will appear that the notions embraced 
by the Copti, and ſo offenſive to the church of 
Rome, may with propriety be imputed to all the 
eaſtern churches who have in common with theſe 
rejected the decrees of ſeveral of the general 
councils. As for their reckoning among the 
number of their ſacraments, faith, faſting, and 
prayer, it muſt be obſerved, that they do not uſe 
the term ſacrament in the ſame rigorous ſenſe 
as we do, for which reaſon we may naturally 
conclude that they reckon only the firſt four as 
ſacraments. The laſt three ſeem to have been ad- 
ded by ſome of their myſtical divines; a ſet of men 
who, by their es er. interpretations of ſcrip- 
ture, generally make enigmas of the word of God, 
darken the ſmall remains of light in the human 
mind, and lay a ſtumbling block before thoſe who 
are ſeriouſly enquiring x truth. 

It is neceſſary here to obſerve, that the aſſer- 
tion of Brerewood in his enquiries, that the 
Copti believe that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from 
the father and the ſon is an error, for that no- 
tion is peculiar to the weſtern or Latin church. 
Like the Greeks in the Levant, and thoſe in 
Ruſſia they believe, that the ſouls of thoſe who 
have departed this life neither go into heaven 
nor hell till the general reſurrection. 
tain, however, that there is in their religious 
ceremonies, a ſtrange mixture of Greek and 
Romiſh rites; thus, when the prieſt elevates 
the hoſt at maſs, the congregation ſmite their 
breaſts, proſtrate themſelves before it, make the 
ſign of the croſs, and juſt move their caps a 
little above their heads. This cuſtom 1s almoſt 
the ſame with that of the church of Rome, 
and probably embraced by theſe Copti, with- 
in. theſe two hundred years. 

When the prieſt receives the ſacrament, he 
breaks the bread in the form of a croſs, and 
dips it into the wine in the chalice. He then 
repeats ſeveral prayers, and eats three ſmall 
pieces of it, at the ſame. time drinking three 
ſpoonfuls of the wine, and then adminiſters it 
in the ſame manner to the deacon his aſſiſtant. 
They never preſerve any part of the bread and 
wine that has been conſecrated after maſs is over, 
nor do they conſecrate any but leavened bread 
and wine mixed with water. All that is left 


after the communion is over is given to the poor, 
conliſtent with the diſcipline. of the primitive 
church, and from that circumſtance alone we find 
that they are far from being ſo much funk into ſu- 
peritition as the Roman Catholics... They al- 
ways receive the euchariſt on Saturdays, but at 


23 


It 1s cer- 


the ſame time they make it one of the articles of 
their religion, to meet for attendance on divine ſer- 
vice on Sundays; which, in conformity with the 
practice of the primitive church, they ſometimes 
call the firſt day of the week, but more frequently 
the Lord's day. 
In baptiſm they uſe the following ceremonies : 
It is always performed in the evening, and previ- . 
ous thereto mals is celebrated a little after mid- 
night accompanied with ſundry prayers ſuitable to 
the occaſion, and then ſeveral hymns are ſung in 
their own language. The ſponſors deliver the child 
to the deacon, who carries it to the altar, where it 
1s anointedby the prieſt with oil, which according 
to them is to put on the new man of regeneration. 
This part of the ceremony being over, they ſing 
again and anoint the child a ſecond time, figning 
him thirty ſeven times with the croſs, which is 
looked upon as an exorciſm, to drive the devil out 
of the body and ſend him back to his own reſi- 
dence in hell. | | 
The ſinging begins a third time, and the wo- 


men, who now for the firſt time make their ap- 


pearance, make a very loud noiſe as a demon- 
ſtration of their joy. In the mean time there 
is water prepared and put into the baptiſmal 
font, towards which the prieſt approaches with 
all the marks of exterior gravity. He firſt 
bleſſes the wine, pouring water into it in the 
form of a croſs; after this he takes the infant 
with one hand by the right arm and the left leg, 
and with the other by the left arm and right leg, 
making a ſort of a croſs with the limbs of the 
infant, who is dreſſed in a little white veſtment. 
During the whole of the ceremony, the deacons 
who attend, both read and ſing, and the women 
make loud acclamations, or rather hideous howl- 
ings. | | 

The ſinging being over, the prieſt breathes three 


times upon the face of the infant, in order that he 


may receive as they imagine, the Holy Ghoſt. He 
then dips his finger into the chalice, containing 
the conſecrated bread and wine, and puts a little of 
it into the infant's mouth. At the concluſion 
of theſe ceremonies, the wax tapers are lighted, 
and a ſolemn proceſſion is made round the church, 
all the aſſiſtants ſinging as. they move along. 
The deacon carries the child in his arms, and 
the prieſt walks before, the proceſſion being 
cloſed by the men and women who are either 
relations or friends, and who continue to make a 
moſt hideous noiſe, which they tall ſinging. 

They have images in their churches, for which 
they ſhew the moſt profound reverence by bow- 
ing before them, and praying to them. They 
keep lighted lamps continually burning before 
them; a ceremony which they have learned from 
the Heathens, and part of the oil uſed in theſe 
lamps they carry home to anoint themſelves 
with when they are ſick, which ſeems to be all 
they think neceſſary as extreme unction. It is 
certain that they never conſider extreme unc- 
tion as a ſacrament; for this reaſon, that they 
never ſend for the prieſt to anoint them, which 
may ſerve. to ſhew, that in this article alone, 
they are not ſo corrupt as either the Roman Ca- 
tholics or the Greeks in the Levanr. 

Theſe Copti have a patriarch, who generally 


| reſides at Alexandra, or at Cairo, and under 


him are eleven biſhops, who all exerciſe the 
Ffff epiſ- 
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epiſcopal authority in their own dioceſes. Un- 
ſer theſe biſhops are a great number of arch- 
prieſts, being next in dignity to the biſhops, and 
again, under them are common prieſts, deacons, 
lecturers, and chanters. 

As to their office, the prieſt, on Saturday after 
ſun-ſet, goes to the church, accompanied by his 
aſſiſtants to ſing the veſpers, which takes up about 
an hour; and the deacons ſleep in the church, 
having beds prepared for that purpoſe. Such as 
are not diſpoſed to ſleep, either ſmoak tobacco, 
drink coffee, or diſcourſe on ſuch ſubjects as are 
moſt agreeable to them. Two hours after mid- 
night they begin to ſing mattins, and afterwards 
mals, at which, in general, there are abundance 
of people preſent. When the people enter the 
church, they pull off their ſhoes, and kiſs the | 
ground near the door of the ſanctuary. They 
then draw near to the arch-prieſt and kiſs his 
hand, making him a profound bow in order to | 
receive his bleſſing. In caſe the patriarch ſhould || 
be preſent, and not officiate, he ſeats himſelf | 
upon a throne above the arch-prieſt, and holds a | 
brazen croſs in his hand. After each perſon pre- 
ſent has performed his cuſtomary reverence to 
the ſanctuary, he pays the ſame to the patriarch, 
and erg kiſſed the ground at the foot of his 
throne, riſes up and kiſſes the croſs and the pa- 
triarch's hands. Upon the whole, there 1s but 
little difference between theſe ceremonies and 
thoſe uſed by the Greeks in the Levant, for their 
prieſts never preach a ſermon to the people, but | 
content themſelves with reading one of the 
homilies of Chryſoſtom, Baſil, or ſome others 
of the Greek fathers. 

The Copti have ſeveral churches in Egypt, 
and they are all built in the following manner : 
Each of them has two domes or cupolas, one 
for the holy of holies which they call Heikel, 
and is the ſame as the Hechal inthe ſynagogue of 
the Jews; before the door of which a large veil 
is always ſpread. The other dome is over the 
ſanctuary, or inward choir, which is always ſitu- 
ated towards the eaſt, in conformity with the 
primitive cuſtom. Here it is they celebrate maſs, 
and no perſon is permitted to enter into it, un- 
leſs he firſt waſhes his feet, and at the ſame time, 
he muſt at leaſt be in deacons orders. All their 
churches have three doors, one for the men, an- 
other for the women, and a third through which 
the faithful bring their oblations. 

Having already taken notice of the manner in 
which the prieſts receive the euchariſt, we ſhall ' 
now proceed to point out how mals is celebrated; 
for on all ſuch occaſions there are generally a 

reat number of lay communicants, who con- 
Fader it as their duty to attend on theſe things, 
which they conceive as eſſentially neceſſary to ſal- 
vation, 
The bread and wine being properly placed 
upon the table within the rails of the altar, the 
prieſt and his aſſiſtants make their appearance in 
their robes, and the wax tapers are lighted up. 
The. prieſt then begins with repeating a ſhort 
preparatory prayer, which is followed by a thankſ- 
giving, after which, the bread, wine and water 
are mixed together in the chalice, and offered up 
to God as a ſacrifice, As ſoon as this prayer and, 
ceremony are ended, the prieſt covers the bread 


with a veil, and the chalice with another, after 
which he ſpreads a large broad veil over both. 
He kiſſes the altar, and deſcends from the ſanc- 
tuary, in order to pronounce the prayer of abſo- 
lution in behalf of thoſe who aſſiſt him; but if 


the patriarch is preſent, it is his buſineſs to pro- 


nounce the abſolution. After this, the prieſt 
goes up to the altar, and incenſes it, repeats an- 
other prayer, and intercedes with the Divine Be- 
ing to aſſiſt him in offering up the ſacrifice. Af. 
ter this, he walks round the altar, and perfumes 
it with incenſe, and kiſſes it. He likewiſe in- 
cenfes every perſon in the congregation one by 
one, on which occaſions, all thoſe who are called 
the faithful ſtand up; and this is done, in order 
to diſtinguiſh them from Infidels or Heretics, 
who are not ſuppoſed to be acquainted with ſuch 


| ceremonies. If any perſon refuſes to ſtand up 


when the prieſt comes with the cenſer, he is in- 


ſtantly excluded from the congregation, as one 


who had no right to be among them. 

The prieſt then returns to the ſanctuary, where 
he repeats ſeveral prayers for the people, and 
then the epiſtle is read both in the Coptic and 
Arabic languages, that all the people preſent may 
underſtand it. The leſſons are next read in the 
ſame manner, and then ſeveral pſalms or hymns 
are ſung alternately, by the prieſt and the people. 
The ſinging being over, the prieſt and deacon 
walk round the altar to repreſent the promulga- 
tion of the goſpel, which at this time is carried 
before them. f 

Before the goſpel is read, the prieſt, ſtanding 
before the ſanctuary, opens the book which 
was before laid upon the altar, to denote that the 
words therein contained, and going to be read, 
proceeded from the mouth of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jeſus Chriſt. He makes all the church of- 
ficers approach him to behold the goſpel, who 
kiſs the book as it lies open; but the laity are 
only permitted to kiſs it when ſhut, and on ſuch 
occalions it is carried to them covered with a 
veil. The next part of the ceremony conſiſts in 
ſinging the Nicene Creed, perfuming the altar 
three times by the prieſt, while he looks to- 
wards the eaſt, the waſhing of hands, the bleſſing 
of the people with the ſign of the croſs, and the 
prayer for the kiſs of peace, after which all the 
congregation bow to each other, as a ſign that 
they are living in a ſtate of brotherly love and 
Chriſtian friendſhip together. | 

With reſpect to the oblation itſelf, which cor- 
reſponds with the canon of the maſs among the 
Roman Catholics; the prieſt in the firſt place, 
breaks the hoſt into three pieces, and joins them 
again ſo artfully, that they do not ſeem to have 
been divided. This ceremony is accompanied 
with ſeveral prayers and other acts of devotion, 
ſuitable to the occaſion. They invoke the bleſ- 
ſing of the Holy Ghoſt upon the ſacred elements, 
and they commemorate all the ſaints, and the 
faithful departed this life. 

When the prieſt elevates the bread, he ſays, 
« Holy things are for thoſe who are holy.“ The 
deacon holds up the wax taper and the croſs, and 
the people lay proſtrate on the ground, crying 
out with an audible voice, Lord have mercy 
« upon us.” If the elevation be on a Sunday, 
the people ſtand bare headed in''an humble pol- 
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ture, but on all working days, they worſhip with || plunge themſelves into the water, without any 


their faces fixed down cloſe to the ground, with | 


their caps off. 


regard to common decency or modeſty in their 
behaviour. After the men have waſhed them- 


Previous to this part of the ceremony, the || ſelves, they withdraw to the choir, and then the 
deacon ſays, © Bow down your heads before the | 


« Lord,” and the prieſt ſtanding with his face 
towards the congregation, with the hoſt upon the 
patin, elevates it, and ſays, © Behold the bread 
« of the ſaints.” Then the people bow their 


heads low, and ſay, Bleſſed is he that comes in | 


« the name of the Lord.” Profound reverence, 
and that of bowing the knee, is in all eaſtern 
countries conſidered as a juſt mark of reſpect 


| 


due to an earthly ſovereign, and therefore we | 


need not be ſurpriſed, that the ceremony is car- 
ried further, even to proſtration, when the Di- 
vine Majeſty is the object they conſider them- 
ſelves as approaching. ie 
The Copti monks are, in all reſ ects, as igno- 
rant, and equally as much deſpiſed as thoſe in 


Ruſlia, or among the Greeks in the Levant. 


They are obliged to live in a continual ſtate of 


celibacy, to forſake their friends and relations, 
and look down with contempt upon all the good 
things of this world. They work hard in cul- 
tivating the ground for a ſubſiſtence, which ſnews 
that at leaſt, they are not ſuch idle drones as ſome 
of the ſame order in other countries. They dreſs 


women move forwards with the ſame irregularity, 
to bear a part in this immodeſt religious ceremo- 
ny, which is not unlike ſome of the feſtivals of 
the antient Pagans. 5 6 
They have a feſtival, which is perhaps the moſt 
ridiculous of any of thoſe obſerved throughout 
the world, by perſons calling themſelves Chriſ- 
tians. It is called the feſtival of the Apparition 
of Saints, and ſeems to be the effect of the 


groſſeſt ignorance. They are of opinion that 


| this apparition happens in the church of Ge- 


miana, near to which is a chapel, where the con- 
ſtruction is ſuch, that the reflection of light upon 


different objects lays a foundation for their ſu- 


in coarſe woollen cloth, with a leathern girdle 


round their loins, and at nights lie upon a mat on 
the ground. Before they lie down in the even- 
ing, they proſtrate themſelves one hundred and 
fifty times, with their hands folded in the form 
of a croſs. | | 

As ſoon as they have finiſhed theſe profirations, 
which no doubt are extremely painful, they rite 
up, and make the ſign of the croſs ſeven times, 
and then retire to reſt, . In every convent there 
is a particular ſaint, and many [ridiculous ſtories 
are told by the monks, concerning miracles 
wrought by him. They keep lamps conſtantly 


burning in their churches before the images of 
their ſaints. Theſe lamps hang directly before the 


image, ſo as to be ſeen by the prieſt, and on each 


perſtition. Here is great reaſon to believe, that 
the prieſts do all in their power to cultivate this 
notion; which is not at all to be wondered at, 
when we conſider that men, who ſpend moſt of 
their time in idleneſs under the ſanction of a 
ſacred character, are generally engaged in hatch- 
ing new ſchemes, and ſuch as will ſupport their 
own grandeur, | | 
Sometimes they imagine they ſee the appear- 
ance of a man on horſeback, and this phantom 
is worſhipped as St. George, becauſe that no- 


| minal, or rather imaginary ſaint, is always repre- 


ſented under ſuch. a figure. This apparition 
makes its appearance three days together, and the 


| devotions of the people conſiſt in loud accla- 


ſide of them are oſtrich eggs, to remind him that | 


he ought to be vigorous and circumſpect in the 
exertion of his ſacred function. This cuſtom 


took its riſe from the vulgar notion, that the 


oſtrich has her eyes continually fixed upon her | 


eggs, and by that means hatches them. 
They begin their year on the eighth of Sep- 
tember, and they obſerve the Epiphany in a man- 
ner different from the Ruſſians, or any other 
whom we have hitherto mentioned. The mid- 
night ſervice being over, the patriarch, or who- 
ever officiates, retires to the veſtry, but returns in 
a ſhort time dreſſed in all his pontifical veſtments, 
attended by a prieſt and a deacon. As ſoon as 
they come to the conſervatory, the patriarch be- 


gins the benediction of the water, by reading 
leveral leſſons, ſome in the Coptic and others in 


the Arabic language, out of the Old Teſtament. 
He then mixes the water, and ſtirs it ſeveral times 
croſs ways with his paſtoral ſtaff, The prieſts 
who are preſent, repeat the ſame ceremony after 
him, and during this benediction there is a large 
iron ſconce, with three branches about ſix feet 
high, and in each of them a wax candle 
burning. 


When the benediction is over, the people 


mations of joy, and hymns fung in commemo- 
ration of the ſaints, which are followed by all 
ſorts of diverſions and feſtivity. The only infe- 
rence we can draw from ſuch a ridiculous cere- 
mony is, that it muſt have taken its riſe in the 
dark ages of Chriſtianity, when deſigning prieſts 
invented whatever they pleaſed, and when the 
people were ready to ſwallow the groſſeſt abſur- 
dities. 

Another feſtival common among them, is 
called the Exaltation of the Croſs, which is 
likewiſe obſerved by the Roman Catholics, but 
with very different ceremonies, of which the fol- 
lowing is a genuine account. 

It is well known, that the fertility of Egypt 
depends upon the annual inundation of the ri- 
ver Nile, which commences about the beginning 
of June, and ends in the beginning of Septem- 


ber. In times of Paganiſm, a virgin was thrown 


into the river ; but that barbarous cuſtom is now 
aboliſhed, to make way for ſuperſtitious ceremo- 
nies of a more innocent nature, The Mahometan 
ceremonies, on this occaſion, will be taken notice 
of in their proper place, but at preſent we muſt 
attend to thoſe of the Copti. 

[Theſe people, on the twelfth day ef June, aſ- 
ſemble together in, their church at Cairo, and 
having conſecrated a croſs, they carry it in ſo- 
lemn proceſſion to the banks of the river, where 
the patriarch, biſhop, or prieſt incenſes it three 
times and then throws it into the Nile, as an ac- 
knowledgment that all the benefits of creation 
and providence flow from the bountiful hand of 
the Divine Being. This is ſuch a Heatheniſh 
cuſtom, that we are ſurpriſed how it could ever 
enter into the minds of people, profeſſing them- 
ſelves to be Chriſtians to embrace it; but then 
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we muſt remember what was ſeen in a viſion by 
St. John (Rev. x11) that when the woman ſought 
refuge in the wilderneſs, the dragon ſpewed out a 
great flood, and the earth drank up the flood. 
Now the meaning of this is, that when the inha- 
bitants of the world had forſaken the pure truths 
of the goſpel, the grand adverſary of mankind 
taking advantage 1 ignorance and ſuperſti- 
tion, and improving upon their natural depravity, 
ſent falſe teachers among them, and the multi- 
tude greedily ſwallowed the infectious doctrines. 

The Jeſuits in their account of this ceremony 
are much to be blamed, for although enemies 
to the Copti, yet they throw the whole odium 
of the idolatrous part of the practice upon the 
Mahometans. Here is an error indeed, but 


ſuch as might be expected to come from the 


pens of men, prejudiced in favour of a parti- 
cular ſyſtem. It is well known, that the Maho- 
metans abhor all ſorts of image worſhip, and 
although they may have ſome ridiculous cere- 
monies amongſt them, yet they have never been 
proved to be idolators. Every Mahomatan is 
obliged to acknowledge that both the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian diſpenſations were of divine original, 
and that neither the one or the other could have 
been rendered ineffectual, unleſs the profeſſors 


of them had diſhonoured God by their diſobedi- | 


ence, trampled upon ſacred inſtitutions, and 
ſet at nought the moral precepts in the law 
of Moſes, and even rejected the goſpel of Chriſt. 

With reſpect to the nuptial ceremonies of the 
Copti, they are in many reſpects ſimilar to thoſe of 
the Greeks in the Levant, nor indeed much diffe- 
rent from thoſe of the ancient Jews, of which we 
have already given a copious account. All the 
eaſtern Chriſtians have ſomething ſo ſimilar among 
them in religious rites and ceremonies, that we 
are under the neceſſity of believing, that what- 
ever ſentiments of purity they once embraced, 
yet, conſiſtent with the corruption of human na- 
ture, and the degeneracy of the times, they re- 
turned back to heatheniſh cuſtoms, and are at 
preſent little better than Pagans. 

When the midnight ſervice of maſs is over, 
the bridegroom and bride are conducted from 
their own apartment to the church, accompa- 
nied by a long train of attendants with wax 
tapers and other lights. During the proceſſi- 
on, ſeveral hymns are ſung in the Coptic lan- 
guage, and the attendants join in concert with 
the muſic. The bridegroom is conducted into 
the choir of the church, and the bride into the 


place N for the reception of the wo- 


men. Then the prieſt and the people begin ſe- 


veral hymns which they ſing within the choir, | 


and this part of the ceremony -takes up a con- 
ſiderable time. The prieſt then goes up to 
the bridegroom and reads ſeveral prayers, mak- 
ing the ſign of the croſs at the Eging and 
ending of each, after which the bridegroom is 


ordered to ſit down with his face towards the al- 
tar, and the prieſt, Holding a ſilver croſs over his 
head, repeats two or three more prayers. 

Whilſt this ceremony is performing in the 
choir, the ſacriſtan, who in general is a deacon, 
places a form or bench at the outer door for the 
bride to fit on with one of her relations. In 
that attitude ſhe remains till the prieſt with his 
attendants conducts the bridegroom from the 
choir, and makes him fir down Pele his ſpouſe. 
After this he ſpreads a napkin over both of them, 
and then anoints their foreheads and wriſts with 
oil, joining their hands together, as a ſignal of 
their never being ſeparated till the hour of death. 
Several prayers follow, and the whole ceremony 
is concluded by the new married couple receiy- 
ing the ſacrament of the euchariſt, which is ad- 
miniſtered to them at the altar. | | 

In their funeral ſolemnities they are not much 
different from ſome of the other Greek Chriſ- 
tians, whom we have. already. mentioned, only 
that, as the Greeks in the Levant hire female 
mourners to make a hedious noiſe at the grave of 
the deceaſed, here they hire both male and'fe- 
male, The interment is generally on the 
third day after the deceaſe of the perſon to be 
buried, and it ſeldom happens, let their cir- 
cumſtances be ever ſo poor, that they have leſs 
than three or four hundred mourners, for it is 
nothing at all to them whom they hire, ſo as 
they can only make a noiſe, which has the ſame 
effect upon the populace as if they were par- 
ties concerned. | 1 

When the body is laid in the grave, the face 
is turned eaſtward, and then all the hired 
mourners kneel down and make the moſt hide- 
ous lamentations. Several prieſts dreſſed in black 
attend on theſe ſolemnities, and as they are ge- 
nerally dreſſed like poor ragamuffins, ſo they 
make a moſt deſpicable appearance. They do 
not uſe any coffins, which undoubtedly was the 
original way of interment, but the deceaſed is 


laid in the ground, dreſſed in the cloaths he wore 


| before he was taken ill. The 


prieſt throws the 
mould over the corpſe in the form of a croſs, 
and every one preſent follows his example. Upon 
the whole we may learn from what has been here 
related; that the Chriſtian religion was early 
eſtabliſhed among theſe people, but that while 


| the weſtern or Latin church was endeavouring 
| to eſtabliſh the papal ſupremany, thoſe in the 
| eaſt were {equally aſſiduous to obſcure the glory 
| of the goſpel. The Roman pontiffs conducted 


their ſchemes upon principles of the moſt re- 
aned -policy, and made uſe of pagan ceremo- 
nies as far as they ſuited their purpoſes. The 
eaſtern Greeks, on the other hand, being depreſſed 
by tyrannical powers, ſunk into the moſt abject 
ſtate of ſlavery, and introduced into their wor- 


| ſhip ſuch pagan rites and ceremonies as were 
| moſt agreeable to their perverſe notions. 
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The RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES of the 


MARONITES. 


HE Maronites, although extremly nu- 

merous in the eaſt, yet are but little 

known to the Europeans, for moſt of 
our modern travellers have confounded them with 
the Greeks, who reſide in the Leſſer Aſia. But 
this is a very groſs miſtake, for they not only 
hold opinions contrary from thoſe people, but 
there is likewiſe a great difference in their cere- 
monies. Some time ago, as will appear from 
the following narrative, they embraced ſome 
of the cuſtoms of the church of Rome, but 
although the latter pretends that both have 
been reconciled together, yet the Maronites ſtill 
retain moſt of their ancient cuſtoms. 

It is a very difficult matter juſtly to determine 
the origin of the Maronites. Such as go under 
that denomination, however, inſiſt, that one 
Maro an abbot, who lived in the fifth century, 
and whoſe life was written by Theodoret, was 
their firſt founder. This notion, approved of 
by Brerewood, 1s ſtrenuouſly ſupported by Sac- 
chini the Jeſuit, who, with the modern Maro- 
nites, inſiſts that theſe people never ſeparated 
themſelves from the church, and are looked upon 
as Schiſmatics, only becauſe the revival of their 
union with the Catholic church, has been miſ- 
taken for an actual return to the Catholic faith, 
and that the erroneous tenets which have been 
diſcovered amongſt them, have been laid to their 
charge, as if they had actually been the authors; 
whereas that misfortune aroſe from the Heretics 
reſiding amongſt them. But how probable ſo- 
ever this opinion may ſeem at firſt view, there 
is no manner of foundation to ſupport it; and 
the teſtimonies of Eutychius, patriarch of Alex- 
andria, William of Tyre, James of Vitry, and 
ſeveral others, are ſo many inconteſtable demonſ- 
trations, that this nation has actually eſpouſed 
the tenets of the Monothelites. Such as look 
on Monotheliſm as a hereſy, muſt likewiſe pro- 
nounce Maro to be a Heretic, although the Ma- 
ronites mention him as a ſaint in their liturgy. 
This, therefore, muſt be allowed beyond all con- 
tradiction, that theſe people after they had diſ- 
ſented from the church for five hundred years, 
made a public recantation of their real or ima- 
ginary hereſy before Aymeric, patriarch of An- 
tioch, who was contemporary with William of 
Tyre. Before that time they owned but one will 
and one operation in Jeſus Chriſt, notwithſtand- 
ing they acknowledged both his natures. 

The Maronites have a patriarch, who reſides 
in the convent of Canubin upon mount Libanus, 
and aſſumes the title of patriarch of Antioch. 
He never concerns himſelf with the adminiſtra- 
tion of any civil affairs; but there are two lords, 
who are diſtinguiſhed by the name of deacons, 


or adminiſtrators, and govern all the .country 
26 


which is under the juriſdiction of the Turks, 
to whom they pay very conſiderable tributes. 
This patriarch is elected by the clergy and peo- 
ple according to the antient conſtitutions of the 
church. Twelve of their chief prieſts, who re- 
preſent, without doubt, the twelve apoſtles, meet 
together in the convent of Canubin for this 
election. This method of proceeding is by ſcru- 
tiny, and when they are all agreed, the clergy 
and the people jointly confirm their choice. If 
this ſcrutiny ſhould happen to fail of ſucceſs, 
they proceed to election by way of arbitration, 
that is to ſay, three out of the twelve are choſen 
to make the election, which is afterwards con- 
firmed by the people. Ever ſince they have been 
partially reconciled to the Romiſh church, the 
patriarch elect has been obliged to procure the 
pope's bulls of confirmation. He and his ſuf- 
fragan biſhops are obliged to live in an uninter- 
rupted ſtate of celibacy; and it is remarkable, 
there are two ſorts of prelates amongſt them : 
One ſort are actually biſhops, having an actual 
title, and people under their juriſdiction; the 
others are, properly ſpeaking, no more than 
abbots of convents, and have no cure of ſouls. 
Theſe latter wear no epiſcopal habit, nor have 
any particular mark or badge of their prefer- 
ment, but a dreſs like the other monks, except 
when they ſing maſs, and then indeed they wear 
a mitre and croſier by way of diſtinction. The 
patriarch, not being able to viſit all mount Liba- 
nus himſelf, has always two or three biſhops rea- 
dy to aſſiſt him. Beſides the biſhops who reſide 
at mount Libanus, there are others at Damas, 
at Aleppo, and in the iſland of Cyprus. 

As to the other ęccleſiaſtics, they have free li- 
berty to marry before their ordination ; nay, the 
patriarch not long ſince obliged them either to 
enter into the married ſtate, or to turn monks, 
before he would admit them into holy orders ; 
for the people, who are naturally jealous, cannot 
endure to ſee young prieſts unmarried. However, 
ſince there is a college at Rome, where ſome of 
their eccleſiaſtics have their education, they are 
allowed to live ſingle without moleſtation on that 
account. Before they ſtudied at Rome, they 
were very little wifer than the common people, 
and never aimed at any higher qualifications than 
barely reading and writing. They are thought 
learned, wh, beſides the Arabic, which is the 


| mother tongue, have ſome knowledge of the 


Chaldaic, becauſe their liturgies, and other office 
books are written in that language. 

The monaſtic life is no leſs in vogue amonſt 
the Maronites than amongſt the other eaſtern 
nations. Their monks are of the order of St. 
Anthony, and in all probability they are the re- 
mains of thoſe ancient hermits, who reſided in 
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the deſarts of Syria and Paleſtine; for they live 
retired in the moſt ſecret places amongſt the 
mountains, and the moſt diſtant from all com- 
merce and converſation. Their habits are poor 
and coarſe; they eat no fleſh meats, though ne- 
ver ſo much indiſpoſed, and ſeldom if ever drink 
any wine. They have no notion of making ſo- 
lemn vows and engagements; but when they are 
admitted into the convent, one of the ſociety, 
with a book in his hand, reads over ſome few of 
their rules, and exhorts them to be mindful of 
their duty ; as for inſtance, to be chaſte, and that 
is deemed ſufficient without making vows as they 
do in the Romiſh church, ſtrictly to obſerve and 
ractiſe that virtue. They have money and ef- 
dts of their own, which they have a power to 
deviſe and diſpoſe of at their deceaſe. And when 
their inclination leads them to quit one convent, 
and live in another, they may do it without aſk- 
ing leave of their ſuperior : They can perform no 
eccleſiaſtical office, ſuch as preaching, or con- 
feſſing; ſo that their devotions are all private, 
without any public worſhip for the help of their 
neighbours. They are all handy-craftſmen, and 
practiſe agriculture, according to their firſt inſti- 
tution. They are hoſpitable to the laſt degree, 
particularly thoſe in the convent of Canubin, 
who keep open houſe all the year round. We 
ſhall take no notice here of their tenets, becauſe 
there is no other difference between them and the 
other people of the eaſt, but in their ſchiſm, 
which they have at preſent renounced, being par- 
tially reconciled to the church of Rome. They 
even conſecrate the euchariſt with unleavened 
bread : It is very probable they never obſerved 
that cuſtom till their reconciliation with Rome, 
notwithſtanding the modern Maronites inſiſt, 
that they never made uſe of leavened bread for 
that ſacrament. 
Their maſs is very different from that of the 
Latin, but ſince their Miſſal has been reformed 
at Rome, they are ſtrictly enjoined to make uſe 
of that, and no other. Every part of their di- 
vine ſervice is celebrated with abundance of in- 
cenſe ; eſpecially their maſs, wherein they made 
uſe of no maniple, nor ſtole as the Latins do, nor 
even of chaſubles, except ſince they have had 
ſome ſent them from Rome. But inſtead of a 
maniple, they wore two ſmall pieces of ſilk, or 
ſtained linen upon each arm, either ſewed to their 
albe, or laid looſe upon it, The prieſts never ce- 
lebrate the maſs ſeparately as the Latins do; 
but all together ſurrounding the altar, where 
they aſſiſt the celebrant who adminiſters the eu- 
chariſt to them all. The laity receive the com- 
munion in both kinds ; but the pope's miſſiona- 
ries are daily introducing the cuſtom of admi- 
niſtering it in one only ; they are not of opinion 
that the conſecration conſiſts in theſe words, 
« This is my body, &c.” © This is my blood, 
« &c.” but in a much longer form of words, 
wherein is concluded that prayer which is 
generally called the Invocation of the Holy 
Ghoſt. At preſent, however, they follow that 
particular, and ſeveral others, the opinions of 
the Latin divines, which they have learnt at 
Rome. Astotheir other offices, they perform them 
in the church, to which they reſort at midnight 
to ſing matins, or rather the night office. They 
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ſay lauds, which may properly be called their 
prime, at break of day. Tierce is rehearſed be- 
fore maſs, and ſexte immediately after it. Nones 
are ſung after dinner, and yeſpers at ſun-ſet, 
and laſtly, complines, after ſupper, before they 
go to bed. There is an introduction beſides two 
or three, and ſometimes a greater number of 
prayers, with the like number of hymns in every 
office. They have moreover particular offices for 
the Week-days, for Lent, Moveable-feaſts, anq 
other Holy-days. The prieſts and other inferior 
clergy thought themſelves excuſed from the per- 
formance of divine ſervice, when they could not 
aſſiſt at the choir, till the Latins lately obliged 
them to ſay them in private notwithſtanding. 

The Maronites always begin their offices with 
ſeveral prayers, which are addreſſed to Jeſus 
Chriſt, as their Mediator and Redeemer, They 
never pray to the Bleſſed Virgin, and the Saints, 
ſeparately from Jeſus Chriſt. They teſtify, how- 
ever, a peculiar veneration for the former, and 
in their commemoration of her, are laviſh in her 
praiſes: which, according to Father Simon, from 
whom we have extracted theſe remarks, are in- 
troduced only to honour her extraordinary merit. 
The Maronites, when they pray, never implore 
either her or any of the ſaints meditation; for 
they acknowledge Jeſus Chriſt as the only Medi- 
ator. Yet they humbly beg that by their prayers, 
&c. they would aid and afliſt them to obtain the 
divine mercy. 

Their faſts are very different from ours. They 
keep only Lent, during which they never eat till 
two or three hours before ſun-ſet. They never 
faſt in the Ember-weeks, nor on the vigils of any 
of the ſaints days, nor before any other feſtivals 
whatſoever ; but inſtead thereof, they have other 
ſtated times for faſting, which they obſerve with 
the utmoſt ſtriftneſs and auſterity ; for they ab- 
ſtain from fleſh, eggs, and milk twice a week, that 
is to ſay, on Wedneſdays and Fridays, and upon 
thoſe days, nothing ever enters their lips till 


| noon ; after which they may (mg themſelves 


as much and as often as they think convenient. 
They faſt after the ſame manner twenty days be- 
fore the Nativity of our Bleſſed Saviour. Their 
monks extend the obſervance of it much longer. 
Before the feſtival of St. Peter and St. Paul, they 
all faſt fifteen days, and as many before the Aſ- 
ſumption of the Bleſſed Virgin. 

Their biſhops never wait as is the practice of 
the Latin church, till the Ember-weeks, for the 
ordination of the clergy ; but give holy orders 
on any feſtival whatſoever. Before the late refor- 
mation was introduced into their church, they 
conferred in one day, on the ſame perſon, the 
ſeveral orders of reader, exorciſt, acolyte, ſub- 
deacon, deacon, prieſt, arch-prieſt, and biſhop ; 
and all within the compaſs of two or three hours. 
It is obſervable, that the ceremonies of making 
an arch-prieſt, are as ſolemn as for conferring 
other orders, and it ſeems, they look upon it as a 
diſtinct order from the reſt. 

They preſerve no water in their fonts that has 
been conſecrated on Eaſter-eve for the admini- 
ſtration of the ſacrament of baptiſm, as 1s done 
in the Latin church : But whenever, and as of- 
ten as any one is to be baptized, they bleſs the 


water with a great number of prayers ; then they 
| plunge 
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plunge the perſon to be baptized, three times into 
the water, which is made warm before-hand, or 
ur ſome of it upon him three times. They 
pronounce, however, the form of words requiſite 
but once naming the perſon. They never uſe 
any ſalt, and not only anoint the head but the 
breaſt likewiſe, with the palms of their hands. 
They, moreover, anoint their bodies from head 
to foot, both before and behind. Beſides this 
unction, which is performed before baptiſm, they 
have another ſubſequent to it, which 1s, propefly 
ſpeaking, the confirmation amongſt the eaſtern 
nations; but that cuſtom has been aboliſhed 
ever ſince the reconciliation with the Roman 
church, and their adminiſtration of that ſacra- 
ment according to the Latin form. At their 
baptiſm, the godfather never holds the infant at 
the font; but the prieſt takes it out of the font, 
and wraps it up in a linen cloth. | 
Formerly, they concerned themſelves very little 
about condditiva before their receiving the holy 
communion, but the Romiſh miſſionaries have 


lately obliged them to it. The prieſts likewiſe in 


general had an equal authority in all matters re- 
lating to penance before their reformation. There 
were no particular caſes reſerved to their patri- 
archs or biſhops. Dandini complains that the 
duty of confeſſion is moſt ſnamefully neglected 
by the Maronites. It muſt be acknowledged, 
that not only they, but the eaſtern nations in ge- 
neral, are much more remiſs in this particular, 
than the Latins. As to the poſture, ſome confeſs 
themſelves ſtanding, others fitting, but moſt of 
them upon their knees. Their ghoſtly fathers 
impoſe upon them public 2 for public 
offences, and private, for ſecret ſins. Their pe- 
nances conſiſt principally in faſting, alms-deeds, 
pilgrimages, and proſtrations. Their father con- 
feſſors are, for the generality, directed by the pe- 
nitentials, or penance books, publiſhed for their 
aſſiſtance on theſe occaſions. Amongſt thoſe 
who neglect confeſſion, ſome under pretence of 
confeſſing their ſins to God alone, will whiſper 
their tranſgreſſions through the crannies which 
'they meet with in the church walls. Before their 
converſion to popery, in ſome meaſure, they 
ſhewed little veneration for the bleſſed ſacrament 
of the euchariſt, which was locked up in a little 
box, without any lights, and hid in ſome hole or 
corner of their churches. Neither did they pub- 
liſh the banns of matrimony in their churches, 
before the nuptials were actually ſolemnized : 
They applied themſelves to the firſt prieſt they 

could find upon theſe occaſions, not thinking it ne- 
ceſſary to have rcourſe to the particular curates of 
their reſpective pariſhes. Moreover, before that 
time, young people were married under twelve and 
fourteen years of age. And as to the legal im- 
pediments of matrimony, their cuſtom was valtly 
different from that now practiſed in the Roman 
church ; for in their table of degrees of conſan- 
guinity, they not only traced their lineage from 
the head, but they included the two branches 
which ſhoot from it, imagining that two perſons, 
though in the ſame degree, as for inſtance, two 
brothers made two degrees; ſo that though they 
married but in the ſixth degree, according to 
their calculation, they married in effect in the 
third ; and on the other hand, they looked upon 
that tobe an impediment which was none, for they 
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would not allow two brothers to marry two ſiſters, 
nor a father and ſon to marry a widow and her 
daughter, 

They make uſe of a particular unction for theit 
ſick, which they call the lamp; becauſe they ac- 
tually make uſe of the oil which is contained in 
ſuch veſſel, after the following manner. The 
make a little cake, ſomething larger than a hoſt, 
and put upon it ſeven pieces of cotton twiſted 
with little pieces of ſtraw, and put altogether in- 
to a baſon with ſome oil in it: After that, having 
read a goſpel, and an epiſtle of St. Paul, with 
ſome prayers, they ſet fire to all the cotton. In 
the next place, they anoint with this oil, the fore- 
head, breaſt, and arms of all thoſe who are pre- 
ſent, and the ſick perſon in particular, ſaying at 
each unction, © May the Almighty by his ſacred 
unction pardon all thy fins, and ſtrengthen thy . 
limbs, as he did thoſe of the poor man who was 
troubled with the palſy.” Then they let the 
lamp burn till all the oil is exhauſted; and as this 
oil is bleſſed by a prieſt only, abundance of peo- 
ple have imagined, that this ceremony is not the 
ſacrament of extreme unction, ſince it is fre- 
quently adminiſtered to ſuch as are but ſlightly 
gg e Such, however, as have an idea of 
the oriental theology, will be readily induced to 
believe, that thoſe people had no other ſacrament 
of extreme unction before the innovations made 
by the Latins ; for the term of extreme unction 
is peculiar to the Romans; becauſe they never 
anoint their ſick but when they are in danger of 
death; which is a cuſtom the Chriſtians of the 
Levant are ſtrangers to. 

Before we conclude this diſſertation on the Ma- 
ronites, we ſhall give the reader an abſtract of 
Father Beſſon the Jeſuit's reflections upon them 
in his treatiſe, entitled Syria Sacra, wherein he 
takes notice chiefly of thoſe Maronites, who re- 
fide in that part of mount Libanus, called Queſ- 
roan. This Jeſuit is of opinion, that the Ma- 
ronites are derived from St. Maro a Syrian ab- 
bot, and not of Maro the arch-heretic; and 
amongſt ſeveral other proofs which he produces, 
he inſiſts, that it is cuſtomary for the Maronites, 
after their clergy and the people have elected a 
patriarch, to have recourſe to the pope for his 
confirmation. But he ought to have conſidered 
that they had no recourſe to Rome on that ac- 
count, till ſince their ſtrict alliance with the La- 
tins. He adds, moreover, that John of Damas 
could not poſſibly be a ſtranger to the hereſy of 
the Maronites, in caſe they had been heretics in 
fact, becauſe he was their neighbour ; and yet he 
has not ſo much as once mentioned them in his 
long catalogue of hereſies; but that was not ne- 
ceſſary, as they are comprehended in the hereſy of 
the Monothelites. 

The author beforementioned briefly relates 
what Dandini the Jeſuit, and ſome other of his 
fraternity have done amongſt the Maronites, and 
we have related it more at large, and added there- 
to ſome neceſſary reflections. All that can be ſaid 
is, that this miſſionary 1s, 1n our opinion, more 


weak than the others, where he treats of the 


religious principles of the Maronites. For which 
reaſon we believe one ought not to give any cre- 
dit to a miracle produced by him as an incon- 
teſtable proof of the orthodoxy of the Maronites. 
He inſiſts, that about three miles from Canubin, 
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not far from a town called Eden, there is a Me- 
tropolitan church, that goes by the name of St. 
Sergius, upon the top whereof there is a chapel 
dedicated to St. Abdon, arid St. Sennan, and a 
fountain of water which runs under the altar, 
during the celebration of maſs, on the feſtival 
obſerved in commemoration of theſe two ſaints. 
He adds, moreover, that notwithſtanding this 
remarkable day is one of their moveable feaſts, 
being always annexed to the firſt Sunday in the 
month of May, there is no variation in the cur- 
rent of this fountain, which is conſtantly regu- 
lated by the firſt Sunday in May, and has been 
ſo ever ſince the calender has been reformed by 
pope Gregory the XIIIth. We are very well ſa- 
tisfied, however, that this ſtory was invented 
purely to ſerve a turn, and in all probability to 
give a ſanction to the reformation of that calen- 
der, which theſe people have refuſed to admit of 
on ſeveral occaſions. But what is ſtill a more 
manifelt teſtimony that this miracle is ee 
is, as our author aſſures us, that this fountain, 
which thus runs under the altar during maſs, has 
a more rapid ſtream when the prieſt elevates the 
hoſt ; not conſidering, that the Maronites never 
elevate the hoſt as the Latins do. Father Beſſon, 
however, relates this miracle, as ſufficient to 
juſtify that extraordinary veneration which the 
Maronites have for the Roman church, in oppo- 
ſition to the other eaſtern nations, and at the 
ſame time to eſtabliſh the reformation of the 
calender. In that account, likewiſe, we are in- 
formed, that the Maronites are very courteous, 
and make uſe of the moſt obliging terms to 
aſſure their friends of their readineſs to do what 
is deſired of them; that it is a common expreſ- 
ſion amongſt them, God Almighty is a good 
and gracious Being, and will give ſucceſs to their 
undertakings; that the name of the Lord or 
ſome of his divine attributes are introduced in 
every ſentence almoſt of their common con- 
verſation. 

If theſe people, however, are naturally ſo af- 
fable and complaiſant, they are likewiſe, ſays the 
ſame author, very fickle and inconſtant : When 
they have heard a very pathetic ſermon, you ſhall 
find them all fully bent on converſion and an 
unfeigned confeſſion of all their ſins ; but when 
they come to the trial they ſeem altogether ſtupid 
and inſenſible: Their women, indeed, are ex- 
tremely modeſt, but the richer they 4 the leſs 
they go to church; inſomuch that in order to 
expreſs a lady's quality, it is cuſtomary to ſay of 
her, that ſhe never goes to maſs but at Eaſter, 
and that not every year. When a young virgin 
is married, ſhe will ſtay at home for two years 
together, without once attending maſs ; and will 
yet go to the public baths, or any ſolemn mar- 
riage entertainments. They are baniſhed, as it 
were, from their churches, as the Turkiſh wo- 
men are from their Moſques. There is a con- 
vent of nuns, however, of the order of St. An- 
thony, the members whereof are highly eſteem- 
ed for their ſanctity. This edifice is, indeed, no 
more than a church, wherein theſe nuns are ſtov- 
ed up cloſe, like pigeons in their holes, in little 


corners, artfully contrived between the eleva- 


tion of the arch-roof and the terras. Theſe 
cells are ſo low that but few of the nuns can 


ſtand upright, or turn themſelves round in them. 
Their whole time is ſpent in ſinging divine ſer. 
vice, in contemplation, prayer, and work. Their 
prayers begin about two in the morning, and as 
ſoon as it is break of day they go to work, ang 
ſpend their time in cultivation of the gardens, 
and other grounds belonging to the convent, 

To conclude, father Beſſon, in the ſecond 
part of his diſſertation, wherein he treats at large 
on the natural averſion which is conſpicuous be- 
tween the Syrians and the Franks, aſſures us, that 
in Syria there is but one maſs for the generality 
celebrated in one day, even upon Sundays; that 
there are but few altars, and fewer celebrants. 
That the Syrians in general, the Maronites only 
excepted, conſecrate with leavened bread; that 
ſuch prieſts as do not officiate are nevertheleſs 
preſent at maſs in their rank, but in their com- 
mon habits except the deacons, or ſubdeacons. 
In ſhort, that all of them receive the commu- 
nion in both kinds; except the Maronites, who 
receive a particle dipt in the blood of our Lord, 
though they do not celebrate. 

Although what has been already offered with 
reſpect to the Maronites may ſeem grounded on a 
very ſolid foundation, yet a learned Maronite 
who was profeſſor of Arabic in the college of 
ſcience at Rome, has uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours to demonſtrate, that his countrymen were 
never guilty of the hereſy imputed to their charge, 
and that Maron was no Heretic, but on the con- 
trary a holy and orthodox Chriſtian. Gabriel of 
Sion, and after him Abraham Ecchellenſis like- 
wiſe propoſed to write in defence of the Maro- 
nites and their favourite founder, but their apo- 
logies never appeared in public. Fauſtus Nai- 
ron, however, the abovenamed Abraham's rela- 


tion and ſucceſſor, not long ago publiſhed an 


apology for them in a diſſertation, printed at 
Rome, wherein, according to the received notion 
of the Maronites, he proves from the teſtimonies 
of Theodoret, St. John Chryſoſtom, and ſeveral 
other authors, that Maron, from whom the Ma- 
ronites have their denomination, is the very in- 
dividual perſon who lived in the year 400, and 
who is particularly mentioned in the Methology 
of the Greeks. He adds, that the diſciples of 
this abbot Maron were diſperſed all over Syria, 
where they erected ſeveral convents, and amongſt 
others that famous one under his own name, 
ſituate near the river Orontes. The ſame author 
inſiſts, moreover, that all thoſe amongſt the Sy- 
rians, who were not infected with any hereſy 
whatever, ſheltered themſelves under the pro- 
tection of theſe diſciples of abbot Maron, whom 
the Heretics of thoſe times called Maronites for 
that very reaſon. It would have been a great 
ſatisfaction had Nairon produced ſome teſtimo- 
nies in favour of this notion which were not ſo 
remote from thoſe times; neither ought we en- 
tirely to rely on the authority of Thomas arch- 
biſhop of Kfartab, who lived, as is aſſerted, 
about the eleventh century, notwithſtanding that 
prelate was one of the Monothelites ; for upon 
a ſtrict and impartial examination, we ſhall find 
that theſe authors were very incorrect with reſpect 
to hiſtorical facts; that they mentioned as antient 
occurrences, the more modern tranſactions of 


their own times, and even borrowed them _ 
uc 
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ſuch books of the Maronites as were publiſhed | We think it highly requiſite to inſert in this 
ſince their reconciliation with the church of || place, the chief articles of the belief of the antient 
Rome. mrs ny | Maronites, and ſome particular tenets aſcribed 
What Nairon in his apology for his country- | to them before their reconciliation withthe La- 
men has produced to invalidate the teſtimony of | tin church. Beſides their doctrine relating to the 
William of Tyre, who is an accurate author, || proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, which was the 
and has mentioned the hereſy of the Maronites || ſame with that generally received amongſt the 
as being an eye-witneſs of it, ſeems molt likely || Greeks, and the hereſy of the Monothelites 
to be true. For he aſſures us, that the before- {| which has been aſcribed to them, ſome have 
mentioned William has taken the greateſt part || alſo imputed to their charge, the following extra- 
of his hiſtory from the annals of Said Ebn Ba- | ordinary notions, that all the three perſons in the 
trick, otherwiſe Eutychius of Alexandria ; and || ſacred trinity became incarnate ; that there is no 
that as Eutychius is very incorrect in abundance || original fin nor purgatory ; that the ſouls of men, 
of facts which he relates, it is not any ways ſur- at their departure from their reſpective bodies, 
priſing that William of Tyre ſhould be miſled neither take their flight to heaven nor deſcend to 
and be guilty of the ſame miſtakes. Eutychius | hell,' but that ,they wait for the general day of 
according to Nairon, aſſures us, that Maron the || judgement in ſomeplace where they are altogether 
Monothelite flouriſhed in the reign of the em- || infenſible; that all ſouls were created from the 
ror Mauricius, notwithſtanding there was no || beginning of the world; that it is no crime to 
ſuch thing, at that time, as Monotheliſm ever | renounce their faith outwardly in caſe they retain 
heard of. But if the authority of the Arabian || it in their hearts. They were of opinion, like- 
hiſtorians is to be looked upon as invalid, on || wiſe, as we are informed, that a huſband, might 
account of their inaccuracy in point of chrono- || put away his wife for the guilt of adultery, or 
logy, we mult in ſhort reject them all. In the || any other heinous offence, and marry again; that 
point before us, we ſhould not rely ſo much on || ſuch Heretics as renounce their errors ought to be 
the authority of William of Tyre, with reſpect || rebaptized; that a child ought not to be baptiz- 
to his quotations from the annals of Eutychius, || ed till the days of its mother's purification ſhould 
as to his own particular teſtimony, treating of an || be accompliſhed : The female ſex ought to be 
occurrence in his own time, under Aymeric, || excluded from the aſſemblies of the faithful, and 
atriarch of Antioch, who cauſed the Maronites || be debarred from receiving the euchariſt during 
of that country to renounce their pretended errors. || their * rar rg purgations. Moreover, they ad- 
There is no manner of probablity in what | miniftered the communion with unleavened bread, 
Nairon has quoted from an Arabian hiſtory, and always refuſed giving it to the ſick when in 
which had long before been produced by Quare- || danger of death. They never ate any animal 
fmus, viz. That Maron went from Antioch to | whatever that had been ſtrangled in its blood. 
Rome, with a legate or envoy of pope Honorius, | And in fine, they ordained children ſubdeacons 
who conſtituted Maron, on account of his ortho- || at five or ſix years of age. We ſhall purpoſely 
dox principles, patriarch of Antioch. We ſhall | avoid the repetition of ſeveral cuſtoms, and ſe- 
omit ſeveral other records of the like nature, | veral points of doctrine which have already been 
which are no where to be met with but in the || ſufficiently diſcuſſed, and ſhall likewiſe omit 
Arabian hiſtories, which were compoſed after the | ſome others, which are of little or no impor- 
reconciliation of the Maronites with the Romiſh || tance, and ſhall only mention ſome ceremonies 
church. Such as are ever fo little acquainted || which are peculiar to the modern Maronites, and 
with eccleſiaſtical hiſtory may eaſily imagine, that | ſome cuſtoms which, in our opinion, are worthy 
theſe hiſtories have no foundation in antiquity, of the reader's attention. 
and that the Maronites and other eaſtern nations, | Theſe Maronites retain a kind of veneration 
who are no critics in hiſtory, have related ſeveral || for their cedars, and viſit them with much devo- 
things as tranſacted in antient times, which were || tion, eſpecially on the feſtival of the transfigu- 
never heard of till a century or two ago. It is || ration. On that day a folemn maſs is celebrated 
likewiſe on the ſame foundation, that the autho- || at the foot of a tall cedar, on a rural altar, made 
rity of John Maron is rejected, whoſe annota- || of ſtones laid one upon another. They carry the 
tions on St. James's liturgy, are not ſo antient as || teſtimonies of their reverence and reſpect to their 
ſome have imagined, containing ſeveral facts of || prieſts ſo far, as never to meet them, without 
more modern date by ſeveral centuries. However, | aſking their bleſſing ; nor undertake an af- 


the Maronites, who inſiſt they have all along pre- || fair till they have not only aſked, but obtained 
that favour. This veneration likewiſe for their 


ſerved their faith entirely pure and uncorrupted, | 
prieſts deters them, when at table, from eatin 


impute the errors which are to be met with in 
ſome of their own authors, to the Heretics their | or drinking any more after the prieſt has cloſ 
the meal by, the ſign of the croſs, and the re- 


neighbours, who have ſown thoſe tares amongſt | 
cital of ſome prayers. Dandini, the pope's nun- 


them, and even prevailed on ſome of the Ma- | 

ronites to embrace their erroneous tenets ; and || cio informs us, that the Maronite prieſts ſay but 
thus, although the Maronites inſiſt, that they | one maſs a day in one place, and that ſome of 
them perform_ it bare- foot; that on their faſt- 


have never deviated from the true faith, yet it ; 
muſt be acknowledged, that there have been ſome || days they do not ſay maſs till noon, and durin 
Lent, till two or three hours before ſun-ſet. Mo 


of their countrymen, who have maintained the | | 
of them, continues he, ſpread their fingers as 


very ſame principles as the Jacobites. Peter, he, f 
patriarch of the Maronites, in a letter of his to | wide after conſecration. as before, and make no 
cardinal Caraffa, aſſures him, that the errors || ſcruple of touching any thing whatſoever. 

The women are never placed at church amongſt 


which have crept into ſome of their writings, | nen | 
ought to be imputed to their neighbours. | the men. The latter place themſelves at the 
H h h h upper 


| 
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upper end of the church, the former at the lower, 
as near aspoſſible to the door; that they may with- 
draw as ſoon as divine ſervice is over, and be ſeen 
by nobody: And father Beſſon informs us, that 
the men have not only diſtinct places from the 
vomen, but different curates. Dandini the miſ- 
ſionary, however aſſures us, that the women viſit 
the convents, walk round their gardens and eat 
and lodge there. * 
We have already obſerved, that the Maronites 
never publiſh the banns of Nee as the Eu- 
ropeans do. They have no recourſe to their pro- 


= pariſh prieſt, when they want to be married, 


ut without any diſtinction, make uſe of the, firſt 


they can find. To conclude, they never regiſter 


the names of the bridegroom or bride, nor of the 
witneſſes, nor in ſhort the time when, or the place 


where their nuptials are ſolemnized, which ſhame- 


ful neglect gives a ſanction to divers ill practices 


amongſt them. | 


Extreme unction is like wiſe omitted by them, 


and their ſick perſons who are paſt recovery are 
equally diſregarded ; for after they have ſupplied 
them 'with a croſs and a little incenſe they let 
them expire without any further ceremony. They 
bemoan the loſs of the dead, with outcries and 
hideous lamentations, accompanied with many 
contorſions; which is a demonſtration, as we 
have before obſerved, that all people oblerve the 
cuſtoms peculiar to their reſpective countries. 
There are no proviſions, for decency ſake, dreſſed 
for ſome conſiderable time at the houſe of the 
deceaſed. The relations and friends bring vic- 
tuals and drink with them, and there eat with, 
and endeavour to alleviate the ſorrows of the 
mourners. 

In their funerals they have many cuſtoms, en- 
tirely Heatheniſh, which 1s not much to be won- 
dered at, when we conſider how long it is ſince, 
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the goſpel was firſt preached among them; for 
every thing, let it be ever ſo valuable is ſoon 
corrupted, when men introduce into it ſomething 
inconſiſtent with it. It was owing to this, that 
all the innovations we meet with in the different 
profeſſions, forms, ſyſtems, rites and ceremonies 
of the Chriſtian religion took place. The Roman 
Catholics have gratified ambition by policy; the 
Greeks, by apuſillanimous meanneſs, have nouriſh- 


ed ignorance; the Ruſſians, notwithſtanding all 


the real, or pretended improvements they have 
made in the arts of war, and in commerce, yet 
pay very little regard to the intereſts of religion, 
which is the grand ornament of human life. The 
real truth is, the Ruſſians are more eager to imi- 
tate the follies of their neighbours, than make any 
improvement upon their own manners; and the 
Greeks in the Levant, have neither learning, 
knowledge, virtue, fortitude, nor ambition. The 
picture here drawn is undoubtedly in ſable 
ſhades, but while the author writes he feels as a 


man, and pities as a Chriſtian. He is affected to 


find that the moſt divine knowledge in the 
world, ſhould be in a manner totally neg- 


lected, or at leaſt but little regard paid to it. 
But if it is ſo in Ruſſia, where power is not want- 


ing, and in Greece, where the oppreſſed people 
pay little regard to their eternal intereſts; what 
ſhall we ſay of theſe nominal Chriſtians, of whom 
we have now given an account. However, to 
conclude this melancholy detail, we ſhall men- 
tion the rites and ceremonies of another ſect, 
which although called Chriſtian, ſcarcely de- 
ſerves that name, but indeed they have different 
appellations, which are not worth being attended 
to. A general account of theſe people will na- 
turally lead us to the Tartars and Mahometans, 
according to the plan laid down in the begin- 
ning. | 205 — 


— 


Of the NAS SERIES, KELBITEsS, and 
CHRISTIANS of st. JOHN. 


HE Naſſeries are to be diſtinguiſhed 
| from the Nazariens, or, as the Maho- 
| metans call them, Naſſairious, who con- 
ſtitute a ſe& amongſt the diſciples of Ali. The 
Mahometan Nazariens are of opinion, that the 
deity'can unite itſelf corporally with the human 
nature. Upon this principle, borrowed from the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem, they believe that the deity is 
ſtrictly united with ſeveral of their imaginary 
ſaints or Mahometan prophets, and particularly 
with Ali. The Naſſeries of whom we are ſpeak- 
ing, are in truth neither Mahometans nor C 
tians. What follows is the cleareſt account we 
can find of the Naſſeries: Kelbia is the name of 
a country inhabited by theſe Naſſeries, a name 


which in Italian is Chriſtiannaccio, that is to ſay, L ſuſpicion, . 


* 


hriſ- | 


a bad Chriſtian. The extent of the country 
where they reſide is two days journey in length, 
and the ſame in breadth by the ſea coaſt, from 
Tortoza to Laodicea, Theſe Naſſeries are very 
much addicted to pilfering and ſtealing ; but in 
other reſpects they are very chaſte. Their wo- 
men appear abroad unyeiled, which is a cuſtom 


obſerved by none of the eaſtern nations but them- 
ſelves, If a ſtranger happens to pals by, and de- 


ſires to be directed in his way, a courteous young 
damſel will ſometimes accompany him for three 
or four miles together ; but this is attended with 
dangerous conſequences, for ſhould the traveller 
chance to caſt, an amorous glance upon his indul- 
gent guide, ſo as to create in her the leaſt 
he will murder him if ſhe can, or 
ö otherwiſe, 


v 
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otherwiſe, by her cries, alarm the neighbourhood, | 


who will aſſaſſinate him for her. The ſame hap- 
ns when the women fit at table in a private 
amily. They deteſt the Mahometans, and their 
Alcoran, notwithſtanding they affect being called 
Turks, to ſecure them from their tyranny and 
oppreſſion. The ſecrets of their religion are not 
much known; for their women and common 
eople are abſolutely enjoined not to learn it. 
None but the Santons, and thoſe perſons whoſe 
peculiar province it is to read prayers, to teach 
the creed, &c. are entitled to that privilege, 
They have a goſpel, which 1s read to them by 
one of their elders'; and, as we are informed, 
they believe in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity; 
they obſerve Eaſter, and ſeveral other Chriſtian 
feſtivals ; the Nativity of our Bleſſed, Saviour, 
the Circumciſion, and the Epiphany. , New 
Year's Day they call Iſtrenes, which doubtleſs is 
4 corruption of the French term Etrenes, that is, 
a New Year's Gift, and they have a peculiar ve- 
neration likewiſe for St. Barbara. Their aſſem- 
blies are very private; they pronounce ſeveral 
prayers over the wine, which is diſtributed 
amongſt all that are preſent. They obſerve no 
faſts, and abſtain from nothing but eating the fe- 
males of all living creature whatſoever. It is 
very obſervable, that they ſwear by St. Matthew 
and St. Simon, though they are perfect ſtrangers 
to the hiſtory of either of them, and they have 
likewiſe a church, much like one of ours. | 
This obſcure people, though planted in the 
yery centre of Syria, ſeem to have ſomething of 
the Mahometan, the ' antient Perſian and the 
Chriſtian in them. They eat no ſwine's fleſh 
with the firſt; they pay divine adoration, as 
ſome authors aſſure us, to the ſun, according to 


the cuſtom of the ſecond ; and in deriſion of the 


Turks abſtinence, they drink wine with the 
the third ;. and what is ſtill more remarkable, 
they pray for the coming of Chriſt. Arabic 1s 
their mother-tongue. They conſtantly carry about 
them Taliſmanic billets for the preſervation of 
their health; but this is a ſuperſtitious cuſtom 
which prevails throughout the eaſt. | 
There is little or no difference, in all proba- 
bility, between the Naſſeries and the Kelbins, or 
Kelbites, which appellation ſignifies dogs, and 
was given them out of contempt, But we find 
likewiſe that they were ſo called, from the wor- 
ſhip which they paid'to a black dog. The reader 
is deſired, however, to remember, that the an- 


tients have made mention of the Calbii, as inha- , 


bitants of mount Libanus. We are indebted to 
Hide for this obſervation, and the Amedians, 
who are deſcribed by ſeveral other hiſtorians, as 
a kind of Barbarians, without the leaſt civil, or 
_ eccleſiaſtical government, and who reſide in the 
foreſts and cavernsof mount Libanus, profeſs like- 
wiſe an intermixture of Mahometaniſm and 
Chriſtianity; and though they chuſe rather to ſay 
they are Mahometans than Chriſtians, are not- 
withſtanding ſworn enemies to the former: Theſe 
Amedians, whom Hide calls Homeidians, may 
very probably be the ſame people as the Naſſe- 
ries; and we very much queſtion, whether the 
Druſes, of whom we ſhall in the next place 


give ſome ſhort account, differ much from 
either. | 


— 
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Some are of opinion, that theſe Druſes, ſays 
father Beſſon very, ſagely, whom we have juſt 
quoted on the ſubject of the Naſſeries, were ori- 
Fo NARYES of the city of Dreux, the ancient 
cat of the Druids; and there ſtill remains amongſt 
them, if we may rely on his veracity, abundance 
of that warlike temper of the Engliſh, which ren- 
dered our anceſtors ſo formidable to the Infidels; 
Theſe people, who are the remains of thoſe Chriſ- 
tians who went to the holy wars, entrenched 
themſelves in mount Libanus, and Antilibanus, 
where for a long while they bravely maintained 
their rights and liberties, as well as their religion; 
till a falſe apoſtle preached a new law to them, 
and left behind him a diſſertation upon wiſdom, 
entitled Achme. Theſe are the words of father 
Beſſon, but this honeſt miſſionary, in all proba- 
bility, never heard, that the Druſes are taken 
notice of in Herodotus. 'The Mahometans fre- 
quently call the Druſes of mount Libanus, Mol- 
hedites, an Arabian term, ſignifying profligate 
wretches, or according to Herbelot's conſtruc- 
tion of it, men who have renounced Mahome- 
taniſm, and turned to ſome other ſect. This ap- 
pellation, however, of Molhedites, more parti- 
cularly denoted a ſect of Iſmaelians, which ren- 
dered themſelves formerly very famous in Aſia, 
particularly in Perſia, Aſſyria, and the parts ad- 
Jacent, where their ſovereigns for a- long time 
were diſtinguiſhed by the title of kings of the 
Aſſaſſins. This prince, our ancient hiſtorians 
call the old man of the mountain, for want of 
knowing, that the term Gebal, which ſignifies 
a mountain, 1s the name which the Arabians have - 
given to a particular province in Perſia. The 
Iſmaelian Aſſaſſins were likewiſe called Bathe- 
nians., Herbelot informs us, that Bathen ſigni- 
fies the ſecret knowledge of myſteries, and their 
illumination. Now as the blind obedience of 
theſe Aſſaſſins, was grounded on a kind of illu- 
mination, or rather enthuſiaſm, the origin where- 
of was the reward of Paradiſe, and the promiſe 
of a ſtate of everlaſting bliſs made to all ſuch 
as entirely devoted themſelves to death and 
ſlaughter, and were ready at all times to embrue 
their hands in blood where and whenever their 
prince ſhall pleaſe to command them. It is on 
this account, in our humble opinion, that they 
have been called Bathenians; as ſome now a-days 
call ſeveral ſorts of enthuſiaſts and fanatics, men 
of illumination. 5 | 
Purchas, and ſeveral other authors, give us a 
very infamous character of theſe Druſes. They 
live, ſay they, in conſtant practice of the 
enormous fin of inceſt. At their moſt ſolemn 
feſtivals they lie together promiſcuouſly, fathers 
with their daughters, and brothers with their 
ſiſters. They are of opinion, that the ſouls of 
the righteous enter into the bodies of new born 
infants, but that the ſoul of a wicked man re- 
ſides in a dog. What we have further to add, with 
reſpect to the morals and religious tenets of theſe 
Druſes will not be altogether ſo odious. Notwith- 
ſtanding they call themſelves Chriſtians, none of 
them are baptized, on the contrary many are cir- 
cumciſed. However, they have ſome idea of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and believe that there will be re- 
wards and puniſhments in a future ſtate. Father 


Beſſon, reduces their creed to the ſeven following 
articles 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
: 
* 
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articles. Firſt, To be a Chriſtian with the Chriſ- 
tians, a Jew with the Jews, and a Turk with the 
Turks. Secondly, Never to pray to God, be- 
cauſe he knows our neceſſities before we aſk him. 
Thirdly, To honour the four evangeliſts and read 
their goſpels. But they have no ceremonies, nor 
any religious aſſemblies. The two churches or 
Moſques, which were ſubſiſting in father Beſſon's 


time, were not made uſe of for the exerciſe of 


any religious duties. Fourthly, To honour our 


Lord Jefus Chriſt, and his Mother the Bleſſed 


Virgin, and to be mindful of the law of Maho- 
met. Fifthly, To confeſs themſelves, the men 
to the men, and the women to the women. Sixth- 
ly, To receive the communion, which conſiſts of 
a ſmall piece of bread dipped in mulled wine, The 
ſeventh relates principally to their monks, who, 
as our miſſionary aſſures us, are very ſtrict in their 
faſting, and live retired in deſarts, which they 
notwithſtanding ſometimes abandon for the pro- 
mulgation of their Achme. Theſe Druſes abhor 
and deteſt uſury to that degree, that they waſh 
all the money, which they receive for fear it ſhould 
have contracted a kind of pollution in paſſing 
through the hands of ſome mercileſs uſurers. 

We ſhall here introduce the Curdes, otherwiſe 
called Turcomans, after the Druſes. Theſe Cur- 
des are for the generality a parcel of ſtrollers and 
vagabonds: And perhaps it may be ſaid, without 
any manner of injuſtice, that their religion is as 
uncertain as the place of their abode. Some have 
obſerved, that the footſteps of Manicheiſm are 
plainly to be diſcerned amongſt the Curdes-Jafi- 
dies ; for they acknowledge, as we are informed, 
two principles, and call the devil their doctor, or 
head; and pay no divine adoration to the Deity, 
though they acknowledge his exiſtence. This 1s 
at leaſt a reflection caſt upon them by the Chriſ- 
tians and Mahometans, who are equally their im- 
placable enemies. Some likewiſe confound theſe 
Jaſidies with the Kelbins, and affert, that they 
have a peculiar veneration for black, as being the 
colour of the devil. The Chriſtians, as we are 
informed, frequently divert themſelves with mak- 
ing a circle of earth round theſe Jaſidies, who 
are afraid to leap the walls of their imaginary 
priſons, till the circle be broken, and all the 
time they are thus confined, the Chriſtians, with 
a ſneer, bid them damn the devil. 

The Chriſtians of St. John are, for the gene- 
rality, confounded with the Sabeans. We ſhall not 
here expatiate on the religion of the latter. As 
for the former they derive their denomination 
from their baptiſm, and from the peculiar vene- 
ration which they have for St. John the baptiſt. 
De la Valla is of opinion, that theſe Chriſtians 
might poſſibly be the remains of the ancient Jews, 
who received the baptiſm of St. John. Their 
religion ſeems to be a compound of the Jewiſh, 
Chriſtian, and Mahometan. Tavernier, is more 
copious and particular in ſpeaking of theſe Chriſ- 
tians than any other traveller whatſoever, and 


ſays, that there are abundance of them at Balſara, 


or Baſſora, and the parts adjacent. We ſhall 
therefore give the reader, in this place, an abridg- 
ment of his account of them, and of the moſt 
material facts mentioned by other travellers. 
The Chriſtians of St. John, at firſt inhabited 
the country about Jordan, but ſome time after 


the deceaſe of Mahomet, the perſecutions of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Caliphs his ſucceſſors obliged them to fly for re. 
fuge into Meſopotamia and Chaldea. There 
they were under the juriſdiction. of the patriarch 
of Babylon, but at the cloſe of the fifteenth, or 
the beginning of the ſixteenth century they dif- 
ſented from him. They reſide in no city or town, 
but what is built upon the banks of ſome river, 
and their biſhops ſay, that there are near twenty 
five thouſand families at leaſt of thoſe Chriſtians 
in thoſe parts. Their belief is very fabulous, and 
full of the groſſeſt errors, extracted from a book 
which they call the Divan. The Perſians and 
Arabians call them Sabi, but in the ſequel of 
this diſſertation we ſhall ſhew that there is a wide 
difference between the Sabeans and the Chriſtians 
of St. John. As for the latter, they diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by the name of Mendai-Jahia, that 
is, the diſciples of St. John, and aſſure us that 
they have received from him their faith, their 
religious treatiſes, and their cuſtoms. They ce- 
lebrate a folemn feſtival once a year, which is 
continued five days ſucceſſively; at which time 


they preſent themſelves in a numerous body be- 


fore their biſhops to receive, or more properly 
ſpeaking, to repeat this baptiſm of St. John. 
They never baptize in any place but in rivers, 
and at no time but on a Sunday; for on that day 
the validity of their baptiſm entirely depends, 
though an infant ſhould be in danger of death. 
The infant before he is baptized, is brought to 
church, where the biſhop reads ſome prayers over 
him, ſuitable to the occaſion. From thence the 
infant is carried to a river, where both the men 


.and the women who are preſent at the ceremony 


go up to their knees in water with the biſhop. 
The form of their baptiſm runs thus. In the 
©* name of the Lord, the firſt and moſt ancient 
© of the world, the Almighty, who knew all our 
actions before the beginning of light, &c“ 
After that, he throws water upon the infant three 
times ſucceſſively, and after a third aſperſion, as 
ſoon as the biſhop, or ſome prieſt his aſſiſtant begins 
to read again, the godfather, that is, the perſon 
who has the child in his arms, plunges him into 
the water. | : 
This is the ceremony of their baptiſm, which 
is performed, as is evident, in the name of God 
only; for they neither acknowledge Jeſus Chriſt 
to be God, nor the Son of God, but look on him 
as a perſon far inferior to St. John the baptiſt. 
We are informed, however, that they call him, 
as the Mahometans do, the Spirit of God. They 
acknowledge, according to Tavernier, that Jeſus 
Chriſt became man, to deliver us from the guilt 
of ſin, but im he was conceived in the womb 
of the Bleſſed Virgin by the influence of the wa- 
ter of ſome particular fountain of which ſhe drank, 
that afterwards the Jews would fain have crucifi- 
ed him, but that he vaniſhed out of their fight, 
and left only an apparition which they crucified 
in his ſtead. In ſhort, every thing they ſay, both 
with relation to Jeſus Chriſt and his Miſſion, is 
all a medley of abſurd and ridiculous fiction con- 
tained in their Divan, nor have they a better 
notion of the third perſon in the ſacred trinity. 
This Divan of theirs, is, as we-are informed, 
the only book which is now extant amongſt them; 
for their ancient ſacred books, which were writ- 
ten in Syriac, are all loſt. In this Divan, how- 


ever, is compriſed their doctrines, and the myſte- 
ries 


ries of their religion. God is there deſcribed as a 
corporeal being, and as having one ſon, whoſe 
name was Gabriel. Their angels and their de- 
mons are all corporeal likewiſe, ſome male and 
ſome female. They marry, and propagate, and 
believe that God created the world by the miniſ- 
try of Gabriel, and was aſſiſted in that operation 
by fifty thoufand demons. They believe the 
world floats upon the water like a foot- ball, and 
the celeſtial ſpheres are ſurrounded with water; 
the ſun and the moon ſail round about it in their 
reſpective veſſels. The earth was ſo fruitful at 
the firſt moment of its creation, that what was 
ſown in the morning was fit to be gathered in the 
evening. Gabriel taught Adam the art of huſ- 
bandry, but his firſt tranſgreſſion made him for- 
get the inſtructions which were given him, and 
he could recover no more of it than we know at 

reſent. The other world is infinitely more 
b and more perfect than this, but in all 
other reſpects, much like it. The inhabitants of 
it eat and drink, and there are cities, houſes, and 
churches in which the ſpirits perform divine ſer- 
vice, ſing, and play upon muſical inſtruments. 
The demons attend a ſick man at the time of his 
death, and conduct his ſoul through a road, 
where there are innumerable wild beaſts: If 
the deceaſed was a righteous perſon, his ſoul is 
admitted immediately into the preſence of God, 
having trodden under foot thoſe ſavage creatures 
who ſought to impede his journey. On the other 
hand, the ſoul of a wicked man is almoſt torn 
in pieces by thoſe ſavages before it is qualified 
for its admiſſion into the divine preſence. At 
the laſt day, two angels ſhall weigh impartially 
the actions of all 1 in a ballance; but there 
ſhall be a general pardon for all thoſe of their 
ſet. They ſhall be one day ſaved after they 
have ſuffered the puniſhments due to their de- 
merits. This is the whole ſubſtance of their 
doctrine. | 
Some hiſtorians tell us, that they have a pe- 
culiar veneration for the croſs, and that they are 
frequently making the ſign of it. The world, 
according to their notion, is a croſs; becauſe it 
is divided into four parts. They ſay there are 
ſeveral croſſes in the ſun and the moon; nay, 
that the maſt of the veſſel in which the former 
fails is Ilikewiſe a croſs. 


ſerved, their moſt illuſtrious ſaint; but however, 
not the only one, for they acknowledge likewiſe 
the ſanctity of Zacharias, Elizabeth, the Bleſſed 
Virgin, and the twelve Apoſtles. We ſhall not 
here introduce a tedious detail of the incredible 
miracles, which either preceded, or accompani- 
ed the nativity of St. John, nor of thoſe which 
are aſcribed to the beforementioned Zacharias 
and Elizabeth, the parents of St. John, nor of 
the abſurd romantic life of this forerunner of 
Jeſus Chriſt, As to all theſe particulars, we 
ſhall refer the curious reader to Tavernier, for 
according to their traditions, the ſepulchre of St. 
John is near Chuſter in the province of Chuſi— 
ſtan, where there are multitudes of theſe Chriſ- 
tians of St. John. 


The ſacerdotal habit of their prieſts is a kind 
of red ſtole over a ſurplice, and they have the 
different degrees of prieſts and biſhops amongſt 
them, but they have no eſtabliſhed rule, no ce- 
_ | 
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St. John the baptiſt is, as we have already ob- 


| 
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remony, in ſhort, no religious rites obſerved b7 
any Chriſtians, to create och difference between 
their ſuperior and inferior clergy. Children ſuc= 
ceed their parents in the miniſterial office; and 
if a prieſt dies without iſſue, the next akin is pro- 
moted to his place. The biſhop himſelf very 
frequently recommends his own ſon to the peo- 
ple, who firſt ele& him, and then preſent him 
in form to his father to conſecrate him: This 
ordination conſiſts in ſome particular prayers, 
which are ſaid for fix of ſeven days over the poſ- 
tulant or novice, who is obliged to faſt all the 
time. The ſon may ſucceed his father if he be 
but ſixteen or ſeventeen years of age; and all 
theſe eccleſiaſtics are obliged to marry, but then 
their brides muſt all be virgins. Neither can 
any one be promoted to eccleſiaſtical dignities, 
unleſs his mother was found a virgin, when firſt 
married. All theſe prieſts wear long hair and a 
{mall croſs upon their clothes. Their ſacrament 
of the euchariſt, and their maſs, if they may 
properly be called ſuch, conſiſt in the obſervance 
of the following cuſtom. They take a ſmall 
cake, kneaded with wine made of raiſins infuſ- 
ed in water, and with oil: The flower and the 
wine repreſent the body and blood of our Bleſſed 
Lord; the oil, which is the emblem of that cha- 
rity and grace which accompanies the ſacrament, 
is a repreſentation of the people. For the con- 
ſecration of the whole, they pronounce ſevetal 
long prayers over this cake, which tend to the 
praiſe and glory of God, without making any 
mention of the body of our Bleſſed Lord, there 
being no abſolute neceſlity for it, as they ſay, 
ſince God Almighty knows their intention. After 
that, they carry the cake in proceſſion, and wheri 
that ceremony is over, the celebrant diſtributes 
it amongſt the people. | 
Beſides this grand feſtival of which we have 
been ſpeaking, and which laſts for five days ſuc- 
ceſſively, they have another that holds three days, 
appointed for the commemoration of the creation 
of the world, and the parent of mankind; and 
another of the ſame duration kept in Auguſt, 
called the feſtival of St. John. We ſhall take no 
notice of their faſts, nor of their oblation of a 
ram, which they ſacrifice in a hut, compoſed of 
palm-branches, and purified beforehand with wa- 
ter, incenſe and ſundry prayers; but one of the 
molt important ceremonies of their religion, is 
the ſacrifice of the hen. A prieſt, known to have 
kept his chaſticy, and for being the ſon of one 
who was an approved virgin at her nuptials, is 
the only perſon who 1s entitled to the celebration 
of this fecrifice. In order to the due perfor- 
mance of which the prieſt repairs to the bank of 
ſome river, dreſt in all his ſacerdotal ornaments, 
which are white linnen garments which he throws 
over him, another with which he girds his loins, 
and a third, which is his ſtole. Thus equipped, 
he takes the chicken, plunges it in the water for 
its better purification, and turning his face to- 
wards the eaſt, he cuts its head off, holding the 
fowl by the neck till it has done bleeding. Dur- 
ing the time of the blood's trickling down on the 
round, the prieſt repeats ſeveral times the fol- 
re prayer, with abundance of fervour and 
devotion, and lifting up his eyes to heaven; 
« In the name of the Lord, may this flelh be a 
te bleſſing to all thoſe who ſhall partake — 
Iii: No 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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No woman, nor layman muſt preſume to kill any 
hens. The former are prohibited, becauſe they 
look upon them as perſons impure, and who for 
the ſame reaſon, according to Tavernier, are ex- 
cluded from the church. They obſerve much 
the ſame ceremony in killing their ſheep, and 
3 fiſh : But they are not ſo punctual as to the 
ens. 

Theſe miniſters, or prieſts of St. John, are, it 
ſeems, butchers by profeſſion, for as they ima- 
gine no perſon pure and undefiled but themſelves, 
they will never drink our of a cup, that any one, 
who is not of their own ſect, has before made uſe 
of; and if a ſtranger has uſed it, it is immedi- 
ately broke to pieces, for fear any of the faithful 
ſhould be ſo unfortunate as to be defiled by drink- 
ing after them. They have alſo an inveterate 
averſion to any thing that is blue, becauſe, fay 
they, the Jews, who were confcious by their re- 
velation, that the baptiſm of St. John would 
aboliſh their law, threw a large quantity of in- 
digo into the river Jordan, in order to defile the 
waters : This prophanation of them had hindred 
St. John from baptizing Jeſus Chriſt, had not 
God Almighty prevented the malicious intention 
of the Jews, and ſent an angel to draw ſome 
water out of the river whilſt it remained pure and 
undefiled. This is the received opinion of the 
vulgar, but their averſion, in reality, ariſes from 
the dog's dung which is thrown into the com- 
poſition of this colour; a dog being looked upon 
by the Chriſtians of St. John as a very unclean 
animal. The averſion which they have to the 
Mahometans, their ancient perſecutors, gives 
them likewiſe an equal diſtaſte to any thing that 
is green, which is the ſacred colour of Mahomet. 

We ſhall now proceed to the nuptial ceremonies, 
The prieſt and the relations of the intended bride- 
groom wait on the young lady propoſed to his 


bride, in order to aſk her, whether ſhe is a vir- | 


gin or not; her anſwer is foreſeen ; She ſays, yes; 
but ſhe is not believed upon her bare affirmation, 
She is obliged to take her ſolemn oath; the 
prieſt's wife ſearches her, and gives in her depo- 
ſition likewiſe upon oath. After which, the 
bridegroom and the bride are conducted to a ri- 
ver, and there baptized. As ſoon as they are 
come within a ſmall ſpace of the bridegroom's 
houſe, he takes his bride by the hand, and con- 
ducts her to the door, and after that returns with 
her to the ſame place where the ceremony began, 
which he repeats ſeven times ſucceſſively, the 

rieſt following them all the time, and reading 
in his ritual ſeveral prayers. Then they go into 
the houſe, where they are ſeated by the prieſt un- 
der a canopy with their heads and ſhoulders cloſe 
to each other, whilſt he reads a long ſervice over 
them which is followed with 2 leſſon out of their 
Faal, or a book of divination, which he con- 
ſults in order to find out the critical minute for 
a happy conſummation of their nuptials. As ſoon. 
as that is over, both parties wait upon the bi- 
ſhop, and the huſband depoſes before him, 
that he is well ſatisfied, that he found his wife a 
virgin; and then the biſhop marries them, puts 
ſeveral rings upon their fingers, and baptizes 
them again. If the bridegroom finds himſelf 


deceived, as to his wife's virginity, and is not- | 


withſtanding determined to wed her, he muſt 


make his applications to a prieſt, and not to the || him only; and to love their neighbours as them- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| muſt be allowed to be extremely juſt, pure and 


biſhop to compleat the ceremony. But the peg. 
ple are ſo fond of being married by the biſhop, 
and it is ſuch an infamy to have the ceremony 
performed by any one elſe of inferior dignity, 
that a marriage with one who 1s diſcovered to 
have loſt her honour before-hand, but very ſel- 
dom, if ever, holds good. 

Taverner gives for a reaſon of this ſtri& en. 

uiry with eſpe to the virginity of their wives, 
hi right of the bridegroom which he ought to 
maintain with the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity : 
To which we may add, that the honour and in- 
tereſt of families in a great meaſure depend upon 
it, and they deſign, by this prudent precaution, 
as our traveller expreſſes it, to bridle their daugh- 
ters. Theſe Chriſtians of St. John are allowed 
to marry ſeveral wives, but only of their own 
family, and their own tribe, and this cuſtom is 
derived from the Jews, for their widows are not 
allowed to marry again, and their men are de- 
barred the invaluable privilege of putting away 
their wives. . 

We ſhall cloſe this diſſertation with an ac- 
count of a pretended ſect, called the Abra- 
hamites, who, if we credit an anonymous tra- 
veller's voyages printed in the year 1724, are alſo 
to be met with in Egypt ; but we ſuſpett the ve- 
racity of the author, ſince no traveller but him- 
ſelf, as we know of, ever made any mention of 
theſe deiſts of Egypt. Beſides, the way of think= 
ing of theſe Abrahamites is, in our opinion, fo 
conformable to that of thoſe freethinkers who 
dogmatize in England and Holland, without the 
leaſt apprehenſion either of dragoons, gallies, or 
inquiſitions, that it is very probable, he has 
formed his Abrahamites upon the ſame model. 
Moreover, the character of this bold adventurer, 
and of thoſe who aſſiſted him in the method of 
compiling his romantic treatiſe, is very different; 
but though the general idea which is entertained 
of them, will never prejudice any one in favour 
of that performance, we ſhall notwithſtanding 
include the fundamental tenets of theſe imagi- 
nary ſectaries. 

The Abrahamites, who are very few, ac- 
knowledge no other law but that of nature, 
which God, they ſay, delivered to Abraham, 
from whom, as they pretend, they originally de- 
ſcended. They conſtantly read thoſe ſacred books, 
wherein the hiſtory of the creation is included, 
though widely different from that of Moſes, 
which they look upon as a meer romance. As 
to Moſes, the Abrahamites are of opinion, that 
he was the ableſt and moſt learned phyſician, and 
beſt chymiſt till that time; that his miracles were 
wholly due to his extraordinary {kill in phyſic and 
chemiſtry. They do not look upon him as a 
prophet, but as a wile legiflator, and compare 
him to the law giver of the Chineſe. Jeſus 
Chriſt, whoſe law we have corrupted, never, ſay 
they, pretended to be God ; his morals, however, 


refined, The fathers of the church were men 
either too illiterate or too hypocritical. The 
Abrahamites reflect very ſeverely upon the cere- 
monies, the divine worſhip, and the feſtivals of 
the Chriſtians. - They deſpiſe and turn to ridicule 
the myſteries of Chriſtianity : and to conclude, 
they affect to worſhip one fupreme Being, and 


ſelves ; 


ſelves ; yet think their deſtiny uncertain, and 
look upon the immortality of the ſoul only as a 
modern ſyſtem, yet comfortable and grounded 
upon reaſon. | 

From all that has been ſaid concerning theſe 
Greeks, whom thoſe who dwell in the Levant 
call Schiſmatics, we may draw the following 
uſeful reflections. Firſt, that as the corruptions 
among them are in ſome meaſure univerſal, ſo 
this, as an effect, muſt have originally flowed from 
a cauſe of the ſame extenſive nature. For had 
not the whole Chriſtian world been at one time 
totally hn ef in ſentiments concerning the 
truth, thoſe fatal effects would not now have been 
diſcovered or felt. — 

Secondly, the leaſt deviation from the truth in 
religion, or in morals, is generally attended with 
the moſt fatal conſequences. Complaiſance to the 
Heathens, and the vain ambition of making nu- 
merous converts, induced the Chriſtians, after 
the time of Conſtantine the Great, to adopt many 
idolatrous ceremonies. The progreſs was gra- 
dual, and the poiſon ſpread itſelf furiouſly, till 
the goſpel of Chriſt became little better than a 
ſyſtem of Heatheniſm. In all theſe corrupted 
churches, where poverty, in all temporal things 
is -conſpicuous, and where 1gnorance is rather 
ſought after than avoided ; we find the wretched 
people fond of image worſhip, and a thouſand 
other fopperies. | 

Thirdly, as the corruption was gradual, and 
is now become as it were inveterate, a reforma- 
tion muſt likewiſe be gradual. How far diſtant 
that period of time may be, no man can ſay. It 
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zit 
is much to be wiſhed for by all thoſe who ſeek to 
promote the happineſs of their fellow creatures; 
in time and in eternity; and conliſtent with the 
divine perfections we may hope for it. God may 
in juſtice puniſh men, by withdrawing his favours 
when they forſake his laws and deſpiſe his ordi- 
nances; but no ſooner do they return to their 
duty, like the prodigal in the goſpel; tha they 
are received by him with open arms of affec- 
tion. | | ; 

Luaſtly, let us as Proteſtants, who are favoure 

with the holy ſcriptures and the goſpel in its 
purity, endeavour to ſet a proper value upon 
ſuch undeſerved and ineſtimable privileges; Let 
our conſciences never upbraid us with the hotrid 
ſin of ingratitude to our moſt generous bene 
factor, but let us ſhew ourſelves worthy of his 
mercies, by living as obedient children. And to 
conclude, let us conſider that we cannot give 4 
ſtronger proof of our gratitude for the favours 
and bleſſings he has beſtowed, than in praying 
that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to open the 
eyes of thoſe who lit in darkneſs, and in the re- 
gion and ſhadow of death. Ir is the character of 
the devil, to wiſh every creature as miſerable as 
himſelf ; but a Chriſtian of a noble, generous 
diſpoſition, knowing the happineſs of his own 
condition, wiſhes all mankind to be equally ſo: 
Our Saviour has commanded us to pray that his 
kingdom may come, the meaning of which 
words are, that we ſhould earneſtly deſire to ſee 


the goſpel promulgated over the whole of the 


habitable world, as an emblem of the kingdom 
of glory that muſt ſucceed it. 


An 


E are now, in the courſe of this work, 

W obliged to enter upon a melancholy 
ſubject indeed, we feel for the Heathen 

nations who know nothing of God or Chriſt 
Jeſus; but when we meet with a body of people 
who actually believe in Divine Revelation, but 
pay more regard to an impoſition than to the 
truth, we are apt to make uſe of the expreſſions 
recorded by Knowles, „O! why will ye believe 
© in lies.“ The moſt judicious of our Chriſtian 
commentators, whether antient or modern, are of 
opinion that the locuſts mentioned in Revela- 
tion ix. 3, allude in all reſpects to the Maho- 


metans. Nay, it would ſeem that there could 


be no manner of doubt concerning the truth of 
this opinion, eſpecially when we conſider the 
ſimilarity of circumſtances. Locuſts, as we are 
aſſured by the learned Dr. Shaw, come from the 
north to the ſouth of Aſia, in ſuch amazing 


numbers, that they even darken the air, and: it is 


well known, that firſt. the Arabians and then the 
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Turcumans, both of whom eſtabliſhed Mahome« 
taniſm, marched in ſuch armies together, that they 
carried deſtruction before them. Like the army 
of Xerxes they darkened the ſun, which circum- 
ſtance induced the Athenian to ſay, “ We ſhall 
ce fight in the ſhade.” | 
Again, to go on with the parallel, locuſts are 
produced by a corruption in the air, and all our 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians acknowledge, that — 
the ſixth century, the Chriſtian church was ſa 
much corrupted, particularly in the eaſt,” that 
little beſide the name was left. Poetry itſelf has 
been brought in to ſupport the aſſertion; for on 
this melancholy ſubject, Mr. Hughes wrote the 
ſiege of Damaſcus, one of the fineſt compoſitions 
this country ever produced. 52 70k 
As the ſwarms of locuſts deſtroy every herb of 
the field, and leave neither food for man nor beaſt, 
ſo in the ſame manner the Mahometans deſtroyed 
moſt of the remains of antiquity, and converted 
the Chriſtian churches into Moſques, Nay, they 
even 
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even deſtroyed the food neceſſary for the ſupport 
of the intellectual faculties, namely, books, and 
the ſeats of learning. The compariſon indeed, 
migkt be carried much farther, but the following 
narrative renders it unneceſſary. We ſhall there- 
fore begin with the life of the arch impoſtor 
Mahomet, and then proceed to deſcribe the cere- 
monies of his religion. ta 

Mahomet was born at Mecca, a city cf Arabia, 
and deſcended from the antient tribes of Kora- 
ſhites, who had long enjoyed the regal dignity, 
ſo that this impoſtor was far from being de- 
ſcended of ſuch mean parents as has been gene- 
rally repreſented. Indeed, it ſeldom happens, 
that men, who are no ways connected with illuſ- 
trious families,” are fired with that ſort of ambi- 
tion which creates a name. But when a man has 
been told that his anceſtors were revered for ac- 
tions, which have rendered their names famous, 
they are ſtimulated on to imitate them, or at 
leaſt to attempt to do ſo. 

The father of Mahomet was Abdollech of the 
royal family of Arabia, and his mother's name 
was Amena. He was born in the year of our 
Lord 571, Juſtin the ſecond, then emperor of 
Conſtantinople, and Cheroſs the firſt king of 
Perſia. It happened, however, from a variety of 
cauſes, that in his youth he was in very indigent 
circumſtances, for his father dying before he was 
two years of age, he was left in a manner deſti- 
tute of ſubſiſtence, and as for education in let- 
ters, it appears he had none. His mother died 
when he was about eight years of age, and then 
he was left to the care of his grandfather, who 
died within a year afterwards, and then Taleb 
his uncle took him under his protection, to bring 
him up as a merchant, a name much eſteemed 
among us at preſent, but at that time ſignifying 
a robber. | 
In this manner Mahomet was brought up till 
he arrived at years of maturity, and then he was 
ſent to conduct a caravan to Syria. It was in 
Boſtra, a city of Syria, that Mahomet was firſt 
taken notice of by a Neſtorian monk, whoſe 
name, according to the Chriſtian hiſtorians, was 
Sergius, but according to the Arabians, Bahira. 
But let his name be what it will, it is here neceſ- 
ſary to obſerve that this monk, who ſeems to have 
been an abandoned vagabond, ſaluted Mahomet 
in the crowd of merchants, and told him that he 
was to be the third light of the world. The 


law of Moſes, ſaid he, is now totally aboliſhed, 


the Chriſtians have corrupted their holy religion, 
and therefore God has raiſed you up to reform the 
world and eſtabliſh a pure religion.” There can- 
not remain the leaſt doubt but this declaration, 
fired with ambition the mind of our young ad- 


venturer, but for ſometime he concealed his real: 
ſentiments, till he was about twenty-five years of 


age, when he married Cadigha, a rich widow, in 


Mecca, who made over her whole fortune to him, 


and for three years longer he continued to travel 
with his caravan to Damaſcus. It was then that 
he began to form ſome hopes of making himſelf 
ſovere:gn over all the Arabian tribes, but he had 
many difficulties to ſtruggle with, the greateſt 
7 all being that of religion, or rather ſuper- 

ition. | ” 


Having maturely weighed all theſe circum- 
ſtances, he concluded that no project bid ſo fair || 
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as that of eſtabliſhing. a new form of religion. 
Many circumſtances concurred to facilitate his 
deſign ; for the Arabians his countrymen had al! 
that time little or no knowledge of religion, and 
as he had converſed with the Jews' and corrupt 
Chriſtians while he carried on merchandize with 
the Syrians and Egyptians, ſo he had learned as 
much as to enable him to form a new ſyſtem 
compoſed of all the errors of the Jews and 
Chriſtians, mixed with a confiderable ſhare of 
Heatheniſm. He had obferved, that the Arabians 
his countrymen, who attended him, were ac- 
quainted with ſome of the notions eſpouſed by 
the Syrian Chriſtians, and likewiſe with thoſe of 
the Jews, which naturally led their minds from 
idolatry, and rendered them ſuſceptable of any 
impoſtures, however erroneous in their nature, or 
pernicious in their tendency. 

He was now about thirty-eight years of age, 
but as his life had been extremely vicious, he, 
like an artful impoſtor, conſidered himſelf as 


under very delicate circumſtances. He therefore 


formed the reſolution of withdrawing from com- 
pany, and ſpending part of his time in the deſert, 
under pretence that he was employed in heavenly 
exerciſes. The place he went to was a cave near 
Mecca, called the cave of Hira, and there it was 
he firſt formed his alcoran, which he had drawn 


up in writing by ſome of his aſſociates, particu- 


mentioned. | 
In the evenings he returned home, and told his 
wife what revelations had been made to him, 


larly Sergius the monk, whom we have already 


and his deſign in doing ſo was to induce her to 


bring the women over to his party. At firſt his 
wife did not believe thoſe ſtories, which grieved 
Mahomet conſiderably ; but as he acted conſiſ- 
tent with the character of impoſtors in gene- 
ral, ſo he prevailed with a fugitive vagabond 


monk to tell her that he had had the fame re- 


velation intimated to him. This had ſuch an 
effect on the woman, that ſhe renounced her 
former religion and became a proſelyte to that 
ſyſtem of impoſture firſt invented by her huſband. 

Having gained his ehd fo. far, he continued 
his auſterities during two years longer, till he 
had arrived at the age of forty, and then he 
acquired ſuch a reputation for ſanctity, that he took 
upon himſelf the name of apoſtle of God, ſetting 
forth that he was come to reform the world, by 
eſtabliſhing a divine revelation from God. For 


four years longer, he did not venture to make 


his opinions public, contenting himſelf with con- 
verſing with a few friends in private, and. there 
he procured ſuch an influence oyer them that 
they became his diſciples, believing that all he 
taught them was truth. Zagad, one of his ſlaves, 


having embraced this new religion, Mahomet 
granted him his pardon, and ever ſince it has 


been a maxim among the Mahometans, that 
when a ſlave who is of another religion ſubmits 
to be circumciſed, and to embrace the Alcoran, 
he is then made free. This was carrying the 


principles of liberty to a greater extent than 


amongſt the Jews of old, but there are ſuch a 
variety of different circumſtances in the moral 
government of this world, that unleſs we attend 
to them with care, we can never form a proper 
conception. 


And here it is neceſſary to obſerve, that Ma- 
homet 


homet firſt laid the foundation of his religion at 
the ſame time that the biſhop of Rome, by vir- 
tue of a grant from the tyrant Phocas, aſſumed 
the title of univerſal head of the church, and 
thereupon claimed to himſelf that ſupremacy 
which he and his predeceſſors have ever ſince 
been endeavouring to eſtabliſh over the church 
of Chriſt. Nay, it may be farther added, that 
both endeavoured to eſtabliſh ſovereignty by 
impoſture, and ſupport themſelves by coercive 
meaſures. Mahometaniſm was propagated by fire 
and ſword ; popiſh idolatry by the ſame means. 

Mahomet, having procured a conſiderable num- 
ber of diſciples, began to publiſh his opinions 
openly to the people of Mecca, and the firſt 
doctrine that he taught among them was, that 
there was but one God, and that he only is to be 
worſhipped ; that all idols ſhould be taken away, 
and their worſhip utterly aboliſhed ; and that 
thoſe who ſay God has ſons or daughters, or that 
there are any other gods aſſociated with him, are 
impious and ought to be abhorred. By denying 
him ſons or aſſociates, he reflected on the doc- 


trine of the trinity; for although the Mahome- 


tans allow Chriſt to have been a prophet, yet they 
deny that he was the ſon of God. By denying 
that God had daughters, he inſinuated that the 
Arabians were idolators, becauſe they believed 
that ſome eminent women, who had lived among 
them, ought to be worſhipped. He allowed the 
ſcriptures both of the Old and New Teſtament, 
but at the ſame time, inſiſted that both Jews and 
Chriſtians had forſaken God, ſo that they were 
rejected. Happy for the world had not this aſ- 
ſertion, eſpecially with refpect to Chriſtians, been 
too true, 

He pretended to receive all his revelations 
from the angel Gabriel, and that he was ſent from 
God on purpoſe to deliver them unto him. And 
whereas he was ſubject to the falling ſickneſs, 
whenever the fit was upon him, he pretended it 
to be a trance, and that the angel Gabriel was 
come from God with ſome new revelations unto 
him, the ſplendour of whoſe appearance he not be- 
ing able to bear, cauſed him to fall into thoſe 
trances, in which the angel converſed with him, 
and delivered to him thoſe meſſages from God, 
which he was ſent to reveal unto him. 

His pretended revelations he put into ſeveral 
chapters, the collection of which makes up his 
Alcoran, which is the bible of the Mahometans. 
The original of this book he taught them was 
laid up in the archieves of heaven, and that the 
angel Gabriel brought him the copy of it, chapter 
by chapter, according as occaſion required they 
ſhould be publiſhed to the people. Part of theſe 
he publiſhed at Mecca, before his flight from 
thence, and the other part at Medina, which he 
did after this manner. When he had forged a 
new chapter, which he intended to publiſh, he 
firſt dictated it to his ſecretary, and then deli- 
vered the written paper to be read to his fol- 
lowers, till they had learned it by heart; which 
being done, he had the paper brought to him 
again, and he laid it up in a cheſt, which he 
called the cheſt of his apoſtleſhip. This he did, 
we ſuppoſe, in imitation of the ark or holy cheſt 
among the Jews, in which the authentic copy of 


their law was depoſited. This cheſt he left in 
27 
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the keeping of one of his wives, and out of it,; 
after his death, was the Alcoran compiled; in 
the ſame manner as Homer's Rhapſodies were out 
of the looſe poems of that poet. Abu Beker 
firſt made the collection, but Othman afterwards 
reviſing and new modelling it, formed it into that 
ſhape in which we now have it. 237 

On his firſt appearing publicly as a prophet, 
the people laughed at him for the ridiculouſneſs - 
of his pretence ; ſome called him a ſorcerer, and 
a magician, others a lyer, an impoſtor, and a 
teller of old fables; of which he often com- 
plains in his Alcoran; ſo that for the firſt year he 
prevailed nothing among them, nor got any thing 
elſe by his oublithing thoſe chapters of his Alco- 
ran which he had then compoſed, or his preach- 
ing to them the doctrines of them, but ſcorn + 
and contempt. But this did not diſcourage him 
from ſtill proceeding in his deſign, which he 
managed with great art, for he was a man of 
a ready wit, and a very acceptable addreſs; he 
bore all affronts, without ſeeming to reſent any; 
and applied himſelf to all forts of people, with- 
out contemning the meaneſt; was very courte- 
ous both in giving and receiving viſits; the great 
men he ſoothed with flattering praiſes, and the 
poor he relieved with gifts and alms; and to- 
wards all men managed himſelf with that art of 
inſinuation (in which he exceeded all men liv- 
ing) that at length he ſurmounted all the difi- 
culties which ſo bold an impoſture in the firſt 
venting of it muſt neceſſarily be liable unto, 
and ſeveral other new proſelytes joined them- 
ſelves unto him, among whom was Omar Ebno 
'l Chattab, who was one of his ſucceſſors, and 
then a conſiderable man in the city. His exam- 
ple was ſoon followed by ſeveral others, ſo that 
in the fifth year of his pretended miſſion he had 
encreaſed his party to the number of nine and 
thirty, and himſelf made the fortieth. 

On his having made this progreſs, ſeveral began 
to be alarmed at it. Thoſe that were addicted 
to the idolatry of their foreſathers ſtood up to 
oppoſe him as an enemy of their Gods, and a 
dangerous innovator in their religion. But 
others, who ſaw further into his deſigns, thought 
it time to put a ſtop thereto for the ſake of the 
public ſafety of the government, which it ma- 
nifeſtly tended to undermine for the eſtabliſhing 
of tyranny over them; and therefore they com- 


bining together againſt him, intended to have 


cut him off with the ſword. Tut Abu Taleb, his 
uncle, getting notice hereof defeated the deſign, 
and by his power, as being chief of the tribe, 
preſerved him from ſuch other like attempts as 
were afterwards formed againſt him. For al- 
though he himſelf perſiſted in the paganiſm of 
his anceſtors, yet he had that affection for the 
impoſtor, as being his kinſman, and one that 
was bred up in his houſe, that he firmly ſtood 
by him againſt all his enemies, and would ſuffer 
no one to do him any hurt as long as he lived. 
And therefore being ſafe under ſo powerful a 
protection, he boldly went on to preach to the 
people in all public places of the city, where they 
uſed to aſſemble, and publiſhed unto them more 
chapters of his Alcoran in the order, as he pre- 
tended, they were brought him by the angel Ga- 
The chief ſubject of which was to preſs 
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upon them the obſervance of ſome moral duties, 
the belief of the unity of God, and the dignity 
of his own pretended apoſtleſhip, in which in- 


deed, beſides ſome Heathen and Jewiſh rites which 


he retained, conſiſted the whole of his new for- 
ged religion. 

The main arguments he made uſe 'of to delude 
men into this impoſture, were his promiſes and 
his threats, as being thoſe which eaſieſt work on 
the affections of the vulgar. His promiſes were 
chiefly of paradiſe, which he ſo cunningly fram- 
ed to the guſt of the Arabians, as to make it to- 
cally conſiſt in thoſe pleaſures which they were 
moſt delighted with, For they being within the 
Torrid Zone, were, through the nature of the 
clime, as well as the exceſſive corruption of their 
manners, exceedingly given to the love of wo- 
men; and the ſcorching heat and dryneſs of the 
country making rivers of water, cooling drinks, 
ſhaded gardens, and pleaſant fruits, moſt refreſh- 
ing +, delightful unto them, they were from 
hence apt to place their higheit enjoyment in things 
of this nature. And therefore to anſwer the height 
of their carnal deſires, he made the joys of heaven, 
which he propoſed for a reward to all thoſe that 
ſhould believe in him, to conſiſt totally in theſe 

articulars. For he tells them in many places in 
his Alcoran, That they ſhall enter into pleaſant 
gardens, where many rivers flow, and —_ curi- 
ous fountains continually ſend forth moſt pleaſing 
ftreams, nigh which they ſhall repoſe themſelves 


And that he might omit nothing whereby to 
work on their fear, which is uſually the moſt 
prevalent paſſion of the ignorant, he terrified them 
with the threats of grievous puniſhment in this 


life, as well as in that which is to come, if they 
| would not hearken unto him. 


And to this end 
he did ſet forth unto them on all occaſions, whar 
terrible deſtructions had fallen upon the heads of 
ſuch as would not be inſtructed by the prophets, 
that were ſent before him. How the old world 
was deſtroyed by water, for not being reformed 
at the preaching of Noah; and Sgdom by fire 
from heaven, for not hearkening to Lot, when 
ſent unto them, How the Egyptians were plagued 
for deſpiſing Moſes; and how Ad and Thamod, 
two ancient Tribes of the Arabs, were totally ex- 
tirpated for the ſame reaſon. His ſtories of the 
two laſt were fables of his own invention, which 
he related unto them after this manner. That 
Ad the grandſon of Aram, the fon of Shem, plant- 
ed himſelf after the confuſion of languages in the 
ſouthern parts of Arabia, where his poſterity tall. 
ing into idolatry, the prophet Hud, whom the 
commentators on the Alcoran will have to be He- 
ber, was ſent unto them to reclaim them to the 
true worſhip, but they not hearkening unto him, 
God ſent a violent hot wind, which in ſeven days 
time deſtroyed them all, excepting only the pro- 
phet, and ſome few who were reformed by him. 
As to Thamod, his ſtory was, that they were 
an ancient Tribe of the Arabs dwelling on the 


confines of Syria, and that on their revolt to ido- 
latry, God ſent to them the prophet Saleh ; that 
on their demand of a miracle to teſtify his miſſion, 
he cauſed a rock to bring forth a camel in the 
ſight of them all; that they norwithſtanding in 
| contempt wounded the camel, and that thereupon 


on moſt delicate beds adorned with gold and pre- 
| cious ſtones under the ſhadow of the trees of pa- 
„ e radiſe, which ſhall continually yield them all man- 

5% N ner of delicious fruits, and that there they ſhall 
enjoy moſt beautiful women pure and clean, hav- 
ing black eyes and countenances always freſh and 


white as poliſhed pearls, who ſhall not caſt an eye 
on any other but themſelves, with whom they 
ſhall enjoy the continual pleaſures of love, and 
ſolace themſelves in their company with amorous 
delights to all eternity, drinking with them moſt 


delicious liquors, and moſt ſavoury and pleaſant | 


wines, without being ever intoxicated or over- 


running round their beds to ſerve them up unto 
them in cups of gold, and glaſſes fixed on dia- 
monds. And as thus he framed his promiſes of 
reward in the life hereafter as might beſt ſuit 


whom he propoſed them; ſo on the contrary, he 
deſcribed the puniſhment of hell, which he threat- 
ened to all that would not believe in him, to con- 


moſt afflicting and grievous to be borne. As that 
they ſhould drink nothing but boiling and ſtink- 
ing water, nor breathe any thing elſe but exceeding 
hot winds, things moſt terrible in Arabia; that 
they ſhould dwell for ever in continual fire exceſ- 
ſively burning, and be ſurrounded with a black 
hot and ſalt ſmoak as with a coverlid ; that they 
ſhould eat nothing but briers and thorns, and the 
fruit of the tree Zacon, which ſhould be in their 
bellics like burning pitch. In the propoſing of 
theſe promiſes and threats to the people he was 
very frequent and ſedulous, making them to ring 
in their ears on all occaſions, whereby he failed 
not of his end in alluring ſome, and affrighting 
others in the ſnare he laid for them. 


God ſent terrible thunders, which in. three days 
time deſtroyed them all, excepting Saleh, and ſome 
few who believed on him. 

And the like fable he alſo told them of Chaib, 
another prophet of the ancient Arabs, ſent to the 
tribe of Madian, and how that tribe was in like 


| manner deſtroyed by thunder for not harkening 
charged by them, which ſhall be adminiſtered to | 


them by beautiful boys, who ſhall be continually | he was very frequent in inculcating into the peo- 


| ple, and very often repeats in his Alcoran, thoſe 
| who believed not on him, called him a teller of 


unto him. For the ſake of theſe ſtories, which 


old fables; but notwithſtanding they wrought 


| upon the fears of others, and by this and other 


with the ſenſual appetites and deſires of thoſe to | ſuch artifices, he ſtill went on to encreaſe his party, 


| to which two of his uncles, Hamza and Al Ab- 


bas, at length joined themſelves. But the reſt of 


| his uncles approved not of his deſigns, and although 
fiſt of ſuch torments as would appear to them the | 


Abu Taleb till continued to befriend him, be- 
cauſe of the affection which he bore him, the 
other nine had not this regard to him, but joined 
with his enemies, and oppoſed him all they could, 
as a man, that under the falſe maſk which he had 
put on, carried on dangerous deſigns to the pre- 


judice of his country. 


But that which gravelled him moſt, was that 
his oppoſers demanded to ſee a miracle from him. 
For ſay they, Moſes and Jeſus, and the reſt of the 
prophets, according to thy own doctrine, worked 
miracles to prove their miſſion from God; and 
thereſore if thou be a prophet, and greater than 
any that were ſent before thee, as thou boaſteſt 
thyſelf to be, do thou work the like miracles to 


manifeſt it unto us, Do thou make the dead 4 
riſe, 


riſe, the dumb to ſpeak, and the deaf to hear, or 
elſe do thou cauſe fountains to ſpring out of the 
earth, and make this place a garden foes with 
vines and palm-trees, and watered with rivers 
running through it in divers channels, or elſe let 
us ſee come down from heaven ſome of thoſe pu- 
niſhments which thou threateneſt us with. Or do 
thou make thee an houſe of gold, adorned with 
jewels and coſtly furniture; or let us ſee the 
book thou wouldſt have us believe to come from 
heaven, deſcend down to us from thence legible 
in our eyes, or 10 angel which thou telleſt us doth 
bring it unto thee, and then we will believe in 
thy word. This objection he endeavoured to evade 
by ſeveral anſwers. One while he tells them, he 
is only a man ſent to preach to them the rewards 
of paradiſe, and the puniſhments of hell. At 
another time, That their predeceſſors contemned 
the miracles of Saleh, and the other prophets, 
and that for this reaſon God would work no more 
among them. And a while after, that thoſe 
whom God had ordained to believe, ſhould be- 
lieve without miracles, and thoſe whom he had 
not ordained to believe ſhould not be convinced, 
though all thoſe miracles ſhould be wrought in 
their ſight, which they required; and that there-. 
fore they were totally needleſs. 

But this not ſatisfying, as being a plain confeſ- 
ſion that he wanted that power of miracles which 
all other prophets had to prove their miſſion, ſe- 
veral of thoſe that were his followers departed 
from him, of which he much complains in his 
Alcoran. And therefore finding that this would 
not do on his coming to Medina, and having there 
taken the ſword in hand, and gotten an army to 
back his cauſe, he began to ſing another note. 
For his doctrine then was, that God had ſent Mo- 
ſes and Jeſus with miracles, and yet men would not 
be obedient to their word, and therefore he had 
now ſent him in the laſt place without miracles, to 
force them by the power of the ſword to do his 


will, And purſuant thereto, he forbad his diſci- | 


ples to enter into any further diſputes about his 
religion, but inſtead thereof he commanded them 
to fight for it, and deſtroy all thoſe who ſhould 
contradict his law, promiſing great rewards in the 


life to come, to ſuch as ſhould take upthe ſword in 


this cauſe, and the crown of martyrdom to all 
thoſe who ſhould die fighting for it. And upon 
this head, ſome of the Mahometan doctors argue 
with ſubtilty : For, ſay they, The prophets of 


God are of divers forts, according to the divers 


attributes of divine nature, which they are ſent to 
ſhew forth. That Jeſus Chriſt was ſent to mani- 
feſt the rigltiteouſneſs, the power, and knowledge 
of God; that he ſhewed forth the righteouſneſs 
of God in being impeccable, his knowledge in 
that he knew the ſecrets of mens hearts, and fore- 
told things to come; and his power in doing thoſe 
miraculous works, which none elſe but God could. 
Further, Solomon was ſent to manifeſt the wiſdom, 
the glory, and the majeſty of God ; and Moſes, 
his providence, and his clemency; none of which 
carrying with them a power to force men to be- 
lieve, miracles were neceſſary in their miſſions to 
Induce them thereto. But Mahomet was a pro- 
phet, ſent principally to ſhew forth the fortitude 
of God, by the power of the ſword, which being 
of it ſelf alone ſufficient to compel all men into the 
tath without any other power accompanying it, 
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for this reaſon (ſay they) Mahomet wrought no 
miracles, becauſe he had no need of them, the 
power of the ſword, with which he was ſent, bf 
it ſelf alone ſufficiently enabling him to accompliſh 
his miſſion by forcing men to believe therein: And 
from hence it hath become the univerſal doctrine 
of the Mahometans, that their religion is to be 
propagated by the ſword, and that all of them are 
obliged to fight for it. And for this reaſon it hath 
been a cuſtom among them for their preachers, 
while they deliver their ſermons, to have a drawn 
{word placed by them, to denote thereby, that the 
doctrine which they teach them, was with the 
ſword to be defended and propagated by them. 
However, it is not to be denied, but that there 
are ſeveral miracles reckoned up, which Mahomet 
is ſaid to have wrought; as that he did cleave the 
moon in two; that trees went forth ro meet him; 
that water flowed from between his fingers; that 
the ſtones ſaluted him; that he fed a great com- 
pany with a little food; that a beam groaned at 
him; that a camel complained to him; that a 
ſhoulder of mutton told him of its being poiſon- 
ed; and ſeveral others. But thoſe who relate 
them, are only ſach who are reckoned amongſt 
them their fabulous and legendary writers, Their 
learned doctors renounce them all, as doth Ma- 
homet himſelf, who, in ſeveral places in his Alco- 
ran, owns that he wrought no miracles. But when 
they are preſſed, how without miracles they can 
rove his miſſion ; their common anſwer is, that 
in the ſteadof all miracles is the Alcoran. For that 
Mahomet, who was an illiterate perſon, that could. 


neither write nor read, or that any man elſe by hu- 


man wiſdom alone ſhould be able to compoſe a 
book ſo excellent in eloquence, and ſo excellenc 
in doctrine, as they will have that to be, is what 
they will not admit to be poſſible, and therefore 
they alleged the excellency of the book for the 
truth of all contained therein, and will have that 
to be a proof equivalent to the miracles of all the 
prophets that went before him, to manifeſt that 
it came from God. And on this the impoſtor 
himſelf often inſiſts in his Alcoran, challenging in 
ſeveral places of it all men and devils by their 
united ſkill to compoſe another book like that in 
eloquence and inſtruction, or elſe any one chapter 
that can be compared in excellency with the 
meaneſt chapter therein: Which they taking for 
granted, that both together cannot do, will have 
this to be a moſt clear manifeſtation beyond all 
contradiction, that this book could come from 
none other but God himſelf, and that Mahomet, 
from whom they received it, was his meſſenger 
to bring 1t to them. 3 

As to the particulars in this argument alledged, 
it muſt be allowed, that the Alcoran, bating the 
folly, the confuſedneſs and incoherence of the 
matter contained therein, is as to the ſtile and lan- 
guage, the ſtandard of elegance in the Arab tongue; 
and as to Mahomet, that he was in truth, what 
they ſay, an illiterate Barbarian, that could neither 
write nor read. But this was not fo much a de- 
fect in him, as in the tribe of which he was, 
with whom it was the cuſtom as to all manner of 
literature to continue in the ſame ignorance with 
which they came out of their mothers bellies unto 
their lives end. And therefore at the time when 
Mahomet firſt ſet up for a prophet, there was not 
any one man of Mecca that could either write or 


read, 
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read, excepting only Warakah, a kinſman of 
Gadagah's, who having firſt turned Jew, and 
afterwards Chriſtian, had learned to write Arabic 
in Hebrew letters. And for this reaſon, the men 
of Mecca were called the illiterate, in oppoſition 
to the people of Medina, who being the one half 
Chriſtians, and the other half Jews, were able 


to write and read; and therefore were called the 


People of the Book. And from thence, ſeveral 
of Mahomet's followers, after he came to Me- 
dina, learned to read and write alſo, which ſome 
of them had begun to learn before, of Baſhar the 
Cendian, who, having ſojourned at Anbar, a city 
of Erac, near Euphrates, there learned the art, 
from whence coming to Mecca, and 3 
the ſiſter of Abuſophian, he ſettled there, an 
from him the men of Mecca are firſt ſaid to have 
received the art of letters. 

Among the followers of Mahomet, Othman 
was the greateſt proficient herein, which ad- 
vanced him afterwards to be ſecretary to the im- 
poſtor. But for want of paper at firſt, as in a 
place where there was never before any occaſion 
for it, they were forced to make uſe of the blade- 
bones of ſhoulders of mutton to write on, which 
was a device antiently made uſe of by other tribes 
of the Arabs, who had letters, but wanted 
traffic to accommodate them with more conve- 
nient materials for this purpoſe, and therefore 
their books, in which their poems, and other 
matters they delighted in were written, were only 
ſo many of thoſe blade-bones tied together upon 
a ſtring. This Baſhar afterwards became one of 
Mahomet's diſciples, and followed him in his 
wars, till poiſoned at Chaibar, as ſhall be here- 
after related. 

But theſe particulars being thus allowed, that 
the Alcoran of the Mahometans is of ſo elegant a 
ſtile, and the ſuppoſed author thereof ſuch a rude 
and illiterate barbarian, it will be here aſked, 
who were the aſſiſtants by whoſe help this book 
was compiled, and the impoſture framed ? And 
there will be the more reaſon to aſk this, becauſe 
the book itſelf contains ſo many particulars of 
the Jewiſh and Chriſtian religion, as neceſſarily 
imply the authors of it to be well ſkilled in both, 
which Mahomet, who was bred an idolator, and 
lived ſo for the firſt forty years of his life, among 
a people totally illiterate, cannoF be ſuppoſed to 
be. But this is a queſtion: not ſo eaſily to be an- 
ſwered, becauſe the nature of the thing required 
it ſhould be concealed. The Mahometan writers, 
who believe in the impoſture, as they will allow 
nothing of this, ſo to be ſure will ſay little of it; 
and the Chriſtians, who abhorred his wickedneſs, 
are apt to ſay too much. For it was uſual with 
them, as it is with all other contending parties, 
to ſnatch at every ſtory which would diſparage 
the religion they were againſt, and believe it, 
right or wrong, if it would ſerve their purpoſe 
this way. And from hence it hath proceeded, 
that we have ſo many fabulous and ridiculous 
accounts both of Mahomet and his impoſture, 
go current among us, which ſerve only to 
the expoſing of us to the laughter of the Ma- 
hometans, when related among them. And be- 
ſides the ſcene of this W e being at leaſt 
ſix hundred miles within the country of Arabia, 
amidſt thoſe barbarous nations, who all imme- 
diately embraced it, and would not afterward 


| 


rmit any of another religion ſo much as to 
ive among them; it could not at that diſtance 
be ſo well ſearched into by thoſe, who were moſt 
concerned to diſcover the frauds of it, and there. 
fore an exact account cannot be expected in this 
particular. However, that we may give all the ſa- 
tisfaction therein, that we are able, we ſhall here 
lay together whatſoever we can find in any credi- 
ble author concerning it, and give the beſt judg- 
ment hereof that the matter will admit. 

That Mahomet compoſed his Alcoran by the 
help of others, was a thing well known at Mecca, 
when he firſt broached his impoſture there, and 
It was often flung in his teeth by his oppoſers, 
as he himſelf more than once complained. In 
the 25th chapter of the alcoran, his words are, 
ce they ſay, That the Alcoran is nothing but a 
« he of thy own invention, and others have 
ce been aſſiſting to thee herein” Where the com- 
mentators ſay the perſons here meant, were the 
ſervants of a certain ſword-ſmith at Mecca, who 
were Chriſtians, with whom Mahomet was uſed 
often to converſe for the better information of 
himſelf from them in the Old and New Teſtament. 
And from hence it is, that Bellonius tells ys, 
That Mahomet found at Mecca two Chriſtians, 
who had with them copies of the Old and New 
Teſtament, and that he was much helped by 
them in the compoſing of this Alcoran. But this 
is too open work for ſo ſecret a deſign. They that 
upbraid him with his being aſſiſted by others, 
meant not thoſe whom he publicly converſed 
with, but the private confederates, whom he ſe- 
cretly made uſe of at home, in the framing of 
the. whole impoſture, and the writing for him 
that book, which he pretended was brought to 
him from heaven by the angel Gabriel. And 
what he ſays in another place of his Alcoran, 
doth particularly point at one of thoſe, who was 
then looked upon to have had a principal hand in 
this matter. For in the ſixteenth chapter his 
words are, © I know they will ſay, that a man 
hath taught him the Alcoran ; but whom they 
preſume to have taught him, is a Perſian by na- 
tion, and ſpeaketh the Perſian Language. But 
the Alcaron is in the Arabic tongue, full of in- 
ſtruction and eloquence.” Now, who this Per- 
ſian was, Friar Richard, in his confutation of 
the Mahometan law, helps us to underſtand. 
For in his thirteenth chapter of that tract, he 
tells us, That Mahomet being an illiterate per- 
ſon, he had, for his helper in the foregoing of his 
impoſture, among others, one Abdia Ben Salon, 
a Perſian Jew, whoſe name he afterwards changed 
to make it correſpond with the Arabic dialect, 
into Abdollah Ebn Salem; and Cantacuzenus, 
and cardinal Cuſa ſay the ſame thing. And molt 
others that write of this impoſture make mention 
of him, as the chief architect made uſe of by 
Mahomet in the framing of it. And that he was 
the Perſian pointed at in this paſſage of the Al- 
coran, we have laſt mentioned, the fame Friar 
Richard, in the ſixth chapter of the ſame tract, 
expreſsly telleth us. And he is the ſame perſon 
whom Elmacinus calleth Salman the Perſian, 
who by his ſkill in drawing an intrenchment at 
the battle of the Ditch, ſaved Mahomet and all 
his army, where otherwiſe he muſt neceſſarily 
have been overpowered by the number of his 


— — 


enemies, and totally ruined. For he was a very 
cunning 
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cunning, crafty fellow, and ſo thoroughly ſkilled 


in all the learning of the Jews, that he had com- 


menced Rabbi among them. And therefore from 
him Mahomet ſeems to have received, whatſo- 
ever of the rites and cuſtoms of the Jews he hath 
ingrafted into his religion. For this making a 


very conſiderable part of it, and many of the 


articulars being drawn from the abſtruſer parts 
of the Talmudic learning, this neceſſarily ſhews 
ſo able an helper to have been in the whole con- 
trivance. And what Johannes Andreas, an Alfac- 
ki, or a doctor of the Mahometan law, who turned 
Chriſtian, writes of him, further clears this mat- 
ter. For he tells us from authentic teſtimonies of 
the Arab writers, in which he was thoroughly 
verſed, that this Abdollah Ebn Salem, whom 
he, or rather his interpreter, corruptly calls Ab- 
dala-Celen, was for ten years together the perſon 
by whoſe hand all the pretended revelations of 
the impoſtor were firſt written, and therefore no 
doubt he was alſo a principal contriver in the 
forging of them. There is extant in the end of 
the Latin Alcoran, publiſhed by Bibliander, a 
tract tranſlated out of Arabic into Latin, by 
Hermannus Dalmata, which by way of dialogue 
between Mahomet and this Abdollah, lays be- 
fore us a great many of the fooleries of the Ma- 
hometan religion, which tract helps us to correct 
the name, which is in Friar Richard's tract very 
corruptly written, as being only a tranſlation at 
the third hand. For that tract of Friar Richard's, 
which we now have, is no other than a tranſlation 
from the Greek copy of Demetrius Cydonius, 
who tranſlated it into that language for the uſe of 
the emperor Cantacuzenus, from the original 
Latin which is now loſt. 

Beſides this Jew, the impoſtor had alſo a 
Chriſtian monk for his aſſiſtance : and the many 
particulars in his Alcoran, relating to the Chriſ- 
tian religion, plainly prove him to have had ſuch 
an helper. Theophanes, Zonarus, Cedrenus, 
Anaſtaſius, and the author of the Hiſtoria Miſ- 
cella, tell us of him, without giving him any 
other name than that of a Neſtorian monk. But 
the author of the diſputation againſt a Maho- 
metan, which is epitomized in Vincentius Bel- 
lovacenſis's Speculum Hiſtoricum, and from 
thence printed at the end of Bibliander's Latin 
Alcoran, calls him Sergius ; and from thence 1s 


it, that he hath been ever ſince ſo often ſpoken of 


by that name amongſt the Weſtern writers. But 
in the Eaſt he is totally unknown by it, he being 
never, as much as we can find, made mention of 
by that name, by any of their writers. For all 
there, that ſpeak of this monk, call him Bahira ; 
and Friar Richard, who, in the year of our Lord 
1210, went to Bagdad on purpoſe to ſearch into 
the myſtery of Mahometaniſm, by reading their 
books, and on his return wrote that judicious 
confutation of it, which we have aforementioned, 
tells us of this Bahira, as an aſſiſtant to Maho- 
met in the forging of his impoſture, and ſo doth 
allo Cantacuzenus, Bartholomœus Edeſſenus, 
and the other Greek authors of the confutation of 
Mahomet, publiſhed by Le Moyne: But not 
one of them ſays any thing of Sergius; fo that 
it is plain that Sergius and Bahira are only two 
different names of the ſame perſon. He was a 
monk of Syria, of the ſe& of the Neſtorians. 
The Mahometans will have it, that he firſt took 
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notice of Mahomet, while a boy, after that pro- 
phetic manner as is before related ; but accord- 
ing to that account he would have been too old 
to act his part in this impoſture ſo many years 
after. The truth of the matter is, Mahomet did 
not fall acquainted with him till a long while af- 
ter, when be was projecting his wicked deſign in 
his head; in order to the better forming of which, 
being very deſirous to acquaint himſelf with the. 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian religions, he was very in- 
quiſttive in examining into them, as he met with 
thoſe that could inform him. And in one of his 
journies into Syria, either at Boſtra, as ſome ſay, 
or at Jeruſalem as others, lighting on this Ba- 
hira, and receiving great ſatisfaction from him, 
in many of thoſe points which he deſired to be 
informed in, did thereon contract a particular 
friendſhip with him. And therefore not long 
after, this monk, for ſome great crime, being ex- 
communicated and expelled his monaſtery, fled 
to Mecca to him; and being there entertained in 
his houſe, became his aſſiſtant in the framing of 
that impoſture, which he afterwards vented, and 
continued with him ever after; till at length the 
impoſtor having no farther occaſion for him, to 
ſecure the ſecret, put him to death. If Sergius 
was the name which he had in his monaſtery, 
Bahira was that which he afterwards aſſumed in 
Arabia, and by which he hath ever ſince been 
mentioned in thoſe eaſtern parts, by all that there 
write or ſpeak of him. The word in the Arabic 
language ſignifieth a camel, which after ſome ex- 
traordinary merit, according to the uſage of the 
antient Arabs, had his ears lit and was turned 
forth from the reſt of the herd at free paſture to 
work no more. And no doubt, this monk having 
told the tale of his expulſion from his monaſte 
ſo much to his advantage, as to make it believed 
at Mecca to be drawn upon him by that, which 
was reckoned there as meritorious, had from 
thence this name given him, as ſuiting that no- 
tion which they had of his condition among 
them. 

As to his other helpers, if he had any ſuch, 
what is ſaid of them is ſo uncertain, and that ſo 
little, as is not material here to relate. We 
may ſuppoſe from the very nature of the deſign, 
it being to impoſe a cheat upon mankind, that 
he made as few as poſſible privy to it; and 
the two abovementioned being ſufficient for his 
purpoſe, it doth not appear likely that he ad- 
mitted any more into the ſecret of it. Neither 
indeed is their any more room in it for another 
to act. For, his religion being made up of three 
parts, whereof one was borrowed from the Jews, 
another from the Chriſtians, and the third from the 
Heathen Arabs, Abdollah furniſhed the firſt of 
them, Bahira the ſecond, and Mahomet himſelf 
the laft; ſo that there was no need of any other 
help to compleat the impoſture. 

We know there are many other particulars go 
current of this matter, both as to the coinin 
of the forgery, and alſo the manner of the fir 
propagating of it; as that the impoſtor taught 
a bull to bring him the Alcoran on his horns in a 
public aſſembly, as if it had this way been ſent 


to him from God; that he bred up pigeons to 


come to his ears to make ſhew thereby, as if the 
the Holy Ghoſt converſed with him, and many 
other ſuch ſtories, which being without any foun- 
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dation or likelihood of truth, we paſs them over 
as idle fables not to be credited, although we 
find ſome very great men have been too eaſy to 
ſwallow them, as particularly Scaliger, Grotius, 
and Sionita, have that of the pigeons. Such 
tricks as theſe would have been eaſily ſeen tho- 
rough by the Arabians, they being men natu- 
rally of as ſubile and acute parts as any in the 
world. And therefore Mahomet never as much 
as offered at any thing of this nature among 
them; but diſclaiming all miracles, thereby a- 
voided the neceſſity of hazarding his deſign upon 
any ſuch open cheats, where it would be ſo lia- 
ble to be totally blaſted by a diſcovery. 

The whole of this impoſture was a thing of 
extraordinary craft, carried on with all the cun- 
ning and caution imaginable. The framing of 
the Alcoran, wherein lay the main of the cheat, 
was all contrived at home in as ſecret a manner 
as poſſible, and nothing hazarded abroad, but 
the ſucceſs of preaching it to the people. And 
in doing of this, no art or cunning was want- 
ing to make it as effectual to the end deligned 
as poſſible: And therefore whatever ſtories are 
told of this matter that are inconſiſtent with 
fuch a management, we may aſſure ourſelves 
'are nothing elſe but fables fooliſhly invented by 
ſome zealous Chriſtians to blaſt the impoſture, 
"which needed no ſuch means for its confura- 
tion. 
la the twelfth year of his pretended miſſion, is 
placed the Mefra, that is, his famous 2 
Journey from Mecca to Jeruſalem, and from 
thence to heaven, of which he tells us in the 
17th chapter of his Alcoran. For the people 
calling on him for miracles to prove his miſſion, 
and he being able to work none, to ſalve the 
matter, he invents this ſtory of his journey to 
heaven, which muſt be acknowledged to have 
miracle enough in it to all thoſe who have faith to 
believe it. And it being believed by all that 
profeſs the Mahometan ne 1 as a main ar- 
ticle of their faith, and as ſuch ſet down in all 
the books of their authentic traditions, how ab- 
ſurd ſoever it be, ſince our defign is to give as 
full an account as we can of this man's impoſ- 
4Ture, it obligeth us to relate it. His relation of 
it is as followeth. | 

At night, as he lay in his bed with his beſt 
beloved wife, Ayeſha, he heard a knocking at 
his door, whereon ariſing he found there the an- 
gel Gabriel, with ſeventy pair of wings expand- 
ed from his ſides, whiter than ſnow, and clearer 
than chryſtal, and the beaſt Alborak ſtanding 
by him, which they ſay is the beaſt on which 
the prophets uſed to ride, when they were car- 
ried from one place to another upon the execu- 
tion of any divine command. Mahomet de- 
ſcribes it to be a beaſt as white as milk, and of 
a mixed nature, between an afs and a mule, and 
alſo of a ſize between both, and of that extraor- 
dinary ſwiftneſs, that his paſſing from one place 
to another, was as quick as that of lightening 
and from hence it is that he hath the name of Al- 
borak, that word ſignifying lightening in the A- 
rabic tongue. As ſoon as Mahomet appeared 
at the door, the angel Gabriel moſt kindly em- 
bracing him, did, with a very ſweet and pleaſing 


countenance ſalute him in the name of God, and 


told him, that he was ſent to bring him unto 
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God into heaven, where he ſhould ſee ſtrange 
myſteries, which were not lawful to be ſeen þ 

any other man, and then bid him get upon the 
Alborak. But the beaſt, it ſeems, having long 


lain idle, from the time of Chriſt till Mahomet, 


there having been no prophet in all that inter- 
val to employ him, was grown fo ruſty and ſkit- 
tiſh, that he would not ſtand ſtill for Mahomet 
to get up upon him, till at length he was forced 
to bribe him to it by promiſing him a place in 
paradiſe; whereon having quietly taken him on 
his back, the angel Gabriel leading the way with 
the bridle of the beaſt in his hand, he carried 
him from Mecca to Jeruſalem in the twinkling 
of an eye, On his coming hither all the pro- 
phets and ſaints departed, appeared at the gate 
of the temple to ſalute him, and from thence 
attending him into the chief oratory, deſired 


him to pray for them, and then departed. Where- 


on Mahomet with the angel Gabriel, going our 
of the temple, found there a ladder of light 
ready fixed for them, which they immediately 
aſcended, leaving the Alborak there tied at a rock 
till their return. 

On their arrival at the firft heaven, the angel 
Gabriel knocked at the gate, and having in- 
formed the porter who he was, and that he brought 
Mahomet the friend of God with him by the 
divine command, the gates were immediately 
opened, which he deſcribes to be of a prodigi- 
ous largeneſs. This firſt heaven, he tells us, was 
all, of pure ſilver, and that he there ſaw the ſtars 
hanging from it by chains of gold, each being 
of the bigneſs of mount Noho, near Mecca in 
Arabia; and that in theſe ſtars angels kept watch 
and ward for the guard of heaven, to keep off 
the devils from approaching near it, leſt they 
ſhould over-hear, and know what was there done. 
On his firſt entering into this heaven, he ſaid, 
he met an old decrepid man, and this was our 
firſt father Adam, who immediately embraced 
him, giving God thanks for ſo great a ſon, and 
then recommended himſelf to his prayers. As 
he entered further, he ſaw a multitude of angels 
of all manner of ſhapes ; ſome in thoſe of men, 
others in thoſe of birds, and others in thoſe of 
beaſts of all manner of forts. And among thoſe 
who appeared in the ſeveral ſhapes of birds, he 
there ſaw a cock of colour as white as ſnow, and 
of ſo prodigious a bigneſs, that his feet ſtanding 
upon the firſt heaven, his head reached up to the 
ſecond, which was at the diſtance of five hun- 
dred years journey from it, according to the rate 
as we ulually travel here on earth. But others 
among them, as they relate this matter from 
their prophet, hyperbolize much higher con- 
cerning it, telling us that the head of this cock 
reacheth up through all the ſeven heavens as 
far as the throne of God, which is above ſeven 
times higher; and in the deſcription of him, 
ſay, that his wings are all over decked with car- 
buncles and pearls, and that he extends the one 
of them to the eaſt, and the other to the welt, at 
a diſtance proportionable to his heighth. Con- 
cerning all theſe, the impoſtor tell us, the angel 
Gabriel informed him, that they were angels 
which did from thence intercede with God for 
all living creatures on the earth. That thoſe 
who interceded for men, had there the ſhape of 
men ; that thoſe who interceded for a) Tra 


ſhape of beaſts; and thoſe who interceded for 


veral kinds. And that as to the great cock, 
he was the chief angel of the cocks ; that every 
morning God ſinging an holy hymn, this cock 
conſtantly joineth with him in it by his crowing, 
which is ſo loud, that all hear it that are in hea- 
ven and earth, except men and fairies, and then 


all the other cocks that are in heaven and earth 


crow alſo. But when the day of judgment draws 
near, then God will command him to draw in 
his wings, and crow no more, which ſhall be a 


ſign, that that day is at hand to all that are in 
heaven and earth, excepting ſtill; men and fairies, 


who being before deaf to his crowing, ſhall not 
then be ſenſible of his ſilence from it. And this 
cock the Mahometans look on to be in that great 
favour with God, that whereas it is a common 
ſaying among them, that there are three voices 
which God always hears, they reckon the firft the 
voice of him that is conftant in reading the Al- 
coran ; the ſecond, the voice of him that early 
every morning prayeth for the pardon of his ſins; 
and the third, the voice of this cock when he 
croweth, which they ſay is ever moſt acceptable 
unto him. 

All this ſtuff of the cock, Abdollah helped 
Mahomet to out of the Talmudiſts. For it is 
all borrowed from them, with ſome little varia- 
tion only to make it look not totally the ſame. 


For in the tract Bava Bathra of the Babyloniſh || and making great lamentation and mourning, 


Talmud, we have a ſtory of ſuch a prodigious 
bird, called Ziz, which ſtanding with his feet 
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birds, the ſhape of birds ; according to their ſe- 


_ - — 


upon the earth, reacheth up unto the heavens 


with his head, and with the r of his 
4 darkeneth the whole orb of the fun, and 


cauſeth a total eclipſe thereof. This bird, the | 


Chaldee Paraphraſt on the Pſalms ſays, is a cock, 
which he deſcribes of the ſame bigneſs, and tells 


us that he crows before the Lord. And the Chal- 


dee Paraphraſt on Job alſo tells us of him, and 
of his crowing every morning before the Lord, 
and that God giveth him wiſdom for this purpoſe. 
What is farther faid of this bird of the Tal- 
mudiſts, may be ſeen 'in Buxtorf's Synagoga 
Judaica, cap. $0. and in Purchas's Pilgrimage, 
lib. 2. c. 20. 

From this firſt heaven, the impoſtor tells us, 
he aſcended up into the ſecond, which was at the 
diſtance of five hundred years journey above it, 
and this he makes to be the diſtance of every 
one of the ſeven heavens, each above the other. 
Here the gates being opened unto him, as in the 
firſt heaven, at his entrance he met Noah, who, 
rejoicing much at the ſight of him, recommended 
himſelf to his prayers. In this heaven, which 
was all made of pure gold, the impoſtor tells us, 


he ſaw twice as many angels as in the former, and 


among them one of a prodigious greatneſs. For 
his feet being placed on this ſecond heaven, his' 
head reached to the third. | 
From this fecond heaven he' aſcended up into 
the third, - which was made of precious ſtones; 
where at the entrance he met Abraham, who alſo 
recommended himſelf to his prayers. And there 
he ſaw a vaſt many more angels than in the former 
heaven, and among them another great one of 
lo prodigious a ſize, that the diſtance between 
his two eyes were as much as ſeventy 'thouſand 


days journey, according to our rate of travelling || 
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on earth. But here Mahomet was out in his 
mathematics, for the diſtance between a man's 
eyes being in proportion to his height but as one 
to ſeventy-two, according to this rate, the height 
of this angel muſt have been near fourteen thou- 
ſand years journey, which is four times as much 
as the height of all his ſeven heavens together, 
and therefore it is impoſſible ſuch an angel could 
ever ſtand within any one of them. But not- 
withſtanding this, here he placeth him, and in 
his deſcription of him; tells us, that he had be- 
fore him a large table, on which he was conti- 
nually writing and blotting out; and that 
having aſked the angel Gabriel of him, he was 
informed by him that this was the angel of death; 
who continually writes into the table, which he 
had before him, the names of all that are to be 
born; and 'there computes the days of their life ; 
and as he finds they have compleated the number 
aſſigned them, again blots them out, and' that 
whoever hath his name thus blotted out by him, 
immediately dies. | | 
From hence he aſcended up into the fourth 
heaven, which was all of emerald ; where at the 
entrance he met - Joſeph the fon of Jacob, who 
recommended himſelf to .his prayers. And in 
this heaven he after ſaw a vaſt larger number of 
angels than in the former, and among them 
another great angel, as high as from this fourth 
heaven to the fifth, who was continually weeping, 


and this, the angel Gabriel told him, was for the 
fins of men, and the deſtruction which they did 
thereby bring upon themſelves, | 

From hence he aſcended up into the fifth hea- 
ven, which was made of adamant, where he 
found Moſes, who recommended himſelf to his 


Prayers. And there alſo he ſaw a much greater 


number of angels than in the former heaven. 
From hence he aſcended up into the ſixth 
heaven, which was all of carbuncle, where he 
found John the Baptiſt, who recommended him- 
ſelf to his prayers. And here he alſo ſaw the 
number of angels much increaſed beyond what 
he had ſeen in any of the former heavens. 

From hence he aſcended up into the ſeventh 
heaven, which was all made of divine light, and 
here he found Jeſus Chriſt; where it is to be ob- 
ſerved he alters his ſtile. For he ſaith not, that 
Jeſus Chriſt recommended himſelf to his prayers, 
but that he recommended himſelf to Jeſus Chriſt, 
deſiring him to pray for him; whereby he ac- 
knowledgeth him certainly to be the . 
But it was his uſage through the whole ſcene of 
his impoſture, thus to flatter the Chriſtians on 


all occaſions. Here he ſaith he found a much 


greater number of angels than in all the other 
heavens beſides, and among them one extraor- 


dinary angel, having ſeventy thouſand heads, and 


in every head ſeventy thouſand tongues, and every 


tongue uttering ſeventy thouſand diſtinct voices 


at the ſame time, with which he continued day 
and night inceffantly praiſing God. 

The angel Gabriel having brought him thus 
far, told him, that it was not permitted to him to 
go any farther, and therefore directed him to 
aſcend up the reſt of the way to the throne of 


God by himſelf, which he faith he performed 


with great difficulty, paſſing through waters and 
ſnow, and many other ſuch difficult paſſages, _— 
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he came where he heard a voice ſaying unto him, 


O Mahomet, ſalute thy creator; from whence | 


aſcending higher, he came into a place, where he 
ſaw a "* extenſion of light of that * 
brightneſs, that his eyes could not bear it, an 

this was the habitation of the Almighty, where 
his throne was placed; on the right ſide of which 
he ſays, God's name and his own were written in 
theſe Arabic words, „La ellah ellallah Moham- 
med reſul ollab, i. e. There is no God but 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” Which is 
the creed of the Mahometans, and which words alſo 
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any thing in the goſpel is by Chriſtians, Only 
there has been this queſtion moved among them, 
whether it were only a viſion of the night, or a 
real journey? Thoſe that would ſalve the abſur- 


| dity of it, would have it only be a viſion, and 


that moſt of the particulars of it are to be re- 
ſolved into figure and allegory, but the major 
vote hath carried it for a real journey; and to 
this ſenſe it being now pinned down, there is no 
one among them that dares in the leaſt to doubt 
thereof, 

The impoſture was never in greater danger of 


he ſays, he found written upon all the, gates of | being. totally blaſted, than by this ridiculous fa. 
the ſeven heavens, which he r through. Hav- || ble, ſuch a ſtumbling- block did it lay even be- 


ing approached to the preſence of God, as near 
as within two bow ſhots ; he tells us, he ſaw him 


fore thoſe of his own party, and therefore he 
needed to interpoſe the utmoſt of his art to ſup- 


fitting on his throne, with a covering of ſeventy || port the credit of it; for which purpoſe he had 
thouſand veils before his face; that on his draw- || not only got his friend Abu Beker to be a vouch- 
| er to it, but alſo brings in God himſelf, in two 


Ing thus near, in ſign of his favour, he put forth 
his hand, and laid it upon him, which was of that 
exceeding coldneſs, that it pierced to the very 
marrow of his back, and he could not bear 1t. 
That after this, God entering into a very familiar 
converſe with him, revealed unto him a great 
many hidden myſteries, made him underſtand the 
whole of his law, and gave him many things in 
charge concerning his inſtructing men in the 
knowledge of it ; and in concluſion, beſtowed. on 
him ſeveral privileges above the reſt of man- 
kind. As that he ſhould be the perfecteſt of all 
creatures ; that at the day of judgement he ſhould 


| 


be honoured and advanced above all the reſt of | 


mankind ; that he ſhould be the redeemer of all 
that believe in him; that he ſhould have the 
knowledge of all languages ; and laſtly, that the 
ſpoils of all whom Fe ſhould conquer in wary 
ould belong to him alone. And then returning, 
he found the angel Gabriel tarrying for him in 
the place where he left him, who, conducting him 
bak again through all the ſeven heavens, the 
ſame way that he . ht him, did ſet him again 
upon the Alborak, which he left tied at Jeruſa- 
lem; and then taking the bridle in his hand, 
conducted him back to Mecca in the ſame man- 
ner as he brought him thence, and all this within 
the ſpace of the tenth part of one night. 
On his relating this extravagant fiction to the 
people, the next morning after he pretended the 
the thing happened, it was received by them as 
it deſerved, with a general hoot ; ſome laughed 
at the ridiculouſneſs of the ſtory, and others 
taking indignation at it, cried out ſhame upon 
him for telling them ſuch an abominable lie, and 
by way of reproach, bid him aſcend up to hea- 
ven by day-light, there immediately before them 
all, that they might ſee it with their eyes, and 
then they would believe him. And even of his 
diſciples a great many were ſo aſhamed of him 
for this ſtory, that they left him thereon ; and 
more would have followed their example, but 
that Abu Beker came in to put a ſtop to the de- 
fection, by vouching the truth of all that Maho- 
met, had related, and profeſſed his firm belief to 
the whole of it, for which reaſon he had ever 
after the title of Aſſadik, that is, the juſt, be- 
cauſe of the extraordinary merit of his faith in 
this particular, And whoever becomes a Maho- 
metan, muſt have the ſame faith alſo ; this ſtory 


being as firmly believed by all of that religion, as | And for this end chiefly was it that he intended 


L 
920 


| 


places of his Alcoran bearing witneſs thereto, 
that is in the chapter of the children of Iſrael, 
and in the chapter of the ſtar; in the laſt of 
which he makes God to ſwear by the ſtar to the 
truth of it, that Mahomet related nothing in this 
ſtory, but what he had ſeen; that he was admitted 
to approach him in the higheſt heavens within 
the length of two bow-ſhoots; and had ſeen the 
great wonders of the Lord, and had many hid- 
den myſteries there revealed unto him; and that 
therefore men ought not to diſpute any more 
againſt him concerning it. . 
But how ridiculous ſoever the ſtory may ap- 
ear, Mahomet had his deſign therein beyond 
arely telling ſuch a miraculous adventure of 
himſelf to the people. Hitherto he had only 
given them, the Alcoran, which was his written 
law, and had owned himſelf no farther than 
barely the meſſenger of God to deliver it unto 
them, telling them that it was brought to him 
by the angel Gabriel; and that as he received 
it, ſo he publiſhed it unto them, without giv- 
ing any comment, explication, or additional 
interpretation of his own concerning it; and 
therefore when gravelled with any objection from 
his adverſaries againſt it, as he often was while 
at Mecca where he was continually teaſed and 
perplexed with ſome or other of them, his uſual 
refuge was in this ſaying ; That the Alcoran was 
God's book, and that he only could explain the 
meaning of it: And it was wiſdom 1n him at 
firſt not to aſſume any farther. But now learn- 
ing from his friend Abdollah, that the Jews, 
beſides the written law dictated by God himſelf, 
had alſo another law called the Oral law, and 
giren with it, as they pretend, to Moſes him- 
elf, while in the mount, and from him deliver- 
ed to the elders of the people, and from them 
down to after ages, by Oral tradition; and un- 
derſtanding alſo that this law was in as great au- 
thority with them as the other, and that it had 
its whole foundation in the ſayings and dictates 
which were pretended to be from Moſes, and 
preſerved by the memories of thoſe who con- 
verſed with him; he had a deſire for the future to 
advance his authority to the ſame pitch, and make 
all his ſayings aud dictates go for articles among 
his Muſslemans, as well as thoſe, which were pre- 
tended to be from Moſes. did among the Jews. 


this 
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this ſtory of his journey to heaven. For could 
he once make it be believed among his followers, 
that he had there ſuch a converſe with God, as 
Moſes had with him in the mount, and was there 
fully inſtructed by him in the knowledge of all 
divine truths, as this ſtory pretends he was, he 
thought he ſhould therein have a ſufficient foun- 
dation to build this pretence upon, and might 
by a juſt conſequence from it, claim the whole 
which he aimed at; and he was not miſtaken 
herein; for how ridiculous ſoever the thing at 
firſt appeared, yet in the reſult he carried his 
oint, and obtained all that by the project which 
be propoſed to himſelf from it. The whole 
of it at length going down with thoſe who had 
ſwallowed the reſt of his impoſture, from that 
time all his ſayings were looked on as ſacred 
truths brought down from heaven, and ever 
word which at any time dropped from fo enlight- 
ened a perſon, as this ſtory ſuppoſeth him to be, 
as well as every action which he did any way re- 
lating to his religion, were all carefully obſerv- 
ed by them, which being after his death all col- 
lected together from the memories of thoſe who 
converſed with him, make up thoſe volumes of 
traditions from him, which they call the Son- 


nah, and which are with the Mahometans the ſame 


in reſpect of the Alcoran, that the Oral law 
among the Jews is in reſpect of the written. 
And as among the Jews there are many books, 
in which this Oral law 1s recited, explained, and 
digeſted under ſeveral heads and chapters by 
many different authors among their Rabbies, 
who have employed their pains and ſtudies in 


this manner; ſo alſo are there the like number || 


of books among the Mahometans concerning 
their Sonnah, in which all the ſayings and 
actions of Mahomet, relating to his religion, as 
alſo the conſtitutions of the ſeniors, that is, of 
the firſt Califs that ſucceeded him, eſpecially the 
four firſt, concerning the ſame, are collected, ex- 
plained, and digeſted under ſeveral heads, or 
common places by the compilers of them, which 
books make up the ſum of their theology, as 
well ſpeculative as practical; and in them indeed 
is contained the whole of their religion as now 
practiſed among them. And therefore ſo much 
of the impoſture; which we now undertake to 
give an account of, being in theſe traditions, 
and they all founded upon this journey of Ma- 
homet to heaven, where he pretended. to have 
been inſtructed in them by God himſelf; this 
ſufficiently juſtifies our being thus long in re- 
lating his fabulous ſtory of it. 

* his publiſhing this fiction, and the revolt 
of ſo many of his diſciples, as happened there- 
on, his adverſaries grew in ſtrength ſo faſt upon 
him, that he could no longer protect thoſe who 
adhered to him, as he had hitherto done; but 
ſome of them, to the number of about an hun- 
dred perſons, having made themſelves more than 
ordinary obnoxious to the government by ſome 
practices againſt it were forced to fly from Mecca 
to Nagaſh, king of AÆthiopia, where Mahomet's 
letters, which they carried with them, obtained 
their protection, though the men of Mecca ſent 
two of their principal citizens after them in an 
embaſſy to that king, to demand them to be 
delivered unto them. And Mahomet, with the 
reſt that tarried behind, found it difficult for 
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them to ſubſiſt any longer there ; for after 
the departure of ſo many of his faithfuleſt ad- 
herents into this exile, the farther diminution 
of his number made him ſtill leſs able to with- 
ſtand thoſe inſults, which his adverſaries were 
continually on all occaſions making upon him. 
But what he loſt at Mecca he got at Medina, 
then called Yathreb, a city lying at the north- 
ern end of Hagiuz, two hundred and ſeventy 
miles diſtant from Mecca, which being inhabit- 
ed, the one part by Jews, and the other part by 
heretical Chriſtians, it ſeems theſe too different 
parties not well agreeing in the ſame city, the 
factions and feuds that aroſe between them, drove 
one of the parties rm ory, and on the 


retended miſſion, there 
came to him from thence ſeventy-three men, and 


two women, who embraced his impoſture, and 
ſwore fealty unto him, whereon he choſe twelve 
out of them, whom he retained a-while with 
him at Mecca to inſtruct them in his new reli- 

gion, and then ſent them back again to Yathreb, 

to be as his twelve apoſtles, there to propagate 
it in that town, in which they laboured with that 
ſucceſs, that in a ſhort time they drew over a 
great party of the inhabitants to embrace the 
impoſture, of which Mahomet receiving an ac- 
count, reſolved to retire thither, as finding Mec- 
ca now grown too hot for him. For the chief 
men of the city, finding that Mehomit's inde- 
fatigable induſtry and cunning ſtill kept up his 
party, do what they could to ſurpreſs it, reſolv- 
ed without further dalay to ſtrike at the root, 
end prevent the further ſpreading of the miſchief, 
by cutting off him that was the chief author of 
it; of which he having received full and early 
intelligence, and finding no other way to avoid 
the blow but to fly from it, ordered all his par- 
ty, whom he could prevail with to accompany 
him in his baniſhment, ſecretly in the evening 
to withdraw out of the city, and retire to Vath- 
reb : and when he had ſeen them all gone, he 
and Abu Beker followed after, leaving only Ali 
behind, who having ſet in order ſome affairs 
that detained him, came to them the third da 

after. As ſoon as his flight was publickly known, 
parties were ſent out to purſue after him, and 
he with difficulty eſcaped them, by hiding him- 
ſelf for ſome time in a cave, till the heat of the 
purſuit was over. 

Having then gained over a ſufficient number 
of ignorant people to his errors, he began to 
appear in his real character, namely, that of a 
debauchee, and a tyrant. He knew that the 
religion of Jeſus had been propagated without 
any aſſiſtance from the civil power, but he knew 
at the ſame time, that the purity of that reli- 
gion was in ſome meaſure extinguiſhed before 
his time. As he was to change the eſtabliſhed 
religion of his country all at once, ſo he found 
that coercive power was neceſſary. 

At that time there were in Arabia a vaſt num- 
ber of thoſe heretical Chriſtians called Neſto- 
rians, and as they grew daily more and more 
corrupt in their religion, ſo it was not difficult 
to perſuade them to profeſs what they did not 
believe, and practice what they did not approve. 
But, however great the errors of the Chriſtians 
might have been when Mahometaniſm made 
its firſt appearance, yet there was a circum- 
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ſtance ſtill more powerful to facilitate its opera- 
tion on ignorant perſons, and its progreſs Rong 
Heathens. This was the wicked lives of the Chriſ- 
tians, for as the apoſtles propagated the goſpel 
by the purity of their manners, and holineſs of 
their lives, ſo the want of thoſe ſublime virtues 
introduced the religion of Mahomet. There are 
times when men are ripe for deſtruction, and 
then God withdraws from them all his paternal 
care, Heleaves them to be impoſed on by the 
moſt- deſigning perſons, and this is one of the 
moſt celebrated acts of his juſtice in the moral 
government of this world. 

From what has already been taken notice of 
concerning the arts made uſe of by Mahomet, we 
find that he muſt have been a very cunning im- 
poſtor. It was not enough for him to relate his 
forged viſions, he had recourſe to other means, as 
a proof of his miſſion. He appealed to the diſ- 
perſion of the Jews, as a proof that the religion 
of Moſes was aboliſhed, and the wickedneſs of 
the Chriſtians was a ſufficient proof that they 


were no longer the favourites of heaven. It is 


well known, that the primitive Chriſtians be- 
lieved that the general reſurrection was not far 
diſtant, and yet neither our Saviour nor any of 
his apoſtles, had ever taught them any more con- 
cerning it, than that it was to happen in an un- 
expected moment, and this was done, that they 
might be continually on their guard. But as many 
of the Heretics had renounced the belief of the 
leading principles of Chriſtianity, becauſe Chriſt 
had not made his ſecond appearance, ſo Maho- 
met availed himſelf of that circumſtance ; he 
told his diſciples that he would return from 
heaven at the end of a certain number of years, 
which anſwers in all reſpects to our 1620 of the 
Chriſtian Era. At that time there was a gene- 
ral expectation of his coming, but ſtill his fol- 
lowers have been deceived. He lived to ſee his 
religion eſtabliſhed almoſt all over Arabia, and 
laid the foundation of a government where the 
ſupreme power was veſted in the high prieſt. At 
laſt he died in the year 632, and was buried at 
Mecca. 

In his character he was one of the moſt aban- 
doned libertines that ever exiſted, and it was his 
love of the promiſcuous uſe of women that in- 
duced him to allow a plurality of wives to his 
followers. All his paſſions were made ſubſer- 
vient towards promoting the objects he had in 
view, for he forbad wine to be uſed, becauſe it 
did not agree with his conſtitution. 

We have already taken notice, that his para- 
diſe, promiſed to his followers, was a carnal one, 
and nothing could be more agreeable to the de- 
praved notions of men who were groſs idolators. 


Chriſtians are too apt to form carnal notions of | 


God, heaven and divine things, and if ſo, then 
we need not be ſurpriſed to find Pagans doing the 
ſame. Indeed, when all the circumſtances are 


conſidered, reſpecting this moſt extraordinary | 
knowing that the Heathen Arabians would not be 


impoſtor, we ſhall not be ſurpriſed that ſuch a new 
religion ſprang up. An univerſal corruption of 
ſentiments, joined to a total depravity of manners, 
and nouriſhed by ignorance, conſtituted the cha- 
racters of thoſe men, who, in that age in Aſia, 
bore the Chriſtian name. Like the children of 
Iſrael of old when they ſought”® to return to 


Egypt, they longed for thoſe indulgences which 
Paganiſm preſented to them, and thus a concur- 
rence of events, joined to military power, did 
more towards promoting the religion of Maho. 
met, than any thing elſe of which we can form a 
proper notion, 


The Alcoran of Mahomet. 


We have already taken notice, that the Al- 
coran, conſidered 'as a compoſition, 1s extremely 


beautiful, and contains ſome fine moral ſentences, 


many of which are extracted from the law of 
Moſes, but the greater part from the writings of 
the Chriſtian fathers. And here it is neceſſary 
that we ſhould attend to one circumſtance of 
great importance, namely, that in all ages and 
nations there always has been ſome one or other 
ſyſtem, upon which the eſtabliſhed religion of 
the country was founded. Before the uſe of let- 
ters was known in the world, the principles of 
thoſe ſyſtems were conveyed down bem one ge- 
neration to another by oral tradition, and ſuch is 
the practice at preſent in many of the heathen 
nations. But the uſe of letters gave a new and 
more laſting form to the ſtability of ſyſtems, and 
we will join with the learned Mr. Parkhurſt, in 
in aſſerting that the law of Moſes is the moſt an- 
tient compoſition in the world. 

At the ſame time it is beyond diſpute, that in 
China, and in many parts of the Eaſt-Indies, 
there are written ſyſtems of religion, which un- 
doubtedly are of a much later date than the law 
of Moſes, and the errors contained in them, 
many ſerve to ſnew, that they were not the reſult 
of divine inſpiration. The goſpel of Chriſt as 
contained in the New Teſtament, and which il- 
luſtrates and proves the truth of the Old Teſta- 
ment Diſpenſation, is far ſuperior to all others, 
and it may be juſtly called the image of God 
himſelf. It contains all that man ſhould know, 
all that he ſhould believe, and it lays down an 
unerring rule for his conduct. It does not extol 
the virtues of the pious beyond their proper 
bounds, nor does it conceal the faults of thoſe 
who are held up as objects of imitation. This 
is the grand diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of Di- 
vine Revelation, by theſe marks we know it 
came from God, and we are encouraged to truſt 
in what appears to us as the naked truth, without 
any deceit or falſe colouring. | 

Mahomet, one of the moſt artful impoſtors 
that ever lived in the world, was ſenſible of this, 
and therefore he endeavoured to tranſplant into 
his ſyſtem every thing of a moral tendency which 
he found in the ſacred ſcriptures. Bur ſtill it was 
his conduct in the compiling of his Alcoran to mix 
things together, ſo as to comprehend a jumble of 


| ſentiments as ſhould include as proſelytes to his 


doctrine, both Jews and Chriſtian Heretics, well 


averſe to any thing that gratified their ambition, 
and fatisfied their luſts. 
The manner in which this work was compiled 
has been already taken notice of, we muſt now 
preſent the reader with the matter; and here it is 


not neceſſary that we ſhould tranſcribe the vue: 
u 


but only the leading principles, ſo far as to con- 
tain all the doctrines in that famous ſyſtem of 
impoſture. The whole is divided into one hun- 
dred and fourteen chapters, ſome being long and 
tedious, others ſhort and comprehenſive, but to 
underſtand them properly, we ſhall abridge them 
in the manner they follow in the book, and inſert 
every one of the ſentiments upon which that 
falſe ſyſtem is founded. Every chapter begins 
with an addreſs to the Divine Being, conſtant- 
ly in the ſame words, but a ſingle ſpecimen 
of that will be ſufficient, ſo that there will be no 
neceſſity for repeating any of the others. 

ce In the name of God, gracious and merciful ; 
praiſed be God, gracious and merciful : King of 
the day of judgement. It is thee whom we adore ; 
it is from thee we require help. Guide us in the 
right way, in the way of them that thou haſt 
gratified ; againſt whom thou haſt not been diſ- 
pleaſed, and we ſhall not be miſled. 

There is no error in this book, it guideth into 
the right way, thoſe that are righteous, who be- 
lieve what they ſee not, who make their prayers 
with affection, and diſpenſe in alms, a part of the 

oods that we have given them. Such as believe 
the things that are inſpired into thee, in thoſe 
that have been preached before thee, and at the 
end of the world are not ignorant, thev are guided 
by their Lord, and ſhall be bleſſed. Miſery is 
upon unbelievers. Whether thou reprove them, 
or do not reprove them, they will not be con- 
verted, God hath ſhut up their heart, their ears 
and eyes, and they ſhall ſuffer great torments. 
Many men ſay, we believe in God, and the day 
of judgement, and do not believe ; they think to 
deceive God, and them that believe in God; 
certainly they deceive themſelves, and know it 
not. God will augment the infirmity which they 
have in their heart, and they ſhall undergo the 
rigours of an infinite pain, by reaſon of their 
lying. When it was ſaid to them pollute not the 
earth, they ſaid, we are true obſervers of the law 
of God; notwithſtanding, they were they that 
polluted the earth, but they knew it not. 

Say not, that God hath a companion equal to 
him, becauſe you know the contrary. If you 
doubt that I have ſent my ſervant, come, and 
bring ſome chapters like to the Alcoran, and call 
to witneſs the 1dols that you adore ; if you are 
good men, if you have not done it, or cannot 
perform it, fear the fire of. hell prepared for in- 
fidels and idolators; and declare to true believers 
who do good works, that they ſhall enjoy the im- 
menſe pleaſures of Paradiſe, wherein flow many 
rivers ; they ſhall there find all ſorts of fair and 
ſavory fruits, which God hath prepared for them ; 
they ſhall conſider, if they be like to ſuch as they 


had before in the world: They ſhall there have 


wives fair and delicate, and ſhall dwell in eternal 
felicity. God is not aſhamed to compare a little 
thing to an extreme greatneſs. 

Such as in their heart incline to depart from 
the truth, do often follow their inclination, de- 
ſirous of ſedition, and to underſtand the expli- 


cation of the Alcaron ; but none underſtand its 


explication but God, and ſuch as are profound in 
learning ; they ſay, we believe in God, all things 
proceed from his divine wiſdom, nevertheleſs 
none remember but the wiſe. Lord, cauſe not our 


hearts to err, after thou haſt guided us into the 
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right way, give us thy mercy, thou art moſt 
bountiful towards thy creatures. Lord, thou art 
he that ſhalt aſſemble the world at the day of 
Judgement, at which day nothing ſhall be found 
doubtful, when thou wilt not go againſt thy pro- 
miſes, and when wealth and children ſhall not 
ſerve to the wicked, but to kindle the fire of hell. 
The infidel lineage of Pharaoh, and thoſe that 
preceded him, blaſphemed and abjured the law 
of God, but he ſurpriſed them in their fin; he 
is grievous in his chaſtiſements. Say to the 
infidels, they ſhall be vanquiſhed, and ſhall be 
gathered together into the fire of hell, that is 
prepared for them. 

You have an example in the two troops that 
fought for the glory of God, they beheld with 
their eyes, infidels become true believers, like 
unto themſelves; God ſtrengtheneth with his 
aid, whom it pleaſeth him; this ſhall be for ex- 
ample to ſuch as ſhall clearly ſee. The love and 
deſire of women, of children, of riches, abund- 
ance of gold, and of ſilver, of horſes, cattle, and 
of tillage, are pleaſing to men; ſuch are the 
riches of the life of this world, but the moſt aſ- 
ſured refuge is in God. Say unto them, I will 
declare unto you things much better for them, 
that ſhall have the fear of God before their eyes: 
They ſhall dwell eternally in Paradiſe, where 
flow many rivers, with women, beautiful and 
lean, and all manner of content. God beholdeth 
them that adore him, and that ſay, Lord, we 
believe in thy law, pardon our fins, and deliver 
us from the torments of fire. The patient, the 
perſevering, true believers, the obedient, the 
good men, ſuch as beg pardon of God in the 
morning, the angels, the learned that love juſtice, 
teſtify that there is but one only God. The law 
of ſalvation, 1s a law pleaſing to his Divine Ma- 


jeſty ; no man contradicteth this truth, among 


ſuch as know the written law, but through envy. 
He that ſhall not obey the commandments of 
God, ſhall find his Divine Majeſty very exact to 
call him to an account. If the impious diſpute 
with thee, ſay to them, I am wholly reſigned to 
the will of God, with all ſuch as have followed 
me. Aſk of ſuch as know the written law, and 
them that know it not, if they reſign themſelves 
to God, if they do, they will follow the right 
way; if they go aſtray, thou haſt none other ob- 
ligation, but to preach to them ; God beholdeth 
them that adore him.. Declare grievous torments 


to thoſe that conceal his commandments, that 


kill the prophets, and injure them that inſtru& 
the people in juſtice ; the good works that they 


do, ſhall be unprofitable to them on earth, and 


they ſhall be in the other world deprived of pro- 
tection. Seeſt thou not a party of them that 
know the written law, how they were called to a 
lecture of the book of God, to the end they 
might judge with equity the differences that are 
among them ? but many are returned to their 
ſin: they contemned the ſcripture, in that they 
ſaid, the fire ſhall not touch us, but for a certain 
number of days; they are deceived in their blaſ- 
phemies, what will become of them, when we 
ſhall aſſemble them at the day of judgement, 
when nothing ſhall be doubtful, and every one 
ſhall be recompenſed as he ſhall have merited ? 
No injuſtice ſhall be done unto them. Say, 
Lord, thou poſſeſſeſt the kingdoms of the world, 


thou 
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thou giveſt royalty to whom thou ſeeſt good; 
from thy hand, O Lord, proceedeth all good; 
thou art omnipotent; thou cauſeſt day to enter 
the night, and night the day; thou cauſeſt life to 
come out of death, and death out of life; thou 


enricheſt without meaſure whom thou ſeeſt 


ood. 
K The Jews conſpired againſt Jeſus, and God 
cauſed their conſpiracy to turn againſt them, he 
knoweth the deſigns of conſpirators. Remem- 
ber thou, how the Lord ſaid, O Jeſus I will cauſe 
thee to die, I will elevate thee to myſelf, and re- 


move thee far from Infidels, and prefer thoſe 


that have obeyed thee, to infidels, at the day of 
judgement. That day ſhall aſſemble you all 
before me; I will judge the differences between 
you, and will puniſh the impious, in this world, 
and in the other; none among them ſhall be of 

ower to protect them, I will reward them that 
ſhall have believed in my law, and have done 

ood works; God loveth not the unjuſt. I re- 
fl to thee theſe myſteries, and teach thee the 
Alcoran; Jeſus 1s with God, is Adam, God 
created him of the earth; he ſaid, be thou, and 
he was: This truth proceedeth from thy Lord, 
of the number of them that doubt: If any one 
diſpute with thee concerning thy doctrine, ſay to 
them, Come, call together your children and 
ours, your wives and ours, let us aſſemble and 
addreſs our prayers to God; I will lay the curſe 
of his divine majeſty upon liars. This diſcourſe 
is moſt true, there is no God, but God alone the 
omnipotent and wiſe. If- they depart from his 
commandments, he ſhall well obſerve the un- 
believers; ſay to them, Oh he that knows 


ſcripture! Come with words alike true between- 


you and us: Do I worſhip other than God? J 
do not aſſociate him with any one, and acknow- 
ledge no other Lord but him; but if they turn 
aſide from the way of faith, God knoweth them 
that ſhall pollute the earth; ſay to them, be ye 
witneſſes, that we believe in God. Oh ye that 
underſtand ſcripture, diſpute not the law of Abra- 
ham, to wit, if he obſerved the Old Teſtament, 
or the goſpel, they were taught after him, per- 
haps you will acknowledge your error. Oh ye 
that have diſputed what ye know not! Abraham 
was no. Jew, nor Chriſtian, he profeſſed the unity 


of God, he was a true believer, and not of the 


number of infidels. | 
The people, and particularly thoſe that fol- 
lowed him, of his time, as alſo the prophet 


Mahomet, and all true believers have known 


the truth of his law. Part of them, to whom 
heretofore was given the knowledge of the Scrip- 
ture they deſired, ſeduced you from the right way, 
but they themſelves erred, and they knew it not. 
O ye that know the ſcriptures! Do not malici- 
ouſly conceal the commandments of God, co- 
ver not the truth with a lie, neither willingly 
hide it. Many of them that know the written 
law, ſaid from the break of day, believe in what 
hath been taught them, that believe in the law 
of God : Nevertheleſs, at evening, they were 
themſelves of the number of infidels, peradven- 
ture they will be converted. Believe not, but 
ſuch as follow your own law; ſay to them, the 


true guide, is the guide of God. The knowledge 


that was given to you, was not given to any other, 


but to you: If the infidels ſhall diſpute againſt 


you, before your Lord, at the day of judgement; 


i 
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ſay to them, Grace ayes po from the hand of 
God: He is bountiful, and omniſcient; he par- 
doneth whom he pleaſeth, and is altogether mer. 
ciful. If thou intruſteth thy wealth to the hands 
of many of them that know the written law, 
they will faithfully reſtore it to thee. 

I increaſe the wealth of Infidels to augment their 
pain, they ſhall in the end feel grievous torments. 
God will not leave the faithful in the ſtate that you 
are in; he will one day ſeparate the good from the 
evil; he doth not teach you what is to come; 
he, for that effect chuſcth among the prophets 
whom he ſeeth good. Believe therefore in God, 
and his prophets; if you believe in God, fear to 
offend him, you ſhall be rewarded. Believe ye that 
ſuch as are too ſparing, and avaricious of the 
wealth that God hath given them, do well; on 
the contrary, they do very ill, what they ſpare 
without reaſon, ſhall ſtrangle them at the day 
of judgement. The inheritance of heaven and 
earth 1s God's, he knoweth all things. Certain- 
ly God heard the ſpeech of them that ſaid, God 
is poor, and we are rich; he hath ſaid, I will 
write what they have ſpoken, and keep an exact 
account of the murders they have unjuſtly com- 
mitted on the perſons of the prophets; I will 
ſay to them at the day of judgement, taſte of the 
torments of hell fire, which you have deſerved. 
God doth not lead into darkneſs them that wor- 
ſhip him. There be, that ſay, God hath com- 
manded us not to believe the prophets, until 
their ſacrifice be conſumed by fire : ſay to them, 
there came to you prophets heretofore with mi- 
racles that you demanded, you had not lain 
them, had you been righteous; if they belie thee, 
know, they belied the prophets that were before 
thee, that came with miracles, the pfalter, and 
the book of light.” Every man ſhall taſte of 
death, and your reward ſhall be paid at the day 
of judgement ; he that ſhall depart from the fire 
of hell, and enter into Paradiſe, ſhall be happy. 
The wealth of this world is but a matter of 
pride, that you may be tried in your riches and 
perſons. Hearken not to the Jews and Chriſ- 
tians, that have known the written law before 
you, neither to them that believe in many gods, 
they offend God through their blaſphemies ; if 
you have patience, and fear-God, you ſhall make 
a very good reſolution. God hath accepted the 
ſpeech of them that know his written law, when 
they promiſed him' to preach to the people his 
commandments, and not conceal them; never- 
theleſs they have condemned them, and changed 
them for profit of little value, and have gained 
nothing but miſery ; think not that ſuch as re- 
Joice of the evil they have done, and effect to be 
commended for what they have not done, have 
eſcaped the puniſhment of their crimes, they 
ſhall certainly ſuffer great torments. The king- 
dom of heaven and of earth is God's, he is oin- 
nipotent; the creation of heaven and earth, the 
difference of day and night are evident ſigns of 
his omnipotence, to ſuch as have judgement. 
Such as have, remember God, ſtanding, fitting, 
or lying down, and conſidered the creation of 
heaven and earth have ſaid, Lord, thou haſt 
not created theſe things in vain; bleſſed be thy 
Name, deliver us from the torments of hell 


fire, thou wilt render miſerable him that oo 
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ſhalt thither precipitate, and the wicked ſhall be 


deprived of protection at the day of judgement. 
Lord, we have heard them that ſay, believe in 
our Lord, we believe in thy unity, pardon our 
faults, blot out our ſins, and give us grace to die 
in the number of the juſt; beſtow on us what 
thou haſt promiſed by the prophets, and ſuffer us 
not to be miſerable at the day of judgement; 
thou doſt not contradict what thou doſt promiſe. 
If you fear to do injury to orphans, fear alſo 
to do wrong to women; marry thoſe that pleaſe 
you. Two, three, or four: if you apprehend 
you ſhall not be able to entertain them equally, 
marry but one, or the ſlaves that you ſhall have 
acquired; this is moſt neceſſary, to the end that 
you offend not God. Give to women their dow- 
ry with a good will; if they give to you any 
thing that is pleaſing to you, receive it with af- 
fection and civility. Beſtow not on fools the 
wealth that God hath given you for ſubliſtance ; 
aſſiſt orphans, give to them the garments that 
ſhall be -neceſſary for them, and entertain them 
honeſtly ; inſtruct them until they have attained 
to years of diſcretion, and are capable of mar- 
riage; if you believe they demean themſelves 
wiſely, reſtore to them their faculties, and de- 
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vour them not unjuſtly before they be of age. 
He that ſhall be rich, ſhall abſtain from their 


goods, and he that is poor, ſhall take with ho- 
neſty, according to the pains he ſhall undergo 
for them : when you make to them reſtitution 
for their goods, take witneſs of your actions; God 
loveth good accounts. The children ſhall have 
a good part of what their father, and mother, 
or parents left after their deceaſe, of little or of 
much there appertaineth to them a portion pre- 
fixed and limitted. When they divide their 
goods, the kindred ſhall have care of the poor 
and orphans; do good to them, and honeſtly 
entertain them. Such as fear to leave after them 
a weak progeny of little children, ought to fear 
to wrong orphans, they muſt fear God, and 
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courteouſly entertain them. Thoſe who unjuſtly 


devour their ſubſtance, ſwallow fire into their 
bowels, and ſhall burn in a great furnace. God 
recommendeth to you your children, the ſon ſhall 
have as much as two daughters; if there be more 
than two daughters, they ſhall have two thirds 
of the ſucceſſion of the dead ; if there be but one, 
ſhe ſhall have the moiety, and her kindred a ſixth 
part of what ſhall be left by the dead: if there 
be no children, and the kindred be heirs, the 
mother of the dead ſhall have a third; if there be 
brethren, the mother ſhall have a ſixth, after ſa- 
tisfaction of the legacies contained in the teſta- 
ment, and of debts. 


O ye that believe in God! it is not lawful for 


you to inherit what is your wives by force, take 
not violently away what you have given them, 
unleſs they be ſurprized in manifeſt adultery ; 
ſee them with civility, if you have an averſion 
from them, it may chance that you hate a thing, 
wherein God hath placed much good ; but if you 
deſire to repudiate your wives, to take others, 
and that you have given them any thing, take 
not any thing that appertaineth to them. Wall 
you take their wealth with a lie and a manifeſt 
lin? How ſhall you take it, ſince you have ap- 
proached each other, and that you have promiſed 
to uſe them civilly ? Marry not the wives of your 
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fathers; what is paſt was inceſt, abomination, 
and a wicked way, Your mothers are forbidden 
you, your daughters, ſiſters, aunts, nieces, your 
nurſes, and your foſter- ſiſters, the mothers of 
your wives, the daughters that your wives have 
had by other huſbands, of whom you ſhall have 
a particular care. The daughters of women that 
you ſhall have known, are alſo forbidden you; 
if you have not known them, it will be no ſin; 
the wives of your ſons are alſo prohibited, and 
two ſiſters ; for what is paſt, God is gracious and 
merciful: Married wives are likewiſe forbidden 
you, except the women ſlaves, that you ſhall 
have acquired. God hath ſo commanded you, 
except what is above forbidden, it is lawful for 
you to matry at your pleaſure. If you defire 
women for money, and neither commit concu- 
binage, nor adultery, give them their ſalary for 
which you ſhall agree, ſo you ſhall not offend 
God, he is omniſcient, and moſt wiſe. He that 
ſhall not be able to eſpouſe women of free con- 
dition, ſhall marry ſuch women or maids, that 
are ſlaves, as ſhall pleaſe him. God knoweth 
the faith of the one, and the other. Marry your 
wives with the permiſſion of their parents, and 
give them their dowry with honeſty : If women 
of free condition, that have committed neither 
concubinage, nor adultery, ſecretly nor pub- 
lickly, fly into ſecond nuptials, and come to 
commit adultery, they ſhall be doubly puniſhed, 
more than the daughters of love. The marriage 
of ſlaves is for them that fear whoredom : If you 
abſtain from marrying them, you ſhall not do 
amiſs. God is gracious and merciful; he is 
willing to teach you his law, and dire& you in 
the way of them that preceded you; he is gra- 
cious and merciful to his people. 

Such as follow the appetite of the wicked, de- 
cline extremely from the truth. God willeth that 
his law be a light unto you, for that man was cre- 
ated weak. O you that believe in God, devour 
not your ſubſtance among you with uſury ; but 
if you traffick, be peaceable in your affairs; ſlay 
not one another. God is merciful to them that 
obey him: He that diſobeyeth, through malice 
and injuſtice, ſhall burn in the fire of hell; it is 
an eaſy thing for God to puniſh them. If you 
depart from mortal fins, I will cover your faults, 
and cauſe you to enter into paradiſe : covet not 
through envy, what God hath given to your 
neighbour ; men and women ſhall have the 
wealth they have gained ; beg grace of God, he 


| knoweth all things. Give to your aſſociates what 


appertaineth to them. We have ordained a por- 
tion, prefixed to the one and the other, in the 


ſucceſſion of your father, mother, and kindred, 


God ſeeth all. The men ſhall have authority 
over the women ; they ſhall have them in their 
keeping ; they ſhall have in their power the 
wealth that God ſhall give them ; and ſhall have 
care of what ſhall be convenient to be expended 
for them. Diſcreet and obedient wives obſerve, 
in the abſence of their huſbands, the command- 
ments of God ; make remonſtrances to them that 
ſhall be diſobedient, and remove them from your 
bed, chaſtiſe them. 

If any one be in neceſſity, and eateth of what 
is prohibited, without a will to ſin, God ſhall be 
to him gracious and merciful. They will de- 
mand of thee, what is permitted them to eat ? 

Nnan Say 
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Say unto them it is lawful to eat all ſorts of beaſts 
that are not unclean, and whatever hath been 
taught you from God, touching beaſts that hath 
been wounded by lions or dogs, eat the beaſts you 
ſhall take, and remember God in blooding them; 
fear God, he is exact to take account. This day 
it is lawful that you eat what 1s not unclean, and 
the meats of them that know the written law, 
their meats are lawful for you, and yours for them. 
You are permitted to eſpouſe maidens and wo- 
men of free condition, that are of your religion, 
and maidens and women of free condition, that 
know the written law, giving them their dowry 
with civility ; commit neither concubinage, nor 
adultery with them, neither ſecretly nor publickly; 
the good works of him that ſhall renounce your 
law, ſhall be unprofitable, he ſhall be at the day 
of judgement in the number of the damned. O 
ye that believe in God, when ye would make 
your prayers, waſh your faces, your hands to the 
elbow, and paſs your hand over your head, and 
over your feet to the ancles. If you be polluted, 
purify yourſelves ; if ſick, or in a journey, or 
about to diſcharge your belly, or have known 
women, and find no water to waſh you, lay hand 
on the ſand, paſs it over your viſage, and wipe 
therewith your hands. God enjoineth you no- 
thing irkſome, but willeth you to be clean, and 
deſireth to accompliſh his grace _ you; per- 
adventure you will give him thanks. O ye that 
believe in God! call to mind his grace, and pro- 
miſe he made to you, when you ſaid, we heard, 
and obeyed; fear him, he knoweth all that is in 
your hearts. O ye that believe in God! obey 
his commandments, and be true in your teſtimo- 
nies, take heed that no man move you to offend 
God, in diverting you from what is juſt ; render 
juſtice to all, his fear inviteth you to it; have it 
before your eyes, he knoweth all your actions; 
hath promiſed his grace, and great recompenſes 
to the true believers, that ſhall do good works 
in this world, and hath prepared hell to puniſh 
infidels. O ye that believe in God! remember 
his favour towards you, when ſome perſons would 
have extended their hands upon you, and how he 
delivered you from their malice; fear him; all 
true believers ought to reſign themſelves to his 
will. God received the promiſe of the children 
of Iſrael to obſerve his commandments ; he eſta- 
bliſhed among them twelve captains, and ſaid to 
them, I will be with you when you ſhall make 
prayers ; pay your tithes, believe in the prophets, 
defend them, and lend to me any alms; I 
will cover your fins, and cauſe you to enter pa- 
radiſe, wherein flow many rivers ; and he among 
you that ſhall be an infidel, ſhall be intirely er- 
roneous from the right path. When they ſwerved 
from what they had promiſed, we gave them our 
curſe, and hardened their heart; they have al- 
tered the words of the ſcripture, and abjured 
what they had approved. 

We have ſent to thee the ſcripture, written in 
vellum, the unbelievers have handled it with 
their hands, yet ſay it is evident ſorcery and 
- enchantment, that they will not believe therein, 
unleſs they ſee an angel deſcend, to confirm it. 
Should we have ſent an angel, they had periſhed 
by his preſence, unleſs we had ſent him under 
the figure of a man, like unto them, and cloath- 
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ed as they are. They derided the prophets, and 
apoſtles, thy predeceſſors ; deriſion is fallen upon 
ſuch as contemned them. Say to them, go thrg? 
the world, and conſider the end of them that ab. 
jure the law of God; ſay to them, to whom a 

pertaineth whatſoever is in heaven and earth? It 
is God's. He will employ his mercy to ſave you; 
doubtleſs he will aſſemble all of you at the day of 
judgement. Nevertheleſs infidels believe not in 
his unity; they conſider not, that whatſoever 
moveth by night, and by day, and whatſoever is 
in the world, belongeth to his Divine majeſty, 
who underſtandeth and knoweth all things. Say 
to them, require you other protection than that 
of God the Omnipotent, creator of heaven and 
earth, who nouriſheth all things, is nouriſhed by 
none? Say to them, I have received a command 
to embrace the law of ſalvation. Be not ye in 
the number of unbelievers; I fear to diſobey my 
Lord, and fear the torments prepared for the 
wicked at the day of judgement; he that ſhall de- 
liver himſelf, ſhall enjoy the grace of God, which 
is ſupreme felicity: If God will puniſh you, 
none ſhall deliver you from his puniſhment ; if 
his will be to do good to you, he 1s omnipotent, 
always victorious, and hath all power over his 
creatures; he is moſt wiſe and omniſcient. Say 
to them, what better teſtimony is there in the 
world than that of God? Say to them, he ſhall 
teſtify between you and me, to whom he hath 
inſpired the Alcoran to inſtruct you: Will any 
among you that ſhall learn it, fay there is any 
other God, but Elohim; I will not ſay ſo; there is 
but ene God, and I am innocent from the fin 
you commit, in aſſociating him with a compa- 
nion equal to him; many of them that under- 
ſtand the written law, have knowledge of the 
truth of the Alcoran ; their children alſo know it, 
but ſuch as forſake their own ſouls, will not be- 
lieve in God. Who more unjuſt, than he that 
blaſphemeth againſt God and his command- 
ments? Certainly the wicked ſhall be miſerable; 
I will aſſemble all of them, and ſay, where are 
the gods which you did affociate with God? 
They ſhall have none other excuſe, but to ſay, 
by God, Lord, we were of the number of idola- 
ters. Conſider how they will lie, and diſavow 
their blaſphemies : ſome there be among them 
that hearken to thee, we have hardened their 
hearts, they will not learn the Alcoran, becauſe 
their ears are ſtopped. When they ſhall hear re- 


| lated all the miracles of the world, and ſhall; ſee 


them with their eyes, they will not believe until 
they have diſputed againſt thee. | 
Such as believe not in the reſurrection, are 


wretched men, they ſhall be afflicted for their 
| fins at the hour, when ever death ſhall ſurprize 
| them ; they ſhall bear on their back the burthen 
| of their crimes, and avouch the life of this world 


| 


| 


to be but deceit and vanity, and the life of the 
other to be full of felicity for the righteous ; ne- 
vertheleſs the wicked are not converted. I know 
thou wilt be incenſed againſt ſuch. as will ſay, 
they deſire to obey thee, and ſhall renounce thy 
doctrine ; they that contemn the commandments 
of God are impious, they have belied the pro- 
phets thy predeceſſors; the prophets endured 
their lies, and were patient, until we deſtroyed 


them; God declineth not what he hath promiſed. 
T hou 


Thou knoweſt what the prophets foretold: if 
men abandon thee, canſt thou covet to continue 
on earth, to inſtru them, and to be in heaven 
at the ſame time, to cauſe prodigies appear, teſ- 
timonies of thy miſſion. Had it ſo pleaſed God, 
he had brought them all into the right way, nor 
had they been in the number of the ignorant. 
Certainly he heareth the prayers of the righteous, 
that hearken to his word; he will give reſurrec- 
tion to the dead, and aſſemble them to receive 
recompenſe according to their merits. They 
have ſaid, we believe not in the prophet, if he 
ſhew not to us ſome miracle from his Lord: ſay 
unto them, God hath ſhewed you many miracles, 
but moſt of you do npt underſtand them ; the 
beaſts that walk upon the earth, and the birds 
that fly into the air, are in the number of his 
creatures: We have not omitted to write any 
thing that is written in the book kept in heaven; 
all men ſhall one day appear before God, ſuch 
as ſhall not have believed in his law, ſhall be deaf 
and dumb, and inhabit darkneſs : God miſlead- 
eth whom it pleaſeth him, and guideth in the 
right way whom he ſeeth good. Say unto them, 
have you felt the puniſhment of God ? 

It is God that ſendeth the winds to diſſipate 
the rain, when they carry the clouds; we drive 
them charged with water, into places dry, dead, 
and ruined, and cauſe the rain to fall there, that 
they may produce herbs and fruits; ſo will we 
cauſe the dead to ariſe again; perhaps men will 
remember the good land bringeth forth good 
fruits, through the permiſſion of its Lord, and 
the bad land produceth only darneill. I teach my 
commandments to ſuch as are not ungrateful : 
certainly we ſent Noah to inſtruct men; he ſaid, 
O ye people; worſhip one God alone: if you 
adore other than him, you ſhall be puniſhed at 
the day of judgement ; their rulers anſwered, 
O Noah! thou art in a great error; he replied, 
I err not, I am a meſſenger ſent from God to 
preach his will; I give you moſt wholeſome ad- 
vice, God hath taught me what you know not. 
Is it ſtrange to you, that he hath ſent you his 
commandment by the tongue of a man like 
yourſelves, to declare to you the torments of 
hell? Fear God, he will pardon your fins ; but 
they belied Noah, we faved him in the ark, 
with his retinue, and drowned thoſe that con- 
temned our law, they were altogether blind. We 
ſent Hod to his brother Aad, and to his retinue, 
he ſaid, Oh ye people ! worſhip one God 
alone, whom will ye adore, or whom fear, but 
God ? The teachers anſwered, thou art in an ex- 
treme ignorance; we believe thee to be in the 
number of liars ; he replied, I am not a liar, I 
am a meſſenger ſent from God, to preach his 
commandments, I give good and ſalutary advice, 
wonder not that God teacheth you his precepts 
by the tongue of a man, like you, who declareth 
to you his pleaſure. Remember that he left you 
on earth after Noah, that he increaſed you in 
number, force, and power ; call to mind his 
grace, you ſhall be happy. They anſwered, are 
we come to this, to worſhip one God alone, and 
to relinquiſh what our fathers adored ? Shew us 
the truth, whereof thou doſt preach, if thou art 
true? He ſaid, the wrath and indignation of God 
{hall fall upon you; will you diſpute with us of 
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the names, that you and your fathers impoſed on 
your 1dols ? God did not enjoin to worſhip them, 


| neither have you reaſon to do it; expect your 


puniſhment, I will expect it with perſeverance. 
A letter patent from God, and his prophet, to 
the unbelievers with whom ye have made truce: 
Travel in ſafety the ſpace of four months, know, 
ye ſhall not render God impotent, and that he 
will lay ſhame upon your forehead. Advice for 
the people, at the great day of pilgrimage from 
God, and his prophet : God approveth not the 
eee "4 that adore 1dols, his prophet is 
innoce m that ſin ; if ye repent, ye ſhall do 
well; if ye abandon the law of God, know, ye 
ſhall not eſcape the off be of your crime; 
preach to the unbelievers, that they ſhall ſuffer 
grievous torments, except thoſe with whom ye 
have made truce, who fall not from what they 
have promiſed, and that protect none againſt you. 
Obſerve exactly until the prefixed time, what 
you have promiſed them. God loveth them that 
fear him : when the month of Heram ſhall be 
paſt, kill - them where you ſhall meet them, 
take them ſlaves, detain them priſoners, and 
obſerve where they paſs to lay ambuſh for them 
if they be converted, if they pray at the time 
appointed, and pay tythes, leave them in quiet, 
God is merciful to them that repent. If the 
infidels demand quarter of you, give them 
quarter, to the end they may learn the word of 
God; teach them his commandments, for they 
are ignorant. How ſhould they have truce with 
God and his prophet ? If they believe neither in 
the one, -nor the other, except them with whom 
you entered truce in the temple of Mecca? If they 
obſerve their promiſe to you, obſerve what ye 
promiſed to them; God loveth ſuch as have his 
fear before their eyes : How ſhall they have truce 
with you? If they have advantage over you, 
they will reſpect neither your alliance nor con- 
federacy. | 
They will ſpeak well of you, and contemn 
you in their heart; the greateſt part of them are 
impious, they have preferred the riches of this 
| world to the commandments of God, and have 
hindered the people from following his law, as if 
| they knew not what they did; they bear no re- 
| ſpect to the true believers, wherein they are ex- 
| ceedingly to blame. If they turn, and make 
| their prayers at the time appointed, if they pay 
| tythes, they ſhall be your brethren in God, I 
| teach the myſteries of faith to ſuch as have un- 
derſtanding to comprehend them, if they break. 
their promiſe and diſturb them of your religion, 
kill their captains, as perſons without faith, they 
will perhaps put an end to their impiety. Slay 
ſuch eſpecially that renounce their faith, who 
have endeavoured to drive the prophet from 
Mecca, and have begun to ſlay you, will you 
fear them? Will ye be terrified by them? It is 
reaſonable that ye fear God; if ye believe in his 
law, fight them, God ſhall chaſtiſe them by your 
hands, he ſhall render them diſhonourable, and 
protect you againſt them, he ſhall fortify the 
hearts of true believers, and expel melancholy, 
he pardoneth whom he ſeeth good, knoweth all 
things, and is moſt prudent in what he ordaineth.s. 
Think. ye to be forſaken of God, and that he 
diſcerneth not them that have fought 9 
or 
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for his law, from ſuch as have adored idols, and 
diſobeyed his prophet. 

Such as have believed in God, as have de- 
parted from the wicked, and employed their 
wealth and perſons to fight for his law, ſhall have 


a particular degree, and a particular place near 
to his Divine Majeſty, they ſhall be the more 
happy. God E his goodneſs, declareth to 
them, that they ſhall enter into delicious gardens, 
where they ſhall remain eternally ; there is with 
God a very great reward. O ye that believe ! 
Obey not your fathers, nor your brothers, that 
love rather to follow impiety than the faith. 
Such as ſhall obey them, ſhall offend exceed- 
ingly; if your father, your children, your bro- 
thers, your wives, your parents, your friends, 
the wealth that you have gained, the fear of 
loſing your riches, and apprehenſion of poverty, 
have more power over you than God and his 
prophet, and hinder you to fight for the faith, 
the commandment of God ſhall -be executed 
againſt you, he guideth not the wicked, and hath 
protected you in many occaſions. Remember 
the day of battel of Hanin, when ye rejoiced 
in the multitude of your men, it did not ad- 
vantage you, fear made you find the place too 
narrow for flight, and ye turned the back as van- 
quiſhed : Remember that God, at that time, put 
his prophet, and the true-believers in a place of 
ſafety, and ſent inviſible troops to chaſtiſe the 
Infidels, he pardoneth fins as ſeemeth good to 
him, he is gracious and merciful. 

True believers will not excuſe themſelves from 
fighting, or employing their wealth and perſons 
for the law of God; he knoweth ſuch as fear 
him. They that believe not in God, neither the 
day of judgement, refuſe to go with thee, they 
doubt the myſteries of faith, but ſhall continue 
in their doubt, to their confuſion ; had. they in- 
clined to go out againſt the enemy, they had 
arms to perform it; God contemned their going 
out, rendered them negligent, and cauſed them 
to remain with the ſick, the women, and children; 
had they gone forth with you, they had brought 
with them more of diſorder than affection to the 
ſervice of his Divine majeſty; they hate you, 
nevertheleſs you hearken to them : God know- 
eth them that are too blame, they hateth thee 
heretofore, accuſed thee of all their miſchief, 
until, through the permiſſion of God, the truth 
appeared againſt their will: many of them ſaid, 
excuſe us, and ſcandalize us not, and they fell 
themſelves into ſcandal and impiety : but hell is. 
the habitation of thoſe wicked perſons ; if good 
happen to you, they are diſcontented ; if evil 
befall you, they ſay, they took heed to them- 
ſelves, and foreſaw it, and departed from you with 


joy; ſay unto them, nothing befell us, but what 


God had ordained, he is our Lord; all true 
believers are reſigned to the will of his divine 
majeſty. 

There is no excuſe for you, ye are truly im- 
pious; if God 228 any one of you, he ſhall 
rigorouſly puniſh ſuch as perſiſt to offend him. 
The wicked teach among them impiety to their 
poſterity, they depart from the truth; they go 


hand in hand, and agree to diſobey God; they 


forget God, and God forgeteth them ; he hath 
prepared hell for them, where they thall remain 
eternally; he hath curſed them, and they ſhall 
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|| enormity of their crimes. 


feel the torment of infinite pains. The wicked 
that were before you, ſhall undergo them like 
you, they were more powerful than you, they 
poſſeſſed ſtore of wealth, and had many children, 
they poſſeſſed part of their ſabſtance, and ye 
poſſeſs yours, as did your predeceſſors ; ye were 
plunged in impiety, as they were plunged, but 
the good works that they have done in this world, 
ſhall be to them unprofitable, and at the day of 
judgement they ſhall be in the number of the mi- 
ſerable. Have they not known the hiſtory of 
their predeceſſors, the hiſtory of the people of 
Noah, of Aad, of Temod, of Abraham, and 
the cities that were ſubverted ? . 
The prophets preached to them the command- 
ments of God, who did to them no injuſtice; 
they drew affliction on themſelves, through the 
The true believers 
mutually obey each other; they command to do 
what things are honeſt, 3 to act what is 
not approved; they make their prayers at the 
time appointed, diſtribute tithes, obey God and 
his prophet; God ſhall remit to them their ſins, 
he is omnipotent, and hath promiſed to them 
gardens, wherein flow many rivers, and an ha- 
bitation full of content in Eden; he hath pro- 
miſed them his grace, which is the perfection of 


felicity. O prophet! fight againſt the infidels, 


fortify thyſelf againſt them, hell ſhall be their 
habitation ; they ſhall ſwear by the name of God, 
that they have not traduced thee ; nevertheleſs, 
they have detracted and uttered words full of 
impiety: they have denied to have been enrich- 
ed through the grace of God, and of his pro- 
phet ; if they turn, they ſhall do well; if they 
abandon the faith, God ſhall puniſh them in this 
world, and in the other, with grievous torments, 
and on earth they ſhall find no protector; there 
be of them, who have inclined to capitulate with 
God, and have ſaid, if God doth good to us, 
we will believe in him; when he did good to 
them, they were niggards, and avaricious ; they 
have erred, and diſobeyed his commandments, 
but he chaſtiſed them, becauſe of their impiety ; 
he hath imprinted it in their hearts until the day 
of judgement, for that they have diſobeyed him, 
becauſe they violated their promiſes, and by rea- 
ſon of their lies; know they not that God un- 


derſtandeth what they conceal in their hearts? 


and that he knoweth what is preſent, paſt, and 
future ? 

Be thou not aſtoniſhed, neither at the abun- 
dance of their wealth, nor the number of their 
children, God will make uſe of them, to chaſ- 
tiſe them in this world, and will deſtroy them in 
their impiety. When command was ſent to them 
to believe in God, and fight with his prophet, 
the moſt powerful among them deſired thee to 
excuſe them, and ſaid, leave us with them that 
continue in their houſes, and deſire to remain 
with the ſick, the women, and little children: 
God hardened their hearts, and they ſhall never 
learn the truſt, The prophet and true believers 
that were with him, and fought, and employed 
their perſons, and goods for the ſervice of God, 
ſhall be bleſſed ; he hath prepared for them gar- 
dens, wherein flow many rivers, with perfection 
of felicity. 

Some of the Arabians came to excuſe them- 


ſelves of going to the war, and ſuch as 3 
0 


Cod and the prophet, remained in their houſes, | 
but they ſhall reſent grievous torments, becauſe 

of their wickedneſs ; the ſick, the impotent, and 

thoſe that want means to be preſent at the war, 

offend not God in abiding in their houſes, pro- | 
vided they be faithful to his Divine Majeſty and 
his prophet. The righteous are not obliged to do 
but what is in their he" God ſhall be to them 
gracious and merciful. Such as repaired to thee 
to fight, and whom thou didſt diſmiſs for want of 
courage, did not offend God ; they returned to 
their houſes with tears in their eyes, with diſcon- 
tent, to have wanted means to employ in the ſer- 
vice of his Divine Majeſty; the war is appointed 
to ſuch as intreat thee to exempt them that are 
rich, and have wealth to ſubſiſt, they require 
leave to remain with their wives and children. 
God hath hardened their hearts, and they know 
it not ; they ſhall come to excuſe themſelves, 
when thou ſhalt meet them; ſay unto them, ex- 
cuſe not yourſelves, I do not believe you, God 
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hath given us to underſtand your news, he and 
his prophet likewiſe hath rendered your good 
works vain and unprofitable; ye ſhall one day 
appear before him that knoweth what is paſt, pre- 
ſent, and future, he ſhall cauſe you to remember 
whatſoever you have done, and ſhall puniſh you 
according to your demerits. They ſhall conjure 
you by the name of God, when you approach 
them, to depart from them : Depart from them, 
they are full of uncleanneſs, hell ſhall be their 
habitation, where they ſhall be tormented for 
their crimes. 

They ſhall beſeech you to love them; if you 
love them, know, that God abhorreth them that 
diſobey him, the Arabians, who obſerve not the 
precepts which God hath ſent to his prophet ; 
are ye more impious and ingrateful ? God know- 
eth all things, and is moſt prudent. There be 
perſons among the Arabians, who account it loſt 
money that they expend for the ſervice of God, 
and protract their departure, to retard yours, and 
and make you to attend ; the wheel of miſery is 
upon them, God underſtandeth whatever they ſay, 
and knoweth all their actions; there are ſome 
among them who believe in God, and the day of 
judgement; they eſteem that their expence for the 
- ſervice of God, draweth them nigh to his Divine 
Majeſty, and they invite the prophet to pray for 
them. God ſhall give them his mercy, he 1s gra- 
cious and merciful ro them that obey him. They 
that firſt arrived at Medina, the firſt of them that 
went out of Mecca, to depart from the wicked, 
ſuch as were at the battle of Beder, and ſuch as 
imitated them -in well doing, ſhall enjoy the 
grace of God, he hath prepared for them gardens, 
wherein flow many rivers, with ſupreme feli- 
city. 
They that eſteemed, that the temple built by 
unbelievers, to ſeduce the righteous, to diſtin- 
guiſh the wicked from the good, and to obſerve 
ſuch as had before fought againſt God, and 
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have a clean ſoul; who is he that buildeth beſt, 
he that foundeth his building upon the fear of 
God, or he who layeth the foundation of his 
building upon the brink of a ditch of ſand, which 
falleth and ruineth itſelf? They who eſteem the 
temple built by unbelievers, to ſeduce the people, 
to be the temple of God, ſhall be with that 
temple, and with the infidels that built it, burnt 
in the fire of hell; God guideth not the unjuſt ; 
their building ſhall ſerve only to torment them, 
God knoweth their deſigns, and is moſt wiſe ; he 


| purchaſeth of true believers their ſouls and goods; 


and giveth them paradiſe ; if they be ſlain, or if 
they ſlay when they ſhall fight for the faith, they 
ſhall have what he hath promiſed to them in the 
Old Teſtament, the goſpel, and in the Alcoran: 
Who better ſatisfieth what he hath promiſed, 
than God ? Declare to them, that they have made 
a good purchaſe, they have gained the height of 
felicity. Such as are firm in their faith, who 
pray, honour, and worſhip God, who obſerve his 
commandments, and all true believers, ſhall en- 
Joy the delights of paradiſe, with all manner of 
content, 

The prophet and true believers ought not to 
aſk pardon of God for infidels, notwithſtanding 
they be their parents, having had knowledge that 
they are damned, becauſe of their infidelity. 
Abraham prayed not for his father, until he had 
profeſſed one God alone ; when he knew his fa- 
ther to be an enemy to God, he declared himſelf 


| an enemy to his fin; he ceaſed praying for him, 


although he was exceeding charitable and patient 
in his afflictions. God miſleadeth not them that 
he hath put into the right way, he giveth them to 
underſtand what they ought to do, he knoweth 
them that deſerve to be ſeduced, and ſuch as 
merit to be guided through the right way. The 
kingdom of heaven and earth is God's, he giveth 
life and death to whom he ſeeth good : Who, 
except God ſhall protect you? he hath given his 
grace to the prophet, and to ſuch as followed him 
in his affliction, although it wanted but a little, 
that the hearts of many of them inclined not to 
the party of the unbelievers, but he pardoned 
them. | 
Oh ye that believe in God! Fight againſt them 
that would cauſe you to be defiled in implety, 
be valiant, and know that God is with them that 
have his fear before their eyes. When God 
cauſed to deſcend from heaven, any chapter of 
the Alcoran, ſome of them ſaid, through diſdain, 
that will increaſe the faith of this people. Cer- 
tainly, it augmenteth the faith of true believers, 
it rejoiceth them, and enflameth the wrath of his 
Divine Majeſty upon infidels, who perſiſt in their 
ollutions, and die in their wickedneſs. They 
2575 not that God trieth the good, once or twice 
a year, they will not be converted, it is loſt time 
to preach to them. When God ſent from heaven 
any chapter of the Alcoran, they beheld each 
other, and ſaid, doth any one ſee us? They re- 


againſt his prophet, in the temple of his Divine 
Majeſty, ſwear that they deſire to do well, and 
that their intention is moſt honeſt, but they are 
liars, and God ſhall be witneſs of their falſnood; 
make not thy prayers in that temple, make thy 
prayers in the temple founded on the fear of God, 
that is reaſonable; there be perſons in that temple 
who deſire to be purified, God loveth ſuch as 
28 | | 


turned in their impiety, and God turned their 

hearts from the right way, for that they would 

not learn the truth. God hath ſent you a prophet 

of your own nation, who, with paſſion, deſireth 

to deliver you from your obſtinacy, and 1s ex- 

tremely affected to inſtruct you in the way of 

ſalvation, God is mild and pitiful rowards true 

| believers. If they abandon the faith, ſay unto 
Oooo them, 
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them, God is my protector, there is but one ſole 
God, I recommend myſelf to the will of his Di- 
vine Majeſty, he is the Lord of the majeſtic 
throne. | 

God doth not aid the Infidels that worſhip what 
can neither benefit or hurt them, and ſay, their 
idols ſhall intercede for them ; will you inſtruct 
God in any thing that he knoweth not, of what 
is in heaven or in earth? Praiſed be God, he 
hath no companion. Men were all of one reli- 
gion before infidelity took place, and if God 
had not ſaid that he would defer the pu- 
niſhment of the wicked until the day of judge- 
ment, he had already deſtroyed them in this 
world, becauſe of their impiety. They ſay, We 
will not believe in the prophet, if God make 
not ſome miracles to appear in him: Say unto 
them, God knoweth what ſhall be; expect, I 
will expe& with you: when we gave them to 
taſte of content after their affliction, they had 
ſubtilty upon our commandments: Say unto 
them, God is more ſubtile than you, his meſſen- 
gers ſhall write your ſubtilties; he it is that made 
men to travel upon the earth and ſea; it is he 
that ſendeth them a favourable wind to rejoice 


them in their ſhips; when tempeſt ſurpriſeth | 


them, they believe that the waves will overwhelm 
them, then they invoke God, with defire to em- 
brace his law, and ſay, if God doth deliver us 
from this danger, we will believe in his unity, 
and return him thanks for this mercy ; but being 
delivered from peril, perſiſt in their wickednels. 

O my people! You draw miſchief on your- 
ſelves, you require nothing but the wealth of this 
world; you all ſhall appear before us to be judged 
according to your works; the life of the world 1s 
like to the rain, which we cauſe to deſcend from 


heaven, it cauſeth with mixture all forts of her- 


bage . to ine forth, for the nouriſhment of 
men, and beaſts. When the earth is adorned 
with flowers, and enriched with its fruits, the 
inhabitants oftentimes believe they have the 
power to cauſe their production ; then ſend we 
our chaſtiſements day and night upon the earth, 
and render it as mown, and as if the day before 
it had brought no fruit. Thus do I diſcover 
myſteries to ſuch as have knowledge to compre- 


hend them. They beg their ſalvation of God; 


he ſaveth and putteth in the way of ſalvation 
whom it pleaſeth him. He ſhall not cover the 
viſage of them that have done good works, they 
ſhall appear without ſhame, and dwell in para- 
diſe; where they ſhall remain eternally; and 
ſuch as ſhall have done evil ſhall be puniſhed 
after their demerits, they ſhall be covered with 
ſhame, and none ſhall be able to protect them, 
they 
of the night had covered their countenance, 
they ſhall be condemned to the fire of hell, where 
they ſhall dwell eternally. Think on the day, 
wherein we will affemble all the world, and will 
fay to the Infidels, hell ſhall be your habitation ; 
Where be the idols you adored? We have ſepa- 
rated you from each other. Their idols ſhall 
ſay to them, you have not worſhipped us, God 
is witneſs; was their any thing between us and 
you, that rendered us 1gnorant of your adgra- 
tions? Are your idols able to conduct you into 
the right way ? God guideth the people into the 


ſhall be as if a great part of the obſcurity 


a _ 
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way of ſalvation. Who ought rather to be fol- 
lowed, he that guideth the people into the right 
way, or he that miſleadeth them? What reaſon 
have ye to follow the evil way; the greateſt part 
of them that follow but their own opinion, but 
their opinion is not conformable to. the truth; 
God knoweth all their actions, there is no falſe- 
hood in the Alcoran, it confirmeth the ancient 
ſcriptures, and perſpicuouſly explaineth them; 
there is no doubt, but it proceedeth from the 
Lord of the univerſe. They ſay Mahomet hath 
invented this book ; ſay unto them, come and 
bring any thing that reſembleth it in doctrine and 
eloquence, and call the idols which ye adore, 
we ſhall ſre if you are ſincere; on the contrary, 
they have blaſphemed, and have talked of what 
they underſtood not, when they heard the expo- 
ſition of the Alcoran. Thus did their predeceſ- 
ſors; but conſider what is the end of the unjuſt, 
There be among them, who will believe in this 
book, and others that will not believe ; thy Lord 
knoweth them that defile the earth; if they 
ſlander thee, ſay unto them, I will anſwer with 
my actions, and ye ſhall anſwer yours, ye are in- 
nocent of what I act, and I am innocent of what 
ye do, There be perſons among them that have 
inclination to hear thee, but art thou able to 
cauſe the deaf to hear ? Should they, not he deaf, 
they would learn nothing. Others there be, who 
look towards thee, bur art thou able to guide the 
blind? Should they ſee clearly, they would not 
follow the right way ; God doth no injuſtice to 
men, they do injury to themſelves, through the 
enormity of their offences. I will cauſe them to 
riſe again at the day of judgement, as if they had 
remained but one hour of a day in the grave; 
they ſhall know each other, and the wicked who 
have not believed in the reſurrection ſhall be 
damned. 

I will ſhew thee many of them whom I will 
chaſtiſe; I will cauſe thee to die before they are 
chaſtiſed, and they all ſhall appear before me to 
be judged ; God is witneſs of their actions, he 
ſhall puniſh them according to their demerits; 
every nation of the world hath had a prophet 
ſent from God, who hath judged with reaſon, 
and without injuſtice, the differences that were 
amongſt them touching religion: They have 
ſaid, at what time ſhall the wrath of God ap- 
pear ? Say unto them, I, of myſelf, can neither 
procure good nor evil, if God doth not permit 
It; every one hath his deſtiny, when the time 
of his deſtiny arriveth, they can neither retard, 
or advance it one hour. Have ye conſidered the 
puniſhment which God heretofore ſent, by day, 
and by night againſt the wicked? When ye felt 
it, ye believed it, and fell into it headlong. It 
ſhall be ſaid to the wicked at the day of judge- 
ment, taſte eternal torments; ſhall you not be 
puniſhed according to your demerits ? 

Afflict ot thyſelf for the words of the im- 
pious, virtue proceedeth from God, he under- 
ſtandeth, and knoweth all things ; whatſoever 1s 
in heaven and in earth appertaineth to him: 
They who worſhip idols, follow but their op1- 
nion, and are liars ; God hath created the night 
for repoſe, and the day for labour; ſuch as hear 
his word, find therein marks of his omnipotency. 


They have ſaid, do ye believe that God 4. 
on? 


in the end they 0 
hell, and the good works that they ſhall do in 
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fon ? Praiſed be God, he is moſt rich, and hath 
no need of any perſon, he poſſeſſeth whatſoever 
is in heaven, and earth; you have no reaſon in 
what ye alledge; will you ſpeak of God what ye 
know not? God doth not aſſiſt in this world them 
that blaſpheme againſt him, he ſhall cauſe them 
to feel after their death great torments, becauſe 


of their impiety : Inſtruct them in the hiſtory of 
Noah, how he ſpake to his people, and ſaid, O 


people ! if my abode with you, and the preach- 
ing of the commandments of God, be irk- 
ſome to you, know, that all my ſupport is in 
God; aſſemble your doctors, with your idols, 
and conceal not what ye do; go whither you 
will, ye ſhall find none to protect you, if ye 
contemn my inſtructions. I require not of you 
a reward for my pains; I deſire to receive of 
none than God the omnipotent, and recommend 
myſelf to the will of his Divine majeſty. They 


ſlandered Noah, then did we ſave him in the 


ark, and them that were with him ; we prolong- 
ed their poſterity on earth, and drowned the 
wicked; conſider the end of ſuch as heard the 
word of God, and conternned it. 
them other prophets after Noah, they made them 
to ſee miracles, and gave them mot ſalutary in- 
ſtructions; but they did not believe in what they 
had no will before to believe. 

If thou ſayeſt to the wicked, that they ſhall 
riſe again after their death, they will ſay, it is 
but witchcraft and ſorcery; if retard ſome time 
to chaſtiſe them, they ſay, there is no «puniſh 
ment for their crimes ; but they ſhall not avoid 
it, in the day when it ſhall appear, and they ſhall 
feel the rigour of the pains which they contemn. 
If we confer riches, and health on the impious, 
and deprive them of them, they deſpair in their 
impiety ; if we give them good after their evil, 
they ſay, miſery hath forſaken them; they rejoice, 
and become arrogant. Such as are humble and 
patient in their afflictions, and do good works, 
ſhall obtain pardon of their ſins, and a very 
great reward. Perhaps thou wilt forget to teach 
ſomething of what I have inſpired into thee, and 
be afflicted, becauſe they ſay that what thou 
ſpeakeſt ſhall bring thee no profit. Certainly, 
thou art ſent only to reprove them of their fin, 
thy Lord is omnipotent, and ſhall chaſtiſe them 
after their demerits. Aſſuredly, they will ſay, 
thou haſt forged the Alcoran, and that it is of 


We ſent to 
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thy invention; ſay unto them, come and bring 


with you ten chapters of your invention, like to 
the Alcoran in inſtruction and eloquence, and 
call to your aid the idols that ye adore; if they 
hear not your prayers, neither afford you ſuc- 
cours, know then, that the Alcoran deſcended 
from heaven, through God's permiſſion, and 
that there is but one ſole God, will ye not truſt 
in him? I will beſtow the riches and honours of 
the earth, on many perſons that affect them, and 
ſhall be confined in the fire of 


this world, ſhall be unprofitable in the other. 
They who obſerve what God hath ordained, ſtu- 
dy the Alcoran, and believe that it proceedeth 
from his Divine majeſty, to teach the right way, 
and to obtain his mercy, as before it was the 
book of Moles. Such as ſhall believe in the Al- 
caron, ſhall be happy ; doubtleſs the fire of hell 


is prepared for the infidels who will not believe 


*— 
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therein, but the greateſt part of the world is in- 
credulous: who is more impious than they who 
blaſpheme againſt God ? Such men ſhall not 
ſee his face; the angels ſhall ſay, at the day of 
judgement, behold them that have been im- 
pious, a curſe is upon them, and upon the unjuſt 
that have miſled the people from the right way, 
they were indeed infidels, Such men ſhall not 
eſcape the puniſhment of their crimes on earth, 
they ſhall find none that is able to protect them 
but God, he ſhall augment their pains, becauſe 
they would not abandon their wickedneſs, nei- 
ther receive the light of faith. Such as are mi- 
ſerable men, their idols ſhall not afford them 
ſuccours, they doubtleſs ſhall be eternallv dam- 
ned: and ſuch as ſhall believe in God, do good 
works, and be converted, ſhall dwell for ever in 
paradiſe. The wicked are as deaf and blind, 
and the true believers are like thoſe who have 
good ſight and perfect hearing; ſhall they be in 
parallel with each other? Will ve never conſider 
it? We ſent Noah to reprove men for their ſins, 
he ſaid to them, worſhip but one God alone, 
otherwile I fear ye ſhall be chaſtiſed at the day 
of judgement. 

The doctors of the infidels anſwered him, we 
ſee thee to be a man, like us, and ſuch as follow 
thee are.poor people, blind, and without coun- 
ſel; we perceive not that thou haſt any grace, 
that ought to prefer thee to us; contrarywiſe, we 
believe thee to be a liar. He ſaid, Oh people ! 
know ye not that God hath taught me what I 
preach to you, that he hath given me the grace 
of prophecy, and deprived you of it? Shall I ex- 
hort you to acknowledge his grace, ſeeing ye 
abhor him ? Oh people ! I require no recompenſe 
of you for my pains, God will reward me large- 
ly. I deſire not to haniſh true believers from my 
company, they ſhall one day appear before their 
Lord, but I perceive that ye are ignorant. Oh 
people! who ſhall hinder God to puniſh me, if 
Il abuſe true believers ? Will ye not conſider it? 
I ſay not that I poſleſs the treaſures of God, I 
know not what ſhall be; I ſay not that I am an 
angel, I ſay not to them whom you contemn, 
that God ſhall enrich them, God knoweth what 
is in their ſouls; ſhould I maintain ſuch diſ- 
courſe, I ſhould have great blame. They ſaid, 
Oh Noah! we have a long time diſputed toge- 
ther; if thou art ſincere, let us ſee the pains 
which thou preacheſt to us; God, ſaid he, when 
it ſhall pleaſe him, ſhall cauſe you to ſee them, 
you ſhall not eſcape them, my inſtructions ſhall 
be to you unprofitable; if God will prove you, 
he is your Lord, and you ſhall one day be afſem- 
bled before him to be judged. 

Pray to God evening and morning, and a part 
of the night; prayers blot out fins; it is the doc- 
trine of preachers; be patient, and perſevere, 
God will not deprive the righteous of their re- 
ward: He prohibited your predeceſſors and their 
poſterity to defile the earth; nevertheleſs there 
were few among them that abſtained ; the unjuſt 
acted what ever pleaſed them, and were guilty 
before God : He ſhall not deſtroy Mecca, if the 
inhabitants thereof obey his commandments z 
and if it pleaſed him, the whole world ſhould be 
of one religion, they to whom he giveth his 
grace, tranſgreſs not his will, his word ſhall be 


accom- 
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accompliſhed, and hell ſhall be filled with devils, 
and the wicked of all nations. 

We have cauſed to deſcend from heaven the 


Alcoran, written in the Arabic tongue, perad- 


venture ye will learn it. I deliver unto thee in 
the Alcoran, one of the beſt things that I have 
inſpired into thee, Thou wert before the com- 
ing thereof, in the number of the ignorant. Re- 
member thou, that Joſeph ſaid to his father, my 
father, I ſaw in my dream eleven ſtars, the ſun 
and the moon, I ſaw them adoring me. My ſon, 
ſaid his father, diſcover not thy dream to thy 
brothery, they will conſpire againſt thee, the de- 
vil is an open enemy to men, thou ſhalt be elect- 


ed of the Lord in this world, he ſhall teach thee | 


the explication of dreams, he ſhall accompliſh 
his grace upon thee, and upon the lineage of Ja- 
cob, as he did accompliſh it upon thy fathers, 
Abraham, and Iſaac; the Lord knoweth all 
things, and is moſt wiſe. 

The hiſtory of Joſeph ſhall ſerve for example 
to poſterity ; remember thou, how his brothers 
ſaid, our father loveth our brother Joſeph more 
than all us together, he is in an exceeding great 
error, let us kill Joſeph, and caſt him into ſome 
ſecret place remote from us, his abſence will 
render the face of our father more gentle towards 
us; after his death we will be converted. One 
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of them ſaid, you ſhall not do well to kill him, | 


but caſt him into the well, ſome. paſſengers will 
take him, and carry him into an unknown coun- 
try: They ſaid to their father, father, wherefore 
doſt thou not ſend Joſeph into the fields with 
us? We will be very careful, he ſhall ſport and 
recreate himſelf; I fear, ſaid he, that you will 
neglect to preſerve him; doſt thou fear, ſaid 
they, that a wolf ſhould devour him in our pre- 
ſence, and that we want ſtrength to defend him? 
In the morning they led him with them, and caſt 
him into a well. We inſpired him to prophecy 


| make him miſerable: O God ! ſaid Joſeph, I 


| from inclining to her luſt, and from 'being in the 
| number of the wicked: his Lord heard his 


to them what would befall them for the miſchief | 


they acted, but they wanted knowledge to com- 
prehend it ; they in the Mong returned to their 
father's houſe, with eyes full of diſſembled tears, 
and faid unto him, father, we ſported, and ran 
who ſhould run the beſt, Joſeph remained with 
our baggage, a wolf came and devoured him; 
thou wilt not believe us although we ſpeak the 
truth ; then they ſhewed him his ſhirt, which 
they ſprinkled with blood; it is you that hath 
done it, ſaid he, you ſhall anſwer it before God, 
he is my protector, and was patient, without la- 
menting. 

There paſt that day, a caravan near to that 
well, who deſiring to draw water to drink, let 
down a bucket, on which Joſeph took hold to 

et out; they gave him cloaths, led him away 
5 and ſold him at a good rate for ready 
money; they would not kill him, in which they 
were honeſt men. He that brought him into Egypt 
commanded his wife to have care of him, that 
he might one day be uſeful for their ſervice, and 
be to them inſtead of a ſon. Thus did we eſta- 
bliſh Joſeph in the country of Egypt, and taught 
him the expoſition of dreams. Thy Lord is om- 
nipotent, but feẽ men know him: when Joſeph 
came to the age of manhood, we gave him know- 
ledge and prudence; thus do we reward the 
righteous. His maſter's wife became amorous 


of his beauty, ſhe one day ſhut him into her 


| 


| that the rich man's wife was amorous of his ſlave, 


chamber, and ſolicited him with love; God defend 
me ſaid he, to betray my maſter, and be unchaſte, 
he was in the number of the righteous, and fled 
to the door; his miſtreſs ran after him, and ta 
ſtay him, tore his ſhirt through the back : ſhe 
met her huſband behind the door, to whom ſhe 
ſaid, what other thing doth he merit, who would 
diſhonour thine houſe, than to be impriſoned, 
and ſeverely chaſtiſed? Lord, ſaid Joſeph ſhe 
ſolicited me, that infant which 1s in the cradle, 
and of thy parentage ſhall be witneſs: Then the 
infant in the cradle faid, if Joſeph's ſhirt be tore 
before, ſhe hath ſpoken truth; and Joſeph is a 
liar ; if the ſhirt be rent behind, Joſeph hath de- 
livered the truth, and ſhe a lie: then her huſ. 
band beheld Joſeph's ſhirt torn behind, and knew 
that it was extreme malice, and faid to Joſeph, 
take heed to thyſelf, and beware this a& be not 
devulged : do thou, ſpeaking to his wife, im- 
plore pardon for thy fault, thou art truly guilty, 

The women of the city ſaid among themſelves, 


and that ſhe had ſolicited his love, and had erred 
from the right way, which ſhe underſtanding, 
made them an exceeding fair feaſt, and cauſed 
Joſeph to enter the parlour where they ſat; 
while they carved their meat, they were ſo ſur- 
priſed, and entangled with Joſeph's beauty, that 
they, inſtead of carving their meat, cut their 
fingers. O God! ſaid they, this is not a man, 
but an angel ; then ſaid ſhe unto them, behold 
him whom I loved with ſo much paſſion : ſhe 
another time importuned him to ſatiahy her deſire, 
and perceiving that he would not condeſcend to 
her will, menaced him with the priſon, and to 


had rather be a priſoner than do what ſhe de- 


ſireth, deliver me from her malice, defend me 


prayer, he underſtandeth and knoweth all things. 
This woman ſeeing Joſeph's reſolution, judged 


it requiſite to impriſon him for ſome time; he 


was put prifoner with two men, one of which 
told him that he had dreamed that he preſſed 
grapes to make wine; the other ſaid, that he 
dreamed that he carried bread upon his head, 
which the birds did eat, they demanded of him 
the interpretation of their dream, becauſe he 
ſeemed to them to be a good man : he ſaid to 
them, before you breakfaſt, I will interpret your 
dreams. I will firſt tell you what God hath taught 
me, and how I quit and abandon the law of in- 
adels, and embrace the law of our fathers, Abra- 
ham, Ifaac, and Jacob; we ought not to worſhip 
many gods; ſuch as believe in the unity of God, 
are endued with his grace, but few men give 
him thanks. O priſoners ! who hath more power, 
idols, or one ſole God, who is omnipotent ? The 
gods that ye adore are but idols, whom ye and 
your fathers call by ſuch a name, as ſeemeth good 
to you, ye have no reaſon to worſhip them ; God 
doth not enjoin you this, he commanded you to 
worſhip him alone ; this is the right way, but the 
greateſt part of the world, of this are ignorant. 
O priſoners ! the one of you ſhall give wine to 
drink to his maſter, the other ſhall be hanged, 
the birds ſhall feed on his head, the interpreta- 
tion that ye have required ſhall be accompliſhed. 


He beſought him that ſhould be ſaved, to re- 
| member 


member him when he ſhould be near to his 
maſter, but the devil cauſed him to loſe the re- 
membrance of Joſeph, who remained priſoner 
the ſpace of nine years. 
How many ſigns be there in heaven and earth, 
of the unity of God? yet the people believe 
not therein, and moſt of them adore idols; aſ- 
ſuredly God will puniſh them at an unexpected 
hour, and in a time which they knew not. Say 
unto them, Behold the right way, I call to the 
way of ſalvation and light, ſuch as follow me. 
] return thanks to God, for that I am not in the 
number of unbelievers. We ſent aforetime none 
but men to inſtruct the people; will not men 
conſider what hath been the end of the wicked 
that were before them? Paradile is for them that 
are righteous ; will ye not be converted ? They 
cauſed the prophets to loſe all hopes of their 
converſion, and believed them to be liars; but we 
rotected them, and delivered from their malice 
fuch as ſeemed good to us, nothing ſhall exempt 


they ſhall ſerve for example to men of ſpirit. 
The Alcoran containeth no blaſphemies, it con- 
firmeth the antient ſcriptures, and teacheth true 
believers the way of ſalvation. 

Theſe precepts are the precepts of the book 
ſent to thee from the Lord; it is a thing moſt 
true, but few men incline to believe it. It is 
ſent from God, who raiſed heaven without a prop, 
and without a column, that appeareth and ſitteth 
on his throne, diſpoſing all things. He cauſeth the 
ſun and moon to move, until the day appointed; 
he diſpoſeth all things at his will, and manifeſt- 
eth to men the ſigns of his omnipotency. Perad- 
venture you will believe in the reſurrection of the 
fleſh. He it is that hath extended the earth, 
raiſed the mountains, cauſed the rivers to flow, 
who created all ſorts of animals, the male and fe- 
male, and covereth the day with the obſcurity of 
the night. Theſe things are ſigns of his unity 
to ſuch as conſider them. He hath created many 
fields of divers ſorts, and gardens filled with 
grapes, and many different fruits; he created 
date- trees, thick as groves and foreſts, and others 
that are ſcattered through the fields; ſome are 
moiſtened with waters, and others have a more 
pleaſing taſte. 

Whatſoever is in heaven, and in the earth, the 
ſhadow of the morning, the obſcurity of the 
evening, humble themſelves before God, through 
force or affection. Say unto them, Who is the 
Lord of heaven and earth, but God ? who, ex- 
cept God, ſhall protect you? Your idols can nei- 
ther benefit, nor hurt you : Is the blind like unto 
him that ſeeth clearly ? Is darkneſs like unto 


the Creator ? God hath created all things, and 
is omnipotent, he cauſeth rain to deſcend from 
heaven, and rivers covered with foam, to flow 
in the valleys. The gold, the filver, and me- 
tals, which ye melt to adorn and enrich your- 
| ſelves, are like unto froth. Thus doth God 
teach what is profitable and what unprofitable : 
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the wicked from the puniſhment of their pains ;. 


light ? Shall they adore the creatures inſtead of 


Froth ſuddenly vaniſheth, and is of no utility 
to men; ſo falſhood vaniſheth before truth. ||. 
Thus doth God ſpeak through a parable to them | 
that obey him, and giveth them paradiſe. All | 
the riches of the earth, and as much again, can- | 


| 
Y 
| 
| 
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not ranſom the infidels, they ſhall be eternally 


tormented 1n the fire of hell; Who knoweth, 
that the truth contained in this book; was not 
ſent to thee from God? He that doubteth is 
blind ; men of ſpirit do not doubt. They who 
ſatisfy what they promiſe to God, who tranſgreſs 


not his commandments, who have his fear before 


their eyes, who apprehend the day of judgement, 
who are patient in their afflictions for love of his 
Divine Majeſty, who make their prayers at the 
time appointed, who give alms privately and 
publicly, and blot out their offences with good 
works, ſhall be bleſſed. They ſhall enter into 
the garden of Eden with their father, their wives 
and families ; the angels ſhall viſit them, ſalute 
them, and ſay, Behold the recompenſe of your 
perſeverance, behold eternal grace. Such as 
ſhall ſwerve from their promiſe, and diſobey the 
commandments of God, and pollute the earth, 
ſhall be accurſed of God, and ſeverely chaſtiſed; 
he giveth, and depriveth of wealth, as ſeemeth 
good to him. The unbelievers rejoice in the 
riches of the earth; but thoſe riches are of 
little value, if they conſider them of the other 
world. 

The chaſtiſement of God is not far remote 
deſire it not before its time; praiſed be God, he 
hath no companion, he cauſeth the angels to de- 
ſcend, and ſendeth his inſpirations to whom it 
pleaſeth him ; preach his power and the pains 
of hell to unbelievers; there is no God but he, 
fear him, he created the earth and the heavens, 
he is more powerful than your idols, and created 
man of the mire of the earth, nevertheleſs, he is 
obſtinate in his pride; he created clean beaſts 
for your uſe, you draw from them great emolu- 
ment and advantage, to cloath and nouriſh your- 
ſelves; ye ſee their beauty when they feed, and 
when ye lead them to paſture, they bear the 
burden, and whatſoever ye will ſend into cities, 
what ye cannot carry without them, but with ex- 
ceeding great travel : God is gracious and mer- 
ciful towards you ; he created horſes, and mules, 
and aſſes to bear you; he created many glorious 
things of which you have not knowledge, He 
teacheth them the right way, who obferve his 
commandments; had it pleaſed him, he had 
guided all into the way of his law. He ſendeth 
you water from heaven to take away thirſt, and 
cauſeth plants to bring forth, and trees that nou- 
riſh your flocks; he maketh the olive-trees to 
produce, the date-trees, vines, and all forts of 
fruits. Theſe things are arguments of his unity, 
to ſuch as conſider them ; he created the night, 
the day, the ſun, the moon, and the ſtars, that 
move at his pleaſure, theſe things are ſigns of his 
omnipotency to them that are wiſe ; he created 
whatſoever 1s on earth of divers colours, kind, 
and ſpecies ; he created the ſea, which affordeth 
you fiſh, pearls, and other precious ſtones to adorn 

ou ; thou ſeeſt how the ſhips ſail upon the wa- 
ters, and divide the waves = the advantage of 
commerce, peradventure you will give God 
thanks for his favours. ; 
He raiſed the mountains to make firm th 
earth, and to hinder it to move, he created the 
rivers and eſtabliſhed ways to guide you; he made 
the ſtars to conduct you by night upon the ſea, 
and the mountains to direct you in your way by 
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day: Who but he could have created what he hath 
made? Will you never conſider it? It is not in 
your power to keep account of his mercies, he is 
altogether gracious and merciful, and knoweth 
the ſecrets of your ſouls: the idols that ye adore 
can create nothing, but are things dead, without 
motion, and know not in what time the world 
ſhall riſe again; your God is one ſole God; fuch 
as believe not the end of the world, ſuch as deny 
his unity, and boaſt of their falſe belief, are ab- 
horred of his Divine Majeſty; when they are in- 
terrogated concerning what God hath inſpired into 
Mahomet, they anſwered, that he preacheth fa- 
bles of antiquity, but they ſhall bear their bur- 
then at the day of judgement, who have ſeduced 
them from the right way, and have not known it. 
They that were before them were deceivers, God 
overthrew their habitations, the ruins fell upon 
them, and he chaſtiſed them, when they leaſt 
thought of ir; he ſhall make them aſhamed at the 
day of judgement, and ſhall demand of them 
where be the idols for which they diſputed againſt 
true believers ? Such as have knowledge of God's 
commandments, aſſure that ſhame ſhall be upon 
the foreheads of infidels, and that the angels ſhall 
cauſe them to die, becauſe of th: enormity of 
their ſins. 

They will ſay at the hour of death, that they 
believe in God, and are penitent for their faults, 
God knoweth what they have done; he ſhall com- 
mand them to enter into hell, where is the abode 
of the proud: He ſhall command them who have 
his fear before their eyes to enter the houſe of 
eternity, and the gardens of Eden, wherein flow 
many rivers, there ſhall they dwell eternally with 
the height of their deſire. Shall the wicked con- 
tinue in their ſin, until the angels cauſe them to 
die, or until the day of judgement? Thus did 
their predeceſſors. God was not unjuſt towards 

them, they drew miſchief on themſelves through 

their iniquity ; they were chaſtiſed and felt their 
puniſhment which they had deſpiſed ; they have 
ſaid, had it ſo pleaſed God, our fathers and we 
had adored him alone: ſo ſpake their prede- 
ceſſors. 

The Lord inſpired the bee to dwell in the fields, 
to lodge in trees, in hives, and to eat of all ſorts of 
fruits, it produceth honey of divers colours, that 
ſerveth for a remedy to the diſeaſes of men; theſe 
things are ſigns of God's omnipotency to them 
that conſider them. God hath created you, and 
ſhall cauſe you to die; there be perſons among 
you, that ſhall be full of ignomy in their life, to 
the end they may underſtand that God is omnipo- 
tent, conferreth benefits on ſome more than others. 
Slaves have no part in the faculties of their maſ- 
ters, neither are they aſſociate with them, never- 
theleſs they aſſociate to God another God equal to 
him, and blaſpheme againſt his grace, God hath 
created you men, and women, hath given you 
children, and children to your children, he hath 
enriched you with the riches of the earth; will 
you after this grace believe in your idols, which 
are things inanimate, vain, and unprofitable.? 
Wilt ye be ungrateful for the benefits of God? 
Will ye worſhip what can neither, benefit nor hurt 
you? Believe not that there is another God, com- 
panion and aſſociate with God; he knoweth what 
ye know not, he teacheth you a parable: A ſlave 
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that is poor cannot give alms, and he who is rich 
giveth alms ſecretly and publicly, as he ſeeth good: 
are they both alike? Ought they to be put in 
parallel. 
Praiſed be God: certainly, the greateſt part of 
men know not his graces, he teacheth you a pa- 
rable: Behold! two men, the one was born deaf 
and dumb, and given in charge to his guardian, 
he knoweth not how to employ him, he is capa. 
ble neither of doing nor ſpeaking well, is he like 
to him that ſpeaketh, that underſtandeth, teacheth 
men juſtice, and followeth the right way ? What- 
ſoever is in heaven, or on earth, appertaineth to God, 
when he commandeth any thing, it is performed 
in the twinkling of an eye, yea, ſooner; he is om. 
nipotent : He it is that cauſeth you to come out of 
the womb of your mother, that giveth you hear- 
ing, ſight, and ſenſe, perhaps ye will return him 
thanks ; ſee ye not the birds that fly in the air; 
who ſuſtaineth them but God? It is an evident 
ſign of his omnipotency for the true believers. He 
hath given you houſes to inhabit, and the ſkins and 
furrs of beaſts to cover you, he hath given you 
their hair, and wool, to furniſh your houſes, and 
enrich you; he created trees and clouds to over- 
ſhadow you, made the mountains and caves to 
cover you from rain, created garments to defend 
you from the heat of the ſun, and the rigour of 
cold, he hath accompliſhed his grace upon you, 
peradventure you will refign yourſelves to the will 
of his Divine Majeſty, and profeſs his unity. 
Zachary, the ſervant of thy Lord remembered 
his grace, when he in ſecret prayed to his Lord, 
and ſaid, Lord, my bones are become feeble, and 
mine head is white with old age; Lord, I was 
never rejected in my prayers, hear my petition, 
give me a ſon to ſucceed me, that may be mine 
heir, heir of the lineage of Jacob, and be pl-a- 
ſing to thee. O Zachary! I declare unto thee, 
that thou ſhalt have a ſon named John, no man 
hath yet been called by that name: He ſaid, Lord, 
how ſhall I have a ſon, my wife is barren, and I 
am too old ? It was anſwered him, the thing ſhall 
be as I have ſaid unto thee, it is eaſy to thy Lord, 
who created thee. He ſaid, Lord, give me ſome 
ſign of the conception of my wife ; he ſaid to 
him, thou ſhalt not ſpeak for three nights. Then 
went he out of his oratory, and made ſigns to the 
people, to make their prayers evening and morn- 
ing. O John! learn the ſcripture with affection; 
we from his infancy gave him knowledge, cle- 
mency, charity, piety, affection towards his father 
and mother, and not violence and diſobedience. 
We bleſſed the day of his nativity, the day that 

he ſhall die, and the day that he ſhall riſe again. 
Remember thou what is written of Mary, ſhe 
retired towards the eaſt, into a place far remote 
from her kindred, and took a veil to cover her, 
we ſent her our ſpirit in form of a man; ſhe was 
afraid, and ſaid, God will preſerve me from thee, 
if thou have his fear before thine eyes ; he ſaid, 
Oh Mary ! I am the meſſenger of God thy Lord, 
who ſhall give thee a fon, active, and prudent : 
She anſwered, how ſhall I have a ſon without the 
touch of man? I defire not to be unchaſte ; he 
ſaid, the thing ſhall be as I have told thee, it is 
facile to thy Lord; thy ſon ſhall be a token of the 
8 of God, and of his ſpecial grace 
towards ſuch as ſhall believe in his Divine _ 
N 
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jeſty; ſhe became with child, and retired ſome 
time, into a place remote from people, where 
ſhe ſuſtained the dolours of child- birth, at the 
foot of a date-tree, and ſaid, why am I not 
dead ? Wherefore am I not in the number of 
perſons forgotten? The angel ſaid to her, afflict 
not thyſelf; God hath placed a brook under thee, 
ſhake the foot of this palm, and the dates ſhall 
fall, gather them up, eat and drink, and waſh 
thine eyes, ſay unto them that thou ſhalt meet, 
that thou faſteſt, and haſt made a vow not to 
ſpeak to any one, until thy faſt be accompliſhed. 
Her parents met her while ſhe bare her infant, 
and ſaid unto her, Oh Mary"! behold a ſtrange 
thing; Oh ſiſter of Aaron ! thy father did not 
command thee to do evil, neither was thy mo- 
ther unchaſte : She made ſigns to her infant to 
anſwer them ; they ſaid, how ſhall the infant in 
the cradle ſpeak ? Then her infant ſpake, and 
ſaid, I am the ſervant of God, he hath taught 
me the ſcripture, hath made me a prophet, bleſſed 
me in all places, and commanded me to pray 
unto him ; he hath recommended to me purity 
through the whole courſe of my life, and to ho- 
nour my father and mother ; he hath not made 
me either violent or malicious, praiſed ſhall be 
the day of my birth, the day that I ſhall die, and 
the day of my reſurrection. | | 

Remember thou what is written of Enoch, he 
was a juſt man, and a prophet, and we took him 
up to an exceeding high place. God gave his 
grace to theſe men, among the prophets of the 
lineage of Adam, among them whom we cauſed 
to embark with Noah, among thoſe of the line- 
age of Abraham, and Ifrael, and among thoſe 
that we aſſembled and guided into the right way. 
When the miracles of the merciful were related 


to them, they fell proftrate, and adored him with 


tears in their eyes; their poſterity forſook their 
footſteps, abandoned the law, and followed their 
own appetites ; but they ſhall be. precipitated 
into hell, except ſuch as ſhall be converted, and 
do good works, they ſhall enter into paradiſe, 
and no injuſtice ſhall be done to them, they ſhall 
enter into the garden of Eden ; what the merci- 
ful God doth promiſe 1s infallible ; they ſhall 
hear nothing ſpoken in paradiſe that ſhall diſ- 
pleaſe them, they ſhall hear the ſalutation of an- 
gels, and morning and evening ſhall have what 
they deſire; ſuch is paradiſe, which God giveth 
to his creatures that have his fear before their 
eyes. I deſcend not from heaven, but by the 
permiſſion of the Lord, he is maſter of our ac- 
tions in heaven and earth, and of whatſoever is 
between them, he hath not forgotten thee, wor- 
ſhip him, and perſevere in thy adoration, knoweſt 
thou any perſon that is named like him ? Man 
ſaith, what ſhall I die and riſe again? He con- 
ſidereth not that God hath created him of no- 
thing; I will one day aſſemble the infidels and 


devils, I will cauſe them to appear at the gate of | 


hell upon their knees, and will caſt upon them 
all manner of miſery, becauſe they have increaſed 
their impiety towards their Lord. I know ſuch as, 
deſerve to burn in hell, they ſhall be thrown 
thither head long, this is a moſt juſt ſentence 
pronounced by the Lord. I will fave the righ- 
teous, and forbid infidels to fall on their knees 
before idols: when the unbelievers and many of 
the faithful heard my commandments preached, 
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they ſaid among themſelves, that they were in a 
better way than their neighbour; how many have 
we deſtroyed before them in paſt ages, more rich 
than they, and hypocrites like unto them ? Say 
unto them, God prolongeth the life of the erro- 
neous, that they may know their errors, and learn 
the knowledge of the pains prepared for them; 
they ſhall underſtand who ſhall be the moſt mi- 
ſerable, and who ſhall have been moſt weak in 
their faith, and leaſt affectionate to the ſervice of 
his Divine Majeſty ; God ſhall increaſe their 
faith, who ſhall follow the right way; and ſuch 
as be obedient to him ſhall enjoy his grace. 
They ſay, certainly, Mahomet hath dreamed 
what he ſpeaketh,' he hath invented ir, and is a 
poet, we will not believe him, unleſs he ſhew- 
ſome miracle, as did the prophets that were be- 
fore him. We have layed waſte many cities, 
becauſe their inhabitants were incredulous; we 
ſent before thee but men who were inſpired of us; 
enquire of them, to whom heretofore was given 
the knowledge of the written law, if ye know 
it not. They were men that did eat and drink; 
and were mortal; we effected what we promiſed 
to them, we preſerved them with ſuch as beliey- 
ed, and deſtroy the incredulous; we have ſent 
you a book to inſtruct you, will ye underſtand it? 
How many Infidel cities have we made deſolate? 
How many new people have we eſtabliſhed in 
their place? When they felt our puniſhment, 
they fled; fly not, and return to what hath de- 
lighted you, return into your houſes, peradven- 
ture ye will yet covet the riches of the earth; 
They ſaid, miſery is upon us, we are to blame: 
Thus did they talk, until they were deſtroyed. 
We have not created heaven and earth, aad what- 
ſoever is between them, to ſport with; had it 
been our will that they ſhould have ſcoffed on 
earth, they ſhould ſcoff likewiſe in heaven. On 
the contrary, I oppoſe the truth to falſchood, to 
confound it, and in effect ic doth confound it. 
Miſery ſhall be upon you, becauſe of your blaſ- 
phemies; whatſoever is in heaven and earth, is 
God's; the angels are not aſhamed to worſhip 
him, they praiſe him day and night, aad exalt 
his glory without blaſphemy. The Infidels wor- 
ſhip gods made of earth; have they power to 
create any thing: Were there in heaven, and 
on earth another God, they would not accord ; 
praiſed be God, Lord of the univerſe ; what 
the Infidels relate, is untrue. He aſketh no 
counſel when he will do any thing, as do men; 
will they worſhip any other God but him? Say 
unto them, produce your arguments, behold 
what we have to ſpeak unto you, behold our 
reaſons, and thoſe of our predeceſſors; Certainly, 
the greateſt part of them are ignorant of the 
truth, and go aſtray. We inſpired into all the 
prophets which we ſent, that there was but one 
God that ought to be worſhipped. They ſaid, 
believe ye that the angels are the ſons of God? 
Praiſed be God; on the contrary, they are his 
creatures, he loveth them, they ſpeak not but 
after them, and obey what he commandeth them, 
he knoweth all their actions paſt, and future, 
they pray for no man but through his pefmiſſi- 
on, and fear to diſpleaſe him. Who among 
them will ſay, I am God, inſtead of God? He 
ſhall be caſt headlong into the fire of hellz,thus 
do I intreat unbelievers. Know they not that 
; the 
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the heavens and the earth were ſhut up? We 
opened them, and gave life to every r 
through the rain which we made to deſcend; 
will they not believe in my unity? We created 
the mountains to hinder the earth to move, we 
made therein ways large and ſpacious for our 
creatures, we covered it with the heaven, and 
have exempted it from falling, nevertheleſs they 
deſpiſe our commandment. There are thoſe who 
diſpute of the Deity with ignorance, and follow 
the will of the devil, voluntary and obſtinate : 
It is written, he ſhall ſeduce them that obey 
him, and ſhall conduct them into hell. Oh ye 
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people ! If ye doubt of the reſurrection, conſider | 
how we created you of the duſt of the earth; 


with a little water ſprinkled upon the duſt, with | 


congealed blood, and a little fleſh intirely, and 
not - intirely formed. 
women, what ſeemeth good to me, at the time 
appointed. I cauſe you to come forth children, 
then I give you life, and make you to arrive to 
the age of virility ; ſome die young, and others 
live to extremity of age, to the end they may 
learn to live well. 
dead, and barren; when we ſhall cauſe rain to 
fall, it ſhall change the face, ſhall produce and 
nouriſh its fruits of all ſorts, fair, and pleaſing : 
Becauſe God is truth itſelf, he raiſeth again the 
dead, and is omnipotent. There is no doubt 
but the day of judgement approacheth, and that 
God will cauſe the dead to riſe again. There 
be men that diſpute of God without knowledge, 
without reaſon, without authority, and go aſtra 


ignominy and ſhame in this world, and ſhall feel 
in the other, the pains of hell. 
injuſtice to his people. | 
him with ſcruple; if good befall them, they per- 


ſevere to adore him; if evil, they return to their | 


I form in the wombs of | 


Conſider the earth, dry, | 


God doth no | 
There be who adore | 


: 


| 


| 


i 


from the way of his law; they ſhall be full of 


| 
| 
| 


impiety, and loſe the riches of earth, and the | 


riches of heaven: Theſe two loſſes are exceeding 


great, they invoke idols inſtead of God; they | 


invoke what can neither benefit, nor hurt them; 
ſuch prayers are by ways, far remote from the 
commandments of God; they worſhip that which 
doth rather miſchief, than advantage them. Cer- 
tainly, God ſhall make the true believers, that 
do good works, to enter into gardens, wherein 
flow many rivers; he doth what ſeemeth good 
to him. He that is angry, that God giveth ſuc- 
cour, and protection to Mahomet in this world, 
and in the other, let him tie a cord to a beam of 
his houſe, and hang himſelf; he ſhall ſee if his 
cholor will be allayed. God hath ſent his Al- 
coran, as heretofore he ſent his other ſcriptures ; 
it containeth his commandments, clear and in- 
telligible; it guideth into the right way whom 
it pleaſeth him: He at the day of judgement ſhall 
zudge the differences that are between the faith- 
ful, and Infidels; between the Samaritans, the 
Chriſtians, and Idolators; he is omniſcient. 
Seeſt thou not that all that is in heaven, and on 
earth, the ſun, the moon, the ſtars, the moun- 
tains, trees, and beaſts, adore him? Many wor- 
ſhip him with zeal, but many likewiſe merit to 
be puniſhed. 

None ſhall eſteem him, whom God ſhall deſ- 
piſe ; he doth as ſeemeth good to him. Theſe 
two contrary partics, the Believers and the Infi- 
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| venture ye will be thankful to me for this grace. 


jury they have done them; that God is ſuf- 


| 


dels, have diſputed of the Deity ;- but the Iafi- 
dels ſhall be encompaſſed with flames of hell, 
they ſhall have ſhirts of fire, boiling water ſhall 
flow in upon their heads; the fire ſhall burn 
what is in their bellies, and ſhall roaſt their ſkin, 
they ſhall be beaten with clubs of iron; when 
they think to go out of this fire, they ſhall enter 
further into it, and be eternally tormented. 
God ſhall cauſe the true-believers, that haye 
done good works, to go into gardens, wherein 
flow many rivers ; they ſhall be adorned with 
bracelets of gold, and pearls; they ſhall be 
clothed with ſilk, and enjoy eternal felicity, be- 
cauſe they have profeſſed his unity ; and the In- 
fidels ſhall ſuffer great torments, for that they 
have hindered the people to imbrace the faith, 
and viſit the temple of Mecca, which God hath 
eſtabliſhed to be therein adored by all the world: 
He that ſhall be ſolicited to viſit it, and ſhall 
enter it, with deſign to return to his impiety, 
ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed. | 

Depart from the 3 of idols, beware of 
bearing falſe witneſs, and be obedient to God. 
He that ſaith, God hath a companion, is like to 
him that fell headlong from heaven, whom the 
birds devoured, and the wind caſt into a remote 
place, full of miſeries. He that ſhall reverence 
the ſigns of the power of God, will not doubt of 
his law, and ſhall be rewarded for his good 
works at the time appointed, if he viſit the old 
temple of Mecca, We have given to all nations 
of the world a law to offer their ſacrifices, and to 
return thanks to their Lord, for having given 
them advantage above all ſorts of beaſts. Your 
God is one God, obey his commandments, pro- 
claim a great reward to them that are obedient 
to him, to them that tremble with fear when they 
hear mention of his name, that are patient in 
their adverſity, that pray at the time appointed, 
and diſpenſe in alms Lin part of the wealth that 
we have given them. We have created the fe- 
male camel for a ſign of our unity, ſhe ſhall be 
profitable to you in this. world. Remember to 
pronounce the name of God, when ye ſhall ſa- 
crifice her, ſtanding on her feet, when ſhe ſhall 
fall dead on the ground, eat of her fleſh, if it 
like you, and give to eat to ſuch as ſhall require 
it. We have made her ſubject to you; perad- 


God promoteth before him, neither the fleſh of 
this beaſt, nor the blood, but only the good 
works that ye perform. He hath thus ſubjected 
it; that ye may exalt it, and give him thanks for 
having guided you into the right way. Proclaim 
to the righteous, that God will remove far 
from them the malice of the wicked; he ab- 
horreth traitors, and the ungrateful. Declare to 
ſuch as fight againſt infidels, to repair the in- 


ficiently powerful to protect them. When they 
were driven from their houſes without reaſon ; 
they ſaid, God is our Lord. Had not God ſtirred 
up the people againſt each other, the convents 
of the religious, the churches of the Chriſtians, 
the ſynagogues of the Jews, and the temples of 
the believers had been ruined, through the mul- 
titude of the wicked and their malice. The 
name of God is exalted in the temple of believers, 
and therein is his law defended and 3 


footſteps of the devil, he will enjoin you to vice 
and ſin; had not God gratified you with his mercy, 
not any ameng you ſhould have been purged 
from that impoſture ; but God purifieth whom 
he ſeeth good, he heareth all, and knoweth all 
your intentions. The moſt rich and powerful 
among you have not ſworn to do no good to 
their parents, the poor, or to them that fight for 
the law of God, nevertheleſs they do it not to 
them, and flee them; deſire they not that God 
ſhould pardon them? He is neither gentle nor 
pitiful but towards true believers. They that 
accuſe of immodeſty, women chaſte, innocent, 
and faithful, ſhall be accurſed in this world, and 
ſhall ſuffer great torments at the day; when their 
tongues, their hands, and their feet ſhall teſtify 
againſt them ; at the ſame time, ſhall God pay 
to them what ſhall be due unto them without 
injuſtice, and they ſhall know that God is truth 
itſelf. 


men, and the wicked men as the wicked women : 
The good women ſhall ſpeak as the good men, 
and the good men as the good women; the good 
are innocent of the impoſture of the wicked, 
they ſhall enjoy the grace of God, and the trea- 
ſures of Paradiſe. Oh ye that are true believers ! 
_Enter not into anothers houſe without permiſſion, 
if ye ſalute them that dwell there, ye ſhall do 
well; peradventure ye will be mindful, if ye find 
none of the houſe enter not without permiſſion, 
if they ſpeak to you to return, ye ſhall return, it 
is better than to ſtay at the door. God beholdeth 
all that ye do, ye ſhall not offend God to enter 
into houſes inhabited, if ye have affairs there, 
God knoweth all your intentions. 

Speak unto the true believers, that they con- 
tain their ſight, that they be chaſte, that they do 
good, and that God knows all their actions. 
Speak unto the true believing women, that they 
retain their ſight, and that they be chaſte, that 
they ſuffer nothing of their beauty to be ſeen, 
but what ought to be ſeen, that they cover their 
boſom, and their viſage, that they permit them 
not to be ſeen, but by their huſbands, their 
children, the children of their huſbands, their 
brothers, their nephews, their ſiſters, their wo- 
men, their daughters, maid ſervants, and ſlaves 
by their domeſtics, that are not capable of 
marriage, by children that regard not the beau- 
ty of women, and that they move not their feet, 
to ſhew they are well ſnod. Implore pardon of 
God, peradventure ye ſhall be happy; many 
maidens of your own religion, the daughters of 


God ſhall enrich them with his grace, he is moſt 
liberal and omniſcient. Such as have not means 
to marry, ſhall live chaſtely, until God hath given 
them means: Such as have deſired to marry 
their ſlaves, ſhall have power to paſs a contract 
of marriage, if they know them to be wiſe, and 
ſhall give them part of the wealth that God hath 
beſtowed on them ; deſpiſe not your wives that 
are chaſte, to commit whoredom ; if ye deſire 
good in this world, if ye contemn them, God 
mall be to them propitious and merciful ; we 
have ſent to you theſe precepts, clear and intel- 
ligible, like to them that were taught your pre- 
deceſſors, to be preached to the righteous; God 
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The wicked women ſhall ſpeak as the wicked 


the righteous, or your ſlaves, if they be poor, 
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illuminateth the heaven and the earth, as the 
lamp that is in the lanthorn of chryſtal, fed 
with oil of the bleſſed olive. 

Thoſe that believe not in the reſurrection, have 
ſaid, the angels are not deſcended from heaven, 
we have not ſeen God, they are become proud, 
and are fallen into an exceeding great error, but 
the wicked ſhall one day be without comfort, 
when they ſee the angel, they ſhall cry, help, 
help! We will ſet before their eyes all the ſins 
that they have committed, the good works which 
they ſhall think to have done, ſhall be like to 
duſt, which the wind carrieth away, and the 
bleſſed ſhall enjoy a moſt certain good, they ſhall 
hear of nothing but what concerneth them. 
When the heaven and the air ſhall divide them- 
ſelves, and the angels ſhall deſcend, then ſhall 
the truth appear, and the merciful ſhall reign ; 
that day ſhall be tedious to Infidels, they ſhall 
bite their fingers, and ſay, would to God I had 
followed the prophet and his apoſtle! Oh mi- 
ſery! Would to God I had not contracted amity 
with ſuch an Infidel, he ſeduced me from the 
right way, he hindered me to believe in the Alco- 
ran which God ſent, certainly the devil hath 
tempted men. Then ſhall the prophet ſay, Lord, 
ſuch as have followed me, have obeyed what is 
written in the Alcoran, and the Infidels have 
rejected it, we have appointed an enemy among 
the wicked, to every prophet of them that were 
before thee, but it ſufficeth thee, that God guid- 
eth thee. The Infidels have demanded, if the 
Alcoran was ſent all at once; I have ſo done to 
confirm the truth in thy heart, I have ſent it 
plece by piece, they ſhall not ſhew thee any 
thing like unto it; I have inſtrufted thee in the 
truth, clear and intelligible; the incredulous ſhall 
be confined in the fire of hell, and be moſt mi- 
ſerable. Certainly, we gave Moſes the book 
of the law, we ſent with him his brother Aaron 
to aſſiſt him, and ſaid unto them, Go both of 
you, preach unto Infidels, we will deſtroy them, 
unleſs they be converted. Such as believe in 
God, and do good works ſhall enjoy the delights 
of Paradiſe, and the wicked ſhall be chaſtiſed 
according to their demerits. Praiſe God, pray 
unto him, evening and morning, praiſe 1s due 
to him in heaven and earth; pray unto him be- 
fore the ſun ſet, and at the hour of noon: He 
maketh the dead to come out of the living, and 
the living out of the dead; he cauſeth the bar- 
ren earth to revive, and grow green after its 
death; in like manner will he cauſe you to ariſe 
again, and come out of your ſepulchres : it is a 
ſign of his omnipotency, to have created you of 
earth, to have given you fleſh and bones, and to 
have created the woman of the rib of the man, 
to dwell with him; he hath commanded you to 
love mutually, and to exerciſe charity among 
you, theſe things are ſigns of his omnipotency to 
them that conſider his grace. The creation of 
heaven and earth, the diverſity of tongues, the 
difference of your viſages, and of your colour, 
the night created for repoſe, and the day for tra- 
vel, the lightening that rerrifieth the people, and 
which through rain cauſeth the earth again to 
flouriſh, are ſigns of his omnipotency : It is a 
token of his omnipotency to ſuſtain the heaven, 
and the earth; ye ſhall come out of your ſepul- 


chres when he ſhall call you ; whatſoever is in hea- 
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ven and earth obey him; he cauſeth men to die, 
and to riſe again, he alone is God in heaven and 
earth, he is omnipotent, and knoweth all things. 
He ſpeaketh to you in a parable, drawn from 
8 your ſlaves; are they your compa- 
nions? Do they equally partake with you in 
the goods which God hath given you? How 
then will ye ſay, that God hath a companion 
equal to him? Thus do I unfold his myſteries to 
perſons that have not knowledge to comprehend 
them; certainly, the wicked have followed their 
appetites with ignorance; who ſhall guide him 
whom God ſhall cauſe to err? He ſhall find no 
rotector; embrace the law of ſalvation, God 
bach eſtabliſned it, that men may obſerve it; it 
adaftteth no alteration, but the greateſt part of 
the world are ignorant of it: Fear God, make 
your prayers at the time appointed ; be not like 
to them that ſay, God hath a companion ; neither 
like to them that are at preſent in the number 
of Hereticks, and were before as ye are; every 
ſe@ is pleaſed in its opinions, when any evil be- 
falleth them that call upon God, and are con- 
verted; Nevertheleſs ſome of them return to 
their idolatry ; after the reception of his grace, 
they are ungrateful, they ſhall a-while be tolera- 
ted, and in the end they ſhall, too late, under- 
ſtand their error: Have we taught them reaſon 
and Cans, that prove that I have a com- 
panion? The people rejoiced when we enlarged 
to them our graces; and became deſperate, when 
evil befel them; ſee they not that I give, and 
take away wealth, as to me ſemeeth good. 
This is the token of my unity to ſuch as obey 
my commandments. 
Give to your neighbour what appertaineth 


to him, and particularly to the poor, and true” 


believers, if ye deſire to ſee the face of God ; 
ſuch as ſhall do it, ſhall be bleſſed. The money 
which ye put to uſury encreaſeth in the hands 
of men, God ſhall not ſuffer it to proſper ; the 
alms which ye give ſhall make you to ſee the 
face of his divine majeſty, and ſhall be doubly 
reſtored to you. God hath created you, he en- 
richeth you, and cauſeth you to die and riſe 

ain; can your idols do as much? Praiſed be 
God, he hath no companion; diſorder appear- 
ed in the earth, and in the ſea, becauſe of the 
iniquities of men; peradventure they will be 
converted, when they ſhall feel puniſhment of 
their crimes 3 Say unto them, go throughout the 
earth, and conſider the end of your predeceſſors, 
the greateſt part of them were idolators; em- 
brace the true law before the day cometh, when 
none ſhall be heard; that day ſhall the wicked 
be ſeparated from the good, the impious ſhall 

ive an account of their impiety, and ſuch as 
ſhall have lived well, ſhall enjoy the joys of Pa- 
radiſe, the grace of God ſhall be their recom- 
penſe, God abhoreth Infidels. It is a ſign of 
his omnipotency, to ſend the winds to bring 
you rain, and make you taſte the fruits of his 
grace; the ſhip runneth * the water through 
his permiſſion, for the advantage of your com- 
merce; will ye not be thankful to him for his 
benefits? | | 

There be ignorant perſons that diſpute of the 
Deity without reaſon; when it is ſaid unto them, 
do what God hath appointed, they anſwer,. we 
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nity, but, as Mr. Bayle ſays, they were only a 


will do what we ſaw done by our fathers. They 
conſider not, that the devil calleth them and 
their fathers to the pains of hell. He that obey⸗ 
eth God, and doth good works, faſteneth him 
to the ſtrongeſt knot, and will have a care of 
him at the hour of his end. The impiety of the 
wicked ought not to afflict thee, they ſhall be 
one day aſſembled in our preſence, to be chaſtiſ- 
ed; I will ſhew them all that they have done, I 
know what is in the hearts of men, I will pro- 
long a while their puniſhment upon earth, and 
precipitate them in the other world, into the fire 
of hell. Haſt thou not demanded of them, who 
created heaven and earth? They ſaid, it is God j 
ſay unto them, therefore, praiſed be God; never- 
theleſs, the greateſt part of them are ignorant. 
Whatſoever is in heaven and earth is God's, he 
hath no want of the world, praiſe is due unto 
him in all that he doth; if all the trees of the 
world were pens, and the ſea ink, they could not 
comprehend the effect of his omnipotency, he 
is omnipotent, and knoweth all things.” 

From this abſtract of the Alcoran it will ap- 
pear, that in many reſpects the Mahometans have 
been groſsly miſrepreſented, and indeed this has 
been already taken notice of by lady Wortly 
Montague, Picart, and ſeveral others. That it 
is a jumble of morality and hereſy cannot be 
doubted, and, as reſpecting the ſacred ſcriptures, 
we find truth and falſhood mixed together, ſo 
it is not poſlible it could be the work of one 
man ; nay, there mult have been many concern- 
ed in it, and thoſe of oppoſite ſentiments. The 
errors relating to the Old Teſtament are the 
traditions of the Arabians; for as they were de- 
ſcended from Abraham, by Iſhmael his ſon, ſo 
they preſerved many traditions, all which we 
find in the Alcoran ; thoſe parts which inſiſt ſo 
much on the unity of God, ſeem to have been 
compoſed by Jews, who have always accuſed the 
Chriſtians of worſhipping three gods. The laſt 
part which falſifies the hiſtory of the New Teſta- 
ment, mult have been written by the Neſtorians, 
and ſome other Chriſtian Heretics. : 

The laſt obſervation to be made here is, that 
in all the accounts we have of the ſtate of eſta- 
bliſhed religions, we find morality injoined even 
in ſuch as have the moſt ridiculous ceremonies ; 
the reaſon is plain, becauſe God has implanted 
ſo much fear in the hearts of men, that they are 
aſhamed of ſetting up a complete ſyſtem of immo- 
rality. The worſt fort of people we read of were 
the Adamites, in the third century of Chriſtia- 


handful and ſoon dwindled away. 
Thus it is, with great caution we ſhould read 
accounts of the Turks by thoſe travellers who have 
had but few, if any, opportunities of ſeeing them, 
They are not fond of writing, conſequently they 
never publiſh any thing concerning their religi- 
ous ceremonies. Few are permitted to go into 
their churches or moſques, but notwithſtanding 
all their caution, yet they ſometimes will per- 
mit perſons of rank. Lady W. Montague was 
in one of them, and Mr. Hanway held a confer- 
ence with one of their prieſts. La Motte, is very 
particular in deſcribing their moſques, and Pic- 
art had the beſt information communicated to 
him, ſo that we have ſufficient materials to furniſh 
more 
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more full account of this religion than has hi- 
therto been publiſhed, and therefore we ſhall 
proceed to their ceremonies, 
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The Ceremonies of the Mahometans. 


Circumciſion comes firſt to be conſidered, it be- 
ing the firſt ceremony of a religious nature. 
They ſeldom circumciſe their children till they 
are {ix or ſeven years old, but this any parents 
may diſpenſe with, for they ſometimes baptize 
them at four years old, and ſometimes not till 
they are nine or ten. 

The day of circumciſion is a day of joy for all 
the relations of the child. He is carried on horſe- 
back, with kettle-drums and tabors ſounding, 
dreſſed in his beſt attire, followed by his ſchool 
companions, who pronounce aloud ſome paſſages 
of the Alcoran. He 1s then taken to the moſque, 
where he is circumciſed, by cutting off part of 
the ſkin from the fore parts of the privy mem- 
bers. 

When a grown perſon is become a convert, he 
is led out through the town on horſeback, car- 
rying in his left hand a dart with the point turn- 
ed towards him, to point out that he will be put 
to death if ever he apoſtatizes from his new reli- 

ion. However, theſe ceremonies differ in dif- 
— parts; for at Algiers, all the renegado Greeks 
are circumciſed and led about the town, in the 
midſt of a guard of barbarians with drawn ſcy- 
metars, to let them know they are to be put in 
pain if they ſhew the leaſt inclination to return to 
chriſtianity. Boys have a name given them on 
the day of circumciſion, but this cuſtom is like 
the other, ſubject to ſome variations. In Perſia, 


as ſoon as born, holding him in his arms and 
preſenting him to God; after he puts ſalt in his 
mouth, and gives a name with a bleſſing. When 
a child dies before circumciſion, they break the 
little finger before they are buried, and this they 
imagine makes an attonement to God for the 
want of the ceremony. Many of the Turks differ 
in their ſentiments concerning the efficacy of cir- 
cumciſion, ſome looking = it as not abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſalvation, while others entertain as 
ſtrong notions of its neceſſity, as the Roman Ca- 
tholicks do of baptiſm. Others think this cere- 
mony confers grace and piety, and that God will 
not hear the prayers of one that is not cir- 
cumciſed ; and yet for all theſe differences in 
opinion, they ſeldom diſpute concerning reli- 
gion, which is much to their honour. 

The Mahometans frequently adopt children, 
which cuſtom is in ſome reſpects almoſt univer- 
ſal over the eaſt. When the children of princes 
and great lords are born, the moment of their 
birth is kept very ſecret, to avoid charms and 
witchcraft, and to prevent, the aſtrologers from 
caſting their nativity, and foretelling bad events. 
Nay, ſo blinded are they with this ſenſeleſs no- 
tion, that although they know that the aſtrolo- 
gers cannot foretel one circumſtance relating to 
themſelves, yet they believe they have power 
over others. But the Mahometans are not the 
only people who are biaſſed by frivolous fears 
and ill- grounded hopes. When a child is adopt- 
ed, his nominal father takes off his own ſhirt and 
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makes the boy paſs through it, and this they call 
Akbrat. 


Whether their children are their own or only 
adopted ones, they are at great pains in bringing 
them up, ſo as to prevent all manner of defor- 
mity; for they have a notion that a pure ſoul 
will not lodge in a deformed body. This is the 
reaſon ſo few people have any deformities in their 
bodies in Turkey, and their conduct in parti- 
cular, ought to be attended to. by all thoſe 
among us, who have the care of bringing up 
children. 

Polygamy, or the having a great number of 
wives, being one part of the Mahometan reli- 
gion, it is not improper to obſerve, that in all 
thoſe countries where it prevails, the people are 
far leſs numerous than where one man has but 
one wife, The practice of polygamy diverts 
the minds of the parents from doing that duty 
they owe to their children. It creates jealouſies 
among the women, and if the huſband is not of 
a tyrannical nature, he muſt be unhappy in his 
mind. To this may be added, that the favourite 
women give ſome ſorts of medicines to their ri- 
vals, in order to make them miſcarry, 

Their marriage ceremony are in high eſteem 
amongſt them, but it is not celebrated by a 
prieſt, nor conſidered as an act of religion. 
They look upon it in a civil light, which is the 
caſe in many eaſtern nations. The parties go 
before the Cadi, or civil judge, and the man 
declares that he has bound himſelf to take the wo- 
man. This being done, the Cadi repeats an exhor- 
tation to them and their relations, concerning 
the marriage ſtate. The huſband inſtead of re- 
ceiving a marriage portion with the bride, gives 
her one, and this he is obliged to do before the 


the father gives what name he pleaſes to his child || judge. The wife promiſes to be obedient to her 


huſband, and then ſhe is carried home in a ſedan, 


under a canopy, accompanied with relations, 
friends, ſlaves, and muſick. It is reckoned a- 


| mong the women, that they ſhould be admitted 


| 
| 


at leaſt once in the week to their huſband's bed, 
and on failure of this, they may demand it on 
Thurſday in the week following, and even go to 
law about it with their huſbands. If any are fo 
baſhful as to neglect this public way of obtaining 


Juſtice, they endeavour to find out ſome other 


way of recompenſing that loſs. When boys or 


girls are ſet free from tuition, they are taken be- 


ore the judge, who aſks, © Whether the devil 
ce has jumped upon his body.” To which he 
replies, More than once.“ The reaſon is, they 
believe that the devil jumped upon our firſt pa- 


rents in the form of a ſerpent, and firſt created in 


them carnal deſires. 
The Mahometans are allowed to lay with their 


female ſlaves, and here it muſt be obſerved, that 


they may marry women of any religion, the 
tenets of which are written, All the children, 


whether by wives or ſlaves, equally inherit their 
father's ſubſtance, if by will or otherwiſe the fa- 
ther has made them free, for want of which the 
children of ſlaves, remain as ſuch to the eldeſt 


ſon of the family. | 

They never marry their relations, unleſs they 
are removed eight degrees, or generations. In 
order to prevent divorces as much as poſlible, 
the huſband is not to take, the woman again, 


When a huſband accuſes his wife of adultery, 


and 
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and does not prove it, he is to be baſtinaded. 
But notwithſtanding this ſtrictneſs, yet there is a 
way to get over it. Thus when there are neither 
proofs nor witneſſes, the huſband ſwears five 
times that what he alledges is true, and to the laſt 
oath adds a curſe, wiſhing he may he curſed by 
God and men if he lies. On the other hand, the 
woman is believed if ſhe ſwears as often, and 
adds to the laſt oath a prayer, that God would 
deſtroy her if her huſband ſpeaks truth. This 
method is of an horrid nature, for it opens a large 
field for groſs perjury, for both cannot be right. 
If the adultery is fully proved, the huſband may 

ut her to death, which is done by ſewing her up 
in a ſack full of ſtones ; but they are ſo cautious in 
their amours, that they are ſeldom detected, As 
for the adulterer, he is condemned to ride on an 
aſs with his face to the tail, having on his head a 
crown of the guts of bullocks, and a neckcloth 
of the ſame, and at laſt is baſtinaded on the ſoles 
of his feet, and on the loins. If a huſband ſuſ- 

ects his wife and ſhe conſents to part from him, 

e generally ſends her away peaceably, and indeed 
it very ſeldom happens that any of them are put 
to death. 

When the grand ſeignor intends to marry his 
daughters to ſome of his great men, this 1s done 
from motives of jealouſy, which the emperor 
conceives of their power, and 1s frequently a 

relude to their ruin. Thus when he is appre- 
22 of the too great power of a baſhaw, he 
makes him marry one of his ſiſters or daughters, 
under pretence of doing him more honour; but 
inſtead of being greater, he becomes the moſt 
abject ſlave to the pride and tyranny of a woman, 
who treats him like a footman, yet he dares not 
reprove, nor ſeem to undervalue this token of 
his maſter. He muſt devote himſelf wholly to 
her, and renounce all other wives and ſlaves, who 
might be the means of leading off his affections. 
If ke has already a ſweet tempered wife, and 
children by her, he is obliged to turn them out 
of his houſe, and every other perſon who might 
be diſpleaſing to this ſultana, yet unknown to 
him. . 

If before the wedding ſhe ſends to aſk him for 
money, jewels, rich furs, or any thing elſe, he 
ſends them as preſents with chearfulneſs, or at 
leaſt he muſt ſeem to do ſo, He is likewiſe 
obliged to ſettle upon her what dowry the match- 
makers think proper to appoint. This dowry 
being ſtipulated before a judge, he is led by two 
black eunuchs to the ſultana's apartment, where 
he thanks her for the honour — 2 upon him; 
when he enters the room ſhe haſtily draws her dag- 
ger, and haughtily demands who ꝓade him ſo 
bold as to approach her. He anſwers with the 
moſt profound reſpect, and ſhews her the grand 
ſeignor's orders for the wedding. She then riſes 
up, receives him mildly, and allows him to en- 
tertain her with more familiarity. Then an eu— 
nuch takes his ſlippers, and ſets them at the door, 
as a token that he has met with a favourable re- 
ception. 

A few minutes after the baſhaw makes a low 
bow down to the ground, and drawing back, 
makes a ſpeech to. teſtify how happy he thinks 
himſelf, for the honour ſhe intends to do him. 
This being over, he ſtands ſilent in an humble 
poſture, with his hands aCroſs his breaſt, till ſhe 
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orders him to bring her ſome water. He obeys 
readily, and kneeling before her, preſents her 
with a cup, prepared for the 1 She then 
raiſes a red veil, embroidered with gold and ſil- 
ver flowers, which had covered her face, and 
drinks. Her women immediately bring in a low 
table, on which are ſet a couple of roaſted pi- 
geons, and ſome candied ſugar on a plate. The 
gallant deſires her to eat, which ſhe refuſes, 
till he has made her ſome rich preſents, 

This he complies with, overcomes her mo— 
deſty, and fitting down to the table, ſhe graciouſly 
receives from his hand the leg of a pigeon, and 
having eat ſome, ſhe puts into his mouth a piece 
of ſugar, riſes up, and returns back to her place. 
All the company withdraw, and leave the ba- 
ſhaw and ſultana alone for the ſpace of an hour, 
that he may converſe freely with her. Then his 
friends come with inſtruments of mulick play. 
ing, and invites him to the anti-chamber, where 
he ſpends the night with them, in drinking and 
diverſions. The ſultana does the ſame in her 
room with the ladies. 

At break of day, the princeſs being tired, pre- 
tends to be ſick, and goes to lay herſelf down in 
bed, which 1s — made, being embroidered 
with gold, and perfumed, and every way fit for 
the ceremony. One of the eunuchs gives notice 
to the huſband by a ſign, and introduces him 
without noiſe to the bed-chamber. He puts off 
his upper garment, kneels for ſome time at the 
foot of the bed, and then the ceremony ends. 

The mourning for the dead begins with ſuch 
cries and lamentations made by the women, as 
— the death to the moſt diſtant neigh- 

urs. In Africa, beſides theſe cuſtomary tears 
and howlings, they daub their faces with ſoot and 
oil, in which much blackening has been ſteeped, 
then thirty or forty women with diſhevelled hair, 
and ſome of them tearing and ſcratching their 
fleſn with their nails, or with needles, enter upon 
the neceſſary preliminaries of the funeral. The 
cuſtom of making loud cries and lamentations 
for departed friends, of rolling in the duſt, or 
covering one's ſelf with aſhes, is of great anti- 
quity in the eaſt, and not much altered among 
the inhabitants of thoſe countries, from what it 
was in the times of the patriarchs. A long black 
cloak, with black cloaths, are the outward tokens 
of the ſorrow, of a child, a brother, a huſband, 
or a wife, or for the death of parents. 

Widows mourn longer for their huſbands, and 
this is complied with whether the ſorrow be real 
or feigned, in the ſame manner as we frequently 
ſee thoſe whom we meet in a church, on ſome ſo- 
lemn occaſion, ſeemingly praying and repeating 
to all gutward appearance, much contrition and 
marks of piety, leſt they ſhould be conſidered as 
Atheiſts, We are told by Thevenot, that thoſe 
Turkiſh women give over crying, when there are 
no witneſlgs of their tears, being hired for that 
purpoſe; which is the ſame as we have already 
taken notice of among the Greeks. The mourn- 
ing laſts ſeveral days, and if he was a perſon of 
rank, it is renewed annually for ſeveral years to- 
gether. | 

In order to prepare for the burial, the corps is 
waſhed and ſhaved ; frankincenſe is burnt about 
it, to expel the devil, and other evil ſpirits, 
which, as the Mahometans and ſeveral other 
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people believe, rove about, and hover over the 
dead, as much and as frequently as about the 
living. This part of the ceremony being over, 
the body is put into a burial dreſs without ſeams, 
that it may, as they pretend, kneel with leſs 
difficulty, when 1t 1s to be examined in the 
grave ; for they believe, that when it is interred, 
an angel is ſent to examine it. 

The coffin is covered with a pall, preceded 
by ſeveral Imams, of whom more afterwards, 
who pray, and followed by the relations and 
friends of the deceaſed, with the women, who 
lament and ſhed tears. At the grave, the corpſe 
is taken out of the coffin and put into the ground, 
and the women ſtay there to cry. They make a 
difference between the graves of the Perſian Ma- 
hometans, and thoſe in Turkey; for in Perſia, a 
board is put over it ſlanting, ſo that one end of 
it touches the bottom of the grave, and the other 
leans againſt the top of it. The Turks place 
a ſtone at the head of the corpſe, for the conve- 


nience of the angels, who are to examine the de- 


ceaſed, and this civility, they believe, will make 
them the more indulgent. ä 

The palls are different, and the coffins vari- 
ouſly adorned, according to the ſtate and condi- 
tion of the deceaſed, to diſtinguiſh him as a 
prieſt, a ſoldier, rich, or poor. All their buri- 
al places are near the roads, to put travellers in 
mind to offer up their prayers for the dead, for 
which they will obtain a bleſſing. For this rea- 
ſon, thoſe who build a bridge, or ſome other 

ublic ſtructure, from motives of charity, are 
likewiſe buried in or near them. So many large 
ſtones are ſet up in ſome of their burying places, 
that towns might be built of them. After the 
funeral of the deceaſed, the friends of him 
come ſeveral days ſucceſſively to pray at the 
tomb, beſeeching God to reſcue him from the 
torments of the black angels; and calling the 
dead by his name, they ſay to him, “ Fear not, 
« but anſwer them boldly,” On the Friday 
following, which is the ſabbath of the Mahome- 
tans, victuals and drink are ſet down at the 
grave, and any perſon going paſt may partake of 


them. This cuſtom of ſetting down victuals at 


graves is very ancient, for we meet with many 
inſtances of it in ſcripture. 


The Perſian Mahometans have ſtrange notions, 


namely, that the angel who preſides at the birth 
of children, mixes ſome earth with the matter of , 
which they are formed, and introduces it into 
the mother's womb at the inſtant of conception; 


| receives them as his perquiſites, for no one can 
from whence they conclude, that every one mult | 


endeavour to die in the ſame place from whence 
the angel took that earth. But they have a more 
rational cuſtom, founded on principles of huma- 
nity, which is, that whoever meets a funeral 
proceſſion mult join the company, and ſee it in- 
terred. The iame Perſian Mahometans have re- 
tained in their mournings, the ancient ceremony 
of tearing their cloaths to teſtify their grief ; and 
what is much more commendable, they give 
alms ſeven days together. But, for the ſatisfac- 
tion of the reader, we ſhall point out the dif- 
ference between the Perſian and Turkiſh Maho- 
metans in their funerals, for the Mahometans 
have been for many years divided into two 
parties. Thus the Turks ſay there is only one 
prophet, whereas the Perfians admit of two. Ali, 
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the ſon-in-law of Mahomet, is conſidered by the 
Perſians as a great prophet, and the friend of 
God; for when they confeſs their faith, they ſay, 
There is but one God, Mahomet is his pro- 
e phet, and Ali is his friend.” On the other 
hand, the Turks ſay, © There is but one God, 
and Mahomet is his friend.” Mr. Hanway 
heard criminals in Perſia repeat the firſt of theſe 
confeſſions at the place of execution, and they re- 
peated no more. 

At the firſt ſigns of an approaching death, 


_ are lighted up, and ſet on the terrace, or flat 
roof of the houſe, and this pos the neighbours 


in mind to pray for the ſick perſon. Imams, 
who, in Perſia, are called mollas, or prieſts, 
are ſent for; they preach repentance to him, men- 
tioning ſuch ſins as they imagine he has been 
guilty of. To each fin mentioned, he anſwers 
I repent, and when he has loſt his ſpeech, the 
Alcoran is read by his bedſide, till he gives up 
the ghoſt. This is ſoon teſtified to the whole 
neighbourhood, by exceſſive outcries and lamen- 
tations. The relations, and other friends, rend 
their cloaths from the neck to the girdle, tear 
off their hair, ſcratch their faces, ſtrike their 
breaſts, and ſhew all the ſigns of ſorrow and 
deſpair ; but the women exceed all bounds of 
moderation in their grief, with a mixture of 
long complaints, and affecting ſpeeches, addreſ- 
ſed to the deceaſed. 

As ſoon as the perſon's breath is departed, 
a meſſenger is ſent to inform the cadi, or judge, 
that ſuch a perſon is dead. The meſſage is deli- 
vered to the judge's porter, who ſays to the 
meſſenger, ©* May your head be ſound,” and 
goes to the judge to get him a ſealed piece of 
paper, by which he gets leave to have the body 
waſhed. The paper colts nothing, but the por- 
ter who delivers it has ſome perquiſite, more or 
leſs, according to the rank and abilities of thoſe 
who deſire it. This paper is carried to the mon- 
dahour, or body-waſher, which is an office 
he alone can enjoy, nor can any perform it, but 
himſelf, or ſome others appointed by him. 
The deſign is to know exactly what number of 
perſons have died, and of what diſeaſes, which 
office is neceſſary in all countries, leſt any ſhould 
be taken off in a violent manner, and the delin- 
quent not brought to juſtice. | 

The mondahour ſends men to waſh the corps 
of men, and women to waſh the women ; the 
waſher takes off the cloaths from the corps, and 


touch a dead body, without being defiled. In 
every town there are waſhing places, ſituated in 
the moſt diſt#nt parts of it. Iſpahan, for inſtance, 
being divided into two parts, has two monda- 
hours, and amongſt their waſhing places is one 
very large, in a back court of the old moſque, 
twenty ſteps under ground. This ceremony of 
waſhing in thoſe places is only for the poor, for 
the rich are waſhed at home, in a baſon, co- 
vered with a tent, leſt any one ſhould ſee the 
corpſe. When it is waſhed, all the openings are 
carefully ſtopped up with cotton, to keep the 
noxious vapours within it. 

This being done, the body is put into a new 
linnen cloth, on which thoſe who can afford it 
cauſe ſome paſſages of«the Alcoran to be written. 


In the reign of Abbas II. Saroutaky, the grand 
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vizer was murdered and the linen wrapped round 
his corpſe had the whole of the Alcoran 
wrote upon it with gum: but to return to the 
common buryings. 

The body being waſhed, is placed in a remote 
part of the houſe, and if it is to be carried to a 
diſtant burying ground, they put it in a wooden 

. coffin filled with ſalt, lime, and perfumes to pre- 
Arve it. No other embalming is uſcd in the eaſt, 
nor do they take it out, for that practice ſeems to 
them unclean and barbarous. Perſia being a hot, 
dry country, the bodies are ſoon put into their 
coffins, otherwile it would never be poſſible to do 
it, becauſe they ſwell immoderately high in eight 
or ten hours. Their funerals in Perſia are not at- 
tended with much pomp: A molla brings 
the coffin from the next moſque, but it 1s 
only an ill contrived clumſey box, made up of 
three boards with a cover that turns by a peg. 
The corpſe is put into it, and if the deceaſed was 
poor, it is carried off without any farther cere- 
mony. The bearers only go with it, very faſt 
and almoſt running, pronouncing ſlowly the 
words Alla, Alla, that is God, God. But it is 
very different with the rich. 

In the tuneral of a perſon of quality, the en- 
ſigns, or banners of the moſque are carried before 
the corpſe. They are long pikes of different 
ſorts; ſome have at one end a hand of braſs, or 
copper, which is called the hand of Ali, others 
have a half-moon, others the names of Maho- 
met, of his daughters, and of his firſt twelve 
lawful ſucceſſors, done in cyphers. There are 
ſtill more poles carried, at the tops of which are 
fixed ſome braſs or iron plates, about three inches 
broad and three or four feet long, but ſo thin, 
that the leaſt breeze of wind makes them bend. 
To them are tied long lips of taffety, which 
hang down to the ground. Theſe bearers are 
followed by five or ſix horſes, with the arms and 
turban of the deceaſed. 

Behind, the Alcoran is carried, divided into 
thirty parts, all wrote in long characters, each 
letter being an inch big. - Each of the great 
moſques have ſuch a one, and theſe parts are car- 
ried by the young ſtudents who are bringing v 
for the prieſthood. They read 1t aloud, and fo 
quick, that the whole is read over before they 
come to the grave. | 

At the funerals of women, a pall ſupported 
by four ſticks is placed over the coffin, and theſe 
are their higheſt forms of ſplendour at funerals. 
The neighbours, or ſervants of the deceaſed, 
carry the corpſe, no bearers being appointed to 
petform that laſt duty. They do not bury any 
in their moſques, for although the bodies are 
cleanſed and purified, yet every thing they touch 
is conſidered as defiled. In ſmall towns in Per- 
ſia, the burying grounds are on the ſides of the 
highways without the gates, to afford a moral in- 
ſtruction to the living, but in great towns ſitu- 
ated on a dry ſoil, ſeveral of theſe repoſitories of 
the dead are to be ſeen, ſo that we find a vaſt dif- 
ference between them and the Turkiſh Mahome- 
tans. The graves are ſmaller in Perſia than in 
other countries where the Mahometan religion is 

rofeſſed, being only about two feet broad, ſix 
in length, and four deep. On the ſide next 
Mecca, they dig a ſlaunting vault, which is as 
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long and broad as the firſt grave, and into this 
they thruſt the corpſe without a coffin, with the 
face toward the place where Mahomet was born, 
and place two tiles to cover the head from the 
earth, when the grave is filled up. If the de- 
ceaſed was rich, or a warrior, his turban, bow, 
and quivers full of arrows are all placed beſide - 
him, and the vault 1s plaiſtered up with tiles, 
The Sahieds, who pretend to be the deſcendants 
of Mahomet, have no earth thrown upon them, 
their graves are only covered with a ſtone, or 
brick, or that ſort of hard brown marble known 
in Perſia. FREY 

At the end of each, tomb-ſtones are erected, 
with a turban if it is a man's grave, but plain if 
a woman's. Theſe tomb-ſtones ought not to ex- 
ceed four feet in height, though commonly they 
are not above. two. The inſcriptions on them 
do not declare the names or qualities of the 
deceaſed, but conſiſt of ſome verſes out of the 
Alcoran. The common people begin to viſit the 
grave at the end of eight days, particularly the 
women, who ſeldom fail; the burying grounds 
are moſt commonly full of them from morning 
to evening; for no looner do ſome go away, than 
others return in their room. On ſome particular 
feſtivals they bring their children along with 
them, and lament the loſs of their friends with 
cries and tears, beating their breaſts, tearing their 
hair, ſcratching their faces, and repeating the 
ſeveral diſcourſes they heretofore had with the 
deceaſed. Every now and then ſaying, “ Soul, 
« ſpirit, whither art thou gone? Why do not 
« you animate this body? And you corpſe, what 
« occaſion had you to die? Did you want gold, 
cc ſilver, cloaths, or tender treatment?“ Some- 
times they are comforted and led away by their 
friends, and ſometimes they leave cakes, fruits, 
and ſweetmeats, as an offering to the angels, 
3 of the graves, to engage them to be 
avourable to the deceaſed. a 

People of quality generally bury their rela- 
tions near the tombs of ſome of their ſaints; for 
the Mahometans have ſaints as well as the Ro- 
man Catholics. They are ſeldom carried to 
Mecca, that being at too great a diſtance, but 
are interred near the ſepulchre of thoſe who were 
the diſciples of Ali the great prophet of the 
Perſians, but ſome of them are at a vaſt diſ- 
tance. N 

Whilſt they prepare themſelves for this long 


journey, the coffin is put into ſome great moſque, 


where vaults are made for that purpoſe, which are 
walled up to keep the body from being ſeen, and 
they do not take it out till every thing is ready to 
carry it off. The Perſians believe that ſuch corpſe 
ſuffer no alteration; for ſay they, before they 
putrify, they muſt give an account to the angels, 
who ſtay at the grave to examine them. The 
funeral proceſſion never goes through a town, 
for this would be a bad omen as they think. 
The dead muſt go out, hut not come in.“ 
The mourning laſts forty days, but none of 
the mourners wear black cloaths, for that 1s 
looked upon as the devil's colour, and a helliſh 
dreſs. Loud cries and lamentations, whether 


feigned or real; fitting as if they were almoſt 
dead, with a brown gown, or one of a pale colour; 
faſting eight days as if they were to 


live no 
longer ; 


ſepulchre, and then the mourning abroad ends, 
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longer; but during this mournful time, ſome of 
their friends come to comfort them. On the 


ninth day, the men go to the bagnio, have their 


heads and beards ſhaved, return their viſits at the 


but at home the cries are renewed more than 
twice a week, particularly on the return of the 
day when the perſon died. Their cries gradually 
decreaſe till the fortieth day, when they utterly 
leave them, and then the deceaſed is ſeldom more 
heard of. This, however, is only the caſe with 
the man, for. the women are not ſo eaſily com- 
forted, the ſtate of widowhood in the eaſt being 
generally for life. The motives for conſolation, 
alledged by the Perſian Mahometans on the 
death of friends and relations are rational and 
grounded on the beſt principles of philoſophy. 
They compare this life to a caravan, or company 
of travellers, all come at laſt to the caravancera, 
or inn, yet ſome arrive ſoon and others late. In 
ſupport of this notion, we have a moſt beautiful 
ſtory in one of the Perſian hiſtorians, which Mr. 
Addiſon has inſerted in the guardian. 

A caravan happening to ſtop one evening at a 
town in Perſia, where a deputy prince had his 
palace, an aged Dervice, a ſort of Mahometan 
monk, having by , miſtake gone into the palace 
inſtead of the caravancera or inn, laid himſelf 
down to reſt, He was ſoon diſcovered by the 
guards, who took him before the prince. The 
prince, with all the vanity of an eaſtern ſovereign, 
aſked tiim how he could have the aſſurance to 
come into his palace. The Dervice modeſtly re- 
plied, I thought it was a caravancera, but if not, 
be ſo good as tell me what it is, for I did not 
mean to offend ? 


It is my palace, (ſaid the prince) And whoſe 
was it before you got poſſeſſion of it? (ſaid the 
Dervice) The king's my father. And whoſe will 


it be after your death ? Undoubtedly it will go 


to the prince my ſon. © Ah fir, added the Der- 
« vice, that palace which ſo often changes its 
te maſter, may well be conſidered as a cara- 
« vancera.“ 

Such are the funeral ceremonies of the Turks 
in general, and likewiſe of the Perſian Mahome- 
tans. We may diſcover in both, many marks of 
Heatheniſm and Judaiſm, nay, ſome of them 
ſeem to have deſcended from the patriarchal ages. 
But that is not the topic we would now inſiſt on, 
it is of a far more important nature, namely, why 
ſo much honour ſhewn to the deceaſed, and why 
ſo mean as to employ feigned mourners when no 
real ones can be found? It is not yet one hundred 
and ſixty years ſince a ſovereign prince in Europe, 
at the funeral of his father, refuſed to put on 
black, and the reaſon he aſſigned was, that he 
was not a hired but a real mourner. But as for the 
firſt, the reſpe& ſhewn to the deceaſed has been 
already treated of in the courſe of this work, 
namely, that it inſpires ſentiments of humanity, 
becauſe the deceaſed bore the image of God. 
But the ſecond, why hire artificial, nominal, diſ- 
intereſted mourners ? The anſwer is obvious. 

There is a ſtrong propenſity in man, to ap- 
pear ſuperior to what he really is. Thus it fre- 
quently happens, that men make proviſion for 
the interment of their bodies in pomp and ſplen- 
dour, who never paid any regard to their immor- 
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tal ſouls. The ingenious herald may deck the 
hearſe, and adorn it with the nobleſt atchieve- 
ments; the undertaker may, in the moſt ſolemn 
pomp, convey the body to the clay cold grave, a 
funeral oration may be repeated, ſetting [they the 
deceaſed as one of the moſt exalted of the hu- 
man race, while the ſoul itſelf, the grand im- 
mortal part, 1s ſtanding before an awful tribunal. 


Vain waſte of praiſe, ſince flatt'ring or ſincere, 
The judgement day alone will make appear. 


There are no books in the world tell greater 
truths, or greater lies than tomb-ſtones. 

About forty-ſeven years ago, a very rich man 
was buried, who had committed every crime that 
degenerated nature was capable of, and the in- 
ſcription on his tomb ſtone makes him rather 
more than a ſaint. A lady of high rank and the 
great grandmother of a noble and virtuous duke 
now alive, died, and was buried the ſame week, 
and on her tomb is nothing but her name and age. 

Let all juſt reſpe& be ſhewn to the bodies of 
our friends and fellow-creatures, but let us never 
tell God idle tales. Let funerals be conducted 
with ſuch decency as ſhall make an impreſſion on 
the minds of the ſpectators, but let us never 
run into thoſe extremes, which are firſt abſurd, 
and then ridiculous. 

Beſides theſe two general diviſions of the Ma- 
hometans, there are ſeveral ſmaller ſects who are 
conſidered as Heretics. Theſe are numerous, 
but they may be diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts; 
the Orthodox and the Fieretical. The former 
are called by the general name of Sonnites or 
Traditionaliſts, becauſe they 3 the 


authority of the Sonna, or collection of moral 


* of the ſayings and actions of their pro- 
. 

The Sonnites are ſubdivided into four chief 
ſects, viz. 1. The Hanifites. 2. The Malekites. 
3. The Shaffeites. 4. The Hanbalites. 

The Heretical Sects are thoſe, which hold he- 
terodox opinions in fundamentals, or matters of 
faith. The firſt controverſies relating to funda- 
mentals began when moſt of the companions of 
Mahommet were dead: for the continual em- 
ployment of war, during the infancy of this re- 
ligion, allowed the Arabs little or no leiſure to 
enter into nice enquiries, and ſubtle diſtinctions. 
But no ſooner was the ardour of conqueſt a little 
abated, than they began to examine the Alcoran 
a little more nearly: whereupon differences in 
opinion became unavoidable, and at length ſo 

reatly multiplied, that the number of their 
fas, according to the common opinion, was 
ſeventy-three. 

Theſe ſeveral ſects were compounded and diſ- 
compounded of the opinions of four chief ſects, 
viz. 1. The Motazales. 2. The Sefatians. 3. 
The Kharejites. 4. The Schiites. 

The Motazales were ſubdivided into ſeveral 
inferior ſects, amounting, as ſome reckon, to 
twenty, which mutually charged each other with 
infidelity : the moſt remarkable of theſe were ; 

1. The Hodeilians. 2. The Jabbaians. 3. The 
Haſhemians. 4 The Nodhamians. 5. The 
Hayetians. 6. The Jahedians. 7. The Mozda- 
rians. 8. The Baſharians, 9. The Thamamians. 
10, The Cadarians, 

The 
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The chief ſects of the Sefatians were; 1. The 
Aſcharians. 2. Moſhabbehites. 3. The Ke- 
ramians. 4. The Jabarians. $5. The Morgi- 
ans. 6 © 
The moſt remarkable among the ſects of the 


_ Kharejites were; 1.TheW aidians. 2. TheSchiites. 


The principal ſe&s of the Schiites were five 
in number : the moſt remarkable were; 1. The 
Gholaites. 2. The Noſairians. , 

Theſe are the principal ſects, into which the 
profeſſors of Mahometaniſm were very ſoon ſub- 
dived. Innumerable other ſe&s have ſince 
_ up amongſt them, which it would be te- 

ious to enumerate. | 

As ſucceſs in any project ſeldom fails to draw 
in imitators, Mahomet having raiſed himſelf to 
ſuch a degree of power and reputation, by acting 
the oe, induced others to imagine they 
might arrive at the ſame height by the ſame 
means. His moſt conſiderable competitors in 
the prophetic office were Moſeilama and Al Aſ- 
wad, Moſeilama pretended to be joined in 
commiſſion with Mahomet, and publiſhed 


revelations in imitation of the Alcoran. During 


the few months which Mahomet lived after the 
ſetting up of this new impoſture, Moſeilama 
grew very formidable: But Abubeker, Maho- 
met's ſucceſſor, ſent an army againſt him ; and 
the falſe prophet was ſlain in battle, and his fol- 
lowers diſperſed. Al Aſwad ſet up for himſelf the 
very year before Mahomet died : But a party ſent 
by Mahomet, broke into his houſe by night, and 
cut off his head. The Mahometans call theſe 
two falſe prophets the two Lyars. Arabian Hiſ- 
tory furniſhes us with a great number of other 
ſuch impoſtors, who have ariſen at different 
times, ſince the eſtabliſhment of Mahometan- 
iſm. 4 

The extent of the Mahometan religion is very 
great, as will appear from the nations and prin- 
ces profeſſing it. Theſe are; 

In Europe. The Turks. The Cham of the 
Crim Tartars. 

In Aſia. The Turks. The Arabians. The 
Perſians. The Great Mogul. The kings of Viſ- 
apour, Golconda, and Malabar. The Great 
Cham of Tartary. The Kingdom of Sumatra, 
Java, and the Maldives. 

In Africa. The Turks. The people of Tu- 
nis, Tripoli, &c. On the coaſts of Barbary, the 
Kings of Fez and Morocco. 

Here we are to take notice, that, excepting 
the grand ſeignor, the king of Perſia, the Ara- 
bian princes, and the Cham of Tartary, all the 
reſt have Pagan idolators for their ſubjects in 
general; Mahometaniſm being profeſſed only by 
the princes and great men. It has been ſaid, 
but we will not vouch for the calculation, that 
if we divide the known regions of the” world 
into thirty equal parts, the Chriſtians will be 
found to e in poſſeſſion of five, the Mahome- 
tans of ſix, and the indolators of nineteen. So 
that the Mahometan religion is of ſomewhat 
greater extent than the Chriſtian. ) 

This, however, 1s no proof of its authenti- 
city, ſeeing Paganiſm, even of the groſſeſt ſort, 
prevails over many more nations in the univerſe 
than Chriſtianity and Mahometaniſm pur roge- 
ther, If the truth of any religion was to be 


judged by the number of its profeſſors, then the 
following things would be eſtabliſhed. | 

Firſt, God did injury when he deſtroyed the 
old world; for they were all of one opinion ex- 
cept Noah and his family. 

Secondly, God deſtroyed Sodom and Go. 
morrah, there being but three perſons ſaved ; and 
all thoſe deſtroyed: were of one opinion, and 
guilty of one abominable practice. 

Thirdly, The Jews were a handful of people 
compared with the reſt of the world, and yer 
they were the choſen people of God. 

Laſtly, When the apoſtles preached the goſ- 
pel, all the world, except the Jews, were Hea- 
thens. 

In all theſe religious ſects, the Mahometang 
uſe the ſame religious ceremonies ; but they ob- 
ſerve different feſtivals, as will appear after- 
wards. At preſent we ſhall only take notice 
of their prieſts, whom they call Imams. The 
Imam is the head of their congregations in their 
moſques. The word ſignifies leader, or gover- 
nor, and is applied likewiſe, by way of emi- 
nence, to him, who has the ſupreme authority 
both in reſpect to ſpirituals and temporals, 
T here are ſubordinate Imams in each town, who 
repreſent the chief Imam, but only with reſpect 
to religion. When the Imam of the Mufſul- 
man religion is mentioned without diſtinction, 
It is always reſtrained to the rightful and lawful 
ſucceſſor of Mahomet, the fountain both of ſe- 
cular and facred juriſdiction. The Caliphs took 
the title, and performed the functions of the 
Imam, and were ſo zealous of this character, 
that Sultan Almamon, coming one day into a 
moſque, took it ill, becauſe a private perſon 
read the public prayers, looking upon it as an 
encroachment upon his authority. 

The Mahometans are not perfectly agreed 
concerning the dignity, and ſome of the cir- 
cumſtances of this office. Some hold the Ima- 
mate to be ſettled, by divine right, like the 
Aaronical prieſthood, in one family : others 
think it is not ſo unalterably tied to genealogy 
and deſcent, as to hinder its paſſing from one 
family to another ; and they ſay, that an Imam 
may be depoſed for vicious conduct, and his 
office conferred on another. The Schlites, or 
diſciples of Ali, maintain, that this privilege 
belongs to the family of Ali, excluſive of all 
others, Ali being ſole heir to Mahomet. Hence 
they own no perſon for the head of religion, who 
cannot prove his deſcent in a right line from this 
firſt Imam. There are Imams belonging to par- 
ticular moſques, who are in the nature of our 
pariſh-priefts. They officiate in the public li— 
turgy, in which they pray for their prince, and 
make a ſort of harangue to the people. One 
of the functions of the Caliphs was, to execute 
the office of Imam, every friday, in the chief 
moſque, where he reſided ; and, when he could 
not officiate himſelf, he delegated ſome perſon 
of diſtinction, 

The ſupreme head of the Turkiſh clergy 
is the Mufti, who' reſides conſtantly wherever 
the grand ſeignor keeps his court. He is in 
Turkey what the pope is among Roman Catho- 
lics, with ſome particular differences. Thus 
the pope will not acknowledge himſelf ſubject 
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to any power whatever, whereas the mufti, under 
the grand ſeignor, conſiders himſelf no more than 
the ſecond perſon in the empire. Again, when 
they are conſulted concerning caſes of conſcience, 
the mufti gives his opinion in a very modeſt 
manner, accompanied with this reſtriction, “ God 
« knows What 1s beſt,” a ſure proof that he does 
not eſteem himſelf, nor is he eſteemed by others 
as infallible. On the other hand, every one 
knows that the pope pretends to infallibility, and 
Roman Catholics believe he is ſo. 
The mufti has great authority in the grand 
council of the empire, or, as it is called, the divan, 
and great regard is paid to what he ſays. The 
Perſian Mahometans had likewiſe their high- 
prieſt 1n former times, whom they called Sedre, 
an Arabic word, which ſignifies the inward part 
of the body, but was uſed by them as a term of 
high dignity, and he was the ſupreme judge in 
all eccleſiaſtical affairs in Perſia, and even of ſuch 
civil cauſes as had any connection with religious 
ones; but that office has been aboliſhed ſome 
time on account of the wars that have long raged 
in Perſia. 
The moſques in Perſia and Turkey, are very 
like our pariſh churches, and the Imams are in the 
manner of our prieſts or clergy, but as has been 
already obſerved, there are different orders of 
them. They ſay their prayers aloud at the ap- 
pointed times; and every Friday they read ſome 
verſes of the Alcoran ; ſometimes they preach, 
which conſiſts originally of exhortations to obey 
every thing in the Alcoran, but now they divide 
their ſubject in the ſame manner as the clergy do 
with us. But preaching in Turky is not confined 
to the clergy or Imams, for on ſome grand feſti- 
vals, the hodgians, who are doctors and lawyers, 
likewiſe preach; as the Mahometans do not 
diſtinguiſh ſo much as we do between the church 
and the ſtate. 
With reſpect to their monks, they are extremely 
numerous, ſome of them living in convents, and 
others in loneſome ſolitudes to be ſtill more re- 
tired from the world, abſtaining from all ſenſual 
pleaſures, profound enemies to faction, and 
ſeemingly dead to many of the pleaſures of this 
life. They are generally called dervices, which 
word in the Perſian language literally ſignifies a 
very poor man. They are allowed to marry, 
and may leave their orders whenever they pleaſe, 
which is more than is granted to the Chriſtian 
monks, 
The Mahometans aſſign a reaſon for this part 
of their conduct, in granting ſuch an indulgence 
to the monks, which does them the higheſt ho- 
nour ; namely, that men are too inconſtant to 
remain long in the ſame diſpoſition. Had the 
Romith clergy attended to this, they would never 
have been charged with ſo many crimes as have 
been imputed to them. Men were formed for 
ſociety, and it is inconſiſtent with nature that the 
other ſex ſhould be ſeparated from them. 

The chief dervices are called Mavelovites, who 
profeſs patience, humility, moderation, and cha- 

rity. There are ſeveral degrees of them, and the 
lower obſerve an exact ſilence before their ſupe- 
riors, with eyes caſt down, the head leaning on 
the breaſt, and bending their bodies forward, 
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They wear the coarſeſt ſhirts, and the moſt auſtere | 
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have none, but put next to their ſkin a brown 
waiſtcoat of woollen cloth, which reaches below 
the calf of their legs. This ſtuff is made at Cagna, 
in Natolia, the place whete the chief of the order 
reſides. They ſometimes button this veſtment, 
but more frequently walk with it open to the 
waiſt, where they tie it about them with a leather 
girdle ; and to ſhew their fidelity to God, and ap- 
pear more holy than others, they mark their 
breaſts with a hot iron, and practice many other 
auſterities, too numerous to be deſcribed, 

There is no doubt but they believe that ſuch 
auſterities are more likely to gain the favour of 
heaven, than the moſt fervent prayers, of other 
Mahometans, who are regular in their lives, and 
modeſt in their dreſs without ſingularity. But to 
go on with the deception of theſe Turkiſh monks, 
who ſwarm in vaſt numbers, particularly in Aſia, 
and who are leſs or more eſteemed according to 
the notion the people form of their ſanctity. 

Their ſhoulders are uſually covered with cloth, 
their heads with a whitiſh cap of camels hair, 
in the form of a ſugar loaf, but has ſome reſem- 
blance to a turban from the linen wrapped round 
It, and they go bare legged. Although dervice is 
the general name given them, yet we find they 
are divided into many claſſes, each of which has 
ſome name to diſtinguiſh it by. 

The firſt of theſe are called Santons, and are a 
moſt wretched body of men. They go bareheaded 
and with naked legs, half covered with the ſkin 
of a bear, or of ſome other wild beaſt, without 
ſhirts, having only leather girdles round their 
waiſts, from which hangs a bag. Some of them 
have about their bodies a piece of copper, in the 
form of a ſerpent, beſtowed upon them by their 
doctors as a mark of their learning. In ſenti- 
ments, they are a ſort of libertines or epicureans, 
and are dangerous to all ſocieties whether reli- 
gious or civil; for they pretend that all actions are 
indifferent, which opens a wide entrance to the 
greateſt diſorders. They carry in their hands a 


kind of club, as our mountebanks do their rods, 


and indeed they are no better than quacks and 
cheats, for they ſel] relics to bigots, fach as the 
hair of Mahomet, and frequently pieces of earth, 
faid to be brought from Mecca. 

Another order of theſe dervices are called 
Edhemites, but theſe are only to be found in 
Perſia, chiefly in the province of Chorazan. They 
lead a hard moreified} life, and fancy themſelves 
illuminated, their minds being heated by their 
auſterities. Such fanatical notions may be found 
in other climates, as well as in hot countries, 
However this much is certain, that in all coun- 
tries we find men who are willing to be eſteemed 
more religious than others. 

They never begin public prayers among the 
Mahometans, without firſt purifying themſelves, 
nor do they enter a moſque without pulling off 
their ſhoes, a practice of great antiquity, and un- 
doubtedly founded on the words of the divine 
appearance to Moſes, © Put off thy ſhoes, for 
« the place whereon thou ſtandeſt is holy 
« ground.“ Although they abhor image wor- 
ſhip, yet, as ſoon as they go into their moſques, 
they bow reverently to the place where the Alco- 
ran lies, then lifting up their eyes to heaven, 
ſtopping their ears with their thumbs, and be- 
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having with modeſty and humility. Their pray- 
ers are directed to God alone, as being the only 
lovely, the only worthy to be adored ; the only 
maſter and enchanter of the heart and thoughts ; 
and the only one who can forgive and ſhew them 
mercy. They reproach themſelves with not hav. 
ing paid him all the veneration due to his eternal 
majeſty. 


The prayer, of which this makes a great part, 


may be ſeen in the beginning of our extract trom 
the Alcoran, and it contains no idle repetitions, or 
dark ſentences, as too many others do. It is re- 
markable, that in all the accounts we have of an- 
cient nations, and in all that experience has taught 
us of the moderns, we find that every religion had, 
and ſtill has, its feſtivals. It was therefore neceſ- 
ſary that Mahomet ſhould improve on this plan; 
for, beſides one day in ſeven, he inſtituted ſeveral 
ſolemn feſtivals, This was done, not only from 
motives of policy to keep his "14K together, but 
likewiſe from a principle of religion, namely, That 
God ſhould be worſhipped in a, more ſolemn 
manner at one time than at another, 

The firſt of their feſtivals is called Balram, ce- 
lebrated in the*tenth month, called Siewal, and 
has ſome affinity with our new year : for at that 
time the Mahometans wiſh all manner of good to 
each other. The Bairam is publiſhed at the firſt 
ſight of the moon of this month, or if the wea- 
ther is cloudy, ſo that the moon cannot be ſeen, 
they hold it on the next day; for in that caſe they 
ſuppoſe the moon is changed. The diverſions 
then are numerous; huts are ſet up in the ſtreets, 
ſo contrived, that thoſe who fit in them may 
ſwing in the air, being poſted faſter or ſlower, and 
theſe ſeats are We with feſtoons. They have 
alſo wheels, on which people ate alternately at the 
top, middle, and bottom; a common emblem of 
fortune, the changes of which, though ſo often 
deſcribed in 0 and verſe, ſtill overtake us 
when leaſt expected. g 

The next feaſt or faſt is the Rhamadan, which 
continues for two months. As the Roman Catho- 
lics have their Carnival and Lent together, ſo this 
ſolemn ſeaſon, among the Turks, includes both. 
It is a mixture of devotion and debauchery, for 
it begins with a carnival in the following manner, 


according to Thevenot, who was an eyewitneſs of it. 


The twelfth of June, (ſays he) was the Turks 
carnival, or beginning of their faſt, and it is called 
the Night of Power, a the Mahometans be- 
lieve that in that night, the Alcoran came down 
from heaven. After ſun ſet, all the lamps in the 
ſtreets are lighted, but chiefly in that called Bezar, 
a ſtraight, long, and broad ſtreet, through which 
the proceſſion marches, and ropes are hung every 
ten ſteps, to which are tied iron hoops and baſkets, 
holding each thirty at the leaſt. All theſe being 
in a direct line, furniſh a fine proſpect, and give an 
amazing light. Beſides theſe, all the towers of the 
moſques are illuminated, and an almoſt innume- 
rable company of people crowd the ſtreets, ac- 
companied by ſome of thoſe monks, or dervices, 
called Santons. 

Being informed that the moon has been ſeen, 
and that this is the night appointed for the ſolem- 
nity, about two in the morning, the ſantons be- 
gin the march, with clubs in their hands, and 
each of them holding a taper, accompanied by 
other men, carrying lights, The ſanton-dervices 
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ſing and howl like madmen. Next come ſeveral 
men on camels, with all ſorts of martial muſick, 
and theſe are followed by others in maſquerade 
dreſſes, on foot, carrying long poles, at the end 
of which are large iron hoops, filled with ſquibs, 
and fire-works, thrown amongſt the mob. Next 
to theſe ride the upper ſervants of the beys, wich 
their hand guns. The proceſſion is cloſed by ſome 
more of thoſe monks called Santons, who dance, 
ſing, howl, and make a moſt terrible noiſe, not 
much unlike that made by wild beaſts, The 
whole is compoſed of a parcel of ſcoundrels met 
together, but ſtill it is comical and diverting, 
This is the carnival of the Turks, which, although 
included as part of the Rhamadan, yer is really 
a feſtival by itſelf. | 

After it follows the faſt, which laſts one month 
longer, and, during that time, no man muſt, from 


' ſun-riſing to ſun-ſetting, put any thing into his 


mouth; but then they are permitted to eat and 
drink during the whole of the night, and they 
may eat and drink any thing except wine. All 
perſons are obliged to be preſent at them, other- 
wiſe he would not only be conſidered as an unbe- 
liever, but likewiſe be in danger of looſing his 


The laſt feſtival is the Dalhaggaia, and in for- 
mer times, the people were not permitted to go 
out to war during it; they were not even to pun- 
iſh a murderer, or any other criminal ; but better 
ſenſe has now got the place of enthuſiaſm, and 
ſuch filly notions are diſregarded. This feaſt is 
ſpent much in the ſame manner as the Rhamadan; 
and when we reflect on the time thus miſemployed, 
it will appear, that the Turks do not devote above 
one half of their time to labour.; But then there 
are ſeveral circumſtances, which contribute to 
render them indolent. And theſe are, the little 
regard paid to commerce, the foundation of 
wealth, a divided offspring, among whom they 
hardly know how to leave their fortune; and the 
inſecurity of property, the government being 
at all times able to deprive them of it. 


The Perſian Mahometans have their feaſts pe- 


.culiar to themſelves, namely, the firſt day after 


their Lent, the facrifice of Iſaac, and the martyr- 
dom of their great prophet Ali. To theſe three 
feſtivals, they have added another, but it is rather 
of a civil than a religious nature; fer it is a feaſt 
of compliments, at the beginning of the new year, 
like Chriſtmas with us, and only laſts three days. 
It is called the royal, or imperial new year, to dil- 
tinguiſh it from the real new year, which the 
Perſians begin on the day of Mahomet's flight 
from Mecca. | 

As for their Lent, it contains nothing at all re- 
markable, any farther, than that the people obſerve 
a vaſt number of ridiculous ceremonies, much 
more ſo than thoſe obſerved by the Turks; ſome 
of them whip themſelves, others go barefooted 
over ſharp ſtones, and ſome others crawl upon 
their hands and feet. They eat but one meal 
in twenty-four hours, and drink nothing but 
water. 

The feſtival, or rather ſolemn mourning, in - 
memory of the martyrdom of the children of Ali, 
is very ſolemn indeed. Aly, or Ali married Fa- 
tima, the daughter of Mahomer, by whom he had 
ſeveral children, two of whom were killed in 
battle, fighting for the dignity of caliph, which 
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The CEREMONIES of 


in that age, was the ſame as mufti is at preſent. 
The anniverſary of thoſe heroes, prophets, or by 
whatever name they may be called, is celebrated 
with much ſolemnity. Some of the people daub 
themſelves all over with blood, in memory of their 
tragical end; others black their faces and roll out 
their tongues, with convulſive motions of the body; 
rolling their eyes, becauſe the Perſian legend ſays, 
thoſe two brothers ſuffered ſo much by drought, 
that they became black, and their tongues came 
out of « ira mouths. It is probable, they received 
theſe ceremonies from the Phoenicians and Sy- 
rians lamenting the death of Adonis, which was 
afterwards practiſed by the Grecians, who were 
colonies ſettled by the Phoenicians, and received 
their laws and religion from them. Some bury 
themſelves in a rock, and remain a whole day in 
that poſture, having their heads covered with an 
earthen pot. Others are no leſs ridiculous, having 
drums beating and colours flying, in memory of 
the battle in which the herces were ſlain; hearſes 
are carried about, with the images of the de- 
ceaſed, and the people jump, dance, and ſing 
around them. Undoubtedly theſe are abſurd fol- 
lies, but there are many more ſuch to be met with 
in the world. 

Another devout ceremony on this occaſion, 1s 
to preach a ſermon in memory and honour of the 
two brothers. An enthuſiaſtic preacher mounts 
a roſtrum, and delivers an allegorical diſcourſe, 
with all the antic ridiculous arts of a mountebank. 
He generally harangues two hours, and omits 
nothing in his power to draw tears from the audi- 
ence. The women play their parts, beating their 
breaſts, crying and lamenting, to excite others to 
imitate their ſorrow. And this is all the benefit 
reaped from outward marks of humble grief, 
which ſeldom works fincere and laſting conver- 
ſions. Such paſſionate, religious, tender affections, 
ſeldom laſt longer than the ſermon ; and then give 
place to paſſions, deſires, and follies of another 
nature, and pointing to very different objects. 

The next feaſt is that of the ſacrifice, which 
Abraham intended to have made of his ſon. 
And here it is neceſſary to remark, that neither 
the Turkiſh or Perſian Mahometans, nor indeed 
any of the followers of the falſe prophet, will 
allow that Iſaac was the eldeſt ſon of Abraham; 
but that he was born long after Iſhmael, whoſe 
mother Hagar, ſay they, was the lawful wife of 
the ancient patriarch, Sarah being no more than a 
concubine. But notwithſtanding all that, they 
treat Iſaac with great honour and reſpect, he be- 
ing one of the ſons of good old Abraham. In 
memory of the ſacrifice of Iſhmael, (not Iſaac, 
ſay they) wherever the Mahometan religion is pro- 
feſſed, a vaſt number of peopl- meet in the moſt 
public parts of their cities; if in Conſtantinople, 


the grand ſeignor puts himſelf at the head of the 


multitude, attended by all his great officers of ſtate, 
and ſurrounded by his janizaries, or guards. Many 
eunuchs, richly dreſſed, walk before and behind 
him. The whole road, from the ſeraglio to the 
moſque of Mahomet, whither he intended to go, 
is lined with an incredible number of people; 
and the foreign ambaſſadors are ſuffered to ac- 
cempany him as far as the door of the moſque, 
but no further, unleſs the ſultan grants them his 
royal permiſſion, They return back in the ſame 
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manner, and this is repeated once every year, in 
memory of Abraham's carrying Iſhmael to mount 
Moriah, for they will not allow that it was Iſaac. 
They treat Iſaac, however, with great reſpect, as 
indeed they do all the old teſtament ſaints, for 
they only conſider the Moſaic and Chriſtian diſ- 
penſations as aboliſhed, in conſequence of the 
wickedneſs of the people to whom they were 
given. 

There have been ſeveral accuſations brought a- 
gainſt the ſpeculative doctrines of Mahomet, the 
principal of which we ſhall now take notice of, 
and enquire whether they are true or falſe; and 
we would have it conſidered, that nothing ought 
to be imputed to him, beſides what is found in 
the Alcoran. 

And firſt, it has been aſſerted, and is confident- 
ly believed by many, that he has denied ſouls to 
women, and that they ſhall not have a place in. 
his paradiſe. Let us conſider this accuſation with 
impartiality : were we to judge of Mahomet's be- 
lief of the future ſtate of women, from the regard 
he had for them in his life, we would not only be- 
lieve that he allotted them a paradiſe, but that he 
even aſſigned them the moſt beautiful places in 
it. It is true, there is a paſſage in the Alcoran, 
which ſeems to countenance the accuſation, where 
it is ſaid, Women ſhall not be with them in 
„ paradiſe;” but it does not ſay, women ſhall not 
be in paradiſe at all. Moſt probably, the meaning 
of the words are, that as women had ſeparate 
apartments among the Arabians, ſo they will have 
the ſame in heaven. This is altogether conſiſtent 
with the reſt of his notions, for his ideas of a hea- 
venly ſtate, were all formed upon corporeal things 
here below. This anſwer would be ſufficient, did 
it reſt only on conjecture; but what can be 
ſaid againſt poſitive evidence? Mahomet ex- 
preſly ſays in the Alcoran, chap. xi. Whoever ſhall 
believe and do good works, whether man or 
* woman, ſhall enter into paradiſe.” He ſays in 
ſeveral parts of the Alcoran, that men ſhall have 
moſt beautiful women, but he never inſinuates 
that theſe women were to be created for the pur- 
poſe ; for as he allowed a general reſurrection of 
the human race, ſo he grants they ſhall all have 
moſt glorious bodies, except unbelievers. As for 
the filly opinion, that women do not. go to the 
moſques, nothing can be more ridiculous ; for 
there is a place allotted for them in all their places 
of worſhip, but where they cannot be ſeen by men, 
to preſerve the purity of their hearts, and the 
ſanctity of the . and becauſe many of our 
travellers never ſaw them, ſo they concluded that 
they are not admitted. 

It has been aſſerted, that Mahomet ordered all 
his followers to viſit his tomb at Mecca, once in 
their life time, otherwiſe they would not be ad- 
mitted into paradiſe. This aſſertion is denied by 
all the beſt travellers whoever yet viſited the eaſt, 
for throughout all the Turkiſh dominions, there 
are not more pilgrims go to viſit the tomb of 
Mahomet than do to viſit the church of Larretto 
in Italy. They cannot travel there except in ca- 
ravans; and as the diſtance is ſometimes near a 
thouſand miles, ſo few, except thoſe of a high 
rank, can go. Nay, it is often dangerous to 
travel, even in caravans, where there are not above 
two thouſand men; for the wild Arabs, although 

Mahometans 
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Mahometans themſelves often lead them aſtray || © according to law, they are looked upon as in- 


till they get them into the deſert, and then they | 


rob and plunder them. 

The truth is, there are three ſorts of people 
viſit Mecca, firſt devotees, who go thither from 
motives of religion, and theſe are 1 ſuch 
as have nothing elſe to do. Secondly, merchants 
who go there to ſell, or exchange their goods, 
and although there is no doubt but theſe mer- 
chants worſhip at the tomb of the prophet, yet 
they have other objects in view, namely, riches, 
as the reward of their induſtry. Laſtly, gentle- 
men, from many parts of the world, particularly 
from Europe, who travel into Arabia, not only to 
ſee this celebrated tomb, but likewiſe mount 
Sinai, with many other curioſities. 

The laſt thing we ſhall take notice of as im- 
puted to Mahomet, is the doctrine of divine pre- 
deſtination in the moſt abſolute ſenſe of the 
word. That the Turks are predeſtinarians, cannot 
be denied, nay, it is acknowledged that they are 
the moſt obſtinate fataliſts in the world, and by 
trying a few legendarian tricks, they pretend to 
know what will happen to them. How far any 
Chriſtian divines have carried the doctrine of 
abſolute predeſtination is not our buſineſs at pre- 
ſent to enquire into, it will naturally come in 
another part of this work. If ſome who have had 
the benefit of a liberal education, and the uſe of 
the ſacred ſcripture, have raiſed this doctrine 
more high than what was warrantable, then we 
need not be ſurpriſed that men who never heard 
the ſound of the goſpel ſhould do ſo. Hobbs, 
an Engliſhman carried it as high as the Mahome- 
tans do at preſent, if not higher ; for he makes 
God the author of ſin, by inſiſting that all mens 
actions, even the worſt, are abſolutely neceſſary, 
becauſe the decree appointed them was abſolute. 
Upon the whole, fatility is not a new doctrine, 
for it was embraced by the Greeks and Romans, 
and perhaps by the Arabians, among whom Ma- 
homet was born. | 

We ſhall conclude our deſcription of Maho- 
metan feſtivals, with an account of ſome ſuper- 
ſtitions practiſed by the common people. The 
Indian Mahometans have a feaſt called Choubret, 
by Thevenot, which begins with fear and ſorrow, 
and ends with hope and joy. On this day they 
commemorate the examination of the ſouls de- 
parted, by the good angels, who write down all 
the good actions they have done in this life, 
whilſt the bad angels write all the bad ones. This 
they believe 1s peruſed by God, and for that rea- 
ſon are afraid, and ſay a few prayers, examine 
themſelves, and give alms. But flattering them- 
ſelves that their accounts will be cleared and 
wrote down in the book of life, they end the ſo- 
lemnity with illuminations and bonfires, treating 
and making preſents to one another. 

Beſides the pilgrimage to Mecca, before-men- 
tioned at large, the Mahometans have ſeveral 
others to the tombs of their ſaints, and thoſe 
ſaints have each of them a proper legend. Now 
all theſe pilgrims are held in veneration, more or 
leſs, as the people ſtand affected in regard of ſuch 
devotions. But nothing comes up to the reſpect 
paid to the pilgrims of Mecca: They are ab- 
ſolved from all forts of crimes committed before; 
they even have leave to commit new ones: For 
ſays our author, They cannot be put to death 


© corruptible, irreproachable, and perfect ſaints 


| © in this world.” Such fanatical. opinions are 


not confined to Mahometans, we have ſeen ex- 
amples of them in the laſt age, amongſt pre. 
tended Chriſtians ; and they are means of lead- 
ing the people, and keeping them in thoſe dif. 

ſitions. Some of theſe pilgrims, as we are 
told, wilfully put out their eyes, leſt they ſhould 
be prophaned by worldly objects, after the glo- 
rious ſight of the holy places at Mecca. Even 
the children born in that devout voyage are re- 
puted ſaints ; and it is looked upon as ſo merito- 
rious to contribute to ſtock the world with ſuch 
elect, that the women are generally willing, and 
charitably offer themſelves to the pilgrims, to be 
their help-mates in that good deed. 

We ſhall give our readers ſome notion of Ma- 
hometan ſaints, and of the honour paid to them 
by the example of Ali, the firſt martyr for the 
Perſian faith. They paint him with a two pointed 
ſcymeter, and the face covered with a green veil, 
whereas other ſaints have a white one: Our au— 
thor does not give any reaſon for this difference, 
he only ſays, the white veil is to ſhew that the 
glorious and wonderful features of a ſaint's face, 
are not to be conceived or painted. This veil 
has ſome affinity to the rays of glory about the 
heads of our ſaints, and ſtill more to the nimbus, 
or cloud, which covered the heads of the antient 
Heathen gods. A chief article of the Perſian 
belief is, that Ali is the vicar of God. Some 
of their doctors have even raiſed him above the 
condition. of human nature, and by their indiſ- 
creet devotion, given a ſanction to this common 
ſaying : I do not believe that Ali is God, but I 
do not think he is far from being God. We ſhall 
make no odious compariſons ; ſuch mad expreſ- 
ſions are deſervedly cenſured by all judicious and 
truly devout perſons, who have a right idea of 
the Supreme Being. Beſides Ali, there are many 
other ſaints cotemporary with, or who lived after 
him ; ſome of theſe are held in veneration with a!l 
Mahometans, others only with the Turks or Per- 
ſians, or Indians, or Arabians. Miracles are ſaid 
to have been wrought by them, and the legends, 
compoſed of their lives for the edification of Ma- 
hometans, who viſit their tombs, and perform 
their devotions there, yet ſays Chardin without 
any direct invocation ; however he owns at laſt, 
that they venerate and call upon the ſaints, be- 


' cauſe it is the will of God it ſhould be done. 


The diſciples and followers of Ali eſteem the 
pilgrimage to the tomb of Fathme, or Fatime, 
as little inferior to that of Mecca. She was the 
daughter of Mouza-Calem, the ſeventh ſchil- 
matical ſucceſſor of Mahomet, in the opinion of 
the Turks. Without entering into an account of 
her pretended miracles, or of the devotion 
ſhewed in this pilgrimage, we ſhall only take 
notice, that one of the preliminaries of this cere- 
mony, is to kiſs thrice the threſhold and filver 
grate of the monument. A molla attends there 
day and night, and directs the pilgrims to repeat 
word for word ſome prayers, in which ſhe is called 
the lady and miſtreſs of the ſoul and heart of the 
faithful, the guide of truth, a ſpotleſs virgin, &c. 
The tomb is enlightened with a great number of 
ſilver lamps, the devout Mahometans make their 


offerings in ſilver or other things, which are de. 
poſited 


c tilt 
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poſited in a trunk, and taken out from thence 
every Friday, to be diſtributed amongſt the 


the prieſt, who introduced the pilgrim; and for 
the further ſum of half a piſtole, obtains an au- 


thentic atteſtation of his having performed that 
devotion, &c. 


The whole Alcoran is read at the tombs of the holy places of Arabia, and carry the Altoran at 


ſaints, and of the dignified Mahometans, and 


mollas are hired to comply with this duty day and | 


night. Something like it is done in other coun- 


tries, but compariſons are odious, and often car- | 


ried too far. We ſhall ſet before our readers 
other practices which Chriſtians of all denomi- 
nations will cenſure as ſuperſtitious. Beſides the 
exact account kept of the number of letters in 
the Alcoran, no one 1s allowed to touch it, with- 
out being purified ; and for this reaſon, ſays 
Chardin, when perſons, of a different religion, 
are to be ſworn before judges, it is not done upon 
that book, in which the Perſians find ſeventy 
thouſand miracles ; that is, as many as they 
reckon words in it. 

They have alſo a great notion of aſtrology, 
charms, amulets, taliſmans, &c. making uſe to 
that purpoſe of the verſes of the Alcoran, and of 
the Hadiths. This will not ſeem ſtrange to 
thoſe, who know that the Mahometan doctors 
believe the Alcoran to be a treaſure of myſteries 
hidden from men ; and that it contains innumer- 
able ſecrets, which-are to be found out only by 
the different combinations of the words and let- 
ters of that precious book. Yet ſome more ſcru- 
pulous, maintain thoſe myſteries and ſecrets 
are not to be pried into; that the ſubtilties of the 
commentators are criminal; and that, at the com- 
ing of the laſt Imam, (by this expreſſion they 
mean the laſt day) all their works will be con- 
demned to be burnt, or thrown into the water, to 
ſhew thoſe authors did not underſtand this book. 
Several antient and modern comments ott the bi- 
ble deſerve the ſame fate. 

Their ſuperſtition about eclipſes is not ſo com- 
mon as heretofore, yet that phænomenon ſtill af- 
fects the common people, chiefly when accom- 
panied, or followed, by particular events. This 
is grounded on the opinion of the Perſian doc- 
tors, who, as Chardin informs us, hold that the 
privation of that light is a puniſhment inflicted 
by almighty God, who gives that commiſſion to 
the angel Gabriel. However, that ſuperſtition is 
very much ſpread in the eaſt: They believe like- 
wiſe that what we call the ſhootings of ſtars, are 
ſo many darts throw by angels againſt the devils, 
who are at that time endeavouring to get back 
into heaven, from which they have been expelled. 
It is likewiſe aſſerted that the Turks, - Perſians, 
and Mahometans of the Indies, uſe bleſſings and 
other prayers, and ſuperſtitious ceremonies to 
protect their houſes 2 the aſſaults of evil 
ſpirits. The author of the military ſtate of the 
Ottoman empire ſaid he had ſeen taliſmans and 
ſuperſtitious billets uſed in order to preſerve the 
grand vizer's tent. | 

They are alſo, as already hinted, ſuperſti- 
tioully charitable ro beaſts. Ricault ſays, © That 
they buy birds ſhut up in cages, in order to ſer 
them at liberty, that they buy bread to feed dogs 
who have no maſters, and think it a leſs crime to 
refuſe giving alms to a ſtarving Chriſtian, than to 

30 | | 


a dog wandering about the ftreets.” 


: ; cruel and inhuman tenet, yet the too common 
mollas ; and the whole ends in a gratification to | 
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A 
effect of party ſpirit! We are alſo aſſured, that 
they have a kind of religious veneration for 
camels, and look upon it as a crime to overburden 


them. © They are thus reſpected, ſays the ſame 
author, becauſe they are very common in the 


the pilgrimage of Mecca. I have even taken 
notice, ſays he, that thoſe who take care of that 
beaſt, uſe the froth, which comes out of its mouth 
after drinking, and devoutly rub their beards with 
it, ſaying at the ſame time, Hadgi-baba, O father 
pilgrim.” The uſefulneſs of the cows has made 
the Indians worſhip them ; the ſame reaſon has 
influenced Mahomet to propoſe the camel as an 
emblem of God's wiſdom ; and Solomon, in his 
Proverbs, ſends us to the ant to learn wiſdom. 

Having ſaid thus much concerning the feligion 
of Mahomet, having treated of it both in a ſpe- 
culative and particular manner, we cannot 
cloſe this article without attending to ſome 
things which we hope will be of {ſervice to the 
reader. We have ſeen ſome of the Heathen 
practices, we ſhall ſee more preſently ; we have 
attended tc Chriſtianity in its uncorrupted ſtate 
to Judaiſm both antient and modern. We have 
ſeen the riſe and progreſs of popery, and we have 
beheld with concern, the preſent forlorn ſtate of 
the Greek church. Indeed ſuch a variety of 
ſubjects have preſented themſelves to our view, 
that we are loſt in aſtoniſhment to behold the 
corruption of human nature, But painful as the 
talk is, we muſt endeavour to go through with 
IT, 

The Mahometans are neither Heathens, Jews, 
nor Chriſtians. They are not Heathens, becauſe 
they do not worſhip images; not Jews, becauſe 
they reject the law of Moſes; nor Chriſtians, be- 
cauſe they will not receive the goſpel. What then 
ſhall we call them ? The anſwer is obvious, 
They are objects of compaſſion, who having been 
led aſtray by an artful impoſtor, ſtill continue to 
believe in lies. Many opportunities have oc- 
curred to make the goſpel known to them, but 


all ſuch valuable intentions have been protracted 


for the following reaſons. 

Firſt, the Jeſuits who ſought to make them 
converts to popery inſtead of Chriſtianity, 
carried along with them large cargoes of beads 
images, and wafers, which the Mahometans» 
deſpiſed. They told the Jeſuits that they ab- 
horred image worſhip, and as for beads they 
were only play-things for children. They ſaid 
their wafers were no gods, for there was but one 
God, and Mahomet was his prophet. The Jeſuits 
told them, that unleſs they had their bodies oiled 
over in ſix different places before they died, they 
could not enter into the kingdom of heaven. To 
this the Mahometans replied, that if they were 
to be rubbed over with naſty oil, they muſt be 
bathed clean before they went into paradiſe. But 
leave your oll, your beads, and wafers, and come 
and talk to us as rational creatures, then perhaps 
we may believe you. This, however, was what 
the Jeſuits would, by no means, comply with, 
and rather than forget the beads, and the oil, they 
contentedly returned home to their own country. 

Secondly, the Chriſtian merchants who have 
traded into Turkey, and been well acquainted 

Tri with 
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with the Mahometans, have been too much in- 
tent upon acquiring riches, ever to bring the 
people ever to the belief of the Chriſtian faith, 
A gentleman lately deceaſed, who reſided many 
years in the Levant, told us on his death-bed, 
that Britiſh conſuls were reſtricted from meddling 
with any thing of a religious nature. There 
is no doubt but this is true, but then why ſhould 
the truth be concealed ? Is it for fear of puniſh- 
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ment? Then there is an end of all religion; for 
thoſe who love temporal intereſt more than they 
do the truth, are not worthy of being the diſci- 
ples of any religion whatever. 

Upon the whole there can remain no doubt but 
God has appointed a time when theſe people will 
embrace the goſpel, and fly into his temple as 
doves do into their windows, and for that happy 
period we wait with longing expettation. ö 
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votion, their eyes are directed towards the ſouth; 
if the air, towards the eaſt; if the water, towards 
the weſt; and to the north when they adore the 
dead. Every houſe has its guardian idol, and 
at the feet of their beds they 15 the ſkins of 
kids ſtuffed with wool, and a little image with 
its face towards the wives and daughters ſide, 
for their particular guard and protection. The 
ſide for the wife is on the eaſt, and the huſband's 
on the weſt, and under the wife's is placed the 
udder of a cow, which is a ſymbol, denoting that 
it is the woman's province to attend milking of 
cows. On the huſband's ſide is a mare's tail, de- 
noting that it is the duty of men to take care of 
the breed of horles. | 

The Mongalian Tartars acknowledge but one 
God, the author and life of death, yet hold it 
lawful to ſerve and adore him various ways. 
Mangu-Chan, in Purchas, juſtified this plurality 
of worſhip, by comparing the ſupreme Being to 
a hand, with a variety of fingers. The Tartars, 
according to Mark Paul, acknowledge a Su- 
preme Being, who inhabits the heavens, and to 
him only make their devout addreſſes for thoſe 
invaluable bleſſings, wiſdom, health, &c. Their 
houſhold god Natagay, or Itogay, who has a 
wife and children, is the next object of their 
dſteem and veneration. The former 1s placed at 
his left hand, and the latter before him. He is 
the guardian of their families, and preſides over 
all the products of the earth. No one preſumes 
to go to dinner till he and his whole family are 
firſt ſerved. Their entertlinment principally con- 
ſiſts in having their mouths very plentifully 
greaſed, and the fragments of their repaſt are 
thrown out of doors, for the accommodation of 
ſome unknown ſpirits, 

This is the ſum and ſubſtance of what we 
find moſt remarkable in the account of our 
antient travellers, We ſhall now. conſult 
the moderns. The W Tartars, Cal- 


AVING given an accurate account of 

every thing relating to the Mahometans, 

we ſhall now return to the Heathens, 
who of all others are the moſt numerous in the 
world. The Tartars are almoſt an infinite body 
of people, and in antient times were called Scy- 
thians, who worſhipped Mars the god of war, 
under the figure of an old ruſty ſabre, and to 
this ſabre they annually offered vaſt numbers of 
bullocks, ſheep, and oxen. They likewiſe offered 
horſes, and the priſoners whom they took in war, 
and in whoſe blood they dipped their garments. 
Theſe antient Scythians, whom we now call Tar- 
tars, ſent out colonies into many different parts of 
the world, and nations were peopled by them. 
They carried their religious ceremonies along 
with them, and ſome remains of them are yet to 
be found. At preſent, the people called Tartars 
are ſo numerous and divided into ſo many hordes, 
or tribes, that there is no certainty to be had of 
every thing relating to them. Corpin ſays, they 
acknowledge but one God, the Creator of all 
things, both viſible and inviſible, who rewards 
and puniſhes men according to their good or bad 
works in this world, but, continues he, they ne- 
ver pay him any act of Divine worſhip. Here, 
however, ſeems to be an error; for they have 
many images, and theſe they adorn in the moſt 
gaudy manner, with every thing their country 
can afford. They conſider them as beings who | 
are to protect them from all manner of harm, 
to be the guardians of their flocks, whom they 
offer up partly to them in ſacrifice, and they like- 
wiſe offer up to theſe idols, part of the firſt morſel 
they eat in the morning. They burn the bones 
of the beaſts, which they offer in ſacrifice, be- 
cauſe they are not permitted to be broken, and 
when any ſtranger comes amongſt them, they and' 
their effects which they bring with them muſt paſs 
between two fires in order to be purified. They 
are ſtrictly enjoined not to put a knife into the 
fire, nor even to touch it with the knife, nor to | moucs, and others, according to them, have, 
cleave any wood near it with a hatchet. They || properly ſpeaking, no other God but their Dalai- 
pay likewiſe a particular reſpect to the whip with | Ben which ſignifies, as we are informed, Uni- 
which they laſh their horſes, and before they || verſal Prieſt. This ſovereign pontiff of all the 
drink, they take their cup or glaſs, and firſt pay | Tartarian idolators, and whom they acknow- 
their obedience to the fire, air, water, and the || Iedge as their God, reſides towards the frontiers 
dead ; 8 themſelves to the four corners of of China, near the city of Potala, in a convent, 


the earth. the fire be the object of their de- || ſituate on the ſummit of an high mountain, Wn 
| Qot 
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ſoot whereof is inhabited by above twenty thou- 
ſand Lamas, who have their ſeparate apartments 

round about the mountain, and, according to 

their reſpective quality and function, are planted 

nearer, or at greater diſtance from their ſove- 

reign pontiff. The Dalai-Lama never concerns 

himſelf in the leaſt about the management of his 

temporal affairs; neither are they taken notice of 

by any of his Lamas, but are entirely left to the 

diſcretion of two Chans of the Calmoucs, who 
furniſh him from time to time with whatever is 

requiſite for the honourable ſupport of himſelf 
and his whole houſhold. This Dalai-Lama has 

been called Preſter-John, without knowing 
preciſely what countryman he was. The term 

Lama, in the Mongalian language, ſignifies 

prieſt; and that of Dalai, which in the ſame 

language implies vaſt extent, has been tranſlated 

into the language of the northern Indians, by 

Gehan, a term of the ſame ſignification. Thus 

Dalai-Lama, and Preſter-John, are ſynonymous 

terms, and the meaning of them Univerſal 

Prieſt. 

We have already mentioned, that the Dalai- 

Lama aſſumes the deity, and is looked upon as 

immortal by- all his admirers: Thus we have 

given the beſt account of this grand Lama, from 

the extracts of the miſſionary fathers quoted 

by Kircher ; and the reader, by what follows, 

will be able to reconcile theſe two paſſages to- 

gether, There are two monarchs, one temporal 

and the other ſpiritual, at Laſſa, which ſome 

ſay, is the kingdom of Tanchuth, or Boratai, 

or Barantola. The ſpiritual monarch is the 

grand Lama, whom theſe idolators worſhip as a 

god. He very ſeldom goes abroad. The po- 

pulace think themſelves happy, if they can by 

any means procure the leaſt grain of his excre- 

ments, or drop of his urine ; imagining either 

of them an infallible preſervative from all mala- 

dies and diſaſters. Theſe excrements are kept 

as facred relics, in little boxes, and hung about 

their necks. Father Le Comte imagines Fo and 

the grand Lama to be one and the ſame deity; 

who, according to the idea of theſe Tartars, 

muſt for ever appear under a form that may be 

felt or perceived by the ſenſes, and is ſuppoſed to 

be immortal. 

He is cloſe confined, adds he, to a temple, 

where an infinite number of Lamas attend him, 

with the moſt profound veneration, and take all 

imaginable care to imprint the ſame awful ideas 

of him on the minds of the people. He is very 

ſeldom expoſed to view, and whenever he is, it is 

at ſuch a diſtance, that it would be morally im- 

poſſible for the moſt quick-ſighted perſon to re- 

collect his features. Whenever he dies, another 

Lama, who reſembles him as near as poſſible, is 

ſubſtituted in his ſtead; for which purpoſe, as 

ſoon as they perceive his diſſolution, draw- 

ing nigh, the moſt zealous devotees, and 

chief miniſters of the imaginary god, travel 
the whole kingdom over, to find out a proper 
perſon to ſucceed him. This pious intrigue 1s 
carried on, ſays he, with all the dexterity and 
addreſs imaginable ; and the deification of the 
Lama, if we may depend on the veracity of fa- 
ther Kircher, was firſt owing to the extraordinary 
truſt and confidence which theſe people repoſed 
in their Preſter-John, They flocked round about 
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in order to receive his benediction, and to 
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the monarch from all parts, to liſten to his wiſe 
counſels and deciſions, as they would to an 
oracle. At this very day every body goes, rich 
and poor, in pilgrimage to this deity's palace; 


a 
him divine adoration. Near his feet is a — 
into which the devotees throw their voluntary 
oblations. . 

In all this they behave exactly like the Japa- 
neſe towards their Dairi, or ſovereign pontiff. 
We have already obſerved, that this Dairi is a 
kind of deity, that his clergy preach up to the 
people the tranſmigration of the Diari's ſoul 
who goes, into the body of his ſucceſſor. The 
remarks we ſhall make hereafter with reſpe& to 
the Kutuchta; or uſurper of the Dalai-Lama's 
authority, will fully juſtify this compariſon: 
Let us ſuppoſe, therefore, that theſe whimſical 
and extravagant tenets flow from one and the 
ſame fountain; and it is much thore natural to 
think ſo, than to trace the worſhip of the grand 
Lama, and his imaginary divinity; from ſome 
corrupt ideas of Chriſtianity, formerly impreſſed 
on the minds of theſe people by the Ne ag ; 
ſince there is no manner of reſemblance between 
them. The author of the conference, which 
1s maliciouſly ſuppoſed to be held betwen a Tar- 
tar and a Roman Catholic, does not offer to 
make any compariſoii between the Dalai-Lama 
and the pope. The latter, indeed, ſtiles him- 
ſelf infallible, and acts likewiſe in the capacity, 
if we may be allowed the expreſſion, of a vice- 
god ; but no one ever carried the point ſo far, as 
to aſcribe to his holineſs, whilſt living, the ho- 
nours of a formal deification. If there be any 
one ceremony relating to the Roman pontiff, that 
carries the appearance of divine worſhip in it, 
and ſets him, in that reſpec, on a level with the 
Dalai-Lama, it is that kind of ſolerrin and pom- 
pous adoration which 1s always paid him at his 
firſt acceſſion to the pontificate. As to the reſt, 
who knows, but that the immortality of the 
Dalai-Lama may amount to no more, in effect; 
than that eſtabliſhed cuſtom in France, which 
maintains that her monarch never dies: Since 
a new king is immediately proclaimed after the 
deceaſe of the old one, pf no court of juſtice, 
or public office whatſoever is ſhut up, or in the 
leaſt interrupted. in their uſual proceedings, for 
want of the royal authority to ſupport them ; 
and, in all probability, the religious atithofity 
is preſerved after the ſame manner amongſt the 
Lamas. The immediate ſubſtitution of one 
pontiff in the room of another, may poſlibly 
eſtabliſh a continuance of the vice-deity in Tar- 
tary, which would be impracticable amongſt other 
nations. | | 

It is much more probable, that the religion of 
theſe Lamas is rather a branch of the Indian 
doctrines, than any relic of Chriſtianity. Were 
the Tartars more honeſt, and not fa illiterate, 
we might entertain a more adequate idea of the 
articles of their belief. The populace, for 
the generality, have no notion of any of their 
religious diſſertations, which are written either 
in the Tanchuthian, or any other language; but, 
as to what relates to divine worſhip, pin their 
faith entirely on the ſleeves of their Lamas. 
All that can be learned, in ſhort, from them, 
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are a few old legendary ſtories, and a few.ceremo- 
Niles, 
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nies. Their knowledge extends no farther ; as 
to the Lamas themſelves, the principles of their 
religion are ſo dark, and myſterious, that it is 
impoſſible to draw any concluſions from them. 
all that we can find, is, that they lay down the 
three following maxims, as rules for their gene- 
ral conduct; viz. to ſerve and reverence the 
deity, to injure no man, and to give tribute to 
whom tribute is due. But, however, were we 
to examine into the lives and characters of theſe 
Tartars, we ſhould find them very deficient in 
the practice of theſe important articles. Let us 
now take a tranſcient view of their notions; with 
reſpect to the deity. They aſſert, that they wor- 
ſhip but one God only, who, notwithſtanding, 1s 
intimate with, and diſcloſes his ſecrets to the 
Dalai-Lama, for the edification of the people. 
Their images are repreſentations of their deity, 
and ſome favourite ſaints, which are expoſed to 
public view, in order to remind the people of 
their duty towards God, and of thoſe virtues 
which they ought conſtantly to practice. 

To this viſible god, this Dalai-Lama, of 
whom we have been ſpeaking, we muſt add ſome 
kings, who have been deified, as well as he, but 
not till after their deceaſe. Han, king of Tan- 
chuth, became immortal, by virtue of his ex- 
traordinary clemency, and juſt adminiſtration; 
he died in the odour of ſanctity, and was receiv- 
ed amongſt the number of the gods. And Deva, 
another king of Tanchuth, was deified, on ac- 
count of his eminent virtues. Manipa, the 
goddeſs of theſe people of Tanchuth, has nine 
heads, which form a kind of pyramid: And 
ſhe is likewiſe repreſented under a human ſhape. 
A bold refolute young fellow, prompted by an 
enthuſiaſtic rage, like him who cries Amoc 
amongſt the Indians, and dreſt in armour, runs 
round about the city, upon ſome certain days in 
the year, like a mad-man, and kills every one 
he meets, in honour of the goddeſs. This 
young enthuſiaſt is called Phut, or Buth ; and 
by ſuch outrageous ſacrifices as theſe, the devo- 


tees imagine they oblige the goddeſs, and ingra- | 


tiate themſelves in her favour. 

Theſe Tartars likewiſe obſerve the ſuperſti- 
tious cuſtom of erecting ſeveral trophies on their 
higheſt mountains, for the preſervation of them- 
ſelves and their horſes, and pay them even divine 
adoration, 

The Calmoucs and weſtern Mongals pay the 


ſame reſpect to their ſovereign pontiff, ſtiled 


Kutuchta, as the other Tartars do to their Dalai- 
Lama. Formerly the Kutuchta ſettled on the 
borders of the river Amur, but at preſent he 
incamps, for the generality, with a body of his 
faithful followers, round about the river Orchon. 
He was once the ſub-delegate, or deputy of the 
Dalai-Lama, for the adminiſtration of all reli- 
gious affairs amongſt the northern Tartars; thoſe 
people being too far diſtant from the uſual reſi- 
dence of the Dalai-Lama. In proceſs of time, 
this Kutuchta made a diviſion in the church, ſet 
himſelf up as independent, deified and immor- 
talized himſelf at the expence of his old maſter. 
The divinity of Kutuchta is at preſent ſo firmly 
eſtabliſhed in the minds of his followers, that 
ſhould any one ſcruple to believe it, he would be 
looked upon by his companions with the utmoſt 
horror and deteſtation, According to the ac- 
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counts of another author, the ſchiſm of Kutuchta 
is no antient innovation. © Not many years 
ago, ſays he, the Dalai-Lama, eſtabliſhed the 
Kutuchta, as his vicegerent, or ſuffragan over the 
northern people of Mongal and Ajuka, who 
were formerly under the juriſdiction of Contaiſch 
and Buchary.” This vicegerent, taking advan- 
tage of the diſtant reſidence of the ſovereign 
pontiff, ſet himſelf up as the ſpiritual head of 
all the people. He encamps ſometimes in one 
place, and ſometimes in another ; but 1s always 
ſurrounded with a numerous body of life-guards. 


He carries with him, likewiſe, thoſe idols which 


are in the higheſt repute, and pitches ſepa- 
rate tents for their peculiar ſervice. When this 
imaginary deity decamps, his faithful devotees 
flock from all parts with their families, to meet 
him and throw themſelves in his way, in order to 
procure his heavenly benedictions; but it ſeems, 
they mult pay for them if they have them. There 
muſt be, ſays our annotator, a valuable con- 
ſidertion. The chief magiſtrates, and other per- 
ſons of diſtinftion among them, continues he, 
are the only perfons who dare approach his ſa- 
cred perſon. When he gives them his bleſſing, 
he clinches his hand, and lays it upon their fore- 
heads, having a chaplet in it at the ſame time, 
made after the ſame faſhion as thoſe of the 
Lamas. | 

The Kutuchta never expoſes himſelf to public 
view, but on ſome particular days ; and then it is 
done with all the pomp and magnificence ima- 
ginable, and he never marches but with the ſound 
of trumpets, and the beat of drums, or at leaſt 
of inſtruments of muſic, which amongſt the 
Tartars are equivalent to them; for we would 
not abſolutely inſiſt upon our own terms. He is 
carried in proceſſion ta a tent, covered with 
Chineſe velvet, and open in, the, front, and there 
he ſeats himſelf croſs-legged, on a throne, erected 
on a large ſquare eminence,, covered with velvet, 
in the midit of a large quantity of cuſhions, 
ranged all round the pontiff, but at an humble 
diſtance, and below him, for the immediate ſer- 
vice of the Lamas. | 

In theſe ſolemn ceremonies the ſiſter of this 
ſovereign pontiff, for the generality, fits at his 
right hand, and officiates in the capacity of a 
Lama: and ſhe is likewiſe ſhaved, as a public 


mark that ſne belongs to the prieſthood. We are 


informed by the other relation, that on each ſide 
of the pontiff-god, or vice-deity, there are two 
idols, which repreſent the Divine Eſſence; that 
the other Lamas ſits on each ſide, on the floor 
upon cuſhions, from the throne, or eminence, 
whereon the grand pontiff is ſeated, to the very 
entrance of the pavillion; and that in this atti- 
tude, or ſituation, they have a book in their 
hands, in which, to all outward appearance, they 
ſeem to read to themſelves with decency and de- 
votion ; but whether theſe particulars are true or 
falſe, it is morally impoſſible for any one truly 
to determine. As ſoon as the Kutuchta is ſeated, 
all their inſtruments of muſic ceaſe; and the 
whole aſſembly firſt proſtrate themſelves to the 
ground, and then burſt out into loud acclama- 
tions, in honour of the deity, and into exalted 
encomiums on their Kutuchra, All the Lamas 
in general throw ſome odoriferous herbs into 


their cenſers, and therewith firſt fene, 15 
idols, 


idols, then their ſovereign pontiff, and after- 
wards the whole congregation of the faithful. 
As ſoon as this ceremony is over, each individual 


tiff, and their principal, or ſuperior, takes ſeven 
ſeveral china cups, full of milk, honey, tea, and 
brandy, and makes an oblation of them to the 
idols. Then he takes ſeven other cups, filled 
with the ſame ingredients, and preſents them to 
the Kutuchta, and all theſe oblations are at- 
tended with the loud acclamations of the whole 
aſſembly, who repeat with fervency ſome certain 
words to this or the like effect, viz. 


| firſt taſtes of the free-will- offering himſelf, and 
then diſtributes the remainder amongſt the heads 
of the ſeveral tribes. After this, he withdraws, 
the trumpets all the time ſounding, and the 
drums beating, in the ſame pompous and ſolemn 
manner as they did at his firſt appearance. 
We are further informed, that the Chineſe 
politics contributed very much towards the deifi- 
cation of this Kutuchta, and privately fomented 
the ſchiſm of theſe Tartars ; but as this is foreign 
to our preſent purpoſe, we refer the reader to 
our account of religion in China. To the idea 
of immortality, which theſe people entertain of 
their Kutuchta, another is added, which is alto- 
gether as whimſical and extravagant, and no 
doubt, as deeply imprinted on their imagina- 
tions as the former, viz. That after the Kutuchta 
has grown old with the decreaſe of the moon, he 
renews his youth at the change of the ſame 
planet. The whole myſtery of this fantaſtical 
notion conſiſts in the holy father's ſuffering his 
beard to grow from one new moon to another, 
and never ſhaving himſelf, but at her firſt appear- 
ance ; at which time he dreſſes himſelf with all 
his ſplendour, paints his face, and beſmears it all 
over with white and red, as is cuſtomary amongſt 
the Tartars. As to the notion of this grand 
pontiff's immortality, the origin and foundation 
of it is this: All theſe Tartars hold the Me- 
tempſychoſis, or tranſmigration of ſouls; and 
this received opinion induces them to imagine, 
that the ſoul of the expiring Kutuchta enters, 
immediately after his deceaſe, into the body of 
his ſucceſſor; or, at leaſt, that the ſoul of the 
latter receives all the operations, and 1s endowed 
with all the powers and faculties of the ſoul of 
the deceaſed. For which reaſon, he who is in- 
tended to be the old pontiff's ſucceſſor, muſt 
conſtantly attend him, that the ſoul of the holy 
father may qualify the young one, if we may be 
allowed the expreſſion, for his approaching god- 
head; that the young foul may every day have 
familiar converſe with the old one, poſſeſs all his 
qualities, and become as it were the very ſame. 
The Oriental Mongals, diſtinguiſhed in the 
accounts we have of them, by the name of the 
Tartars of Niuche, of the eaſtern Tartars, &c. 
neither worſhip the Dalai-Lama, nor the ſove- 
reign pontiff of the Chineſe : but their warſhip, 
as we are informed, is a medley of both, reduced 
to a few nocturnal ceremonies, which, in reality, 
have more witchcraft in them than religion. The 
Tartars, who, in Iſbrand's account of them, are 
called Daores, and who are a branch of the Orien- 
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Lama depoſits his cenſer at the feet of the 1 | 
e 
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Our 
Kutuchta is a ſhining paradiſe. The Kutuchta 


is ſacrificed to his honour: 
proved ſucceſsful, the idol, at their return, is 
tals, aſſemble themſelves together at midnight, placed in his nich, at the very ſummit of a hut, 
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both men and women, in ſome commodious 
place, where one of them falls proſtrate on the 
ground, and remains ſtretched out at his full 
length, whilſt, the whole cabal make a hideous 
outcry to the doleful ſound of a drum, made 
on purpoſe for the celebration of that par- 
ticular ceremony. At the expiration of two 
hours, or thereabouts, the perſon thus extended, 
riſes as it were in an extaſy, and communicates 
his viſions to the whole aſſembly. He is per- 
fectly apprized during his trance, of what miſ- 
fortunes will befall this man, and what under- 
takings that man will engage in with ſucceſs. 
Each word he utters is liſtened to with the ut- 
moſt attention, and deemed as ſacred as that of 
an oracle. All their religious worſhip, however, 
does not abſolutely confift in this; for they have 
their particular ſacrifices as well as others. There 
is a ſmall mountain on the frontiers of China, 
which is looked upon as holy ground, and the 
eaſtern Tartars imagine their journies will prove 
unſucceſsful, if, as they paſs by, they neglect to 
conſecrate ſome part of their apparel to this ſacred 
mountain. They hang theſe oblations therefore 
upon the boughs of birch-trees, with which that 
mountain abounds. There are plenty of all 
forts; ſhirts, gowns, furs, caps, &c. in ſhort, 
ſuch a variety of old cloaths, that travellers, who 
have no notion of the ſanctity of the place, are 
apt to take it for the Rag-fair of the neighbour- 
ing Tartars. In all probability, this cuſtom is 
the ſame as that of erecting trophies on the moun- 
tains, which we have already ſpoken of, upon the 
teſtimony of father Kircher. But be that as it 
will, no one muſt preſume to touch any of theſe 
old conſecrated caſt-off cloaths ; and ſhould an 
perſon be ſo audacious as to ſteal away the leaft 
inſignificant rag whatever, he would be looked 
upon as an abandoned ſacrilegious villain. 

But to return and come to Siberia. The Ju- 
kogaies, who are inhabitants of the parts adjacent 
to Lena, pay divine honours to their dead, after 
they have hung up and dried their ſkeletons in 
the air, and adorned them with necklaces made 
of glaſs. The Jekutzes ſeem to acknowledge 
the exiſtence of a God, who is their creator and 
preſerver, and the all-wiſe diſpoſer of good and 
evil. They have an annual feſtival, which they 


| celebrate every ſpring, with abundance of ſolem- 
li 


nity; that is, by kindling a large bonfire, which 
muſt be kept up as long as the feſtival laſts, and 
abſtaining the whole time from all kinds of 
liquors, they being deſtined only for libations, 
which conſiſt in pouring their common drink 
eaſtward into the fire; and in this ceremony there 
ſeems to be a kind of religious adoration paid to 
that element. There are ſome Calmones-Bara- 
binſki, who have a clumſey wooden idol for their 
God, dreſſed like a Merry-Andrew, in a party- 
coloured coat. This idol is locked up in a ca- 
binet, when they are indolent and inactive at 
home, but they take it along with them, when 
they go a hunting, or courſing in the fields. On 
thoſe public occaſions, he is carried in proceſſion 


in an open chariot, which is kept for that parti- 


cular purpoſe, and the firſt beaſt they meet with 
If the chace has 


Uuuu which 
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which is adorned from top to bottom, before, 
behind, and on each fide, with marten-ſkins and 
ſable-ſkins, the ſpoils of the chace ; and theſe 
hang there till the weather perfectly deſtroys 
them. It would be looked upon as prophana- 
tion, and an act of ſacrilege, to make uſe of 
them on any common occaſion, or ſell them 
to ſtrangers, who might employ them to their 
own uſe, 

The Tonguſes, who are inhabitants of almoſt 
all the eaſtern parts of Siberia, practiſe the ſame 
kind of idolatrous worſhip. Whilſt we are 
ſpeaking of the Lamas of the Tartars, it would 
be an unpardonable omiſſion, to take no manner 
of notice of the Sahamman of theſe Tonguſes. 
They acknowledge a God, the creator of all 
things ; but never make their applications to 
him in times of diſtreſs, whether public or pri- 
vate, but to ſome particular wooden idols, of 
a foot and an half long, carved only with a 
knife; which are treated with veneration or 
contempt, according as they give their adorers 
occaſion either to expoſtulate with, or applaud 
them, 

The Burates ſeem to pay divine adoration to 

the ſun and moon ; at leaſt, as we are informed, 
they will admit of no diſcourſe about any other 
deities. They celebrate, however, a kind of 
ſacrifice, twice or thrice a year, which conſiſts 
in driving ſtakes through their he-goats and 
ſheep, whilſt they are alive, and planting them 
before their tents. They keep conſtantly bowing 
their heads to theſe victims, till they expire. 
They have their prieſts likewiſe, whom they 
murder, without the leaſt provocation, whenever 
they think proper, alledging no other rea- 
ſon, but this, that it is neceſſary for you to go 
into the other world to be our interceſſors, and 
pray for us. After this, they inter theſe victims, 
and furniſh them with money and apparel, for 
their better accommodation in the other world. 
They ſhew -a peculiar veneration for a certain 
high mountain, on the borders of Baikal. There 
they frequently perform their ſacrifices, and ad- 
miniſter their oaths to ſuch as are to give them 
information on any affairs of importance. The 
party to be ſworn is conducted to the ſummit of 
this mountain, and there pronounces the form, 
with an audible voice, and they are aſſured, at 
the ſame time, that if he be perjured, he ſhall 
never get down again alive. 

The Wogulzes, as well as the Tonguſes, en- 
tertain ſome idea of a God, who created all 
things. They acknowledge, likewiſe, the re- 
ſurrection of the dead, and believe, that the 
wicked will then be puniſhed, and the righteous 
be rewarded. Their public worſhip conſiſts in 
aſſembling themſelves together, once a year, 
about autumn, to ſacrifice in an adjacent wood 
one beaſt of every ſpecies. After which, they 
hang up their ſkins on the moſt beautiful trees in 
the toreſt, and proſtrate themſelves before them. 


This annual feſtival concludes with regaling | 
themſelves on the fleſh of their ſacrifices ; after | 
which they return home, and think themſelves | 
diſcharged from all religious duties for the cur- | 


rent year. 
The Circaſſian Tartars are reckoned as Maho- 
metans and Greeks, there being ſeveral of both 
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thoſe perſuaſions amongſt them: Idolatry, never. 
theleſs, has a prevailing power over them, 
When any 1 of diſtinction amongſt then; 
dies, they ſacrifice a he-goat, hang up his {kin 
upon a high pole in the middle of the town, and 
come one after another to pay it divine adora- 
tion. This ſkin is never taken down till ſome 
other perſon of diſtinction dies; and then they put 
up a freſh one in its place. J. de Luca, in his 
account, informs us, that they ſacrifice rams 
and call thoſe victims Curbans: And moreover. 
that the places where they are made, are deemed 
ſo ſacred, that the moſt arrant thief amongſt 
them will never venture to touch the leaſt thing 
that 1s carried to them. He adds likewiſe, thar 
there are bows, arrows, and ſcymetars, hung on 
the trees in theſe ſacred places, as public teſti- 
monies that they have performed their vows. 
But, in all probability, this is no more than a re- 
petition of the ſame ſtory. 

If we turn our courſe towards the north, and 
north-caſt of Aſia, we ſhall find ſeveral nations 
ſo little known, that it would be difficult to 
give any tolerable account of them ; for which 
reaſon we ſhall not trouble the reader with an 
inſignificant liſt of their barbarous names. We 
are informed in general, that they pay a kind of 
divine honour to the ſun and moon; as alſo to 
ſome particular idols, or rather logs of wood 
made round, on the top whereof there is a knob, 
cut ſomething like the reſemblance of a head, 
with a noſe, mouth and eyes, but all after an 
unpoliſhed and groteſque manner; for ſculpture is 
an art they are but little acquainted with. Theſe 
idolators, we are further informed, have two 
ſorts of idols, public and private; the former 
are revered by the whole body of the people; the 
latter are made by particular perſons, and the 
objects only of devotion in that family to which 
they reſpectively belong. Their ſacrifices con- 
ſiſt in rubbing the mouths of their idols with the 
fat of fiſh, and preſenting them with the warm 
blood of ſome beaſt, freſh killed in the chace. 

The Oſtiacs, who inhabit the ſouthern parts 
of the Samoides, from the Irtis and Oby to the 
river Jenitzea, have likewiſe two ſorts of idols; 
ſo, that in all probability, it is a received cuſtom 
all over Tartary. This, in the main, does not 
differ from the practice of all other known idola- 
tors, who never failed to add to their public 
gods, their Lares and guardian deities. Their 
public idols are, for the moſt part, placed on 
the tops of the moſt agreeable mountains they 
can find, or in the middle of their foreſts, in 
ſmall wooden huts, with commodious apart- 
ments contiguous to them, wherein they depoſit 
the bones of ſuch beaſts as have been ſacrificed 
in honour of thoſe idols. They have no ſtated 
days or hours for the regular performance of 
their ſacrifices. They only ſupplicate their gods 
when they ſtand in need of their aſſiſtance; but 
the prieſts, indeed, uſe their utmoſt endeavours 
to make the people ſhake off this ſhameful indif- 
terence. Theſe prieſts have no regular call or 
ordination; every antient houſe-keeper, we 
are informed, has ſufficient authority of his own 
to exerciſe the prieſthood. And accordingly the 
worſhip of their public idols is ſomewhat more 


| regular, as it is inſtituted by an authority more 


antient 
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antient, and better known. Theſe idols they 
are peculiarly fond of, and the good old men re- 
commend them to their children. Their ſacri- 
fices conſiſt in the fat of fiſh, and in beaſts of 
various kinds. The victim is expoſed in the pre- 
ſence of the gods, with its legs tied; and after 
that, the celebrant, or officiating prieſt, ſays 
before them, in the warmeſt terms, the petitions 
of their humble ſupplicants. 


tants ſtands with his bow levelled at the victim; 


and as ſoon as the prieſt has concluded, and 


ſtruck the beaſt upon the head, he diſcharges his 
arrow, and another thruſts a ſtake through its 
body. After this, they take it by the tail, and 
drag it along three times, into the preſence of 
the idol. The blood is preſerved in a veſſel, con- 
ſecrated for that particular purpoſe; ſome part 
whereof is uſed in ſprinkling the idol's hut; 
another part is drank amongſt them, and the 
idol's mouth is beſmeared with the remainder. 
It is almoſt an univerſal cuſtom amongſt the 
Tartars, to hang up the head, feet, tail, and 
ſkin of the victim upon ſome particular trees; 
to regale themſelves with the fleſh ; and to ſing 


before and after their ſolemn entertainment. | 


After this, they rub the idol's mouth a ſecond 
time with the remaining fat of the ſacrifice: 
They frequently pay the ſame deference and 
reſpect even to their domeſtic idols. The cere- 
mony being over, the whole aſſembly ſhout for 
joy, and wave their ſticks in the air, in honour 
to the ſoul of their idol, which, according to 
their notion, returns home after ſhe has aſſiſted 
at her own feſtival. - From whence it is plain 
and manifeſt, that how ſavage and ſtupid ſoever 
they are repreſented to be, they are not ſo ſenſe- 
leſs as to imagine, that a ſtock or ſtone 1s 
abſolutely the object which they ought to 
adore. | 

The bear has likewiſe ſome part in their divine 
worſhip. As ſoon as they have killed the crea- 
ture, they pull off its ſkin, and hang it, in pre- 
ſence of their idol, upon a very high tree; and 
afterwards revere it, and amuſe themſelves with 
doleful lamentations, as if they repented of the 
impious deed, They ridiculouſly plead, that it 
was the arrow, not they, that gave the fatal 
wound.; and that the feathers added wings to its 

unhappy flight, &c. This extravagance is 
grounded on a received notion amongſt them, 
that the ſoul of this beaſt, roving about the 
woods, from one ſide to the other, will take the 
firſt opportunity to gratify its reſentment, in 
caſe they do not take timely care to appeaſe its 
wrath, and make it ſome ſuitable reparation: 

By the deſcription of the idols of the Oftiacs, 
we may plainly diſcern, that they bear ſome affi- 
nity to the Taliſmans ; and we have informed 
our readers more than once, that it is very pro- 
bable the infinite number of antient idols in ge- 
neral owe their riſe to the Taliſmans, unleſs we 
are more inclinable to believe, that the Taliſ- 
mans themſelves were originally idols. One of 
thoſe of the Oſtiacs, we are informed, was a 
brazen gooſe, with her wings extended, whoſe 
peculiar province it was to take care of their 
geeſe, ducks, &c. and protect them from all 
diſaſters. Another very remarkable idol is that 
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which travellers have deſcribed under the deno- 
mination of the Old Man of Oby. His devo- 


tees oblige him to change his place of reſidence 


once every three years, and tranſport. himſelf 
over the Oby, from one place to another, with 
abundance of ſolemnity, in a veſſel made for 
that particular purpoſe. This Old Man of Oby 
1s the guardian of their fiſhery. He is compoſed 


of wood: His noſe, which reſembles a hog's 
During this kind of prayer, one of the afiſ- || 


ſnout, has an iron hook in'it, to denote; that 
he drags the fiſh out of the ſea into the Oby. His 
eyes are made of glaſs, and his head is embel- 
liſhed with a pair of ſhort horns, When the ice 
diſſolves, and the river overflows her banks, the 
Oſtiacs flock to him in a body, to make their 
Joint requeſts that he would prove propitious to 
their fiſhery ; but if the ſeaſon does not anſwer 
their expectations, they load him with a thouſand 
reproaches, and inſult him after the moſt ſhame» 
ful manner; but on the other hand, if they 
prove ſucceſsful, the god, by way of retaliation, 
is allowed his ſhare in the booty. He has the 
very firſt fruits of their labour ; for before they 
preſume to touch one diſh themſelves at their ge- 
neral feaſt, they rub his ſnout with ſome of the 
chaiceſt fat. After their entertainment is over, 
they conduct the ſoul of the god back again, by 
beating the air with their cudgels. But on the 
contrary, if the ſeaſon has proved bad, or if they 
have met with any diſappointments, they not 
only revile him, as we have before obſerved, 
but they ſtrip him naked, whip him, and throw 
him into the dirt, as an old, impotent, deſpica- 
ble deity. Theſe half-ſavage people treat their 
gods juſt as our children do their jointed babies. 
We have ſomewhere before obſerved, that even 
ſome polite nations have been ſo whimſical and 
extravagant, as to make devotion and reſent- 
ment by turns ſucceed each other. Theſe devout 
Infidels are much like gameſters, who bleſs and 
curſe their fortune in a breath, and can never re- 
frain treating her with blandiſhments or invec- 
tives, ſince it affords them a kind of conſolation, 
and gives a vent to their paſſion, | 

As to the Samoides, they are idolators as 
well as the Oſtiacs, but much more ſavage and 
unpoliſned. They adore the ſun and the moon, 
to which. they add ſome idols, wrought in ſuch 
an artleſs manner, that one would ſcarcely ima- 
gine they had any intention to reſemble the hu- 
man ſpecies. Theſe idols are either kept in 
their proper huts, or ſomewhere near them, or 
elſe hung upon their choiceſt trees ; and they ac- 
knowledge, according to De Bruyn,one Supreme 
Being, called Heya. 

The Czeremiſſian Tartars acknowledge one 
God, who is immortal, and the author of all 


| good; and hold that there are evil ſpirits, or 


Demons, who are the profeſt enemies of man- 
kind, and take delight in tormenting them as 
long as they live ; for which reaſon they offer up 
facrifices to them, in order to appeaſe their wrath, 
and tempt them, if poſſible, not to injure them. 
They take particular care to go in pilgrimages 
to a place, which the above- cited traveller calls 
Nemda, and to perform ſeveral other acts of de- 
votion to their honour. There they carry their 
oblations to thoſe malignant beings, and never 
preſume to go empty-handed ; being ns pe 
u 
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ſuaded, that thoſe who are ſo imprudent as to 
carry nothing with them, will infallibly pine 
away, and die at laſt of ſome lingering diſtemper. 
The facrifices which are peculiarly devoted to 
their Deity, are either oxen or horſes. The man- 
ner of roaſting the fleſh of one of them is this : 
They firſt throw large ſlices of it into a diſh with 
one hand, having a bowl full of metheglin, or 
ſome liquor of the like nature, ready in the 
other ; and then caſt both together into a large 
fire, made before the ſkin of the victim, This 
ſkin is extended upon a pole, which is laid croſs- 
ways, and reſts between two trees. They im- 
plore this ſkin to preſent their humble petitions 
to their God, and be a mediator for them, and 
ſometimes make their addreſſes directly to it. 
The ſun and moon, as being the authors of the 
products of the earth, are likewiſe the objects of 
their divine adoration. Theſe Tartars always 
perform their religious ceremonies near ſome 
rivers of rapid ſtreams. 

This is all that can be ſaid, with any exactneſs 
and appearance of truth, relating to the religion 
of theſe almoſt ſavage nations. It is no eaſy taſk 
to clear up the accounts of ſome of our antient 
travellers, and to juſtify their remarks by thoſe 
which we find in the writings of the moderns. 
The ignorance of the former, with reſpect to 


geography, their variations of the names of ſome | : 
a | rope round their necks, according to De Bruyn, 


countries they deſcribe, and the imperfect and in- 
curious accounts they have given us of the re- 
ligion of theſe people, have all contributed to- 
wards this unhappy confuſion. 
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or nothing of it. The Schamman, in the exer- 
ciſe of his magical operations, obſerves the fol- 
lowing ſtrange method. After he has gone through 


his preliminary penances, he puts on a kind of 


robe, or covering, compoſed of divers pieces of 
old iron, ſome in the form of birds, others in 
that of beaſts and fiſhes; and all are hung to. 
gether by rings of the ſame metal. He puts on 
ſtockings made of the ſame materials, and gloves 
likewiſe of the ſame fort, made in the faſhion of 
a bear's paws, He claps on iron horns likewiſe 
upon his head. Thus equipped, he takes a drum 
in one hand, and a little wand, embelliſhed with 
the ſkins of mice, in the other; leaps and capers 
about, croſſing his legs ſometimes this way, and 
ſometimes that, obſerving at the ſame time the 
tune, and accompanying it with the moſt hideous 
outcries. In all theſe movements his eyes are 
ſteadfaſtly fixed on a hole at the top of his hut; 
and as ſoon as ever he diſcerns a black bird, 
which, as is pretended, perches on the roof, and 
vaniſhes in a moment, he falls upon the ground 
in a kind of trance, and continues for about a 
quarter of an hour entirely deprived, to outward 
appearance, of all ſenſe and reaſon ; and when he 
comes to himſelf, he reſolves the queries of thoſe 
who conſult him, | 
The prieſts of the Samoides, who are likewiſe 
magicians, when any one conſults them, put a 


| and tie it ſo tight, that they fall down as if they 
| were dead, When they foretel any future event, 


The moderns, | 


though ſomewhat more exact, are notwithſtand- | 


ing chargeable with being too careleſs and remiſs. 
It would be a fruitleſs attempt to ſearch for the 


| their prediction. 


religion of the modern Tartars amongſt the an- | 


tient Scythians. Such a learned enquiry would 
be attended with nothing but meer conjectures. 
The antients themſelves had but a very imper- 
fect idea of the Scythians, and all we know is, 
that they confound ſeveral nations under that 
name, as we do under that other of the Tartars ; 
that theſe Scythians were Nomades, or Strollers, 


the blood guſhes out of ſome part of their faces, 
and ſtops again, as ſoon as they have finiſhed 
Our author, by the reſt of the 
deſcription, ſeems to intimate that there is no ma- 
terial difference between theſe people and the 
Schammans, and other prieſts of the Tartars. 
We have already obſerved, that the Burates, 
when any one is to take a ſolemn oath, carry the 
party to a high mountain, and there make him 


| {wear with an audible voice, aſſuring him at the 
| ſame time, that if he proves perjured, he will 


| never get down again alive. 


all over the countries, like the Tartars their de- | 


ſcendants ; that both the one and the other are 
people ſituated in Europe and Aſia, to the north 
of Perſia and the Indies; and, in ſhort, that the 
antient Scythians ſpread themſelves very far to- 
wards the caſt, as well as the modern Tartars. 
The Lamas, who are the regular prieſts of the 
greateſt part of Tartary, have their heads as well 
as their beards ſhaved; nor are theſe the only 
characteriſtics or marks of their dignity ; for they 
wear a kind of yellow hat, and a yellow gown, 


The Oſtiacs diſplay all their inſtruments of 
war before the party who takes his oath, to inti- 
mate, that if he forſwears himſelf, ſome one of 
thoſe weapons ſhall infallibly, in a few days, be 


the inſtrument of his abſolute deſtruction. The 


| Tonguſes clear themſelves of any crime laid to 
| their charge, by the death of a dog; thruſting a 


| 


with long ſleeves, which they tie with a girdle of | 


the ſame colour. In their hands they carry a 
ellow chaplet, which they are perpetually tum- 
ling over, becauſe, according to their rules, they 

ought to pray without ceaſing. According to the 
ſame laws they - ought to live in a ſtate of celi- 
bacy, and devout themſelves to the conſtant prac- 
tice of all good works. There are nuns, we 
are informed, of this order of Lamas, who are 
ſubject to the ſame law, and obliged to obſerve 
the ſame vow. 

The prieſts of the Tonguſes have a principal, 
or ſuperior, whom they call Schamman, and de- 
vout themſelves wholly to the ſtudy and practice 
of the black art ; whereas the Lamas know little 


| 


| 


knife into his left thigh, and cutting him open to 
the very mouth ; and after this they ſuck up every 
drop of his blood. The Oftiac takes his oath 
upon a bear's ſkin, ſpread upon the ground, 
whereon are laid a hatchet, a knife, and a piece 
of bread, which is tendered to him. Before he 
eats it, he declares all he knows relating to the 
matter in queſtion, and confirms the truth of his 
evidence by this ſolemn imprecation ; May 
this bear tear me to pieces, this bit of bread 
choak me, this knife be my death, and this 
hatchet ſever my head from my body, if I do not 
ſpeak the truth.“ In dubious caſes, they preſent 
themſelves before an idol, and pronounce the 
ſame oath with this additional circumſtance, 
that he who takes the oath, cuts off a piece of the 
idol's noſe with his knife, ſaying, © If I forſwear 
myſelf, may this knife cut off my own noſe in the 
ſame manner, &c.“ Th 
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but very little trouble with reſpect to the degrees 
of conſanguinity, in their marriage engagements, 
for they make no ſcruple of lying even with their 
mothers. The iſſue of ſuch inceſtous matches 
are looked upon as legitimate, and have a right 
of inheritance, as well as any others ; but in caſe 
they be the children of a Chan, or ſome other per- 
ſon of diſtinction, he who is born in honourable 
wedlock is preferred before them. It is inſinu- 
ated, that if the ſon ſpares his mother, the father 
is not ſo ſcrupulous with regard to his daughter, 
and they give this reaſon for their conduct: A 
woman is like the earth; and both the one and 
the other ought to be cultivated. They ſhould 
never lie fallow ; for nature had the ſame view in 
the formation of them both, with this difference 
only, that the culture of one is vain and fruitleſs 
after a certain term of years. They are not ig- 
norant, that a ſoil, however exhauſted, haraſſed, 
and worn out, will, by extraordinary care and 
artful management, become as fruitful as ever ; 
but as for women their age 1s irreparable, they 
are lands but of ſhort duration, they ought there- 
fore never to lie neglected, as long as they are 
able to produce any crop. This is a ſpecimen 
of the Tartars manner of reaſoning; and in con- 
formity thereto, they take particular care to find 
out young wives, for after they are forty years of 
age, they look upon them only as governants of 
their families, or even ſimply as their domeſtics, 
and the major part of the ſavage Americans ob- 
ſerve the ſame cuſtom. The other Tartars are 
as regardleſs of the degrees of conſanguinity, as 
thoſe we have already deſcribed. Some of their 
moſt conſcientious indeed, will never marry 
either their mothers-in-law, or their ſiſters; but 
the Czeremiſſian Tartars make no ſcruple with 
regard to the latter. We have nothing more ma- 
terial to add, but that after a child is ſix months 
old, they give it the name of ſuch object, what- 
ever it be, as firſt preſents itſelf before them. 

There is nothing very remarkable in the court- 
ſnip and amorous adventures of theſe people. 
Love with them, and ſuch as are like them, is 
neither conſtrained nor poliſhed; and the women, 
who, doubtleſs, have no idea of any ſtate ſupe- 
rior to their own, are as contented with their lot, 
as the reſt of their ſex are in other countries. 
The want of knowledge, and a narrow imagina- 


tion, conſtitute the greateſt part of human hap- 


pineſs in this world; and, if fo, they, whole rea- 
ſon is bounded by their groſſeſt bodily neceſſities, 
are much more happy than other people. But 
to return to the Tartarian gallantry : Their 
courtſhip of the young ladies conſiſts in the pur- 
chaſe of them. Amongſt the Oſtiacs, the gal- 
lant ſends one of his friends to his miſtreſs's fa- 
ther, in order to agree about the price ; and when 
the bargain is actually made, the intended father- 


in-law covenants to ſurrender and yield up his 


daughter at the expiration of a certain term 
therein limited ; and during the whole courtſhip, 
the man muſt not, on any account whatſoever, 
preſume to pay his miſtreſs a viſit. If he pays his 
reſpects to her father or mother, he goes back- 
wards into their houſe, not preſuming to look 
them in the face; and as a farther teſtimony of 
his eſteem and ſubmiſſion, turns his head on one 
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The Mongals and Calmoucs give themſelves 
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ſide whenever he ſpeaks to them. At the expi- 


ration of the term of his courtſhip, the father, 


according to his contract, ſurrenders his daughter 
to his ſon-in-law, and at the ſame time recom- 
mends them to a happy union, as the fundamen- 
tal article of wedlock ; but what the Oſtiacs 
may mean by that expreſſion is a nice point to 
determine, 

The Oftiac, as a trial of his wife's honour, 
cuts a handful of hair off of a bear's ſkin, and 
preſents it to her. If ſhe be virtuous ſhe ac- 
cepts of the offer without the leaſt reluctance; 
but if ſhe be conſcious of her own inconſtancy, 
ſhe ingeniouſly refuſes to touch it, whereupon 
her huſband immediately puts her away, and 
that 1s all the ill conſequence that attends her 
illegal amours, and beſides ſhe has the liberty to 
marry whom ſhe pleaſes after ſuch ſeparation. 

This ingenious confeſſion of their wives is 
owing to their dread of being torn to pieces by 
the paws of the very bear, the hair of whoſe 
hide 1s made uſe of as an expedient to prove 
their chaſtity or falſhood. This bear, according 
to their notion, revives at the expiration of three 
years, in order to devour the bride, who is per- 


jured and inconſtant. This puniſhment of their 


infidelity, is ſo moderate and eaſy to be borne, that 
It 1s ſcarce worth their while to prevaricate, in 
order to ſhun it. 

The mourning of children for their parents, 
amongſt the Tartars, for the generality, conſiſts 
in weeping over them for ſeveral days ſucceſ- 
fively ; and during all that time they are obliged 
to abſtain from all manner of amuſements, and 
from the ſociety of women for ſeveral months. 
The child muſt inter his father or mother with 
all the funeral pomp and ſolemnity his circum- 
ſtances will admit of, and pay his annual reſpects 
to their reſpective tombs, which muſt be attended 
not only with tears, but loud lamentations. Theſe 
people, as well as the Indians, Chineſe, &c. make 
proviſion for their dead, and ſupply them with 
variety of apparel, The Wogulſkes extend their 
charity to their very dogs: they inter them ho- 
nourably, and erect a little hut on purpoſe for 
them, in order to preſerve their memory. There 
is no other teſtimony of their reſpect omitted, 
in commemoration of them, but that of makin 
their formal lamentations round their mauſo- 
leums. The Tonguſes hang their dead upon ſome 
particular trees, and there leave them till they 
have nothing but ſkin and bones remaining, when 
they inter them. 

The Iukogaies likewiſe hang up their deceaſed 
relations in the very ſame manner, and when 
their ſkeletons are perfectly ary adorn them 
with coral, and little pieces of painted glaſs. 
Afterwards they carry them in ſolemn proceſſion 
round their houſes, and revere them as 1dols. 

The Oſtiacs either bury their dead, or hide 
both them and their bows, arrows, implements 
of houſhold furniture, and proviſions in the ſnow, 
out of the very ſame principle as all others do, 
who are habituated to theſe cuſtoms. A widow, 
to teſtify her unfeigned ſorrow for the loſs of her 
dearly beloved huſband, takes an idol, dreſſes it 
up in the good man's clothes, lays it in the bed 
with her, and affects to have it always before her 
eyes, in order to aggravate her grief, and bring 
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her departed huſband to her remembrance; and 
can any thing be more natural? Our European 
widows would behave much after the ſame man- 
ner, did they careſs their deceaſed huſband's pic- 
tures, kiſs them, aſk them a thouſand endearing 
queſtions, and weep over them ; and indeed ſome 
of them have been known to take up every indi- 
vidual thing he wore in his life-time, and blub- 
ber over every piece. The widows of the Oſtiacs 
kiſs the idols of their deceaſed huſbands, and ho- 
nour them as partners of their beds for a whole 
year together ; and then they are looked upon as 
incumbrances, and thrown neglected by in ſome 
corner of the houſe ; then there is no more men- 
tion of their old bedfellows, and the time of their 
mourning is accompliſhed, The Samoiades, ac- 
cording to De Bruyn, hang their deceaſed infants 
that have not attained the age of one year, upon 
trees; but inter, between two boards, ſuch as are 
of a more advanced age; and drown or otherwiſe 


make away with their relations, who are ſupera- 


nuated, infirm, and entirely a burthen to them- 
ſelves, and all about them. Near the place where 
they bury their dead, they hang up their fire-arms, 
their hatchets, their hammers, and, in ſhort, all 
the other implements which they made uſe of 
whilſt in the land of the living. 


It is remarkable that all theſe people in Tar- 


tary, notwithſtanding their difference in many 
fundamental articles of religion, yet agree in be- 
lieving the tranſmigration of ſouls. Some are of 
opinion, that the real ſouls tranſmigrate from one 
body to another ; while others only imagine that 
the faculties and qualities tranſmigrate to animate 
another body. Theſe laſt, in all probability, only 
imagine that there is an emanation of virtues ; 
becauſe they confound the body and ſoul together. 
There is ſomething like this to be met with even 
ſo near us as France. Thus, when a prieſt re- 
puted for his ſanctity dies, or any other perſon of 
uncommon merit, the people _ their children 
to the bedſide, to hover over his face in order to 
catch the laſt gaſp of his breath, that they may 
become partakers of his fame and virtues : Nay, 
they carry their ſuperſtition much farther; for 
they ſet open all their doors and windows that the 
ſoul may have a clear and eaſy paſſage. 

To meet with ſuch notions and ſuch practices 
among the antient. Heathens is not at all ſurpriſing, 
becauſe ignorance of the true God leads to idola- 
try, and idolatry creates abſurdities. Nor is it 
ſurpriſing to meet with ſuch nottons and practices 
among the modern Tartars, who are far more 
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barbarous and brutal in their manners than moſt 
of the Heathen nations of old ; but to meer with 
it in France is really ſurpriſing. A polite people 
to be ſlaves to ſuperſtition ! Ves: But let us re. 
member, that the learned are deiſts, and the igno- 
rant enthuſiaſts. Nothing leſs than Divine grace 
can ſet bounds to human imaginations ; nothing 
leſs than the powet of God can keep human na- 
ture under proper reſtraints, The imagination 
roves from one object to another, and generally, 
conſiſtent with its own capriciouſneſs, fixes upon 
the worſt. 

What has been here advanced may, with great 
propriety, be applied to the Heathen nations in 
general, but to none more properly than rhe Tar- 
tars. They are a numerous body of people, they 
are divided into a vaſt number of clans or hordes, 
and each tribe has fomething in its religion differ- 
ing from the others. In their natural lives they 
wander from one place to another, without a ſettled 
habitation ; and in their different forms of reli— 
gion they wander from all that is truth; ſome of 
them worſhip devils, ſome images, and ſome are 
ſo ignorant that they have hardly any notion of the 
Supreme Being. Here the pious reader will be 
affected, when he hears ſo many of his fellow 
creatures, ignorant of the goſpel of Chriſt, and 
ſtrangers to the covenant of promiſe, are deſtitute 
of the peace of God which paſſeth all underſtand- 
ing, having no views of a future ſtate, no hopes 
of a bleſſed immortality. To all this may be 
added, the many horrid barbarities daily commit- 
ed by thoſe of one horde on another, and all this 
is owing to the want of true religion in the ſoul, 
which, when properly cultivated, diffuſes itſelf 
throughout every part of the conduct. 

As nothing has been attempted by the Chrif- 
tians in Europe towards the converſion of theſe 
Heathens, and as we have reaſon to believe, that 
previous to the ſecond coming of Chriſt all the 
world will embrace the goſpel, ſo we may reſt ſa- 
tished that ſome great event yet waits to be ac- 
compliſhed. How, when, or by whom as the 
inſtruments, this important event will be brought 
about is impoſſible for us to ſay, or even to form 
any conjecture. But from what we know of the 
goodneſs of God, we have reaſon to believe it 
will take place; and as for the means to be uſed 
in conducting it, let us reſt ſatisfied, that the 
Judge of all the earth will do right. In the mean 
time, let us ſtudy to make a proper uſe of thoſe 
ineſtimable bleſſings we enjoy; for from thoſe to 
whom much is given, much will be required. 
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An Account of te RELIGION of 
LAP LAND. 


R. SMOLLET, in his ironical man- 
D ner, calls the inhabitants of Lapland 

the fag end of the human creation, which 
illiberal and invidious expreſſion, ſeems to ariſe 
from not conſidering, that theſe people have the 
ſame rational faculties as others, and only want 
the means to improve themſelves. Now under 
ſuch circumſtances, let us ſeriouſly aſk, whether 
theſe people are the objects of laughter and ridi- 
cule? Are they not rather objects of pity, eſpe- 
cially when we conſider that our anceſtors were 
once as ignorant as they, and probably more bar- 
barous. Nay, barbarity 1s not ſo much as imputed 
to the Laplanders, even by thoſe who take a 
ſavage pleaſure in ridiculing them for what is 
not in their power to prevent. That they are 
ſlaves to ſuperſtition is not denied, but that ſuper- 
ſtition never leads to any thing of a cruel or bar- 
barous nature. Secure in their ſimple huts, they 
live without giving offence to each other; and it 
they have but little knowledge, they haye but few 
ſins to account for. The author of this thinks it 
no ſmall pleaſure to have been ſome years acquaint- 
ed with a native of Lapland, who 1s now one of 
the moſt ingenious artiſts in London. 

In his early youth, he was brought from his 
native country to Stockholm, in Sweden, where 
he had the benefit of a liberal education, was 
baptized, and ſtudied the theory and practice of 
muſic. From thence he came to England, and 
now reſides in London. His ingenuity in 
the art he profeſſes, his affability in converſation, 
ſweatneſs of temper, and above all, his unfeigned 
piety, has created him many friends, but not 
more than his merit entitles him to. Thus we 
find that it is only owing to the want of cultiva- 
ting the rational faculties, that the natives of ſuch 
unhoſpitable deſarts remain in a ſtate of igno- 
rance, Let thoſe ſovereigns, who claim a ſupre- 
macy over them, ſend ſome men of piety and 
virtue to inſtruct them in the principles of learn- 
ing and religion, and then they will be equally 
uſeful, and. polite as the reſt of their ſubjects. 

Lapland conſiſts of a vaſt extent of land run- 
ning from the weſterly extremity of Norway on 
the north, to the eaſterly extremity of that per 
of Ruſſia, which is in Europe. During one half 
of the year, the country is entirely frozen over, 
and in ſome parts there is a total darkneſs during 
four months, their being no light but what pro- 
ceeds from the moon. But the tranſparent light 
of the moon upon the ſnow, makes partly an 
amends for this deficiency ; and the poor natives, 
when they want to viſit each other, are drawn on 
ſledges by rein deer over the mountains of ſnow 
and ice. Such is the ſtate of this country in ge- 
neral, which leads us to conſider their religious 
ſentiments and ceremonies. 

The natives of Lapland, excepting a few who 
live in the ſouthern parts, are Heathens, and 
groſs idolators. Their chief god is Thor, the 
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ſame as was worſhipped by the Anglo Saxons, and 
in memory of whom we call one of the days of 
the week Thurſday, This idol is repreſented as 
a warrior, placed on a pedeſtal like the ſquare 
table of an altar, raiſed about three feet high, 
about a bow ſhot from their houſes, and ſur- 
rounded with pines to give it the air of a ſanc- 
tuary. 

Subordinate to this deity, or rather idol, is 
Storjunkarr, who acts as vicar, or vice-roy to 
Thor. They believe that it is in and through his 
meditation that all temporal bleſſings are beftowed, 
and it is him who is the protettor and guardian of 
all the beaſts of the field ; and conſequently ir is 
to him they make their applications for ſucceſs 
in their purſuit of the chace. 

Storjunkarr is a kind of domeſtic deity, or 
houthold god, for every family has an image of 
him. They believe that he often appears per- 
ſonally among them and he is repreſented under 
the figure of a ſquare ſtone, without any ſculp- 
ture upon it; for they content themſelves with 
ſuch -rough unpoliſhed ſtones as they find on 
the mountains; and they imagine that it is Stor- 
junkarr who directs them in their ſearch. This 
ſtone god is frequently ſupplied with a large fa- 
mily of children, that is, they place a vaſt num- 
ber of ſmall ſtones around him, one whereof is 
his wife, and the others his children and do- 
meſtics. 

Their next deity in order is called Bey we, or 
the ſun; but there is nothing particular in the 
adoration they offer up to him. He is likewiſe 
repreſented under the form of a great ſtone, with- 
out any ſculpture upon it, and the oblations 
they offer, conſiſt of their victuals and drink, 
part of which they pour down upon the 
ſtone. 

Wirchu-Archa, is a female deity, and called 
by them the god of the old women, and is only 
an artleſs ſtone like the reſt ; but beſides theſe 
they worſhip ſeveral ſpirits, angels and devils; 
and likewiſe the ſouls of their departed relations. 
They believe with the Tartars, that ſouls paſs 
from one body to another, but of this ancient 
doctrine they have very confuſed notions. No 
doubt but they learned it originally from the 
Tartars, from whom it appears they are de- 
ſcended. 

They have a vaſt number of impoſtors among 
them, who pretend to know magic, by which 
they delude the ignorant, and make them believe 
whatever they pleaſe. In all their ſacrifices, 
they offer rein deer, for that being the creature 
moſt uſeful to themſelves, they imagine it will be 
the moſt acceptable to their gods. Sometimes, 
indeed, they ſacrifice other animals, ſuch as dogs, 
cats, hens and chickens; but before they offer any 
of theſe ſacrifices, they uſe the following cere- 
mony to diſcover whether or not itwill be accep- 
table. | 

After 
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After they have tied up the victim behind 
their hut, they ſtrip off ſome of the hair from 
under the neck of the animal, which they faſten 
to one of the rings of a drum, appropriated for 
that particular ſervice, and which one of their 
prieſts beats, while the whole aſſembly of the 
people ſing a ſhort prayer. If the bunch of 
rings to which they faſtened the hair of the vic- 
tim, and which before was immoveable, ſhould 
turn about in an inſtant, and point to their god 
Thor, they look upon it that the ſacrifice 1s ac- 
ceptable to that god. But on the contrary, if 
the bunch of rings remain fixed and immove- 
able, notwithſtanding the motion of the drum, 
they preſent the victim to another god while the 
drum is beating, and the people ſinging a ſecond 
prayer or hymn. In all their devotion they pay 
much regard to the ſeaſon of the year, but 
autumn is that to which they pay molt regard, 
probably becauſe the fruits of the earth are then 
ripe, and they are about ſhifting themſelves home 
to their huts. 

At this time, they erect a new ſtatue of their 
god Thor, and afterwards cut the throat of a 
rein deer in his preſence, and ſmear the ſtatue all 
over with che blood and fat of the victim. When 
this ceremony is over, they inter the remains of 
the victim in the ſame place. Beſides this idol 
they are obliged to erect another every time they 
ſacrifice a cein deer,. and all theſe images being 
ranged together behind their huts, they cut the 
throat of the victim and offer it up in ſacrifice, 
The victim is in general a rein deer, of the male 
kind, which they ſacrifice by N a knife 
into its heart. The blood that flows from it is 
preſerved in a bowl, and they ſmear it all over 
the head of their god Thor, and draw ſeveral 
ſtrokes on him in the form of croſſes. Behind 
the idol they place the horns and bones of the 
rein deer's head, and before him a ſmall box 
made of birch, filled with little ſlices of fleſh, 
cut off from every part of the victim's body, 
with ſome fat preſerved underneath it. The re- 
mainder of the fleſh is reſerved for the uſe of the 
family. 

When they offer ſacrifices to Storjunkarr, they 
run a thread through the right ear of the victim, 
and obſerve all the ceremonies already mentioned, 
with this exception only, that the ſacrificing prieſt 
takes the horns and bones of the head and neck 
of the victim, as alſo the claws and feet, and 
carries them to a mountain, devoted to the ho- 
nour of Storjunkarr, for whoſe ſervice the vic- 
tim was ſlain. As ſoon as the prieſt ariſes, he 
approaches the ſacred ſtone, ſtands uncovered, 
and makes a profound reverence before it. After 
this firſt act of devotion, he beſmears the ſtone all 
over with the blood and fat of the victim, depo- 
ſits the horns by the idol, ties his tail to the right 
horn, and to the left a red thread run through a 
plate of pewter, with a bit of ſmall ſilver. 

Sometimes they celebrate feſtivals in honour 
of their Storjunkarr, and then they ſacrifice ſome 
animal in the 1dol's preſence which they dreſs in 
their own way, and every one eats a part of it. 
But what they eat muſt be of the fleſh that is 
upon the head and neck, and they leave the ſkin 
extended on the place, where it lies for many 
years together. Sometimes, when the mountain 
is ſteep and difficult of acceſs, they offer up their 
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ſacrifices at the foot of it, and afterwards take a 
ſtone dipped in the blood of the rein deer, and 
make an attempt as if they were going to throw 
it up to the top of the mountain. 

They revere the image of this idol in the 
ſame manner as they do that of Thor, but as it 
is only a helpleſs ſtone, ſo there is no more re- 
quired than to remove the old idol, and replace 
another of the ſame ſhape. They range the 
branches of young trees around the idol, and 
this ceremony is obſerved twice in the year, 


namely, in the middle of ſummer, and in the 


middle of winter. If when they place theſe 
boughs or branches, they find that the ſtone 
which is the object of their worſhip, can be eaſily 
removed, then they imagine that their god will 
be propitious to them; but when they find ir 
heavy and ponderous, they imagine that the god 
is difpleaſe „ and they dread the effects of his ven- 
geance. In ſuch an unhappy caſe, they ſtudy 
all the ways they can think of, to appeaſe his 
anger, and avert his judgements, and from that 
moment engage to make him new oblations. 
Theſe Laplanders never facrifice to the ſun any 
other animals beſides rein deer, but they obſerve 
all the ceremonies already deſcribed, except that 
they run a white thread through the right ear of 
the victim, to denote its being devoted to the 
ſervice of the ſun, and _— likewiſe that in 
their other ſacrifices they make choice of. birch- 
trees, in this they uſe only willows. With theſe 
willows they form two circles, about the circum- 
ference of half a tun, and round them hang little 
ſlices of fleſh, which they cut off from every 
part of the victim. Theſe they afterwards de- 


| polit on a table behind their huts, as alſo the 
| principal bones of the victim diſpoſed in a circu- 


lar form. 

As to the ſouls of their departed relations, they 
never make any images of them, but teſtify their 
veneration for them by particular ſacrifices, On 
ſuch occaſions the prieſt beats a drum, in order 
to know whether the idol is pleaſed with the ſa- 
crifice. As ſoon as they imagine that the idol is 
ſatisfied with the victim offered to him, they take 
out the heart, liver, and lungs, dip them in the 
blood of the victim and bury them before the 
altar, This ſpecies of idolatry is very antient, 
It was practiſed by the Greeks and Romans, by 
the Heathen nations who overthrew the-Roman 
empire, and even to this day we find many re- 
mains of it among the inhabitants of theſe na- 
tions, where knowledge never yet came. 

With reſpect to ſpirits or ærial beings, of 
whom they worſhip many, they have no images, 
but pay their adoration to them under trees, 
planted near their houſes. This act of devotion 
conſiſts in offering up a ſacrifice to theſe ſpirits, 
about the latter end of December; and this is 
introduced with abſtinence and faſting, art leaſt 
from all fleſh meat, and if any is provided for 
them, they give it to thoſe whom they imagine 
have none. All the fragments left at the feaſt, 
are put up into a box made of birch, and this 
box is hung upon a tree behind the houſe, for the 
ſubſiſtence of ſuch ſpirits as rove about on the 
mountains and in the foreſts, | | 

It is difficult to ſay from whence this ſpecies of 
ſuperſtition took its origin, becauſe it ſeems to 


be peculiar to the people in this part of the 
country: 
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country; but then it is neceſſary that we 
ſhould conſider that there are ſome differences to 
be found in the worſhip of all Heathen nations. 
All aroſe from this ſingle circumſtance, namely, 
neglecting the true God, and ſetting up their 
own images in the room of his command- 
ments. 

The Laplanders are ſo much addicted to ſu- 
perſtition, that they adore the firſt object that 
preſents itſelf to them in the morning. They 
never ſuffer their wives to go to the door firſt, 
leſt there ſhould be a rein deer, for in ſuch caſes 
they would be obliged to go a hunting all the 
day. Every houſe, every family, have their own 
peculiar deities ; they have places erected for 
them, and as their prieſts are numerous, ſo they 
are never at a loſs for ſome of them to officiate. 
Whether in ſacrifice, or by any other means, a 
drum is always uſed, for they believe there is 
ſomething magical in the ſound of that inſtru- 
ment. Indeed this is not in the leaſt ſurpriſing, 
becauſe all the northern nations made uſe of 
drums in their religious ſacrifices, and tranſmit- 
ted them to their camps and to their battles. 
Such is the origin of drums, and although they 
make at preſent a diſtinguſhing figure in our 
armies, yet they were no more original than im- 
plements of ſuperſtition and idolatry. 

There are ſome other particulars in which the 
Laplanders differ from all the people we know 
of in the world. They believe that there are 
two Supreme Beings, but ſo groſs are their no- 
tions, that they imagine one of theſe beings to be 
mortal, and the other immortal. The mortal 
being they believe dies in conſequence of any 
perſon breaking wind backward againſt him, and 
then he is ſucceeded by another, who reigns till 
he meets with the ſame misfortune. On the other 
hand, the immortal being reſides always in hea- 
ven, and is no ways affected by the paſſions of 
men, he is indifferent about their wants, he 1s 
unconcerned about their condition in this world. 
And is not this epicurianiſm in the higheſt de- 

ree? Indeed we are of opinion, that notwith- 
Lodi what has been ſaid againſt Epicurius, as 
a moral philoſopher, yet he was not the father or 
author of thoſe ſentiments which bear his name. 
If he was, why ſhould we find them among Hea- 
then nations, who never knew any thing of lite- 
rature ? Does an ignorant Laplander know any 
thing of Epicurius, or of Lucretius ? No, they 
never heard of their names, and yet they have 
imbibed all their notions. From what ſource does 
all theſe flow? the The anſwer is obvious. The 
corruption of human nature has ſunk ſo deep, 
that it has contaminated the minds of the whole 
race of human beings. All mankind are ex- 
tremely fond of knowing more than has been re- 
vealed to them, and therefore they are apt to 
form the ſame notions of God as of themſelves. 
This is the fundamental error in all religious 
diſpenſations, it is a poiſon which runs through 
the whole body; but having ſaid ſo much by way 
of digreſſion, we ſhall now proceed with our nar- 
rative. 

All religious ceremonies are leſs or more con- 
ducted by beating of drums, and it is very re- 
markable, that theſe people never undertake any 
thing, not even ſo much as common diverſions, 
without firſt conſulting the drum. But it is ob- 
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vious to every one's obſervation, that theſe drums 
are not all exactly of the ſame faſhion, and the 
reaſon of it may poſſibly be, becauſe ſome of 
them are more adapted for magical operations; 


and more miſchievous than others. There are 
two appendixes, which are abſolutely neceſſary to 
render theſe drums complete, and fit for uſe, and 
they are the mark and the hammer: The for- 
mer points out the thing, or ſecret enquired after, 
on the painted figures of the drum, and the latter 
is made uſe of to beat with. What they call the 
mark 1s, a large copper ring, to which they faſten 
ſeveral others of a leſſer ſize, which make a large 
bunch altogether. The faſhion of theſe rings, 
however; 33 varies. One of them is 
made of a very thick plate of copper, about the 
ſize of a crucible, with a ſquare hole in the 
middle, and with little braſs chains, which hang 
down inſtead of rings, and meet together in a 
circle. The other is a braſs ring, with a ſmall 
round plate of braſs hung to it by ſeveral ſmall 
chains, and the hammer or ſtick, with which 
they beat this drum, is made of a rein-deer's 
horn. The Laplanders do not aim at making a 
great noiſe with their drums, but are chiefly ſo- 
licitous, as we have before obſerved, about the 


motion of the rings, that, according to theit po- 


ſition, they may form a right judgement of ſuch 
ſecrets as they want to have revealed. | 

Theſe Laplanders have ſuch an extraordinary 
veneration for their drum, that they will not per- 
mit a maid that 1s marriageable ſo much as to 
touch it. When they remove from one place to 
another, it is the laſt utenſil that is carried off the 
premiſes, and after every one of the family is 
departed, they are peculiarly careful in the 
conveyance of it to their new apartment. It is 
given in charge to the huſband, as his peculiar 
province ; for the wife muſt not Nefume to 
meddle with it, and they always find out, on 
this occaſion, ſome by-way, very different and 
diſtant from the high road. They are apprehen- 
five, that if any one, but more particularly a 
married woman, or a marriageable maid, ſhould 
by accident go the ſame by-way, within three 
days after the drum has paſt, ſhe would either 
die upon the ſpot, or ſome fatal diſaſter woul 
befal her. A braſs ring, however, preſented in 
a ſolemn manner, for the ſervice of the drum, 
makes an atonement for any ſuch misfortune. 
The Laplander, in all his magical conſultations 
with the drum, muſt be upon his knees, and ſo 
muſt all who attend him; the conſequences 
whereof are, as we are informed, ſurpriſing and 
ſupernatural ; but as they want due confirmation, 
the beſt way will be to Pafpend our belief. 

The drum which is peculiarly appropriated to 
magical purpoſes, is ſomewhat different with re- 
ſpect to its form, from thoſe made uſe of on other 
occaſions That part of it which may properly 
be called the handle, is made like a croſs, and 
divides it into four equal parts. This drum is 
embelliſhed, for the generality, with the claws 
and bones of ſuch beaſts as they have hunted 
down in purſuit of their game. When they make 
uſe of it on any magical occaſion, their uſual 
practice is this: In order to know, for inſtance, 
the tranſactions of any foreign country, one of 
their operators beats the drum in the og 


| manner : He firſt lays a large quantity of bra 
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rings linked together, with ſeveral ſmall braſs 
chains upon that particular place where the ſun 
is delineated. Then he beats the drum in ſuch 
a manner, with his horn, hammer, or ſtick, that 
the rings are put in motion. During this action, 
he ſings very diſtinctly a ſong, which in the lan- 
guage of Lapland is called Jonke, and all the 
natives that are preſent, both men and women, 
add their reſpective ſongs, which are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Duvra. The words 
which they utter are ſo diſtinct, that they nomi- 
nate the very place of which they want ſome ſe- 
cret intelligence. f 
After he has beat the drum for ſome conſider- 
able time, he raiſes it to his head, and then drops 
inſtantly down upon the ground, like one fallen 
faſt aſleep, or in a trance. His ſenſes are all loſt, 
his pulſe ceaſes to beat, and he is in ſhort, a dead 
man to all outward appearance; from whence it 
has been thought that the ſoul of the magician 
actually abandons his body for a time, and, 
through the aſſiſtance of ſome inviſible ſpirits, is 
conveyed to thoſe very countries, of which they 
want ſuch intelligence as before- mentioned. 
Whilſt the officiating Laplander is in this ſitua- 
tion, this ſtate of inſenſibility, he is notwith- 
ſtanding, we are told, in ſuch extremity of pain, 
that the ſweat runs down his face and all over his 
body, and mean while the whole aſſembly con- 
tinue ſinging, till he returns from his reverie to 
his perfect ſenſes. For ſhould they ceaſe or en- 
deavour to awake him by the leaſt touch imagin- 
able, the magician, as we are further told, would 
inevitably die; and, in all probability, that is the 
reaſon why they take a more than ordinary care 
at ſuch a time, to prevent flies, or inſects of any 
other kind from ſettling near him. When he is 
perfectly awake and come to himſelf, he gives a 
full account of the informations he has received, 
and anſwers all interrogatories of the whole aſ- 
ſembly. The duration of this extatic ſlumber is 
very uncertain ; but it never laſts, at the moſt, as 
we are informed, above four and twenty hours. 
The conjuror, however, let him recover his ſenſes 


ſooner or later, always produces ſome token of 


the thing or country enquired after, as an unde- 
niable teſtimony of his ſupernatural abilities. 
What has already been ſaid is ſufficient, we pre- 
ſume to give the reader an adequate idea of the 
uſe which theſe Laplanders make of their drum. 
We ſhall only add, therefore, this curſory remark, 
that their phyſicians likewiſe make uſe of it to 
diſcover the cauſe and quality of their patient's 
diſtempers ; that 1s to ſay, whether they are the 
meer reſults of chance, or of nature, and to find 
out the beſt ways and means they can to appeaſe 
their gods on all ſuch occaſions. We mult not, 
however, omit one thing, which is very remark- 
able; that is, if the rings of the drum turn from 
the left to the right, it is looked upon as a pro- 


pitious omen, being conformable to the courſe of 


the ſun, which is the great diſpenſer of the various 
bleſſings of nature, and the inexhauſtible ſource 
of all agreeable objects. But on the contrary, 
if they turn from the right to the left, as their 
courſe is the reverſe of that of the ſun, it por- 
tends ſome fatal misfortunes, malignant diſtem- 
pers, or the plagues of poverty and diſtreſs. 
There is ſomething very particular in their 
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ſale of the winds. The Norwegians, northern 
Laplanders, and ſuch as reſide on the borders of 
the Bothnic gulph, ſell them to travellers and 
ſailors. The ſecret of this magical commodity 
conſiſts in a rope with three knots, which they 
diſpoſe of to their cuſtomers at the beſt price 
they can get. As ſoon as the firſt knot is untied, 
a gentle breeze ariſes ; at unravelling the ſecond, 
the wind blows briſk, and {wells their ſails ; but 
ſtorms and tempeſts fill the ſkies when they ven- 
ture to undo the third ; they are no longer maſ- 
ters of their veſſels, and ſhipwreck is their inevi- 
table portion. This ſecret, as Scheffer aſſures us, 
depends entirely on the nativity of the magician. 
He has an abſolute power over that particular 
wind, which blew the moment he was born; ſo 
that one is lord and ruler of the eaſt wind, and 
another of the weſt, and as they have the ſe- 
cret power to ſet a ſhip a ſailing, ſo likewiſe can 
they ſtop it when under ſail. 

The Laplanders, likewiſe, as we are informed, 
make ule of ſome certain magical javelins, which 
they throw at their enemies to annoy them, and 
by this act of faſcinatfon, they are able ſometimes 
to afflict their adverſaries with very violent diſ- 
tempers ; but if their art fails them in the per- 
ſonal execution of ſuch injuries, they will at leaſt 
do all the miſchief they poſſibly can by proxy, 
and make dreadful havock of their flocks and 
cattle, Moſt authors, indeed, have omitted this 
particular circumſtance ; but they all agree that 
there are ſome familiar ſpirits, or imaginary de- 
mons, whom theſe northern people call Gans, 
employed by them to accompliſh, as far as they 
are able, all their private ſchemes of malice and 
revenge. 


The inſtrument called Tyre by theſe Laplan- 


ders, is another of their magical machines, which, 


according to our hiſtorians, is, to all outward ap- 
pearance, nothing but a ball about the bigneſs of 
a walnut, or a ſmall apple, and compoſed of the 
down of ſome particular animal. This little 
machine 1s round and ſmooth, and fo light that it 
ſeems to be perfectly hollow. It is a motly, or 
party-coloured commodity, yellow, green, and 
grey, but moſtly of a yellowiſh caſt; and the 
Laplanders, as we are informed, ſet them to ſale, 
and look upon them, as it were, animated, and 
ſo far capable of action, that the purchaſer can 
ſend them where and to whom he pleaſes. The 
motion of this tyre is like that of a whirlwind, 
and its miſchievous effects, however perſonal in- 
tended, fall always on the firſt animal that ob- 
ſtructs his way. 0 

We ſhall cloſe this article with a ſhort detail 
of their ſuperſtitions 'relating to the chaſe. In 
the firſt place then, we muſt take notice that they 
are very obſervant of lucky and unlucky days ; 
that in order to diſcover the one, and avoid the 
other, they conſult their drum; and that when 
they are determined to purſue their game, they 
always go through a back paſſage, contrived for 
that purpoſe, leſt they ſhould meet with ſome 
woman or other at the ſtreet door, which they 
look upon as an impropitious rencounter. The 
hunting of the bear is accompanied with ſuch ex- 
traordinary formalities, that one would imagine 
they paid a peculiar regard to that ſavage crea- 


ture. As ſoon as they have opened the chaſe, — 
e 


the conſultation of their drum, according to the 
cuſtom obſerved on the occaſion, he who has 
diſcovered the bear's hold, marches at the head 
of a numerous train of huntſmen, without an 
other weapon of defence but a long ſtaff- with a 
braſs ring on the top of it; and after him follows 
the drummer. Each individual aſſiſtant has like- 
wiſe his particular province aſſigned him. After 
they have killed the deſperate ſavage, they ſing a 
kind of triumphal ſong over him, and therein 
congratulate him on his death, and return him 
thanks for having done them no miſchief. After 
this, they whip him with a bunch of rods, and 
then carry him to a cottage, prepared on pur- 
poſe for his reception, where they flea him, cut 
him up and dreſs him. 'The whole train of 
huntſmen attend the ſledge, or carriage on which 
their prey is extended, and ſing during the pro- 
ceſſion, a ſong ſuitable to the occaſion, wherein 
they beg of him not to reſent the ill treatment 
he has met with, or injure thoſe who are any 
ways inſtrumental to his ruin, and the rein-deer 
which drew the ſledge muſt be employed no more 
on any occaſion whatſoever, all that year. The 
wives aſſemble themſelves together at the cot- 
tage above-mentioned, and there wait the return 
of their huſbands, who at their firſt arrival deſire 
them, in a chanting tone, to chew the bark of an 
alder-tree between their teeth and ſpit it in 
their faces. Every huntſman, when the bear is 
lodged within the cottage where it is to be dreſ- 
ſed, is obliged, according to cuſtom, to repair to 
another commodious apartment adjacent to it, 
where their wives are, who having their mouths 
full of alder-bark ready chewed, diſcharge it in 
their faces, that they may ſeem at leaſt, as if they 
are beſmeared with the blood of the ſavage mon- 
ſter. Here it is that the wives regale their huſ- 
bands with the products of their toil and 
fatigue. 

There are ſeveral other circumſtances in the de- 
ſcription of their bear hunting, which we ſhall 
purpoſely omit, and content ourſelves with ſuch 
only as are very ſingular. All thoſe who are con- 
cerned in the chace, or come in at the bear's 
death, are obliged to abſtain from the converſa- 
tion of their wives for the three days next enſu- 
ing; and the principal or captain of the band, 
for five : The ſkin of the beaſt is hung upon the 
top of a tall pole, and the women ſhoot at it with 
their bows and arrows, Every one 1s very am- 
bitious of hitting the mark, ſince ſhe who firſt 
ſucceeds is the moſt honoured and reſpected. 
This piece of dexterity is looked upon as the 
happy preſage, that her huſband will be the fore- 
9 in the chaſe of the next bear. It is this 
woman's province likewiſe, according to Scheffer, 
to take ſeveral pieces of ſtuff, and faſten as many 
croſſes upon each of them as they have con- 
quered bears, and to hang theſe trinkets about 
the necks of all ſuch as were aſſiſtants in the 
chaſe, who are obliged to wear them for three 
days together; that is, till the ſetting of the ſun 
on the laſt day. A croſs made after the ſame 
manner is hung about the neck of the rein- deer, 
which drew the bear from the foreſt to the cot- 
tage. In all probability, the intercourſe which 
theſe Laplanders have had with Chriſtians, in- 
duced them to look upon theſe croſſes as preſer- 
vatives againſt the Demons, or Genii of the 
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foreſts, who perhaps may reſent all indignities 
offered to their ſavage ſubjects. 


As the chief,.riches of the country conſiſt in 


man, whoſe parents poſſeſſes moſt of theſe ani- 
mals, has the greateſt number of gallants. Rein- 
deer are the abſolute property of the young per- 
ſons of both ſexes, it being cuſtomary for their 
parents to make them preſents of them as ſoon 
as they are born. A Laplander, in the choice of 
his wife, has an eye particularly to her wealth; 
and in this he acts in the ſame manner as the 
people 1n other nations. The lover never courts 
his miſtreſs himſelf, but employs an old woman 
as match maker, in the ſame manner as in China, 
Tartary, and other nations. Some ſkins of wild 
beaſts, and feathers of curious fowls, are ſent as 
preſents to the intended bride, and after ſome for- 
malities are over, the bridegroom is permitted to 
viſit the bride's relations. If he is permitted to 
PEAS to his miſtreſs, it is eſteemed a very great 
avour, but this ſeldom happens till after ſeveral 
viſits to the parents. 3:4 7 
At the firſt interview they ſalute each other 
with an affectionate kiſs, and a ſanguine ſqueeze of 
their noſes one againſt the other, which is an eſ- 
ſential point, the neglect of it being looked upon 
as a declaration of coldneſs and diſlike. There 
marks of love are heightened by the preſents the 
gallant brings with him, which, among other 
things, conſiſt of rein- deer tongues, of which they 
make delicious feaſts. The young woman, who 
is ſurrounded by her relations, pretends, either 
through ſhame or modeſty to decline his favours; 
but at the ſame time gives him a private ſignal 
to withdraw, and when alone, with pleaſure ac- 
cepts of them all. From thence forward, the 
young Laplander thinks himſelf entitled to 
greater liberties, and gives a full looſe to his paſ- 
ſion. He begs the favour of his miſtreſs to let 
him ſleep by her ſide, or in other words to lie 
with her; but if ſhe is not amourouſly inclined; 
ſhe throws his preſents on the ground with diſ- 
dain. It is ſome conſiderable time before all the 
preliminaries are ſettled, becauſe the girl's rela- 
tions are dilatory and ſeemingly loth to give their 
conſent, which is all artifice, and the pure reſult 
of an avaricious diſpoſition. For the gallant, 
during the whole time of the courtſhip, is daily 
making them ſome valuable preſents, in order to 
ingratiate himſelf into their favour, and obtain 


their conſent, and they are cunning enough to 


know that there will be but few preſents after 
marriage. 

When all parties are abſolutely agreed, a cer- 
tain day is appointed for the celebration of their 
nuptials, and the bridegroom muſt bring along 
with him more preſents, ſome for the bride, and 
ſome for her relations. The marriage ceremony 
conſiſts in the prieſt's ſtriking a flint with ſteel, 
and the bride and bridegroom light tapers at it. 
Then they walk home to their huts, and the 
bridegroom is obliged to ſerve his father-in-law 
a whole year after the marriage, and then he takes 
home his wife and her fortune. When a woman 
is pregnant, they pretend to know whether ſhe 
will have a ſon or a daughter, and this they do 
by conſulting the moon. When a ſtar appears 
above that planet, it indicates the birth of a boyz 
and when a ſtar appears near and ſcems to go 


before 
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before it, it is a happy preſage that the child | 


will be healthy, robuſt and active. 
Scheffer tells us, that when a native falls ſick, 
he ſends for one whom he imagines moſt ſkilful 
in the uſe of the drum, who, in order to reſtore 
him, firſt offers up a rein deer as a ſacrifice to 
one of their idols; then he beats the drum, and 
falls down in ejther a real or imaginary trance. 
He continues in this inactive ſituation about an 
hour, and, during that time, thoſe who are pre- 
ſent ſing the magician's ſong, which reſtores 
him to his ſenſes. He riſes up, takes his drum, 


and clapping it cloſe to his ear, beats ſoftly upon 


it. Afterwards he ſtands for ſome ſhort time 
like one in deep contemplation, and then relates 
all that was delivered to him while in a trance. 

When a man dies, his whole family leaves the 
houſe ; for they have a notion, that the ſoul of 
the deceaſed hovers round the corpſe. They 
generally bury the bodies of their dead in gloomy 
caverhs, the mouths of which they ſtop up 
with ſtones. They put into the cavern beſide 
the dead, a hatchet, a ſteel flint and a tinder-box ; 
and the reaſon they give for this ſtrange cere- 
mony is, that as the deceaſed will want light, 
ſo he may ſtrike it when he pleaſes. We are aſ- 
ſured that the antient Danes and Saxons, before 
they were converted to Chriſtianity, buried war- 
like inſtruments along with the dead, of which 
many have been dug up in different parts of Bri- 
tain; and, probably, this was the practice of all 
the Heathen nations in the world. 

In Lapland the hatchet is laid beſide the de- 
ceaſed, that in caſe he ſhould meet in his way 
with briars and thorns, or boughs of trees to ob- 
ſtruct his paſſage through the thick foreſts, he 
may cut them down ; for they believe that no 
perſon after death can be admitted into heaven, 
unleſs he fights his way into it. This notion of 
theirs ſeems to proceed from the nature of the 
climate where the live ; their nights being long 
and dark, they imagine the dead meet with the 
ſame inconveniences in their way to heaven. At 
their funerals they kill the rein deers which drew 
the body of the deceaſed to the grave, and make 
merry over their corpſe, in memory of their 
friend being removed out of a world of grief and 
ſorrow. They have one more cuſtom relating to 
their dead, which is ſingular enqugh. They 
pour brandy over the face of the corpſe, and 
dance round it, ſinging their funeral ſongs in 
praiſe of the deceaſed. 

When they take an oath, they wiſh the devil 
may come and fetch them away, with their wives, 
children, and rein deers, if they perjure them- 
ſelves. They have confuſed notions concerning 
the creation of the world ; and whenever they 
ſee the moon eclipſed, they believe that planet is 
attacked by ſome malicious devils, and on ſuch 
occaſions, they think it their duty to give her all 
the aſhſtance they can. In this emergency, they 
take their arms and ſhoot at her, and continue 
to do ſo till the eclipſe is over. When it thunders, 
the Laplanders imagine that God is chaſtizing 
the devils, and that they, in order to eſcape his 
vengeance, take ſhelter under the bellies of their 
dogs; for that reaſon, as long as the thunder 
2 they keep thoſe creatures ſhut out of 

oors. 


When they ſit down to eat, they invoke their 
idols to bleſs their proviſions for their uſe, and 
they gather up all the bones of the rein deers, 
and throw them into their marſhy grounds. This 
they look upon as abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe 
if neglected, the rein deer would become indo- 
lent and inactive. They aſcribe to their witches 
a power to augment the coldneſs of the weather; 
but then none are duly qualified for this opera- 
tion, but ſuch as have been born in winter. 
Theſe women take a little human figure made 
of ſnow, and beſmear the head of it with their 
ſpittle, coloured red with the juice of the alder 
tree, the bark whereof they chew in their mouths 
when they ſer themſelves about performing this 
operation. 

When they are diſpoſed to allay the exceſſive 
cold, they take the ſkin of a bear and hang it 
out in the air all night. The Laplander, as ſoon 
as he riſes, takes a bunch of rods and whips this 
{kin ; for they imagine that the cold abates in 
. qt to the blows. In this operation they 
make uſe of ſeveral magical terms, and for the 
ſame purpoſe cut the ſkin of a fawn into ſmall 
pieces, and throw them into the fire, repeating 
a form of prayer. They take particular care 
when they have viſitors, that no perſon ſhall walk 
in the houſe before another who is going out of 
it, and that no one ſhall croſs the room in any 
part of it, but the void ſpace between the fire and 
the company. Should a woman ſtride over a 
man's legs, in order to get by him, the unman- 
nerly action would create a world of miſchief. 
But we need not think much of their ſuperſti- 
tions, ſeeing that were we to relate all the ſuper- 
tions in our own enlightened nation, we might 
fill a volume. 

With reſpect to ſuch of the Laplanders as 
profeſs Chriſtianity, they are not numerous; they 
are either Greeks or Lutherans, but neither of 
them are well grounded in the principles of re- 
ligion. As for thoſe who are Greeks, it is not 
much to be wondered at ; for their religion, like 
that of the Roman Catholics, is not calculated 
to convey any ſort of knowledge. As for the 
Lutheran miniſters, it is well known that they 
are faithful in the diſcharge of the paſtoral office. 
in the countries where they are born, nor do we 
find they are remiſs in Lapland ; but probably, 
either they have not ſalaries adequate to their 
labours, or which is more probable, having no 
company to converſe with, they become me- 
lancholy and long to return to their own coun- 
try. 

Such is the preſent ſtate of Lapland with 
reſpect to religion, and melancholy as their con- 
duct may appear, yet they are not worſe or more 
ſuperſtitious than ſome who have better advan- 
tages. The only way to bring them over to the 
belief and knowledge of Chriſtianity, is to get 
ſome of their young men to ſettle a few years in 
Sweden and Denmark ; there they might be edu- 
cated in all forts of uſeful learning, and ſome of 
theſe might be ordained miniſters, others ſchool- 
maſters. If this was done at the public expence, 
the youth in general would emulate each other, 
their manners would be civilized, and towns 
being erected among them, they would become 
fond of ſociety. 
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The MODERN RELIGION of the 
GAURE s. 


N our account of the antient Perſian 
I religion, we have related what theſe peo- 
ple believed and practiſed, but as the Ma- 
hometan religion has made a vaſt difference in 
many things throughout that extenſive empire, 
we ſhall now proceed to give an hiſtorical 
narrative of the Gaures, who although few in 
number, yet remain in a body together. And 
this will be found the more neceſſary, becauſe it 
will naturally lead us to explain with greater pre- 
ciſion and certainty the religion of the Heathens 
in Africa. Perſia indeed 1s far from Africa, but 
ſtill there is ſome affinity to be met with in the 
religion of all the antient Heathens. They dit- 
fer indeed in many things, but they all agree in 
the worſt of things, namely, that of oppoſing 
the truth. a 
Theſe people boaſt of a perpetual ſucceſſion 
of their religion, without any interruption ; and 
though many perſons may be apt to imagine this 
a meer romance, it 1s nevertheleſs ſtrictly true 
and matter of fact. The religion of the Magi 
has exiſted almoſt ever ſince the flood; and al- 
though it may have been expoſed from time to 
time to divers hereſies and perſecutions; and 
though, ſince the eſtabliſnment of the Mahome- 
tans in Perſia, it is reduced to a very ſmall body 


of faithful members, it would be an act of in- 


juſtice and partiality to rob them of the glory 
of maintaining their tenets with unſhaken reſo- 
lution, even in the blackeſt ſtorms that ever 
threatened to overwhelm them. If the Gaures 
have loſt their temporal juriſdiftion, they can 
ſtill boaſt an uninterrupted ſucceſſion in the prieſt- 


hood, a regular and uniform liturgy without the. 


leaſt variation ſince Zoroaſter's time, and an in- 
violable attachment to the doctrines which he 
eſtabliſhed. | | 
The Gaures are inviolably attached to the re- 
formation of Zoroaſter, and they acknowledge 
a ſuperior principle to thoſe two beforementioned 
of good and evil, whom the Perſians, after they 
had ſwerved and deviated from the religion of 
their forefathers, eſtabliſhed, as the ſole author of 
light and darkneſs. The Gaures conceived, that 


by the intermixture of theſe two principles, God 


created every being in nature. A very celebrated 
author is or opinion, that Zoroalter borrowed 
that idea from the Jews ; and his obſervation, in 
all probability, is very juſt. We ſhall only 
make this curſory remark, however, that this 
great reformer, foreſeeing the difficulties attend- 
ing ſo myſterious and incomprehenſible a point, 
maintained, that though all things were good 
which God created, yet darkneſs or evil inſepa- 
rably attended them, as ſhadows do corporeal 
lubſtances. God could not poſſibly, according 
to lus nature, produce any thing but good, but 
evil reſulted from thoſe productions, as a priva- 
tion of good. 
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Zoroaſter was no ſtranger to the account which 
Moſes has given of the creation, and of the fall 
of the angels, and our firſt parents; but if it be 
granted, that he had read theſe remarkable oc- 
currences in the books of Moſes, it muſt like- 
wiſe be allowed, that he made, either wilfully, 
or through ignorance, ſome very conſiderable 
alterations. As for inſtance, he aſſerted, That 
the world was created at fix ſeveral ſeaſons, each 
conſiſting of a certain number of days, viz. the 
firſt of forty-five, in which God created the 
heavens ; the ſecond of ſixty, wherein he formed 
the waters; the third of ſeventy-five, in which 
he made the earth ; the fourth of thirty, which 
were employed in the creation of the vegetable 
world ; the fifth of fourſcore, which were ſpent 
in the formation of all manner of living crea- 
tures, man only excepted ; the ſixth and laſt, of 
ſeventy-five, in which he created our firſt pa- 
rents ; but ſome authors give us a quite different 
account of this creation. N 

The Gaures likewiſe hold, that as the world 
was to be encreaſed and multiplied by two per- 
ſons only, God graciouſly determined, that Eve 
ſhould every day bring a pair of twins into the 
world; and that during the term of one thouſand 
years, death ſhould have no dominion over her 
ſeed ; that the devil tempted our firſt parents, in 
order to render them odious in the eyes of their 
creator; that God, being conſcious of the malice 
of the ſpirit of darkneſs, did not think conve- 
nient totally to ſuppreſs this evil, but took the 
following meaſures to check the malignant in- 
fluences of -it. He conſtituted a ſelect company 
of angels to be the guardians and protectors of 
his creatures. Hamul was made of ector of the 
heavens ; Acrob ſuperintendant 4, the angels ; 
the ſun, moon, earth, waters, man, plants, and 
all living creatures of what nature or kind ſoever, 
had their particular guardian angels. But not- 
withſtanding all theſe prudent precautions, evil 
increaſed, men grew wicked and perverſe in all 
their ways, and God therefore ſent the waters of 
the deluge at once to extirpate them, and all their 
impious race. The devils are put in oppoſition 
to the good angels; whoſe ſeveral names and 
functions are. regiſtered at large in Hide; but we 


mall not trouble the reader with a tranſcript of 
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his catalogue. 3 | 

The Gaures are exceedingly religious, and 
never mention the deity but with all the circum- 
ſpection and reverence imaginable. They allow 
him all the ſame glorious attributes as we do ; 
they look upon him as the ſovereign judge, and 
bountiful rewarder of all mankind, juſt, merciful, 
and ready to pardon. Both the angels and devils 
of whom we have been ſpeaking, are the miniſters 
of God; the one for the adminiſtration of good, 


and the other of evil. Theſe Gaures likewiſe 


— — — 
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are of opinion, that each individual perſon has 
both 
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both a good and evil genius conſtantly attending 
him. It is farther a received notion amongſt 
them, that the influence of a certain general 
light is infuſed, if we may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, after an extraordinary manner, Into 
ſome particular perſons, who are the favourites 
of the Almighty. It is this light, according to 
them, that renders ſome men conſpicuous for 
their deep penetration into all the arts and 
ſciences, and forms the genius's of ſuch as are 
born to ſit at the helm of ſtate; and we may 
add, helps them to bring about the various revo- 
lutions that overſet whole empires, and likewiſe 
to excite the ſame confuſion in the minds of 
men, | 
This is doubtleſs no abſurd notion, nor is it 
any ways extravagant to imagine, that this light 
ſometimes diffuſes itſelf after ſuch a profuſe man- 
ner, on ſome certain number of perſons in a fa- 
mily, that its favours ſeem partially beſtowed on 
them, to the manifeſt detriment and diſadvantage 
of the reſt. This is indiſputably a very juſt re- 
mark, though not to be accounted for by phyſic, 
or aſtrology. Any perſon that will give himſelf 
but the leaſt trouble imaginable to reflect, will 
eaſily perceive, that there is a certain quantity of 
merit, as well as of temporal advantages allotted 
for diſtin& families. Kingdoms likewiſe are, 
after the ſame manner, permitted to be formi- 
dable and powerful, to flouriſh, and be maſters 
of the arts and ſciences in the higheſt perfection 
for a time, and then again, are deſtined to an ap- 
parent declenſion. And indeed all things in na- 
ture, as well as the human ſpecies, have their 
proper ſeaſons for their increaſe, maturity and 
decay. | 

It is impoſſible to keep off the revolutions of 
the laſt mentioned period of decay, and the em- 
peror Auguſtus, and Lewis the Great, king of 
France, who were ſo exactly alike in their lives 
and governments, are inconteſtible proofs of the 
truth of this aſſertion. The Gaures have a kind 
of veneration and reſpect for cocks, on account 
of their waking them ſo early in the morning, and 
reminding them, by their crowing, of the duties 
of the enſuing day. Their books recommend 
them to the favour and affect ion of the faithful. 
Theſe teſtimonies of their eſteem for this parti- 
cular animal, were tranſmitted to them, in all 
probability, by the traditions of the antient 
Perſians. 

The Primitive Perſians, as we have already 
obſerved, made uſe of no manner of temples, as 
thinking them places too circumſcribed, and be- 
low the dignity of the Supreme Being ; but when 
they were inclinable, in imitation of the Jews, 
to preſerve their conſecrated fire, it was abſo- 
tutely neceſſary that they ſhould admit of their 

——.. Pyreums. | 
found already introduced, erected a conſiderable 
number more wherever he went. Theſe conſe- 
crated fires are at preſent much in vogue amongſt 
the Gaures, and preſerved with ſo much care and 
precaution, that they are called idolators, and the 
worſhippers of fire, though without the leaſt 
grounds to ſupport the ungenerous accuſation, 
For they pay no adoration to the material fire, 
although they make uſe of that element in the 
celebration of their. divine ſervice, It 1s the 
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Zoroaſter, not ſatisfied with thoſe he || and that is, by collecting the rays of the ſun in- 


GAURES. 
deity alone whom they adore in the preſence of 
the fire, as the true ſymbol of the Divine Ma- 
jeſty. Though fire, according to the Gaures 
is the pureſt of all the elements, yet they 
look upon it only as one of God's moſt perfect 
creatures, and it is, as they imagine, his ſavourite 
habitation. When they pray, they neither make 
their addreſſes to Mithra, nor the ſun, nor fire 
but to God alone; many inſtances whereof are 
produced by the learned doctor Hide above 
quoted, from whence we may very readily infer 
that the imputations of idolary are as raſh ang 
groundleſs in Aſia as they are in Europe. 

Zoroaſter enjoined his diſciples to adore the 
deity with their faces firſt turned towards the ſun 
and then towards the conſecrated fire. It was 
the mode of worſhip among the antient Perſians 
ſays the French tranſlator of Dr. Prideaux's hi. 
tory, and this inſtitution preceded the reforma- 
tion of magianiſm. When the Perſians drew 
near to their conſecrated fires in their divine ſer- 
vice, they always approached them from the weſt 
fide, becauſe by that means their faces being 
turned to thoſe as well as the riſing- ſun, they 
could direct their worſhip towards both at the 
ſame time. This form of worſhip was dire&ly 
oppoſite to that of the Jews. For the Holy of 
Holies, wherein was encloſed the ſymbol of the 
Divine Preſence, which lay on the propitiatory, or 
mercy-ſeat, being at the weſt end of the temple 
of Jeruſalem, all ſuch as entered therein to wor- 
ſhip God, had their faces turned that way. That 
was the point towards which they conſtantly di- 
rected their divine worſhip ; but that of the 
Magi being the riſing-ſun, they always wor- 
ſhipped with their faces toward the eaſt. 

The Gaures, according to Lord, are obliged to 
turn towards the ſun at their morning and daily 
ſervice, and at nights towards the moon. For 
theſe two planets are not only the two bright lu- 
minaries of the heavens, but likewiſe two of 
God's witneſſes oppoſed to Lucifer; that is to 
ſay, the devil, or principle of evil. The prieſts 
are obliged to watch day and night to maintain 
and repair the conſecrated fire. But it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that it be rekindled after the 
pureſt manner that can poſſibly be deviſed; for 
which purpoſe they frequently make uſe of a 
ſteel and flint, or two hard ſticks, which, by 
continual friction, will in time take fire. Some- 
times likewiſe they kindle it by the lightening 
which darts down from heaven on any com- 
buſtible matter; and ſometimes again by thoſe 
Ignes fatui which frequently ariſe in marſhy 
grounds; or elſe by common fire, in caſe it is 
pure and undefiled, or with ſuch as the Banians 
make uſe of to kindle the funeral piles. But they 
haye ane other method ſtill, as noble as it is pure; 


to the focus of a burning-glaſs. 

They are ſtrictly enjoined not to touch this 
fire with ſword or knife, and they are obliged to 
feed it with the pureſt kind of wood, without the 
leaſt kind of bark upon it. They are not allowed 
to blow it with their mouths or a pair of bellows, 
for fear of the leaſt profanation ; which was for- 
merly puniſhed with immediate death ; and that 
rigorous treatment for ſuch offences continued 


till the deſtruction of the Magian monarchy py 
the 
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preſumed to approach theſe conſecrated fires with- 
out a piece of fine linen over their mouths, to 
prevent their breath from polluting the ſacred 
flames, and this precaution was always obſerved 
whenever they drew near them, or when they 
read or repeated that form of prayer which might 
properly be called the ſervice of the fire. The 
Magian prieſts, who were the proper celebrants, 
pern this ceremony with ſuch an humble 
and lowly voice, as not to be heard, or at leaſt 
underſtood by the congregation. It was a kind 
of whiſper, not unlike that practiſed by our Ro- 
man Catholic prieſts when they read low maſs. 
The language in which this office 1s wrote, 1s at 
preſent as untelligible to the Gaures as the Latin 
to ſome of our illiterate Europeans. When their 
ſovereign pontiff approached theſe conſecrated 
fires, he was waſhed From head to foot, perfumed 
and dreſſed in a veſtment as white as ſnow. After 
this he proſtrated himſelf to the very ground be- 
fore the flames, and faid his prayers with bitter 
ſighs and groans ; which are well underſtood by 
the devotees of all religions. Theſe ardent acts 
of devotion, the affectionate reſpirations of his 
ſoul, were all addreſſed to the deity; to him he 
offered up his prayers, extracted from their ſacred 
ſcriptures; and in ſhort to him alone he made 
confeſſion of his ſins, 

Theſe cuſtoms are all obſerved by the Gaures 
at this very day. Their religious devotion, ac- 
cording to Lord, is introduced by the Diſtoorc's 
ſeaſonable exhortation to the people; the ſum 
and ſubftance whereof 1s as follows, viz. That the 
celeſtial fire having been delivered by God himſelf 
to Zerrooſt, (Zoroaſter) their wiſe legiſlator; to 
whom he declared, that it was an emanation, or 
part of his own infinite virtue and excellence, 
they ought to look upon it as ſacred and divine, 
and the proper object of their profoundeſt vene- 
ration, as being a portion of the divine eſſence, 
ſince it is of the ſame ſubſtance, and that they 
ought to love and regard every object that bears 
any reſemblance of it, as the ſun and the moon, 
who are God's two aweful witneſſes, who will teſ- 
tify againſt them, if they contemn or neglect 
that worſhip, which has been enjoined them. Af- 
ter this, hg, exhorts them to aſk pardon and for- 
giveneſs of God, if, in their daily uſe of fire, 
they ſhould by accident, let fall the leaſt drop of 
water into it; or, by any inattention, careleſſneſs, 
or otherwiſe, be guilty of an impure action with 
regard to that element. | 

In ſome particular parts of the Indies, the 
faithful, who are profeſſors of Magianiſm, are 
convened or aſſembled together by the tinkling 
of a little bell. But the Gaures in Perſia are not 
allowed to give any ſuch public notices; for 
which reaſon they meet together without any ce- 
remony at the ſtated hours ; and then, according 
to the cuſtom obſerved by the Armenians of 
Zulpha, are convened only by five or fix ſtrokes 
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the Mahometans. The prieſts themſelves never 


| 


on a plank with a hammer. In their temples, in | 
ſtead of a fire they have nothing but a burning | 


votees have their mouths and ſome part of their 
faces coverech, they muſt keep, notwithſtanding, 


at an awefulUMance from their conſecrated fires : | 
But as to the prieſts, they may approach them in 


lamp. Although during divine ſervice theſe de- | 


| 
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ſuch a manner as to be able to aſkiciate, without. 


the leaſt inconvenience to themſelves, or pro- 
fanation of the fire. 


The little twigs or ſwitches which we have al- 
ready mentioned, are looked upon as an effential 


branch of the rites and ceremonies obſerved in 


their religious worſhip. Theſe rods are cut off 
with abundance of formality from one particular 
tree, which the Perſians call a Hawm, and ve 

much reſembles the Tamariſk. If no ſuch tree 
however can be found, they have immediate re- 
courſe to the pomgranate-tree. The knife made 
uſe of on this occaſion muſt firſt be ſanctified by 
a very careful ablution, and by ſeveral prayers 
pronounced in a low voice to the praiſe and 
glory of God, and of the ſacred fire. Theſe 


rods or twigs are depoſited in a caſe or box made 


for that particular purpoſe ; and whenever they 
read or pronounce any of the prayers contained 
in their Zend ; or whenever they engage in any 
other religious exerciſe whatſoever, a proper 
quantity of theſe twigs muſt be taken out, and 
laid ready before them: for theſe ſacred inſtru- 
ments are as eſſential to them on ſuch ſolemn oc- 
caſions, as to our Catholic devotees their chap- 
lets, or ſets of beads. The number of them, 
however, 1s not fixed and determined. Some 
prayers require thirty-five, and others but twenty- 
four. Five only are ſufficient for an ejacu- 
latory grace before their meals : but as they are 
of no further ſervice after the prayer, they mũſt 
be devoted to the flames. 

Though the Perſians had a peculiar veneration 
for the fire, yet they paid likewiſe ſuch an ex- 
traordinary reſpect to the three other elements, 
that ſome antient hiſtorians have charged them 
with Paying divine adoration to them all. This 
accuſation, however, is groundleſs and unjuſt. 
All their care and circumſpection in former 
times was, and ſtill is, to preſerve thoſe pure 
elements from the leaſt ſtain or pollution. They 
look upon them as ſacred, the principles and 
ſeeds of all things being, as they imagine, com- 
riſed in- them: and for that reaſon they con- 
ſtitute diſtinct conſervators for each of them, 
whoſe peculiar province it is to preſerve them 
from any intermixture or profanation. This pu- 
rity 1s the principle whereon the Gaures have 
grounded their ceremonies with relation to the 
dead, The water, however, is the element next 
in repute amongſt them to the fire. A ſcarlet and 
deep yellow are their favourite colour; and they 
make choice of them before any other in every 
thing they wear, as being, in ſome meaſure, em- 
blems or repreſentations of the fire. For the 
very ſame reaſon likewiſe, a ruby, a carbuncle, 
and a granate are much more valuable in their 
eſteem than any other precious ſtones whatever. 
Notwithſtanding this peculiar regard of theirs 
for ſcarlet, &c. it is undeniably true that their 
prieſts are obliged to be dreſt in white during 
their celebration of divine ſervice. 

The Gaures have their guardian angels for 
every month and day throughout the year, 
and to them they direct their prayers, according 


| to the forms laid down in their rituals ; but in 
| ſuch a manner as relates only. to every ones par- 


ticular functions. Here ſeems to be ſomething 
of a contradiction, becauſe it has been _— 
daken 
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taken notice of, that they acknowledge but one 


God. The truth is, like all other heathens 
altho* they acknowledge but one ſupreme God, 
yet they, at the ſame time addreſs their prayers 
ro ſubordinate beings, whom they conſider as 
mediators and interceſſors for them. This was 
the practice with the Greeks of old, as well as 
the Romans; and we may add, that it is the 
ractice with the Roman Catholics, otherwiſe, 
hy do they pray to ſaints to interceed for them 
with God ? 

New-year's day is a grand feſtival with them, 
as well as with the people in other nations. 
They likewiſe keep ſix feſtivals in commemora- 
tion of the ſix days work of creation, and each 
of theſe laſts five days ſucceſlively ; and beſides 
theſe they have a great number of lucky and 
unlucky days, being, like moſt other Heathens, 
very ſuperſtitious. Theſe Gaures likewiſe com- 
memorate their dead once every month through- 
out the year, and on ſuch occaſions they provide 
an elegant entertainment, in memory of their 
deceaſed friends and relations. This monthly 
feaſt is inſtituted and kept up by order of an ex- 
preſs injunction in the ſadder or liturgy of the 
Gaures, namely, © Remember the ſouls of your 
e departed fathers and mothers.” 

The firſt day of every month is ſet apart for 
divine worſhip, and ſo on, the eighth, fifteenth, 
&c. in the ſame manner as one our of ſeven is 
kept by the Jews, Chriſtians and Mahometans. 
The ſermons preached on thoſe days conſiſt chiefly 
of moral precepts, and exhortations to the peo- 
ple, to obſerve ſtrictly the rites and ceremonies 
of their religion. In reading their prayers they 
reſemble in their tone of voice, the Jews in their 
ſynagogues, and many of their ceremonies are 
ſimilar. In ſinging they likewiſe reſemble the 
Jews, and probably this muſt be owing to ſome 
of the Jews remaining among them, after the 
reſt returned to Jeruſalem, and rebuilt the city 
and temple under their captain Zerrababel. 

They keep ſeveral ſtated faſts, and a fort of 
abſtinence for five days ſucceſſively after each 
of them, ſo that great part of their time is ſpent 
in rites and ceremonies, On all feſtivals, each 
perſon carries a part of what he eats, to the 
temple, as an offering to the fire, and this is done 
in order to procure a bleſſing from heaven upon 
the fruits of. the earth, and ſuch other things as 
ſerve them for a ſubſiſtance. 


It is probable, they learned this cuſtom from 


the Banians, who reſide near them, for it has no 
affinity with the ceremonies of the antient Per- 
ſians. On the mornings of their feſtivals, they 
repair betimes to their ſanctuaries or temples, 
which are but mean huts, and take their victuals 
along with them. The rich diſtribute ſome part 
of their plentiful ſtore among the poor, and all 
eat ſociably in common together, like brothers. 
Their devotees never fail going once every day 
to worſhip the ſacred fires, in one or other of their 
temples, and there they confeſs their ſins to the 
prieſt, much in the ſame manner, ſays Dr. Hide, 
as is practiſed in the church of Rome. Thoſe 
who live too far diſtant from any of theſe places 
ſet apart for public worſhip, content themſelves 
with performing their acts of devotion before 
their own fires at home; and for this purpoſe, 


every Gaure carries home once in the year, a 
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lighted lamp from the ſacred fire, in the temple 
next to where they reſide, and keep it continually 
burning. 

Bodily purity is much attended to by them, 
for in that reſpect they are as ſcrupulous as the 
Jews or Mahometans; for they refuſe to eat or 
drink with any perſon who 1s not of the ſame re- 
ligion with themſelves. Whether the Gaures are 
ambitious or not, of making proſelytes, like the 
profeſſors of moſt other religions, does not ap. 
pear from any of the accounts we have of them; 
but as no temporal advantages are to be derived 
from_this profeſſion, conſequently they are but 
few in number; and Mr. Hanway tells us, that 
they are a poor deſpiſed people, who live in re- 
mote parts, and are very cruelly treated by the 
Mahometans. But notwithſtanding all this po— 
verty and many hardſhips which they ſuffer, yet 
they have the ſame love of ambition as is pecu— 
liar to other people; for they have their high 
prieſt and all ſubordinate ones, and the election 
of theſe is carried on with the ſame intrigues as 
in other countries where the emoluments are 
worth ſeeking after. None, however, can be ad- 
mitted to the prieſthood but ſons of prieſts, and 
this is one of the reaſons why all their prieſts are 
obliged to marry. All their prieſts wear long 
beards from the chin, but they ſhave their 
cheeks, and if they have whiſkers they cut them 
ſhort. Their caps terminate in a point, and the 
laps of it hang down to their neck. Their hair 
is generally long, and they are enjoined never to 
cut it, except when they go into mourning for a 
deceaſed relation. When they perform divine 
ſervice, the prieſts hold a cloth before their 
mouths, that the people may not ſee their lips 
move. 

Their upper garment is of a reddiſh colour, 
but they are poor wretched rags, ſuch as we would 
not take up in the ſtreets, It falls down from the 
neck to the calf of the legs, and is bound round 
their waiſts with a ſaſh of camels hair. This 
ſaſh or girdle is conſecrated by the high-prieſt, 
and conſidered as containing many virtues, Every 
faithful Gaure is obliged to take care of his 
girdle, for if he ſhould loſe one, he muſt neither 
eat, drink, nor ſleep, till he has purchaſed another 
from one of the prieſts, who have always ſome to 
diſpoſe of. They imagine that he who loſes his 
girdle, loſes all the bleſſings inherent in it, and 
they have a proverb, © A man without his girdle 
6 is without his bleſſing.” They begin to wear 
it when they are from twelve to fifteen years of 
age, for at that age they think they can compre- 
hend all the principles, and practiſe all the 
duties of their religion. 

The laity are enjoined to be very ſtrict and 
preciſe in their deportment, and to perform 
the duties required of them with diligence and 
application. Shame and fear, according to the 
Gaures, are the baſis and foundation of all vir- 
tues. They are commanded ſtrictly to examine, 
and weigh every thing they propoſe to undertake, 
and put nothing in execution till they are fully 
convinced of its juſtice and equity. They are 
likewiſe obliged, when they go out in a morning, 
to return God thanks for the creation of all thoſe 
animals, of what nature or kind ſoever which 
they ſee in their way, but their prieſts are ſubject 
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The MODERN RELIGION of the G AUR E S. 
Beſides the obligations they are under of being 


perfectly acquainted with all the principles in 
their religion, and all the rites and ceremonies 


uſed in divine ſervice, they muſt abſtain from 


every ſort of carnal luſts or deſires, and keep 
themſelves pure, both before God and man. 
Thus they are not to tell lies, becauſe God is 
truth, nor are they to be too curious, leſt they 
ſhould pry into things beyond their comprehen- 
fon. They muſt not touch any thing that is 
impure and polluted, and they are to oblige all 
thoſe whom they marry, to promiſe that they will 
not deviate from their religious principles; to 
attend conſtantly on divine worſhip, to habituate 
themſelves to the practice of patience, to be of a 
juſt, affable diſpoſition, and imitate as far as in 
them lies, the perfections of the deity, who is 


for ever merciful and gracious to the whole hu- 
man race, notwithſtanding their many ſins, ini- 


quities and ungrateful provocations. 

They have likewiſe an ordinance of a very pe- 
culiar nature, by which their high prieit 1s pro- 
hibited from touching any ſecular perſon, but 
more eſpecially one whom they reckon a Heretic, 
or Infidel. He is obliged to waſh himſelf and 
to put a hand to all his own neceſſary affairs, 
either as a mark of his humility and condeſcen- 
ſion, or for the better preſervation of his bodily 
purity. He is to abſtain from every thing that 
is ſuperfluous, to ſpend part of his revenues in 
alms-deeds and other works of piety, and to 
avoid all manner of extortion in collecting his 
tithes. He muſt habituate himſelf to the prac- 
tice of contemplation, ſtudy, and reflect on the 
precepts of his religion without the leaſt inter- 
miſſion, to reprove the vicious, and to ſtand in 
awe of no being, however illuſtrious and potent, 
but God himſelf. To conclude, he 1s under the 
neceſſity of _ care that the ſacred fire never 
r out, and to ſee that no perſon offers to pro- 
ane it. | | 

As the people are extremely poor, ſo they are 
obliged to uſe many expedients, in order to ſup- 
port their prieſts, who, at the beſt, are but a mi- 
{erable, wretched ſet of beings. Every devotee 
is obliged on the twenty-fifth of April to extin- 
guiſh his lamp, and pay the prieſt about the value 
of ſixpence of our money to have it re-kindled 
from the ſacred altar. The ſun and the conſe- 


crated fire, which the Gaures believe to be the | 


viſible ſymbols of the Divine Preſence, bear 
ſome affinity to that fire which the antient Jews 
made uſe of on their altars, erected for their ſa- 
crifices, and which continued till the firſt deſtruc- 
tion of the city and temple. Indeed, the ſacred 
fire in the Jewiſh temple, was always conſidered 
as an emblem of the deity, although no divine 
honours were paid to it. 

Neither the Jews of old could, nor are the 
Gaures at preſent permitted to put any but pure 
clean wood on theſe fires. There muſt be no 
bark upon the wood, nor any defilement what- 
ever. Indeed, the ſtrong conformity between 
them, may ſerve to ſhew that ſome of the Hea- 
thens, particularly in Perſia, borrowed ceremo- 
3 the Jews, which they did not under- 

and. 

At preſent their prieſts are not permitted to 
have any more than one wife, unleſs ſhe proves 


31 
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barren, and in that caſe, in order to have chil- 
dren, they may take another, but not without 
the conſent of the firſt. The Gaures are proud 
and ambitious of nothing more than that of 
having a numerous iſſue, and this they call ad- 
ding numbers to the faithful; for according to 
their notions, ſuch an increaſe of their ſtock will 
be looked upon as meritorious at the day of 
judgement, provided they are born in wedlock. 
All their marriages are performed in their places 
of public worſhip, where the prieſt joins their 
hands, prays with them; and gives them his be- 
nediction. It is a received notion among the 
Gaures, that the marriage ſtate is the moſt ho- 
nourable in the world, eſpecially when they have 


| 


children. All their marriages are performed be- 
fore the ſacred fire, and when the parties have 
Joined hands, the bridegroom gives the bride 
ſome ſmall pieces of money, as a pledge of all 
his temporal ſubſtance being hers. They are 
ordered by their religion to marry very young, 
and the women whom they take to be wives muſt 
be of the ſame ſentiments with themſelves. 

The Gaures never circumciſe, but waſh their 
children, which is a kind of baptiſm or cere- 
mony practiſed by them for the purification of 
the ſoul. The new-born infant is brought to the 
temple, and preſented to the prieſt before the 
ſun and the fire. The prieſt having taken an 
exact account of the time when the child was 
born, he then calculates what is to happen to 
him in this world. As theſe impoſtors muſt be 
often deceived, one would naturally imagine that 
ſuch circumſtances would open the eyes of the 
people, and lead them off 8 deception; but 
the great misfortune is, that where the mind is 
once bewildered with ſuperſtition, all hopes of 
reformation are loſt, and even the filly tricks 
practiſed by artful impoſtors, are conſidered as 
the quinteſſence of truth. 

The parents having declared the name of the 
child, the prieſt pronounces it aloud, and then 
pours ſome pure water upon a certain piece of 
wood, called holm. In the next place he 
ſprinkles the infant with the conſecrated water, 
and prays that it may be the means of his puri- 
fication. He then dips the child all over in the 
water, which concludes the whole of the cere- 
mony. 

When the infant attains to ſeven years of age, 
he is brought to the prieſt to be confirmed, as be- 


ing then qualified to be admitted into their 
temples. The prieſt aſks the youth a few queſ- 
tions, ſuitable to the occaſion, and teaches him a 
few prayers, which the child muſt retain in his 
memory, and repeat them, holding his mouth 
over the ſacred fire, with a cloth before both it 
and his noſtrils, leſt his breath ſhould convey any 
ſort of pollution. As ſoon as he has finiſhed his 
prayers, the prieſt gives him ſome water to drink, 
and the rind of a pomgranate to chew in his 
mouth, as an internal purification. To conclude, 
he bathes him in a tub of water, and afterwards 
binds his girdle on him; but according to Hide, 
the latter part of this ceremony is not performed 

till the child arrives at years of maturity, | 
When a Gaure is dying, his friends ſend for a 
prieſt, who, ſtanding cloſe by his ear, prays for 
him, and commends his ſpirit to the living God. 
s A A dead 
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A dead corpſe defiles the perſon who touches it, 
for which reaſon none of the prieſts muſt come 
within ten feet of it. They never bury their dead, 
becauſe they imagine it would profane and pollute 
the earth. They have round towers erected of 
ſtone, and thither they carry their dead on biers; 
within the tower is a ſtair caſe with deep ſteps 
made in a winding form, and when the bearers 
are got within, the prieſts ſcale the walls by the 
help of ladders; when they have dragged the 
corpſe gently up with ropes, they then let it ſlide 
down the ſtair caſe. During the firſt three days 
after the body has been thus diſpoſed of, the 
people firmly believe that the devil is on his watch 
and ſeeks all opportunities to torture and torment 
the ſoul, which, therefore, wings her way with al] 
oſſible ſpeed towards the celeſtial regions, in 
E to eſcape the tyranny of that malicious ene- 
my of mankind, and fiend of darkneſs. For this 
reaſon, the friends and relations of the deceaſed 
meet together at morning, noon, and night, to 
beg of God, in the moſt ardent manner, to par- 
don, and abſolve him from all his ſins. On the 
fourth day the ſoul is fixed in the place appointed 
for it, either of happineſs, or miſery, and it is 
therefore on this fourth day, that the prieſts prog- 
noſticate the future ſtate of the deceaſed. The 
method uſed by theſe impoſtors is rather ſingular, 
and different from any thing we have hitherto 
taken notice of in our accounts of other Heathen 
nations. | | 
The party deceaſed, being laid under the walls 
of the ſepulchre, with his eyes, turned towards 
the heavens, the vultures are permitted to come 
and peck at his face: the firſt part they generally 
attack is the eye, and if they ſeize at once upon the 
right, the corpſe is inſtantly carried to a white 
tower, as a proof that the ſoul is in heaven; but, 
on the contrary, if the vultures peck at the left 
eye, then the body 1s carried to a black tower, it 
being their opinion that the ſoul 1s in a ſtate of 
puniſhment. However, they are not uniform in 
this, for Ovington ſays, that before they expoſe 
a dead carcaſe to the birds of prey, they lay him 
decently on the ground, while one of the relati- 
ons goes round the village to try if he can allure a 
dog to follow him. He does all he can to bring the 
animal as near as poſſible to the-corple, for they 
Imagine that the nearer the dog comes, the nearer 
the departed ſoul is to everlaſting happineſs. But 
if the dog cannot be tempted to approach it, then 
it is conſidered as a bad omen, and they almoſt 
deſpair of his ever entering into happineſs. . . 
When the dog has performed the taſk aſſigned 
him, two prieſts, ſtanding about ten yards diſtant 
from the body, repeat a form of prayer half an 
hour in length, but they hum it over in ſuch a 
manner as hardly to give themſelves time to 
breathe, During the whole of this ceremony, the 
corpſe has a piece of paper fixed to each ear, and 
hangs over the face about three inches below the 
chin. As ſoon as the prayers are over, the corpſe 
is carried to the place allotted for its. reception, 
and all the company follow it two and two, with 
their hands devoutly cloſed. They are enjoined 
not to ſpeak a word, . becauſe their ſepulchral 
onument is a place of filence and repoſe, 
Me cannot conclude this account of theſe. ido- 
lators, without taking notice of one ſentiment 
they embrace, which indeed is in ſome meaſure 
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peculiar to all the Heathen nations we have treateq 
of, namely, the immortality of the ſoul. Strange, 
that from one extremity of the world to the other, 
even the moſt uninlighrened nations ſhould be- 
lieve the doctrine of the immortality of the ſou}, 
and yet many of thoſe who have been brought u 
under the joyful ſound of the goſpel ſhould deny 
it. This will riſe in condemnation againſt them, 
and they will be convicted at the tribunal of the 
great Judge, of all the earth, for trampling upon 
knowledge: We are ſurpriſed ſtill more, that 
there ſhould be none but learned men in the 
world fo abandoned, but learning without grace, 
and the fear of God becomes a real curſe inſtead of 
an uſeful bleſſing. | 

The above inſtances of thoſe who have the be- 
nefit of the goſpel diſpenſation, will be in the 
end a dieadtul aggravation of their guilt. Our 
Saviour ſaid it would be more tolerable for Sodom 
and Gomorrah at the day of judgement, than for 
the unbelieving Jews. And it this is to be the 
caſe and condition of thoſe Jews who lived under 
a law of carnal ordinances, how then ſhall thoſe 
eſcape who trample under foot the blood of the 
ſon of God, who crucity him a freſh, and put 
him to open ſhame. How dreadful the conſider- 
ation, that men, brought up by their parents in 
the purity of the Chriſtian doctrine, ſhould attempt 
to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem which even an ignorant 
Heathen would ſhudder at. And yet there are 
men of no {mall abilities, who have attempted to 
prove that the ſoul of man is mortal. By ſuch 
doctrines being believed, the hedges of morality 
and genuine piety are broken down, and the flogd- 
gates of protaneneſs ſet open. 

By this, many unthinking young perſons, who 
otherwiſe might have been an honour to their 
parents, and the comfort of their declining years, 
have forgot the fear of God, deſpiſed religious 
duties, plunged themſelves into diſeaſes and death, 


and been hurried down to damnation in multitudes, 


Melancholy as the ſubject is, its importance 
obliges us to dwell upon it; could thoſe unhappy 
materialiſts of whom we have been ſpeaking, be 
brought to acknowledge their own weakneſs, and 
their own wickedneſs, there might then be ſome 
hopes of a reformation, but in the mean time we 
may lament the ſhocking condition of human 
nature. Well might Dr. Watts ſay, 


Backwards with humble ſhame we look 
On our original 

How is our nature daſh'd and broke 
In our firſt father's fall. 

To all that's good averſe and blind, 
But prone to all that's ill; 

What dreadful darkneſs veils our mind! 
How obſtinate our will ! 


\ Theſe reflections do not ariſe from any ſuggeſti- 
ons of a'gloomy mind, bur really from a concern 
the author has, as far as his weak abilities will 
permit to promote the beſt intereſt of his fellow 
creatures. He is not ſo ſanguine in his hopes, 
as to imagine that it is in his power to ſtem the 
current of infidelity, but he is ſenſibly touched 
when he. finds ſome men calling themſelves mi- 
niſters of the everlaſting goſpel, and at the ſame 
time attempting to overthrow deiſm itſelf. This 
they evidently do, when they tell us that there 15 


no immortality of the ſoul, nor a future ſtate of 
rewards 
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Of the Different RELIGIONS 
F 


rewards and puniſhments. Thus they are worſe 
than the moſt illiterate Heathens, and even the 
deiſts laugh at them. They hate the croſs of 
Chriſt, they deſpiſe the goſpel; ſo that we may 
apply to them what Dr. Young ſays, 


And is there, who the bleſſed croſs wipes off, 
As a foul blot from his diſhonour'd brow ? 
If angels tremble, tis at ſuch a ſight : 
The wretch they quit, deſponding of their charge; 
More ſtruck with grief or wonder, who can tell. 


| 


Upon the whole, while we look upon the evi- 
dence of the Heathens as a collateral proof of the 
truth of our holy religion, yet we have a higher 
authority to truſt to, namely, divine wiſdom itſelf, 
Chriſt ſaid to his diſciples, 4+ Becauſe I live, you 
„ ſhall live alſo.” And we may venture to affirm, 
that as he became the firſt fruits of them that 
ſlept, ſo our bodies ſhall be raiſed up at the 
laſt day, and being joined to our precious and 
immortal ſouls, ſhall both together enjoy eternal 
happineſs. 


Of the Different RELIG1ionNs i AFRICA. 


N antient times, this country was conſidered 
[ as a third part of the terreſtrial globe, and it 

may be properly called a peninſula; for were 
it not for that ſmall tract of land running between 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, it would 
actually be an iſland. It is remarkable that in 
autient times there were many Chriſtians here, 
who had fair and flouriſhing churches, and here 
ſome of the moſt eminent Chriſtian fathers reſided ; 
among theſe were Cyprian, biſhop of Carthage; 
Auſtin, biſhop of Hippo ; and Tertullian, the fa- 
mous apologiſt. Theſe African churches con- 
tinued to flouriſh till about the middle of the 
ſeventh century, when the Arabians, under their 
caliphs, eſtabliſhed Mahometaniſm in many parts, 
ſuch as Egypt, Morocco, Algiers, &c. but at pre- 
ſent, the greater number of the inhabitants are 
idolacors. But here we find it impoſſible for us 
to inform the reader, from whence thele modern 
idolators derive their worſhip; for it bears no 
manner of affinity to that of either the Greeks, 
Romans, or Egyptians; and there- is fo little of 
the antient religion of the Ethiopians, Nigritians, 
&c. preſerved in it, that it would prove a very 
difficult taſk to trace from thoſe remains the 1dola- 
try of their deſcendants. 

Strabo has tranſmitted to us the following te- 
nets and religious ceremonies of the Ethiopians. 
* They acknowledge, ſays he, one Immortal and 

Supreme Being, who is the firſt cauſe of all 
things, and believe in another god, who is im- 
mortal, nameleſs, and wholly unknown. They 
look upon their patrons and benefactors, and 
their moſt illuſtrious perſonages, as deities, 
And they are of opinion, that kings in general 
ane the guardians of all the inferior orders and 
degrees of men, and that particular perſons 

are the protectors of their peculiar favourites, 
There are ſome perſons amongſt thoſe who 
„ dwell under the torrid Zone, that are look'd 
upon as perfect Athcilts, becauſe they deteſt 
the ſun, and curſe that radiant planet as often 
as it riſes, on account of its exceſſive heat, &c.“ 
Herodotus, aſſures us, that the Atlantes, who 
are inhahitants of the Libyan deſarts, curſe the 
jun likewiſe, becauſe he burns them, and parches 
up all their country. Purchas makes the antient 
Africans pay divine adoration to the ſun, and to 
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the fire; and they conſecrated, ſays he, divers 
temples in honour to both, and maintained their 
fire, in the ſame manner, and with the ſame care 
and circumſpection, as the antient Romans; but 
this aſſertion has no authority to ſupport it. He 
adds, that the Africans of Lybia and Numidia, 
offered up their ſacrifices, and addreſſed their 
prayers to ſome particular planets; and one part 
of the Negroes worſhipped Guighimo, that is to 
lay, the Lord of heaven. Their Pagan ſuper- 
ſtitions were afterwards improved by embracing 
the Jewiſh rites and ceremonies, which they reli- 
giouſly obſerved for a long time, till they were 
converted to the Chriſtian faith, from which they 
apoſtatized ſoon after, and ſunk into the vile im- 
poſtures of Mahomet. If therefore we may rely 
on the veracity of Purchas, who has given us this 
account, the footſteps of Judaiſm, Chriſtianity, 
and Mahometaniſm, are, in all probability, ſtill 
diſcernable in their idolatrous worſhip, It is 
probable, hkewile, that the Hottentots, who re- 
fide in the remotelt parts of Atrica, obſerve the 
Jewiſh ceremonies at this very day; for the Ger- 
man hiſtorian, - who has given us in folio, a lon 
deſcription of the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
ſeveral countries inhabited by thole people, affirms 
it for a poſitive truth: nay, it is poſſible, were 
we inclined to produce learned quotations from 
the Greek and Roman authors, we might be able 
to reconcile the ideas of the antient and modern 
Africans; but ſuch curious reſearches would ſeem 
ſo much the more needleſs and impertinent, as it is 
impoſſible to determine, in this caſe, what would 
be agreeable to, and hit the taſte of the reader. 


——— 


The Religion of the Inhabitants of Nieritia, or 


Nigeria. 


This Nigritia comprehends the ſeveral domi- 
nions of Gualata, Genehoa, Tombur, Melli, Souſos, 
Madigna, and Sanfara, and the kingdoms of Se- 
negal, Gambia, &c. Some of theſe Nigritians 
embrace the Mahometan religion, Thole of 
Gaulata, we are informed, pay divine adoration 
to fire; and as for the reſt, they cannot properly 
be ſaid to profeſs any religion at all. The in- 


habitants of Senegal, and the parts adjacent, pay 
their 


372 
their reſpects to the moon with loud acclama- 
tions, and their religious worſhip 1s celebrated in 
the hollow trunks of the moſt ſpacious trees, and 
the idols who preſide in hes temples are ho- 
noured with divers oblations, which, for the ge- 
nerality, conſiſt in beans, peas, herbs, and all 
ſorts of grain; but ſometimes, indeed, they ſa- 
crifice the blood of beaſts, This worſhip of 
theirs is under the direction and management of 
a kind of prieſts, who diſpoſe of ſeveral little 
leathern purſes amongſt theſe negroes, full of 
pieces of paper, with myſtic characters drawn 
upon them, of equal force and virtue as thoſe of 
amulets and abraxas. Theſe prieſts, as we are 
informed, contract no alliance with the laity ; 
and they are expreſsly enjoined not to marry any 
woman whomſoever, out of the ſacerdotal 
tribe. 

We are informed, likewiſe, that theſe Negroes 
acknowledge the unity and omnipotence of the 
godhead; and circumciſe their children, when 
they are about ſix or ſeven years old. But all 
the accounts we have of theſe African countries, 
are in reality very lame and uncertain, and full 
of contradictions. However, if we may give 
any credit to them, the inhabitants of Nubia were 
formerly Chriſtians, and at this very day ſome 
antique footſteps may be ſeen there of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and ſeveral of the ſaints. They baptize 
with a hot iron; or, more properly ſpeaking, 
they make an impreſſion on ſome particular part 
of the body, with that inſtrument, as an equiva- 
lent to baptiſm. The inhabitants of Gambia, 
and the parts adjacent, have retained a faint and 
imperfect knowledge of Jeſus Chriſt, whom they 
call Nabe, and of whom they ſay, that he was 
the ſon of Mary, and a great prophet. If it be 
true, they are indebted to the Mahometans for 
that idea of him. | 

The Negroes of Kaſamanſe worſhip an idol, 
by them called China ; and their prieſts, whom 
they call Aracani, carry it in proceſſion on ſome 
certain days in the year ſet apart for that ſolemn 

urpoſe. Their ſtandard, or banner, is a kind 
of white ſilk ſcarf, on which are painted ſeveral 
dead men's bones, and ears of rice, After the 
proceſſion 1s over, they depoſit the god within 
the hollow of a tree, and there make him obla- 
tions of honey, and ſuch other good things as 
they ſee convenient. This idol, or god of theirs, 
called China, is repreſented, it 1s faid, in the 
form of a faggot, or bundle of ſticks bound to- 
gether. 

The worſhip of the people of Mandigna is a 
medley, or compoſition of idolatry and Maho- 
metaniſm. Their Bexerins, who are their prieſts, 
are very much addicted to the practice and ſtudy 
of magic; and the grand Bexerin, who is, as it 
were, their ſovereign pontiff, reſides in the me- 
tropolitan city of that kingdom ; and all the 
prieſts keep ſeminaries of ſuperſtition and magi- 
cal knowledge. They diſtribute ſome particular 
billets amongſt their pupils and the people, 
which are, they pretend, infallible preſerva- 
tives from all manner of dangers and diſaſters. 
Some of them are ſo ignorant, or wicked, as to 
refuſe aſcribing the bleſſings which they receive 
to God's goodneſs : for, ſay they, if he was 
really good and gracious, he would never ſuffer 
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The RELIGION of the INHABITANTS of NIGRITIA, or NIGERIA. 


his creatures to be at ſuch trouble and fatigue to 
attain them, 

All theſe Negroes in general are polygamiſts, 
and even part with their wives whenever they 
think proper. They are under no manner of 
reſtrictions in this particular, and act without 
the guidance of reaſon in every point relating 
thereto, but in having no converſation with 4 
wife that is with child. The inhabitants of Sierra 
Leona have in all their cities or borough towns, 
a kind of boarding-ſchool or monaſtery, ſituate 
at ſome ſmall diſtance from the common dwell- 
; Ing-houſes, where the young ladies that are mar- 
| Flageable, are educated for about a year, under 
the care and conduct of a venerable old gentle. 

man, who is a perſon of rank and diſtinction, as 
well as unſpotted character and reputation. At 
the year's end, they are releaſed from their con- 
ancment, and permitted to appear, dreſſed in 
their beſt atrire, at their public ball or aſſembly, 
The relations of the young ladies likewiſe ac- 
company them to this matrimonial market, where 
there are always a crowd of young gentlemen 
preſent, to enquire into their character, and ſur- 
vey them, whilſt they are dancing to their 
Mooriſa muſic. After they have taken the ne- 
ceſſary precautions, they make choice of ſuch as 
they fancy moſt, and pay not only a valuable 
conſideration to their parents for them, but gra- 
tify their old ſuperirtendant for his extraordinary 
care and expence in their education. 

The Negroes of Senegal and the Jaloffes, ac- 
company their dead to the grave with the beat of 
drum, at the head of their funeral train; and 
all the relations, both men and women, follow 
the corpſe. When they inter their dead, they 
bury with them all the implements and utenſils 
they made uſe of when living, and afterwards 
cloſe their graves, and erect a kind of monument 
over them. The materials of the houſe, in which 


the deceaſed reſided, is, for the generality, de- 


voted to this particular ſervice, and a white flag, 
or ſtandard, in caſe he was a warrior, is always 
ſet upon the top of his monument. Theſe 
Negroes entertain a notion with reſpect to ſuch 
as are profeſſed drummers, which is very re- 
markable. They imagine, that the ground 
where they are interred immediately loſes its 
native virtue, and becomes barren; and that if 
they ſhould throw them into a river, or the ſea, 
the very fiſh would be infected, and rendered in- 
capable of ſpawning. In order to prevent ſuch 
fatal inconveniencies, if we may rely on the ve- 
racity of Dapper, they bury them in the hollow 
trunks of their largeſt trees. 

Theſe funeral rites and ſolemnities naturally 
lead us to the notions which theſe negroes enter- 


tain, with reſpe& to their ſerpents. As they 
are fully perſuaded, that their Bend and rela- 
tions are metamorphoſed into theſe reptiles 
after their deceaſe, they cannot be induced by 
any means whatever, to injure, or kill any one of 
them, though never ſo dangerous and deſtruc- 
tive : They firmly believe, that ſome perſon or 
another in their neighbourhood, would infallibl 

die upon the ſpot, where ſuch animal ſhould loſe 
its life. Several of the negroes have the art of 
charming theſe venemous reptiles, and will ven- 
ture to handle and play with them without any 
manner 


*# happieſt man. 


manner of fear or reluctance. Theſe magicians, 
likewiſe, can, by their facinations, heal ſuch per- 
ſons as have had the misfortune to be danger- 
ouſly wounded by them. In ſhort, they charm 
their very horſes, imagining that by virtue there- 


of, they ſhall run no manner of riſque in riding 


them, and that in war they will deliver them out 
of the hands of their enemies. The antients 
aſcribed much the ſame virtue to the Pſylles, 
who reſided in thoſe parts now called Barca: 
but notwithſtanding this pretended conformity, 
and the vouchers which our hiſtorians produce of 
ſpells or charms for ſoothing theſe reptiles, and 
rendering the malignity of their poiſon ineffec- 
tual, it is very probable that the ſurpriſing in- 
Auences of ſuch facinations, may be reduced to 


ſome ſecrets in nature, to which at preſent we are || 


perfect ſtrangers. ö 

The natives of Gambia bury their dead, with 
all their gold and valuable treaſures, and he who 
has the richeſt grave, is, in their opinion, the 
When the king of Guinella dies, 
twelve officers, dreſſed in party-coloured robes, 
proclaim, by found of preper inſtruments, his 
majeſty's deceaſe to all the people; whereupon 
they all ſurround the corpſe, robed in white, and 
proceed immediately to the election of a new 
ſovereign. They bathe or waſh the deceaſed all 
over; then take out his bowels, and burn them 
in the preſence of the god of their country, but 

reſerve his aſhes however, and embalm his 
1 About a month afterwards, they ſolem- 
nize the pompous funeral, and bring perfumes 
from all parts for the purification of the corpſe. 
Six perſons, dreſſed in white ſilk robes, carry him 
to the grave; and during the proceſſion there is 
a melancholy concert of Mooriſh muſic, both 
vocal and inſtrumental. The whole train of at- 
tendants, except ſuch as are princes of the blood, 
walk on foot, and they indeed are mounted on 
horſeback, dreſſed all in white, which is the uſual 
mourning with them, as well as the Chineſe. 

All his wives, moſt faithful friends and domeſ- 
tics, and even his favourite horſe, are ſacrificed 
at the grave, in order to attend him to the other 
world. We have no ſuch inſtances of loyalty 
amongſt us: neither is it to be ſuppoſed, that 
their ſubjects are ſanguine rivals in this caſe, and 
make all the intereſt they poſſibly can, to procure 
the honour of attending his majeſty in this ſolemn 
expedition; for many of them take care to ab- 
ſcond, when they find his majeſty's death ap- 
proaching. Our accounts add, moreover, that 
theſe his unhappy companions are treated with 
uncommon barbarity, even before they are ſacri- 
ficcd. But be that as it will, theſe ſavage Moors 
are not half ſo heroic and intrepid, as our antient 
Gauls and Germans were, who never ſwerved 
from their loyalty, nor ſtarted at the apprehenſions 
of attending their ſovereigns to Vahalla ; that is, 
to the other world, The latter, on the contrary, 
were ſo concerned, leſt they ſhould not arrive 
{von enough at thoſe regions of bliſs, where they 
might carouſe and indulge themſelves without 
any of the anxious cares that pall the enjoyments 
of this life, that their grandees took care to ride 
pb thither ; and for that reaſon their horſes were 

illed afterwards, and buried with their maſters. 
Is it not very ſurpriſing, that Chriſtianity, which 
gives us ſuch a delightful proſpect of a future 
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ſtate, ſhould not be able to wean us from our 
violent, or at leaſt, too fond hankering after the 
preſent? Can ſo pure and holy a religion pro- 
duce effects, ſo inconſiſtent with the 5 and 
deſign of our wiſe legiſlator? From whence can 
it poſſibly proceed ? It muſt doubtleſs ariſe from 
this, that Chriſtianity promiſes nothing but ſpiri- 
tual advantages; and promiſes of that nature 
have not power ſufficient to influence even the 
teachers and propagators of them. For, in ge- 
neral, they are ſhocked at the apprehenſions of 
death as much as any other * and in all 
probability more. It is poſſible, they may be 
more ſenſible than others of the intricacies that 
attend religious maxims. | 

The natives of Beni and Souſos, add to their 
hideous outcries and lamentations ſundry pre- 
ſents, which, when they go to a funeral, they 
carry with them, and divide into three parts or 
ſhares; one whereof is appropriated to the king's 
ſervice, another to the relations of the deceaſed, 
and the third to the party deceaſed himſelf, with 
whom it is buried. For the generality, the 
erect a hut on this occaſion, at ſome ſmall dil. 
tance from the grave, in which the relations of 
the deceaſed meet together, in order to aſk him 
what troubles and ſorrows he meets with in the 
other world, and to offer up their ſincere and 
hearty prayers to Almighty God to releaſe him 
from all his afffictions. As to the kings and 
grandees of their country, they take care to bury 
them with all the ſecrecy and precaution ima- 
ginable, and frequently conceal chem even in the 
boſom of their deepeit rivers, that no perſon 
whoſoever ſhall be able to extract, or run away 
with, the immenſe treaſures which are buried with 
them. 

They bury the kings of Sierra-Leona in the 
high-roads ; becauſe ſuch as in their life-time 
have acted 1n a public capacity, and been poſ- 
ſeſſed of the molt important poſts, ought, ac- 
cording to the notions of theſe Negroes, to ap- 


pear in public likewiſe, in ſome meaſure after 
their deceaſe. 
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The Religion of the Inhabitants of the Coaſt of 
Guinea. | 


The ſlave trade carried on in Guinea, has gi- 
ven Europeans many opportunities of making 
themſelves well acquainted with the inhabitants. 
Happy, had our merchants been as aſſiduous to 
promote the knowledge of Chriſtianity, and the 
eternal happineſs of immortal ſouls, as they have 
been to procure riches, by means that no man 
can juſtify, This melancholy ſubject has been 
conſidered in a proper point of view, by Mr. 
Granvile Sharp, a gentleman, as much diſtin- 
guiſhed for his learning, as for the moſt un- 
blemiſhed character, univerſal benevolence, and 
unaffected piety. He conſiders it in a light 
which no one ever did before, namely, that as 
Jeruſalem was deſtroyed by the Babylonians for 
their oppreſſions of the poor, ſo the continuing 
of the ſlave trade, and even encouraging it, will 
bring down the Divine judgements upon ſinful 
nations. In vain do they pretend that theſe peo- 
ple are uſed as well in the Weſt-Indies as at 
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home. This has nothing to do with the argu- 
ment, for we muſt inſiſt that no mortal has a 
right to deprive his fellow creatures of liberty, ex- 
cept for crimes. But are theſe poor Africans, 
when brought to the Weſt-Indies, inſtructed. in 
religion ? No, it is induſtriouſly concealed from 
them. Nay, it is not long ſince they were 
bought and ſold in England, like beaſts of bur- 
den. No encomiums can be too great on Mr. 
Sharp, who brought the matter to the fountain- 
head of the law, and obtained a ſolemn judge- 
ment, that no ſlave can live in England; that 
every foreigner, whether an African, or from 
any other part of the world, is free the moment 
he ſets his foot on ſhore in this country. We 
with pleaſure may add further, that the court of 
ſeſſion in Scotland, has lately given judgement 
to the ſame import as in England. 

We thought theſe things neceſſary to be pre- 
miſed, in order to make the reader the better 
acquainted with theſe people, and their religi- 
ous ſentiments; for ſome of them obſerve 
the ceremony of circumciſion, without aſſigning 
any manner of reaſon for their conduct, which, 
perhaps, may be grounded on mere neceſſity. 
But ſhould ſome certain cuſtoms be added to it, 
which are in vogue with their neighbours ; ſuch 
as preſenting the choiceſt of their fruits to a par- 
ticular god, called Belly, and to the fouls of 
their relations ; refraining from eating beef or 
veal, or any kind of ſhell-fiſh, we may viſibly 
diſcern the foot-ſteps of Judaiſm, and the Pa- 
ganiſm of the antient Egyptians. This hint, 
we preſume, is ſufficient for ſuch to draw con- 
cluſions from, as are fond of reconciling the moſt 
diſtant conjectures. 

Purchas has collected abundance of curious 
obſervations, relating to the religion of theſe 
people, and their rites and ceremonies. Not- 
withſtanding they have no books, no ſcriptures, 
nor even any civil laws for their political govern- 
ment, yet it is certain, they are not deſtitute 
of all religion, They dedicate, and ſet apart 
Tueſday for the worſhip of their Fetiches, as we 
do Sunday to the ſervice of God. This day of 
reſt is very ſtrictly obſerved in the exerciſe of 
dancing, &c. and this is likewiſe their day ap- 
Pointed for the circumciſion of their children. 
There is one of their Fetiches, it ſeems, whom 
they acknowledge ſuperior to all the reſt. When 
any one aſks them what notion they entertain of 
the Deity, they anſwer, that he 1s black, like 
themſelves; and that, inſtead of being their 
bountiful benefactor, he acts like a tyrant and an 
oppreſſor. To this our hiſtorian replied, in the 
language of a miſſionary, that God is white like 
us, 1s good and gracious, and has done great and 
marvellous things for us; that he deſcended from 
heaven to earth for our ſakes, and was crucified 
by the Jews for our ſalvation ; that after the diſ- 
ſolution of theſe our earthly tabernacles, our ſouls 
ſhall take their flight to the celeſtial regions ; 


but all this ſeemed meer cant and jargon to theſe | 


Negroes, who chiefly oppoſed the Divine Provi- 
dence, alledging, that they were no ways in- 
debted to the deity, but to the earth, the waters, 
the planets, &c. for the many bleſſings they en- 
joyed; and it is no wonder at all to hear them 
talk in this ſtrain. If we will but give ourſelves 
the leaſt time to reflect, we may eaſily diſcern the 


weakneſs and inſufficiency of ſuch arguments 
with the Negroes ; eſpecially the abſurdity of in- 
ſiſting on the whiteneſs of the God of the ChriC. 
tians, in oppoſition to their black deity. Could 
no better way be found out to confute the 
Negroes, than by recommending a God to them 
of another colour from their own ? 

The Fetickes are the particular deities of the 
Negroes ; and every one has a different ſort, ac- 
cording to the direction of their Maſoucki, that 
is, according to Ovington, who is an hiſtorian 
of veracity, the prieſts of Guinea. They aſcribe 
their good fortune, and happy deliverance out 
of all evils, to theſe Fetiches ; and were they not 
ſo illiterate as they are, one would be apt to 
imagine, that they had copied the Taliſmans of 
the Eaſtern nations, which, by virtue of their 
characteriſtics, had an influence over the works 
of nature, and could prevent an impending ſtorm 
of rain or hail, that hung over their heads, or 
any other event that they foreſaw pernicious to 
them. But in all probability, their Fetiches are - 
much the ſame as the Manitous of the Northern 
Americans, which bear a very near affinity to 
the Genii of the antients, particularly the Fauns 
and Sylvans. Theſe Negroes pay them all the 
teſtimonies of the profoundeſt reſpect and vene- 
ration imaginable; and a glaſs of palm-wine is 
poured out to their honour, and has the prece- 
dency in all their public entertainments. 

There are ſome particular birds, as alſo the 
ſword-fiſh, which they look upon as Fetiches ; 
and their trees likewiſe bear the ſame venerable 
denomination ; and ſome of them are accounted 
the guardians of their hills and mountains. They 
perform their ſacrifices at the foot of theſe trees, 
and they are fully perſuaded, that ſhould any 
one preſume to lop off one of their branches, he 
would be the immediate cauſe of the total de- 
ſtruction of all their fruits. Whenever they con- 
ſult theſe trees, as oracles, they tell us the 
Fetiche, or the devil, perhaps, aſſumes the 
ſhape of a black dog. Sometimes he does not 
condeſcend ſo far as to make his perſonal appear- 
ance, but delivers his anſwer inviſtble to human 
ſight. The high mountains that have been 
ſtruck with thunder, and ſuch hills as are ex- 
poſed to the ſame fate, are looked upon as the 
habitations of ſome of the Fetiches. The Blacks 
never preſume to approach them without ſome 
oblation in their hands; and they ſprinkle palm- 
wine, and ſtrew millet, and divers other grains 
all round about rhem. 

There are ſome particular ſtones likewiſe, like 
our land-marks, which are reckoned amongſt 
the number of Fetjches; and as they are made 
uſe of for that very purpoſe too, there is a great 
reſemblance, in our opinion, between them and 
the god Terminus, or the Terminal-Stone of 
the Romans. But ſome carping critic, perhaps, 
may ſtart an objection here, and aſk, why we 
ſhould not rather compare them to thoſe ſtones 
which they erected on their high roads for the 
direction of travellers? but, be that as it will, 
they place Fetiches before their doors, and theſe 
titular deities are made in the form of grapples, 
or hooks, which we generally make ule of to 
ſhake our fruit-trees. The Negro prieſts faſten 
theſe to the ſtone Fetiches beforementioned, 


which they tell us are as antient as the n 4 
City 
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ſelf, and afterwards diſpoſe of them to the people, 
at the beſt price they can get, for the preſerva- 
tion of their houſes. Thus much for their larger 
Fetiches ; but they have ſeveral beſides of a 
ſmaller ſize, which they carry about them, con- 
ſiſting of bawbles of little or no value, and which 
the prieſts ſell to the Blacks after a formal con- 
ſccration of them in their way. Theſe they wear 
ſometimes about their necks, and ſometimes un- 
der their arm-pits; and theſe they pray to con- 
ſtantly night and morning; to theſe they preſent 
the choiceſt morſels of every thing they eat; and 
dreſs them, in ſhort, in the gateſt attire they can 
poſſibly procure, | 

On that day which anſwers to our Sunday, the 
Blacks aſſemble themſelves together in a ſpa- 
cious ſquare, in the center whereof is a ſacred 
tree, called the tree of the Fetiche. At the foot 
thereof they fet a table, which 1s embelliſhed 
below with boughs, wreathed in the form of 
crowns. The table is covered with palm-wine, 
rice, millet, &c. in order to drink and eat after 
their ſervice is over, in honour of their Fetiches. 
The whole day is ſpent in dancing and capering 
round the tree of the Fetiche, and in ſingin 
and drumming upon divers inſtruments of braſs: 
The prieſt frequently fits near the center of the 
place before a kind of altar, on which he offers 
up ſome ſacrifices to the Fetiches; and ſome men, 
women, and children fit promiſcuouſly round the 
celebrant, who reads or pronounces a kind of 
homily to them. At the concluſion, he takes a 
whiſp of ſtraw, twiſted hard, which he dips into 
a pot full of ſome particular liquor, in which 
there is a ſerpent. He either beſmears, or 
ſprinkles the children with this holy water, mum- 
bling over them a certain form of words, and he 
- obſerves the ſame ceremony with reſpect to the 
altar, and afterwards empties the pot ; and then 
his aſſiſtants cloſe the ſervice with ſome inarti- 
culate, unintelligible ſounds, loud acclamations, 
and clapping of hands. On this ſolemn day they 
waſh their faces and bodies with more care and 
pains than on any other ; for they practiſe ablu- 
tions. They waſh themſelves every morning, 
and afterwards draw white lines upon their faces, 
with a piece of earth, like chalk, or lime, as 
acts of devotion, performed in honour of the 
Fetiche. The prieſt, attended by two women, 


frequently repairs to the tree of the Fetiche, in | 


order to accompliſh his magical incantations ; 
at the foot whereof there appears, as we are in- 
formed, a black dog, who anſwers all his inter- 
rogatories. | g 
This is the nature of their oracles, and if, for 
inſtance, the king is diveſted of his prerogative, 
or defrauded in his cuſtoms, he has recourſe to 
the tree, which he looks upon as his Fetiche, 
and he preſents it with ſomething to eat and 
drink, as a kind of oblation. The prieſts ap- 
proach the. tree afterwards, in order to intreat it 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, to reſolve their 
queries. In order to ſucceed in theſe important 
enquiries, they erect a ſmall pyramid of aſhes, 
in which they plant a bough of the tree; after 
that, they take a pot full of water, drink a 
draught of it, and then ſprinkle the bough. 
This ceremony is attended with a certain form 
of words, mumbled over amongſt themſelves, 
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which, in all probability, are very myſterious; 
Having proceeded thus far, they ſprinkle the 
bough a ſecond time, and beſmear their faces 
with ſome of the aforeſaid aſhes, and ſoon after 
this, as they aſſure us, the Fetiche, or the devil, 
delivers his final anſwer. Tr 

Villault de Bellefond has given us a deſcrip- 
tion of another ſacrifice of theſe Blacks, dedi- 
cated to one of thoſe evil; or miſchievous Fe- 
tiches, which we have already mentioned. I ſaw; 
ſays he, a man and a woman at the door of a 
certain houſe in one of their cantons, or pro- 
vinces, who had killed a chicken; and were 
draining its blood upon ſome leaves, which they 
had ſtrewed upon the ground; and when the 
blood would drop no longer, they cut it all in 
pieces, looked wiſhfully at the leaves, and turn- 
ing one toward the other, kiſſing their hands, 
cried out, © Mecuſa, Mecuſa, Mecuſa ; Be pro- 
pitious to us, be propitious to us.” I would not 
interrupt them during the ceremony ; but after 
all was over, I begged they would inform me of 
what they had been doing. The Fetiche, they 
ſaid, of that diſtrict, had moſt ſorely beaten and 
abuſed them, and that therefore they had been 
providing ſome victuals for him, in order to ap- 
peaſe his vengeance. This Fetiche was nothing 
but a tile, wound round about with ſtraw. 1 
broke the tile, and planted a crucifix in the room 
of it. The author of this narrative ſerved all 
the Fetiches in the ſame diſreſpectful manner, and 
ſubſtituted croſſes in their room, after he had 
convinced the Blacks, that a chicken ſo ſacrificed, 
was not food for any mortal, as they vainly ima- 
gined. He exhorted them, likewiſe, if ever this 
Fetiche ſhould attempt to moleſt them again, to 
take ſome little crucifixes, and kiſs them, and 
then make the ſign of the croſs; and many of them 
liſtened to his wholeſome admonitions, and ex- 
changed their Fetiches for croſſes. 

Our zealous traveller reſolved to puſh the re- 
formation he had thus happily begun, till fur- 
ther. I got a guide, ſays he, to conduct me to 
their Fetiche major, which was erected on the 
plain, and ſet apart for the celebration of their 
ſacrifices. This idol was a large ſtone covered 
with earth, which I firſt cleared off, and then 
broke above five hundred hooks or grapples 
which were about it; after this, I applied my- 
ſelf to one of their prieſts, and aſked him whe- 
ther he had any Fetiches to diſpoſe of. He re- 
plied, that I had one, meaning one of the afore- 
{aid hooks which I had taken away, and that he 
expected to be paid for it. I prevailed on him to 
go with me to the before-mentioned Fetiche ma- 


Jor ; and when he perceived that I broke it down, 


he immediately aſſembled all his fellow prieſts 
together, and informed them of what I had done; 
who unanimouſly cried out, that it was the 
greateſt miracle in the world that I was not ſtruck 
dead upon the ſpot. In order to make you am- 
ple reſtitution, ſaid I, I plant here this croſs ; and 
if any one of you preſumes to touch or approach 
it, unleſs with aweful reverence, and on your 
bended knees, he ſhall die that very moment. 
They ran back howling to their reſpective apart- 
ments, in the utmoſt diſorder and confuſion. It 
muſt be ſuppoſed, that this zealous reformer 
added more inſtructions to his outward perform- 


ance, 
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ance, without which, the Blacks would have 
added profanation to idolatry, and looked upon 
croſſes as more formidable Fetiches than their 
own. What other idea could theſe ignorant and 
idolatrous people entertain of two pieces of 
wood, the innate virtues whereof are perfectly un- 
known to all the world, but Papiſts. | 

Their prieſts follow no manner of employment, 
but are entirely maintained and ſupported by 
their Lay-blacks, who are as benevolent and 
liberal to them as poſſibly they can, in order to 
ingratiate themſelves into their favour, and be 
remembered by them in their prayers. In return 
for their civility, they ſell theſe Blacks ſuch 
Fetiches as they have bleſt, or conſecrated, by a 
ſolemn touch of the tree of the Fetiche. The 
dreſs of theſe prieſts, according to the deſcrip- 
tion given of it by Villault de Bellefond, very 
much reſembles a coat of armour, made of ſerge, 
or coarſe linen. They wear a ſcarfe round their 
waiſte, embelliſhed with little parched bones of 
chickens, which, ſays he, bear a very near affinity 
to the little ſhells, or trinkets of the pilgrims of 
St. Michael. The other parts of their body are 
entirely naked, and they wear garters about their 
legs, made of the bark of the tree of the 
Fetiche. 

As to their ceremony of taking a ſolemn oath, 
we ſhall give you an account of it in the words of 
the author before quoted, who was an eye-witneſs 
of the ſolemnity. A Moor, that had been taken 
in cuſtody, on ſuſpicion of theft, was brought 
before the Mooriſh general, in order to take his 
ſolemn oath, and eat up, as they call it, his Fetiche. 
I had a great inclination, ſays he, to ſee this ce- 
remony ; and in the firſt place I obſerved that a 
ſlave brought in a large bunch of thorns and 
briars in a baſket. Theſe prickles were covered 
with leather, and in the middle of them was a 
ſmall quantity of tallow, wax, feathers of parrots, 
bones of boiled chickens, the feathers of their 
own country bird, called the Fetiche, &c. all 
which mixed up together, compoſe a Fetiche, 
which they are obliged to eat; and if they do 
not burſt, they are diſmiſſed and looked upon as 
falſly accuſed. One of their prieſts, who was 
then preſent, declared he had made it the ſtrongeſt 
he poſſibly could, and told the Moor, that if he 

roved perjured, he would die the moment he 
wallowed down his Fetiche. The oath conſiſts 
likewiſe in drinking a draught of a particular 
liquor, extracted from ſeveral drugs and herbs, 
which are an eſſential part of the Fetiche. They 
have alſo another ceremony, which is ſometimes. 
practiſed for the atteſtation of a truth ; and con- 


ſiſts in daſhing their foreheads againſt the feet, 


breaſt, and arms of the perſon who demands ſa- 
tisfaction, pronouncing withal a particular form 
of words three times ſucceſſively; and clapping 
their hands, ſtamping with their feet upon the 
ground, and in fine, leaving their Fetiches upon 
the very ſpot. | 

When the Negroes of Cabo de Monte enter 
into any treaty, they cut the throats of ſeveral 
hens, or chickens, drink up part of the blood of 
them, and preſent the . to the other party; af- 
terwards they order the fowls to be dreſſed, with 
which they regale themſelves and their new allies, 
To .complete and cement this happy union, 


they ſhare the bones, which are carefully pre- 
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ſerved on both ſides, as a memorial of their con- 
tract; and when at any time a rupture happens 
on either ſide, they who are aggrieved, ſend their 
bones to the others, to intimate, that they have 
forfeited their honour, by a ſhameful neglect of 
their engagements. 

When the Negroes, who live between Cabo 
Formoſo and Amboſine, take an oath, in order 
to acquit themſelves from any ſcandalous impu- 
tation, they cut or ſcarify one of their arms, and 
afterwards ſuck the blood out of the wound. In 
order to procure ſucceſs in their fiſhing, and in- 
gratiate themſelves into the favour and affection 
of their Fetiche, they throw rice, millet, and 
divers other grains into the ſea; and in hopes of 
finding a plentiful ſtore of gold, they allure him 
with ſacrifices, which conſiſt in ſtrewing divers 
ſorts of eatables all round their mountains, and 
their conſecrated trees. After their ſeed-time is 
over, they burn the brambles which they find in 
their fields, with abundance of ſolemnity. This 
ceremony conſiſts in ſinging, dancing, and pour- 
ing palm-wine into the fire, in honour of their 
Fetiche ; and the anniverſary of their king's co- 
ronation is one of their moſt ſolemn feſtivals, 
This day is called the feſtival of the Fetiches, 
and his majeſty invites all his court to a ſump- 
tuous entertainment; and they, as an acknow- 
ledgement of the favour, make him ſeveral very 
conſiderable preſents. The feſtival opens with 
ſacrifices, and concludes with all manner of riot 
and licentiouſneſs. 

The creation of a peer, or nobleman, is like- 
wiſe another very remarkable holiday. Such 
young gentleman, in order to diſcharge himſelf 
from his ſoccage, is obliged to make a preſent 
to all the nobility in general, of a dog, a ſheep, 
and a cow; and the feſtival opens with an ele- 
gant collation, The populace reſort in crowds 
to the place appointed for the ſolemnization of 
it; ſome either beating their drums, or jingling 
their bells, and others armed with their javelins 
and bucklers, having their faces and bodies be- 
ſmeared all over with yellow paint. Thither 
likewiſe the peer, thus to be created, is carried 
in ſtate, ſeated in a kind of litter, with two ſlaves 


crouching under his feet, and attended by ſeve- 


ral young Negroes of diſtinction. A little page 
carries a Chair for him to fit on, when he 1s 
obliged to ſpeak upon any particular occaſion ; 
and the nobility who go thither to congratulate 
him on his happy advancement, take a wad of 
ſtraw, and lay it under his feet, which is looked 
upon as a teſtimony of the profoundeſt venera- 
tion and reſpect. The court ladies, likewiſe pay 
all due honours to the ſpouſe of this new created 
peer: as for inſtance, they dreſs her to the belt 
advantage, adorn her head with little golden 
Fetiches, hang a gold chain about her neck, 
preſent her with a horſe's tail, to make uſe of as 
a fan, which they beſmear all over with white 
paint, and throw ſalt into her lap. When the 
whole aſſembly are ſeated in the order generally 
obſerved amongſt them, a cow is introduced in 
triumph by abundance of nobility dancing and 
ſinging in the proceſſion. The beaſt is after- 
wards faſtened to a ſtake, and ſurrounded by a 
multitude of Blacks, who beat their drums, and 
play upon divers inſtruments of Mooriſh mulic ; 


whilſt others, more ſprightly and active, 2 2 
an 
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The ladies likewiſe amuſe themſelves much 


after the ſame manner;. for it is their peculiar | 


province to attend the new created peer and his 
ſpouſe to their chariot, and air them, throwing 
flour in their faces as they go along; and in the 
evening they conduct them home in abundance of 
pomp and grandeur. In ſhort, the feſtival con- 
cludes with the ſacrifice of the cow, which 1s 
divided amongſt the whole aſſembly, the new- 
created peer and his wife only excepted; for 
ſhould they partake of the leaſt ſhare of it, they 
would infallibly die at the year's end. However, 
they carry the head away with them, and after 
they have painted it with ſundry colours, adorn 
ic with little Fetiches, and hang it up in their 
houſe, as a public memorial of their dignity and 
advancement. Moreover, the Mooriſh nobility 
never fail to celebrate likewiſe the anniverſary of 
their admittance. On that day the head of the 
cow is dreſſed in the moſt elegant manner, and 
expoſed by every one to public view. They have 
another feſtival-day, on which the nobility, to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves from the populace, paint 
their bodies all over with white and red ſtreaks, 
and hang about their necks ſome little garlands, 
wreathed with ſtraw and a variety of greens. 

Villault de Bellefond afſures us, that the 
Negroe women hang round the necks of their 
infants, little trinkets of gold, ſtrung with the 
ſhreds of the Fetiche-tree, in order to ſecure and 
protect them from all diſaſters. And moreover, 
adds he, in proportion as they advance to the 
age of four years, they twiſt round their legs and 
arms ſeveral little ſprigs wreathed circular, like 
rings, which they purchaſe of their prieſts, as 
preſervatives againſt all misfortunes. Purchas, 
on the credit of ſome travellers, tells us, that 
they dreſs the bodies of their little children with 
bandages made of bark, which they embelliſh 
with a variety of Fetiches, being firmly per- 
ſuaded, that after ſuch prudent precautions, the 
devil can touch no part of them ; and beſides, 
they look upon them as highly ſerviceable to ſup- 
ply their want of ſtrength. It is alſo a common 
cuſtom amongſt them to circumciſe both ſexes, 
and this ceremony is performed with abundance 
of ſolemnity, when their male children are about 
ſixteen years of age. At ſuch times they make 
bonfires, and ſing and dance at the celebration of 
this joyful feſtival. But above all, the Negroes 
take peculiar care to be furniſhed with a ſufficient 
quantity of proviſions of all ſorts, that the foul 
fiend or evil ſpirit, may have wherewithal to re- 
gale himſelf, and not be at leiſure to incommode, 
or injure their children ; but this is doubtleſs all 
artifice and prieſtcraft. 

As to their nuptial ceremonies, we ſhall in the 
firſt place give an extract from Bellefond. As 
loon as their young men are able to get their 
livelihood, their parents, ſays he, begin to think 
of ſettling them in the world, and finding out 
luch wives as may be moſt ſuitable to their incli- 
nations. If both parties approve of each other, 
the maiden is demanded in form, and the parents 
meet together, attended by a prieſt, who pre- 
{ents them with ſeveral Fetiches, and makes the 
molt ſolemn proteſtations before all the company 
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and divert the company with their warlike exer- | 


— 


join hands. 


377 
then preſent, of love and conſtancy to her in- 
tended huſband; after which they reciprocall 
The bridegroom, however, binds 
himſelf by no farther obligations, and the whole 
ceremony conſiſts in nothing more than what is 
here mentioned. Although polygamy is in vogue 
amongſt them, the wife thus married, is looked 


| Upon as the only perſon who has a legal right and 


title to her huſband ; and, moreover, if we may 
credit our traveller, the huſband cannot take 
a ſecond wife, without the free conſent of the 
firſt. His ſupernumerary wives are, properly 
ſpeaking, no better than concubines, and only 
lie with him alternately, according to their 
priority of marriage ; but his lawful wife lies 
with him three nights ſucceſſively. 

The young man's father gives him no manner 
of portion; he has nothing to truſt to but what 
he earns by his own induſtry and application to 
buſineſs, and depends entirely on his own in- 
genuity for the ſupport of his family. The 
young woman's portion ſeldom amounts to 
more than ſix or ſeven crowns, or thereabouts. 
Sometimes, indeed, there is an additional pre- 
ſent of a young ſlave, to wait on the new- mar- 
ried couple ; and as ſoon as the true and lawful 
wife begins to grow old, the favourite concubine 
aſſumes her place. From that time, the for- 
mer becomes a meer domeſtic ſervant, takes 
care of the houſe only, and concerns herſelf 
about none of her huſband's other affairs all 
the remainder of her days. 

Adultery is puniſhed by a mul&, or an amer- 
ciament; and if the wife proves unchaſt, ſhe is 


immediately divorced. If ſhe is only ſuſpected, 


ſhe is obliged, in order to clear her innocence, 
and juſtify her conduct, to ſwear ſolemnly by 
her Fetiche, and eat a ſmall quantity of ſalt, or 
drink a ſmall potion of particular liquid. She 
never preſumes, however, in caſe ſhe is conſcious. 
of her guilt, to take ſuch oath, firmly believ- 
ing, that the Fetiche would reſent the affront, 
and deſtroy her that very moment for her perfidy 
and profaneneſs. 

As to their funeral ſolemnities, they waſh their 
dead, and lay them afterwards in a kind of cof- 
fin, made either of oziers, the bark of trees, 
or bulruſhes ; and this coffin 1s, properly ſpeak- 
ing, no better than a large baſket. The rela- 
tions, friends, and neighbours of the deceaſed 
repair to his houſe, and there with ſighs, ſobs, 
and tears, beg of him to declare the true cauſe 
of his departure. After that, they dance and 
ſing ſeveral doleful ditties; then take a ſolemn 
tour round his houſe, and make a hideous noiſe 
with their frying-pans and kettles. During this 
ceremony, a female friend goes a begging from 
houſe to houſe, in behalf of the deceaſed, and 
purchaſes, with the voluntary contributions ſo 
raiſed, an ox, or a ſheep, for the prieſt, who at- 
tends on this occaſion, in order to oblige and 
gratify the particular Fetiche, who is to uſher 
the deceaſed into the other world. The prieſt, 
after he has ſacrificed the beaſt, thus preſented 
to him on the behalf of the deceaſed, ſheds its 
blood in honour of all his Fetiches, which are 


after this ranged all in order, cloſe by one ano- 


ther, the largeſt in the center, each furniſhed 
with his bumper, and adorned with corals, beans 
5 C and 
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and feathers. At the ſame time, his near relations 
kill a hen, with the blood whereof the prieſt 
ſprinkles all theſe Fetiches, and his wives or rela- 
tions dreſs this Zowl, and ſerve it up to them in 
form. After this, the prieſt puts on a collar, com- 
poſed of particular herbs, and begins his magical 
incantations, by muttering a parcel of obſcure 
myſtic terms ; then he takes ſome water, or palm- 
wine in his mouth, and ſquirts it upon the Fetiches, 
In the next place, he takes a ſmall quantity of 
thoſe herbs whereof the collar is compoſed, and 
moulds them into the form of a little ball, which 
he paſſes and repaſſes twice or thrice together 
through his legs. During the performance of this 
ceremony, he pays his reſpect to the old Fetiches, 
and after a ſolemn manner takes his leave of them. 
He continues to ſqueeze, and mould the reſidue 
and remainder of the herbs between his hands, and 
after he has mixed them with the tallow and 
greaſe of the old Fetiches, throws the whole into 
one large maſs or lump, which he daſhes againſt 
his own face, and afterwards divides it into ſmal] 
parts or parcels, which he ſtrings upon the bark of 
the ſacred tree, and diſtributes amongſt the com- 
pany; the remainder of the maſs is interred with 
the deceaſed, and looked upon as the guardian 
Fetiche, that attends him on his journey to the 
other world. 

After all theſe preliminary ceremonies, the de- 
ceaſed is expoſed for half a day to public view, 
having his head muffled up, and his hands ſpread 
open. Afterwards, the women convey him to the 
grave; the burial of the dead being their 9 5 
lar province, and all his female neighbours follow 
the corpſe, which is carried after the manner here 
deſcribed. The men never attend the funeral, 
unleſs the party deceaſed is to be conveyed to ſome 
other town; for they are extremely ambitious of 
being buried where they were born; and in that 
caſe, the men wait on him rank and file. As ſoon 
as the corpie is arrived at the ourying-ground, 
they make a grave for it of about four or five feet 
deep, and there they lay him, and cover him up 
ſo cloſe and ſo careful with wood, that not the leaſt 
duſt of earth can poſſibly touch him. His fa- 
vourite wife throughs his Fetiches over him, lays 
the greateſt part of the implements, or tools of 
his trade or occupation by his ſide, and if there 
was any thing beſides which he had a peculiar re- 
gard for, that is generally added to oblige him. 
All things thus adjuſted, the aſſiſtants walk in pro- 
ceſſion round the grave, and with hideous lamen- 
tations take their laſt farewell of him, and when 
the corpſe is depoſited in the grave, the women 
that interred him, crawl over it backwards and for- 
wards; after this, they riſe, and return home, 
where they ſpend the remainder of the day in 
drinking and other agreeable amuſements. Over the 
tomb they erect a little pent-houſe, and no one 
ever offers to meddle with the proviſions or pre- 
ſents which are made the dead, and laid with them 
in their graves, except their ſextons, and ſuch 
perſons as are employed in their interment, who 
are allowed to: take from thence their cuſtomary 
fees, and they furniſh their dead with a new ſtock 
of proviſions once a year. 

When their king dies, they expoſe him to pub- 
lic view for ſeveral days together; and during all 
that time, they wait on him with the ſame atten- 
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tion and reſpect, as if he were alive: But when he 
begins to ſmell and be offenſive, ſome of his ſlave 
convey. him away, and inter him in ſome ſecret 
place, with all his Fetiches, his fire-arms and other 
warlike trophies, and ſuch proviſions as they {ee 
moſt convenient. Whilſt theſe flaves are thus 
privately employed in the interment 'of his ma- 
jeſty, the populace make it their buſineſs to mur- 
der ſeveral women, maids, boys and {laves, to ac- 
company their deceaſed monarch in his journey to 
the other world. They are cut off, however, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, by ſurpriſe ; that their untimely 
death, we preſume, may ſcem the leſs terrible and 
ſhocking to them. The bodies of theſe his new 
attendants are buried with him, and their heads 
are ſtuck upon poles all round his Mauſolcum, 
while two guards ſtand centinels to ſecure his fune- 
ral properties and proviſions. 

They pretend to protect themſelves with their 
Fetiches, and large braſs collars as thick as their 
arms, which they imagine are capable of charm- 
ing, or warding off the blows of their enemies. 
Every individual perſon, man, woman, or child, 
ruſh into the field of battle; for it is an eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom among them to leave the houſe empty on 
ſuch emergent occaſions. Nay, when they are ap- 
prehenſive of bloody engagements, they ſet fire 
to all their towns, villages, and habitations, under 
the ſpecious pretence, that by ſuch means they 
ſhall deprive their enemies of the advantages 
they might reaſonably expe& of their proving 
victorious, and to prevent their ſoldiers from think- 
ing of, or longing for, home. They ſell as ſlaves, 
all thoſe whom they take priſoners, and they eat 
the dead bodies of their enemies whom they kill 
in battle. All crimes, let them be of ever ſo at- 
trocious a nature, may be compounded for the pay- 
ment of a ſmall fine; but if the perſon cannot pay 
that, his head is cut off and his body quartered. All 
theſe parts of the body are given to the relations 
of the deceaſed, who boil the head, and put ir up 
near their Fetiche or idol, and the women, having 
bathed the quarters with their tears, bury them in 
their gardens, 

Theſe people are, perhaps, ſunk as low into 
idolatry as any we have yet mentioned, nor is it 
enough to ſay, they are ignorant of the true God; 
for even with reſpect to their own idols, they have 
the moſt unworthy notions. They aſcribe to them 
no other attributes than ſuch as are even degrad- 
ing to human nature, and far beneath the dignity 
of a man. How can they imagine, that an inani- 
mate being can ſupply their wants, alleviate their 
afflictions, inſpire them with knowledge, preſerve 
them through life, or make them happy in eter- 
nity ? The moſt accompliſhed man in the world 
muſt know himſelf to be a dependent being, and 
conſequently muſt look to ſome ſuperior being, as 
an object of worſhip. But here we find men pay- 
ing divine adoration to what they trample on in 
the ſtreets, what is toſſed about from place to 
place: but this is a Ged. | 

We ſhall conclude this article in the words of 
St. Cyprian, biſhop of Carthage, who was him- 
ſelf a native of Africa, and ſuffered death for the 
goſpel. ©. Idolatry is the mother of all debau- 
chery, to throw a ſnare not only before Chriſtians, 
but even to corrupt moral Heathens. Ir flatters 
them with falſe promiſes, amuſes them with falſe 
hopes, 
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hopes, and ſeduces them by a kind of bewitching 
magic. The devil is the author of it, who, in 
order to give it a more promiſing appearance, joins 
with it all ſuch lewd entertainments as are agree- 
able to the ſenſes, but deſtructive to the ſoul. 


Y 
„ 


Of the Religion of the Natives of Benin, Ardra, 


- Sc. 


Theſe people are, perhaps, in ſome things more 
ſuperſtitious, more ignorant, and more barbarous 
than any we have hitherto mentioned. It is true, 
they acknowledge one Supreme Being, but at the 
ſame time, they worſhip many ſubordinate ones. 
Nay, it is even aſſerted, that they worſhip the devil, 
but this we imagine, is nothing more than what is 
common to thoſe Heathen nations, where it is be- 
lie ved there are two principles, one good and one 
evil. This notion ſeems to have taken its riſe 
from the conſideration of virtue and vice in the 
world. This induced ſome Epicurean, or rather 
Atheiſtical philolophers to ſet up two gods, the 
one in oppoſition to the other; and we are ſorry 
to find that too much of this prevails even amon 
thoſe who bear the name of Chriſtians. Theſe 
conſiderations naturally bind us to draw a vell 
over the weakneſs of theſe people, and to pity 
their ignorance, becauſe they have not an oppor- 
tunity of being better acquainted with what re- 
lates to their eternal happineſs. 

All of theſe people have their Fetiches, and a 
prieſt, who is a ſort of a father confeſſor, and who, 
at all times, undertakes to give them advice con- 
cerning any thing of a doubtful nature, which 
he does by conſulting their oracle. 

To carry on the deception as much as poſſible, 
the prieſts pretend that their idols, or Fetiches, 
ſpeak to them audibly, and for that purpoſe they 


have a pipe fixed to the idol, and to it they apply 


their ear, after they have offered up ſacrifices. 
They have ſome feint idea of the day of judge- 
ment, and they imagine that the ſouls of the de- 
ceaſed take cognizance of every thing here below, 


and for that reaſon they offer up to them their 


moſt ſolemn vows, prayers, and oblations. 

Whenever they purſue the chace, or engage in 
any undertaking whatever, they take particular 
care to make ſome ſort of oblation to the ſouls of 
their decenſed relations. They likewiſe make 
ſumptuous entertainments in honour of the dead, 
eſpecially of their neareſt and deareſt kindred, who 
are the protectors, in their opinion, of their fami- 
lies; for to ſpeak in their own language, every 
foul is the guardian of its own relations, and it is 
for that reaſon that their kings never enter upon 
any projects till they have firſt invoked the ſouls 
of their anceſtors. _ 

They imagine that theſe ſouls or ſpirits, gene- 
rally reſide in the woods, and ſuch as are afflicted 
either in body or mind, reſort to thoſe ſolitary re- 
treats, and there moſt humbly implore their aid 
and aſſiſtance. As for temples or chapels, or in- 
deed any ſtructures for public worſhip they have 
none. All their public meetings for worſhip are 
in the woods next adjoining to their huts, and 
there they offer up their ſacrifices, and make their 
oblations to the ſpirits of the deceaſed. 

All theſe Heathens practiſe the rite of circum- 
ciſion, and indeed it ſcems to be univerſal through- 
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out Africa, but they have no fixed time for per- 
forming the ceremony. Some does it wiiile they 
are infants, and others not till they are getting 
towards years of maturity. Every family has its 
own particular Fetiche or idol, and their prieſts 
attend them as often as they think proper. When 
a Negro is fallen ſick, he ſends for his prieſt, who 
is called the Fetiſſero, who offers up ſome facri- 
fices in his behalf, ſprinkles the Fetiche belonging 
to the family with the blood of the victum. In 
general, their ſacrifices are offered up once every 
ſix months, and on ſuch occaſions, the prieſts, who 
are the moſt arrant impoſtors in the world, pre- 
tend to make the people believe that the idol ſpeaks 
to them, and gives them a gracious anſwer. As 
for the dead, they are of opinion that none but thoſe 
who die in battle will ever be raiſed again, and 
this notion 1s inculcated in order to make the men 
regardleſs of danger, and ſtrangers to fear, 

The natives of Biafara offer up all they have, 
even their molt darling infants, to the devil; and 
they are extremely addicted to the ſtudy and prac- 
tice of the black art, and all magical incantations; 
flattering themſelves, that by thoſe myſterious 
operations they can influence the elements, and all 
the products of nature. When we talk here of 
the devil, we do not mean that evil ſpirit, which 
our Chriſtian divines treat of; but a thing, a be- 
ing, a ſpirit only, which we are at a loſs to define, 
or give any adequate idea of; but in all probabi- 
lity it may be the ſole object of ſome people's 
worſhip, and frequently is no more than a chimera 
of their prieſts invention, or a ſtr ng impulſe, or 
deluſion of their own diſtempered imagination. 

We ſhall here amuſe our readers with one par- 
ticular cuſtom, which is as idle as it is extrava- 
gant; and 1n all probability, extremely painful, 
The natives of Rio- Real, and the parts adjacent, 
as alſo the Negroes of Ardra, decline the cere- 
mony of circumciſion with reſpect to their females, 
as well as ſeveral] others amongſt the Africans, 
but have ſubſtituted another in the room of it, 
which is much more incommodious and unealy. 
Abour the time that their daughters arrive at the 
age of matrimony, they lodge a ſmall wooden 
inſtrument, plentifully ſtored with emmets, within 
their pudenda, which they frequently ſhift, leſt in 
time thoſe little inſects ſhould loſe their innate 
quality, and not be able to ſting with that pun- 
gency as required. This ſevere kind of proba- 
tion continues near three months, nor is left off 
till they have qualified them for the marriage-bed. 
As to the myſterious circumciſion of the Negro 
women, we ſhall treat of it hereafter in another 
paragraph. | | 

The Negroes of Cabo de Monto, and the parts 
adjacent, have nothing very remarkable in their 
nuptial ceremonies, except that the preſents which 
a young lover makes to his miſtrels, are looked 
upon as an earneſt, and give him a kind of righr 
and title to her. For inſtance, if a virgin is too 
young, and not altogether marriageable, her lover 
may retain her by proper preſents. If he has none 
to give her, he may work for her, build her a hut, 
and manure her ground for her. In caſe his miſ- 
treſs is independant on any of her relations, and 
perfectly diſengaged, it is cuſtomary for the gal- 
lant to invite her to his own houſe, and for her to 
accept of the offer, though with abundance of 
ſeeming modeſty and reluctance; after which, ſhe 

grants 
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grants him the laſt favour for ten or twelve nights 
together, before ſhe inſiſts upon the preſent which 
is to bind their engagement. If a ſon proves the 
reſult of their amorous interviews, the father pro- 
vides for him; if a daughter, ſhe is entirely left to 
the care and conduct of the mother. Such 
love-adventures as theſe prove of no ill conſe- 
quence, are no manner of prejudice or diſap- 
pointment to the fair ſex; for, maids or not 
maids, they never fail of finding huſbands. 
What a world of noiſe and confuſion ſhould we 
prevent, were we licenſed to carry on ſuch a free 
trade ; were weentruſted for a week or a fort- 
night together, with ſuch ſtaple commodities, 
by way of probation, before we ſtruck an ablo- 
lute bargain, and paid down the purchaſe-mo- 
ney! 

If the lover, after trial, finds his miſtreſs to 
his taſte, and for his turn, he makes his appli- 
cations to her parents in form, and ſends her 
ſome ſuitable preſents. She accepts of them, in 
cale ſhe approves of her bed-fellow, and if not, 
returns them directly. 

The naming of an infant is performed with 
abundance of ſolemnity; and the ceremony is 
generally performed betimes in the morning, 
when the child is about eight or ten days old, 
accompanied with vocal and inſtrumental muſic. 
The celebrant takes the child from the mother, 
and lays him on a ſhield or buckler, in the midſt 
of the whole aſſembly, who are all armed in 
form. Then he puts a little bow into his hand, 
and makes an harangue of about half an hour 
long, according to the beſt of his knowledge, 
and the eſtabliſhed principles of the negroes, on 
the duties required of the nominee, in order 
to be hereafter a happy man, and a man of ho- 
nour. After this exhortation 1s over, he returns 
the child into its mothers arms; and the nomi- 
nation of a daughter is performed much after 
the ſame manner, though not with equal ſolem- 
nity. The woman, who 1s the celebrant, takes 


the girl, and lays her on a mat, in the midſt of 


the whole female aſſembly, and puts into her 
hand a ladle, which they make ule of to ſtir their 
porridge; and after that, ſhe makes an harangue 
according to their principles, on the duties of a 
good houſewife. 

Some of the natives of the Golden Coaſt, are 
addicted, notwithſtanding they are indulged 
in polygamy as well as their neighbours, to 
ſtrolling abroad, and lying with ſtrangers. In 
caſe they are detected, the affair is with eaſe ac- 
commodated, by paying the injured wife ſome 
trivial amerciament ; though ſhould ſhe, on the 
other hand, chance to treſpaſs, and prove falſe to 


her huſband's bed, ſhe would run the riſque of 


being divorced, or ſold for a ſlave. The court- 
ſhip of theſe people is not very ceremonious. 
The young man aſks the queſtion and ſeldom 
meets with a repulſe; if he is not a ſlave, or does 
not forget his nuptial preſents, which conſift 
only in a few worthleſs baubles. She is con- 
ducted to her huſband's houſe in the evening; 
and there a brideman 1s nominated to be her 
guardian, and to lie for about eight days be- 
tween the new- married couple, to give a check 
to the violence of the bridegroom's paſſion, till 
in time they become better acquainted, '; 


tles. 
firſt place weep and lament over a dead friend, 
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Now we are upon the topic of matrimony, we 
ſhall make bold to mention one particular cere- 
mony, which, though there is very little religion 
in the caſe, it is true, cannot ſo properly be in- 
troduced in- any other place. Every village 
amongſt the negroes, maintains two or three 
common women; whom they inſtal, or put in 
poſſeſſion of their poſts, in the preſence of a 
very numerous aſſembly. The candidates are 
expoſed to public view, and ſeated upon a mat; 
in the interim the oldeſt of them cuts the throar 
of a fowl, and lets the blood trickle down upon 
her head, ſhoulders, and arms; and then ſv- 
lemnly promiſes upon oath, to oblige any rownſ- 
man whatever. with her favours upon reaſonable 
terms ; after this, ſhe admits one of the com- 
pany to her embraces, and then goes and waſhes 
herſclf with one of her comrades. The ablu— 
tion ended, ſhe reſumes her poſt, and is rubbed 
all over her arms, breaſt, and ſhoulders with 
white chalk; and to cloſe the ceremony, two 
young fellows take her upon their ſhoulders, and 
carry her in triumph all over the town. After 
that, ſhe is obliged for eight days together to fr 
in public upon her mat, and there recommend 
herſelf to the generoſity of her gallants. 

The courtiers in the kingdom of Benin, are 
not allowed to cover their nakedneſs, nor marry 
without his majeſty's licence and conſent, firſt 
had and obtained. The privilege of raiment 
entirely depends on his royal pleaſure ; and when- 
ever he confers that favour, he obliges them 
with a wife at the ſame time. Neither do the 
wives ever dreſs themſelves without the huſband's 
permiſſion ; who, when they grant any of them 
that favour, take up their lodging with them. 
A widow, that has a ſon, muſt never marry again, 
without his conſent; nay, ſhe abſolutely becomes 
his ſervant. If any one makes his addreſſes to 
her, with her ſon's knowledge and approbation, 
the gallant always engages to ſettle the youth, 
and find out a wife to his inclinations. Parents 
never marry their daughters before they are duly 
qualified; and after their nuptials, concern them- 
ſelves no farther about them. We omit ſeveral 
other cuſtoms, as being, in our opinion, not 
worth obſervance; but they have one notion, 
however, that is very particular, To be brought 
to bed of two children, is by them accounted 
perfectly ſcandalous; and as they are fully per- 
ſuaded, that twins are the reſult of their wives 
incontinence and the loſs of honour, they not 
only diſcard one, of them ; but ſometimes, as we 
are informed, make away with and deitroy it. 
What hard thoughts would they entertain of a 
ſuperfetation ? and how would they aſperſe and 
ſtigmatize ſuch women as have ſometimes three 
at a birth ? 

We ſhall now come to their funeral ſolemni- 
The negroes of Cabo de Monte in the 


and mingle the commemoration of ſome of his 
molt laudible actions with their tears. After 
this teſtimony of their reſpect, they waſh his 
body, curl his hair, dreſs him, and in order to 
make him ſtand upright, tie him faſt behind, 
and under his arms. They furniſh the deceaſed 
with a bow and arrow, and adorn him with all 


the gaieſt things he was poſſeſſed of EY 
ife- 


life-time; and in that attitude each of them 
makes him ſome ſuitable preſent. The relations 
and friends fit on their knees all round about, 
with their backs turned towards him, having 
their bows in their hands, drawn with ſuch vio- 
lence, that they ſeem in danger of being broke. 
This ceremony, ſay they, declares, that they 
are prepared to take revenge on ſuch as might 
any ways have been inſtrumental to his death. 
When they put him in the grave, they bury not 
only the preſents that are made him, but ſome 
of his moſt valuable effects along with him. If 
a prince, or a nobleman dies, they bury a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of ſlaves with him, to attend and 
wait on him in the other world. Their mourn- 
ing conſiſts in making a ſolemn vow, and bind- 
ing 1t with an oath, to faſt about eight or ten 
days together. If ſome very valuable friend 
happens to die, whoſe loſs is a more than com- 
mon concern to them, they ſometimes hold it 
for a month. During all that time they neither 
careſs their wives, nor have any familiar converſe 
with the female ſex: They wear no coloured 
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cloaths; they ſhave their heads, and lie upon | 


the ground. When the term of their faſting is 
expired, they diſcharge themſelves of their vow, 
by repeating the ſame ceremony they obſerved 


at firſt, that is to ſay, extending their hands in | 


preſence of a Fetiche; and after, they make 
a ſumptuous entertainment in honour of the de- 
ceaſed. | 
When any one is ſuſpected to have died an un- 
natural death, they neither weep over the corpſe, 
nor waſh it, nor dreſs it, till their jealouſy is re- 
moved, and the fact cleared up. For, ſay they, 
ſhould we mourn over it firſt, it would be im- 
poſlible to find out the unhappy cauſe ; ſince the 
{ſpirit whom we ſhould conſult on this melan- 
choly occaſion, would then be ſilent, and reſolve 
none of our queries. In order to diſcover the 


and a lock of his hair, all which they bind up 
together, and cover them over with the duſt of 
ſome particular red wood. After this, they faſ- 
ten this little pacquet to a ſtick, the two ends 
whereof are laid upon the heads of two men. 
Then one amongſt them, whom they look upon 
as the beſt orator, takes two iron implements; 
as for inſtance, two hatchets, or the like, and 
ſtriking one againſt the other, conjures the dead 
perſon to diſcloſe whether his death was the reſult 
of violence, or a decay in nature : If the latter, 
the ſpirit, who actuates, or influences the two 
men, compels them to bow down their heads; 
if the former, to ſhake them. They continue 
in the ſame manner to aſk him further, in order 
to be fully ſatisfied what he died of, if the doſe, 
or potion, that was given him, was too ſtrong 
for his conſtitution? if he was poiſoned ? who 
adminiſtered it? and the like. In ſhort, when 
they have diſcovered, as they imagine, the ma- 
lefactor, they charge him with the fact, and make 
him ſwallow down, faſting in the morning, the 
quantity of three or four cups full of a very ſtrong 
liquid, extracted from the bark of ſome parti- 
cular trees. This draught, they ſay, infallibly 
kills the party accuſed, if guilty ; if innocent, 
he inſtantly throws up every drop of it. Some- 
umes there is a ſpell, or charm, laid upon the 
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ſpirit, which prevents him from giving an an- 
wer to all their interrogatories; and, in that eaſe; 
they apply themſelves to ſome magician, to re- 
move the faſcination, and then they proceed to 
the experiment above deſcribed; 

After the deceaſe of a father, the eldeſt ſon 
takes poſſeſſion as heir of all his effects; and in 
caſe he has younger brothers, undertakes to be 
their tutor; and he is entitled to both, even be- 
fore he is twenty years of age; but he is obliged, 
however, to teſtify his abilities before the king 
in the following manner: he repairs to the uſual 
place where they practiſe the art of ſhooting, in 
the midſt of a crowd of his relations, with his 
father's bow in his hand, and his quiver at his 
back. He grounds his bow as an able archer, 
and in that attitude aſſerts, that he thinks him- 
ſelf capable of making a proper uſe of the arms 
his father had left him. After this formal de- 
claration, he gives a ſpecimen of his art, and 
then makes a kind of an harangue, wherein he 
aſſures his majeſty, that he will maintain his 
family, defend the rights and privileges of his 
brothers, and take care, as far as in him lies, of 
all their lands and effects, &c. 

In the more remote parts of Guinea, beyond 
the kingdom of Benin, there is hothing very re- 
markable in the funeral ſolemnities of the Ne- 


| groes, except, that after the deceaſe of one of 
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their heroes or commanders, they hollow a tree, 
and impale a youth alive in it, in order to be his 
flave and attendant in the other world. Such as 
die at Benin are always accompanied by a con- 
ſiderable number of ſlaves. As ſoon as the corpſe 
is laid in the grave, they dance and ſing over it 
for ſeven or eight days together; and ſometimes 
take the body up again, in order to honour it 
with a freſh ſacrifice of beaſts and ſlaves. As to 


| their king, when he dies, they dig a grave for 


| him of an uncommon depth, in the center of the 
fact in ſuch caſes, they take a ſmall piece of | court, and there inter him ; and his courtiers are 


the deceaſed's garment, the parings of his nails, all ambitious of attending him; but that honour 


| 


| 
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is reſerved only for his peculiar favourites. When 
they have ſelected their compliment, they bury 
them alive along with him; and afterwards a 
large ſepulchral ſtone is rolled over the grave. 
The firſt of theſe favourites that dies, 1s always 
commemorated with the greateſt reverence and 
reſpect. To conclude, the new king orders an 
elegant entertainment to be made for the popu- 
lace upon the monument, which is the ceremony 
of his coronation ; and is often attended with 
the maſſacre of ſeveral of his ſubjects, in honour 
of his acceſſion to the throne. 

There never was any one religion whatſoever, 
that had not a particular ſet of myſteries, which 
none but a few ſcle& devotees could ever at- 
tain to. In order to arrive at that pitch of 
perfection, there have always been ſuch extra- 
vagant ceremonies to be obſerved, as were ſuf- 
ficient to ſurpriſe, blind, ſhock, and even con- 
found the inferior claſs of devotees. 85 

Faſtings, penances, and a thouſand auſterities 
have been, for the generality, the preludes, if 
we may be allowed the expreſſion, to thoſe myſtic 
ceremonies, and every perſon of experience well 
knows, that the imagination of a devotee is all 
on fire, eſpecially while he is learning what he 


- conſiders as a ſacred myſtery. This is evident, 


from the accounts we have of the initiation of 


s D the 
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the antients, and we have frequently taken notice 


of this in our accounts of the religion of the 
idolators in the Eaſt- Indies. 

The regeneration of the Negroes of Cabo de 
Monte, is of the ſame nature and degree. In 
order to have a familiar intercourſe with ſpirits, 
and be admitted into their refined ſociety, the 
candidate muſt die and be born again. The 
myſteries of ſuch aſſemblies are concealed and 
hid from the eyes of women and children, nor are 
any ſtrangers admitted. If the perſon thus qua- 
lified ſhould indiſcreetly reveal any of theſe di- 
vine ſecrets to a friend whom he loved ever ſo 
much, or thought he could confide in, the ſpirits, 
they believe, would reſent the diſcovery, and 
would inevitably deſtroy the one for his indiſcre- 
tion, and the other for his curious and imperti- 
nent enquiry. : 

The ceremony of this initiation is ſolemnized 
but once in twenty, or twenty-five years, and the 
Negroes in their common diſcourſes about it, talk, 
for the generality, in the language of enthuſiaſts. 
All we can make of this ceremony of their dying, 
is, that it muſt conſiſt in ſome abominable rites 
that they are aſhamed of, otherwiſe, why ſhould 
they keep it ſo concealed ? Perhaps it is ſimilar 
to ſome of thoſe abominations, ſo frequently 
mentioned in the Old Teſtament ; nay» that it 
is ſo, there is ſtrong reaſons to believe, becauſe 
their idols have ſimilar names to thoſe of the Ca- 
naanites. Thus they call their regeneration, or 
that of dying and being born again to a new ſtate 
of exiſtence, by the name of Belli Paaro, which 
undoubtedly is the Baal-Peor of the Heathens. 
Now it is well known that there were many hor- 
rid abominations committed in the temple of 
Baal-Peor, for it was from him that the Greeks, 
and after them the Romans borrowed their ſhame- 
ful god Priapus, which leads us to conſider theſe 
African — ex M as truly abominable, and not 
fit to be mentioned. 

The marks, or ſignatures of this regenera- 
tion, or Belli-Paaro, are ſeveral long ſlaſhes down 
the neck and ſhoulders, and ſuch as are favoured 
with theſe barbarous marks, pretend to much 
more knowledge than their neighbours. They 
ſit as judges both in civil and in criminal cauſes, 
and as for thoſe who are not yet in a ſtate of re- 
generation, they are reckoned among the number 
of the profane, impure, and illiterate, incapable 
of giving a juſt judgement in any thing of im- 
portance, and unworthy of being admitted into 
any public aſſemblies, civil or eccleſiaſtical. But 
ſecret as they keep this myſtery, yet ſomething 
relating to it has tranſpired, which we ſhall here 
lay before the reader. 

By the king's ſpecial command, they make 
choice of ſome private commodious place in the 
woods, that abounds with olives and other fruits, 
and in ſhort is ſtored with all ſorts of herbs, in 
ſuch plenty, as are fit for the ſubſiſtence of the 
human ſpecies. To this ſacred ſolitude their 
youth are conducted, but with reluctance; for 
they think it a melancholy circumſtance to en- 
counter with death. Before they ſet out, they 
give away all their effects to their friends and re- 

ations, intimating thereby, that they renounce 
all the vanities and pleaſures of this life; They 
are accompanied by ſeveral old devotees, who 


have been many years initiated, and theſe reſide 
among them in the grove as their ſuperinten- 
dants and inſtruftors. They inform them of all 
the cuſtoms and ceremonies which mult be reli- 
giouſly obſerved ; they inure them by frequent 
exerciſe to a particular violent dance, that ſhakes 
them prodigiouſly, and they teach them ſome 

ieces of poetry, abounding with encomiums on 
their Belli-Paaro. All theſe candidates or pro- 
bationers receive a new name at their regenera- 
tion, and the ceremony or initiation laſts at leaſt 
five years, ſo that it may be conſidered as a 
courſe of liberal education. The king himſelf 
honours them with his preſence ſeveral different 
times, and then it 1s that they are publicly ex- 
amined. 

As for the young ones, they are not permitted 
to ſtir out, nor appear among the profane ; for 
ſuch are, in their opinion, all thoſe who have not 
been regenerated. The parts adjacent to this 
grove for three or four miles round, are looked 
upon as ſacred, and no profane perſon mult pre- 
ſume to enter therein. The women are all ex- 
cluded, and if by any accident they ſhould hap- 
pen to enter within theſe bounds, they muſt ſing 
as loud as they are able to raiſe their throats ; 
were they to neglect this, they believe that the 
evil ſpirits would run away with them. 

After the candidates have been fully inſtructed 
in this myſtery of regeneration, their tutors con- 
duct them to ſome private places, where women 
are permitted to attend them ; and this is the 
firſt time they have an opportunity of ſpeaking 
with thoſe of that ſex. It is here likewiſe that 
they are inſtructed in all things relating to morals 
and politics, for which reaſon theſe groves may 
be called the academies or colleges of the 
Negroes. At their diſmiſſion from thence, they 
affect to appear as perſons juſt come into the 
world, and in ſome ſenſe it may be ſaid fo, for 
they know neither father nor mother, nor any 
friends nor relations; for to forget all things paſt, 
is the firſt conſequence of this new life. They 
pretend to remember nothing of their paſt life, 
and they are all dreſſed in feathers, with a cap 
made of the bark of a tree, which hangs over 
part of their faces, with ſmall jingling bells at 
their feet, and a ſet of leopard's teeth hung round 
their neck for a collar. | 

Thus equipped, they reſort to public aſſem- 
blies to · practiſe their ſolemn dances, and perform 
before a multitude of people, that which in a 
more particular manner is devoted to the ſervice 
of their Belli, and was taught them by their tu- 
tors in the groves, during the time of the rege- 
neration. This is ſo eſſential an accompliſh- 
ment, that ſuch as are ſo unhappy as to be in- 
capable of performing it rightly in public, are 
treated with all the marks of ignominy and con- 
tempt. At the concluſion of the dance, the 
tutors call the pupils by new names, and then 
introduce them to their relations. 

The power and authority which is granted to 
ſuch perſons as are thus initiated, is the reſult of 
policy and ſuperſtition blended together, which 
have at all times been made uſe of to keep the 
people in awe. When they are inclined to 
make a public prohibition of any thing, they 
practice a kind of magical operation by ney 7 

a ſtic 


a ſtick drove faſt into the 
whereof hangs a bundle of reeds. But what 
makes them the moſt formidable to the people 
is, their delivering over ſuch as tranſgreſs their 
orders to the power of the evil ſpirits; and 
this artifice conſiſts in hurrying the delin- 
quents away with much buſtle and noiſe, by ſome 
of their attendants and creatures, whom they 
have at their back. They bear ſuch an abſolute 
ſway over them, and keep them in ſuch profound 
ignorance, that no perſon dares preſume ſo much 
as to look, or make any enquiries, when theſe 
imaginary ſpirits ſeize ſuch as are found guilty, 
leſt they ſhould fall into their hands themſelves, 
and be in the ſame manner hurried away into the 
groves, and there be left to periſh. Such are ſome 
of their myſteries, and here by the way we may 
obſerve, that in all falſe religions, the prieſts en- 
deavour to keep the people in ignorance. And 
what is ſtill remarkable, that even theſe poor 
Negroes, who go almoſt naked, have the art 
to ſtudy prieſtcraft, and impoſe upon their fellow- 
ſubjects. 

When they would make a diſcovery who has 
committed a murder, they pour a particular li- 
quid upon the arm or thigh of the perſon ſuſ- 

ected, but before the liquor can be uſed, it muſt 
be boiled, and the ſuppoſed criminal's name is 
mentioned as ſoon as it begins to riſe. The mo- 
ment in which the liquid begins to boil, they 
addreſs their imaginary ſpirits in the following 
words, © Is the party on whom I pour this water 
guilty or not? If he is, may it ſcald him and 
ſhrivel up his ſkin.” If it has not that effect, 
the party ſuſpected is abſolutely diſcharged, and 
accounted innocent. 

The Negro women have likewiſe their parti- 
cular myſteries, which bear ſome analogy to 
thoſe we have already mentioned. 

The mothers take their daughters into conſe- 
crated groves, and commit them to the care of a 
ſort of prieſteſſes, who at firſt treat them with a 
diſh of chickens, and this is conſidered as a kind 
of treaty ; for they are called, The chickens of 
« alliance.” After this, the young virgins have 
their heads ſhaved, and are inſtructed to ſing and 
dance. When the time of their education 1s ex- 
pired, they are all dreſſed in the bark of a par- 


ticular tree, and their relations carry them abun- 


dance of trinkets, that they may appear as fine 
as poſſible when they make their public entry 
into the town where they are to reſide, at which 
time there is an elegant entertainment provided 
for them, accompanied with muſic, dancing, and 
many other ſorts of diverſions peculiar to the 
country. 

The initiations here deſcribed, are univerſally 
practiſed by all the natives of Guinea ; and there- 
in the footſteps of the myſteries of the antients 
may be eaſily diſcerned. There is a great con- 
formity likewiſe between them and the initi- 
ations of the new world; for, it is well known, 
that the antients looked on theirs, as the en- 
trance into a new life ; which is the very ſame 
idea as that of the Americans and Negroes. It 
is likewiſe well known, that the antients thought 
the ſpirit and eſſence of religion were included 
therein, and that ſuch as were unregenerated, 
ſaw nothing but the ſhell, as it were, or external 
part of it. In them were compriſed the true in- 
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terpretation of the grounds and principles of 
their religion, and the maxims of their morality. 
Every body knows, in ſhort, that ſuch as were 
initiated, entered upon their regeneration with 
retiring from the world, and with divers auſteri- 
ties, faſtings, and penances ; all which were re- 
quired to be religiouſly obſerved by the proba- 
tioner or novice. Theſe ſeveral trials were like- 
wiſe to be accompanied with an abſolute free- 
dom and diſengagement from all ſenſual objects; 
and when the ſoul was in that happy ſtate of in- 
difference, that nothing frei 861d influence 
or affect it, they thought it qualified for the par- 
ticipation of the fhoſt ſublime myſteries of reli- 
gion, 

As ſoon as the young virgins of Brazil ar- 
rive at the age of maturity, they are mortified 
to that degree, that we may term their unhappy 
ſituation, with propriety enough, a ſtate of mar- 
tyrdom. In the firſt place they either burn, or 
cut the hair off their heads as cloſe as poſſibly 
they can. After this, they oblige them to ſtand 
upright on a flat ſtone, whilſt their fleſh is 
flaſhed and mangled with a ſharp ivory tooth, 
from their ſhoulders to their waiſt, croſs-ways, 
in ſuch a violent manner, that the blood trickles 
down from every part.” The agonies which 
theſe poor girls are in, are viſible enough, by 
their various contorſions and grimaces; but 
their modeſty obliges them to conceal their tor- 
ture as much as poſſible, and not one of them 
dares to vent a ſigh, or ſhed a tear. After this 
they daub the wounds with the duſt and aſhes of 
a wild gourd, which is as ſtrong a corroſive as 
gun powder; inſomuch, that the marks can 
never be eraſed. After this, they bind their 
arms; and, in ſhort, their whole bodies, with 
a cotton fillet; hang the teeth of a particular 
beaſt round their 4 and lay them ſo low in 
their hammocks, that no body can ſee them. 
They are there confined for three days together 
at leaſt, without being able to ſtir, and are not 
allowed to ſpeak, eat, nor drink, during all 
that time. At the expiration thereof, they are 
taken down, in order to have their bandages 
taken off; and then they are obliged to ſtand 
again on the flat ſtone before mentioned, on 
which they underwent their firſt ſevere mortifi- 
cations, that their feet ſhould not touch the 
ground. After that, they are to be 72 to bed 
again, where there whole diet conſiſts in a few 
boiled roots, a little meal and water, and no 
other refreſnments whatſoever. In this low 
condition are they kept till their ſecond purga- 
tion; at which they are ſlaſhed and mangled 
again from head to foot, in a more barbarous 
and inhuman manner than before; then they 
are carried to their hammocks once again, but 
not ſo cloſely confined for the ſecond month, 
nor obliged to undergo ſuch ſevere abſtinence as 
before; but, however, they are not ſuffered to 
appear abroad, to converſe with any in the fami- 
ly, or do any manner of buſineſs, but card or 
ſpin cotton. The third month they beſmear 
them all over with a black ointment, made up 
with a particular oil ; and after this they begin 
to go abroad and appear in the fields. 

Every town has a kind of a peſt-houſe, ſitu- 
ate at about an hundred yards diſtance from the 
reſt, called Bournamon, into which all the wo- 


men 
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men in general, maids, as well as wives, are 
obliged to withdraw, and exclude themſelves 
from all manner of ſociety till their purgations 
are perfectly ceaſed ; after which, they are at 
liberty to return to their families again, as ſoon 
as they think convenient. Their daily prov1- 
ſions during thoſe times are brought them, with 
as much care and precaution as if they were in- 
feed with the moſt malignant diſtemper. They 
durſt not, notwithſtanding, conceal their natu- 
ral infirmity by any manner of means, when it 
comes upon them ; for it would be inevitable 
death, ſhould they be diſcovered to dreſs any 
victuals for their huſbands at ſuch a conjuncture. 
Accordingly they are obliged to eat of the Fe- 
tiche, and take a ſolemn oath, that they will 
declare their infirmities to their huſbands, and 
voluntarily withdraw to their Bournamon, as 
ſoon as ever they are conſcious of the leaſt pol- 


Turion. 
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The Religion of Congo, Angola, and of he 
Jages, or Gauls. 


The king of Loango, a particular province 
of Congo, is in ſome meaſure the object of his 
ſubjects divine adoration, who honour him with 
the attributes or titles of Samber and Pongo, 
that is to ſay, the deity, and for that reaſon 
look on him as an ormnipotent being. The po- 

ulace, nay the grandees of his kingdom, being 

Ily perſuaded that he can bleſs them with rain 
at his pleaſure, make their public addreſſes to 
him once a year, with abundance of ſolemnity 
and with preſents in their hands, for that in- 
tent. A day is by him appointed for the ce- 
lebration of this ceremony ; at which time they 

ay him the moſt ſolemn homage, and entertain 
his majeſty with a trial of their ſkill in archery, 
and with a Mooriſh, or rather Ethiopian concert 
of muſic. After their adorations are paid, the 
king lets fly an arrow into the air; and the day 
is fpent in all the demonſtrations of public joy 
imaginable, eſpecially if the rain happens but 
to deſcend ever ſo little upon them; and we 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that theſe people, as 
well as other nations, make choice of ſuch times 
as are likely to be moſt favourable, and give a 
ſanction to the miracle they petition for. 

His majeſty, moreover, is, as we are informed 
a profound magician ; for he orders and requires 
the divine worſhip of two idols, one called Mo- 
kiſſo, the other Checocke. The former to 
whom they give the addittional title of Gom- 
bery, is ſerved and attended by an old ſorcereſs, 
whoſe appellation is Ganga-Gombery. She is 
the Pythian prieſteſs of Loango ; but like Tri- 
phonius of old, ſhe delivers her oracles in ſub- 
terraneous caverns. There is a chapel erected 
in the high road, which is conſecrated, and ſet 
apart for the ſervice of Checocke; wherein 
ſtands a little black image, or repreſentation of 
him, in which he ſometimes condeſcends to 
communicate himſelf at midnight to his favou- 
rite devotees. Such nocturnal honours are at- 
tended with raptures, and enthuſiaſtic agitations 
for ſome hours. Every ſentence that ſuch per- 
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ſöns utter, under their inſpirations, is looked 
upon as an oracle, and the ſolemn declaration of 
the divine will and pleaſure of the Checocke, 

All artificers, fiſhermen, and magicians, look on 
this idol as the peculiar object of their divine 
adoration ; and one branch of their worſhip con- 
ſiſts in clapping their hands. 

Beſides theſe two idols, the people of Loango 
have ſeveral houſhold, as well as rural gods, 
whom they worſhip and adore under divers ex- 
travagant figures ; and each 1dol has his peculiar 
diſtrict and employment. Such as prelide over 
the fruits, the corn, and other products of the 
earth, are nothing more than ſcare-crows, or 
bug-bears, compoſed of bones, feathers, horns, 
hoofs, and ſkins of beaſts, & c. Notwithſtanding 
all theſe ridiculous inſtances of 1dolatry, they 
acknowledge a ſupreme being, whom, however, 
they neither concern themſelves about, nor any 
ways regard ; which neglect proceeds either from 
their profound ignorance, or a notion which ma- 
ny others entertain as well as they, viz. that 
God governs the world by his deputies, or vice- 
gerents, to whom alone, by coniequence, mor- 
tals ought to make their immediate addreſſes, as 
it is cuſtomary for us to make our applications 
to ſome favourite miniſter of ſtate, for ſuch fa- 
vours as we are ambitious of obtaining from the 
prince upon the throne. 

The formal manner in which the king of Lo- 
ango generally drinks a glaſs of liquor, may be 
reckoned, with propriety enough, amongſt the 
number of their religious cuſtoms. The officer, 
who attends him on that occaſion, has a little 
bell in his hand, which he tinkles on the deli- 
very of the. cup, and turns his head another 
way; and at the fame time, all ſuch other per- 
ſons as are preſent, proſtrate themſelves before 
him, and hide their faces, till the ceremony is 
over; for it is no leſs than death for any one to 
preſume to ſee his majeſty drink; ſo extravagant 
and fantaſtical is the veneration which this 
princely god exacts from his ſubjects ! Moreover, 
he eats by himſelf in a withdrawing room, ſer 
apart for that particular purpoſe ; and when he 
riſes from table, he either knocks or rings a little 
bell, and then departs without any farther no- 
tice or ceremony whatſoever ; which ſuperſtitious 
cuſtom is grounded on an idle notion the Negroes 
entertain, that his majeſty would inevitably die 
that moment he was ſeen to eat or drink by any 
of his ſubjects. Yet who knows after all, but 
this cuſtom was firſt eſtabliſhed with a political 
view, and that the aſſaſſination of ſome prince 
at 2 table was the original cauſe of its inſtitu- 
clon ©« | 

Whenever any of theſe blacks have white 
children, a circumſtance, however, which but 
ſeldom happens, this king of Loango orders 
them to be brought up, and inſtructed in the 
black art, and the miniſtry of their idols. 
Theſe prieſts have a peculiar privilege to make 
whatever they take a 2 to, their own proper- 
ty; and the. veneration and reſpect which the 
people have for them is ſo great, that they never 
thwart or oppoſe their inclinations. 

There is an idol in the province of Matambo, 
called Maramba, whoſe prieſts are all ſorcerers 
or magicians; and this image ſtands upright, . 

directly 
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peculiar ſervice, in a baſket, made in the form of 
a bee-hive. To this deity in particular they 
apply themſelves for ſucceſs, when they go out a 
hunting or fiſhing ; and for the relief of all ſuch 
as are indiſpoſed. It is before him likewiſe, that 
a perſon, who is charged with the commiſſion of 
any crime, 1s obliged to plead his cauſe, and clear 
his innocence. In the firſt place, he falls down 
on his knees before Miramba, and then, embrac- 
ing the god with the profoundeſt veneration, pro- 
nounces theſe words; Behold, Miramba! Thy 
ſervant is come to juſtify himſelf before thee. In 
caſe he is really guilty, and is impiouſly perjured, 
he falls down dead upon the ſpot. The devotces 
preſerve with care, and carry always about them 
tome little images of this Miramba in ſmall 
boxes, which may be looked upon, with propriety 
enough, as the relic caſes of theſe Negroes ; and 
ſometimes they wear a Miramba about their 
necks, or on their right arms. Miramba always 
marches at the head of their armies; and he is 

reſented with the firſt delicious morſel, and the 
firſt glaſs of wine, that is ſerved up at the gover- 
nor, or king of Matambo's table. 

The natives of the king of Bamba worſhip an 
animal with two legs only, a long tail, and a pair 
of wings; an animal, in ſhort, like a dragon, 
according to the deſcription we have of that 
imaginary creature; and as it is but ſeldom to be 
met with, it is on that account, in all probability, 
looked upon and revered as a deity. The Blacks 
of the province of Congo, the Bramins and other 
neighbours of the Anzicains, worſhip the ſun and 
moon, which they repreſent, we are informed, 
under the figures of a man and a woman. They 
have ſeveral other little deities, however, which 
they likewiſe worſhip ; but the ſun, and his con- 
fort the moon, for that is the notion they enter- 
tain of theſe glorious luminaries, are always their 
principal deities. 

In the iſland of Quantalla there is an idol 
made of their current coin, to which the natives 


make voluntary oblations of their moſt valuable 


effects ; which all perſons are ſtrictly enjoined 
not to touch on any account whatever. They 
let them lie till they decay through time and pu- 
trefaction, in an encloſure, fenced in with ivory 
paliſadoes, and one prieſt alone receives the free- 


will-offerings of the devotees, and preſents their. 


homage to the idol. This vicegerent of his, in- 
duſtriouſly conceals from every body, the ſecret 
avenues which lead to the deity ; for he never 
goes twice the ſame way. This wonderous pre- 
caution of his, in all probability, is no more than 
a piece of prieſteraft to animate the zeal of the 
people, whom he thus keeps ignorant of the god 
whom they adore. 1 

In ſhort, the people of Congo pay divine ado- 
ration to dragons, ſerpents, goats, and tigers; as 
alſo, to a vaſt variety of birds and plants; being 
in all appearance like the antient Egyptians, 
whoſe religion principally conſiſted in ſymbols, 
or hieroglyphics. The people of Congo have 
likewiſe ſeveral images and figures, made both 
in ſtone and wood, which ſeem to bear a very 
near affinity to the Fetiches and Taliſmans 
beforementioned ; but as they acknowledge a 
Supreme Being, it muſt be ſuppoſed, that they 
look upon theſe idols as inferior deities, though 
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hy of the eſteem and veneration of mankind, 
on account of their relative power, and their 
ealy acceſs to that Supreme Being. But be that 
as It will, the images of theſe idols ate certainly 
honoured with the reſpective names of the di- 
vinities they repreſent, and receive the vows of 
their reſpective votaries, as their deputies or vice- 
gerents, The Gangas, or prieſts, when they 
viſit their ſick, preſent them with theſe images, 
which they ſet before their eyes, in order to re- 
ſtore their health, and excite their fervour and 
devotion. There are ſome of theſe IN egroes, 
however, who are ſo rational in their conduct as 
to abſtain, with the utmoſt precaution, from the 
worſhip of a plurality of gods, and invoke only 
the Supreme Being, whom they diſtinguiſh by 
different appellations, that is, Deuſcata, the only 
God, and Deſu, the God of heaven. 

Their religious teſtimonies of duty and reſpect 
conſiſt principally in their genuflexions, proſtra- 
tions, and, as we have before obſerved, applauſes, 
or clapping of hands. To theſe, however, we 
muſt add their prayers, vows, and ſacrifices ; as 
alſo, ſome particular geſticulations, which are the 
peculiar ſignatures or characteriſtics of humilit 
and devotion, and their prieſts are all ſorcerers 
and magicians. The art of divination, or pre- 
diction by birds, is particularly ſtudied and prac- 
tiſed by the natives of the kingdom of Angola. 
Their flight and various cries are preſages, as 
they were amongſt the Heathens of antiquity, of 
future good or bad fortune. 

The Mokiſſos, or Fetiches of Angola, are 
compoſed either of wood, or ſtone; ſome few 
whereof are erected in temples or chapels, but 
the much greater part of them in the public 
ſtreets, or high-ways. They have various deno- 
minations, according to their reſpective employ- 
ments. To them they make their vows, and to 
them they offer up their ſacrifices, either to ap- 
peaſe their anger, or obtain their benediction. 
Some of theſe Mokiſſos are made in the form of 
four-footed beaſts; and others like birds. They, 
in ſhort, are their oracles; but not the only 
ones theſe 1dolators of Angola conſult : They 
have a religious dance which fully anſwers that 
purpoſe ; though, in all probability, it conſiſts 


in nothing more than the art of throwing them- 


ſelves into enthuſiaſtic raptures, through the vio- 
lence of their agitations. It is in this ſituation 
that the firſt inſpired dancer talks in a ſublime 
and ſpiritual language to his audience, and is 
liſtened to with as much attention as an oracle. 
We ſhall have occaſion elſewhere to return to the 
religious dances of theſe Barbarians. The Mo- 
kiſſos, of whom we have been ſpeaking, are ſub- 
ordinate to a ſuperior being, who is called by 
the natives of Angola, Zamban-Pongo, and ac- 
knowledged to be the god of heaven. 

In the province of Miambo, thoſe who ſolemaly 
devote themſelves to the ſervice of Maramba 
are ſhut up by the Gangas in a cloſe, dark 
apartment, and there obliged to ſpend conſider- 
able time in the ſtricteſt abſtinence. After this 
retirement, they are likewiſe directed to obſerve 
a profound ſilence for ſeveral days together ; and 
not to violate this injunction on any occaſion 
whatſoever, not even the hardeſt treatment poſ- 
ſible, which they generally meet with, in order 
to try their patience. When the term of this 
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penance is expired, they are introduced into the 
preſence of their idol, and there undergo the 
painful operation of two inciſions, which are 
made on their ſhoulders in the form of a creſcent. 
After this, they are ſprinkled with the blood that 
trickles down from their wounds, which com- 
pletes the ceremony of their conſecration to Mi- 
ramba, to whom they are ſolemnly engaged to be 
ever true and faithful, and always carry about 
them one of his images. After this ſolemn de- 
dication, they muſt not preſume to taſte ſome 
particular proviſions; which are not, however, 
prohibited alike to all ; ſome being forbidden to 
eat one thing, and others another. This is the 
ceremony of the initiation of their youth of both 
ſexes, as ſoon as they are twelve years of age. 

The idolators of Congo deſcribe their gods as 
ſubject to various paſſions, who, if we may credit 
their account of them, look down with a jealous 
and angry eye on the partial adorations of their 
votaries. When a Negro imagines that he lies 
under ſome more than ordinary obligations to 
one particular idol, he worſhips it with an un- 
common zeal and veneration ; erects ſtatues, and 
conſecrates images to that favourite deity ; which 
partial reſpect of his is not only reſented, but ſe- 
verely puniſhed by ſome other god that thinks 
himſelf neglected: The devotee is ſure to feel at 
the long run, the dire effects of his indignation, 
which obliges him to conſecrate ſome image in 
honour of him, in order to appeaſe his reſent- 
ment: But this is not all; for if any other god 
interpoſes, and demands a ſhare of his reſpect, he 
is by no means to be ſlighted; ſo that the devotee 
is frequently compelled to conſecrate a far greater 
number of images than ever he intended. Such 
are the ideas which the Negroes of Congo enter- 
tain of their religious duties, for we may credit 
fuch authors as have given us a deſcription of 
thoſe countries. 

It is the peculiar province of one of their 
Gangas to conſecrate theſe images in the pre- 
ſence of the whole family, friends, and neigh- 
bours of the devotee ; the ceremony whereof is 
fomewhat myſterious ; for the votary is obliged 
to be duly prepared for it, by retirement for 
about a fortnight into a little palm-tree hut, and 
by a profound filence for nine days. After this 
preparation, the Ganga, the devotee, and a nu- 
merous train of his neighbours and relations, re- 
pair to a ſpacious plain, where, being ranged all 
round a drum, the Ganga founds forth the praiſes 
of the Mokiſſo, and the whole aſſembly dance 
ro the martial beating of a drum, in honour of 
the new idol. At the cloſe of the ſecond or 
third day, the devil begins viſibly to actuate and 
poſſeſs the devotee. After that, the Ganga mut- 
ters ſome particular myſtic terms, and ſtains his 
own temples, the corners of his eyes, and his 
breaſt, with red and white ſpots. In the ſame 
ceremonious manner, he paints the devotee, 
whoſe poſſeſſion is now conſpicuous, by the va- 
rious contorſions of his body, the rolling of his 
eyes, his wild grimaces, and convulſive agita- 
tions. We are fully aſſured, that in theſe enthu- 
ſiaſtic tranſports, he handles and eats fire, with- 
out the leaſt damage or inconvenience ; but the 
moſt ſurpriſing circumſtance of all is this, that 
the devil oftentimes tranſports the perſon thus 
poſſeſſed, to ſome ſolitary deſert, where he is de- 
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tained for three hours together, without any one 
knowing what is become of him. The magician 
and his relations, therefore, ſearch diligently al} 
over the country in hopes to find him, they con- 
duct him home with abundance of formality ; 
but find him ſo prodigiouſly fatigued with his 
poſſeſſion, that he is ſcarce able to ſtir a limb. 

It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that by long retire- 
ment, abſtinence, and ſome particular potions 
which the devotee is obliged to take, his ima- 
gination is artfully wrought up to ſuch enthy- 
ſiaſtic raptures, and violent emotions, jas induce 
the whole aſſembly to imagine, that the devil ac- 
tuates and informs him : The quack ſophiſtry of 
the magician, the ſolemn beat of the drum, and 
the exceſſive movements of the dance, finally 
complete the diſorder of his diſtempered brain. 
And if it is true, that the conſecration of thoſe 
images is, for the generality, the reſult of a ſo- 
lemn vow, made in ſickneſs, adverſity, or old 
age, what can poſſibly contribute more to a per- 
fect poſſeſſion, and to make a finiſhed madman 
of the poor viſionary ? But what ſhall we ſay with 
reſpect to the fire which the perſon ſo poſſeſſed 
eats without any manner of inconvenience ? The 
anſwer is very obvious, that it is all artifice and 
legerdemain ; but ſo well couched, as eaſily to 
impoſe upon the ignorant, unthinking Negroes, 
in the ſame manner as our anceſtors were for- 
merly deluded by their ordeal trials. 

During the time that the devil actually poſſeſſes 
the Negro, he is aſked to what ſolemn obliga- 
tions he means to tie him, which; when he has 
publicly declared, a ring, or bracelet is immedi- 
ately put upon the Negro's arm, and as often as 
he takes an oath, or makes any poſitive affirma- 
tion, his veracity muſt nat be called in queſtion, 
provided he ſwears by his bracelet. 

The obligations, or religious duties of the 
Negroes are innumerable. There is not one 
amongſt them all, that does not ſolemnly engage 
to abſtain from ſome particular ſorts of fruits, 
herbs, plants, &c. They lay themſelves likewiſe 
under voluntary reſtrictions, both public and pri- 
vate, with reſpect to their wearing-apparel : As 
tor inſtance, the men are obliged to wear the ſkin 
of ſome particular beaſts round their waiſts, 
which muſt hang down ſo low as to cover one 
half of their thighs; and always to wear a cap, 
or ſomething of the like nature upon their heads; 
or at leaſt a head-band round their temples. On 
the other hand, the women go with their heads 
and hair always uncovered. The following cuſ- 
tom is ſtill more ſingular and remarkable: If any 
one ſits upon a bed- ſide, in which there are two 
perſons of different ſexes, though legally married, 
he becomes polluted; and the maſter of the 
houſe muſt exhort ſuch delinquent in a friendly 
and charitable manner, to go directly and purity 
himſelf. His clothes are accordingly laid before 
the fire, and the party who officiates as purifi- 
cator, purſues the ceremony by hooking his little 
finger with that of the left hand of the party pol- 
luted : Thus united, both lift up their hands 
above their heads, and turn themſelves round. 
After this, the purificator takes two implements 


| made of iron, which he claſhes one againſt the 


other three or four times ſucceſſively, and then 
blows in the palm of his own hand, as well as 


that of the perſon whom he purifies. During 
theie 


theſe formal grimaces, and geſticulations, he 
mutters a dozen myſtic words, which completes 
the purification. A perſon who has any illegiti- 
mate iſſue is obliged to abſtain from the breath 
of a buffalo, or wild ox ; but is acquitted from 
that penance, and acquires a juſt title to his 
children, by being duly married. All theſe re- 
ligious rites and ceremonies are confirmed and 
eſtabliſhed, by an habitual dread of being ſe- 
yerely puniſhed by their Mokiſſos, who ſeldom 
or never fail to chaſtiſe ſuch as neglect the ob- 
ſervance of them. 

Singing and dancing are two fundamental 
branches of the religious worſhip of the Negroes; 
for it is at the celebration of thoſe ſolemnities, 
the ſpirit actuates and poſſeſſes their Gangas, 
and for the moſt part, thoſe who dance with 
them. It would be tedious, if not impertinent, 
to deſcribe all their follies and grimaces, which 
in many reſpects very nearly reſemble the extaſies 
and tranſports of the antient ſoothſayers, 

The ſovereign pontiff, or ſupreme head of the 
hierarchy of Congo, is called Chitombe. He is 
reverenced after a very ſingular manner, and is 
looked upon as a deity, or at leaſt as a being 
ſomewhat more than mortal. He is preſented 
with the firſt fruits of all the products of the 
earth, and there are ſolemn ſupplications made to 
him for his ſpiritual benediction on their harveſt; 
and accordingly he always bleſſes the ſeed and 
ground, before they preſume to ſow it. If he 
does not perform this ceremony himſelf, he does 
it at leaſt by delegation of his vicars or aſſiſtants. 
This Chitombe, likewiſe, keeps up a ſacred fire, 
at which ſome conſiderable quantity of brands are 
kindled, and afterwards diſtributed amongſt the 
Sovis's or governors of the provinces, who receive 
them with all the teſtimonies of the moſt pro- 
found veneration and reſpect, and are incapable 
of exerciſing their public authority till they are 
poſſeſſed of them. The people are ſo far pre- 
judiced in favour of this their Chitombe, or ſove- 
reign pontiff, and pay him ſuch aweful homage, 
that they will not acknowledge, or obey their 
Sovis's, unleſs they wait on his holineſs for his 
heavenly benediction, and pay their obedience to 
this viſible god, before they enter upon their re- 
ſpective poſts. This ſubmiſſion of their Sovis's is 
as humble as can be imagined. 

They attend the levy of their Chitombe, and 
there proſtrate themſelves before him ; and the 
people who accompany them, proſtrating them- 
ſelves likewiſe at the ſame time, implore his ho- 
lineſs to receive their governors under his patron- 
age and protection. After this, the pontiff 
ſprinkles water and duſt upon theſe Sovis's, and 
extending them on their backs, walks over them 
backwards and forwards ſeveral times, treading 
upon their breaſts, and making them ſwear in 
that humble poſture, that they will always remain 
dependant on, and be implicitly ſubſervient to 
his orders and deciſions. If the Chitombe in 
the celebration of this ceremony ſhould boaſt of 
tis walking upon the Afpic, or treading the Ba- 
ſiliſæ under his foot, one ſhould almoſt be tempted 
to believe, that he had copied this haughty and 
imperious ceremony from the life of one of our 
popes. There are ſome, however, who in all 
probability will queſtion the veracity of the 
auffionary who has publiſhed this deſcription ; 
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and the reflection which he immediately ſubjoins; 
gives good grounds for ſuch ſuſpicion. It muſt 
be allowed to ſpeak of him in the moſt favour- 
able manner, that he was not conſcious of the 
conſequences that might be drawn from a re- 
flection ſo foreign to the purpoſe. 

But to proceed with our narrative: Should 
the Chitoinbe prove guilty of the moſt flagrant 
crime imaginable, no perſon whatever has any 
power to judge or correct him. It would be to 
no purpole there to appeal to a future council. 
When his duty requires him to viſit his dioceſe, 
there muſt be a general preparation, by a ſtrict 
abſtinence from all unlawful pleaſures, to receive 
him. Such as are married muſt even refrain from 
the converſation of their wives, whilſt he is tak- 
ing a review of his flock, and contribute, by their 
exemplary temperance and chaſtity, towards the 
preſervation of their ſpiritual paſtor. Moreover, 
the Negroes are of opinion, that ſhould their 
pontiff die a natural death, it would prove of 
fatal conſequence to the whole race of mankind; 
for which reaſon, when they think him paſt all 
hopes of recovery, his ſucceſſor is empowered to 
ſtrangle him, or diſpatch him in ſuch decent 
manner as he thinks moſt proper. 

Their Negombo, though leſs reverenced and 
reſpected than their Chitombe, is notwithſtand- 
ing extremely valued, and at the ſame time 
looked upon as both a prieſt and a prophet, He 
not only profeſſes to foretel future events, but 
aſcribes to himſelf an innate virtue or power of 
healing all manner of diſeaſes. He is always 
ſufficiently provided with a vaſt variety of medi- 
cines, the virtues whereof are ſo deeply im- 
preſſed on the minds of the Negroes, that the 
miſcarriage of the magician, or his preſcriptions, 
is always imputed to the patient. We need not, 
however, travel fo far as Congo, to meet with 


inſtances of prejudice, and prepoſſeſſion equally 
extravagant, 

The prieſt, who aſſumes the title of Negoſci, 
muſt always have eleven wives, each of whom 1s 
honoured with the denomination of ſome parti- 
cular Mokiſſo. They burn ſtraw in the preſence 
of theſe idols, and their worſhippers take pecu- 
liar care to hang their heads over the ſmoke ; 
becauſe it is a received opinion amongſt them, 
that the more they ſuffer themſelves to be black- 
ened and beſmeared therewith, the more they in- 
gratiate themſelves into the favour and affections 
of the idols. Such as meditate revenge on their 
enemies, make their applications to the Negoſci, 
who cuts off ſome locks of their hair, and after 
he has bundled them up together, throws them 
into the fire. The magician in the mean while 
pronounces ſome formal imprecations againſt the 
enemy particularly mentioned, and againſt his 
whole family. The Nepindi ſtiles himſelf the 
maſter of the elements, and pretends to over- 
rule and controul the thunder, lightening, ſtorms, 
and tempeſts. In order to render his power con- 
ſpicuous, he erects large heaps of earth contigu- 
ous to his habitation, and after he has finiſhed 
the uſual ſacrifices and magical operations, 2 
little animal, ſay they, creeps out at the foot of 
one of them, which raiſes itſelf by ſlow degrees, 
and at laſt takes its light towards the heavens. 
Then thick clouds darken the ſkies, and thunder, 
lightening and rain immediately enſue, 


There 
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There is a ſect of Negroes at Congo, who ce. 


lebrate their myſteries in particular dark and 
retired places, and are called by father Cavazzi 
the Nequiti. Every perſon that is inclined to 
become a member of this ſociety, is obliged to 
walk to and fro ſo often on a rope, that at laſt 
he falls down by virtue of an enchantment, or 
rather the artifice of ſome member, or, in ſhort, 
through the giddineſs of his own head. But be 
that as it will, as ſoon as he has fallen down, he 
enters into an extatic fit, and 1s carried into their 
ublic aſſembly ; when he comes to himſelf, 
they oblige him to ſwear, that he will never 
abandon or forſake their fraternity. Such as vio- 
late this engagement, are ſacrificed to their titu- 
lary gods. 
The prieſt, or Ganga, who is likewiſe tiled 
Mutinu, and aſſumes the title of King of the 


Waters, makes the Negroes believe, that he ex- 


tracts from thence infallible remedies, and anti- 
dotes againſt the moſt malignant diſtempers. 
He cauſes all ſuch as are afflicted with any mala- 
dies, to aſſemble themſelves together on the 
banks of a river, into which he throws an emp- 
ty pitcher, muttering, at the ſame time, a num- 
ber of myſtic words. The next moment he 
draws it out full of water, wherein the pretended 
remedies, which he diſtributes amongſt the ſpec- 
tators then preſent, are all included. But to 
what purpoſe ſhould we expatiate any further on 
the magical operations of theſe Negro prieſts, 
ſince the account we have already given, will 
furniſh the reader with an adequate idea of their 
Pen, which, 1n reality, conſiſts in nothing elſe 

ut the tricks and artifices of empericks and im- 
poſtors ? 

The province of Sondi has a Chitombe pecu- 
liar to itſelf, and he reſides on the ſummit of a 
mountain, He wears his hair very long, em- 
belliſhed with divers trinkets, which are the ob- 
jects of theſe Negroes veneration, They pay 
him ſuch a profound reſpect, that they never 
preſume to ſpeak to him without proſtrating 
themſelves before him with their faces to the 
ground. It is accounted an act of the higheſt pre- 
ſumption to look this venerable pontiff in the 
face, unleſs by a peculiar condeſcenſion he gives 
them that freedom. When he appears in public, 
every one bows down before him with devotion, 
and when he goes abroad, a wooden idol is 
carried before him on a kind of litter. 

The Gangas have their reſpective poſts or 
offices aſſigned them; and Amobondu is the 
guardian of their corn, through the aid and aſ- 
ſiſtance of a Mokiſſo, or Fetiche, made of clay 
and feathers, which he buries in the middle of 
ſuch fields as are under his protection. Amolo- 
co reſtores ſuch to their former ſtate of health, 
who had loſt it, by virtue of any magical incan- 
tations; for it is a received opinion amongſt the 
natives of Congo, that no perſan is either ſick 
or dies, but by virtue of ſome magic charms, 
or faſcinations. We ſhall, inthe ſequel of this 
diſſertation, treat more amply of the fatal conſe- 
queen) that attend this notion; for Molonga 
oretels their good or ill ſucceſs in all diſtempers. 
Neconi and Nezali have the influence or power 
of healing the ſick , Negodi cures the deaf; Ne- 
ſambi cleanſes the lepers, Embungula charms 
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very ſtrict examination. 


the ſlaves, and makes them attend him by 
blowing a whiſtle; and laſtly, the Ganga-Me- 
tambola, if we may depend on the veracity of 
Cavazzi, raiſes the dead by his magical incan— 
tations. The idolators of Angola pay an equal 
regard and veneration to their Gangas ; tor they 
imagine that their life, health, fortune, and tlic 
preſervation of all their effects, are dependant 
on them ; and they have an order of magicians, 
called Chibados, who always drets theniſclyes 
in women's apparel. 

In our diſſertation on the religious cuſtoms of 
Guinea, we gave a deſcription of their trial or 
experiment of the Quoni, and that which is ge- 
nerally made uſe of at Congo by the Inbound, 
or Bonde, is of the ſame kind. The priſoner is 
obliged to drink a ſtated quantity of the juice 
of this root; and if he be able to make water 


freely after he has taken the draught, he is 
cleared, and declared to be innocent ; but if he 


has the ſtranguary, and falls down after it, it is 
looked upon as an inconteſtible evidence that 
he is guilty, and as ſuch, he 1s inſtantly con- 
demned to die, without the leaſt hopes of par- 
don or reprieve. This public experiment is 
made before the king, or the Moni-Boma, who 
acts as judge in theſe criminal cauſes. There is 
a fee or duty to be firſt paid to his majeſty ; 
after which the judges, the proſecutors, and 
their relations, meet togetherin ſomelarge ſquare, 
or public high-road, where the priſoner, with 
all his friends and relations likewiſe attend, The 
latter are all ſeated by one another; for if the 
party charged, and ſuſpected, undergoes the 
experiment with ſucceſs, his. relations, friends, 
and acquaintance, muſt ſubmit to it in their 
turns, till the Imbondo has made a diſcovery of 
the pretended malefactor. ; 

Another author adds, that as ſoon as the pri- 
ſoner has drunk this Imbondo, the judge riſes 
and throws a ſmall rod, or wand at his head; at 
the ſame time making uſe of the following form 
of words, which doubtleſs amount to an impre- 
cation; If thou art guilty, fall down; if in- 
nocent, ſtand up, and make water.“ After 
this, he cuts the Imbondo into ſeveral ſmall 
pieces, and throws them on the ground. All ſuch 
as are ſuſpected, are obliged to walk on theſe 
little bits of the Imbondo, and ſuck as have the 
misfortune to fall in the experiment, are looked 
upon as abſolutely convicted. Notwithſtanding 
the many frauds and abuſes that are committed 
on theſe occaſions, the Negroes lay a prodigious 
ſtreſs on the practice and obſervance of theſe 
experiments. Nay, though they have been ſuf- 
ficiently convinced cf the deceit and folly of 
theſe trials, it is with them, as with many others, 
the impoſture, even after it it is detected, is ſtill 
carried on with ſucceſs, 

A king of Macoco, being very deſirous to 
diſcover whether ſuch experiments were really 
eifectual, and might be depended on or not, pre- 
rended one day that ſome rogue or other had 
ſtole from him a conſiderable quantity of fine 
ſhells, which are the current money of che coun- 
try. Two of his domeſtics were ſtrongly ſuſ- 
pected, and immediately taken into cuſtody, 
who underwent with courage and reſolution Aa - 
The king, who re- 
ſolved 


ſolved with ſeeming reſentment, that he would 
try to diſcover the truth, if poſſible, ordered 
that they ſhould undergo the cuſtomary trials, 
and charged the prieſt who was to preſide over 
this affair, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to do 
him juſtice and find out the malefactor. The 
doſe was accordingly prepared, but made ſo 
ſtrong, that it had the ſame effect on the innocent, 
as it would have, as they pretend, on the guilty 
only. The perſons proſecuted were immediately 
condemned, and hurried away, in order to be 

uniſhed according to their demerits ; but the 
Ling, who was then preſent, ſtarting up, diſco- 
yered ingeniouſly the ſtratagem he made uſe of 
before the whole company, and ordered the judge 
to be inſtantly executed, in the room of his inno- 
cent domeſtics, 

The Negroes of Congo are very ſtrict in the 
obſervance of their oaths ; but if, however, they 
ſhould accidentally at any time break them in the 
heat of their paſſion, it 1s cuſtomary for them to 
make a kind of confeſſion to one of their Gangas, 
and aſk his abſolution. If the oath has been 
thus raſhly violated but once, a ſingle confeſſion 
is ſufficient; but if the crime has been aggravated 

a frequent repetition, the delinquent muſt 
humble himſelf ſeveral ways before he can pro- 
cure his full and free remiſſion. The Ganga re- 
duces ſome particular roots to powder, which he 
encloſes in a phial, and thereupon pronounces 
ſeveral imprecations againft the perſon who is 
perjured. After this, he orders the penitent to 
proſtrate himſelf on the ground, and from the 
bottom of his heart to renounce and deteſt his 
ſins ; which done, he raiſes him up, and preſents 
him with a glaſs of water. This ſalutary potion 
being drank with a contrite heart, the ſinner re- 
turns home perfectly pardoned and abſolved ; 
having firſt made the Ganga ſome greatful ac- 
knowledgement for his ſpiritual conſolation. 
Sometimes this Ganga anoints the tongue of the 
perſon perjured with the oil of dates, and accom- 

anies the unction with ſundry imprecations. 

We ſhall cloſe this article with the ceremony 
which theſe people practiſe before they enter on 
any warlike expedition. Curious, and fond of 
knowing the conſequences of the approaching en- 
gagement, they put a veſſel full of water, and ſe- 
veral other ingredients upon the fire, which muſt 
all be firſt conſecrated and duly prepared by a 
Ganga. As. ſoon as the pot begins to boil, they 
enter upon their magical incantations, which, as 
they imagine, irreſiſtibly attract the titular 
genius of their enemies, and oblige him to 
plunge himſelf into it. In this painful ſituation, 
they confine him for ſome conſiderable time; 
but when he has done ſufficient penance, as they 
conceive, and that the torments he has endured 
muſt indiſputably have humbled him, they aſk 
him ſeveral queſtions relating to the ſucceſs of 
the enſuing war. Whether he gives them any 
expreſs anſwer or not, we are not informed ; they 
always conjecture, however, that they ſhall either 
conquer or be conquered from the peculiar fer- 
mentation of theſe magical ingredients, and in 
all probability the genius never gives them any 
other ſatisfaction or reply. Sometimes, likewiſe, 
we are informed, they ſet an empty pot upon 
the fire, and when it is red hot, turn the bottom 
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upwards, and hovering over it, receive the heat, 
which, they imagine, inſpires them with an 
invinſible courage. A prepoſſeſſion of this na- 
ture may often, in all probability, meet with the 
deſired ſucceſs, and numberleſs inſtances of the 
like nature might be produced from the hiſtory 
of all ages; but it would be impertinent, and 
foreign to the purpoſe, to quote them in this 
work. 

Notwithſtanding the Portugueſe have intro- 

duced Chriſtianity amongſt the natives of Congo, 
yet they have not been able to aboliſh and extir- 
pate the practice of polygamy. The Negroes; 
as well Chriſtians as 1dolators, have not =. 4 ſe- 
veral wives that are free-women, but a number 
of concubines likewiſe, who are ſlaves: The 
former live in a ſeparate apartment from their 
huſbands, but the principal, or governante, hag 
the ſuperintendance of the whole family, and is 
allowed a deputy to aid and aſſiſt her. 
When one of theſe free-wives proves falſe and 
inconſtant, or is barely ſuſpected, her huſband 
diſcards her, without the leaſt diſgrace to any 
party ; nay, the woman herſelf quickly finds out 
another partner with abundance of eaſe ; and as 
to. their concubines, who are their ſlaves, they 
buy them for the generality when they are very 
young : Sometimes they bargain for them whilſt 
the mother 1s with child, who, in caſe ſhe be 
brought to bed of a boy, is obliged to procure 
the purchaſer a girl in his ſtead. In ſhort, they 
marry, by way of trial, according to the cuſtom 
of ſeveral people on the coaſt of Guinea. This 
1s the purport of what we judged moſt material, 
and worthy of obſervance in our author before 
1 but we are farther aſſured, that they are 
o courteous to any friend and acquaintance, or 
any ſtranger, that accidentally pays them a viſit, 
that one of their wives is always devoted to his 
ſervice. 

We ſhall now proceed to a more particular 
detail of their cuſtoms : As ſoon as their daugh- 
ters attain the age of maturity, their heads are 
ſhaved all over, except on the foretop, on which 
is purpoſely reſerved a little tuft, like a crown. 
After that, their admirers begin to view them 
with tranſport, and are very importunate in their 
addreſſes to them. If a young virgin violates 
her chaſtity before ſhe is conſcious of her natural 
purgations, both ſhe and her gallant are obliged 
to undergo a trial, ſomething like what the 
French call the Congres, in the preſence of the 
king and all his court. A wife there is under an 
extravagant ſubjection to her huſband ; and if 
we may rely on the veracity of ſome authors, 
thoſe who have the moſt liberty in Lovango, or 
Congo, are much more paſſive and ſubſervient 
than any of our meaneſt domeſtics. Nay, the 
king's conſorts themſelves in this country are per- 
fect ſlaves, and obliged, however whimſical it 
may appear, to work for their daily ſubſiſtence, 
Theſe wives are locked up, and live like nuns, 
till his majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed to make 
choice of one of them to be the partner of his 
bed ; but notwithſtanding this plurality of wives, 
neither the king, nor his ſubjects, are ſtrangers 
to the torments of jealouſy. When the latter 
are apprehenſive of their wives inconſtancy and 
ill conduct, they immediately put them away; 
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but the former are more ſevere in their reſent- 
ments, and death is the ſure conſequence of in- 


fidelity. Nay, they carry their groundleſs jea- | 


louſics ro ſuch an extravagant pitch, that when 


ever any of their wives prove with child, they 


are conſtantly obliged to drink of the Imbondo, 


in order to give a public demonſtration of their 
virtue, and unſpotted honour. If they ſhould 
have the misfortune, as abundance of innocent 
perſons have, to be deemed guilty by ſuch trial, 
there are no hopes of mercy for them ; they are 
ordered to be burnt, and their imaginary gallants 
to be buried alive, without reprieve. Such 1s 
the cruel fate of the concubines of theſe ſove- 
reigns! But the lady whom they call the Ma- 
cunda, enjoys a ſpecial privilege at Lovango ; 
for ſhe is one of the moſt antient matrons of his 
late majeſty's ſeraglio, who is elected regent of 
the kingdom, or, more properly ſpeaking, the 
ſuperintendant of the actions of the prince upon 
the throne: This Macunda, who is ſtiled the 
Mother of the King, may have as many adml- 
rers as ſhe pleaſes, and grant them the laſt fa- 
vours, if ſhe thinks convenient. Moreover, ſhe 
ſits as preſident in their councils, is guardian to 
the prince, and has an unlimited power and au- 
thority to pardon any malefactor, though ever 
ſo notorious. 

The king's own mother, his ſiſters, and all 
the Negro ladies of the royal family, have the 
ſame privilege, So far are they from puniſhing 
them in caſes of incontinency, and breach of 
their conjugal engagements, that they ſeverely 
correct their huſbands, in caſe they prefer other 
miſtreſſes. It is no ſmall misfortune, in ſhort, 
for a man in that country to be married to one 
of the royal family. : 

The king of Congo's principal conſort 1s 
ſtiled Mani- Mombanda ; that is, Sovereign of 
the Wives, for whoſe ſervice there is a public 
aſſeſſinent made, which is very ſingular and re- 


markable. On her wedding-night, every bed 


throughout the kingdom is ſurveyed by proper 
officers, and rated in proportion to their reſpec- 
tive dimenſions. This queen lives in an apart- 
ment of the royal palace, with her maids of ho- 
nour, who have free liberty to ſpend their nights 
abroad with his majeſty, or ſuch other of the 
court as they think proper ; this indulgence 1s 
owing to the coquetry of their royal miſtreſs, who 
ſtudies all the ways ſhe can to oblige them. 

As the profeſſion of Chriſtianity at Congo ap- 
pears to be ſuperficial and inſignificant, we ſhall 
paſs it over, and proceed, for the amuſement of 
our readers, in the deſcription of their nuptial 
ſolemnities. It muſt be acknowledged, indeed, 
when they enter into the ſtate of matrimony, 
they obſerve the form preſcribed by the Catholic 
church ; but from what we have already related, 
and what we have ſtill farther to offer on that 
tropic, it is demonſtrable, that they pay very lit- 
tle, if any, regard to her laws and inſtitutions, 
As for inſtance, in caſe there be three brothers, 
all of the ſame family, and one of them hap- 
pens to die, the other two divide his concubines 
between them, ſhare and ſhare alike. Again, in 
caſe one of thoſe two ſhould depart this life, the 


ſurvivor claims them all as his right and property. 


And after his deceaſe, the next heir, though it 


— — 
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ſhould be a ſon, we are informed, comes into 

the peaceable poſſeſſion of the whole ſtock, 
The women of Lovango are as ſubſervient, to 

the men as our cattle are to us; and all of then 


| in general, in the month of January, are obliged 


to make their perſonal appearance at the king's 
palace, in order to be employed in the ſowin 
and manuring of his lands. The men likewiſe 
give their attendance along with them; and cach 
of them is provided wich proper arms for his ſer— 
vice; not with intent, however, to work them - 
ſelves, but to chaſtiſe ſuch women as are indo- 
lent and remiſs in their duty; and, in ſhort, to 
be their ſuperintendants and directors. As for 
the reſt, they ſpend their time in ſuch amuſe- 
ments as they think moſt proper. This Lovango 
is ſituate in one of thoſe unhappy climates, where 
the men are perfect ſtrangers to that complaiſance 
that tenderneſs and indulgence which we natu. 
rally have for the ſoft ſex. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged, indeed, that the women have ſufficient 
grounds for complaint, on account of their un- 
generous treatment; and yet, in all probability 
they think themicives happy, and never murmer 
or repine at their abject condition, 

Dapper aſſures us, that when the young mai- 
dens of Congo begin to be tired of that heay 
incumbrance, their virginity, they withdraw 
into a particular ſolitary place, dreſſed to the 
beſt advantage, according to the cuſtom of their 
country; that is to ſay, their ſkins plentifully 
anointed with fat, and beautifully varniſhed, and 
their cheeks, and ſuch other parts as are for 
tne generality expoſed to view, beſmeared 
with red paint. In this gloomy apartment 
they reſide for about three weeks, or a month 
and there, no doubt, though our author 
is ſilent, and leaves us to our own conjeCtures 
they very ſeldom, if ever, return without find- 
ing ſome good-natured perſon or another, who 
is ready to take their burthen off their hands. 
But be that as it will, they there make choice of 
fuch young active ſparks as endeavour moſt effec- 
tually to ingratiate themſelves into their favour 
by ſuch particular ſervices, and ſuch ſoft endear- 
ments, as are uſual before marriage; and in 
this particular the Blacks agree with the genera- 
lity of mankind. 

A wife, after ſhe is brought to bed at Angola, 
has no converſation with her huſband till the in- 
fant begins to cut his teeth ; and there is another 
cuſtom in vogue there, which is univerſal, in- 
deed, throughout all the barbarous nations, and 
at this day practiſed among the Jews, and that 
is, the huſband and wife live apart during her 
periodical fluxions. Moreover, the wife mult 
not preſume to touch any one thing the huſband 
eats, and neither lies in his houſe, nor approaches 
his bed; not to mention the marks and ſigna- 
tures whereby ſhe is obliged to diſtinguiſh her- 
ſelf from thoſe that are in a perfect ſtate 
of health, and free from pollution. Amongſt 
other characteriſtics, or tokens, ſhe wears a 
ſtring about her head during the whole time of 
her purgations. 

Circumciſion is univerſally practiſed, where 
the Chriſtian religion has not prevailed ; and at 
Angola, as ſoon as ever they diſcern that the in- 
fant has cut his firſt tooth, they dreſs it up as 


gaily 


gaily as poſſibly they can. Its friends and rela- 
tions dandle it about from houſe to houſe, to col- 
lect all the preſents they can poſſibly procure for 
it. In thoſe countries which are (till idolatrous, 
as ſoon as an infant is brought into the world, a 
prieſt is inſtantly ſent for, who lays it under 
{ome particular ſolemn obligations; which, in 
all probability, ought to be looked upon as 

reſervatives againſt the numberleſs caſualties 
to which the life of man is daily expoſed; or 
ſome religious vows and duties, by the obſer- 
vance whereof, the people imagine they ingra- 
tiate themſelves into the favour and affections of 
their deities. The prieſt takes particular care 
to confirm and eſtabliſh this notion, which is ſo 
naturally imbibed by the generality of mankind, 
and ſo beneficial and advantageous to all the ſa- 
cerdotal profeſſion in general. He mutters ac- 
cordingly ſome certain myſtic terms, as pre- 
ſcribed in their rubric, and afterwards impoſes 
ſuch obligations upon the child as he thinks moſt 
convenient; and what he determines is liſtened 
to, and regarded as the voice of an oracle. 

We ſhall now proceed to their funeral ſolem- 
nites ; for of all the prejudices and prepoſſeſſions 
eſpouſed by theſe people, there are none of 
more fatal conſequence, than the notion ſo ge- 
nerally received, that there is no ſuch thing as a 
natural death, and that the deceaſe of all perſons 
whomſoever, is the pure reſult of the charms 
and faſcinations of their enemies. The magi- 
cians, in their opinion, raiſe the deceaſed, tran- 
ſport him to ſome ſolitary deſart, and their make 
him work like a ſlave. They take peculiar care 
to feed him with freſh meet only ; for ſhould the 
dead man taſte but the leaſt grain of ſalt, he 
would grow outrageous, and purſue the mur- 
derer with the utmoſt rigour; and by virtue 
only of this groundleſs and fooliſh perſuaſion, 
the death of one man is generally accompanied 
with the untimely fall of many that are innocent. 
The natives of Lovango begin their enquiries 
relating to their dead, with ſpells and incanta- 
tions, which conſiſt principally in leaning hard 
upon a knife, in the preſence of one of their 
Gangas, and in rubbing their hands together 
with all their might ; and during theſe operations 
they enter upon their interrogatories. Such a 
perſon, ſay they, is dead and buried ; was he 
betwitched ? or did his Mokiſſos take away his 
life? If upon this query, the perſon that makes 
the experiment, has not power to command his 
hands, it is accounted an inconteſtable proof 
that his friend's death was the reſult of ſome ma- 
Iicious enchantment ; and from this interrogatory 
they run on to another, and the enquiry always 
concludes with the trial by the Imbondo. 

Theſe natives of Lovango are very much di- 
vided in their opinions, with relation to the ſtate 
of the human ſoul after 1ts departure from the 
body. Such as are of the royal family main- 
tain a kind of Metempſychoſis, and imagine 
that the ſouls of thoſe who depart this life enter 
into the bodies of their children ; others believe 
them mortal ; but the greateſt part of them 
think they become their titular gods ; in the firm 
belief whereof they erect little chapels, conti- 
guous or adjacent to the places where they died; 
thither they reſort to pray to them, and make an 
oblation, before they ſit down to their meals, 
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both of what they are to eat, and what they are 
to drink. Chicocka, of whom we have alread 
made mention, is the guardian of their dead; 
and his ſtatue, compoſed of wood, is erected 
at ſome ſmall diſtance from their burying-ground, 
He takes effeCtual care that no magician clan- 
deſtinely removes the deceaſed, or inſults them, 
or compels them to work, hunt, or fiſh, Who 
knows but this guardian god has deſerved the 
great confidence which the Negroes repoſe in 
him, by as natural an effect, as that with which 
Horace reproaches his fig tree Prapus ? Perhaps 
were not impoſſible, if due enquiry was made, 
to find miracles of this nature in ſome parts of 
Europe, 

Theſe people bury their dead with all their . 
cloaths on; and the poorer fort apply themſelves 
to ſuch as are men of ſubſtance to aſſiſt them in 
defraying the neceſſary expences of their funerals, 
At the deceaſe of the king of Congo, all per- 
ſons are ſtrictly enjoined not to mourn for his 
death, notwithſtanding the melancholy news is ſo- 
lemnly proclaimed, by the ſound of a kind of 
cornet, throughout the whole kingdom. As to 
the reſt, the pompous funeral of a prince is ſo- 
lemnized after the manner of the Roman Catho- 
lics; but ſuch as never were proſelytes to Chriſ- 
tianity, or are only ſuch in outward appearance, 
ſtrictly follow the rites and ceremonies of their 
anceſtors. They inter with their dead, a conſi- 
derable part of their effects, ſeveral very valu- 
able preſents, and various ſorts of goods ; and 
as this cuſtom has been univerſally obſerved by 
all idolatrous nations, both antient and modern, 
it would be needleſs, if not impertinent, to 
produce inſtances to confirm the truth of it. At 
the deceaſe of a grandee, his favourites, chents, 
and ſlaves, carry their extravagance infinitely be- 
yond what is practiſed in common; and beſides 
the coſtly preſents and foreign commodities 
which are buried with him, they furniſh him with 
domeſtics to attend his royal perſon, and with 
ſeveral young ladies for his amuſement in his 
Journey to the other world, who either through 
compulſion, or the prepoſſeſſion and artifice of 
their prieſts, are ſtrenuous rivals, and conteſt 
the honour of being buried alive with their de- 
ceaſed monarch. 

There are ſeveral religious cuſtoms likewiſe 
obſerved at Lovango, that are equally remark- 
able. Their funeral ſolemnities are always ac- 
companied with floods of tears, and inceſſant 
wailings ; and as ſoon as they have carried the 
corpſe out of the houſe, they dance all round 
about it, and during that ſolemn ceremony, 
weep moſt bitterly, and fill the air with moſt 
hideous lamentations. At proper intervals they 
very demurely aſk the deceaſed a thouſand imper- 
tinent queſtions ; ſuch as, whether he decamped, 
or removed his quarters, for want of the con- 
veniences of life? and the like. And though 
the deceaſed never obliges them with any anſwer, 
they always aſcribe his deceaſe to ſome diſſatisfac- 
tion of one kind or another. This funeral con- 


cert, and theſe melancholy interrogatories, con- 
tinue for ſome hours; after which, they collect 
every individual thing the deceaſed is to carry 
along with him, and when his bag and baggage 
are all packed up and ready, they remove the 
corpſe and his effects, with as much precipita- 

tion, 
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had ſtole them. One moiety, | 


tion, as if they 
or half part, of his aforeſaid effects is allotted to 
be buried with him; the other is hung up and 
expoſed to public view on poles, planted round 
his ſepulchre ; but to prevent any clandeſtine 
conveyance of them away by neceſſitous pilferers, 
they either cut into rags, or tear to pieces, ſuch 
goods as are thus expoſed. In the evening they 
renew their weepings and wailings, and continue 
theſe outward demonſtrations of ſorrow and con- 
cern, every evening for ſix weeks together, with- 
out intermiſſion. 

Their degree of mourning varies in proportion 
to the quality of the perſon deceaſed ; and when 
a grandee dies, their lamentations are more voci- 
ferous and noiſy than ordinary, and their attend- 
ance to the grave more ſolemn and numerous; 
for the people aſſemble themſelves together from 
all the adjacent towns on ſuch a public occaſion. 
The magicians exert their ſkill to the utmoſt, 
and leave no charm, nor enchantment whatever 
unpractiſed, in hopes to reſtore a ſick grandee to 
his former ſtate of health ; not but the people too 
uſe their utmoſt endeavours likewiſe to prolong 
his days, but there as well as here, it is grandeur 
that is the principal attraction, and it is out of a 
ſelf-intereſted view of being well rewarded for 
their pains, that they are thus diligent and atten- 
tive, There is no queſtion therefore to be made, 
but that ſuch as are well verſed in magical ope- 
rations, are laviſh of their moſt ſecret and valu- 
able preparations, when the lives of ſuch men as 
are thus honoured and eſtzemed are in apparent 
danger. 

hey hover round the corpſe, which is either 
extended on a couch, or ſupported in a ſitting 
poſture, by one of the company, and ſometimes, 
indeed, he is raiſed by proper ſupporters, artfully 
diſpoſed under each arm. In one of theſe ſitua- 
tions, his head is ſhaved, his nails are pared, his 
body waſhed, anointed, and painted red; and his 
neareſt kindred, that 1s, his male relations, ſeat 
themſelves at a ſmall diſtance from the corpſe ; 
for the women, who have their tears always at 
command, and are by nature qualified to excite 
the paſſions, are employed, by their violent 
tranſports and agitations, to affect the whole aſ- 
ſembly. They dance, or rather fly about, like 
perſons diſtracted, from right to left, in the ut- 
moſt confuſion; but in their intervals they ſing 
encomiums on the deceaſed, recite all his virtuous 
actions, and trace his genealogy ; and this, in 
ſhort, is his funeral harangue. To conclude, 
they bury ſome part of his patrimony along with 
him, and all the valuable effects which his rela- 
tions and friends have collected together for his 
more commodious ſettlement in the other world. 
The uſual place appropriated for the burial of 
theſe Blacks is generally called the Kienga; 
where on each reſpective grave are ranged, in 
decent order, the bow and arrows of the deceaſed, 
his wooden platter, his cup, or rather calabaſs, 
for the convenience of his drinking, when he 
thinks proper, and a ſufficient quantity of pipes 
and tobacco for his ſmoaking, &c. 
The ſame ſolemnities are obſerved for their 
king, but with much greater pomp and magni- 
ficence ; for they embelliſh the body of the de- 
ceaſed with the uſual regalia, according to the 
dignity of theſe black princes. He is ſeated in 
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a chair of ſtate, erected in a vault, reſerved for 


the peculiar reception of ſuch illuſtrious perſon- 


ages, with the repreſentations, in wood or clay, 
of ſuch as were his favourites when alive. Before 
him are ranged a ſufficient quantity of kitchen 
furniture, or utenſils, which were made uſe of at 
his majeſty's table; ſuch as cloths, napkins, &c. 
A conſiderable number of flaves are ſacrificed, 
or rather murdered, for his peculiar ſervice, Who 
are buried near him, or in ſome ſeparate vault, 
in order to revive with, and wait on his majeſty 
in his journey to the other world ; for they en- 
tertain ſome idea, though a very confuſed and 
imperfect one, of the reſurrection of the dead. 


—•Ü4ͤʃ 


It was cuſtomary, in former times, to bury 
twelve beauteous virgins alive with the king of 
Congo, and theſe young ladies were all ſo loyal 
as to offer up their lives a willing ſacrifice to the 
ſervice of their monarch. With warmth and zeal 
they diſputed their title of precedency, and each 
one was fond of ſtepping foremoſt, and intercept- 
ing her competitors. They dreſſed themſelves as 
gaily as was poſſible on theſe tragical and ſolemn 
occaſions, and their relations ſupplied them 
handſomely with all forts of furniture, and all 
the conveniencies of life, which they thought 
proper for their accommodation in the other 
world. This cuſtom, however, we are in- 
formed, is at preſent aboliſhed, as repugnant to 
the principles of natural religion; and one 
branch of their funeral ſolemnities is reduced ta 
an elegant entertainment only, which is renewed 
for eight days together, on the monument or ſe- 
pulchre of the deceaſed monarch. Whillt they 
are partaking of this regal banquet, they have 
their intervals, in which they indulge themſelves 
in all the demonſtrations of the deepeſt ſorrow 
and concern, which, in our opinion, may juſtly 
paſs under the denomination of a religious 
cuſtom. 5 
There is but very little difference between the 
funeral ſolemnities obſerved at Angola, and thoſe 
of Lovango and Congo; for they waſh their dead, 
comb them, ſhave them, wrap them up in a kind 
of ſhroud, and afterwards lay them on a ſmall 
earthen bier. The deceaſed is always dreſſed 
after the moſt elegant manner they can poſſibly 
deviſe, and ſeveral beaſts at the ſame time are 
| ſacrificed, and their blood ſpilt in honour of their 
departed friend. In the kingdom of Matamba, 
the corpſe is covered over with roſin; and. thus 
embalmed, or more properly ſpeaking, beſmeared 
all over, depoſited in a deep grave, and guarded 
by ſlaves till perfectly reduced to duſt and aſhes. 
This precaution is taken, as we are informed, 
againſt the natives themſelves, who are inclined 
to plunder theſe graves, and mangle the bodies 
of their dead countrymen, in order to carry away 
their limbs clandeſtinely, and hoard them up as 
ſacred relics, which are more or leſs valuable ac- 
cording to the reputation of the deceaſed. 
The relations and ſlaves, when they go into 
mourning, ſhave their heads and beſmear their 
faces with oil, and divers kinds of powder, which 
ſerve inſtead of glue, to faſten the various fea- 
thers which at ſuch times they ſtick about them. 
To hear their hideous outcries and lamentations, 
one would imagine that ſorrow and affliction had 


| deprived them of their ſenſes; but, if we may 


rely on the veracity of our author, from whence 
we 
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we extract this account, they do not ſo much as 
ſhed one ſingle tear. We ſhall cloſe this topic 
with an agreeable ſtory enough, relating to the 
the widows of Congo. They entertain the no- 
tion, that the ſouls of their departed huſbands 
re-animate their bodies, unleſs due care be taken 
to keep them at an aweful diſtance ; and ſuch a 
re-animation would be an abſolute bar to any 
new alliance. To prevent, therefore, ſo direful 
a diſaſter, they make their applications to one of 
their prieſts, who plunge themſelves ſeveral 
times in ſome rapid ſtreams ; after which, as they 
lie under no fearful apprehenſions of their return, 
they boldly venture on their ſecond nuptials. 

It is ſurpriſing how ſuch notions ſhould eyer 
enter into the human heart, or that thoſe who are 
endowed with rational faculties ſhould ſtoop 
lower in their actions than even the animal crea- 
tion. All is owing to ignorance, and well might 
the prophet ſay, My people are deſtroyed for 
« lack of knowledge.” The fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the civilization of mankind is 
built, conſiſt in knowledge, and upon this foun- 
dation, a ſuperſtructure of politeneſs, humanity, 
benevolence, and piety is formed. To all this 
we may add, that an attention to theſe things 
makes way for the reception of the goſpel ; for 
although the promulgation of the goſpel does 
not depend on human means, yet God has com- 
r1anded thoſe to be uſed, and therefore men are 


not to {light them, but uſe them in a proper 
manner. 
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The Religion of the Guaguas. 


Theſe people inhabit the kingdom of Ma- 
tamba, and we are aſſured both by Purchas, an 
Engliſhman, and Father Cavazzi, an Italian, that 
they not only eat the fleſh of their enemies, but 
even carry it about to ſell as we do butchers meat. 
However horrid and unnatural this may appear 
to ſome, who have not had an opportunity of 
viſiting foreign countries, yet we can fee no rea- 
ſon to doubt the truth of it. Some of the Ame- 
rican ſavages eat their priſoners, and it is but a 
few years ſince ſome Engliſhmen were killed, 
and eaten in an iſland in the South-Seas. But to 
proceed with our narrative : 

The chief God of theſe people is called Qui- 
ſango, and repreſented under the form of a giant, 
twelve feet high. This idol is ſhut up and cir- 
cumſcribed within an incloſure made of ele- 
phants teeth ; each being embelliſhed with the 
ſcalp of ſome ſhave, or captive, that has been ſa- 
crificed in honour of this blood-thirſty deity. But 
there are oblations made him beſides theſe, ſuch 
as libations of palm wine, with the blood of 
goats, deer, and other animals. 

The perſon who is at the head of this ſyſtem 
of falſe religion, acts both as high prieſt and as 
general of their forces. His hair, which is ex- 
ceeding long, is adorned with ſome particular 
ſhells, by them called Bamba, which they have 
2 peculiar veneration and reſpect for, and round 
his neck he wears a collar compoſed of other cu- 
rious ſhells, but not of ſuch value as the former. 
At his girdle hangs a chaplet, the beads whereof 
conſiſt of the eggs of the oſtrich. Such an 
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extraordinary chaplet as this is, perhaps, cannot 
be found in any other part of the world ; for ma- 
ny of the beads are as large as the crown of a hat. 
The prieſt wears a ſmall veſtment round his waiſt; 
falling down low enough to cover what modeſty 
requires to be concealed. As for his body, it is 
embelliſhed with a variety of figures delineated 
after an inelegant and artleſs manner. In other 
reſpects, their chieftain is beſmeared all over with 
red and white paint, compoſed partly of the 
blood of dead men, mixed with the fat, A 
piece of braſs, about an inch in length, hangs 
down from his noſe ; and two other pieces from 
his ears. He has commonly about twenty or 
thirty wives, one of whom carries his bow and 
arrows, another waits on him when he is diſpoſed 
to drink, and preſents him with his cup which 
they call calabaſs, When he takes it, they all 
fall down on their knees, clap their hands, and 
ſing till he has finiſhed his draught. Some of 
the wild inhabitants of Florida, obſerve the ſame 
cuſtoms at this very day; 

Before the ſovereign of Guagua enters upori any 
military expedition, he offers up a ſolemn ſacri- 


] fice to his idol, before the ſun riſes, at the cele- 


bration whereof, two magicians attend; one at 
his right hand, and the other at his left, with 
about forty women of diſtinction round about 
him, each of them having a wild horſe's tail in 
both hands. Thus equipped, they ſing a ſolemn 
ſervice, accompanied with playing on different 


[| inſtruments, according to the manner of their 


country. In the midſt of the congregation, of 
aſſembly, there is a large fire, with an earthen 
veſſel hung over it, in which is contained a cer- 
tain compoſition, wherewith they paint their 
temples, foreheads, breaſts, and bellies, at the 
ſame time obſerving ſundry ceremonies, charms, 
and incantations, which continue till the ſun is 
ſer. After this, the magicians preſent the gene- 
ral with the cafengola, which is a kind of hatchet, 
and at the delivery of it, they exhort him to be 
reſolute and courageous. Accordingly, he gives 
them what he thinks an inconteſtable proof of 
his valour, by raiſing up his hatchet, and hack - 
ing down a youth preſented before him for that 
purpoſe. Having laid the youth breathleſs on 
the ground, four ſlaves likewiſe meet with the 
ſame untimely fate ; two of whom are maſſacred 
on the ſpot, and the other two are put to death 
by his aſſiſtance. This human ſacrifice is attend- 
ed with the ſacrifice of ten cows, ten goats and 
ten dogs. The blood of theſe victims is poured 
forth in konour of their idol, but the fleſh is re- 
ſerved for the repaſt of the aſſembly, which ſo- 
lemn feaſt is concluded with loud acclamations 
and other teſtimonies of public joy. 

When his troops are aſſembled together, he 
delivers a very pathetic harangue, and then orders 
them to march. Theſe declarations, delivered 
in order to animate the ſoldiers, are ſpoken in an 
elevation of voice, with ſuch energy, grace and 
dignity as may ſtand in competition with thoſe 
orations we meet with in the accounts of the an- 
tient Grecian worthies. The captains follow the 
example of their intrepid generals, and thus 
theſe barbarians inſpire the | begs ſoldiers with 
a ſavage brutal ferocity. If any private ſoldier 


diſcovers the leaſt marks of cowardice, or incli- 
| nation to deſert and run away in the heat of an 
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engagement, 
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engagement, he is inſtantly cut in pieces, and 
eaten up by his companions. All ſuch as are ta- 
ken priſoners of war, are eaten either ſooner or 
later. Thoſe who are lean are reſerved to be 
fattened, as we do with our cattle, but ſometimes 
they content themſelves with ſelling them as 
ſlaves. However, they neither kill nor eat their 
captives till they are at years of maturity, but 
are particularly indulgent to ſuch male priſoners 
as are very young ; for they naturalize them and 
train them up in the practice of their own inhu- 
man and barbarous cuſtoms. 

They put a collar round their necks, as a badge 
of their captivity, and never take it off till they 
have produced before the general, the head of 
one of their enemies. Then they are made free, 
and honoured with the title of Gongo, which 
ſignifies a ſoldier, or warrior, They try the cou- 
rage of their young captives, by ſhooting an ar- 
row directly over their heads, and he that ſtarts, 
or diſcovers the leaſt ſigns of fear, is killed im- 
mediately and eaten. They are not to be natu- 
ralized without the ſtrongeſt, and moſt ſignal 
proofs of their courage, and even then with initia- 
tion ; for thoſe who refuſe to comply with it are 
treated with the utmoſt abhorrence. This cere- 
mony conſiſts in drawing out four of their fore- 
teeth, two from the upper jaw, and two from 
the under ; they likewiſe bore their ears and 
noſes, making very wide holes in them. And 
here it may not be improper to relate ſomething 
concerning an Amzaonian Princeſs, who once 
reigned among them. The hiſtory of the antient 
Amazons is well known. They inhabited ſome 
part of that extenſive country, antiently called 
Scythia, but now Tartary. One of their queens 
waited on Alexander the Great, and we are told 
that hero was very intimate with her, perhaps 
ſhe granted him every favour. 

This African princeſs, whom we ſhall now 
give an account of, prohibited the education of 
any male child within the limits of the kingdom, 
but ſtrictly enjoined all parents to murder them, 
or expoſe them to the wild beaſts as ſoon as they 
were born. She ordered all ſuch children as had 
been preſerved to be diſinherited, and branded 
with a particular mark. She permitted the wo- 
men to marry with their priſoners of war, to 
whom in conſequence of that alliance, ſhe grant- 
ed all the privileges of the ſtate, and this was 
done in order to preſerve the breed of females, 
She charged all women who were with child, on 
pain of death, to avoid being delivered within 
the bounds of her kingdom, leſt they ſhould pol- 
ſute the ground, If in diſobedience and contempt 
of her commands, any male child ſhould be acci- 
dently preſerved alive, ſhe ſtrictly forbad the re- 
ception of him into her kingdom, unleſs two of 
his teeth were firſt drawn ; but when it happened 
that the upper fore teeth came down over the 
others, then he was inſtantly put to death. 

She conſtituted and appointed proper judges, 
with other inferior officers, to ſee that theſe her 
laws were duly reſpected and executed; to put 
to death ſuch women as ſhould happen to conceal 
any children, and to oblige every young peiſon 


to learn the rites and ceremonies of their religion. 


That theſe laws might receive the greater ſanction, 
it was neceſſary to perſuade the people to believe 
that they were the ſtatutes and ordinances of their 
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anceſtors; that by the obſervance of them they 
would become a terror to their enemies; that 
their power and authority ought to be confined 
and eſtabliſhed by ſuch examples as might demon- 
ſtrate a ſolemn renunciation of that fondneſs and 
affection ſo natural to parents, and which is viſible 
among ſavage beaſts. = 

Here we may oblerve what power can do when 
united with that falſe fear of, the deity called ſy. 
perſtition. They imagined upon the implicit 
taith of their ſovereign, that they ſhould fo far 
ingratiate themſelves in the favour of their ido! 
as to obtain the privilege of being invulnerable, if 
they had the courage to murder their children 
and beſmear themſelves with their blood. The 
princels herſelf was the firſt promoter of this un. 


heard of barbarity, for ſhe murdered her own 


ſon, and had his body beaten into a powder 
with which ſhe rubbed her body all over, to ſer 
an example to the wretched deluded people, 
How long this monſter of barbarity reigned 
does not appear, but probably not long, for bar. 
barous and favage as the people were, yet it can- 
not be ſuppoſed they would ſuffer theſe things any 
great length of time. But we ſhould add a re- 
mark here concerning the antient Caananites 
whom Joſhua deſtroyed. The deiſts have object. 
ed that Joſhua had no right to invade their coun- 
try and deſtroy them. It is in vain for us to tell 
them, that Joſhua was commanded to extirpiate 
them, for that they do not regard; we muſt an- 
ſwer them on other principles. Theſe Canaanites 
had been guilty of the moſt horrid unnatural 
crimes, ſimilar to thoſe we have been treating of; 
and therefore it was but juſtice that ſuch wretches 
ſhould be exitrpated from the earth, Suppoſing 
an army of European Chriſtians were to fee ſuch 
unnatural barbarities committed as thoſe we have 
juſt mentioned, would not every man preſent 
think it his duty to puniſh the cruel perpretrators 
of them ? Certainly he would, and human nature 
knows no puniſhment for murder, but that of 
taking away the life of the murderer. But to re- 
turn to the ſubject. 

As for the nuptial ceremonies of theſe people, 
they have nothing very remarkable in them, be- 
ing ſo cruel and ignorant, many of them herd to- 
gether like beaſts, without any regard to age, ſex, 
or decency ; fome of them, particularly the Jages, 
who inhabit the province of Anſiko, never bury 
their dead, but either eat them or bury them alive, 
They waſh their bodies clean when they intend to 
bury them, and carry them to the grave in a ſitting 
poſture, and their wives, if they have any, are 
buried along with them. The ceremony con— 
cludes with cries and dreadful lamentations, which 
laſt ſeveral days, 

We have already, in the courſe of this work, 
had occaſion to lament, that ſo many of our fel- 
low creatures are ignorant of the knowledge of 
Chriſt, but what ſhall we ſay of thoſe Afri- 
cans, who are worſe than the wild beaſts. of the 
held! Does it not ſerve to ſhew, that mankind 
are not what their anceſtor was when he came 
from the hands of his maker. Nay, it appears 
from what is related here, that he is capable of 
any thing, let it be ever ſo abſurd, ridiculous, 
cruel, barbarous, or unnatural, which clearly 
proves our nature to be corrupted. Unleſs thoſe 


things are granted, we ſhall never be able to ac- 
count 
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count for the practices of many of our fellow crea- 
tures, Who even in whole national bodies, commit, 
or rather live in, and eſtabliſh crimes ſhocking to 
be mentioned. Hence we may conclude, that al- 
though there are many things of great value to be 
met with in the writings of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, yet we find they were moſt ſhockingly 
corrupted in their morals, when the goſpel was 
firſt preached among them. From this it appears 
plain, that nothirfg but the goſpel can cure 
our ſpiritual infirmities. We ſhall conclude our 
preſent article with the following paſſage from a 
jermon of the late Dr. Coneybear, biſhop of 
Briitol. 
It hath been related already (ſays his lord- 
ſhip) that fin was brought into the world by 
« Sur firſt parents, from wheace there is derived 
« down to us, a depraved and corrupted nature. 
Hence both our intellectual and moral powers, 
e have been greatly impaired, and as, in many 
inſtances, we know not what we ought to do; 
in others, when ignorance may not be pleaded, 
« there is a remarkable backwardneſs, and even 
« perverſeneſs of the will. Theſe evils muſt be 
«© remedied in ſome degree; otherwiſe no advan- 
tage can be made of the pardon which God, 
« for Chriſt's ſake, offers. For it is unreaſonable 
ce to expect this ſhould extend to any but thoſe 


« who embrace it by a religious return to God.” 
Sermon I. Vol. I. page 22. 
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The Religion of the Natives of South Cafraria. 


Mr. KO LB ENS, a Dutch gentleman, who 
reſided ſome years at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and viſited many of the African kingdoms, is of 
opinion that there is a manifeſt conformity between 
the Cafres and the Jews. In order to ſupport 
his argument, he enumerates ſeveral cuſtoms 
practiſed alike by both. The Cafres make abun- 
dance of oblations, and regulate the time of their 
feſtivals by the full and new moons. They have 
no converlation with their wives during particular 
ſeaſons, and always uſe purification. They fre- 
quently make uſe of unleavened bread, and ab- 
ſtain from all ſorts of ſalt meat. They practiſe 
the ceremony of circumciſion, or ſomething ſimi- 
lar to it, and they cat nothing that is ſtrangled, nor 
any fiſh without ſcales. They never admit women 
into their councils, and are allowed to give their 
wives a bill of divorce, even on the ſlighteſt pre- 
tence, 

He obſerves ſeveral other rites and ceremonies 
ſimilar to thoſe of the Jews, ſuch as giving the 
names of animals, hills, mountains, rivers, trees, 
fruits, herbs, and; indeed, every thing in nature 
to their children, inſtead of the names of their 
parents or relations. But all theſe arguments 
made uſe of by this Dutchman to eſtabliſh his 
favourite ſyſtem, have no weight at all, as will 
appear when we conſider the following things. 
Their uſing unleavened bread, has no conformity 
with any cuſtom practiſed by the Jews, becauſe 
theſe Africans never knew how to make bread 
till they were taught to do ſo by the Europeans. 
With reſpe& to their divorcing their wives, it 
will appear to the reader, from ſeveral of the for- 
mer parts of this work, that many other Heathens 
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do the ſame, and circumciſion is common in 
almoſt one half of the known world. 

But he 1mputes to them in common with other 
authors, that they ſtarve their relations to death 
when they are paſt their labour, which 1s contrary 
to every thing in the law of Moſes, He {lays 
they are expert at the chace, but in that he ſhould 
have compared them with the Hottentots, rather 
than with the Jews. We agree, however, with this 
author, that there is no improbability, that theſe 
idolatrous Africans were deſcended from the Phœ- 
nicians, who went from the South of Aſia; in 
antient times, and carried along with them their 
own tites and ceremonies. However, be theſe 
things as they will, we ſhall now proceed to give 
an account of the principles and ceremonies of their 
religion. | 

They have ſome faint notion of the univerſal 
deluge, for they have a tradition tranſmitted 
down from father to ſon, informing them, that 
their anceſtors, iſſuing out of a door, or window, 
eſtabliſhed themſelves on this ſpot of the earth, 
which they now inhabit, and inſtructed their chil- 
dren in the art of agriculture. They FEkewiſe add 
that their parents names were Noh and Hingnou, 
and both theſe may relate to Noah and his wife, 
for his wife's name is not mentioned in ſcripture. 
All our travellers are very contradictory in their 
accounts of the religion of theſe people, becauſe 
they are divided into clans, tribes, or hordes, 
and all theſe have different notions. However, 
from all theſe accounts, we ſee no difficulty of 
collecting the truth, becauſe ſeveral reputable 
writers have enquired into them, and we cannot 
ſee any reaſon to doubt their veracity, eſpecially 
as theſe accounts have been approved of by che 
Royal Society. 

They adore one ſupreme being, though their 
notions concerning him are very dark and confuſed: 
They kill ſeveral cows and ſheep in honour of 
their idol, and make voluntary oblations of their 
fleſh and milk, as grateful acknowledgements 
of all his mercies from time to time; for they 
imagine that he alone ſends them rain, ſun-ſhine, 
and all the returns of the ſeaſons. They ſeem 
to have little or no idea of a future ſtate, and yet 
they have many good qualities which ſhould ſe- 
cure them from the contempt uſually thrown out 
upon them. They are, in many reſpects, honelt 
and charitable to one another. They look upon 
theft and adultery as capital crimes; and ſuch as 
are found guilty of them, are immediately put to 
death. 

But notwithſtanding this, every man has free 
liberty to marry as many women as he can main- 
tain, although few of them indulge themſelves 
with any more than three. A German miſſionary 
and a Proteſtant, aſked one of theſe Cafres con- 
cerning his belief of the deity, and received the 
following ſenſible anſwer: Let him that can- 
e not believe there is a God, ſurvey the heavens, 
« the earth, and every object round about him, 
« and then let him deny the exiſtence of a Su- 
« preme Being, if he can.” We have ſome rea- 
ſon to believe, that the zealous miſhonary dreſſed 
up the Cafre's words, and therefore it 1s beſt 
to conſider them in the middle latitude, eſpe- 
cially as the Jeſuits have repreſented them as 
downright Atheiſts, ' 
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It is certain, that the Dutch have the beſt op- 
portunities of being acquainted with theſe Ca- 


fres, or Hottentots, becauſe no other Euro- 
peans have any ſettlement at the Cape of Good 
Hope. For many miles up the country, the 
Dutch have Proteſtant churches eſtabliſhed, and 
as their miniſters are men of ſenſe and gravity, 
we ought at leaſt to pay ſome regard to the ac- 
counts they have given us. 

Kolben ſays, that they call the inviſible God 
Gounia Ticquoa, a term that means the Captain 
of the Gods. 
in their religious rites and ceremonies, on account 
of their being divided into ſo many clans, or 
hordes, which they call cralles. The truth is, 
there is no conſtancy in any of the notions enter- 
tained by the Barbarians throughout the whole 
world. All is ignorance and confuſion, and 
we ſeek in vain for a guide to direct us; which 
circumſtance alone ſhould more and more endear 
to us Divine Revelation. The Cafres, or Hot- 
tentots, who reſide all round the Cape, pay their 
adoration to the moon, by dancing to her honour 
when ſhe changes, or when ſhe is at the full. 
This religious ceremony laſts all night, and 1s 
performed with abundance of noiſe, hurry and 
confuſion. They ſhout, they clap their hands, 
direct their eyes upwards, with abundance of 
ſeeming devotion, and then they mutter ſome 
words which none can underſtand but themſelves, 
Sometimes they run into vaults, where they clap 
their hands and repeat ſeveral ejaculations. All 
this is performed during the night, while the 
moon is in her ſplendor; and they frequently 
proſtrate themſelves on the ground, then riſe 
up again, and gazing at the moon, with loud 
acclamations, make the following addreſs to her, 
c We thy ſervants ſalute thee, Give us ſtore 
« of milk and honey; encreaſe our flocks and 
ce herds, and we will worſhip thee”. During 
this ceremony, they mark their foreheads with 
red paint, a practice common among the ſavages 
in America. 

It appears, that like ſome of the reſt of the 
Pagan Africans, they worſhip a being, who, 
according to their imaginations, can neither 
do them any good nor any evil. And which is 
ſtill more remarkable, they worſhip another being 
inferior to this, whom they believe can do them 
much injury, unleſs his anger is appeaſed. This 
being they. imagine frequently appears to them 
under the moſt tremendous form, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling the antient ſatyrs of the Greeks ; and 
when they are aſked how they can believe in 
ſuch abſurdities, ſo inconſiſtent with the Divine 
attributes ; their anſwer is to the following im- 
port: © We follow the traditions of our an- 
« ceſtors, whoſe firſt parents having ſinned 
againſt the grand captain, they fell into ſuch 
a neglect of his worſhip, that they knew no- 
thing of him, nor how to make their addreſſes 
« to him.” This may ſerve to ſhew, that how- 
ever ignorant they may be in other reſpects, yet 
in this dark tradition they have ſome faint notion 
of the fall of man, which indeed is acknowledged 
by all the world, except ſome letter learned men 
among ourſelves. 

They pay likewiſe a religious adoration to a 
kind of May-bug. At ſight of this inſect, for, 
according to their notion, it always portends ſome 
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good to the family, and obliterates all the ſins of 
thoſe who belong to it, they ſing and dance to 
its honour, and ſtrew all round about 1t, and in- 
deed about the whole houſe, the powder of a cer- 
tain plant, which they call Buchu, and the 
herb Spiræa. At the ſame time, they ſacrifice 
two ſheep to this diminutive deity, This cere- 
mony is diſtinguiſhed by a term that ſignifies re- 
generation, If this inſect ſhould fortunately 
crawl upon any one in the family, it is a ſtrong 
indication, that fuch perſon is become a new crea- 
ture : he is looked upon as a venerable faint; 
two ſheep are ſacrificed for his ſervice ; an ox is 
ſlaughtered to his honour, and he is dreſſed with 
the intrails of the beaſt. 

The Omentum is firſt well powdered with 
Buchu, and then clapped reeking hot about his 
neck. This collar he muſt wear night and day, 
till it rots off; or at leaſt till another May-bug 
relieves him, by ſettling upon ſome other 
regenerated perſon belonging to the houſe. As 
to the fleſh of the ox ſo ſacrificed, the men regale 
themſelves with it as ſoon as it is dreſſed ; but 
the women, who are preſent at the entertain- 
ment, are allowed to touch nothing but the broth. 
If, on the other hand, this ſacred inſect ſettles on 
a woman, theſe Hottentots immediately canonize 
her: In that caſe, the women regale on the fleſh 
of the ox, which is ſacrificed and dreſſed in 
honour to the female ſaints, and the men have 
no right or title to any thing but the broth. 
They take all the care imaginable to prevent the 
Europeans from hurting this their favourite in- 
ſet. All the misfortunes that attend it, inevi- 
tably draw down ſo many calamities on them- 
ſelves and their cattle. 

They have ſeveral ſolitary places which they 
look upon as ſacred ; more eſpecially their hil- 
locks, and little ſpots of ground adjacent to 
their rivers, which are, as they imagine, and as 
our German author expreſſes it, the abodes of 
ſome particular ſaints: but we have very good 
grounds to ſurmiſe, that they think the ſouls of 
their departed anceſtors reſide in theſe holy habi- 
tations ; and, in all probability, there is ſome 
conformity between this notion of theirs, and 
that of the ancient idolators, who eſtabliſhed 
the manſions of their Nymphs, Fauns and Syl- 
vans, near fountains, rivers, hills, and foreſts. 
But be that as it will, the Hottentots never travel 
over ſuch holy ground, without performing ſome 
act of devotion as they go along; which princi- 
pally conſiſts in cutting a few comical capers, 
and ſinging to themſelves ſome extravagant eulo- 
gium of the ſacred inhabitant. If they look 
on him as a more venerable ſaint then ordinary, 
their religious ceremonies are more ſolemn and 
of longer duration. In that caſe, they ſtop to 
clap their hands and hum over their divine airs 
with more attention, and a better grace. In 
ſhort, ſuch as ſee through this rude and unpo- 
liſhed deportment, in which the difference be- 
tween our conduct, and that of theſe ſavage 
nations, principally conſiſts, muſt acknowledge, 
that both act in a manner upon the ſame prin- 
ciples. 

Every cralle has its peculiar captain, prieſt 
and phyſician : Of theſe latter there are ſome- 
times two ; and ſometimes likewiſe the women 


turn doctors, and preſcribe to their neighbours. 
The 


cralle. His office or employment is not heredi- 
ditary; for when he dies, they proceed to the 
choice of another; and in caſe there be no per- 
ſon duly qualified for that important poſt in their 
own cralle, they make a farther enquiry for ſome 
able and experienced perſon to fill that vacancy. 
This honourable employment 1s conferred by the 
Hottentots upon none but ſober, diſcreet men ; 
men of an advanced age, at leaſt near fifty ; for 
otherwiſe the people will not confide in their care, 
or regard their preſcriptions. Theſe phyſicians, 
we are informed, have very few patients that die 
under their hands; but if ſuch a misfortune 
ſhould attend them, they have a reaſon always 
ready at hand for fuch a miſcarriage. The pa- 
tient, ſay they, was indiſputably bewitched ; a 
circumſtance ſufficient at all times to ſupport the 
credit and reputation of their faculty. 

We proceed now to the Furi, who is the ſpiri- 
tual phyſician of theſe Hottentots, and whoſe 
function is likewiſe eleCtive; he is inſpector 
general of their manners, cuitoms, and religious 
ceremonies. Whether he has the ſame dexterity 
and addreſs as his countrymen the phyſicians, or 
not, or the artifice and quackery of the Boias, 
and all ſuch as officiate as prieſts amongſt the ſa- 
vages, we are at a loſs to determine; but in all 
probability, how unpoliſhed ſoever theſe Furis 
may appear to travellers, they have their manner 
of inſinuation as well as others of their profeſſion. 
The fees of theſe phyficians, both civil and ſpi- 
ritual, conſiſt in the preſents which are made 
them ; ſometimes of a lamb, and ſometimes of 
a ſheep ; and the dignity of both functions en- 
titles them to a free participation of all the public 
entertainments of the cralle. 

We ſhall now ainuſe our readers with a ſhort 
account of their manner of initiation, and ad- 
miſſion into their civil ſociety, which is far more 
whimfical and extravagant than any hitherto 
mentioned. The Hottentots cut out the left 
teſticle of all their male-children, as ſoon as 
they are nine or ten years old at fartheſt. For 
which reaſon father achard, ſpeaking of theſe 
people, calls them a kind of Half Eunuchs. They 
are not, however, indiſpenſabiy obliged to fix this 
operation to the age before mentioned; ſince 
ſome perſons more advanced in years are thus 
caſtrated ; but none under eight. The introduc- 
tion to this ceremony is their tying the arms and 
legs of the patient very faſt ; and moreover, they 
kneel upon his breaſt, that they may command 
him at pleaſure, and at the ſame time prevent 
him from ſeeing an operation which arnongſt us 
would be ſubmitted to with the utmoſt reluctance, 
and, in all probability, be looked upon as 
a diminution of our manhood. 

The operator having thus ſecured his patient, 
takes out his lancet, makes the proper inciſion, 
takes away the teſticle propoſed, and artfully 
conveys a little ball of the ſame ſize, compoſed 
of ſheeps fat and the powder of Buchu, into 
the wound, and then cloſes it up. This Lytho- 
tomiſt is always one of the ſpiritual directors be- 
tore-mentioned, and maſter of the ceremonies 
in their reſpective cralles. As a preliminary of 
this operation, ſome of the Hottentots kill a 
ſheep for the entertainment of the company at 
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the cloſe of the ceremony. One circumſtance 
we had like to forgot, which is very ma— 
terial, and ought not to be omitted. The 
patient immediately after the operation, is very 
plentifully anointed all over his body; and to 
complete the initiation, the reverend doctor ho- 
nours him with a plentiful profuſion of his urine, 
and then leaves him extended at his full length 
upon the ground. But as ſoon as the tormenting 
pain he has been pur, to, begins to abate, he 
muſt crawl, as well and as ſoon as he is able, to 
a little hut erected for that purpoſe, where he is 
ordered to continue for three or four days toge- 
ther. The entertainment provided on this occa- 
ſion for the aſſembly, is a ſheep as before men- 
tioned ; but both the perſon initiated, and the 
women then preſent, are obliged to abſtain from 
taſting the leaſt morſel of it. 

The reaſon which ſome give, though without 
the leaſt foundation, for the obſervance of this 
ridiculous cuſtom is this, that the Hottentots be- 
come thereby more ſprightly and active, and bet- 
ter qualified for the chaſe. On the contrary, 
there are the traces of religion conſpicuous in 
this practice. The ſheep that is killed and eaten, 
excluſive of the women, is manifeſtly a kind of 
ſacrifice. The time generally fixed for this ope- 
ration, 1s when the perſon to be initiated attains 
the age of maturity; and the peculiar care 
which the women take, not to have any familiar 
converſation with ſuch as have not undergone it, 
is a ſtrong argument likewiſe, in our opinion, 
that there is a kind of religious myſtery in this 
operation. There is another reaſon, pleaſant 
enough, given for the obſervance of this practice, 
viz. that the women are thereby ſecured from 
having twins. But be that as it will, we are 
credibly informed, no young fellow muſt preſume 
to marry till he has thus parted with one of his 
precious ſtones. 

Another cuſtom which 1s very ſingular, is the 
reception of a youth, who has attained the age 
of maturity, into their civil ſociety. No young 
perſon is permitted, till after this ceremony 1s 
complied with, to keep company with thoſe who 
are already admitted members, or indulged ſo 
far as to eat even with his own father; and he 
who neglects to procure his admiſſion, when he 
comes of age, expoſes himſelf to the contempt 
and ridicule of all his countrymen. For the ſo- . 
lemnization of this ceremony, one of the elders 
of the cralle convenes a general aſſembly, who 
form themſelves into a circle. Every member 
ſupports his body upon his. knees, in ſuch a 
manner, as that his poſteriors may not reſt 
upon the ground. The youth who is to be 
admitted does not enter as yet into the auguſt 
aſſembly, but plants himſelf at a modeſt diſtance 
in the ſame attitude with the reſt, The principal 
or elder, opens with a ſhort haranguc, which 
turns directly on the buſineſs of the day; after 
which, he aſks the conſent of the whole aſſembly 
for the adm i ſſion of the young man. Upon their 
general approbation, he ,advances towards the 
youth, and very gravely does that to him which 
Rancune did to the merchant, with more ſpleen, 
but leſs formality. However, before ſuch aſper- 
ſion, he acquaints him, in as comprehenſive 
terms as may be, that from henceforth his actions 
| . ought 
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bught to ſpeak the man; that he is now no lon- 
ger under his mother's eye, and that he muſt 
take care by his prudent deportment to merit 
the honour he has obtained, of being entered a 
member of their aſſembly: During the whole 


time of this aſperſion, the young man, who re- 
ceives it with all the teſtimonies of the pro- 


foundeſt veneration, bathes his body all over 
with the holy water ſprinkled upon him. The 
ceremony concludes with the celebrant's hearty 
congratulations of the young man, in the name 
of the cralle, and his friendly wiſhes for the pro- 
longation of his life, and the increaſe of his fa- 


mily. After that they are regaled with a whole 


ſheep, at the expence of their new member, 
who, notwithſtanding, is not permitted to taſte 
a morſel till the whole aſſembly have firſt eaten 
what they think convenient, 

When one Hottentot inſults another, and 
treats him with approbrious and abuſive language, 
he robs him, according to their notion, of his 
honour. The party injuring, therefore, muſt 
take care to redeem his credit, by preſenting his 
companions with a fat ſheep for an entertainment; 
who partake of it at his expence, but allow him 
the fat to anoint his body with, and the guts for 
his decoration. Should he refuſe to make this 
peace- offering, which doubtleſs is looked upon 
as a purification, the party inſulting would be 
abandoned, and become the object of univerſal 
contempt. From hence it is plain, that the 
point of honour is quite another thing with the 
Cafres then what it is with us, though it all tends 
indeed to the ſame end, with this difference only, 
that the Hottentots are ſo wiſe, as not to cut 
one another's throats to gratify their reſent- 
ment, 

When they have defeated their enemies, or 
deſtroyed a conſiderable quantity of wild beaſts; 


when they are recovered from a tedious fit of 


ſickneſs, or eſcaped ſome imminent danger, they 
ſolemnize a feſtival, after their country faſhion, 
on account of their good ſucceſs. The firſt ce- 
remonious act on theſe occaſions is the erection 
of a hut in the middle of the Cralle, which, as it 


denotes, in their opinion, the regeneration or pu- 


rification of the builders, the materials ought to 
be all perfectly new, and never made uſe of in 
any previous fabric whatſoever. The foundation 
is always laid before ſun-riſe. The women, 
and ſuch youth as have not as yet been admitted 
amongſt the men, cut down the boughs and 
branches of trees, and collect a large variety of 
flowers for the decoration of their new hut; and 
then they kill a lamb or a ſheep for their public 
entertainment. Who can tell, but that this ce- 
remony we are now ſpeaking of, is much the 
ſame thing as our dedication of a church ? And 
it is very probable, that the erection of this hut 
is equal to our acquittal of a ſolemn vow for 
the foundation of a chapel. 

They obſerve the ſame ceremony at their ſettle- 
ment in any new habitation ; but before they re- 
move from their old places of abode, they offer 
up the cuſtomary ſacrifice, or make the uſual 
oblation. Should there be a murrain among 
their cattle, they employ themſelves in ſacrifices 
for three days together, to avert the judgment ; 


and if after ſuch ſolemn acts of devotion the con- 
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tagious diſtemper does not ceaſe, or at leaſt vi- 
ſibly abate, they generally decamp, and remove 
their cralle to ſome other place, in hopes to find 
more healthful paſture- grounds, which they ſanc- 
tify, however, before they enter upon them, in 
the manner before deſcribed. Moreover, they 
make their cattle paſs through the fire, by way 
of a purification, which they receive, as they 
pre tend, by tradition from their anceſtors ; 

which, in their opinion, is a ſufficient juſtification 
of their conduct. A Hottentot, who was a 
man of better ſenſe than the generality of them 
are, aſſured the author from whom we extract 
this account, that it 1s a charm or preſervative 
againſt wild dogs, which would otherwiſe devour 
their flocks, and prove more deſtructive and in- 
Jurious to them than even the tigers or the lions 

Before ſuch purification as aforeſaid, the women 
are obliged to drain their cows as dry as poſſible 

and give the milk to the men to drink, without 
preſuming ſo much as to taſte one drop of it 
themſelves. 

Theſe barbarous illiterate people are of opi- 
nion, like the reſt of their neighbours, that the 
living are daily expoſed to the misfortune of be- 
ing charmed, and the dead of being raiſed by 
magical incantations ; and every tranſaction 
which ſurpaſſes their weak comprehenſions, is 
looked upon by them as the reſult of ſorcery and 
faſcination : The moſt regular effects of nature 
they aſcribe to the irreſiſtible force of magic, 
and can by no arguments, how cogent ſoever, 
be prevailed on to ſwerve from their eſtabliſhed 
notions on any new emergency. But why ſhould 
we ſo loudly inveigh againſt the perverſeneſs and 
obſtinacy of a people, who have for ſo many 
ages been deprived of all the advantages of a li- 
beral education, when we have flagrant inftances 
much nearer home, of perſons who are confirmed 
In as great ſtupidity, and are infinitely more in- 
excuſable? A managed horſe, that had been 
taught a few ſurpriſing pranks, was condemned 
to die for his too profound learning not many 
years ago, as an implous practitioner of the 
black-art, by that —_ of the Romiſh 
faith, the court of inquiſition. The Greek 
Teſtament, likewiſe, was looked upon by thoſe 
very judges, whoſe ignorance was their only 
plea, as an infamous magical diſſertation, The 
Cafres aſcribe all their diſtempers to the ſpells, 
or charms of their enemies, and by conſequence, 
ſuch N as they apply themſelves to for 
relief, muſt be adepts, as it were, in magic. 
Nay, the patient's cure conſiſts in nothing more, 
than a ſtronger enchantment to repel a weaker; 
and for the generality, however, they try the 
effect of purification, before they enter upon 
ſuch ſupernatural expedients; and their firſt 
operation, therefore, is the ſacrifice of a fat 
weather; after that, the doctor very gravely ex- 
amines the omentum of the victim, ſtrews the 
powder of Buchu very plentifully over it, and 
then hangs it recking hot about the neck of his 
patient, with this formal declaration ; You are 
enchanted, it is true, but I will engage you ſhall 
be well again in a ſhort time ;.for the charm you 
lie under is but weak, and will eaſily be diſſolved. 
The patient is ordered to wear this collar, till 
it rots off his neck; but if this preſcription 
Proves 
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proves ineffectual, the phyſician enters on a new 


ſcheme; exerts all the {kill he is maſter of ano- 


ther way, and has recourſe to the ſecret virtue 
of a variety of ſimples, or medicinal herbs, which 
he collects in ſome remote and unfrequented 
places. 

From their magical practices, and their con- 
firmed notion of ſpirits, we may rationally con- 
clude; that they entertain ſome confuſed idea of 
the immortality of the ſoul, a future ſtate, and 
the reſurrection of the dead. For, in ſhort, it 
ſeems impoſſible, that they ſhould have any con- 
ception of the dead returning to life, without 
believing that ſouls are immortal. Yet, if the 
Hottentots have any notion of a future ſtate, it 
is very imperfect and obſcure ; ſince one of them 
was ſo impertinent, or rather ignorant, as to aſk a 
traveller, If there were any cows, oxen, and ſheep 
in Paradiſe. But as to the reſurrection, accord- 
ing to our notion of that doctrine, there are not 
the leaſt footſteps of it to be diſcerned in any of 
their diſſertations. A few rambling expreſſions, 
dropped accidentally, or borrowed from the 
Chriſtians, and collected and refined by travellers, 
are not ſufficient to fix and determine the ſenti- 
ments of any barbarous nation. It is very re- 
markable, that if we regard with attention, the 
arguments which the greateſt part of the idola- 
tors of Africa, India, &c. make uſe of, we find, 
that all their funeral ſolemnities owe their riſe to 
this notion; That the ſoul, though immortal, 
being material, is ſubject to the ſame inconve- 
niences as attend the body, and that, by conſe- 
quence, ſhe has occaſion, even after her ſepara- 
tion, for the ſame accommodation of life, as when 
united to the body here on earth. The Hotten- 
tots, being fully ſatisfied in their way, of the ne- 
ceſſities of the dead, abandon the huts which 
they reſided in when living, and remove none of 
the houſhold goods they were poſſeſſed of, that, 
at their return, they may have no occaſion to rove 
about for new habitations, or to ſeize clan- 
deſtinely on their ſurvivors. 

When a woman that is with child draws near 
the time of her travail, two or three grave ma- 
trons of her friends and acquaintance look after 
and nurſe her till her pains come on; then the 
huſband is obliged to withdraw ; or if he ſhould 
unfortunately be preſent, he muſt purify himſelf; 
that is, ſacrifice two weathers, or two lambs, in 
the manner beforementioned. In caſe ſhe proves 
difficult to be laid, they preſcribe a decoction of 


milk and tobacco, which has a wonderous good 


effect on theſe Africans, notwithſtanding the me- 
dicine would be as fatal as poiſon to our Euro- 
pean ladies. If the infant happens to be ſtill- 
born, it is accounted a ſore diſaſter, and a general 
affliction ; but a ſtill greater, in caſe it be a male; 
and after its interment, the father purifies, or 
rather ſanctifies himſelf, according to the uſual 
cuſtom. The hut he reſided in is pulled down, 
and the ground abandoned to the ſole uſe of the 
unfortunate infant, and a more propitious ſpot is 
fixed upon for a new habitation. 

A new-born infant is laid directly on the floor, 
upon the ſkin of ſome beaſt or other, and there 
beſmeared all over with cow's dung, by way of 
purification. In this bleſſed pickle it is expoſed 
to the open air, without the leaſt ſhelter from the 
injuries of the weather. This ordure, when dried 
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| by the ſun, comes eaſily off, without any pain of 


prejudice to the infant. After this, the good 
women take ſome particular leaves, and ſqueeze 
out the juice of them betwixt two ſtones. With 
this liquid they waſh the young child all over, 
in order, as they imagine, to make him robuſt 
and hardy. After this ablution, they anoint him 
ſufficiently with mutton or lamb fat, and then 
well duſt him with the powder of Buchu. The 
former, they ſay, not only makes his limbs 
ſtrong and ſupple, but ſecures his ſkin from re- 
ceiving any impreſſion from the exceſſive heat of 
the ſun ; the latter is made uſe of principally as 
an ornament, or kind of dreſs, though it is al- 
lowed at the ſame time to have an innate corro- 
borating virtue; 

The fortune of twins is very precarious. If, 
however, they both prove boys, their lives are 
not only preſerved, but the joy of the whole 
Cralle is conſiderably augmented; The father 
and mother are congratulated on their extraor- 
dinary abilities; and it frequently coſts the for- 
mer a ſacrifice of two or three oxen. If on the 
contrary, the infants ſhould happen to be girls, 
they meet but with a very cold reception; and 
the pooreſt ſheep in the flock is looked upon 
as a ſufficient ſacrifice for ſuch increaſe of their 
family ; and in caſe either of them appears in- 
firm, or too feeble and tender; if the mother has 
not milk ſufficient to ſupply them both; if, in 
ſhort, the father ſhould be unwilling to bear the 
expence of their education, they are either drop- 
ped, without any reluctance, in the open fields, 
or half buried, or tied to the branch of a tree. If 
the twins prove of different ſexes, the male infant 
is always preſerved, and the female expoſed, un- 
leſs ſhe can be reared without any prejudice or 
inconvenience to the former; ſo hard is the lot 
of the weaker ſex! The antients, it is well known, 
treated them with the ſame barbarous partiality 
nay, the Greeks and Romans themſelves, though 
ſo wiſe, and a people polite, never ſcrupled to 
expoſe them, when their circumſtances were nar- 
row, and they could not well bear the expence of 
their education, We have already given the 
reader an account of the cuſtoms of the Chineſe 
and Japaneſe hereupon. 

We have before mentioned the names which 
the Cafres or Hottentots give their children, and 
we may add, that the huſband is obliged to retire 
from his houſe, during the whole time of his 
wife's lying-in; and if he violates this eſta- 
bliſhed law, he muſt purify himſelf, by making 
the uſual oblation. As ſoon as her time is ex- 
pired, and he has free liberty to reviſit her, he 
anoints himſelf all over, and duſts himſelf with the 
powder of Buchu. At his firſt entrance into the 
houſe, he takes a pipe of Dacha, without ſaying 
a word, and obſerves a profound ſilence, till the 
ſmoke begins to intoxicate his brains, and makes 
him gay and wanton ; in this merry mood he 
flies into the embraces of his . ſpouſe, 
and it is eaſy to concejve the good effects of ſuch 


an amorous Fencounter. 


A gallant and his miſtreſs are obliged, before 
they enter into any ſolemn contract, to aſk the 
conſent of their neareſt relations, or, in default 
thereof, to conſult their moſt faithful friends; at 
leaſt, it is abſolutely neceſſary, that the approba- 


tion of both the fathers ſhould firſt be procured, 
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Before that, there is no familiar intercourſe, no 
ground to ſuſpect the leaſt correſpondence betwen 
them; nay,they are ſo cautious of their reputation, 
we are informed, in this particular, that ſome 
more refined and polite people than they are, 
might bluſh at their prudent deportment. As 
ſoon as a young Hottentot has caſt his eyes on 
the dear object of his affections, the fathers on 
both ſides, and ſeveral other relations, aſſemble 
themſelves together, and the young lover 
entertains the whole company with their 
darling Dacha. When the ſmoke of this their 
tobacco begins to exhilerate their ſpirits, and 
make them gay, the parents come to the point 
in hand, and make their propoſals. 

The father of the intended bride conſults for a 
minute or two with his wife before all the com- 
pany, and then frankly declares either his free 
aſſent to, or abſolute refuſal of the match. In 
caſe of the latter, they all riſe immediately, and 
go home without any farther ceremony; but in 
caſe the intended bridegroom is approved of, he 
is addreſſed in the following manner : Sir, 
take the girl, ſhe is at your ſervice. Upon 
this, he is allowed to ſpeak freely to his 
miſtreſs, and make as warm declarations of his 

aſſion for her as he thinks proper; and herein 
conſiſt all the preliminary engagements; con- 
ſummation immediately enſues. But in caſe the 
young virgin happens to anſwer his paſſion with 
coldneſs and diſdain, he muſt win the heart of 
his cruel beauty by force of arms, and fight all 
his rivals, till ſhe relents, and ſubmits to his ſu- 
perior power. It may juſtly therefore be ſaid of 
theſe Cafrarian gallants, that they make love 
like true ſons of Mars, with ſword in hand. 

As to the public entertainment at the ſolem- 
nization of their nuptials, the bridegroom treats 
the whole company with one, two, or three more 
oxen, according as his circumſtances will admit 
of the expence. All the gueſts in general, 
anoint themſelves with the fat of the beaſts, and 
chen cover themſelves all over with the powder of 
Buchu, in which all their finery principally con- 
ſiſts. But the women, who are, for the genera- 
lity, ſomewhat more vain and affected, not only 
anoint themſelves, but paint their foreheads, 
cheeks, and chins, with large ſpots, and ſtrong 
ſtreaks of ſcarlet, or ſome other colour that 
nearly reſembles it. This aſſembly of friends 
and relations divide, and form themſelves into 
two circles. In that of the women, the bride 
ſits at a ſmall diſtance from the reſt; and the 
bridegroom follows her example, and fits apart 
from the men. After this, the principal, or 
head of the cralle, whoſe peculiar province it is 
to celebrate their nuptials, walks round about 
three times ſucceſſively, making the ſame ſolemn 
aſperſion on each of them as we have already de- 
ſcribed when a youth is admitted into the ſtate 
of manhood ; and this aſperſion is attended with 
a kind of nuptial benediction. 

They generally indulge themſelves in marry- 
ing as many wives as their circumſtances will 
well admit of; but immediate death, however, 
is the inevitable conſequence of either adultery 
or inceſt. The offenders are bound hand and 
foot together, and thrown into a grave, where 
they are left in that helpleſs condition four and 
twenty hours, The next day, the gallant is hung 
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on the arm of a tree, and there demoliſhed and 
mutilated limb after limb. The woman, bound 
as aforeſaid, is, according to Dapper, ſurroundeq 
with a large heap of dry faggots, and burnt alive, 
They diſlocate the knees of ſuch as are guilty of 
murder, and faſten them to their ſhoulders, and 
leave them to expire in that mercileſs, painful 
ſituation. From all which auſtere proceedings, 
it manifeſtly appears, that theſe Barbarians, not- 
withſtanding their invincible ignorance, have pre- 
ſerved ſome regard for virtue and juſtice, 

They have their formal divorces likewiſe, 
when they ſee convenient; and a widow, as we 
are informed, cuts off a joint of one of her fin- 
gers, whenever ſhe marries a ſecond huſband ; 
and, in caſe of more, continues the like opera- 
tion, beginning at the little finger. Each joint 
thus cut off, 1s a pledge or compliment which ſhe 
is obliged to make to her new partner; and if 
to this barbarous and inhuman teſtimony of their 
affection, we ſhould add the toils and fatigues 
they undergo in all their family affairs, which are 
their peculiar province, their abject condition, 
their ſlavery and paſſive obedience, which oblige 
them to work in the woods, and provide for their 
huſband, withqut taſting of any thing but their 
fragments or remains, it muſt readily be granted, 
that either the motives to marriage, or the ideas 
which thoſe entertain, who have never taſted the 
inexpreſſible pleaſure that attends that ſtate, are 
impetuous and beyond all reſiſtance. We are 
willing to grant both, ſince the moſt experienced 
widows themſelves with pleaſure ſupport the 
galling yoke. 

It is remarkable, that the Cafres, at leaſt thoſe 
who go under the denomination of Hottentots, 
eat no {wines fleſh, nor fiſh without ſcales ; from 
whence it is generally concluded, that theſe Bar- 
barians are the deſcendants either of the Jews or 
the Mahometans, But be that as it will, they 
have no other authority, but tradition, for the 
obſervance of that cuſtom, or that other of the 
men's abſtaining from ſheep's milk, hares, and 
rabbits. The women, on the other hand, are 
enjoined not to taſte one morſel of any thing that 
has blood in it; and as to ſuch beaſts which die 


| through age or infirmity, they eat them without 


any ſcruple or reluctance, like the antient Trog- 


|| lodites. The men never eat with the women; 


and the principal occaſion whereof is the appre- 
henſion which the former lie under of being ac- 
cidentally polluted through the periodical courſes 
of the latter. For the men are ſtrictly enjoined, 
by tradition, or otherwiſe, not to have the leaſt 
intercourſe or familiarity with women in that 
condition. 

They ſing and dance to the muſic of their 
Gongom ; as alſo to another inſtrument made in 
the form of a pot.. The former is made in the 
ſhape of a bow, of a peculiar wood, that is very 
ſolid and ſubſtantial, the ſtring whereof is the 
ſmall gut of ſome animal, like thoſe we make 
uſe of for our violins. At the top of this ſtring 
is fixed a quill, through which they blow, and at 
the ſame time hold the tip or extreme part of the 
ſtring in their mouths, that the ſound ſo formed 
by their breath in the quill, may, by that means, 
affect the ſtring, and that the concord, if we may 
be allowed the expreſſion, which there is between 


them may make that ſound ſtill more melodious. 
When 


goms more muſical than generally they are, they 
take half a cocoa-ſhell, ſcooped very clean and 


ſtring, as that by moving it higher or lower, i 
ſhall create a variety of tones or modulations ; 
which ſtrike the ears agreably enough, even of 
thoſe who are good judges of far better muſic 
than that of the Cafres. They make uſe of ano- 
ther muſical inſtrument, in the form as we have 
before obſerved, of a pot, or, if you pleaſe, one 
of our kettle drums; which, as it is covered with 
a lamb-ſkin, braced tight, makes much the ſame 
ſound as that martial inſtrument, but the women 
beat this drum with their hands. When they 
have occaſion to croſs any river or running ſtream, 
they never fail to waſh themſelves either before 

they plunge themſelves into it, or at leaſt as ſoon 
as ever they are arrived ſafe on the farther ſhore, 
and this ablution is always attended with caper- 
ing and dancing ; which ceremonious move- 
ments, in all probability, are grateful acknow- 
ledgments to the Supreme Being, for their de- 
liverance from the perils and dangers of the 
waters. 

As long as their antient people are in a capa- 
city to do any manner of bulineſs, they encou- 
rage them to proceed, ſupport them under their 
infirmities ; . nay, charitably relieve them, if there 
be any viſible hopes of their maintaining them- 
ſelves for any time without being burthenſome 
to their friends and acquaintance. INotwith- 
ſtanding the ſhameful treatment which the wo- 
men in general meet with, notwithſtanding they 
are univerſally deſpiſed by theſe Barbarians, yet 
the ſame patience and forbearance 1s exerciſed 
towards them, how old, diſagreeable, or infirm 
ſoever they may be, provided they can but cut 
their wood, or gather their roots and pot-herbs. 
But for thoſe that are ſo far advanced in years, 
ſo infirm and feeble, that they are incapable of 
all manner of work, and of giving any hopes 
of future advantage from their labour, they take 
an effectual method to diſcharge themſelves of 
the incumbrance, by an action which they look 
upon as charitable, though we ſhould account it, 
and not without good reaſon, very barbarous and 
inhuman. They erect a hut at fome diſtance in 
the fields for ſuch an antient and uſeleſs invalid, 
and after that, convey him on the back of an ox, 
to his laſt habitation. The whole Cralle, in a 
very formal manner, attend him on this occaſion, 
and after having left him ſome ſmall pittance to 
ſubſiſt on for a few days, they take their laſt fare- 
well and never concern themſelves about the poor 
unhappy creature any more. The belt fortune 
after that which can poſſibly befall him, 1s to be 
ſpeedily devoured by ſome ſavage beaſt. 

The rich as well as poor, when old age has 
rendered them thus uſeleſs and decrepid, meet, 
we are told, with the ſame mercileſs treatment. 
The Troglodites however, were, if poſſible, they 
ſay, ſtill more inhuman. Thoſe antient ſavages 
of Africa, ſtrangled their diſtbled old men that 
could not travel, with a cow's tail ; but not till 
they had refuſed to be their own executioners. 
A formal exhortation accompanied the diſ- 
patch of the poor wretches ; = they looked 
upon the murder of a man, when life became a 
burthen to him, as a deliverance from all his trou- 
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neat, and diſpoſe it in ſuch a manner on 0 
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counted ſuch as were fond of life when 
no longer enjoy the ſweets of it, as 
very unhappy. On this eſtabliſhed notion they 
charitably diſpatched all ſick perſons, whoſe ma- 
ladies, in their opinion, were incurable, We beg 
leave to make this curſory obſervation, that this 
deportment, how barbarous ſoever it may appear 
to us, and which no doubt in reality was ſuch, 
was. founded nevertheleſs on a ſpecious prin- 
ciple of humanity, and with intent to free their 
fellow creatures at once from all their ſorrows 
and afflictions. As to the cure of their diſtem- 
pers, they ſometimes make uſe of ſome particu- 
lar ſimples, the extraordinary virtues whereof, 
we are informed, they are well acquainted with; 
At other times they have recourſe to unction and 
friction; for which purpoſes they make uſe of 
the ſame fat wherewith they anoint and poliſh 
their ſkins; ſometimes again they try the effects 
of unction with the ſame greaſe wherewith they 
anoint and varniſh their bodies; or of inciſion 
and ſcarification; the method whereof is this, 
They take an ox's horn, which is ſo ſmooth, and 
ſo well poliſhed ar the point, that they can ap- 
ply it directly, and preſs. it likewiſe as hard ag 
they ſee convenient, on the proper part of the 
body: After this, they make-ſeveral inciſions in 
the fleſh, which, by the violent preflure of the 
horn, is ſo benumb'd, that the patient is inſen— 
ſible of the operation. This is repeated ſome- 
times for two hours together, till there is ſome 
viſible amendment. The time, however, is 
ſhorter or longer, aocording as the inciſions are 


edicinal herbs ; and if after all theſe 
artful cations, the patient's pain continues, 
they then try the force of friction, which, if it 
meets not with the deſired ſuccels, is followed by 


a freſh ſcarification. 


We ſhall take no notice of their method of 
bleeding, ſince there is nothing in it particular, 
or worth our attention. They heal any infec- 
tious bite, or envenomed wound, by antidotes, 
which they very artfully prepare, and oblige the 
patient to ſwallow down a proper quantity, and 
at the ſame time make an external application of 
it, particularly near the heart. This operation 
is performed by inciſion. They pour a ſufficient 
quantity of their antidote into this freſh wound, 
that it may incorporate with the blood by virtue 
of its circulation, of which doubtleſs they have 
ſome notion, though they are not duly qualified 
to talk in ſuch a philoſophical manner as we are 
on ſo curious a topic. They make uſe of fric- 
tion and unction, when any bone happens to be 
diſlocated ; as allo a violent agitation of the part 
or member ſo diſlocated ; and keep it in perpe- 
tual motion till it is replaced in its natural ſocket. 
The Hottentots, and indeed all the natives of 
Cafraria, ſhave their heads and beards, as a pub- 
lic teſtimony of their ſorrow and concern for the 
loſs of their near relations; but this cuſtom is 
only complied with by ſuch 2s are in but mean 
circumſtances, and incapable of offering up ſo 
much as a ſheep by way of ſacrifice, or purifica- 
tion. 

In order to diſcover whether a patient will die 

1 or 
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or recover, they take a weather, or an ewe, 
which they ſkin alive, and then let looſe, per- 
mitting it freely to take its own courſe, If it 
never attempts to run away, it is a bad ſymptom, 
and the patiens's life is deſpaired of; in that caſe 
they — 0 him to the will of fortune, for they 
preſcribe no more remedies after that, but let him 
eat and drink whatever his own inclination 

rompts him to. But if the ewe or weather, 
after it is flayed, friſks away, they look upon it 
as a happy preſage of his amendment. 

When a patient is given over, they have no 
recourſe on that account to the Supreme Being, 
nor any act of devotion whatſoever. They con- 
tent themſelves with flocking round about him, 
and waiting for his diſſolution ; but however, 
they flatter the poor man, though Juſt expiring, 
and give him hopes of finding relief, either from 
ſome ſovereign medicine, or irreſiſtleſs charm. 
For that is the name, we have already obſerved, 
which they give all the medicines prepared by 
their own phyſicians, or thoſe preſcribed to them 
by the Europeans. When the ſick man 1s thought 
to be giving up the ghoſt, the whole aſſembly 
weep, howl, and make ſuch hideous lamentations, 
that the patient ſometimes is reſtored by virtue of 
the ſhocking ſounds. Let what will be the cauſe 
however, he muſt offer up the cuſtomary ſacrifice 
in caſe he recovers. If the patient be a man, 
thoſe friends and acquaintance only that are men, 
partake of the Aeſh of the victim, and the women 
ſup the broth; on the other hand, if the perſon 
thus reſtored be a woman, the men, only ſup the 
broth, and the women eat the fleſh. 

To conclude, when the patient 1s actually ex- 
pired, they devote one quarter of an hour only 
to their lamentations ; but they are ſo extrava- 
gantly clamorous and noiſy, that they may be 
diſtinctly heard at a prodigious diſtance, The 
whole cralle ſob, groan, and howl to that exceſſive 
degree, and moreover their expreſſions of ſorrow 
are accompanied with ſuch extravagant diſtor- 
tions, and ſuch a violent clapping of their hands, 
that a man muſt ſtop his ears, or be ſtunned with 
the tumultuous noiſe. We know no inſtance to 
be given, of ſuch an external noiſy way of mourn- 
ing, except that of the women of Languedoc. 
Without entering into the ſincerity of either, 
the latter are, in their demonſtrations of ſorrow, 
as in all other things in general, oſtentatious, 
vain, and conceited to the laſt degree. Such as 
are not acquainted with their hypocritical de- 

ortment, would really imagine, by the ſeeming 
violence of their turbulent paſſions, that, like the 
Epheſian matrons, they would bury themſelves 
alive with their deceaſed huſbands ; and, in all 
probability, Petronius, when he wrote that cele- 
brated ſtory, copied it from theſe notorious ori- 
ginals, But to return to the mourning of the 
Cafres. It is one very happy circumſtance, ſays 
our German author, to whom we are indebted 
for all the particular circumſtances of theſe their 
funeral ſolemnities, that this exceſſive ſorrow con- 
tinues but a quarter of an hour; for every one 
contributes towards the ſpeedy interment of the 
dead, and chearfully makes uſe of any thing that 
he has in his own houſe, that will be ſerviceable, 
and teſtify his Jaſt reſpects to his departed 
friend, 

In the firſt place, the principal, or head of 


the cralle, diſpatches ſeveral Cafres to prepare 


his laſt lodgings for him, and particularly to 
take care ſo to order matters, that when he js 
laid in the ground, the wild beaſts ſhall not be 
able to grub him up, and devour his carcaſe. 
Whilſt theſe are ar e their good ſervices 
abroad, thoſe at home bend the corpſe double, lay 
his arms acroſs his breaſt, and his head upon hig 
knees ; or, to give you a more clear idea, they 
ſet the deceaſed in the very ſame ſituation he 
once lay in his mother's womb. In this attitude 
they wrap him up tight in the very ſkin which he 
wore in his life-time; and always bury him within 
ſix hours after his deceaſe. Three or four bear- 
ers, who are nominated and appointed for that 
purpoſe by the principal of the cralle, take him 
on their ſhoulders, and convey him directly to 
the place of his interment. They have one cuſ- 
tom with relation to their dead, which is very 
remarkable, and that is, they never carry the 
corpſe out of the houſe through the uſual door- 
way ; but break down a paſſage for that particu. 
lar purpoſe backwards, directly over againſt it, 
Our German is of opinion, that this ceremony 
owes its riſe to the aweful ideas they entertain of 
departed ſouls. For they imagine, ſays he, that 
they are miſchievouſly inclined, and apt to 
injure the living as they go along, deſtroying 
their cattle that are left all night on the ſpacious 
green, which is ſituated in the center of the 
cralle, In order therefore to preyent any ſuch 
diſaſter, they cauſe the deceaſed to be carried out 
of that part of the houſe which f. onts the fields, 
Whilſt the corpſe 1s thus upon the removal, the 
relations of both ſexes form themſelves into two 
circles, and, according to cuſtom, as near the 
door-way as poſſible. The men howl on one 
fide, and the women on the other. Every one 
gives a looſe to his ſorrow, and it is difficult to 
determine, whether the male or female circle is 
the moſt extravagant, 

As ſoon as ever the corpſe is carried away, 
they immediately ſhut the houſe up cloſe, and 
abandon it for ever, for fear any who come in 
ſhould accidentally meet with the ſoul of the 
deceaſed. The whole cralle attend the funeral 
to the place of interment, but without any regu- 
larity or decorum. However, to make amends, 
if we may rely on the veracity of our German 
traveller, they walk along like perfect antics, and 
are more extravagant in their geſtures and gri- 
maces, than can poſſibly be conceived. After 
that they depoſit the corpſe in a vault, which 
they either cover with large, cumbrous ſtones, 
or entire trees, to prevent the beaſts of prey 
from coming near 1t. As they return home, 
they repeat their noiſy lamentations, their extra- 
vagant geſticulations and grimaces, and the 
name of the deceaſed without intermiſſion, as if 
they would recal him from the grave. How- 
evr, this 1s not all. At their return to the cralle, 
they ſeat themſelves round about the houſe of 
the deceaſed, and renew with ſome regularity 
their weepings, wailings, and grimaces, Nay, 
ſometimes they ſet apart eight days ſucceſſively 
for this mournful ſolemnity ; eſpecially if the 
deceaſed was well beloved by his friends and re- 
lations. About an hour after the return of the 
company, the principal or elder of the cralle, 
rites, and very gravely obliges them all with the 

above- 


above - mentioned aſperſion, for their good offices 
to their deceaſed townſman. This firſt aſper- 
ſion is ſucceeded by a ſecond, which the reader 
will imagine, we preſume, not ſo fulſome and 
prepoſterous, and more conformable to the 

ractice of ſome other nations. This venerable 
old gentleman ſtrews the aſhes, which he has col- 
lected with his own hands out of the houſe of 
the deceaſed, over the heads of the whole aſſem- 
bly. The firſt aſperſion, ſo inconſiſtent with 
decency and good manners, has no other founda- 
tion than its antiquity, for the obſervance of it. 
This ceremony, however, is peculiar to them- 
ſelves; in this they are perfect originals ; whereas 
in the ſecond, there are the viſible footſteps of 
a cuſtom, religiouſly obſerved in times of ſorrow 
and affliction by all the eaſtern nations. In 
ſhort, ſome of the moſt diſconſolate carry the 
point ſtill farther, and add cow-dung to their 
mourning in duſt and aſhes, 

The day after the interment the whole cralle 
decamps ; every one packs up his bag and bag- 
gage, and pulls down his tent, or little cottage. 
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Chriſt came in the fleſh that he might deſtroy 
ſatan's kingdom; and he has left it incumbent 
on all his followers, to propagate the knowledge 
of his name as far as their influence will reach. 
The Dutch have been long bleſſed with the light 
of the goſpel, and the moſt grateful returng 
they can make for ſuch an ineſtimable favour is 
to teach it to the Heathens. Indeed, it will be an 
aggravation of their guilt if they do it not. Nay; 
we may venture to affirm, that all thoſe who 
know the value of the Chriſtian religion, will 
wiſh to make every one equally happy with them 
ſelves. And what happineſs ſo great as that of 
promoting the intereſts of precious immortal 
fouls. To bring them from darkneſs to light; 
and from the power of ſatan to God. What 
amazing progreſs has been made in the highlands 
and iſlands of Scotland within theſe thirty years 
Nay, What vaſt progreſs has been made in con- 
verting many of the American ſavages ; and both 
theſe good works have been conducted by ſo- 
cieties in this kingdom. Of this the Dutch 


are not ignorant, and let them take an example 


There 1s not one ſingle edifice left ſtanding, but | 
that of the deceaſed ; which they leave behind | 
them ; as alſo the furniture and other appurte- | 
nances thereunto belonging, in order that if he | 


from our benevolent countrymen, who, for their 
compaſſion for the ſouls of their fellow creatures; 


will receive the approbation of Chriſt at the laſt 
day. 


ſhould accidentally think proper to return, he 
may find his own apartment ready for his recep- 


| 


| 


tion; without which precaution, he might poſ- 


fibly reſent his ill treatment, and ſeize upon their 
new habitations ; and before they decamp, they 
take care to purify themſelves, by offering up 
ſome animal, great or ſmall, for a ſacrifice, ac- 
cording as their circumſtances will permit. 


Be- | 


ing arrived at the place appointed and agreed | 


on for pitching their tents again, and ſettling at 
leaſt for a while, they purify themſelves a ſecond 
time. 
for an entertainment, as it is on all the other 
public occaſions before-mentioned. The neareſt 
relations to the deceaſed, as for inſtance, his 


victim, eſpecially if it be a ſheep, for a collar 
round about their necks. That 1s their uſual 
mourning for one ſo near a kin. We have al- 
ready obſerved, that ſuch as are in mean circum- 
ſtances, and incapable of offering up any ſacri- 
fice, by way of purification, fit down contented 


The fleſh of the victims is made uſe of | They have ſome particular days in every month 


with ſhaving their heads and beards, as a public | 


teſtimony of their affection and concern. 


Such 1s the account we have of theſe people | 


called Hottentots, who reſide near the Cape of 
Good Hope. Some of them have been converted 
to the Chriſtian faith by the Dutch miniſters. 
Thoſe who viſit the Cape town, are very civil and 
obliging. Many of them are employed as la- 
bourers, and they are faithful in keeping ſafe 
whatcver is committed to their care. This may 
ſerve to ſhew what good effects would flow from 
preaching the goſpel in its ſimplicity, without an 
unneceſſary ridiculous load of ceremonies. The 
Dutchclergy are, in general, avery pious laborous 
let of men; and it would be much to the honour 
of the States General to have a ſchool for the 
education of youth in the Cape town. There 
the ſons of the better fort of Hottentots might 
loon be educated, and ſent to preach the goſpel 
of Chriſt to their poor darkened countrymen, 


: 
| 


| 


| 
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The inhabitants of this kingdom are all ido- 
lators ;. for although they acknowledge God as 
the creator of the univerſe, whom they call by 
different names, according to the qualities they 
aſcribe to him, yet they have ſeveral idols, and 
in particular, they adore a certain virgin, 
whom they diſtinguiſh by the title of Peru; 


which they conſider as more ſolemn and holy than 
others. The anniverſary of their ſovereign's birth 


| day is always kept as a ſort of feſtival, and to 
children, are obliged to wear the cawl of the | 


that we may add, the aweful homage and pro- 
found reverence which they pay him, by lighting 
up a great number of fires. That theſe people 
have not in every place a ſettled form of worſhip, 
will appear evident to every one who conſiders, 
that ſome of them worſhip one idol and ſome 
another, ; 

That they ſhould pay divine honours to their 
ſovereign, will not appear very ſtrange, when we 
conſider that the Romans, who boaſted of their 
ſuperior knowledge, actually worſhipped their 
emperors. As for their lighting ſo many fires on 
their ſovereign's birth day, it is done as a mark of 
their reſpe&, homage and allegiance, which is 
expected from every ſubject. The king orders his 
1 officers to deliver to the people throughout 
the whole of his dominions ſome wood for that 
purpoſe every year, ſo that the fewel coſts them 
nothing. Every ſubject is under the indiſpenſable 
neceſſity of extinguiſhing the fires in their houſes, 
during the time that they light thoſe in honour 
of the king. | | 

It is at this time that all the taxes are paid to 
the king, and probably were it not for that, he 
would not be ſo liberal in diſtributing the fewel. 
Thus theſe ignorant princes in Africa, who are 


| little better than ſavages, can extort money from 


their 
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ſubjects with the ſame facility as the moſt cun- 
ning of our accompliſhed European monarchs, 
But notwithſtanding, it is certain, that like the 
antient Perſians; they conſider fire as a ſacred 
element. For they never would be ſo ſuper- 
ſtitiouſly attached to it in honour of their ſove- 
reign, were it not that they conſider ſomething 
in it as endowed with Divine power, perhaps as 
one of the qualities of the Supreme Being. 
When the king encamps at any place, a hut, 
or tent, is immediately erected, wherein a fire is 
kindled, and kept burning with all the precaution 
imaginable. And here it may not be unneceſſary 
to obſerve, that the ſophis of Perſia had always 
ſome ſacred fire carried before them; and we 
have taken notice in our accounts of the Guares, 
that all the Oriental nations teſtified the moſt 
profound veneration, for this their favourite and 
ſacred element. The only reaſon we can, from 
the beſt informations, aſſign for this regard 
ſhewn to fire is, its being conſidered as an ema- 
nation from the ſun, and the vaſt benefit it is of 
to mankind, 
They always bow their knees when they ap- 
roach their monarch, and never ſpeak to him 
in a ſtanding poſture, No perſon muſt ſpeak 
in his preſence; but when he puts the glaſs to his 
mouth to drink, all the ſpectators make loud 
acclamations by ſhouting and huzzaing. Theſe 


acclamations are re-echoed throughout the whole | 
of the place where he reſides, and the news are | 
| ſkins, it was ſix hundred heads of the Philiſtines 


ſoon communicated to the neighbouring villa- 


es. This is carrying flattery and adulation to a | 
— * height indeed; but it muſt be obſerved, | 


that all thoſe people who live in warm climates, 
are, in their political notions, little better than 
ſlaves. 

Like the inhabitants of many other Heathen 
nations, both the king and his ſubjects are ſlaves 
to ſuperſtition, and repoſe an extraordinary con- 
fidence in dreams and charms. 
building erected, in which he hangs up all the 
bodies of ſuch malefactors as have been executed. 
And, horrid to mention, ſuch dead bodies are 
never buried while any radical moiſture remains 
in them, which is received in a veſſel appro- 
priated for that purpoſe. From this diſtillation 
they compoſe a ſovereign elixir for his majeſty's 
uſe, which in their opinion is not only an infal- 
lible preſervative againſt the power of magic, 
8 alſo an invaluable medicine to prolong 
ife. | | 
In this country, the young virgins go naked 
till they are married, except that they cover 
thoſe parts which the women of all nations con- 
ceal. When they are married and have children, 
they cover their breaſts, and wear ſuch other 
dreſſes as are faſhionable among them. And ig- 
norant as theſe people are, yet they have con- 
vents like the nunneries in Roman Catholic 
countries, but theſe are only for the young wo- 
men to reſide in till they are married. 

Polygamy, or a plurality of wives, is allowed 
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The king has a | 


here, but there is always one who is ſuperior to 
the reſt, according to the cuſtom of many other 
nations. No virgin is permitted to marry till 
her mother, or ſome other woman has declared 
that ſhe is capable of having children. Seduc- 
tion is little known among them, for they marry 
extremely young. As for their old women, they 
pay but little regard to them; for like thoſe of 
many other countries, they value women ng 
longer than the bloom of beauty remains. 

When theſe people are engaged in war, they 
never waſh themſelves till peace is concluded, 
and probably this cuſtom is the reſult of a ſolemn 
vow, an engagement which they voluntarily lay 
themſelves under, out of a laudable concern for 
the honour and welfare of their country. There 
is another ceremony obſerved among them, ſome 
footſteps of which may be traced in antient hiſ- 
tory, and that is, the making eunuchs of their 
priſoners, and making preſents of the ſpoils taken 
from their enemies to their wives, who are proud 
of wearing ſuch things, as glorious ſignatures of 
their huſbands conqueſts. This practice very 
naturally reminds us of that remarkable circum- 
ſtance in the ſacred hiſtory of king David, that 
Saul would not acknowledge him as his ſon-in- 
law, till he had produced as a nuptial preſent, an 
hundred foreſkins of the Philiſtines. Joſephus, 
who has altered ſeveral parts of the ſacred hiſtory, 
to conceal ſome of the practices of his country- 
men, tells us, that inſtead of one hundred fore- 


that David preſented to Saul. 

As for the funeral ſolemnities of theſe people, 
they differ but little from the reſt of the Heathen 
Africans. They preſerve, with the utmoſt care, 
the bodies of their deceaſed, and for eight days 
ſucceſſively pay them a kind of adoration. On 
ſuch ſolemn occaſions they dreſs themſelves in 
white, and ſet before the deceaſed a large quan- 
tity of proviſions, ſpread on a table in a very de- 
cent manner. After this, they implore his be- 
nediction on his ſacred majeſty the king and 
themſelves ; and then they fit down and regale 
themſelves on the dainties. Afterwards the body is 
carried out for interment, either in the woods, 
or in ſome other obſcure place. | 

To conclude, the laſt cuſtom of a religious na- 
ture that we ſhall take notice of, is the oath they 
take on the moſt ſolemn occaſions. When a man 
is charged with being guilty of a crime, and the 
evidence againſt him 1s not full enough to con- 
vict him, he 1s obliged to take a medicine to 
clear his innocence. If he vomits it up, he is 
declared guilty, but if it digeſts upon his ſto- 
mach, he 1s conſidered as innocent, and conſe- 
quently acquitted. This cuſtom once prevailed 
among many of the Heathens nations, and it 
does ſo ſtill in ſome parts of the world beſides 
Africa. The cuſtom, however, is very barbarous; 
for the truth in convicting a criminal ſhould never 
be ſought out any other way than by voluntary 
evidence, 
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N treating of theſe people, we ſhall not enter 
I into the controverſy, whether they are ſubject 

to the king of Monomotapa, or whether they 
have princes of their own. Perhaps their form 
of government is often changed, as it is among 
all other barbarians in the world, and it is needleſs 
to form conjectures when we have no authority to 
ſupport them. 

They have, according to Purchas, a confuſed 
notion of one ſupreme being, whom they call 
Motungo, but they never implore him for any fa- 
vours, and conſequently they never return him 
any praiſe, When they are labouring under any 
afflictions, whether public or private, it is to their 
ſovereign that they make their moſt humble ſup- 


the bleſſings of Proyidence, which may ſerve to 
point out, that they are moſt groſs idolators. A 
long and tedious drought is moſtly followed by im- 
petious ſhowers, and ſo in all other changes of the 
ſeaſons; andthe people, who are eaſy and incurious, 
imagine that their monarch works all theſe mar- 
vellous things for them, without ever enquiring 
any farther. | 
This king of theirs is for ever ſurrounded by a 
parcel of ſychophants, compoſed of poets and mu- 
ficians, who make it their whole ſtudy to per- 
ſuade him that he is a god. They ſing elogiums in 
raiſe of him, and in their compolitions beſtow 
on him all the pompous epithets, and ſwelling 
titles their imaginations can ſuggeſt. They ſtile 
him lord of the ſun and moon, and king of carth 
and ſea, and as in all probability they imagine that 
every action, whether good or evil, which ap- 
proaches neareſt to a pitch of perfection, deſerves 
the character of great and magnificent, they call 
their monarchs the grand magician, as we do our 
princes illuſtrious conquerors. Theſe are very 
tavourable appellations with them, and they like- 
wiſe call their ſovereigns robbers, which to them 
convey no bad idea, ſeeing plunder and robbery 
is the very profeſſion, the very employment of 
theſe ſavages. 
They offer up prayers to the. ſouls of their de- 
ceaſed relations, ſo that we may naturally conclude 
they believe the immortality of the ſoul; and thus 
much is certain, that they have the moſt aweful and 
tremendous notions of the devil, whom they call 
the inveterate enemy of all mankind. As they 
believe the immortality of the ſoul, one would na- 
turally imagine that they give their aſcent to the 
acknowledgement of a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments; and yet we are told, that they have 
no notion of hell, but flatter themſelves that after 
their deceaſe they ſhall all enter into paradiſe, where 
they ſhall indulge themſelves in all manner of vo- 
luptuouſneſs with their wives and children. We 
have, however, ſome doubt of the truth of what 
is here advanced; for the moſt illiterate Heathens 
make a diſtinction between virtue and vice, and 
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| firſt day 


conſequently they muſt believe there is a future 
ſtare of rewards and puniſhments, whether for a 
time, or for eternity. 

They are perfect ſtrangers to any genuine ac- 
count of the creation of the world; for, according 
to ſome travellers, they believe it to be eternal, 
but this certainly cannot be true; for thoſe who 
believe that the world had not a beginning, will 
hardly be brought to believe that it will ever have 
an end. All their religious ceremonies are regu- 
lated according to the will of the prince, and the 
of every month is a holiday. Moſt 
of their feſtivals are held in memory of their 


| deceaſed and deareſt relations, and theſe are a ſort 


| 


| 


| 


of deities worſhipped by them. They have an 
plications for redreſs. To him they pray for all | 


implicit faith in ſome particular oracles, which, ag 
they pretend, have the power to reveal to them the 
knowledge of future events; 

It is proper we ſhould here obſerve, that the 
antient idolators, of whom we read ſo much in the 
hiſtories of Greece and Rome, did not worſhip 
their departed relations indiſcriminately: No, theſe 
divine honours were paid only to the virtuous, in 
order that after their deceaſe, they might become 
mediators between the Supreme Being and the 
whole race of mankind. To this may be added, 
that it was done to ſtimulate the living to the prac+ 
tice of virtue, | | 

In their trials of priſoners, they have ſeveral 
ceremonies, but their oaths in general conſiſt in 
making the accuſed perſon ſwallow a ſtrong doſe 
of phyſic, and according to its operation they form 
their notions of his guilt or innocence. When he 
takes the medicine, ſeveral dreadful curſes are 
pronounced, to induce the priſoner to tell the 


truth. And if theſe maldictions and the medi- 


cines have no extraordinary effects on the priſoner, 
he is declared innocent, and acquitted. On ſuch 
occaſions, the proſecutor's goods are all confiſcated, 
and he with his wives and children are all ſold as 
{laves, | 

They have another form of trial, not much 
unlike the fiery ordeal in antient times in our 
country of Britain. Theſe Africans call it Xoqua, 
and it is a kind of trial by a hot iron. The iron 
is made hot, and the perſon is obliged to lick it. 
If he burns his tongue, it is an indication of his 
guilt, but if otherwiſe, he is declared innocent. 
They have ſeveral other ſorts of ceremonies in the 
adminiſtration of oaths, but they are ſo much ſimi- 
lar to ſome of thoſe already mentioned in our ac- 
count of Congo, that it is altogether unneceſſary 
to repeat them. 

All their wives are obtained by purchaſe, and 
the man who has the greateſt number of handſome 
and accompliſhed daughters, is eſteemed the 
richeſt. If the purchaſer makes any objection ro 
the young woman after ſhe has been with him 
ſometime, he returns her to her parents, and re- 
ceives back ſome part of the purchaſe money; 
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after which, they diſpoſe of her to the next per- 
ſon who bids moſt. With reſpect to ſuch women 
as are poor, they are a ſort of ſlaves for life, for 
their huſbands domineer over them in the molt 
cruel and tyrannical manner. The mean degrading 
manner in which the female ſex are held 1n this 
country, where they are bought and fold, points 
out that the paſſions of the men are mean, low, 
vulgar and ſelfiſh. Love is of a ſpontaneous nature, 
it cannot be purchaſed ; it lows as it were imper- 
ceptably, and thus it is diſtinguiſhed from grati- 
tude, which is a purchaſed duty, becauſe it com- 
mands a thankful return. 

Such as are very old and infirm, are treated in 
the ſame manner as the Catres or Hottentots, near 
the Cape of Good Hope; that is, they are totally 
abandoned, and their death is haſtened on as faſt 
as poſſible, It is true, they extend their charity 
for ſome of them ſo far, as to convey them into 
deſarts, but there they are left either to ſtarve, or 
be devoured by wild beaſts. Nay, the poor help- 
leſs wretches, conſcious of their approaching mi- 
ſery, beg to be diſpatched out of the way, with- 
out being torn in pieces by wild bealts. 

The burial of their dead, is left entirely to the 
will and diſcretion of thoſe who ſurvive, and, in- 
deed, they are generally interred in a very indecent 
manner. They put into the grave ſome different 


ſorts of proviſions, to ſupport the deceaſed during 


his journey to the other world. Some earth 1s 
then thrown over the corpſe, and the chairs and 
bed of the deceaſed are piled up over the grave, 
They are ſo ſuperſtitious as not touch, on any 
account whatever, ſuch chairs, or beds, or, in- 
deed, any thing that has touched the dead body. 
Their mourning continues eight days together, 
from the riſing to the ſetting of the ſun z and that 


time is ſpent in dances, ſongs and howlings. The 


mourning being over, they eat and drink in honour 
of their departed friends and relations, it being 
cuſtomary on ſuch occaſions to conſecrate all whom 
they know. | 
At the firſt appearance of the new moon, in 
the month of September, the king, who is the 
viſible God of the country, ſets out from Simbaoe, 
his capital city, attended by a grand retinue, 
He then repairs to the top of a particular hill, 
which is the place where their kings are buried, 
and there performs nine days devotion, to the me- 
mory of his illuſtrious anceſtors. As ſoon as they 
are arrived at the place, they open the ceremony 
with a moſt elegant entertainment, and there 1n- 
toxicate their brains with a liquor which they call 
Rombo. After their days of joy and feſtivity are 
ended, two more are ſpent in grief and ſorrow, 
and on the laſt of theſe days, they imagine that the 
ſoul of the laſt deceaſed king, enters into the body 
of one of the courtiers. 
The perſon falls down, and rolls upon the 
e and the devil, by his mouth, delivers 
imſelf in an unknown tongue; but ſoon after 
he comes to himſelf, grows more gentle and trac- 
table, and talks in the language and ſtile of the 
late king. His imperial majeſty, imagining that 
he perfectly recollects his royal predeceſſor, ap- 
proaches and ſalutes him; and immediately the 
whole aſſembly retreat, and teſtify their reſpect 


at an aweful diſtance, His majeſty being thus 


alone with the demoniac, conſults him as an infal- 
lible oracle, on all his affairs of any importance, 
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both public and private. As ſoon as this oracle 
has delivered ſuch anſwers as he thinks convenient, 
the devil withdraws, and the poor harraſſed de- 
moniac, as we are informed, for the generality 
fits down contented all his life after, and thinks 
himſelf ſufficiently recompenled for all his fa. 
tigue, by having had the honour of ſuch a mira. 
culous conference with his royal maſter. This 
intrigue, in all probability, is owing to the delu— 
ſion and impoſture of ſome perſon who profeſſes 
himſelf an able magician, and that is all we can 
ſay of it with any certainty. It is well known 
by the way, that a thouland inſtances may be pro- 
duced from the antients, of pretended ſpirits that 
have been raiſed by their necromancers on the like 
occaſions, 

When the king dies, his wives poiſon themſelves 
the moment he expires, in order to die with, and 
wait on him in his progrels to the other world. 
As ſoon as his ſoul is departed, he is inſtantly con- 
veyed to the ſepulchre of his anceſtors, and his 
ſucceſſor the next morning takes poſſeſſion of the 
royal dignity, and all the concubines of the de- 
ceaſed, He then expoſes himſelf to public view, 
but in ſuch a manner, that a curtain conceals both 
him and his wives from bcing diſcerned by the 
populace He is immediately proclaimed chrough- 
out the kingdom, in order that the nobility 
and gentry may recognize his authority, and 
pay him homage. This ceremony is performed 
with all that paſſive obedience and abject de- 
portment which is ſo conſpicuous all over the 
eaſt, and ſo agreeable to their imperious mo- 
narchs, who look upon themſelves as deities, or 
at leaſt as ſomething more than human, when 
they ſee their ſubjects creeping and cringing with 
ſuch aweful fear at the footſtool of their thrones, 
and addreſſing themſelves with all humility to their 
perſons, without preſuming to lift up their heads, 
and look them in the face. Thus the ſubjects of 
Africa pay their ſubmiſſion and allegiance to their 
monarch, who graciouſly condeſcends to anſwer 
them, but (till behind the curtain, which, how- 
ever, is ſoon after drawn, and then his majeſty 
obliges them with a full view of his ſacred per- 
ſon. Every one immediately claps his hands, 
and rends the air with loud acclamations ; in a 
few minutes the curtain conceals him again, and 
the nobility and gentry withdraw, cringing and 
crouching in the ſame abject and ſubmiſſi ve man- 
ner as when they came. The whole city celebrate 
the feſtival of his happy acceſſion to the throne, 
and teſtify their joy by loud huzzas, and a vaſt 
variety of their country mulic. 

The next day his imperial majeſty cauſes a pro- 
clamation to be made of his acceſſion to the throne 
by proper officers, who at the ſame time give a 
general invitation to all perſons whomloever, 
without diſtinction, to ſce their new ſovereign 
break the bow. This ceremony is ſometimes 
oblerved when there are ſeveral competitors or 
candidates for the royal dignity ; and there are 
divers inſtances of the like royal contentions to 
be met with amongſt the antient inhabitants of 
Europe and Aſia. | 

The new monarch, in all probability, complies 
with this ceremonious act, in order to give the 
people a ſpecimen of ſtrength and uncommon 
abilities. T here are ſo many inſtances that may 
be produced ſrom the antients, to demonſtrate 


that 
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that ſuch as were appointed to be ſovereigns and 
rulers over the people, were by them required to 
have a larger ſhare of ſtrength of body, as well 
as ſagacity and penetration, than the generality 
of mankind, that it would be ncedleſs, if not 
impertinent, to quote them. We ſhall content 
ourſelves therefore with extracting one ſhining 
example from the annzls of France, to prove 
that the French gave into the ſame notion, and 
expected to find in their princes the very ſame 
accompliſhments. Pepin the Short, perceiving 
himſelf the object of contempt amongſt a parti- 
cular ſet of his courtiers, who on account of his 
figure, which was both thick and low, entertained 
but a mean idea of his perſonal abilities, invited 
them, by way of amuſement, to fee a fair battle 
between a bull and a lion. As ſoon as he obſerved 
that the latter had got the maſtery over the former, 
and was ready to devour him, Nov, gentlemen, 
fays he, who amongſt you all has courage enough 
to interpoſe between theſe bloody combarants ? 
Who of you all dare reſcue the Aude and kill the 
lion?“ Not one of the numerous Tpectators would 
venture to undertake ſo dangerous an enterprize ; 
whereupon the king inſtantly leaped into the area, 
drew his ſabre, and at one blow ſevered the lion's 
head from his ſhoulders. Returning without the 
leaſt emotion or concern to his ſeat, he gave thoſe 
who had entertained but a mean opinion of him, 
to underſtand, in a jocular way, that though 
David was low of ſtature, yet he demoliſhed 
the great Goliah; and that though Alexander 
was but a little man, he performed more heroic 
actions than all his talleſt officers and commanders 
put together. David, though he met with the 
like contemptible treatment from Saul on the 
very ſame occaſion, was notwithſtanding remark- 
able for his ſtrength, and was numbered amongſt 
the valiant men of Iſrael. He ſays himſelf in 
one of his pſalms, that by the ſtrength of his 
arm he broke a ſtee] bow aſunder. Mr. Le Clerc, 
indeed, in his annotations, ſeems to intimate thar 
this expreſſion 1s only a poetical hyperbole ; yet 
there are other commentators, in all probability, to 
be met with, who give this paſſage quite another 
gloſs, who look upon it as real fact, and a public 
teſtimony, which David was willing to give the 
people of his extraordinary abilities. 

When the Quiteve underſtands there are 
ſeveral rivals, and that his title is precartous, 
he muſt make all the intereſt he is capable of with 
the wives of the late monarch; for he alone, 
whom they admit into the royal palace, is his 
true and Jawful ſucceſſor. To get poſſeſſion by 
force, would be of no manner of ſervice; for all 
acts of violence, in that caſe, are repugnant to 
the laws of the land. The competitor, whoever 
he be, forfeits all his right and title to the crown, 
that is guilty of ſuch raſh proceedings. The beſt 
method therefore that he can take to maintain his 
claim, is to make his court to, and ingratiate 
himſelf as much as poſſible in the intereſt and 
favour of the ladies before mentioned. 

We have already obſerved, that a conſiderable 
number of the king's wives are their own volun- 
tary executioners the moment he expires. There 
is likewiſe, as we are aſſured, a numerous retinue 
of their grandees ſelected to attend him, under 
pretence that he has occaſion for their ſervice in the 
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other world; and the ſucceſſor, for the genera- 
lity, makes a ſhrewd choice of ſuch as he has 
juſt apprehenſions would be factious and diſaf- 
fected to his government. Formerly the King 
himſelf, they ſay, was not exempt from that 
barbarous and inhuman law, whereby it was 
enacted, that all ſuch as were afflicted with any 
incurable diſtempers, ſnould haſten their death 
by violent means. In that caſe their kings them- 
ſelves ſubmitted to their fate, as ſoon as they 
had nominated and appointed the perſon whom 
they beſt approved * to ſucceed them. Any 
conſpicuous deformity, croſſes, misfortunes, ad- 
verſity, or in ſhort, the loſs of two of their 
fore- teeth, obliged them to the like voluntary 
ſubmiſſion. A king, ſay they, ſhould have no 
natural imperfections. If it is his misfortune, 
had not he much better quit the world with diſ- 


dain, and fly to another, where he will be for 


ever free from ali infirmities ? 


In proceſs of time, however, their monarchs 
grew more in love with life, and proteſted 
againſt ſuch falſe principles, how heroic ſoever 
they might ſeem to be at firſt view. One of 
them preferring the certain enjoyment of this 
life before the hopes of abſolute perfection in 
the next, cauſed a proclamation to be iſſued 
out, that though he had the misfortune to loſe 
one of his teeth, he was determined to live for 
the good of his ſubjects, and wait with patience 
for the day of his diſſolution, Several particu- 
lar days are inſtituted and appointed by this 
prince for the royal diverſion of hunting, on 
which alone the lion is allowed to be run down ; 
which preſumprion is at all other times looked 
upon as a capital offence, becauſe the Quiteve 
is dignified and diſtinguiſhed by the honourable 
appellation of the Grand Lion. 

Theſe people never engage in any affair of 
importance, till they have firſt conſulted whether 
they ſhall meet with ſucceſs, by lot, with a kind 
of dice, or by ſome myſtic lines or characters 
traced out upon the ground. Notwithſtanding 
ſorcery 1s prohibited on pain of death, or at 
leaſt on the confiſcation of their wives, children, 
and liberty itſelf, yet they have a ſtrong pro- 
penlity that way. Adultery and theft, are ſub- 
ject to .the ſame penalties as the practice of 
magic. 

When the king has any negociations to tranſ- 
act with his neighbours, he nominates and ap- 
points four ambaſſadors for that particular ſer- 
vice. The firit only repreſents his ſacred perſon, 
and muſt be treated with the ſame dignity and 
reſpect as his majeſty himſelf; the ſecond is 
called the King's Mouth, and it 1s his peculiar 
province to declare the purport of his commiſ- 
ſion ; the third is the King's Eye, whoſe buſt- 
neſs is to inſpect, and pry into all that paſſes ; 
the fourth and laſt is the King's Ear. He is 
obliged to liſten with the utmoſt attention to all 
that is ſaid both on one ſide and the other, and 
to make an impartial report thereof to his royal 
maſter, | 

In this account of theſe people, are ſo many 
inſtances of the dreadful depravity of human 
nature, that we are frequently loſt in amazement, 
and were they not atteſted by the moſt reſpect- 
able authority, we could not give any credit to 


them, 
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them, but to doubt of them after ſuch evidence, 
would be en equal inſtance of madneſs, as if we 
were to aſſert that the Roman Catholic religion 
is not profeſſed in Italy. Unworthy notions 
of the Divine Being, imaginations of his cor- 
oreal exiſtence, lead to barbarity in practice; 
For whenever we conſider God as holy, pure, juſt, 
merciful, and good; when we conſider him as 
infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, we are led 
to conſider what ſort of ſervice is due to him, 
what he expects from us the moſt acceptable, and 
whicK will civilize our manners here, while it 
prepares us for everlaſting happineſs. But what 
can be ſaid of thoſe poor creatures who know no 
better, who are left to their own wild 1magina- 
tions, and even think worſe of the objects of 
their worſhip than they poſſibly can of them- 
ſelves. As we are commanded to pray for all 
mankind, ſo we ſhould never forget theſe be- 
nighted creatures in our addreſſes to the throne 
of grace. 
ing for the happineſs of each other, and when in 
that inſtance we diſcharge our duty, we are to 
reſt ſatisfied, leaving the event to divine wil- 
dom. 


— 


The Religion of the Natives of Sofola. 


All that we can learn of theſe people 1s, that 
they are idolators. As to their nuptial rites and 
ceremonies, they are much the ſame as their 
neighbours ; the following circumſtance ex- 
cepted, which is very ſingular and remarkable, 
The bridegroom procures a friend to carry him 
upon his back to the place appointed for the 
ſolemnization of his marriage, and this friendly 
ſervice muſt be done at one ſtretch ; for if he 
reſts, it is looked upon as an impropitious omen, 
and the wedding muſt be deferred till another 
opportunity. Sometimes the match is entirely 
broke off without any farther ceremony on the 
like unhappy diſaſter. 

As to their funeral ſolemnities, they, as well 
as all thoſe of whom we have been before ſpeak- 
ing, furniſh their dead with a variety of provi- 
ſions, and they erect two ſtones, one at the head, 
and the other at the foot of the grave, and rub 
them with ſandal. They are mightily addicted 
to dreams; and although the credulity of thoſe 
ignorant people is for the generality impoſed 
upon, yet they cannot be perſuaded by any means 
to deviate from this their favourite ſuperſtition ; 
but there is no occaſion to travel as far as Sofola 
to find out people of the ſame ſtamp and idle 
diſpoſition. 

Some particular Cafres, who reſide in theſe 
parts, convey their dead into a cavern, which 
abounds with a vaſt number of crocodiles, in 
order that the ſouls of the deceaſed may enter 
into theſe animals, and purify themſelves by that 
means. They have ſuch a peculiar veneration 
for theſe crocodiles, that they leave proper pro- 
viſions for them at the mouth of their dens, which 
are looked upon as holy ground. We have re- 
duced this article into as ſmall a compals as poſ- 
ſible we could to avoid tautologies, and number- 
leſs abſurdities, which a long detail thereof would 
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The RELIGION of the NATIVES of SOFOLA, &c: 


inevitably lead us into. It is no difficult taſk to 
make a collection of the numerous contradictions 
which are to be met with in the accounts of tra- 
vellers on this topic; but it requires a world of 

gement to diſtinguiſh what is true from what 
is falſe. | 

Indeed, theſe people are not numerous, and in 
moſt of their religious ceremonies, they differ 
but little from the Hottentots, and ſome other 
African nations, whole religions we have already 
given an account of, The Engliſh gentlemen, 
who were ſent over by his preſent majeſty a few 
years ago, to collect plants near the Cape of Good 
Hope, were informed by the Dutch clergymen 
who attended them during an eight day's ercur⸗ 
ſion they made up the country, that theſe people 
were amongſt the moſt barbarous of all the Hot- 
tentots, and ſo unſocial, that they had little or 
no connection with the reſt of the nations around 
them; but an old Hottentot, who had embraced 
the Chriſtian religion, aſſured them, that they 
buried alive all thoſe aged perſons who were 
unable to procure themſelves a ſubſiſtence. This 
may ſerve to ſhew, that they are deſtitute of 
bowels of compaſſion; and what is ſtill more, 
they imagine that ſuch barbarous actions are ac- 
ceptable to the idols, or rather to the devils whom 
they worſhip. This indeed has leſs or more 
been the effect of idolatry in all ages and nations, 
which is a ſtriking evidence that politeneſs, hu- 
manity, benevolence, and all other ſocial virtues 
can only be found where the human mind is en- 
larged with true knowledge, and adorned with 
real piety. Every thing elſe leads to barbarity, 
and even adds to the deformity of that nature 
which 1s already ſo much corrupted. 


— —_—_—— 


The Religion of the People who live on the 
Coaſts of Quilimanca, Loranga, Quizungo, 
and as far as Cuma, towards the Borders of 
Sofola. 


Thoſe who reſide near the firſt river, are ſome 
part of the antient Troglodytes. Some of theſe 


| people have no idols; and if they have, there 


are ſeveral of them, we are informed, that wor- 
ſhip but one God, and acknowledge his Divine 
Providence, his goodneſs, and the immortality of 
the ſoul, and they believe, likewiſe, the ex- 
iſtence of evil ſpirits. But all this notwithſtand- 
ing, does not prevent them from blaſpheming 
the deity, if their affairs run counter, and give 
them the leaſt provocations. They obſerve ſome 
particular feſtivals and days of abſtinence with 
extraordinary ſtrictneſs; but the next day they 
always make themſelves amends by exceſſive 
drinking. They debauch themſelves with the 
heady liquor of maize, and a kind of ſweet wine, 
made of their own conntry fruit, Mombaza is 
inhabited by Mahometans and idolators, and 
there 1s ſo trivial a difference between the reli- 
gion of theſe people, and the others before- 
mentioned, that it 1s not worth our obſervation. 
The king is, as it were, a kind of viſible God, 
who aſſumes to himſelf an abſolute power here on 


earth, and they carry fire before him when he 
takes the field, 


The 


The RELIGION of the ETHIOPIANS and the GAULS. 


The people of Melinda teſtify an unexampled 
veneration and reſpect for their ſovereign, and 
they carry him on their ſhoulders, and proſtrate 
themſelves before his litter, without preſuming 
ſo far as to look him in the face. Several officers, 
plentifully provided with the moſt exquilite per- 
fumes, march before him ; and for fear he ſhould 
meet with any diſaſter upon the road, the moment 
he ſets out from his royal palace, they cut open 
a young hind, the entrails whereof their idola- 
trous prieſts very curiouſly examine, in order to 
find the good or ill ſucceſs of this expedition. 
The people rend the air with loud acclamations 
of joy, and their moſt beautiful women preſent 
themſelves before his Mooriſh majeſty, ſome 
ſinging his eulogiums, and others offering up, 
or burning their perfumes before him. When 
they are upon any important debate, they always 
take care to cut = a hind, and make the curi- 
ous inſpection before-mentioned. His majeſty is 
obliged to walk three times ſucceſſively over the 
hind, and the prieſts after ſuch inciſion, practice 
ſeveral magical experiments, in order to aſcertain 
the ſucceſs. Theſe people are, for the gene- 
rality, addicted to the practice of magic, which 
principally conſiſting in ſome certain charms, and 
being accompanied with a dance that is very 
tireſome and fatiguing, affects at leaſt one of the 
company then preſent, who, in this ſituation, diſ- 
covers the ſecret they want to have revealed. 

They indulge themſelves in a plurality of 
wives, and on the wedding-day, two or three 
female neighbours, or relations of the bride- 
groom, march out at the head of a numerous 
train, and betimes in the morning, attend at the 
door of the bride's habitation, and there dance 
and (ing, till the whole company, both men and 
women, have made the uſual marriage preſents, 
which principally conſiſt in maize and flour. 
Before theſe teſtimonies of their reſpect are paid, 
the female dancers are preſented with a handful of 
maize, and have their left eye and cheek duſted 
over with flour. The day concludes with joy 
and rejoicing, and in the evening, the bridegroom 
conducts his partner to his own houſe, which 
cloſes the ceremony. The young maidens, on 
the borders of Quizungo, when they are on the 
point of marriage, depart from their habitations, 
and repair into ſome barren field, there to be- 
moan themſelves for the ſpace of an hour on the 
melancholy proſpe& of reſigning their virgin 
honours. This ceremony is obſerved in the day- 
time before a great number of friends and rela- 
tions, who come to viſit them on this occaſion. 
At night they return home, and as ſoon as ever 
the new-moon appears, the marriage feaſt begins, 
and the next morning the damſel is delivered to 
her lover, who takes her to his warm embraces 
without any farther ceremony. 

Their mourning is accompanied with long la- 
mentations, and with weeping and wailing as 
loud as ever they can ſtretch their throats. They 
cover their dead, or rather wrap them up in black 
Iwaddling cloths. They bury them with their 
tire-arms, their equipage, and all other proper 
accommodations for their journey. The mat on 
which the perſon deceaſed lay, the chair or ſtool 
on which he ſat, and the utenſils or implements 
of furniture which he made uſe of in his life- 
time, nay, his very habitation, are all burnt im- 
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mediately after his interment. The loſs, how- 


ever, as is preſumed, does not amount to any 
conſiderable value; for theſe people are not 
ambitious of erecting any pompous and magni- 
ficent fabrics. The ſame cuſtoms are obſerved 
by the major part of the inhabitants of this coaſt, 
and it is a fundamental article with them, that 
the living muſt not touch the dead, nor any thing 
belonging to them, for ſuch action would be 
an immediate pollution ; and this unfortunate 

rſon muſt not re-enter his houſe, nor have any 
intercourſe or familiar converſe with his country- 
men, till he has firſt waſhed and purified him- 
ſelf. The aſhes of every thing burnt about the 
dead are collected together, and thrown into 
their graves with them, and their mourning con- 
tinues two hours a day for eight days together. 
However, about midnight, one of the company 
ſets the tune to their lamentations, and the whole 
aſſembly ſtrike up immediately in the ſame me- 
lancholy key. In the morning they viſit the 
grave, in order to ſupply the deceaſed with pro- 
per | opt rr Thoſe who undertake this 
friendly office duſt their left eye and cheek with 
flour, in the ſame manner as at their nuptial 
ſolemnities. They mutter ſome certain words 
over the graves of their dead ; but whether they 
are prayers to them for ſucceſs in their harveſt, 
or requeſts to have them in their remembrance, 
we are at a loſs to determine, for they never waſh 
their faces till the time of their mourning is 
expired. 

On the coaſt of Melinda, and the parts ad- 
jacent, the young men, nay, the boys of ſeven 
or eight years of age, wear about ſix or ſeven 
pound weight of clay round their heads, till 
they have given ſome viſible proof of their va- 
lour in war, or in ſingle combat, and they are 
obliged to produce ſome tokens of their victory, 
and ſome effects of their neighbours. They are 
under the ſame indiſpenſible obligation, as the 
natives of Mono Motapa, to produce ſome unde- 
niable teſtimony of their conqueſt and their cou- 
rage. Such a certificate muſt be had; and, doubt- 
leſs, ſuch peremptory injunction, and the ſcan- 
dal thoſe lie under, who are indolent and inactive, 
and neglect the duty incumbent on them, are ir- 
reſiſtible motives to the frequent practice of bold 
and heroic actions. | 

We ſhall conclude with this curſory obſerya- 
tion, that there are a ſet of notorious, deſpicable 
fellows, between Angola, and Mono Motapa, 
who are addicted to Sodomitical practices, and 
are a ſcandal to their ſex ; by gratifying the in- 
ordinate luſts and paſſions of their brutal com- 
panions. Theſe effeminate debauchees, in all 
probability, are a ſpecies of the Floridan Her- 
maphrodites. 


— 


The Religion of the Ethiopians and the Gauls. 


Notwithſtanding they live under a Chriſtian 
government, there are numberleſs idolators in 
this extenſive empire. They are vagabonds and 
barbarians, ſays Ludolphus, who profeſs no re- 
ligion, are under no legal reſtrictions, nor ſub- 
ſervient to any king. They are, in ſhort, a kind 


of Troglodytes, and their language is very con- 
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fuſed, rough, and unpoliſhed. Theſe barbarous 
on le are reckoned amongſt the number of the 
afres j but beſides theſe, there are the Agawas, 
who inhabit the high-lands of Goiam, the Gon- 
Fuss, the Gafates, the Gauls, who, in all proba- 

Ility, are the ſame with the Guagas, or Jages, 
whom we have already deſcribed, and ſeveral 
others too tedious to enumerate, We ſhall be- 
gin with the Gauls. 

They have no idols, no outward form of di- 
vine worſhip; at leaſt, no cuſtoms, wherein 
there are any viſible prints, or footſteps of reli- 
gion. They make no diſtinction between the 
heavens, and the Supreme being, the creator and 
preſerver of all things. Though it 1s he, as 
they ſay, who comprizes all things within his 
own infinite immenlity ; yet they pay him no 
manner of adoration. However, they are, we 
are informed, very tractable, and might with 
eaſe be made proſelytes to the Chriſtian faith. 
The natives of Zender worſhip idols, or devils, 
and are extremely addicted to the practice and 
ſtudy of the black art; as to the others, we have 
nothing to offer concerning them that is worth the 
reader's attention. 

The Gauls obſerve the ceremony of circumci— 
ſion, and indulge themſelves in a plurality of 
wives. Their young men are not permitted to 
cut off their hair, until they have ſignalized 
their courage in ſome warlike expedition, by 
the death of an enemy, or in the chaſe, by hunt- 
ing down and killing ſome ſavage monſter. It 
is not the heatls of their enemies that they pro- 
duce as teſtimonials of their valour, but ſome 
other very remarkable member, which the reader 
will readily diſcover, when he is informed, that 
they muſt give ocular demonſtration of the ſlain 
perſon's ſex. Theſe honourable and diſtinguiſhing 
marks of their proweſs are hung up as trophies, 
at the head of their camp. Once in eight years 
they elect a new general, or commander, who 
is obliged to notify his acceſſion to the govern- 
ment, by an irruption on ſome of the Ethiopian 
territories. ; 

The natives of Zender hunt all around their 
woods, in order to find out a king, or ruler 
over them, amongſt the ſavage beaſts, who by 
the prevailing influenceof his incantations allures 
them to him,. as Orpheus did of old, by the me- 
lody of his muſic. None but the grandees, or 
nobility of the kingdom, have any right or ti- 
tle to elect a prince, after the deceaſe of his 
redeceſſor. In order to find out his haunts in 
the foreſt, they take a bird of the eagle kind 
for their guide, who by his cries diſcovers the 
mighty hero, that is to be their ſovereign ; and 
there have been people much more poliſhed and 
refined, who have relied on as precarious guides 
for the juſt object of their choice. Darius, king 
of Perlla, the firſt of that name, had the good 
fortune to be elected king, for no other reaſon, 
but that his horſe neighed before any of thoſe 
belonging to his rivals, and competitors for the 
crown, who had unanimouſly agreed after the 
death of Smerdis the impoſtor, that he, whoſe 
horſe neighed firſt, ſhould be elected king with- 
out further ceremony. But to return to the king 
of Zender. 


That innate modeſty, or rather that eſtabliſned 
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The RELIGION of the ISLANDERS of SOCOTORA. 
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him to his throne. 


rule amongſt theſe ſavages, which induces him 
to conceal himſelf, obliges him to oppole thoſe 
who are ambitious of electing him; and he car. 
ries the ceremony ſo far, as to fight with, and 
wound them, if poſſibly he can. For which rea- 
ſon, the electors are obliged to treat him roughly, 
to provoke and torment him, in order to bring 
him to compliance, and accept of the crown : 
but he muſt not ſuffer himſelf to receive the leaſt 
wound from any of his importunate electors ; 
for in that caſe, he is looked upon as an object 
altogether unworthy of that high dignity ; nay, 
his ſubje&s, we are informed, are permitted to 
murder him, in caſe he happens to be wounded 
in this affected oppoſition and reſiſtance, But 
be that as it will, even after he has ſubmitted to 
his ele&ors, he is once more ſubject to the inſults 
of thoſe who meet him on the road, and who 
endeavour by force to mount him on their ſhoul- 
ders, ambitious of the honour of conducting 
This regal ſeat, we may 
eaſily imagine, is none of the molt pompous and 
magnificent ; nor 1s his palace any thing more 
than a thatched houſe, or at beſt, than a common 


tent or pavilion. 


— 
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The Religion of the Iſlanders cf Socotora. 


The iſlanders of Socotora are Beduins, copy 
after, and are the ſucceſſors, or deſcendants, of 
the Troglodytes ; for like them, they reſide in 
caverns, and hollow rocks. There are ſome 
authors who have attempted to palm them upon 
us for the converts of St. Thomas. However, 
they have no knowledge, we are credibly in- 
formed, either of Jeſus Chriſt, or of the Chriſ- 
tian religion, though it is true, indeed, they 
ſeem to pay an extraordinary veneration to the 
croſs, and depoſit it on their altars. 

They worſhip the moon, as the parent and 
cauſe. of all things; and when they have been 
afflicted with a long ſeries of dry weather, they 
make their earneſt applications to her for a ſupply 
of water, in the following extraordinary man- 
ner. They make choice of one of their aſſem- 
bly, whom they encloſe and ſhut up, as it were, 
in a kind of circumyallation, from whence he 
muſt not preſume to ſtir, on pain of death. 
This devotee thus confined, is obliged to make 
his humbleſt addreſſes to the moon for ten days 
together, to implore the bleſſing of her refreſh- 
ing ſhowers. It it be matter of fact, that they 
cut off the hands of ſuch devotee, in caſe, at 
the expiration of the term before mentioned, 
the moon ſhould reje& his prayers, and with- 
hold her rain, we may with eaſe conceive, that 
the zeal of this devotee is as warm and con- 


ſpicuous, as that of any other profeſſors whom- 


ſoever, who, on the like emErgent occaſions, 
implore the aſſiſtance and mediation of the ce- 
leſtial beings, with the moſt ſurpriſing auſteri- 
ties, and under the galling hel of the molt 
barbarous and inhuman diſcipline : But we are 
not ſufficiently appriſed of all the circumſtances 
that attend this extravagant and cruel ceremony, 


* \ 


to be able to diſcourſe upon it, without being 


liable to miſtakes... 
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At ſome particular ſeaſons, and before ſome 
remarkable faſts, the obſervance whereof is very 
ſtrictly enjoined, the elders, or principals of the 
iſland, aſſemble themſelves together, and offer 
up an hundred bucks, or goats, as a public ſacri- 
fice; and this 1s a kind of hecatomb. To theſe 
ſuperſtitious rites they add ſeveral Chriſtian ce- 
remonies ; ſuch as the celebration of Chriſtmas, 
which they keep holy threeſcore days ſucceſſively, 
by the obſervance of a kind of faſt, or religious 
abſtinence from milk, butter, fiſh, and fleſh. 
In ſhort, they are ſo rigid and ſevere, that ſhould 
any one unfortunately be diſcovered to neglect 
and break through this ordinance, the penalty 
for the firſt offence, would be the loſs of two 
fingers from his right-hand ; for the ſecond, his 
hand itſelf ; and for the third his whole arm. 

They have a conſiderable number of Moqua- 
mos, a term by which they diſtinguiſh their 
temples ; and theſe Moquamos are very ſinall, 
and low. They have three little doors, and in 
order to enter any of them, a perſon mult be 
obliged to ſtoop almoſt to the ground. In each 
of theſe chapels ſtands an altar ; on which are 
depoſited a croſs, and leveral ſticks formed like 
flower-de-luces, which have ſomething of the 
reſemblance likewiſe of the crpſs. Every chapel 
has its peculiar head, principal, or prieſt, called 
Hodamo, who is anvally choſen, and the ſigna- 
tures or marks of his function are a ſtaff and a 
croſs, which he mult not preſume to give away 
on any pretence whatſoever, or ſuffer any nerſon 
ſo much as to touch it, on pain of loſing one of 
his hands. The uſual time ſet apart for Divine 
ſervice in theſe chapels is, when the moon ſets, 
or when lhe riſes; and the viſible marks, or exter- 
nal teſtimonies of their devotions are, for in- 
ſtance, the ſtriking three times a day, and thrice 
every night, a ſtated number of blows on a long 
ſtaff, with a ſhorter one; and afterwards the 
taking three tours all round the chapel, and turn- 
ing themſelves thrice ſucceſſively, at every tour. 
This ceremony 1s accompanied with an oblation 
of ſome odoriforous wood, put in an iron baſon, 
that hangs by three chains over a large fire. 
After that, the altar is incenſed three times, and 
the doors of the temple as many; and the devo- 
tees make the moſt ſolemn vows, and ſupplica- 
tions to the moon, with exalted voices, not only 
within, but all round the yard, or ſacred enclo- 
ſure. They implore her protection, and beg 
that ſhe would vouchſafe to confine her favours 
to them alone. During this part of their divine 
ſervice, the Hodamo ſets on the altar a lighted 
taper made of butter, the uſe of all other fat be- 
ing prohibited ; and they always take particular 
care to have a veſlel in the chapel full of butter. 
But not for that purpoſe only ; for they beſmear 
their croſſes, and ſtaves, which they make uſe of 
in their religious ceremonies, with this their fa- 
vourite greaſe, 

On ſome certain days of the year they make a 
ſolemn proceſſion round the temple, at which 
public times they conſtitute one of their princi- 
pals, or chief men in their country, to carry the 
molt cumbrous ſacred ſtaff. After the proceſſion 
1s over, they cut his fingers off, and put a ſmaller 


. Raff into his hand, which, by virtue of ſome 
wyſtic marks, ſerves him as a buckler and de- | 
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fence from all manner of inſults; not to mention 
thoſe ſingular honours which are paid him on ac- 
count of his being poſſeſſed of ſuch a ſacred im- 


plement; and that odour of ſanctity which the 


opportunity of carrying it in proceſſion confers 
upon him. The reader no doubt very clearly 
diſcerns, by the account we have here given, 
what a monſtrous medley there is of Mahomes 
taniſm, Chriſtianiſm and Paganiſm in this reli- 
gion. They have likewiſe borrowed, as ſome 
authors pretend, ſeveral of their rites and cere- 
monies from the Neſtorians. n 
After the relation of ſo extravagant a religion 

the reader may well expect to hear of a variety 
of 1dle and ridiculous cuſtoms. They marry as 
many wives as their circumſtances will permit 
them to maintain, and put them away again at 
pleaſure ; that is, they diſmiſs them without the 
leaſt formality whatſoever. They exchange 
likewiſe their parrners, and take in others for 
the time limited and agreed on; perhaps till 
abſence has whetted their palled appetites. But 
nothing ſurely can be more ſingular and remark- 
able, than the method a father takes to- aſſign 
or turn over his child to his friend and acquain- 
tance. When he is diſpoſed to diſcharge himſelf 
of ſuch an incumbrance, he nominates this or 
that perſon to be his guardian ; and ſuch father, 
by adoption, 1s obliged to maintain and brin 

the boy up as if he was his own. Children thus 


transferred, are called the ſons of Fire and 
Smoke; becault theſe poor barbarous creatures, 


obſerving that the procreation of children is the 
natural reſult of that union to which the indul- 
gence of their ſenſual appetites alone inclines 
them, determine, after they have gratified their 
paſſions, to transfer and make over the fruits of 
their labour to ſome other perſon ; and for that 
purpoſe, he who is ſo diſpoſed, kindles a large 
fire in his cavern, and throws ſome particular 
green wood upon it. As ſoon as it begins to 
riſe, he runs out of his little cottage or cave 
and proclaims, as loud as he can ftretch his 
throat, that the child with which his wife is 
pregnant, is the right and property. of ſuch a 
neighbour. He accordingly brings up the child 
thus preſented to him, and pays the like compli- 
ment to ſome other acquaintance. 
There is no manner of difference, in the opi- 
nion of theſe Iflanders, between a dying perſon, 
and one actually deceaſed. For which reaſon, 
ſuch as lie at the point of death, are carried di- 
rectly to their graves; and their neareſt and 
deareſt relations perform this laſt friendly office 
for them ; and thoſe who are thus expiring, 
having, as we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, ſhewn 
the like indulgence to others, never murmur at 
ſuch treatment, or think it any ways cruel or un- 


juſt. As ſoon as they perceive their diſſolution 


drawing nigh, they call their relations round 
about them, in order to exhort them not to re- 
nounce the religion of their forefathers ; nor to 
have any familiar intercourſe or correſpondence 
with ſtrangers, and to avenge them of their ene- 
mies. Nay, ſometimes the perſon thus giving 
up the ghoſt, produces a long liſt of thoſe who 
have injured him, with the particular cauſes of 
his juſt reſentment. Having thus vented his 


ſpleen, he departs 2 all the gs 
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and ſerenity imaginable. This is generally the 


lot of thoſe who are ignorant, and incapable of 
ſerious reflection, and they ſink into the arms of 
death with the leaſt reluctance or concern, when 
life becomes an incumbrance. And ſo do all 
ſuch as are afflicted with any incurable diſtemper, 
plunged in inextricable difficulties, or harraſſed 
with implacable perſecutions. 

They obſerve the ceremony of circumciſion, 
and if any one ſhould reſide amongſt them that 
has the misfortune not to be circumciſed, he 
would have his hand cut off as ſoon as he was 
diſcovered ; and his own wife, on ſuch an occa- 
fion, would make no ſcruple to betray him. An 
uncircamciſed perſon muſt not preſume to enter 
into any of their Moquamos, or temples ; and as 
to the perpetration of any particular crimes, 
the delinquents are puniſhed by their hadomas, 
according to the nature and enormity of the of- 
fence. A thief, though purſued, is ſecure, if he 
has the good fortune to fly for refuge into a Mo- 
quamo, and find there upon the ſpot ſome friend 
who is willing to be his guardian and protector; 
fuch perſon is looked upon as godfather to, or 
ſurety for, the criminal. But if no ſuch friend 
appears in the temple, he is dragged away from 
his aſylum, and his hand is immediately cut off. 
The greateſt act of complaiſance that is practiſed 
amongſt theſe Beduins, 1s, to kiſs the ſhoulder of 
the perſon whom they intend to honour, and the 
ſame ceremony is obſerved in ſeveral provinces 
of Abyſſinia. 

To what we have already remarked, we beg 
leave to add, That, if we may rely on the vera- 
city of ſome miſſionary Jeſuits, there is abun- 
dance of Judaiſm compriſed in the religion of 
theſe people. Theſe fathers, however, ought to 
have deſcended to particulars ; for there are no 
Jewiſh rites and ceremonies, as we can find, in 
vogue with the Beduins but that of circumciſion. 
Theſe Jeſuits, moreover, add in their narration, 
that the Beduins are ſtrictly enjoined, not ſo 
much as to touch or taſte any hens, or other fowl, 
of what ſpecies or kind ſoever. Another rela- 
tion aſſures us, that they obſerve the evangelical 
law; that St. Thomas converted them to the 
Chriſtian faith; that they are very tractable, and 
fond of being inſtrufted ; and that they are well 
affected to, and have a peculiar regard for the 
Catholic religion, and the ceremonies of the 
Romiſh church. This relation adds likewiſe, 
that theſe iſlanders have a peculiar veneration for 
the croſs, that all of them in general wear it 
about their necks, and in concluſion, that they 
make uſe of the Chaldee language in their divine 
ſervice. 

It is ſurpriſing that the Jeſuits ſhould ſo far 
attempt to impoſe upon us, as to make thoſe 
who have no better information, believe, that 
profeſſed Heathens are well affected to Chriſ- 
tianity. The impoſition might indeed have been 
ſtill carried on, had it not been for the moſt 
exact accounts that have been brought us, both 
by Engliſh and French navigators. That there 
were once churches in many of thoſe parts cannot 
be doubted, but that is no reaſon why there ſhould 
be any remains of. Chriſtianity left, it being in- 
conſiſtent with the people's being groſs Pagans. 
We are aſſured, that the Chriſtian religion was in 
the early ages after, or during the times of the 


apoſtles propagated, in many countries where Pa- 
ganiſm now prevails ; but whenever men abuſe 


the benefits conferred upon them, and ſlight the 
| offers of grace and mercy, God may, in his in- 
finite wiſdom and juſtice, remove the light of 
the goſpel from among them, and ſuffer Heathen 
; darknefs to overſhadow them. | 

It is the unhappy condition of fallen nature, 
never to know the virtue of any thing till de- 


prived of it, and this is not confined to religion 


alone ; it is to be met with under all the circum- 
ſtances of life, whether the perſons are high or 
low, rich or poor. Thus the voluptuous perſon 
does not know the benefit of health, till by a 
continual round of debauchery, he has rendered 
himſelf incapable of enjoying it. He may in- 
deed wiſh for the return of that which he little 
regarded while he had it in poſſeſſion, but in 
vain does he even wiſh for it, for his emaciated 
body mocks the power of medicine, and he ſinks 
down on a ſick bed, a poor, helpleſs creature, 
without any perſon being able to adminiſter him 
comfort. | 

In the ſame manner, thoſe who have been fa- 
voured with the goſpel, and made an improper 
uſe of ſuch an ineſtimable bleſſing, may probably 
wiſh for it when taken from them. But God in 
his infinite wiſdom knows, that were they to re- 
ceive it again, they would turn like the dog to 
his vomit, and like the fow to her wallowing in 
the mire. There is no doubt but God has times 
and ſeaſons fixed when he will look down in com- 
paſſion on the Heathen nations, and once more 
viſit them with the light of the goſpel. But theſe 
times being unknown to us, we fhould reſt ſatis- 
fied that every thing will be conducted by un- 
erring wifdom. The Jeſuits, however, ſhould 
never have amuſed us with idle tales, becauſe no- 
thing can appear more beautiful than the truth 
when told in its primitive ſimplicity. 


— 


The Religion of the Iſlanders of Madagaſcar. 


We have already-taken notice that there were 
once Chriſtians in this iſland, and that there are 
ſtill ſome feint remains of that religion to be found. 
The Chriſtian religion, like a refreſhing ſhower, 
ſpreads its influence far and wide; men flocked 
under its ſhelter; the darkneſs that had long 
clouded the human mind was removed; light 
ſprung up in its room, and thoſe who before were 
without God in the world, became the willing 
captives to the preaching of the goſpel. But this 
is too melancholy a ſubje&t to dwell on, and 
therefore we ſhall proceed to give the beſt and 
moſt authentic account of theſe iflanders that 
could be procured, and although we do not 
dwell on the marvelous, yet we ſhall adhere to 
the truth. 

Although they are all Pagans, there, are not- 
withſtanding, the prints, or foorſteps of Maho- 
metaniſm and Judaiſm to be viſibly diſcerned 
amongſt them. They acknowledge one God, the 
creator of all things, and they honour and revere 
him, and ſpeak of him with the profoundeſt ve- 
neration and reſpect. Though they have no 
idols or temples, yet they offer up ſacrifices to 
| the Supreme Being. However, to ingratiate 
themſelves 


themſelves into the favour of the devil, they 
compliment him with the firſt morſel of their 
victims; and ſo make him a partner with the 
deity. From whence it is evident, that theſe 
Iſlanders acknowledge two principles, one good, 
and the other evil. This notion was tranſmit- 
ted to them by the natives of the continent, 
who, in all probability, had it from the inhabi- 
tants of Alia, But be that as it will, thoſe of 
Madagaſcar, acknowledge that God created the 
heavens, the earth, the ſpirits, and all living 
creatures, and according to their account, there 
are ſeven heavens. They are of opinion, that 
God is the cauſe of all good ; and the devil, on 
the other hand, the author of all the misfortunes 
that attend mankind. For which reaſon they fear 
him, make their oblations to him, and even with 
reſpect to their ſacrifices, give him the preference 
before the deity. It is a principle, as we have 
before obſerved, which we find for the generality 
true, that mankind are not ſo vigorous in their 
purſuit after that which is good, as they are cau- 
tious how to avoid that which is evil. Dian- 
Mananh is likewiſe the object of their divine 
worſhip. He is the god or vice- deity of 
riches, and by conſequence bears a very near 
affinity to the Plutus of the antients. Gold 
is the ſymbol, or hieroglyphic of this divinity. 
Upon ſeeing it, they take it directly in their 
hands, and hold it above their heads, with all 
the veneration and reſpect imaginable, and then 
ſalute it. Nay, there are ſeveral of them, who, 
conſcious of having committed ſome particular 
ſin, dip a piece of gold in a cup full of water, 
and then drink it up, imagining, that by ſuch re- 
ligious act their fin is pardoned and forgiven. 
They are of opinion, that there are divers or- 
ders of genii, or ſpirits ; that ſome of them go- 
vern and direct the motion of the heavens, ſtars, 
and planets ; that others have dominion over 
the air, the meteors, the ſea, and all mankind. 
The doctrine relating to the genii was main- 
tained, and ſupported by all the antients. We 
have already ſhewed, that it is a received notion 
this day. amongſt the idolatrous nations; even 
amongſt thoſe of the north of Europe, and thoſe 
of the new world. Beſides theſe genii, they 
admit of another order of ſpirits, who are as in- 
viſible as the former, but aſſume a body when- 
ever they think proper, and appear to thoſe 
whom they love and reſpect. Theſe ſpirits are 
both male and female : They intermarry, have 
children, and ſtand in need of the neceſſary ſup- 
ports of life, and yet partake not of the infirmi- 
ties of our nature. However, they die, and are 
puniſhed or rewarded after their deceaſe, accord- 


ing to their good or bad conduct in this life. 


Theſe ſpirits foretel future events, and perform 
abundance of ſurpriſing things, which bear a 
very near reſemblance to what our antient writers 
of romances aſcribe to the fairies. They ima- 
gine, likewiſe, that there are hobgoblins, phan- 
toms and ghoſts. They ſtand in great awe of the 
Saccare, that is, the devil, and all the other evil 
lpirits, which they diſtinguiſh under different 
denominations. The Saccare, if we may believe 
what they aſſert, appears to them in the form of 
a fiery dragon, and frequently enters into, and 
poſſeſſes them for fifteen days together. In order 


to deliver themſelves out of his clutches, or at | 
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leaſt to "relieve them under their misfortunes, 
they take a javelin, or long ſpear in their hands, 


and dance and caper about, wreathing their 


bodies ina thouſand antic and ridiculous poſtures, 
All the whole town dance to the beat of drum, 
round about ſuch perſons as are ſo poſſeſſed, ob- 
ſerving the ſame geſticulations as they do, under 
pretence of affording them, by that means, ſome 
comfort and conſolation. 

They have ſome knowledge of the fall of man, 
the terreſtrial paradiſe, and the flood; but their 
ideas thereof are clouded, and obſcured, by a 
multitude of ridiculous fables. The ſame miſ- 
fortunes attend them with reſpect to ſome other 
ideas, which their anceſtors might probably have 
borrowed from the true religion ; but by inſen- 
ible degrees have been moſt ſhamefully cor- 
rupted. They are of opinion, that the devil is 
the author of ſin, and the corruption of human 
nature. Their faith, as to this particular article, 
is compriſed in a kind of apologue, the ſenſe and 
meaning whereof is, that the devil had ſeven 
children, who committed ſo many outrages upon 
earth, that mankind implored the deity to de- 
liver them from this perverſe and wicked gene- 
ration. God heard their ſupplications, and theſe 
ſeven children eſtabliſhed ſeven capital fins in 
the world; theft, licentiouſneſs, lying, gluttony, 
murder, pride, and lazineſs. 

They have their feaſts and faſts, which are ſo- 
lemnized without any regularity, ſometimes at 
one time, and ſometimes at another, as occaſion 
offers. They meet together with their whole 
family very early in the morning, and then re- 
gale themſelves with a ſmall quantity of rice, 
and after that faſt till midnight. In this interval 
they employ themſelves in rehearſing and ſinging 
the heroic atchievements of their anceſtors. Ar 
midnight they refreſh themſelves, and after that 
pay their reſpects to the devil and the deity. 
They waſh themſelves, but more particularly 
their feet, and chew betel; after which, they 
lay themſelves under ſome particular vows 
and obligations, with relation to ſome particular 
circumſtances, which are of the utmoſt impor- 
tance to themſelves. One thing, which is the 
moſt remarkable in theſe feaſts and faſts, is, that 
they ſacrifice an ox, and ſprinkle the whole aſ- 
ſembly with its blood, and then make their chil- 
dren lay their hands upon it, imagining that ſuch 
ceremony will preſerve them the enſuing year 
from all diſtempers. The facrificator cuts the 
victim all in pieces, and throws the firſt on his 
right hand, ſaying, This 1s the devil's portion ; 
after this, he takes another piece, and throws it 
on his left hand, ſaying, This is devoted to the 
ſervice of the deity ; and to conclude, they take 
a ſmall quantity of the hair of the victim, and 
tie it round their necks, pronouncing at the ſame 


time ſome myſterious words three times ſuc- 


ceſſively. 


It ſeems, likewiſe, according to the account of 
the author before quoted, that theſe Iſlanders 
ractiſe a kind of libation, in honour of God and 
the devil, before they drink ; and that they offer 
up their ſacrifices of thankſgiving on their proſ- 
pect of a plentiful harveſt. Their rice being 


ready to be gathered in, they ſacrifice a black 


cow, and throw one part of it into the field, pro- 
nouncing at the ſame time a ſhort form of thankſ- 
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iving, and during the continuance of theſe 
eſtival days, they never ſhed any human blood ; 

but in caſe any perſon commits a crime that me- 
rits death, he 1s ſentenced to be drowned. In or- 
to have the honour of ſacrificing any of their 
victims, they are obliged to learn a certain prayer, 
and pronounce ſome particular words over the 
inſtrument, lifting up their eyes at the ſame 
time to heaven, which is a lively-expreſſion of 
the intent of the ſacrificator. They are likewiſe 
ſo ſcrupulous in this particular, that they would 
rather die with hunger, than partake of any beaſt 
whatever, ſlaughtered by a Chriſtian. 

They moreover offer up ſacrifices when they 
take poſſeſſion of any new houſe, when they are 
any way indiſpoſed, when they marry, when their 
wives lie-in, and when any, of their friends or 
acquaintance are buried. Before they depart 
this life, they make a thorough confeſſion of their 
fins. Such perſons as are advanced in years, and 
draw near the time of their diſſolution, make ſo 
general and full a confeſſion, that they take par- 
ticular care to mention each individual ſin one 
after another. After this, they order a ſacrifice 
to be made of ſeyeral oxen, for the expiation of 
all their tranſgreſſions; and all this is accom- 
panied with a ſolemn benediction on their whole 
family, and an exhortation, as is cuſtomary with 
old people, and men juſt dropping into their 
graves, to lead better lives than they have 
done before. The confuſed and imperfect idea 
which they entertain of Noah, Abraham and 
Moſes ; and of David and Jeſus Chriſt ; their 
circumcifion, obſervance of the ſabbath, their 
faſts and confeſſion, and their ſcruples which we 
have already mentioned, are all inconteſtable de- 
monſtrations that their religion is a corruption 
of Chriſtianity and Judaiſm, intermingled with 
Mahometaniſm, idolatry and ſuperſtition. 

They expoſe ſuch children as happen to be 
born on Tueſday, Thurſday, or Saturday, or in 
the month of April, or in their Lent; the eighth 
day of the moon ; or, in ſhort, in any hour that 
is over-ruled by any malignant planet. The ce- 
remony of their circumciſion is for the generality 
performed in the month of May, in the preſence 
of the friends and relations of thoſe who are to 
be circumciſed, and a bull is the uſual fee for 
every infant ſo circumciſed. Several days im- 
mediately preceding this ceremony, the vigils 
only excepted, are ſpent in a variety of amuſe- 
ments, and concluded for the generality, in riot 
and exceſs ; for it is looked upon as an honaur to 
be drunk on ſuch occaſions. The circumciſer 
himſelf makes one amongſt them in theſe public 
diverſions, but the vigil of the feſtival is not at- 
tended with ſuch intemperance and exceſs. Fa- 
thers and mothers fuſpend the legal pleaſures of 
the marriage-bed, and prepare themſelves for the 
celebration of this ceremony with their children. 
The mothers lie by them in the lapa, which is a 
hut, or cottage, which their relations erect, and 
conſecrate by the performance of ſome particular 
ceremonies therein, a month before the intended 
day of circumciſion. The prohibition of love- 
enjoyments does not extend to the relations only 
of ſuch as are to be circumciſed ; but all maids 
or wives, married men or batchelors, who are 
conſcious of having indulged themſelves in ſuch 
fenſual pleaſures, muſt not preſume to draw near 
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to, or be preſent at, this holy ordinance ; for 
theſe people imagine, that ſhould any perſon ſo 
defiled prophane that religious ceremony, the 
blood of the prepuſes of ſuch as ſhould be cir. 
cumciſed would never ſtop, and that certain 
death would be the fatal conſequence of ſuch a 
preſumption. Another ſuperſtitious cuſtom of 
theirs 1s, never to wear any thing red about them 
on theſe ſolemn occaſions. 

On the day appointed for the circumciſion, 
all thoſe who are to be preſent at the operation, 
bathe themſelves betimes in the morning, and 
turning themſelves toward the eaſt, beating their 
drums and ſounding their country cornets, pro- 
nounce ſome particular form of words, the ſenſe 
and ſignification whereof we are at a loſs to de- 
termine. The celebrant, or operator, makes a 
ſhort prayer, adapted to the ſolemnity of the 
day, and the whole congregation being aſſem- 
bled together at the lapa, about ten in the morn- 
ing, the drums begin to beat to give notice of 
the approaching ceremony ; and the circuinciſer, 
having a ſkin of white cotton thread twined 
round about his waiſt, and another on his left 
arm to wipe his inſtrument clean with, ap- 
proaches the children. Thereupon, each father 
takes his own child into his arms, and all toge- 
ther make a kind of proceſſion round the lapa, 

going in at the weſt door, and coming out at the 
eaſt. After this they walk again in proceſſion 
before the oxen, that are appropriated for the ſa- 
crifice on this ſolemn occaſion, and are laid on 
the ground with their four feet bound faſt toge- 
ther. Each infant, in the next place, touches 
the right horn of every beaſt with his left hand, 
and ſits down a moment or two on the backs of 
theſe victims. After theſe proceſſions are over, 
the circumciſer cuts off the children's foreſkins, 
and the uncle, or neareſt relation of each reſpec- 
tive child, takes the prepuſe, and ſwallows it 
down in the yolk of an egg. This relation 
ſtands in the capacity, as it were, of godfather 
to the child, but the foreſkins, however, of ſuch 
as have no relations, are thrown upon the 
ground. The circumciſer having thus performed 
his office, the ſacrificator cuts the throat of as 
many cocks as there are children circumciſed, 
and lets the blood of the fowls trickle down on 
the mutilated part, mingling the juice of trefoil, 
or clover graſs, with the blood. 

Such women as draw near the time of their 
travail, confeſs all the ſins they have been guilty 
of during their pregnancy, to ſome female con- 
fident; and moreover, our author aſſures us, in- 
voke the Virgin Mary, in hopes that ſhe will lend 
her aid and aſſiſtance at a time of need, and con- 
tribute towards their ſafe and ſpeedy deliverance. 
They are obliged to watch the proper times and 
ſeaſons for erecting their houſes, cutting down 
their timber, covering their roofs; and when the 
building is finiſhed, they wait for the moon, and 
ſome propitious hour for the conſecration, or, 
the dedication of it, which they call Miſſavatſi, 
The proprietor invites all his friends and rela- 
tions to come and grace the ceremony with their 
preſence, and each of them makes him ſome 
preſent or another, more or leſs valuable in pro- 
portion to his circumſtances. They take three 
formal tours all round the tenement; and the 


whole company, after ſuch proceſſion, enter = 
e 
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the houſe, congratulate the proprietor on this 
joyful occaſion, and wiſh him all the ſucceſs and 
happineſs in it that he can wiſh for, or deſire. 
This ceremony is accompanied with the oblation 
of one or more heifers, the fleſh whereof is diſ- 
tributed amongſt the company, and intended as 
a friendly entertainment. 
Theſe Iſlanders are all polygamiſts, and what 
is very ſingular and remarkable, is, to have a 
lurality of wives 1s expreſſed in their language 
by a term which ſignifies, to creat enemies ; be- 
cauſe ſeveral wives of the ſame huſband cannot 
have a natural love and affection for one another, 
and this is no doubt as demonſtrable an axiom, 
as any in all Euclid. Moreover, their wives, 
we are informed, act without any thought or 
diſcretion before, as well as after marriage ; for 
they exceed the bounds of all ſuch as would con- 
ceal their vices, and have not the leaſt regard to 
decency or good manners. The repeated lewd 
practices of a laſcivious woman with one or more 
young fellows, are looked upon only as ſo many 
ſpecimens of their dexterity and addreſs; and in 
ſhort they will never marry a man till they have 
had divers undeniable proofs of his ſtrength and 
manhood, without doubt to be well aſſured, that 


he will never degenerate or grow indolent, but 


be the ſame man to the very laſt. 

Adultery is looked upon as a robbery, and 
fined and aſſeſſed as ſuch ; but no diſgrace at 
tends the payment of ſuch amerciament. The 
children of a wife that 1s brought to bed after ſhe 
has been divorced from her firſt huſband, are his 

operty ; at leaſt, if ſhe does not return him 
his taque, that is, the purchaſe-money which he 
advanced on the day of marriage. 

They have amongſt them ſeveral effeminate, 
or impotent fellows, either through ſome natural 
infirmity which they brought with them into the 
world, or through their vicious familiarity and 
converſe with other men. But be that as it may, 
theſe half-men, theſe Liberhams, whom they call 
Tſecats, act inconſiſtently with their ſex, dreſs in 
women's apparel, and allure young fellows by arti- 
fices, endearments, and preſents to their unnatural 
embraces. We have already mentioned, more 
than once, divers inſtances of the like obſcenity 
and uncleanneſs; for we cannot clothe it in ſofter 
terms, at leaſt, if we judge of it in the light it 
preſents itſelf to us at firſt view. The only plea 
or excuſe that can poſſibly be made for ſuch a 
courſe of life, is, that which thoſe Iſlanders have 
found out for it; who aſſured our author, that 
theſe Tſecats were a people who, from their in- 
fancy, had made a ſolemn vow out of love to 
the deity, to continue in a ſtate of celibacy all 
their lives ; that women were the objects of their 
averſion ; that they avoided with the utmoſt pre- 
caution, all familiar converſe with them; and 
that they were guilty of no immodeſty in their 
careſſes with thoſe of their own ſex. This cor- 
reſpondence of theirs, in all probability, may be 
of much the ſame nature with the Athenroſera, 
which father Fitau ſpeaks of, and of which there 
are ſeveral inſtances to be produced from the 


antients. 


We have made mention, but very curſorily, of 
the expoſition of their children; a barbarous 
cuſtom too much practiſed, and tolerated amongſt 
the antients. The Ombiaſſes, who are the aſtro- 
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logical phyſicians, and, in all probability, the 


prieſts hkewiſe of the natives of Madagaſcar, 
authoriſe, and give a ſanction to this irregular 
practice, by their pretended knowledge and ſkill 
in caſting the nativities of ſuch children as are juſt 
come into the world, or even of ſuch as are but in 
embryo, and juſt conceived, and this they do by 
their falſe predictions and obſervations of the 
planets, on ſuch occaſions. This barbarity, hows 
ever, is not always without exception; for ſome 
parents, after they have thus expoſed their chil- 
dren, engage their ſlaves or relations to brin 

them up; and in ſuch caſe thoſe children belong 
to their reſpective guardians. Others perform 
their falis for ſuch children as are born under a 
malignant planet, and on that account have de- 
ſerved expoſition ; that is, offer up their ſacri- 
fice for them of cocks, or ſome other living crea- 
ture, by way of expiation. After this, they con- 
fine them for half a day within a hen-coop, in or- 
der to accompliſh their purification, and free 
them from the malignity of ſome dangerous con- 
1 or the fatal influences of their unhappy 

ar. 

Without theſe neceſſary precautions, the child 
might be a parricide, a thief, and the moſt pro- 
fligate and abandoned vagabond in nature. Wil- 
ful miſcarriages, or abortions, are very common 
in this iſland; but how ſhould we expect them 
otherwiſe amongſt a people, who are ſo ignorant 
and unpoliſhed ; ſince ach expedients are too 
often practiſed by the Chriſtians themſelves, who 
have much more light and knowledge of their 
duty than theſe Barbarians? But ſuch is the effect 
of the crime which reduces the female ſex to this 
extremity; it expoſes them to the everlaſting 
contempt of mankind, which is more ſhocking 
to looſe women, than the loſs of their virtue and 
integrity. We ſhall conclude with one more 
cuſtom, as barbarous and inhuman as the former. 
When a woman dies in child-bed, they bury the 
new-born infant with its mother; for, ſay they, is 
it not much better the babe ſhould die, than not 
to have a mother to nurſe and bring it up? 

In the firſt place, they waſh their dead, and 
then dreſs them as agreeably as the circumſtances 
of the perſons deceaſed, or of the relations who 
ſurvive them will admit of. Their uſual deco- 
rations are collars of coral, gold medals, and 


gold ear-rings. They furniſh each of their dead 


with ſeven pagnes, that is, veſtments, made of 
cotton, which are worn from the waiſt down- 
wards, that he may have a ſufficient change of 
ſuits. After he is thus duly waſhed and adorned, 
they wrap him up in a large mat, in order to con- 
vey him to the grave: but before the perform- 
ance of this laſt friendly office, all the relations, 
acquaintance, and ſlaves of the deceaſed, flock 
round about the corpſe, to mourn over it in form, 
and as there is a large candle placed at his head, 
and another at his feet, he may, with propriety 
enough, be ſaid to lie in ſtate, Whilſt thoſe be- 
fore-mentioned are drowned in tears, there are 
other perſons preſent, who are employed in bea 

ing a kind of drum, to the ſound whereof bot 

the married women and maidens join in a ſolem 

dance, and then take their turn ro mourn over 
the deceaſed. Their ſighs and tears are mingled 
with his praiſes, and repeated lamentations for 
their loſs. We muſt not omit making mention 
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of the many queſtions which they aſk him with 
reſpect to his deceafe ; queſtions in faſhion with 
divers other nations, which principally conſiſt in 
enquiring of the deceaſed, whether he wanted 
the neceſſaries, and even the conveniencies of 
fife; in ſhort, whether he was eaſy and contented 


or not, in his ſtate and condition. Theſe inter- | 
and then ||] amongſt the Ombiaſſes, or the prieſthood, are 


rogatories are repeated till the evening, 
they Navghrer ſeveral heifers, which are intended 
both as a ſacrifice and a funeral entertainment. 

The next day they put the corpſe into a coffin, 
made of the ſtumps of two trees, dug hollow, 
aud artfully joined together, and then carry it 
to the grave, which is made in a wooden hut, 
erected for that purpoſe, and dug ſix foot deep. 
There they inter the corpſe with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of proviſions in a baſket, ſome tobacco, a 
chafing diſh, an earthen porringer, ſome pagnes, 
or changes of raiment, and ſeveral girdles. 
When all the matters are thus far adjuſted, 
they ſhut up the hut, and plant a large 
ſtone, about twelve or fifteen foot in breath as 
well as height, before the door; and then facri- 
fice ſome living creatures, and divide them into 
three equal parts or ſhares; one for the devil, 
another for the deity, and the remainder for the 
deceaſed. Ir is cuſtomary to hang the heads of 
the flaughtered victims upon ſtakes, planted 
round this Mauſoleum, and for ſeveral days to- 
gether after his interment, his kinsfolks ſend him 
in plenty of proviſions, pay their reſpects to him, 
nay, offer up divers oblations to him, and con- 
ſult him about their own private affairs. In 
ſickneſs or adverſity they apply themſelves to 
him by the mediation of an Ombiaſſe, who mak- 
ing a ſmall breach or hole in the hut, conjures up 
the ſpirit of the deceaſed, and implores ſuch aſ- 
ſiſtance as he thinks he may reaſonably require of 
him, by virtue of that intimacy and friendſhip 
which the deceaſed pretends he has contracted 
with the Supreme Being. 

When a perſon of diſtinction dies at a conſi- 
derable diſtance from his family, his head is 
cut off, and ſent home to the town where he 
was born; but as for his corpſe, it is interred 
in the place where he died, be it where it 
will. The men are ſhaved and go bare-headed 
on theſe melancholy occaſions ; but the women 
are allowed hats, or caps. 

Their phyſicians, whom our author calls Om- 
biaſſes, are aſtrologers, and, in all probability, 
prieſts likewiſe, ſoothſayers, and magicians ; for 
all rheſe qualifications center in one man, 
amongſt ſeveral idolatrous people, both antient 

nd modern. The medicines which theſe Om- 
biaſſes make uſe of are principally decoctions, 
or broths made of phyſical herbs and roots ; 
but beſides theſe natural means, they make uſe 
of billets, or notes written in particular characters 
and hang them round their necks, or tie them 
to the girdles of their patients, in order to charm 
and ſuſpend their agonizing pains. They draw 
ſeveral figures, and make uſe of abundance of 
aſtrological projections, either to find out when 
the patient will recover, or know what medicines 
will prove moſt effectual and convenient for him. 
To all this quackery, they add the conſultation 
of ſome Aulis, of whom we ſhall preſently give 
a farther account, and make uſe of ſome Taliſ- 
Mans. . Rim, 
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There are ſeveral orders of Ombiaſſes; but 
without entering into a detail of their hierarchy, 
as Flacourt calls it, we ſhall only obſerve, that 
in their different ſubordinations, they ſeem all 
to be ſubſervient to one ſovereign pontiff. They 
have public ſchools or ſeminaries in this iſland, 


| where all ſuch as are deſirous of being numbered 


| 


inſtructed in all the arcana of their ſacred profeſ- 
ſion. There are ſome of them who boaſt more 
particularly of their knowledge of, and judge- 
ment in, the aſpects of the ſtars, and influences 
of the planets. They have ſeveral diſſertations 
on the efficacy and prevailing power of every 
individual day throughout the month. 

The ſecret virtue of their notes or billets, 
which they preſcribe as reſtoratives to their pa- 


| tients, conſiſts in writing ſome myſtic characters 


| 


— 


—— 


on a piece of paper, and afterwards waſhing off 
the ink. The patient is directed to drink the 
water with which ſuch operation is performed; 
and if he is not reſtored immediately to his for- 
mer ſtate of health, it is wholly owing, they 
imagine, to his neglect of ſome formality re- 
quired ; ſo that the Ombiaſle is ſecure, and ne- 
ver ſuffers in his reputation through any unex- 
pected diſappointment, 

The Aulis bear a very near affinity to thoſe 
airy beings, which are generally called Familiar 
Spirits; and theſe Aulis are encloſed in little 
boxes, embelliſhed with a variety of glaſs trin- 
kets, and crocodiles teeth. Some of them are 
made of wood, and faſhioned like a man ; and 
in each box they put a ſufficient quantity of 
powder of ſome particular roots, mixed with fat 
and honey, which they repleniſh from time to 
time as occalion requires. They wear theſe 
Aulis at their girdles, and never venture to 
take a journey or voyage without them. They 
conſult them three or four times a day, and 
converſe with them freely, as if they expected 
ſome ſuitable anſwers from them ; but in caſe 
they meet with a diſappointment, or an anſwer 
that thwarts their inclinations, they load them 
with all the opprobrious language they can think 
of. The method generally uſed in their con- 
ſultation of theſe Aulis is to take a nap, after a 
familiar intercourſe with them for two'or three 
hours, and the purport of the dream, which 
ſtrikes the imagination of the perſon during 
his flumbers, is looked upon as the oracle's 
reply. 

The Hiridzi are girdles embelliſhed with a 
variety of myſtic characters, and theſe ſuperſti- 
tious Iſlanders aſcribe a peculiar virtue to them. 
Theſe unintelligible marks or ſignatures are the 
hand writing of ſome of their Ombiaſſes, who 
embrace the opportunity of ſome particular 
days in the year, and ſome propitious hours in 
thoſe days, for the compoſition of them. More- 
over, they are obliged to ſacrifice a conſiderable 
number of oxen of a particular colour ; from 
whence it is evident, that there is a great con- 
formity between theſe Aulis of theirs and the 
Taliſmans; but be that as it may, they preſerve 
them with the utmoſt precaution in their reſpec- 
tive families, and tranſmit them down from fa- 
ther to ſon, as a valuable inheritance. Theſe 
Iſlanders have their mercinary poets, who ling 


the heroic exploits of their grandees, and in- 
trepid 
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trepid warriors. Their poetry is, for the gene- 
rality, inſtructive and ſententious, after the man- 
ner or ſtyle of the eaſterns; but, however, they 
do not ſcruple to compoſe a variety of gay ma- 
drigals, or love ſonnets, on ſome particular occa- 
ſions. 

They have various ways for the adminiſtration of 
their oaths ; and when they lay a perſon under the 
moſt ſolemn engagements, they oblige him to eat 
a ſmall quantity of bull's liver. In ſome parts of 
the iſland they ſprinkle their witneſſes with water, 
who imagine, that if they ſhould depoſe a falſhood 
after ſuch aſperſion, ſome heavy judgement would 
immediately overtake them. In order to diſcover 
a thief, or any other delinquent, they touch the 
tongue of the party ſuſpected ſeven times ſuc- 
ceſſively with a red hot iron; and if no pain at- 
tends the frequent repetition of this trial, he is ac- 
quitted, as we are informed, and declared not 
guilty, Sometimes the priſoner 1s obliged to eat 
bull's liver, and a particular root which is poiſon, 
and the ſame, in all probability, as is made uſe of 
on the like occaſions in Guinea, and at Congo, 
Sometimes, likewiſe, they oblige the party ſuſ- 
pected to plunge his hand into a pot of ſcalding 
water, and take up a ſtone that les at the bottom 
for that purpoſe. But may not theſe cuſtoms, 
after all, which we call trials, be only ſo many 
different methods of putting fuch criminals to the 
rack, in order to extort from them a confeſſion of 
thoſe facts whereof they are accuſed ? 

They ſwear by bull's liver, for the ratification 
of a peace, and on the day appointed for the con- 
cluſion of it, both parties appear in arms, on the 
banks of a river. Each of them ſlaughter a 
bull, and mutually exchange a morſel of the liver 
of their victims, which is eaten in the preſence of 
their reſpective deputies, or envoys, accompanied 
with this ſolemn oath or imprecation, May the 
liver which we have eaten burſt us, if we violate 
our engagements | If one army reduces the other 
to the neceſſity of ſuing for a peace, the van- 
quiſhed party only eat the liver, which is admitted 
as an oath of their fidelity and allegiance to the 
victor. | 

Their Tinbouchenu is a compact, or obligation, 
by virtue whereof they become indebted to one 
another; and the form of it is this: An Iſlander 
kills ſome well fed beaſt, divides it into as many 
ſhares as he thinks proper, and then diſtributes 
them. Such as receive any part or portion there- 
of, are obliged to deliver the proprietor a calf at 
the year's end. Ty 198" 24 

Their warlike diſcipline conſiſts principally in 
ambuſcades, and falling on their enemies by ſur- 
prize. They ſend out their ſcouts or ſpies all 
round about, not only well furniſhed with wea- 
pons of defence, but fortified with ſpells, charms, 
poiſons, and enchanted billets. The maids and 
married women dance all night and day, as long 
as the war continues, imagining; that thereby 
they inſpire their ſoldiers with ſtrength and cou- 
rage, [by | | 
Though we have already given ſeveral inſtances 
of their ſuperſtitions, yet this that follows is more 
remarkable than any before-mentioned, and the 
- reſult of a precaution, which we could never have 
expected from women, who are, we are in- 
formed, fo diſſolute and abandoned. They are 
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honeſt, and on their guard, whilſt their huſbands 
are engaged in the field of battle, becauſe the 
are fearful, leaſt their amours ſhould prove of il 
conſequence to them when abroad, notwithſtand- 
ing they ſhew ſo little affection or regard for them 
when at home. Whether this circumſtance is real 
tact or not, we ſhall not determine; for who 
would pretend to juſtify all that travellers relate 
for truth ? but this at leaſt we may venture to 
ſay with ſafety, that our ladies are not ſo prudent 
and cautious in the abſence of their ſpouſes. 

Thus we have given the beſt collection we could 
meet with of the religious ceremonies of theſe 
Iſlanders, and of ſome other cuſtoms which ſeem 
to be eſtabliſhed on a religious foundation. All 
of them, however, may not probably be practiſed 
with equal ſtrictneſs, nor after the ſame manner, 
throughout the iſland, ſince it is inhabited by ſe- 
veral petty nations, each of whom obſerve ſome 
ceremonies peculiar to themſelves. 

Indeed we may add, that in all Heathen nations 
there is ſo little difference, that we may onl 
change the name of the circumſtance, and the fa 
will remain juſt as it was before. What does it 
ſignify to the man who is ſeriouſly enquiring after 
truth, whether one Heathen nation is remarkable 
for worſhipping images, or another for paying 
adoration to the vileſt reptiles? The queſtion be- 
fore us is, Is the perſon who makes ſuch things the 
objects of his adorations, ſeeking after truth, or 
has he formed right notions of the Divine Being? 
Has he conſidered God as ſuch an one as himſelf, 
or has he formed the moſt unworthy notions of 
his attributes? This much is certain, that when- 
ever we repeat that petition in the Lord's prayer, 
*© Thy kingdom come,” we ſhould at the ſame 
time wiſh and equally pray that the kingdom of 
grace may be eſtabliſhed in the hearts of men, 
and that the accompliſhment of the kingdom of 
glory may be haſtened. Jeſus, the once humbled 
but now exalted redeemer of a loſt world, ſuffered 
for our fins and roſe again for our juſtification, 
Can we then imagine that the goodneſs of God 
will not extend thoſe beneficzal conſequences to 
all the ſons of men; ſurely God will do ſo ; for 
as is his juſtice, ſo is his mercy. 
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It is not our buſineſs at preſent to enquire who 
were the firſt inhabitants of this part of Africa, 
for all that we can ſay with certainty is, that 
theſe people were formerly idolacors, or, as a cer- 
tain traveller expreſſes it, acknowledged no other 
God than nature, and he adds, moreover, that they 
ſpilt no blood, not ſo much as that of beaſts, for 
their ſacrifices, They were very ſuperſtisious, 
and their wives lived in common, and they had 
two kings, one living and the other dead; the 
latter they placed in a ſtanding poſture, in a ca- 
vern, with a ſtaff in his hand, and a por of milk 
by his ſide, for his ſubſiſtence in the other world. 
At preſent, the Guanchos are the remains of theſe 


antient Iſlanders ; and, in all probability, obſerve 


privately ſome part of their antient cuſtoms. But 
be that as it will, they ſtill mingle ſo much ſuper- 
ſition with the veneration and reſpect which they 
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pay to their anceſtors and their ſepulchres, that 
no ſtrangers preſume to viſit them without their 
rmiſſion, on the hazard of their lives. | 

They ſometimes embalmed their dead; but the 
compoſition which they made uſe of on ſuch oc- 
caſions, and by virtue whereof they preſerved their 
dead from putrefaction for ſeveral ages, was a 
ſecret known only to ſome particular families, 
who were ſtrictly enjoined to have no intercourſe, 
or correſpondence with the reſt of the iſlanders ; 
and their prieſts were always ſome branch of theſe 
families, 

After they had embalmed their dead, they 
ſewed them up very neatly in buckſkins, well 
dreſſed and prepared. Thefe Canaries were 
known to the antients by the name of the Fortu- 
nate-Iſlands; and they were of opinion, that 
the virtuous reſided there after their deceaſe. 

Here we ſhall conclude our deſcriptions of all 
the African idolatorss We have related the 
whole with all the care and impartiality imaginable, 
and, in order to teſtify to our readers that we 
would not in the leaſt impoſe on their credulity, 
we have all along quoted the authors from whom 
we made our extracts. As we were thus confined 
from any invention of our own, we thought our- 
ſelves obliged to embelliſh our diſſertations with 
ſeveral additional hints and obſervations, in which 
very frequently we have ſpoken our mind freely, 
and laid ourſelves under no manner of reſtraint. 
The work, however, is not without its defects 
and we are ſo conſcious of them, that we heartily 
wiſh it was much more complete, more correct, 
better compoſed, and better digeſted throughout 
the whole. We are not ſo happy as to be num- 
bered amongſt thoſe, to whom God, according 
to father Garaſſe, has given the ſatisfaction of be- 
ing contented with their own compoſitions, as an 
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equivalent for the contempt and cenſure which 
they meet with from the public. However, we 
flatter ourſelves that we have advanced nothing 
that is idle and extravagant, or inconſiſtent with 
common ſenſe, which 1s at leaſt a tolerable plea 
in an age wherein the profeſſion of compiling or 
compoſing books is ſo much diſcouraged and con- 
temned. | 
Having ſaid thus much concerning the different 
Heathen ſyſtems of religion in Africa, we ſhall 
conclude with our earneſt wiſh and ſincere deſire 
that theſe people may be yet brought to the know- 
ledge of the truth. The goodneſs of God is 
great, and his mercies are infinite; when the 
ſons of men forget him, he often looks down 
with compaſſion upon them. As his infinite mer- 


cies extended to them when in a loſt condition, 


at the time of Chriſt's appearance in the fleſh, 
ſo there is reaſon to hape the ſame compaſſion 
will ſtill prevail; and while we form proper no- 
tions of God, we ſhall never have reaſon to diſtruſt 
him. Indeed, thoſe who truſt in God, are, for 
the moſt part, ſure of his favour, at leaſt as far 
as it will be for his own glory and their good. 
And what truſt can equal our waiting with patience 
for the converſion of the Heathen nations? The 
heart of the ſincere Chriſtian is troubled ſome- 
times to behold ſo many of his fellow creatures 
ſitting in darkneſs, and in the region and ſhadow 
of death, but conſidering the Divine promiſe, he 
reſts ſatisfied, and often exclaims in thoſe beauti- 
ful words of the poet, with which we ſhall con- 
clude this article. - 


Unſhaken as the ſacred hill, 
And firm as mountains be; 
Firm as a rock, the ſoul ſhall reſt, 
That leans, O Lord, on thee. 
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them antient and ſavage, by which we mean 


1 treating of theſe people, we have called 
And 


all ſuch as were, or ſtill are idolatrous. 


this is the more neceſſary, becauſe, that ever 
fince the firſt diſcovery of America by Columbus, 
ſo many Europeans have ſettled in different parts 
of that vaſt continent, that taking the whole to- 
gether, they exhibit as it were a new world. Peo- 
ple of all religions are to be met with here, and 
even theſe people, in almoſt all provinces, differing 
from each other in ſentiment, yet live in unity 
Moſt of theſe religious 
s will come in under the article of Proteſtants, 
ſo that we ſhall ſay nothing of them at preſent, 
but proceed ro enquire into the population of | 
America, and then to deſcribe the religious cere- 
monies of thoſe Heathens which either once did, 


* oa: as brethren. 
ſe 


or {till do inhabit it. 


It is very probable, that the colonies which 
firſt ſettled in America came thither by land, and 
that if any happened to come by ſea, it was owing 
to chance rather than deſign. Several learned 
men have been of opinion, that America was 
peopled by the Phoenicians and Carthagenians z 
and they ground their conjecture on the long 
voyages thoſe people uſed to make, who fitting 
out very conſiderable fleets, uſed ro ſend them 
beyond the ſtreights of Gibraltar, the Canary- 
Iſlands, and thoſe of Cape-Verd, known to the 
antients, as it is believed, under the name of the 
iſlands Gorgades. It it true, indeed, that the 
iſlands of Cape-Verd are the neareſt land to Ame- 
rica; but this does not prove the Phornicians had 
viſited the American coaſts; for as to the cruizings 
of thoſe Phœnicians beyond the Gorgades, they 


might probably have been made towards the 
ſouth, 


\ 


ſouth, rather than towards the weſt. We in that 
caſe ſhould therefore look into the ſouthern parts 
of Africa for thoſe unknown lands, which the 
antients tell us the Phoenicians had diſcovered. 
On the other hand, if it be true thar the Antilles 
were known to them under the name of the iſlands 


of the Heſperides, and that the voyage to the 


Gorgades and to the Heſperides, which is not now 
above twenty-five or thirty days fail, might have 


taken them fortv, (which is but a ſhort time con- 


ſidering their little experience) we ſhall find that 


no other people than the Carthagenians could | 


have been able to undertake ſuch voyages. The 
ſituation of their country, and the talents they 
had for trade, might probably have excited them 
to rove up and down that great expanſe of waters 
between Africa and America, having firſt ſettled 
a pretty regular correſpondence between Cadiz 
and the Caſſiterides, now called the Azores. If 
all this were true, we might probably ſuppoſe 
that the Carthagenians and the other Phcenicians, 
who were ſettled in Spain and Africa, had carried 
people to the Azores, the Antilles, and from 
thence to the continent of America. And then, 
after having failed ſeveral hundred leagues, from 
the coaſts of Africa to the gulph of Mexico, it 
is not impoſſible but that thoſe mariners might 
have attempted another as far as the main of the 
land. 

Yet we may naturally ſuppoſe that ſome Phœni- 
cian or Carthagenian ſailors having been thrown 
on the coaſt of America by a ſtorm, neceſſity had 
forced them to ſettle there, and that they there 
loſt their language and the little knowledge they 
might have had of the arts and ſciences of their 
country. What makes this more probable is, 
that ſea-faring men have in all ages been very ig- 
norant, and but a degree above barbarians. The 
Peruvians had antiently ſome footſteps of thoſe 
involuntary voyages; and the firſt Spaniſh writers 
who have collected the ſcattered remains of their 
hiſtory, make mention of certain people who 
came from that part of their empire which lies 
toward the ſea, and that they afterwards made a 
conqueſt of their country. | 

Tradition made the above mentioned writers 
conſider theſe men, whoſe original appeared ſo 
extraordinary, as ſo many giants; and, indeed, 
It 1s not unlikely they were ſuch, ſince we are 
aſſured that bones of a prodigious ſize have been 


dug up about Puerto Viejo, and in the valley of 


Tumbez. We have many learned men in the 
world, who, in the height of their raptures for 
this diſcovery, would conſider theſe giants as the 
poſterity of the children of Anak, of whom 
mention is made in Deuteronomy, and would 
bring the Lord knows how many far-fetched con- 
jectures, to prove that the poor Canaanites, whom 
Joſhua drove out of their dwellings, had fled to 
Peru for refuge. But to be ſerious : It is hardly 
poſſible to make a voyage of even a few leagues, 
with their Balſes, Pieroques, and Canoes ; neither 
have the Aſians, the Africans, or Europeans, 
ever had courage enough to venture over a wide 
extended ocean in ſuch weak veſſels; and as on 
the other ſide it does not appear that the Americans 
were ever acquainted with any other kind of ſhip- 
ping, we may naturally ſuppoſe, that if chance 
did at any time throw ſome unhappy wretches on 
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a deſart coaſt of America, in an age when man- 
kind had little knowledge in the building of ſhips, 
ſuch perſons were ſoon forced to forget their for- 
mer cuſtoms and manners, and to comfort them- 
ſelves for this loſs, by the propagation of their 
ſpecies in thoſe regions, into which fortune had 
thrown them againſt their wills. 

In reality, it 1s more natural to ſuppoſe that the 
firſt colonies which ſettled in America came thither 
by land; by this means we avoid the difficulties 
that might be ſtarted concerning the paſſage of 
wild beaſts thither. 

However, it is impoſſible to fix the æra when 
this happened, which perhaps may be as old as 
the flood, whereof the Peruvians have preſerved 
ſome idea: This is the only footſtep remaining 
among them relating to remote antiquity ; for in 
all other reſpects the Peruvian annals ſcarce com- 
prehend the hiſtory of four centuries; and then 
what are theſe annals? only Guappa's or Quippo's, 
that is, certain ſtrings with knots in them to. point 
out the ſeveral tranſactions; and notice will be 
taken of them in the ſequel of this work. But 
before we come to a deciſion with reſpect to the 
original of the Americans, it may be proper to 
examine whether the affinity which ſome pretend 
to find between the manners and cuſtoms of the 
Americans and thoſe of the Phœnicians, may 
reaſonably induce us to conclude, that the former 
are deſcended from the latter. We ſhall not take 
notice of the affinity that has been found between 
the cuſtom of living in huts, and that of roving 
from place to place. The Americans in this re- 
ſpect reſemble as much the Nomades, the Arabian 
Scenites, the Scythians, &c. as the Phceni- 


clans. 


The compariſon that might be made of the ido- 
latry of thoſe nations, would alſo hold with that 
of other nations of our hemiſphere. The follow- 
ing affinity, could it be proved, would deſerve. 
our notice infinitely more; we mean that of lan- 
guages. But without affecting a great depth of 
erudition in this place, which our etymologiſts 
are generally ſo laviſh of, we ſhall content our- 
ſelves with ſaying, that a dozen words, whoſe 
ſound and ſignification are the ſame in the lan- 
guages of two diſtant nations, are hardly ſufficient 
to prove that they are both deſcended from the 
ſame progenitors. However, if it were true that 
the ENS. after their diſcovery of the 
Heſperides, had known the continent, they might 
probably have left their language with ſome of 
their people behind them; and this language 
might have cen ſo far confounded with the Ame- 
rican tongues, as to remain only in twelve words. 
Let us endeavour to maintain this kind of para- 
dox, though to ſpeak the truth we are almoſt 
perſuaded that the American ſettlements were 
firſt made by land, and that the Phcenician lan- 
guage was in proceſs of time ſo much corrupted 
in Africa, that it degenerated to a meer jargon, - 
mixt wich the Lybian and other wild languages 
of the neighbouring nations. Secondly, this 
language thus degenerated, being carried into 
America by a ſmall number of people, who ſettled 
there, mult naturally have been ſoon loſt, ſo that 
ſmall remains of it muſt have been left. 

The reader may probably look upon this as 
the mere product of our fancy; but if it be dul 


conſidered, 
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conſidered, it will not appear altogether impro- 
bable. In the whole, what man of learning 
will dare to aſſert, that the languages of thoſe 
countries which lie neateſt Africa, are not mixed 
with Punic, with Lybian, or even broken Can- 
tabrian words? Who is able to boaſt his having 
ſo thoroughly ſtudied the genius and etymology 
of the American languages, as to be able to 
affirm, that there are not ſome foot ſteps of the 
African idolators, and of thoſe places the Car- 
thagenians' poſſeſſed in Spain, to be found there- 
in? Theſe conjectures might have been carried 
much farther, had not the languages of the An- 
tilles been loſt, after the Spaniards deſtroyed the 
inhabitants of thoſe iſlands. 

Some authors are of opinion, that the Ameri- 
cans owe their original to the diſperſion of 
the ten tribes of the Iſraelites. It is true, 
indeed, that ſome traces of the Jewiſh religion 
had been found at Jucatan, and the coaſts of the 
South-ſea; as for inſtance, a kind of circum- 
ciſion, which we might with great probability 
impute to neceſſity, ſo far from being forced to 
ranſack the Jewiſh religion upon that account. 
Emanuel de Moraes, a Portugueſe, who had 
travelled many years in America, has endea- 
voured to prove that the Jews and Carthagenians 
are the common parents of the Americans. We 
have juſt now quoted his opinion with relation 
to the migration of the Carthagenians into 
foreign countries. Here follows his reaſon to 
prove that of the Jews into Braſil. The Bra- 
zilians, ſays he, marry only into their own fami- 
lies, in like manner as the Jews married only into 
their own tribes. Both of them call their uncles 
by the name of father, and their aunts mother, 
their couſins brother, &c. both of them paſs a 
month in deep mourning, and wear gowns that 
deſcend to their feet. But theſe affinities are of 
little weight, ſome of them being forced, and the 
reſt entirely falſe. But we ſhall leave the reader 
to his private opinion. 

The great Grotius thinks that the Americans 
of Panama came originally from Norway. The 
Norwegians went firſt into Iceland; from Ice- 
land they went into Groenland, by the way of 


Frieſland; from Groenland they ſpread them 


ſelves into Eſtotiſland, which is a part of the 
main land of North America, and from thence 
they ſent colonies to the Iſthmus of Panama. We 
muſt own that there 1s one circumſtance which 
ſeems to prove that the inhabitants of Panama, 
and Mexico, are originally of the north; and that 
is the traditions of the Mexicans," who formerly 
declared to the Spaniards, that their anceſtors 
came from that quarter. As to Eſtotiſland, we 
are told there is a city in that country, that goes 


by the name of Norumbegue, which till pre- 


ſerves in its name ſome marks of the'paſſage of 


the Norwegians. But unhappily for this opinion | 


there are not the leaſt foot ſteps remaining of any 
city in the north parts of America; and the na- 
tives of the country, if we except thoſe who live 
in the cities built by the Europeans, form what 
can at moſt be called but ſmall villages, made 
up only of a few houſes. Beſides, all that Zeni, 


who firſt diſcovered Frieſland and Eſtotiſland, 


relates of his diſcoveries, appears altogether ro- 
mantic, and as fictitious at leaſt as the diſcovery 


— 
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of the Terra Auſtralis by Sadeur. De Laat, in 
his diſſertation on the original of the Americans, 
ſeems to have thoroughly refuted the reaſons 
which Grotius alledges to prove that the inhabi— 
tants of Mexico and Panama came originally 
from Norway. 

As to the Peruvians and other nations of the 
ſouth part of America, Grotius has pretended tg 
prove they came originally from China. The 
ſprightly and penetrating genius of both thoſe 
nations; their common idolatrous worſhip of 
the fun; the hieroglyphic characters of both; 
and above all the voyages of Mancocapac, who 
came from beyond the ſeas to people Peru, and 
made himſelf 'the Iaw-giver of its inhabi- 
tants; all theſe appeared reaſons ſufficient to 
this great man, to induce him to maintain his 
opinion. | 

To this De Laat anſwers, That the Peruvians 
were never ſuch {kilful artiſts as the Chineſe, and 
that the moſt excellent pieces of handicraft of 
Peru, are greatly inferior to thoſe of China ; 
but to this we muſt juſtly anſwer, that no con- 
ſequence can be drawn from hence, why the Pe- 
ruvians ſhould not be deſcended from the Chi- 
neſe. The Peruvians would not have been the 
firſt people that had degenerated from their an- 
ceſtors. He adds, that before the coming of 
the Spaniards among them, they were wholly 
ignorant of the uſe of ſailing veſſels; and that 
it is very unlikely the Peruvians ſhould have 
wholly loſt all remembrance of their country, and 
the art of failing ; particularly if we conſider, 
that becauſe of the winds which generally blow 
from the eaſt under the equinoctial, it is eaſter to 
go from Peru to China, than from China to 
Peru. 

The Chineſe Junks are no way able to croſs 
the vaſt ſea which lies between China and Peru; 
beſides it was much more natural for the Chineſe”. 
to ſend people into Mexico, as that country lies 
much nearer to China. The adoration which the 
Peruvians pay the ſun, has no manner of affi- 
nity with the idolatry of the Chineſe, who do not 
worſhip that planet; whereas it is adored by ſe- 
veral nations of the north parts of America; 
from whence it is very natural to believe that 
the Peruvians came by the Iſthmus of Panama. 
It is ſurpriſing that Grotius ſhould tell us, that 
thoſe people had the uſe of writing, ſince the 
Inca Garcilaſſo tells us expreſsly in his hiſtory, 
that they were 1gnorant of that art. Manco- 
capac was not a Chineſe ; for the Peruvians ſaid 
that he was born of a rock, which they ſhew to 
this day near Cuſco. 3 

It muſt be confeſſed that the original of the 
Americans is hid in great obſcurity; but it 
would be otherwiſe, had this people been leſs 
barbarous and ſavage in their infancy, or had 
they afterwards known the methods which thoſe 
of our hemiſphere make uſe of, to tranſmit 
their hiſtory to poſterity; but America does not 
furniſh one ſingle monument to this purpole. 

Thoſe people minded only the preſent mo- 
ment, and never troubled their heads with the 
time paſt, or that to come; a cuſtom which {till 
prevails among ſuch ſavages as inhabit countries 
not yet frequented by the Europeans. But let 


us not be too partial in our own behalf: Are we 
very 
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very certain of our own original ? Do we know 
that of the French, the Spaniards, and the Ger- 
mans ? Would it not be impoſlible to trace the 
original of the firſt inhabitants of Europe? All 
the difference we may find between the Ame- 
ricans and ourſelves, is, that Chriſtianity has fixed 
the ra of our hiſtories, and has forced us as it 
were to leave to the diſcuſſion of the critics, the 
fictions and prodigies of Paganiſm that preceded 
it. The ages of European idolatry are an in- 
exhauſtible fund of fictions and conjectures, 
which the Greeks and Romans themſelves have 
not been free from, as has been already obſerved; 
ſince the true hiſtory of the Greeks is not to be 
traced higher than the firſt olympiad, and that 
of the Romans than the foundation of their city. 
We ſhall now give our conjectures with reſpect 
to the original of the Americans. It is very 
probable that America was as populous a few 
centuries after the deluge as it 1s at this time ; 
after which ſtates and kingdoms were ſoon 
formed : However this was done progeſſionally, 
according as families ſeparated, and the chil- 
dren themſelves becoming parents of a nu- 
merous progeny, were obliged to quit their na- 
tive countries. Theſe ſeparations gave riſe to 
ſtates, in which ambition and a deſire of ſuperi- 
ority might even in, thoſe ages have had ſome 
ſhare. Nevertheleſs, it is probable that Aſia 
did not ſend out any colonies, till after having 
been forced to drive out ſuch young people as 
were capable of ſubſiſting by themſelves. 

But thele ſettlements were very eaſily made in 
thoſe times : Huſbandry was then the only em- 
ployment; mankind then ſpent their lives in 
leading their flocks to paſture ; and it is by the 
opportunities which rural occupations gave to 

eople whoſe paſſions were as yet but in their 
infancy, that the firſt conqueſts were made in 
Aſia, and the ſending out of the firſt colonies. 
A ſhepherd, who was at the head of a numerous 
family, maſter of ſeveral flocks, and who found 
himſelf well ſettled in Chaldea, ſent one of his 
children or dependants, ſeveral leagues off, with 
a detachment of oxen, aſſes, and camels. 

The flock went gently on, grazing in their 
paſſage, and inſenſibly drew farther from the true 
owner. In the mean time, the detachment grew 
more numerous ; and from this flock there ſprung 
another. The ſhepherd, who at firſt was no 
more than a deputy, became himſelf the maſter 
and father of a family. He then alſo ſeparated 
part of his wealth, and gave it as an inheritance 
to that ſon whom he intended ſhould ſettle in a 
foreign country, or to ſome dependant that was 
going further off. We preſume that in this 
manner an hundred years was time ſufficient to 
people Europe, Aſia, and Africa, very con- 
ſiderably, and an hundred more to people the 
continent of America. Let us ſuppole Br this 
purpoſe, that at the flood, Shem, Ham, and Ja- 
phet, had each twelve children, and that all theſe 
children were fit for marriage about fifteen or 
eighteen years after the flood. 

It is very probable, that after they had been 
married twelve years, they might ſee a poſterity 
of four hundred and thirty-two perſons. In this 
manner Noah might have been at the head of 


above five hundred deſcendants in the ſpace of | 
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one of Noah's great grand children had ten chil- 


| dren, theſe four hundred and thirty two perſons 


might have begot four thouſand three hundred 
and twenty children in ten years time. All this 
might have happened in the ſpace of half a cen- 
tury; ſo that multiplying them always by ten, 
and leaving an interval of about twenty or five 
and twenty years between one generation and 
another, Aſia, Europe, and Africa, might have 
been peopled with four hundred and thirty two 
millions of inhabitants, an hundred and fifty years 
after the flood. We think this could not be diſ- 
puted, were we only to have regard to the ordi- 
nary methods of propagation. It is true, indeed, 
that we ſuppoſe every head of a family to have 
had ten children, when probably ſeveral of thoſe 
chiefs might not have had near ſo many. But 
then how many do we ſee in our days who have 
more than ten, and if we conſider what biſhop 
Burnet has told us concerning Meſſieurs Tron- 
chin and Calandrin of Geneva; the former of 
whom at the age of ſeventy-five, had one hun- 
dred and fifteen children, or perſons married to 
his children, that could call him father; and 
the other at the age of forty-ſeven, had one hun- 
dred and five perſons, who were all his nephews 
or nieces by his brothers or ſiſters: If, therefore, we 
conſider theſe two inſtances, it will be found that 
our computation is modeſt enough, for an age 
when poverty and the cares of life had not yet 
deſtroyed man's vigour, nor reduced him to the 
neceſſity of refraining from marriage, the lawful 
method of propagation, for fear of not being 
able to ſupport his family. But although the 
increaſe of our ſpecies had for one hundred and 
fifty years been much leſs than we have ſuppoſed 
It, and that only four hundred millions of people 
had come into the world ; nay farther, though 
we were ſtill to ſubſtract thirty millions from that 
ſum, for the immature or violent deaths, diſ- 
eaſes and wars, which in all probability were not 
ſo bloody in thoſe ages as they have been ſince, 
it is very natural to think that ſome millions 
might detach themſelves from the remaining 
three hundred and ſeventy millions in order to 
ſeek their fortunes in America. And though we 
afterwards ſuppoſe that propagation may have 
been very much prejudiced by reaſon of the fa- 
tigues they laboured under in their voyage, and 
from the change of climate, we ſhall never- 
theleſs find that ten or twelve millions of people 
may have been able to furniſh America with 
forty millions of perſons in fifty years time. What 
is here advanced ought not to be looked upon as 
a paradox, nor ſhould any difficulties be raiſed 
with reſpect to our calculation; difficulties which 
are founded only on the length of man's life in 
our days. Mankind in thoſe ages had not in- 
vented all thoſe pernicious arts, which at the 
ſame time that they ſhorten life, do alſo leſſen 
propagation, 

The rural life which mankind led in the firſt 
ages, the indolence of the Americans, which 
has been continued from father to ſon to lateſt 
poſterity, and the tranquillity of that people, 
unperplexed with thoſe cares which now prey 
upon us, were incapable of ruining health, or of 
making men grow old before their time, But 
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we will not purſue any farther a ſubject that would 
carry us to too great lengths. It is ſufficient 

for our purpoſe that we have proved the poſſibi- 
lity, and even the probability that this part of 

the world began to be peopled about an hundred 

and forty years after the flood, and ſome years 

after the confuſion of tongues at Babel. 

Theſe colonies paſſed over into America, from 
the north of Aſia, by the way of Tartary ; there 
are ſeveral reaſons which induce us to be of this 
opinion, Firſt, father Hennepin relates, that four 
ſavages came as ambaſſadors to the Iſſatis and 
the Nadoueſſans, while he was among them. 
They came from a country above five hundred 
leagues to the weſtward of that place, and had 
been four moons in their journey. They added, 
ſays he, that their country lay weſtward, and that 
we lay eaſtward with reſpect to their country; 
that they had journeyed on continually during 
all that time, except that which they employed 
in ſleep, and in hunting for their ſubſiſtance. 
Father Hennepin concludes from thence, that 
there is no ſuch thing as the ſtraits of Anian; 
for theſe ſavages aſſured us, ſays he, that they 
had not croſſed any great lake, for that 1s the 
name they give to the ſea. They told us further, 
that all the nations with whom they were ac- 

uainted, that live to the weſt and north-weſt 

of the Iſſatis, have not any great lake near the 
wide extended countries, but only rivers, which 
come from the north, paſs through the countries 
of thoſe people who inhabit near the confines, on 
that ſide the great lake lies, which in the lan- 
guage of the ſayages ſignifies ſea, Thele people 
undoubtedly inhabit the north part of California, 
and extend perhaps to the frontiers of eaſtern 
Tartary, Japan, and the land of Jeſſo. 

It was neceſſary to be the more explicit upon 
the firſt peopling of America, becauſe this ar- 
gument has been laid hold of by the Deiſts, in 
order to prove that the whole human race did 
not deſcend from one man and one woman. To 
take notice of what Voltaire has ſaid on this ſub- 
ject in his philoſophy of hiſtory, is altogether 
unneceſſary, for that author, (as Lord Lyttleton 
juſtly. ſays) is the moſt ſuperficial hiſtorian that 
ever took a pen in hand. A vain, airy, volatile 
diſpoſition, a love of gaity, and a fixed hatred 
of every thing ſerious, induced him to take u 
every idle prejudice, and palm' thoſe upon the 
ublic as truth. Inaccurate in all his enquiries, and 
15 even to a proverb; he has mixed romance 
with hiſtorical facts, and in his writings formed a 
real monſter. But lord Kames, a judge now 
alive, has gone further, and attempted to prove 
that there muſt have been many men created 
originally, becauſe of the different colours of 
the human ſpecies. 

His lordſhip is a reſpectable writer, for although 
there is reaſon to believe that he has conceived 
ſome prejudices againſt the ſcripture hiſtory, 
yet he has too much good ſenſe to oppoſe any 
thing that tends towards traducing moral 
virtue, and religious obligation. He has pe- 
netrated deep into the nature of things, and 
ſo far from being attached to his own opinion 
in oppoſition to any thing that had the —_ 
ance of truth, he actually revoked his ſenti- 
ments concerning the freedom of the human 


will, in conſequence of having read the late pre- || 
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ſident Edwards's celebrated work on that ſul. 
jet. The truth is, in all antient hiſtories we are 
led into doubts, nor have we any we can with 
ſafety depend on beſides the ſacred ſcriptures. 

Hiſtorians relate with gravity the ſtory of Re- 
gulas, others doubt its exiſtence, and yet there is 
nothing at all ſurpriſing in it, when we conſider 
the temper and genius of the Roman people. 
Xenophon gives us an account of the death of 
Cyrus very different from what we read in other 
authors concerning that illuſtrious hero, and 
where is the truth to be found. 

The objections made by lord Kames, againſt 
the truth of the ſcripture hiſtory, in conſequence 
of the variety of complexions found in the world, 
is too weak to be uſed by a gentleman of his un- 
derſtanding. It is well known, that the influence 
of the climate will at all times change the co- 
lours of men, and this, in a few ſucceeding ge- 
nerations, will make it totally oppoſite to what it 
was before. We might here mention a parti- 
cular book written by his lordſhip, wherein he 
has without deſign, eſtabliſhed this principle, and 
we are extremely ſorry to ſay, that great talents 
and conſiſtency are not always found united. 

It 1s acknowledged by Chriſtians, that the 
ſcripture hiſtory is a ſupernatural revelation, fo 
that they give themſelves no manner of trouble 
concerning any cavils about it ; but even allow- 
ing that we were obliged to abide by a Heathen, 
or any ſort of human teſtimony, yet the diſcovery 
of America might be accounted for on the moſt 
rational principles. This we have in ſome mea- 
ſure attempted already, and therefore we ſhall at 
preſent go on to deſcribe the ceremonies uſed by 
the idolators in that part of the world, beginning 
with Florida, and extending our enquiries into 
the other parts, till we come to ſpeak of the Pro- 
teſtant religion in every part of the known 
world. 


The Religion of the Floridans. 


The inhabitants of Florida are idolators, and 
acknowledge the ſun and moon for deities, whom 
they worſhip without offering them either prayers 
or ſacrifices, However, they have temples ; but 
the only uſe they make of them is to bury their 
dead, and to lodge the moſt valuable part of 
their wealth in them. They alſo ſet up the ſpoils 
of their enemies at the gates of theſe temples, 
by way of trophies, and this is all the account 
the Inca Garcilaſſo de la Vega has given us of 
the religion of the Floridans. We may juſtly 
compare them to thole idolatrous nations of an- 
tiquity, who worſhipped whatever they thought 
odd or ſurpriſing, if it be true that the Floridans 
were ſo ſuperſtitious as to adore a pillar, which 
captain Ribaut had erected upon an eminence, 
with the arms of France, when he diſcovered 
that part of North-America. They offered ſa- 
crifices to it, crowned it with flowers, and dreſſed 
it up with garlands and feſtoons ; and in a word, 
they omitted no kind of homage. ' 

The Floridans worſhip the devil under the 
name of Toia, or rather that evil principle whom 
they ſet in oppoſition to their ſupreme deity. 
Firmly perſuaded, that it is impoſſible for oy 
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laſt principle to do them any hurt, becauſe of 
his great innate goodneſs, they only bend their 
endeavours to appeaſe the other, who, they ſay, 
torments them in a very grievous manner. The 
devil makes inciſions in their fleſh, terrifies them 
in viſions} and from time to time appears to 
them, to force them to ſacrifice men to his honour, 
In caſe the devil does not give himſelf the trou- 
ble to act on theſe occaſions, the prieſts have ne- 
vertheleſs the intereſt of the people too much at 
heart, to be wanting in the duty they owe him. 
We may therefore with great probability ſuppoſe, 
that they themſelves are the evil gentus, and that 
they more than make up for that imaginary ma- 
lice which the fear of the Floridans cauſes them 
to aſcribe to it. 

Another author has given us the following ac- 
count of the religion of the Floridans. They 
adore one ſole creator of all things, to whom 
their great pontiff offers ſacrifices ; but they do 
not think the affairs of men deſerve his care, 
and they ſay, that he commits the government 
of this lower world to ſubordinate and inferior 
deities; or in other words, that he leaves it to 
the adminiſtration of good and evil ſpirits, to 
whom the prieſts of an inferior order offer ſacri- 
fices and other devotions. 

The ſavages that inhabit about the mountains 
of Apalache worſhip the ſun, as author of life 
and creator of nature. One would think they 
had preſerved ſome footſteps of the flood ; for 
they ſay, that the ſun having retarded his ordi- 
nary courſe for twenty-four hours, the waters of 
the great lake Theomi overflowed in ſuch a man- 
ner as to cover the tops of all the higheſt moun- 
tains, that of Olaimy excepted ; which the ſun 
preſerved from the general inundation, becauſe 
of the temple he had built thereon with his own 
hands, and the Apalachites afterwards conſe- 
crated as a place of pilgrimage, where it was 
uſual for them to pay their religious homage to 
that planet, and all fach as could ſhelter them- 
ſelves in this place, were preſerved from the de- 
luge. The four and twenty hours expired, the 
ſun recovered his firſt ſtrength, and commanding 
the waters to retire back to their juſt limits, ſcat- 
tered the vapours which they ſpread over the 
earth. It is in acknowledgement for this me- 
morable deliverance, that the Floridans, called 
Apalachites, have thought themſelves obliged to 
worſhip the ſun, and here follows the manner 
how they adored him, and the particulars of that 
worſhip. 

We ſhall begin with the worſhip of the Apa- 
lachites. Their religious ſervice conſiſts in ſa- 
luting the riſing ſun, and ſinging hymns to his 
praiſe, and they pay him the ſame homage every 
evening. Beſides this, they ſacrifice to him, and 
offer ſolemn perfumes in his honour, four times 
every year, on the mountains of Olaimy : But as 
they do not offer any bloody victim to this planet, 
becauſe they look upon it as the parent of life, 
and think that he who beſtows it on crea- 
tures, can ſcarcely delight in a worſhip that 
deprives them of it, we can hardly give the 
name of ſacrifice to the offerings which they 
make it, ſince they conſiſt only of perfumes which 
they burn, as preſents which they make the 
prieſts, and in ſongs which they ſing in honour of 
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the feſtival appointed for the offering of per- 
fumes, the prieſts withdraw into the mountains, 
the better to prepare themſelves for this folemn 
act of the day following ; and .the people are 


ſatisfied if they get there before day-break. Fires 


are burning all night upon the mountain ; but 
the devotees dare not approach the temple, 
or rather grotto, which is dedicated to the ſun. 
The jouanas, or prieſts, only are allowed acceſs 
to the religious edifice, and it is to them that the 
devotees intruſt their gifts and oblations, which. 
the jouanas afterwards hang on poles, which are 
fixed on each ſide of the gate, where they re- 
mafn till the ceremony is ended; after which 
ws diſtribute them according to the donor's 
will. 


The moment the ſun begins to ſhine, the 


jouanas ſing forth his praiſes, by falling ſeveral 


times upon their knees ; after which they throw 

perfumes into the ſacred fire that is lighted be- 

tore the gate of the temple, and theſe two acts 

of worſhip are followed by a third no leſs eſſen- 

tial. The prieſt pours honey into a ſtone made 

hollow for that purpoſe, and which ſtands before 

a ſtone table; and ſcatters about the ſtone a con- 

ſiderable quantity of maize half bruiſed and 
cleared from its chaff, This is the food of certain 
birds, whom the Floridans tell us ſing the praiſes 
of the ſun, and whilſt the prieſts are burning the 
perfumes, and ſinging to the honour of that 
planet, the people proſtrate themſelves and pay 
their devotions. The ceremony concludes with 
ſports, dances, and diverſions, and the moſt 
eſſential part of the feſtival ends at noon. Then 
the jouanas ſurround the table, repeating their 
ſongs and acclamations ; and when the ſun be- 
gins to gild the edges of the table with his rays, 
they throw all the perfume they have left into 
the fire. The ceremony does not quite end here. 
After the laſt oblation of perfumes, ſix jouanas 
choſen by lot ſtay by the table, and ſet at liberty 
ſix birds of the ſun, which they brought in cages, 
in order that they might act their part in the cere- 
mony. After the myſterious deliverance of theſe 
birds follows a proceſſion of the devotees, who 
come down from the mountains with boughs in 
their hands, and go to the entrance of the temple, 
into which they are introduced by the jouanas. 
Laſtly, the pilgrims waſh their hands and faces 
with a ſacred water. Such is the deſcription of 
this ceremony, which we have borrowed from an 
author who had extracted it from the relations of 
two Engliſhmen. 

The temple conſecrated to the ſun, and to its 
worſhip, by the Floridans of Apalache, is a 
ſpacious grotto, made by nature in the rock, on 
the eaſt ſide of the mountain. We are told that 
it is two hundred feet long, and of an oval form; 
that the arched roof riſes an hundred and twenty 
feet in height, and that there comes in light 
enough by a hole which goes quite through the 
top to illuminate the grotto. 

Garcilaſſo, in his hiſtory of the Conqueſt of 
Florida, gives a deſcription of another temple 
of the Floridans of Cofaciqui, which ſeems to 
have been uſed only as a burying-place for the 
great men of the country. The Spaniards found 
in thoſe temples great wooden trunks or chelts, 
that were placed round the walls on benches 


two feet ſrom the ground. In theſe trunks dead 
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bodies were laid, which were embalmed in ſuch 
4 manner, as not to caſt forth an offenſive ſmell, 
and there were alſo leſſer cheſts, and reed baſkets 
very curiouſly wrought. The little cheſts were 
filled with men and womens cloaths, and the 
baſkets with pearls of all forts: For the temple 
of Talomeco was the burying-place of the 
Caciques of the country ; and the deſcription 
which Garcilaſſo has given us thereof, juſtly me- 
rits to be inſcrted in this place. © The temple 
of Talomeco, which is the burying-place of the 
Gaciques, is, ſays he, above an hundred paces 
long and forty wide; the walls are of a height 
proportionable to it, and the roof is very much 
raiſed, to ſupply the defect of the tiles, and to 
give the greater ſlope to the waters. The roof 
is made of very ſlender reeds, ſplit in two, with 
which the Indians make very handſome mats 
that are like the ruſh carpets of the Moors. Five 
or ſix of theſe carpets, laid one upon another, 
keep the rain from piercing through and the ſun 
from coming into the temple; in which particu- 
lar they are imitated by their common people 
and neighbours, who employ their mats to the 
ſame uſe. Upon the roof of this temple, a va- 
ricty of ſhells of different ſizes are ſer, and ſe- 
veral fiſhes ranged in a very beautiful order, 
But it is ſcarce poſſible to think whence they 
were brought, ſince thoſe people live ſo far diſ- 
tant from the ſea, unleſs we ſuppoſe they took 
them out of the rivers with which that province 
is watered. 

All the ſhells are placed inſide out, to make 
the greater ſhow ; always ſetting that of a large 
ſea ſnail between two little ones, with ſpaces be- 
tween the ſeveral pieces, filled with ſeveral ſtrings 
of pearls of different ſizes like ſo many feſtoons, 
faſtened from one ſhell to the other. Theſe feſ- 
toons of pearl, which reach from the top to the 
bottom, heightened by luſtre of the mother-of- 
pear], and of the ſhells, look wonderful pretty 
when the ſun ſhines upon them. The gates of 
the temple are proportionable to the bigneſs of 
it, and at the entrance of it are twelve gigantic 
ſtatues made of wood. They are repreſented 
with ſoſavage and threatening an air, that the Spa- 
niards ſtood a conſiderable time to view them ; 
and indeed thoſe figures were worth the admi- 
ration of antient Rome. One would imagine 
that thoſe giants had been ſet there to guard the 
door; for they make a lane on both ſides, and 
leſſen gradually in bulk. The firſt are eight feet 
high, and the reſt ſomething leſs, decreaſing gra- 
dually in height, like the pipes of an organ. 

They have weapons anſwerable to their ſtature; 
the firſt on each ſide have clubs ſet off with cop- 
per, which they hold lifted up, and as it were 
ready to fall on thoſe who ſhould be ſo bold as 
to enter in; the ſecond have poll- axes; and the 
third a kind of oar; the fourth copper axes, the 
edges of which are made of flint ; the fifth ſtand 
with their bows bent, ready to let fly the arrow, 
Theſe arrows are very curiouſly wrought, the tips 
of which are made of a piece of ſtag's horn, very 
nicely wrought, or elſe of flint-ſtone whetred as 
ſharp as a ſword. The laſt have very long pikes 
tipped with copper at both ends, and ſtand in a 
threatening poſture like the reſt ; all after a dif- 


ferent but very natural manner, 
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The top of the walls in the inſide of the tem- 
ple, is adorned agreeably to the outſide of the 
roof ; for there is a kind of cornice made of large 
ſea ſnail ſhells, ranged in very good order, with 
feſtoons of pearl between them, hanging from 
the roof. In the ſpace between the ſhells and 
pearls, is ſeen the hollow place which joins to the 
roof, a great number of feathers of various co- 
lours, ſet in a beautiful order, and beſides this 
order obſerved above the cornice, there hangs 
from all the other ſides of the roof ſeveral fea- 
thers and ſtrings of pearls, all held together by 
imperceptible threads, fixed at top and bottom, 
in ſuch a manner that thoſe works ſeem ready to 
fall every moment. Under this ceiling and cor- 
nice, and round about the temple on the four 
ſides, are two rows of ſtatues, ſtanding one above 
another, the one of men, and the other of women, 
of the ſize of the people of the country. Their 
ſeveral niches, which are made only as an or- 
nament to the wall, join to one another, which 
would otherwiſe have been too naked; and all 
the men have weapons in their hands, on which 
are rolls of pearls, each conſiſting of four or five 
rows, with tufts at the end, made of very fine 
thread of various colours, but the ſtatues of the 
women have nothing in their hands. 

At the foot of theſe walls are ſet wooden 
benches very well wrought, on which the cof- 
tins of the lords of the province, and thoſe of 
their families are placed. Two feet above thoſe 
coffins, the ſtatues of the perſons buried there are 
ſet in niches in the wall, and they repreſent them 
exactly as they were at the time of their deaths. 
The women have nothing in their hands, but the 
men are armed, 

The ſpace between the images of the deceaſed 
perſons, and the two rows of ſtatues which be- 
gin beneath the cornice, is filled with ſhields of 
different magnitude, made of reeds, ſo ſtrongly 
interwoven, as not to be penetrated by a croſs- 
bow, or a gun, and theſe ſhields are all garniſhed 
with pearl and tufts of ſeveral colours, which 
make them much more beautiful. In the middle 
of the temple are three rows of boxes or cheſts, 
ſet on benches ſeparated from one another. The 
largeſt of theſe cheſts ſerve as baſes to the leſſer, 
and theſe to the leaſt; theſe pyramids conſiſt ge- 
nerally of five or ſix cheſts. As there is a ſpace 
between the ſeveral benches, the paſſage is left 


| clear, ſo that one may ſee every thing that paſſes 


in the temple. 

All theſe cheſts are full of pearls, the largeſt 
pearls are in the greateſt cheſts, and fo in pro- 
portion to the leaſt, which are filled with nothing 
but ſeed pearl. Theſe were in ſuch prodigious 
quantities, that the Spaniards affirmed, that nine 
hundred men with three hundred horſes, would 
not have ſufficed to carry away at once all the 
EF. depoſited in that temple. However, this will 

e found not ſo extraordinary, ſince we are told 
that the Americans of this province, depoſited 
every individual pearl they had met with in ſeve- 
ral ages together, in thoſe cheſts; and hence we 
may infer, that had the Spaniards kept all the 
gold and ſilver which they have brought from 
Peru in their hands, they would by this time 
have had enough to cover a great number of 
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of ſhamoy, or wild goats ſkins of different co- | 


lours, beſides ſeveral ſorts of ſkins with the hair 
dyed of different colours ; ſeveral gowns of cats, 
martens, and other ſkins, which were all as well 
dreſſed as they could have been in Germany or 
Muſcovy. 

Round this temple, every part of which was 
very neat and clean, was a great ſtore-houſe, di- 
vided into eight halls of equal bigneſs, which 
were a great ornament to it, and the Spaniards 
went into them, and found them filled with mili- 
tary weapons. In the firſt were long pikes tipped 
with very fine copper, and ſet off with rings of 
pearl, which go three or four times round. That 
part of the pike which lies on the ſhoulder 1s 
adorned with ſhamoy of various colours, having 
tufts of pearls at the end of it, which make 
them much more beautiful. In the ſecond hall 
were clubs like thoſe of the giants, ſet off with 
rings of pearl, and adorned up and down with 
tufts of different colours, ſet round with pearls. 
In the third were pole-axes embelliſhed like the 
reſt; in the fourth were a kind of ſpears ſet off 
with tufts near the iron and the handle; in the 
fifth were a kind of oars adorned with pearls and 
fringes, and in the ſixth were very beautiful bows 
and arrows. Some were armed with flint ſtones, 
ſharpened at the end like a bodkin, ſwords, iron 
pikes, or points of a dagger with a double edge. 
The bows were enamelled with ſeveral colours, 
ſhining and garniſhed with pearls in ſeveral 
places; and in the ſeventh hall were bucklers 
inade of wood and cow hides, brought from far, 
adorned with pearls and coloured tufts. In the 
eighth were ſhields made of reeds, finely inter- 
woven and ſet off with tufts and ſeed-pearls.“ 

Some ſavages of Florida ſacrifice their firſt- 
born to the ſun, or rather to their ſovereigns ; at 
leaſt it is certain, that this cruel ceremony is per- 
formed in preſence of one of thoſe princes or 
Caciques, whom they call Paraouſtis. Whilſt 
the mother of the infant covers her face, weeps 
and groans over the ſtone againſt which the 
victim is to be daſhed to pieces, and the women 
who accompany her ſing and dance in a circle, 
another woman ſtands in the midſt of the ring, 
holding the child in her arms, and ſhewing it at 


a diſtance to the Paraouſti. This woman dances. 


in the ſame manner as the reſt of her companions, 
ſinging at the ſame time the praiſes of the Pa- 
raouſti. After this the prieſt, ſurrounded with 
{ix other Floridans, daſhes out the child's brains; 
but we are to obſerve, that the victim muſt al- 
ways be a male infant. The ſame ſavages offer 
to the ſun, with great ſolemnity, the repreſenta- 
tion of a ſtag; and chuſe. for that purpoſe the 
{kin of the largeſt ſtag they can meet with. They 
firſt ſtuff it with all kinds of herbs; then adorn 
it with fruits and flowers, and lift it to the top of 
a high tree, with its head turned towards the 
riſing fun. This ceremony is performed every 
year about the end of February; and is always 


accompanied with prayers and ſongs, which are 


chaunted forth by the Paraouſti and one of the 
Principal Jouanas at the head of thoſe devotees. 
The Floridans beſeech the ſun to bleſs the fruits 
of the earth, and preſerve its fruitfulneſs, and 


leave the ſtag's ſkin hanging on the tree till the 
year following. 
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which the people aſſemble under the direction of 
a Parouſti, in order to go and pay their devotions 
to Toia. Travellers not knowing what Toia 
was, at once gave it the name of the devil, and 
we have already obſerved that Toia is the evil 
principle. Be that as it will, this ceremony ap- 
pears to be an act of contrition, or deep ſorrow of 
mind, by which they imagine they ſhall obtain 
the favour of that idol. The Floridans meet 
together in a large open place, which the women 
adorn and get ready the day before the ceremony. 
The aſſembly is no ſooner drawn up 1n a ring, 
but three Jouanas, painted from head to foot 
with various kinds of colours, preſent themſelves 
in the midſt of it with drums, dancing and ſing- 
ing to the ſound of them, making very extraor- 
dinary wry faces, and throwing themſelves into a 
thouſand fantaſtic ſhapes. The aſſembly anſwers 
in chorus to the muſic of the prieſts, who have 
no ſooner danced up and down three or four 
times, but they ſuddenly quit the diverſion, and 
fly to the woods. It is there they conſult Toia, 
and this myſterious flight interrupts the devotion, 
but the women continue it during the whole day 
with tears and howlings. Theſe cut and ſlaſh 
the arms of the young girls with muſcle-ſhells, 
and throw into the air the blood which ſtreams 
from the wounds, as a homage due to Toia, in- 
voking that idol thrice. Two days after the 
Jouanas return from the woods, where they had 
withdrawn themſelves to conſult it, and dance 
upon the very ſame ſpot which they had left ſo 
ſuddenly. The dance concludes with an enter- 
tainment ; for as they had faſted thee days, it 
would have been almoſt impoſſible for them to 
have continued any longer without eating : But 
they were indiſpenſably obliged to faſt, ſince the 
gods reveal themſelves with greater freedom to 
ſuch as obſerve that duty. The brain, on theſe 
occaſions, 1s not clouded by thoſe vapours which 
ariſe from food, and is more ſuſceptible of the 
impreſſions of enthuſiaſm. 

Their prieſts, like thoſe of the other American 
nations, are likewiſe phyſicians, as alſo the Pa- 
raouſti's counſellors and miniſters of ſtate. They 
carry themſelves under this tripple character with 
gravity and modeſty, and are ſurpriſingly abſte- 
mious. Before their promotion to the prieſthood, 
they are obliged to ſubmit to a very long diſci- 
pline under the direction of other prieſts, who 
inſtruct them in the myſteries of religion, and 
prepare their minds, as it were, for the reception 
of thoſe ideas, which they are to inſtill afterwards 
into the people. They are trained up in faſting, 
abſtinence, retirement, and in a deprivation of 
the pleaſures of ſenſe ; but then its auſteritics are 
ſoftened by viſions, and an intimate correſpon- 
dence with the deity. This 1s the account that 
travellers give of it, which, whether it be exact 
in every particular, we ſhall not take upon us to 
determine. However, we are not to doubt but 
the old prieſts tell their young fry, that they muſt 
at leaſt appear thoroughly convinced of the ho- 
lineſs of a vocation, which inveſts them at one 
and the ſame time with power, both over body 
and ſoul, and this diſcipline continues three 


years. 


They hang at their girdles a bag filled with 


phyſical herbs, and other medicaments ; which is 


They have another remarkable feſtival, at || alſo the cuſtom of the Virginian prieſts. They 
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are pretty well ſkilled in the particular uſes of 
medicaments, and the properties of ſimples. 
They alſo employ vomits, ſweating, and lancing, 
and they do not wipe away the blood which runs 
from wounds, but ſuck it with their mouths, and 
often through a ſtraw or reed. The Floridans 
are of opinion, that it is impoſſible but the 
breath and touch of the Medico-prieſts muſt be 
of ſervice to the ſick. A modern writer informs 
us, that the prieſt mumbles over certain words 
on theſe operations, but if all theſe medicines 
are of no effect, the bath is preſcribed; and if 
that fails, he ſets the ſick perſon at the door of 
his hut with his face turned towards the riſing 
ſun; when the Medico-prieſt earneſtly entreats 
that planet to reſtore the ſick man to his health, 
by the gentle influence of its light, and this is 
the laſt refuge of both patient and phyſicians, 

Theſe prieſts are clothed in a mantle of ſkins, 
cut into pieces of unequal bigneſs ; which dreſs 
is ſometimes made in the form of a long gown, 
and in this caſe they tie it about them with a 
leather girdle, at which the bag hangs in which 
they put their medicaments. They go with their 
arms and feet uncovered, and wear a fur cap 
made like a cone, and their heads are often 
adorned with feathers, which they wear inſtead 
of a cap. CR 

The Floridans are of a very revengeful tem- 
per, which is alſo peculiar to the reſt of the 

American nations. The former, to ſtir them- 
ſelves up to vengeance, hold certain aſſemblies, 
in which one of them is placed by himſelf at a 
diſtance. Then another riſes up, and taking a 
Javelin in his hand, ſtrikes the former with all 
his ſtrength, the wounded perſon not offering ſo 
much as to flinch ; after this the dart 1s pre- 
ſented to others, who all ſtrike him till he falls 
down wounded to the ground. This being done, 
the women and young people raiſe him with” 
tears in their eyes; give him caſina to drink, 
which is the common liquors of their warriors, 
and convey him to a hut, where they again weep 
round him. The women and maidens get ready 
ſome medicaments to heal his wounds, the aſ- 
ſembly at the ſame time drinking, reoicing, 
and ſinging the brave exploits of their anceſtors, 
and ſtirring up one another to revenge. The 
whole ſolemnity is a commemoration of the 
death of their countrymen; and the wounded 
man is, in their eyes, an image of all the ill 
treatment they have met with from their ene- 
mies; and this ſpectacle inſpires the whole nation 
with an irreconcileable hatred. 

Before their marching out to war, they hold 
a council, in which the Jouanas give their opi- 
nion; and nothing is there reſolved upon, till 
they have firſt been made privy to it, and alſo 
conſulted the oracle of their idol. The fumes 
of the caſina contribute no leſs than the oracle 
to their taking thoſe deſperate reſolutions, which 
are the only ones they are ſenſible of ; but none 
except the warriors are allowed to drink caſina, 
nor they neither, till after having firſt given 
proofs of their valour. 

Before they ſet out upon their expeditions, 
the Paraouſti turns himſelf towards the ſun, con- 
uring it at the ſame time to be propitious to 
him, when taking water in a wooden porringer, 
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having firſt broke out into ſeveral imprecationy 
againſt the enemy, he throws the water up in 
the air, in ſuch a manner, that part of it falls 
down again upon the warriors, crying aloud, at 
the ſame time, © May you in like manner ſhed 
the blood of your enemies!” He then takes 
ſome water a ſecond time, which he throws 
upon the fire that ſtands by him, and addreſſing 
himſelf to the ſame warriors, © May you, ſays 
he, deſtroy your enemies as ſpeedily as I put 
out this fire!” Both theſe ceremonies are ac. 
— with hideous cries and pathetical wry 
aces. 

Thoſe of the Jouanas whom they conſult upon 
the fate of the expedition, are altogether ag 
whimſical ; for the pretended magician Jays 
himſelf upon a ſhield, in a poſture which jt 
would be needleſs to expreſs. He recovers him- 
ſelf out of that unnatural poſture, after having 
continued a quarter of an hour in the moſt vio- 
lent agitations, made the moſt frightful w 
faces, and thrown himſelf into as violent diſtor- 
tions as the higheſt convulſions could have oc- 
calioned ; Then the god leaves his miniſter, who 
now grown frantic, riſes up, goes to the Para- 
ouſti, and acquaints him with the reſult of the 
ſpiritual conference ; relates to him the number 
of his enemies,” the manner of their encamp- 
ment, and the ſucceſs of the expedition; of 
all which we are aſſured they give a perfect ac- 
count. 

They ſcalp their enemies in the ſame manner 
as other nations of North-America, and hang 
the legs and arms of their ſlain upon poles ſet 
up for that purpoſe. An aſſembly gathers 
round thoſe poles to hear the curſes which a 
Jouana pronounces againſt their enemies; and 
three men kneel * the prieſt, who has a 
little idol in his hand. One of theſe three beats 


| . . 
time with a club upon a ſtone, and anſwers the 


prieſt's imprecations, during which the other 
two ſing to the noiſe of their gourd-bottles. 

Such women as have loſt their huſbands in 
war, implore the aſſiſtance of the Paraouſti, and 
preſent themſelves before him with eyes full of 
tears: A ſurpriſing teſtimony of the love 
they bear them ! Whether this grief be real or 
feigned, we are not to doubt; but theſe tears are 
of great ſervice in ſtirring up the revenge of 
the warriors. Their hermaphrodites, whom we 
before obſerved to live a very odd kind of life, 
are employed in carrying their burdens and pro- 
viſions for war; and they alſo make uſe of them 
to carry their ſick and wounded, Theſe herma- 
phrodites wear long hair like women, and are 
very much deſpiſed by their warriors. 

The Floridan women above-mentioned are 
not ſatisfied with ſhedding tears at the king's 
feet, to excite him to revenge the unhappy 
deaths of their huſbands, but weep and groan 
over their graves; and as a laſt teſtimony of 
their conjugal affection, theſe diſconſolate wi- 
dows cut their hair quite off, and ſcatter it over 
them. Some people, who are ſo ſilly as to be- 
lieve that a huſband's death merits an eternity 
of affliftion, would cry out that they would 
never alter their condition; but ſuch are 
greatly miſtaken, for they, as well as our WI“ 
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dows, have their ſtated times of widowhood 
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again till their hair is grown as long as it was 
before, that is, till it deſcends below their ſhoul- 
ders. | | 

They inter their Paraouſti in the moſt mag- 
nificent manner poſlible; for the ſepulchre is 
ſurrounded with arrows, with the points fixed to 
the ground; and over it is placed the cup which 
the monarch made uſe of in his life time. They 
ſpend three days in tears and faſting over the 
grave, by way of honouring his memory; and the 
Paraouſti, with his allies, bemoan his death with 
the ſame ſolemnity; for they ſhave their heads 
as a teſtimony of their affection. In fine, hired 
ſhe-mourners lament his death thrice every day, 
viz. in the morning, at noon, and at night, for 
ſix months together ; and they burn every thing 
that belonged to him in his life-time ; and ob- 
ſerve the ſame ceremony at the death of their 
prieſts. They burn them in their houſes; after 
which they ſet fire to the houſe, and every thing 
that is in it; and we are told, that the Floridans, 
after having burnt thoſe ſacred bodies, beat the 
bones to powder, and a year afterwards give 
them to the deceaſed's neareſt relations to drink. 
The Floridans of thoſe provinces which Ferdi— 
nand de Soto viſited, buried living ſlaves along 
with their monarchs, to wait upon them in the 
other world. 

The inhabitants of Apalache embalm the bo— 
dies of their relations and deceaſed friends, and 
leave them almoſt three months in the balm. 
They are afterwards dried with aromatic drugs, 
wrapped up in rich furs, and laid in cedar cot- 
fins, which the relations keep for twelve moons 
at their own houſes : They then carry it to the 
neighbouring foreſt, and bury it at the foot of a 
tree. But they ſhew a greater regard for the bo- 
dies of the Paraouſties ; for they firſt embalm 
them, then dreſs them up with all their orna- 
ments, ſet them off with feathers and necklaces, 
and afterwards keep them for three years together 
in the apartment where they died, all which time 
they lie in thoſe wooden coffins above men- 
tioned ; at the expiration of which, they are de- 
poſited in the ſepulchres of their predeceſſors 
upon the ſide of the mountain of Olaimy. They 

are let down into a cave, the mouth of which 
they ſtop with great flint-ſtones, hanging on the 
branches of the neighbouring trees the weapons 
they made uſe of in war, as ſo many teſtimonies 
of their bravery. It is further ſaid, that the 
neareſt relations plant a cedar near the cave, 
which they dreſs with care in honour of the de- 
ceaſed, and whenever the tree dies, they imme- 
diately plant another in its place. 

The Apalachites believe the immortality of 
the ſoul, and that thoſe who have lived a life of 
virtue are carried up into heaven and lodged 
among the ſtars ; but they fix the habitation of 
the wicked in the precipices of the high moun- 
tains of the north, among the bears, and in the 
midſt of ice and ſnow. The other nations of 
theſe wide-extended countries believe alſo that 
the good ſhall be rewarded, and the wicked pu- 
niſned after this life. They call heaven the high 


world, and by way of oppoſition, the lower world, 
that which ſhall be the eternal habitation of the 


wicked. Cupai, that evil genius, whom the reſt 
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The Floridan women are not allowed to marry 
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of the Floridans call Toia, and we the devil, 
reigns in this latter place. 

The Indians of Carolina believe the tranſmi- 
gration of ſouls; and whenever any of them die, 
they bury proviſions and ſome utenſils along with 
them for their uſe. 

We ſhall take notice of one cuſtom of the 
Floridans of Hirriga, which has ſome relation to 
that of the Apalachites. Theſe ſavages bury 
their dead in foreſts, and they lay their bodies in 
wooden coffins covered over with boards, which 
are not fixed to one another, but held down only 
by the weight of ſome ſtones or pieces of wood, 
which they lay upon the coffin ; and as the pro- 
vince of Florida abounds with a great number 
of wild beaſts, they appoint ſlaves to guard the 
bodies. 

The Indians of Florida generally marry but 
one wife, who is obliged to be true to her huſ- 
band, upon pain of being expoſed to a ſhameful 
puniſhment, or even of being put to a cruel 
death. The great men of the nation diſpenſe 
with the cuitom which allows but one wife to the 
common people, for they marry as many as they 
pleaſe; but then one of them only is looked on 
as the lawful wife, all the reſt being conſidered as 
concubines. The offspring of the latter do not 
enjoy an equal portion of their father's wealth, 
as the children of the former do. 

The Apalachites do not marry out of their fa- 
milies, and among them parents often make a 
match for their children from their infant years, 
who ratify what they had agreed upon when 
themſelves come to age. They are allowed to 
marry in any degree of conſanguinity, next to 
that of brother and ſiſter. 

The latter give to their male-children, the 
names of the enemies they have killed, of the 
villages to which they have ſet fire, or of ſuch 
of their priſoners as have died in war. The girls 
bear the names of their deceaſed mothers or 
grand-mothers, for they obſerve never to let two 
perſons of the ſame family go by the ſame name. 
Both boys and girls are under the mother's di- 
rection till twelve years of age, after which the 
father undertakes the education of the boys. 


We are aſſured, that huſbands have no com- 


merce with their wives from the time of their 
breeding, till after their lying-in ; and they are 
even ſo ſcrupulous as not to eat any thing they 


may have touched during the time of their 


child-bearing. 

The Floridans, who inhabit near Panuco, do 
not marry young, and nevertheleſs we are aſſured, 
they are ſcarce maids by that time they are ten, 
or twelve years of age. The women of the 
Lucayan iſlands wear a cotton apron for modeſty 
ſake; and their young women wear them as ſoon 
as they are fit for marriage. f 

The Floridans of Carolina make uſe of hiero- 
glyphics and emblems to record their events. 
They take care to inſtruct their children in every 
thing which relates to their families and their 
nation, in order that the hiſtory of them may 
be tranſmitted to the lateſt poſterity. They 
erect a little ſtone pyramid in thoſe places where 
a battle has been fought, or a colony ſettled ; 
and the number of the lain, or that of the 
founders, or of thoſe who firſt inhabited the 
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place on which theſe pyramids are erected, is 
ſeen by the number of the ſtones. 

Before we conclude this account of the an- 
tient Floridans, it will be neceſſary to take 
notice of the preſent ſtate of the country, be- 
cauſe a remarkable change has taken place in 
ſome parts of it. In 1761, Spain declared war 
againſt England, and the conſequence proved 
fatal to them, for many of their moſt valuable 
ſertlements were taken. At the peace of Ver- 
ſailles, 1763, the Engliſh obtained poſſeſſion of 
Florida, or at leaſt ſome part of it, and ever 
ſince ſome of our Britiſh ſubjects have been 
ſettled there. This has opened a way for the 
civilization of the people, and miſſioners have 
been appointed to preach amongſt them. 

Theſe concurring circumſtances have opened 
a way for the making of new diſcoveries, and 
it is not to be doubted, but that as ſoon as 
peace is reſtored, this colony of ours will be the 
means of conveying, to many of the Heathens 
in America, the knowledge of the goſpel. This | 
indeed, is one of the great ends Proteſtants 
ſhould always have in view, when they make 
ſettlements among the Heathens. If the Papiſts 
fpared no pains to propagate their ſuperſtition, 
why ſhould Proteſtants be remiſs in ſeeking 
to make the purity of their Divine religion | 
known ? 

No excuſe can be pleaded for ſuch a neglect, 
becauſe it is wilful, and proceeds from our not 
ſetting a proper value on the precious immortal 
ſouls of our fellow creatures. Who can read 
the accounts we have already given of theſe Flo- 
ridans without horror? And what man, who | 
knows the benefits of Chriſtianity, would not 
deſire to ſee them equally happy with himſelf ? 
For this purpoſe, let a few of our luxuries be 
retrenched, that we may have an opportunity of 
laying up treafures in heaven, by diffuling the 
knowledge of the goſpel among the molt remote 
nations. God has given us the means, and he 
will exact from us an account of the ule we 
make of them. Ir is neceſſary, therefore, that 
we ſhould attend carefully to theſe things, be- 
cauſe the neglect of them will not only be an 
injury to thoſe who are in want of our aſſiſtance, 
but it will likewiſe aggravate our guilt, becauſe 
we were deſtitute of bowels of compaſſion to 


thoſe who, of all others, ſtood the molt in need 
of our aſſiſtance. 


— 


— 


The Religion of the Savages of Hudſon's-Bay. 


Hudſon's Bay is ſo far to the northward of Ame- 
rica, that were it not for the trade we have el- 
tabliſhed there, it would be difficult to give a 
proper account of it. Its territories are ſup- 

ſed to join to thoſe of Ruſſia or Siberia, but 
an exact diſcovery of this has never yet been 
made. It is true, ſome have attempted it, but 
we may venture to affirm, that till ſuch time as 
government gives a proper premium to the ad- 
venturers, few will undertake to go through the 
danger attending it. This, however, we ſhall 
leave to providence, in directing the councils of 


the people is at preſent, who have not embraced 
Chriſtianity. 

The ſavages near Hudſon's Bay, have very 
dark confuſed notions of religion, for they have 
a variety of different gods, or rather idols, and 
addreſs them according to their fancies. In- 
deed, the licentious vagrant lives of theſe fa- 
vages, prevent them from attending to any 
proper notions of religion, or of the true God. 
They are not ameanable, however, to the good 
or ill fortune that happens to them, for like the 
Mancheans in the primitive times of Chriſtianity, 
they ſeem to adore two principles, the one good 
and the other evil. They believe the ſun to be 
the good, and the moon the evil principle, which 
has ſome affinity with the opinion of -the an- 
tients, who aſcribed evil and pernicious effects 
to the moon. 5 

Theſe ſavages whom we are writing of, ſeem 
to conſider the ſun as the ſovereign of the uni- 
verſe, for they offer him robacco inſtead of in- 
cenſe, and this is what they call ſmoaking the ſun. 


| This ceremony is performed in the following 


manner : 

The chiefs of the families aſſemble by day 
break, at the houſe of one of their principal 
men, where the latter lights the tobacco, and 
offers it to the ſun, and waving 1t with both 
his hands according to its courſe, till it comes 
to the point from whence he firſt begun ; he ad- 


dreſſes his prayers, at the ſame time, to the ſun, 


| implores his protection, beſeeches him to direct 


him in his underſtanding, and recommends all 
the families of the diſtrict or canton to his care. 
After this, the chief ſmoaks the tobacco, and 
then gives it to every one in his turn. a 

It may not be improper in this place to give 
a deſcription of the inſtrument uſed by them in 
their religious ſmoaking, which they call the 
Calumet. It is a kind of very long pipe, made 
of red ſtones, adorned with the heads of wood- 
peckers, and of a kind of ducks that perch 
upon trees. The heads of thoſe birds are of the 
fineſt ſcarlet colour in the world, and all their 
feathers are extreamly beautiful. In the mid- 
dle of the tube, or body of the Calumer, 
they hang or fix certain feathers taken from the 
wing of a bird, which they call Kibon, pretty much 
reſembling an eagle, and they always incenſe 
the Calumet before they begin any warlike expe- 
dition. But we have a ſtill more accurate de- 
ſcription of this inſtrument called a Calumet by 
father Hennepin, a learned Jeſuit, who viſited 
thoſe parts, and reſided there ſeveral years. 

He ſays it is a great large ſmoaking pipe, of 
red, white, or black marble, pretty much like 
a battle-axe, with a very ſmooth head. The 
tube which is above two feet and a half long, 
is made of a ſtrong reed or cane, ſet off with 
feathers of all ſorts of colours, with ſeveral 


mats made of womens hair variouſly interwoven. 
To this they fix two wings, which make it to 
reſemble, in ſome meaſure, the words uſed by 
ambaſſadors among the antients when they con- 
cluded a peace. They thruſt this reed through 
the necks of theards, or thears, which are birds 
ſpeckled with black and white, and about the 
bigneſs of our geeſe, or through the necks of the 


princes, and juſt obſerve what the religion of | 


I 


aboye-mentioned ducks, * Theſe 
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and all ſacred ceremonies. But 
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This makes them believe that their gods muſt 
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wherever po- 


out moſt of the 
ca, of which we 
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The Religion of the Caribbee Iſlands, 


Theſe iſlands, like the reſt of Ameri 

vn nown to Europeans, or at leaſt e 
'requented by them, till the time of Columbus 
-; the latter end of the fifteenth century. It was 

ound, that at that time, there were many inhabi- 
tants in them; but they were all idolators It 
cannot be aſcertained, whether by ſome accident 
or other theſe iſlands, or ſome of them, might not 
have been peopled before the continent of Ame- 
rica, but perhaps, upon a nearer inſpection, the 
contrary will appear more probable. 5 
It is almoſt eſtabliſhed as a maxim that Ame- 
rica was, for the moſt part, peopled from the con- 
tinent of Europe, and if fo, it muſt have been 


| 


ral W which the others do not, ſo that ſhe 
3 


rom the more northerly parts. The only objec- 
tion to the contrary is, that ſome learned men e 
aſſerted that colonies were ſent from Africa, but 
of this we have treated already at large lo that 
it will not be neceſſary to reſume the ſub- 


ject. 


It ĩs ſufficient for us that it was found inhabited 


by many people when Columbus firſt diſcovered 


5Q it, 
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it, and knowing the near affinity that the northern 
parts of Ruſſia, have with the northern extremity 
of America, we are naturally led to reſt ſatisfied, 
that the continent of that vaſt territory was peopled 
before the iſlands. 

It was no difficult matter for the natives of 
the continent to go over to the iſlands in their 
canoes, one of which is now to be ſeen in the 
Britiſh Muſeum. Theſe canoes are very curiouſ- 
ly conſtructed, and capable of conveying people 
in an eaſy manner, from one place to another, 
where the voyages are not long. It is probable, 
that the ſituations of iſlands in ſight of each 
other, firſt furniſhed men with the idea of navi- 
gation, and from building ſmall canoes they came 
at Jaſt to conſtruct large veſſels. The violence 
of a ſtorm might drive them out of their courſe, 
and providence might direct them to an unknown 
ſhore. 

We have been the more particular in our con- 
jectures concerning the origin of theſe people, 
becauſe we, as Britiſh ſubjects, have at prelent 
a very near connection with ſome of them. 
The avarice of the Europeans has extended fo 
far, that whenever a war takes place, one or 
other of theſe iſlands become the properties of 
new maſters. It is to this circumſtance that 


thoſe people have been fo long kept in a ſtate of 


ignorance ;z for the Roman Catholics have left 


nothing undone to make them ſuperſtitious de- 
votees to the worſhip of ſaints and images, and 
Proteſtants, who attempted to convert them to a 
rational and ſpiritual religion, found all their 
deſigns fruſtrated, in conſequence of the ambition 
of princes, who commenced wars againſt each 


other before ſuch a ſalutary end could be an- 


ſwered. We ſhall therefore proceed to conſider 
what theſe iſlands were when the Spaniards invaded 
them, what they are ſtill conſidered under the no- 
tion of idolatry, and what they are at preſent in 
conſequence of the extenſion of commerce, and 
the connection they have with trade. 

The Spaniards have deſtroyed the greateſt part 
of theſe iſlanders, and the reſt of the Europeans, 
who copied after them, have not treated them 
much better ; but ſtill none of them have been 
able to deprive thoſe unhappy ſavages of the li- 
berty of exclaiming againſt their injuſtice, and 
the cruelties they have ſuffered under the go- 
vernment of their new maſters. You have 
driven me out of my habitation, ſays the Ca- 
ribbee, which you had not the leaſt right to do, 
neither can you have the leaſt pretenſions to it. 
You are continually threatening to turn me out 
of the little that is left me ; muſt then the poor 
Caribbee be forced to take up his habitation in 
the ſea with the fiſhes; Your own country muſt 
certainly be very miſerable, ſince you quit 1t to 
turn me out of mine; and whence is it that you 


take ſo much pleaſure in tormenting me ?” Am- | 


bition and avarice have almoſt obliterated in our 
minds all the maxims of the goſpel. Our con- 
queſts will indeed have one ſpecious pretext, viz. 
that of winning over the ſouls of the Americans 
to Chriſt; but then a converted Indian will an- 
ſwer, Why do you not therefore conſider me 
as a brother, ſince Chriſtianity fets mankind in 
a ſtate of freedom, and at the ſame time that it 
exhorts us to humility, fills our minds with a 
ſpirit of tenderneſs and humanity ; a ſpirit which 
I 


_ 


— 
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you have never once breathed with regard to us?“ 
To this we make no other anſwer, than that our 
intereſt calls for their ſubjection; that we want 
ſlaves to cultivate our land; that we have diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed theſe ſavages of them in order to improve 
them, and to ſearch into their bowels for wealth, 
of which they were wholly ignorant; and ſo great 
is our infatuation, as to imagine that theſe venal 


| motives ſuit with the gentle jpirit of Chriſtianity, 


But furely this cannot ſurprize us, when it is to 
be conſidered that ſome have endeavoured to 
juſtify the cruel havock which has been made of 
the Americans by principles drawn from religon , 
and have fancied the behaviour of the IIraelites 
towards the Canaanites gave a ſufficient ſanction 
to theſe barbarous proceedings |! 

The almoſt total extirpation of the Caribbees 
gave occalion to this digreſſion ; they ſeem to 
have been deſtroyed with a more violent ſpirit of 
fury than the reſt of the Americans; and one 
would think that their conquerors, in order to 
palliate their inhuman butcheries, had endea- 
voured to make them pals for the moſt unnatural 
monſters, who had neither law, nor religion, and, 
in a word, who had nothing human about them but 


their ſhape. 


If we may believe Rochefort, the Caribbees, 
ſo far from worſhipping adeity, have not ſo much 
as any word to expreſs it by; ſo that whenever we 
[peak to them concerning the Supreme Being, we 


are obliged to make uſe of a great deal of cir- 


cumlocution, to give them an idea thereof. They 
conſider the earth as a kind parent that nouriſhes 
her creatures; but they do not underſtand what 
we mean by Divine eſſence, or the other myſteries 
of religion. The ſame is related of the greateſt 
part of the Americans; and it is propable they 
confuſe theſe barbarians with too great a multi- 
tude of ideas and arguments. They are for hay. 
ing them comprehend the deity at once in the 
ſame manner as we do, and require them to believe 
at the firſt word, and on their bare word, a ſer 
of people who declare certain myſteries to them, 
of the truth whereof they themſelves were not 
convinced till after long experience, a continual 
courſe of ſtudy, and a multitude of reflections ; 
to all which, a catechiſm taught them in their 
youth, had led the way, the better to prepare 
their minds for imbibing the principles of the 
Chriſtian faith. If it be true, that theſe ſavages 
have not capacity enough to underftand abſtracted 
ſubjects, we ought before all things to poliſh 
their minds, form them to reflection, and make 
them men before we go about to make them 
Chriſtians, | | 

The Caribbees acknowledge a good and an 
evil principle, and call them Maboia. Roche- 
fort tells us, that they believe there are a multi- 
tude of good ſpirits, and that each ſavage ima- 
gines he has one to himſelf, to whom they give 
the name of Chemen. Other travellers tell us, 
they ſay Louquo or Looko was the firſt man, 
from whom all mankind are deſcended ; that he 
created fiſhes, and roſe again three days after 
his death, and afterwards aſcended into heaven. 
That after Louquo's departure, the terreſtrial 
animals were created. They belicve that the 
earth and ſea were created, but not the heavens. 
They have alſo ſome idea of the flood, and aſcribe 


the cauſe or it to the wickedneſs of mankind 1n 
thole 


thoſe ages. Maboia, ſay they, is the author of 
eclipſes; and that notwithſtanding their firm 
perſuaſion of the power and malice of this evil 
ſpirit, they nevertheleſs pray to it; but then it 
is after a very irregular manner, without having 
any fixed time or place for that purpoſe ; with- 
out once endeavouring to know him ; without 
having the leaſt diſtin&t idea of him; without 
having the leaſt love for him ; and, in a word, 
only to prevent his doing them any harm. 
Whereas they ſay, that ſince the good principle 
is kind and beneficent, it were needleſs to pray 
to it. And the ſavages mentioned in the pre- 
ceeding articles have the ſame ſentiments. They 
are of opinion that the ſun preſides over the ſtars, 
and that the latter are Chemens, who are ſup- 
poſed to ſuperintend over meteors and ſtorms, 
We are not to omit, that theſe ſavages have 
their heroes, or rather demi-gods, who are now 
ſtars and Chemens. 

They offer Caſſave, and the firſt of their 
fruits to their Chemens ; and ſometimes out of 
gratitude make a feaſt to their honour. Roche- 
fort tells us, that theſe offerings are not accom- 
panied with either adoration or prayers, they 
placing them only at one corner of the hut on a 
table made of ruſhes and of latanier, a tree 
which grows in this country. Here the ſpirits 
aſſemble to eat and drink thoſe oblations; a proof 
of which is, that the Caribbees aſſure us they 
hear the veſſels in which the preſents had been 
laid, move up and down, as alſo the noiſe which 
the mouths of thoſe gods make at the time of 
their eating. 

The ſame author relates, that they make little 
images reſembling the form under which Maboia 
reveals himſelf to them, in order to prevent his 
doing them any harm. They wear thoſe images 
about their necks, and pretend that it gives 
them eaſe ; and that they faſt and flaſh them- 
{elves for his ſake. We are obliged to obſerve 
in this place, that Rochefort, father Labat, la 
Borde, and ſome others, both Proteſtants and 
Roman Catholics, unanimouſly declare, that 
theſe people are tormented with the evil ſpirit, 


in a moſt cruel manner, in order to force them 
to execute all his injunctions with the utmoſt 
exactneſs, and all which may be true for what 
we know, We have already obſerved, that the 
North-Americans are alſo afraid of being tor- 
mented by the devil; and ſhall find in the ſequel 
of this work, that thoſe of South-America are 
expoſed to the ſame perſecution. Father Labat 
aſſures us, that the power of this angel of dark- 
neſs has no manner of aſcendancy in thoſe places 
where a croſs is ſet up ; and Rochefort informs 
us, that the devil has not the power to torture 


Chriſtians. The ſavages, whenever the grand 
adverſary of mankind begins to afflict them, run 
as faſt as poſſible into the next Chriſtian houſe 
they meet with, where they find a ſure aſylum 
againſt all the aſſaults of that furious aſſailant ; 
and he adds, that baptiſm infallibly preſerves 
thoſe ſavages from the devil's blows. From 
theſe two authorities received from perſons whoſe 
principles are ſo very different, we may how- 
ever draw this inference, that the devil is equally 
afraid both of Proteſtants and Roman Catholics. 


who beats, ſcratches, nay, even wounds them. 


the ſavages when they are in the company of 
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They have an infinite number of omens and 
ſuperſtitions, two of which only ſhall be men- 
tioned, They pretend that bats are Chemens; 
whoſe office it is to watch during the night. 
They often preſerve the hair or the bones of ſome 
of their deceaſed relations in a gourd-bottle, 
which they conſult upon occaſion; and their 
Boias, whom we are going to mention, make 
them believe that the ſpirits of the deceaſed 
acquaint them with the deſigns of their ene- 
mies, 

Theſe Boias, who are the medico-prieſts of 
the Caribbees, have each their particular genius, 
whom they pretend to conjure up by humming 
over certain words, and the ſmoke of tobacco. 
They never call upon this genius or demon but 
in the night-time, and that too in a place where 
there is neither fire nor light. We are told that 
theſe Boias are wizards, and have the ſecret of 
killing their enemies with charms which they 
employ againſt them. 

The old Boias make all their candidates to 
the prieſthood go through a pretty ſevere diſci- 
pline ; for the novice is obliged from his infancy 
to abſtain from ſeveral kinds of meats, and even 
tolive upon bread and water in alittle hut; where 
he is viſited by nobody but his maſters, who 
make inciſions in his ſkin. But they do not 
ſtop here; for they give him tobacco-juice; 
which, as it purges him in a violent manner, 
frees him, ſay they, from all terreſtrial unclean- 
neſs, and prepares his mind for the reception 
of the Chemen. They then rub his body ovet 
with gum, which they afterwards cover over 
with feathers, in order to make him exact and 
diligent in his conſultations of the Genii, and 
ready to obey their orders. Nay, they teach 
him to cure the deceaſed, and to conjure up the 
ſpirit. 

The Caribbees aſcribe their diſeaſes to Maboia ; 
and as thoſe people are obſerved to be of a 
very melancholy caſt of mind, we may probably 
ſuppoſe that the nocturnal apparitions of the 
devil, and the torments which he inflicts upon 
them, are in reality no more than the chimæra's 
of a brain very ſuſceptible of the impreſſions of 
fear. We may aſcribe part of the magical ope- 
rations of the American prieſts to the ſame cauſe ; 
for to impute them all would be going too far. 
Whenever they are deſirous of knowing the iſſue 
of any illneſs with which they are troubled, 
they firſt lay the offering intended for Maboia 
upon a Matoutous, and then ſend for a Boia in 
the night-time, who immediately orders the fire 
to be put out, and turns out all thoſe perſons 
of whom he has the leaſt ſuſpicion. After this 
he goes into a corner, where he orders the 22 
to be brought to him, then ſmoaks a leaf of to- 
bacco, part of which he bruiſes in his hands, 
and ſnapping his fingers at the ſame time, blows 
what he has rubbed into the air. The odour of 
this perfume brings the Chemen, who anſwers 
the demand of the Boia ; when the latter draws 
near to his patient, feels, preſſes, and handles 
ſeveral times ſucceſſively that part where the 
pain lies, if it be an outward one; pretending, 
at the ſame time, to draw out that which occa- 
fions it, and often ſucks it. Theſe ſavages alſo 
make uſe of the bath and lancing. If this con- 


ſultation with the ſpirit does not give the patient 
any 
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any eaſe, the Boia phyſician reſumes his prieſtly 
function, and after having given the patient ſome 
conſolation, to prepare him for his journey to 
the tiext world, he declares to him that his god, 
or, if the reader pleaſes, his devil, is defirous of 
his company, and to deliver him from the m1- 
ſeries of this life. 

If the ſick perſon recovers, they make a feaſt 
in honour of Maboia, and ſet victuals and drink 
for him upon a Matoutou. The Caſſave and the 
Ovicou, which they preſent to him, continue all 
night upon the table, and as, to ſpeak with thele 
ſavages, the ſpirit eats and drinks only in a ſpi- 
ritual manner, every thing they had ſet for him 
over night is found untouched in the morning. 
The Boia takes poſſeſſion of theſe oblations, and 
the Caribbees look upon them with ſo much awe 
and veneration, that none but their old men and 
the chief perſons of the nation are allowed to 
touch them. When the feaſt is ended, they 
black the patient with juniper apples, which 
makes him as ugly as the devil himſelf. They 
have frequently feaſts, or rather drunken enter- 
tainments, and it is in this manner they ſolem- 
nize the return from an expedition, the birth of 
their children, the time appointed for the cutting 
off their hair, and that of their beginning to go 
to war. The holding a council of war, the ſel- 
ling of any wood or grove, the grubbing up of 
a piece of ground, the building of a canoe, are 
all conſidered as ſolemnities. They call theſe 
feaſts aſſemblies, or drunken entertainments. 

They obſerve a faſt upon their arriving at the 
ſtate of puberty, and their being made captains, 
upon the death of a father or mother, wife or 
huſband ; this laſt article is very ſurpriſing after 
what has been before obſerved of the little affec- 
tion which we are aſſured a huſband has for his 
wife, and, as we may naturally ſuppoſe, a wife 
for her huſband. If that ſaying be true, that 
friendſhip always meets with a reciprocal return, 
and that according to the maxim of count de 
Buſſi Rabutin, all thoſe who love are ſure of be- 
ing beloved, it may on the other ſide be as true, 
that hatred will be repaid with hatred. The 
Caribbees alſo faſt after having killed an Arou- 
ague, that is, an enemy. They have no ſtated 
time for holding their aſſemblies of war, and as 
to all thoſe of another kind, we have already ob- 
ſerved that they eat, drink, and get drunk in 
them ; to which we ſhall add, that in theſe they 
cut one another to pieces in cold blood. 

Whenever they are about making war, ſome 
old woman draws up the whole deſign, and makes 
a ſpeech to the company in order to ſtir them up 
to revenge; and when ſhe ſees that by the 
ſtrength of her harangue and of the Ovicou, 
which is their drink, the aſſembly begin to give 
manifeſt tokens of their being inſpired with rage 
and fury, ſhe then throws into the inidſt of them 
ſome broiled limbs of thoſe they had killed in 
war ; after which, a captain ſeconds the old 
lady, and makes a ſpeech upon the ſame ſubject. 

Their manner of making war is to come upon 
their enemies by ſurpriſe, and to fall upon them 
in ambuſcade. They cover themſelves all over 
with boughs and leaves, and maſk themſelves 
with an Indian cane leaf called Baliſier, by mak- 
ing a hole for their eyes to look through. Thus 
equipped, they ſtand up cloſe to a tree, and wait 
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wears afterwards about her thighs, for before ſhe 


till their enemies come by, in order to beat their 
heads to pieces at one blow with their bouton, or 
club, of to ſhoot them with their arrows after their 
having paſſed by. Whenever they fall upon a 
houſe that is covered with leaves of cane-ſticks 
or palm-trees, they ſet fire to the roof, by pour- 
having down arrows upon it, to which they tie an 
handful of cotton, which they light juſt when 
they let fly. | 

Their arrows are always poiſoned, and they 
are full of little notches, which make ſo many 
tongues, very neatly wrought, and cut in ſuch 
a manner as not to hinder the arrow from pene- 
trating, but from coming out again without 
widening the wound conſiderably ; or by driv- 
ing it back to the oppoſite part to draw it out 
by making a freſh one. They always make two 
cuts in that part where the reed is grafted at the 
ſharp end, in order that when it is entered into 
the body, the reſt of the arrow may fall, and at 
the ſame time leave the poiſoned end in the body, 
They treat the priſoners of war much after the 
ſame manner as the (Canadians do theirs. 

'The Caribbees are jealous of their wives, and 
a bare ſuſpicion of their having violated the fide- 
lity they owe their huſbands, gives them a power 
to kill their wives without any further ceremony. 
The huſband 1s not liable to be called to an ac- 
count for an affair of this nature, becauſe the 
women of theſe iſlands are their huſbands ſlaves; 
and, notwithſtanding the rigour of their ſlavery, 
we are nevertheleſs aſſured that they obey with ſo 
much exactneſs, ſilence, ſweetneſs, and reſpect, 
that their huſbands are very rarely obliged to re- 
mind them of it. An example worthy the imi- 
tation of ſome Chriſtian wives, who are daily in- 
ſtructed from the pulpit, but to no purpoſe, in 
the duties of obedience and conjugal fidelity. 
This doctrine will probably be inculcated to 
them as long as the world ſtands, but will have 
as little effect upon them as the preaching of the 
goſpel has with regard to the Caribbees. In fine, 
the female world are here ſuch complete ſlaves, 
that a woman 1s never known to eat with her 
huſband, or even in his preſence. Their young 
girls about twelve years of age, wear the apron, 
which is the characteriſtic of modeſty and chaſtity ; 
and in the Lucayan iſlands, when a mother knows 
by certain natural ſymptoms that her daughter 
may aſſume the name of woman, the relations 
meet together and make a feaſt; after which they 
give her a cotton net filled with herbs, which ſhe 


went ſtark-naked.” It is true, indeed, that na- 
kedneſs does not make any impreſſion upon their 
ſenſes ; and we are aſſured they have ſo much 
virtue as to ſay, that when they are naked they 
are to be looked upon only in the face. We are 
alſo told, that when a young maiden is of an age 
fit for marriage, ſhe is obliged to live for ten 
days together upon dry Caſſave; if in this time 
ſhe does not die with hunger, it is a proof that 
ſhe will be a good houſewife. 

Such young Caribbee women as are marriage- 
able, are not allowed to have any commerce with 
their young men, for their mothers never ſuffer 
them to go out of their ſight. Nevertheleſs, 
ſays father Labat, a young woman very ſeldom 
lives to that age, without being ſingled out be- 
fore by ſome young ſavage, who conſiders a 
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the moment he has made his declaration as his 
future wife, till ſne may be of an age of being 
ſo in effect. Among theſe ſavages, relations are 
permitted to marry with one another, a woman 
not being allowed to refuſe her kinſman; they 
often pitch upon them when they are but four or 
five years of age. A brother does not marry his 
ſiſter, nor a ſon his mother. Rochefort aſſures 
us, that they look upon this crime with horror; 
but that they allow ſo geneftal, ſo extenſive a 
liberty, with regard to all the other degrees of 
conſanguinity, and the plurality of wives, that 
a man often marries. three or four own ſiſters, 
who, at the ſame time, are either his nieces or 
couſin-germans. They reaſon thus, that as they 
have been brought up together, they will there- 
fore love each other the more, and preſerve a 
greater harmony. But here there notions differ 
greatly from ours ; and we mult not omit a very 
whimſical cuſtom. It ſometimes happens that a 
Caribbee ſhall before-hand demand the offspring 
of a woman with child, provided it be a girl; 
which if they grant him, he marks the woman's 
belly with Rocou : And as ſoon as the girl is 
ſeven or eight years of age, he goes to bed to 
her, in order to inure her to the ſports of Ve- 
nus. 

A father upon the birth of his firſt-born ſon 
withdraws from ſociety, and keeps a very ſtrict 
fait for forty days together; and another traveller 
adds, that the huſband goes to bed, and acts the 
part of the lying-in-woman; but he neither 
gives us the origin or reaſon of this cuſtom. 
Here follows another that is altogether as whim- 
ſical : The time preſcribed for faſting being ex- 
pired, they pitch upon two young Caribbees to 
ſlaſh his ſkin, and to cut and hack his body all 
over. They then rub the wounds with tobacco 
Juice, after which they ſeat him in a chair painted 
red. The women bring in victuals, which the 
old men preſent to the wounded perſon, and 
feed him as we do a child ; and in like manner 
they pour drink down his throat, holding his 
neck at the ſame time; and when he has done 
eating, the old men preſent him with two pieces 
of Caſſave, which the poor tortured father holds 
in his hands. The ceremony is performed in a 
large open place, during which he gets aſtride 
upon two Caſſaves, which he is afterwards oblig- 
ed to eat. We may very well ſuppoſe them to 
be bloody ; for they then ſmear the child's face 
over with blood, which they ſay contributes to 
the making him courageous ; and the more pa- 
tient the father is, the more his ſon will be val- 
liant. But this is not all; he is obliged to ab- 
ſtain for ſix months together from various things, 
every time any of his wives are brought to bed. 
The moment the child is born, he is bathed in 
water, and if it happens in the night-time, the 
father bathes himſelf alſo; then the mother be- 
gins to flatten the infant's forehead, and to ſquaſh 
its face, which they think an addition to its 
beauty; and we may naturally ſuppoſe, that 


the education they beſtow upon them 1s of a piece 


With the reſt, 

They name the child about a fortnight after 

ts birth, which they take from ſome of the an- 

ceſtors of their family, from ſome tree, or other 

object that is agreeable to them; in a word, 
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from any thing that pleaſes or ſtrikes their ſenſes. 
The child is named with form and ceremony; 
and has its ſponſors, who engage to ſee it pro- 
perly educated according to the cuſtom of the 
country. They bore a hole in the child's ear, in 
his lower lips, and between his noſtrils, They 
put threads into theſe holes, to which pendants 
hang dangling; but they delay the ceremony, 
in caſe the child ſhould be too weak to go through 
it. | 

Their funeral rites and ceremonies are, in 
ſome reſpects, like thoſe of other Heathen na- 
tions, Wherever a Caribbee dies, they call all 
his relations together to ſhew them that he died 
a natural death; and if only one of, theſe ſhould 
not have ſeen the deceaſed, the united teſtimon 
of all the reſt would not avail to perſuade him 
that his relation died in the ordinary courſe of 
nature, He would imagine that they had all 
conſpired his death, which he would think him- 
ſelf obliged to revenge, by kalling at leaſt one 
of them. They lay the deceaſed in a well which 
they dig in the corner of a hut, about four feet 
in diameter, and fix or ſeven feet deep. He is 
here laid all in a heap, his elbows on his knees, 
and the palms of his hands on his cheeks. He 
is painted red with whiſkers, and black ſtrokes 
of a richer die than thoſe commonly uſed, are 
Joined as a ſort of ſhade. 

They hold his hair behind his head, and his 
bow, his arrow, his club and his knife are 
laid by his ſide. They put the body in 
ſand knee deep, which they only do to keep 
him 1n that poſture, for the ſand does not come 
up as high as the top of the pit. After all the 
relations have examined the body, they fill up 
the hole, taking care always to bring along with 
them aſervant to attend him, and his dog to watch 
him, We may naturally imagine, that their 
mourning is whimſical enough, and fo it is. 
They firſt lay the corpſe 1n the pit, then light a 
fire juſt by it, when every one ſeats himſelf round 
about it, The men ſeat themſelves behind the 
women, and invite them to weep, by giving 
them a tap on the arm. They then all roar and 
cry together, breaking out into long and re- 
peated exclamations on the loſs they have been 
ſubjected to by the departure of their relation. 
Such was the antient ſtate of theſe people, and 
ſo it is ſtill with thoſe who are Heathens ; ſo we 
ſhall conclude this article with an account of 
what alterations have taken place among them 
within theſe twenty years. 

The peace of 1763, brought about a more 
remarkable revolution in theſe iſlands than ever 
had been before; for the French being every 
where beaten, and moſt of their iſlands and colonies 
taken, Great-Britain had it in her power to give 
laws to all the contending parties. Whether we 
ated a prudent part or not in the diſtribution 
of property at that time, is foreign to our pur- 
poſe to enquire, leaving that to the politicians, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to decide in all thoſe mat- 
ters. | 

Some of theſe iſlands are now in the hands of 
Britiſh ſubjects; and ſome gentlemen of the 
moſt exalted characters, and known integrity 
have been appointed governors of them. The 
people are becoming every day, more and more 

5 R civilized; 
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| of theſe ſavages have a notion that there are ce. 
leſtial beings, but their notions concerning them 
are carnat and brutiſh. They call one of theſe 
imaginary beings by a name that ſignifies the 
antient of heaven, which title as given to objects 
of worſhip is of great antiquity, and not con- 
fined to idols only; for we find the prophet 
Daniel calling the Meſſiah he antient of days. 

All theſe ſavages have a great number of ſy. 
perſtitious notions, and ridiculous ceremonies, 
founded upon lying wonders and marvellous ſto- 
ries. Their prieſts, like all the others among the 
ſavages of America, are alſo phyſicians, and be- 
fore they undertake to cure a patient, they con- 
ſult the oracle of their idol, and when the artful 
impoſtors imagine the diſtemper to be incurable, 
they do not uſe any medicines. However, when 
they think there is no ſort of danger, then they 
uſe their medicines and charms, and when the 
patient recovers, the whole honour and merit are 
aſcribed to them. Eo, 

Some of the tribes of theſe people chuſe their 
chief who 1s to govern them white they are at 
table, and they elect him who is the greateſt 
drunkard. This general or chief, the moment 
he 1s choſen, puts his two hands over his head, 
and while he continues in this poſture, a long 
harangue 1s made to him with regard to his duty, 
which being done, they make a trial of his cou- 
rage, by whipping him till the blood follows the 
ſtrokes. Before their prieſts are ordained to their 
ſacerdotal office, they are obliged to go through 
a very ſevere probation, which like many more 
of their cuſtoms, is both abſurd and ridicu- 
lous. 

They bruiſe green tobacco leaves, and preſ- 
ling the moiſture out of them, fill up a quantity 
of it in a veſſel, equal to one of our common 
drinking glaſſes, and give it to him who is to be 
received prieſt or boya, and he is obliged to 
ſwallow it all down. In their marriages they 
have no other ceremony beſides that of making 
a a formal demand of the young woman from her 
parents. He receives her in triumph, and con- 
| ducts her home to his own hut, where an enter- 
tainment is provided for the relations. When 
their children are born, they put them into a fink 
of mud, where the innocent creatures are obliged 


434 
civilized; and if it ſhould pleaſe God to give vs | 
ſucceſs in the preſent war, we may G ts in a few 
years to ſee, regular pariſhes eſtabliſhed where- 
ever Britain has made conqueſts.' There 1s one 
conſiderable diſadvantage muſt always attend the 
inhabitants of theſe Iſlands, namely, their being 
ſo ſmall that it will not anſwer the end to keep 

arriſons in all of them, ſo that whenever war 
<= out between us and the French and Spa- 
niards, ſuch of theſe iſlands as are left defence- 
leſs, will eaſily fall into the hands of the enemy. 
This, however, has not diſpirited thoſe benevo- 
lent perſons in our own country, who wiſh well 
to all the human race, particularly to ſuch as are 
ſtill in a ſtage of Pagan darkneſs. Several gen- 
tlemen who have ſettlements there, have ſent 
over ſome preachers, whoſe fucceſs has been even 
greater than could have been expected. It was 
happy for the people in theſe iſlands, that the 
firlt ſettlers after the peace, were perſons who 
had ſome regarg, for the intereſt of religion. 
They knew the benefits ariſing from the know- 
- ledge of the goſpel, and they ardently wiſhed, 
that all thoſe who bore the ſame 1mage with 
themſelves, ſhould partake of the ſame happi- 
neſs. This induced them to conlider that they 
were not born alone for themſeives, but for the 
benefit and advantage of each other, knowing, 
or at leaſt having reaſon to expect, that great ad- 
vantages would ariſe from the grants that had 
been made them ; but as they knew that all the 
benefits men enjoy in this world, are the unme- 
rited gifts of God, conſequently they dedicated 
a part of thoſe profits to promote the happineſs 
X poor ignorant creatures. This was dging 
more real good than building a palace, or con- 
quering an empire. It was dedicating the firſt 
fruits of their revenucs to God the giver of all 
good, it was honouring him out of the bounty 
he had beſtowed, and it was a ſure way to pro- 
cure a blefling upon all their undertakings. 


The Religion of the Savages that inhabit the Banks 
of the River Oroonoko and thoſe of Guiana. 


— 


It is certain, that notwithſtanding the many 


diſcoveries that have been made of late years in 
different parts of the world, yet we are but little 
acquainted with theſe people, and know but a 


few particulars concerning them. That they are - 


both idolators and ſavages cannot be diſputed, 


to remain upwards of four hours, till they have 
invoked their idols to be propitious to him. Bar- 
barous as their practices may ſeem, yet it does 
not come up to that of the Greeks and Romans, 
with whom it was common to expoſe their chil- 
dren and deſert them totally, leaving them to 


and it is not in the leaſt e but that 
they worſhip a plurality of idols; for in all 
Heathen nations we never meet with any who ad- 
here to the worſhip of the Divine Being, nor of 
any ſingle idol whom they look upon as having 
an abſolute ſovereign power. 

Purchas aſſerts, that ſome of them worſhip 
Watipa, who is the devil, and others wotſhip the 
fun and moon. Some favages of Guiana wor- 
ſhip whatever their prieſts command them to 
adore, and ſome of them pay their adoration | 
to a ſtone idol in the ſhape of a man ſitting on 
his heels, with his knees open, his mouth gap- 
ing wide, leaning on his two elbows, with his 
hands open and ſtretched out. This idol is a || praftices muſt flow from a very ſtrong natural 
very humble one, for he reſides in a hut, which || affeEtion ; but theſe ſavages have their own no- 


at the ſame time ſerves him for a temple, Some tions of faſhion as well as we. Both huſbonch 
I * an 


periſn. Whereas, theſe ſavages we have been 
treating of, only expoſe their children for a ſhort 
time, and the healthineſs of their conſtitutions 
generally ſaves them, 
When their relations die, they hang up their 
carcaſes in their huts, and adorn them with fea- 
thers and necklaces after all the fleſh is rotted 
off. In ſome places they burn their dead, and , 
| the women drink in liquor the bones of their 
huſbands reduced to powder; and thus, ſays a very 
learned author, (Mr. Picart) they bury in their 
own bodies all that was dear to them in this 
world. One would naturally imagine that ſuch 
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and wives know the nature of formal mourning, 
and juſt as it is among us Europeans, ſhe who 
appears the moſt affected for the loſs of her huſ- 
band, procures another the ſooner. Some of 
theſe ſavages make great rejoicings on the death 
of their relations, and the men get drunk while 
the wife of the deceaſed howls as if ſhe was go- 
ing diſtracted. They always Kill ſome of their 
laves, whom they imagine will accompany the 
deceaſed into the other world, and they believe in 
a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments; a ſen- 
timent that was never perhaps denied till the 
preſent age in which we live. And by whom has 
this fundamental and leading doctrine, in natural 
and revealed religion been denied? Was it by 
Heathens? No; for the moſt barbarous, the 
moſt uninlightened Heathens believe in it. Was 
it by profeſſed deiſts? No; the deiſts pride 
themſelves in oppoſing Chriſtianity, becauſe (ſay 
they) all the antient Heathens as well as the mo- 
dern, believed, and do believe the doctrine of 
future rewards and puniſhments ; and they be- 
lieved this without the aſſiſtance of a ſuperna- 
tural revelation, 

The truth is, attempts have been made to 
overthrow both natural and revealed religion, by 
men well acquainted with uwuman learning, and 
whoſe very characters, as profeſſed preachers of 
the goſpel, naturally led them to ſtand up in its 
defence againſt the attacks of its enemies. Our 
Saviour foretold, that a man's greateſt enemies 
ſhould be thoſe of his own houſhold, and we 
have lived to ſee this literally fulfilled. Theſe 
men pretended to belong to the houſhold of 
faith, and yet have denied the leading principles. 
But never let ſuch notions diſtra& the minds of 
pious, humble Chriſtians. As the whole frame 
of the Chriſtian religion is built upon a plan 
conſiſtent with the divine attributes, and ſuit- 
able to the ſtate of fallen nature, ſo it carries 
along with it the marks of infinite wiſdom, un- 
bounded mercy, unchangeable love, effective 
grace, and everlaſting glory. 

And will God ſulfer his own image to be 
trampled upon? No; he will ſupport F s church 
for the ſake of his ſon, who ſhed his biood to re- 
ſtore unhappy creatures to his favour, and altho' 
the wicked and the impious may blaſpheme, 
yet the glory of Chriſt's kingdom will bear down 
all manner of oppoſition, men ſhall be bleſſed 
in him, and all nations ſhall call him bleſſed. It 
was declared by our Saviour, that the gates of 
hell ſhould never prevail againſt his church ; and 
by gates is meant rulers, for judges of old fat 
in the gates of the city to adminiſter juſtice, as 
they ſtill do in ſome of the eaſtern nations of 
Aſia. Now there is not a na ke that can be found 
ſo proper-for thoſe men, who under the name of 
Chriſtians have actually attempted to make us 
believe there is no immortality, there is no name, 
ye ſay, ſo proper for them as that of infernal 
Judges, 

But as the chüch was purchaſed by the death 
of Chriſt, ſo the almighty power of God will 
ſupport the kingdom of his glorious ſon, 


God ſhall exalt his glorious head, 
And his high thrbne maintain; 


Shall ſtrike the pow'rs and princes dead, 
Who dare oppoſe his reign. 3 
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The Religion of the Savages who inbabit the 


River 
of Amazons. | 


Theſe people are all idolators, and in many re- 

pects there is but little difference between them, 
and thoſe whom we have juſt now mentioned. 
They have a vaſt variety of idols, and they aſcribe 
to them as many qualities as they pleaſe. They 
believe that ſome of them preſide over the wa- 
ters, and theſe are fpreſented with fiſhes in their 
hands. There are others for ſeed time, and 
others again who inſpire them with courage in 
war. They ſay. that their deities ame down 
from heaven, purpoſely to dwell among and aſ- 
ſiſt them, but they do not pay tham the leaſt 
worſhip ; they carry them along wiſh them in a 
caſe, or leave them in any place MI they want 
their aſſiſtance. Hence, upon thej Ing out to 
war, they hoiſt at the prow of th Ncanoes, that 
idol in whom they repoſe the greaſſt confidence, 
and under whoſe a ſpices they logk for victory. 
They have the ſam cuſtom when they go a fiſh- 
ing, and on this gccaſion they hoiſt the idol 
whom they belie e preſides over the waters. 
& This practice is in all reſpects ſimilar to what 
was obſerved by the antient Greeksand Romans, 
who had- their titular deitics for every one of 
their undertakings. When they went on voyages, 
the mariners invoked Neptune as the god of 
the ſea, and images of him were carried along 
with them. But ſtill they had ſometimes the 
figures of other deities upon their ſhips ; for we 
read, that when the apoſtle Paul and his com- 
panions were ſent priſoners to Rome, the ſhip in 
which he ſailed, had for her ſign Caſtor and Pol- 
tux, Acts xx111. 11. Here we may obſerve, that 
the Roman Catholics, in conformity with the 
Heathens of old, have their titular ſaints juſt in 
the ſame manner as the Heathens had their 
deities. Anthony for inſtance is the faint to 
which mariners addreſs themſelyes in all caſes of 
danger, and when they returbhome, they hang 
up in one of their churches ſomething in honour 
of him, in conſequence of the deliverance they 
have met with. | | 

Theſe ſavages of whom we have been treat- 
ing, divide the government of nature among 
their gods, or idols, ſo as to give every one his 
ſhare. They never pray to them, but in caſes 
of neceſſity, and perhaps in this caſe, there are 
too many Chriſtians who follow the ſame prac- 
tice, All the idols whom they worſhip, are 
conſidered as ſubordinate to one ſupreme being; 
but of that being they have very confuſed noti- 
ons. They ſtand in great awe of their prieſts, 
and hold them in the utmoſt veneration. They 
have a particular houſe, or rather hut, for the 


| celebration of their ceremonies, and this is to 


them, what others call a church, or a temple. 
There their prieſts addreſs themſelves to their 
gods, and receive anſwers from their oracles. 
Their prieſts have a great authority over the 
poor deluded people, whoſe minds being left in 
a ſtate of darkneſs, they can practice upon them 
what tricks they pleaſe. They alſo apply to 
them, as caſuiſts, for the ſolution of their 
doubts; and here they act juſt in the ſame man- 
ner as ſome of thoſe who call themſelves Chriſ- 
tian divines. The Roman Catholic prielt is lord 
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of the conſciences of all his people, ſo that he 
may direct them to every purpoſe he thinks pro- 
* and perhaps there are too many among our 
roteſtant clergy, who aſſume the ſame dictatorial 
power. But here we find, that the glory of 
doing, what was never commanded in ſcripture, 
is not wholly their own, for the Heathens claim 
an equal ſhare along with them. Perhaps the 
Heathens have a much better right to it than 
themſelves, for as it was 1 25mg their property, 
we cannot ſce with what juſtice the Romans rob 
the Heathens of it. Chriſt never taught them 
to do ſo, Ather by precept, or example; nor is 
there a An dde paſſage in the whole of the new 
teſtament, that gives authority to miniſters to 
ſolve caſes pf conſcience, except where moral 
duties are concerned, and there indeed it is ea- 
ſily done; there is an everlaſting difference 
between rig hhand wrong. But to proceed, 

When th. ſavages go to war, they apply 
to their prieſt$ for aſſiſtance againſt their ene- 
mies, and the firſt thing the prieſts do, is to 
curſe them. This has ſuch a ſtriking ſimilarity 
to what is related concerning the hiſtory of Ba- 
laam, that we wonder how any perſon, whg 
has read civil hiſtory, can doubt the truth of 
divine revelation. 

In the moſt early ages of the world, when one 
nation declared war- againſt another, the firſt 
thing they did was, to appeal to their gods that 
their cauſe was juſt, and the prieſts being ſatiſ- 
fiied with what they declared, went to the bor- 
ders of their territories and pronounced a ſolemn 
curſe on thoſe who had violated the public peace, 
Something of this nature is ſtill to be found a- 
mong ſome of our modern princes, who never 
declare war, without firſt endeavouring to make 
their neighbours believe, that they are not the 
aggreſſors. But beſides pronouncing their curſes 
upon the enemy, theſe prieſts preſent the ſol- 
diers with poiſonous herbs for their arrows, and 
other weapons. 

When their prieſts die, they have ſuch vene- 
ration for every precious relic belonging to them, 
that they preſerve their bones, and lay them in 
the ſame cotton beds on which they uſed to re- 
poſe when alive. Some of them Keep the bo- 
dies of their deceaſed relations in their houſes, 
in order to have a perpetual memento mori before 
their eyes. Others bury the bodies in large 
graves, together with every thing belonging to 
them in their life time; bur they all celebrate 
their obſequies for ſeveral days together, and 
this time is ſpent in drinking and weeping to ex- 
ceſs, They believe in the immortality of the 
foul ; but then it muſt not be ſuppoſed that they 
have any other notions of it, than as a cor- 
poreal ſubſtance. This 1s owing to the corrup- 
tion of human nature, which induces men to 
reject what they cannot comprehend ; and this 
is, perhaps, the ſource of all the errors that 
ever yet took place in the world, Vaſt diſ- 
coveries have been made in aſtronomy, during 
the preſent age; but the one half of them are 
no better than probable conjectures; the others 
are doubtful, and involved in obſcurity. In phi- 
loſophy, and in phyſics, vaſt diſcoveries have 
been made; but what man will ſay that human 
knowledge is complete? Men, however, ſhould 
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by all means endeavour to diveſt themſelves of 
pride, to be ready at all times to acknowledge 
their own weakneſs, as well as their ignorance, 

The foundation of all our happineſs, all our 
honour, and all our glory, whether in time 
or eternity, muſt be laid in humility, The 
wiſeſt man that ever lived in the world, ſays 
Pride goeth before deſtruction, and a haugh- 
« ty ſpint before a fall.” And Chriſt, who was 
greater than Solomon, ſays, He that exalteth 
<* himſelf ſhall be abaſed, but he that humbleth 
6 himſelf ſhall be exalted.” 

Were men once to be brought acquainted 
with their own weakneſs, their own ignorance, 
and their own unworthineſs, compared with the 
rectitude of the Divine Being, they would not 
nouriſh growing doubts in their minds, con- 
cerning the truth of the Chriſtian diſpenſa- 
tion. 

We ſhall conclude this article in the words 
of the celebrated Shakeſpear, which he puts 
in the mouth of the great cardinal Wolſey, 
when he was taking leave of lord Cromwell. 


«© Cromwell! I charge thee fling away ambition; 
* By that ſin fell the angels; how can man then, 


“The image of his maker, hope to win by't ? 


Love thyſelf laſt: Cheriſh thoſe hearts that 
ce hate thee : 

“ Corruption was not more than honeſty. 

« Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To ſilence envious tongues ; be juſt, and fear 

« not; 

Let all the ends thou aim'ſt at, be thy country's, 

Thy God's, and truth's : Then if thou fall'ſt, 
« O Cromwell ! 

«© Thou fall'ſt a bleſſed martyr: Serve the king.— 

« And pry'thee lead mein; 

« Here, take an inventory of all I have, 

To the laſt penny; 'tis the king's. My robe, 

«© And my integrity, heaven! is all 

&« dare now call my own. O Cromwell! Crom- 
« well! 

« Had ] but ſerv'd my God, with half the zeal 

<« ſerv'd my king, he would not, in mine age, 

Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 


cc 


The Religion of the Braſilians. 


When theſe people were firſt diſcovered by 
the Europeans, they had neither temples nor 
monuments erected to any deity whatever, a 
circumſtance in which they differed much from 
the Peruvians and Mexicans. And even at 
preſent they have but dark confuſed notions 
concerning the creation of the world, for they 
regulate their time by moons only. However, ic 
appears that they have ſome feint notions of the 
deity ; for they often lift up their hands towards 
the ſun and moon, in token of admiration. 
They have ſome notion of the univerſal deluge, 
for they relate, that a very powerful foreigner, 
who bore the moſt violent hatred againſt their 
anceſtors, cauſed them all to periſh by a violent 
inundation, two perſons only excepted, whom 
he preſerved, in order that they might propagate 


a new race of beings, from whom they are de- 
Rar | ſcended. 
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ſcended. Here we have the outlines of the 
truth, although obſcured by fable, but even 
that obſcurity, in ſome meaſure, points out the 
ruth. 
They are very much afraid of the devil, whom 
they call Agneian, and yet do not pay him the 
leaſt worſhip. They are equally afraid of thun- 
der, which they ſuppoſe to be under the direc- 
tion of one of their gods, called Toupan; and 
when they are told to worſhip the god who 
created thunder, they anſwer, that it is very 
ſtrange, that god, who is a being of ſo much 
goodneſs, ſhould make uſe of thunder to terrify 
mankind, ; WE 
They pay a great veneration to a certain fruit, 
about the bigneſs of an oftrich's egg, and ſhaped 
like a great gourd, which they call Tamaraca; 
but ſome travellers have corrupted the word, and 
called it Maraca. When the prieſts go on their 
viſitations, they always carry this fruit along 
with them, and oblige the people to worſhip it 
with great ſolemnity. They fix theſe fruits at 
the end of a ſtaff, which they ſtick in the 
ground, then dreſs them with beautiful feathers, 
and order the inhabitants of the villages to carry 
them victuals and drink; for (ſays the prieſt) 
this is well pleaſing to them, and they like to be 
entertained in this manner. The chiefs of their 
tribes, and the fathers of families go and offer 


part of their proviſions to theſe Maracas ; and it 


is conſidered as a very great crime, for any one 
to take away what has been conſecrated to theſe 
idols. The prieſts aſſure their votaries, that the 
ſpirit pronounces its oracle, by the mouth of 
the Maraca, ſo that here we have an inſtance of 


fruit ſpeaking. They look upon theſe Maracas | 
as domeſtic gods, and therefore every one is || 


obliged to have one in his houſe, ſo as to 
conſult it on every occaſion; but they are 
of no ſervice to them, unleſs purchaſed of the 
prieſts, ; 

The eſſential parts of their feſtivals conſiſt 
in dances and ſongs, the ſubjects of which are, 
their glorious atchievements in war, and are 
alſo of uſe in tranſmitting to poſterity, the me- 
mories of their warlike heroes. One of the 
greateſt of theſe feſtivals, is that of butcherin 
their poor miſerable priſoners, who have the miſ- 
fortune to be taken from their enemies in war. 
Having put theſe wretches to death under the 


moſt excruciating tortures, they then fit down 


and feaſt on the fleſh. This is horrid enough, 
and ſuch as human nature ſhudders back at the 
thought of; but ſtill it is too true to admit of 
the leaſt doubt, there is no exaggeration in the 
leaſt, and to diſpute it would be to fay, that all 
our voyagers and travellers, many of whom 


| were men of integrity, told nothing but falſe- 


hood, 


All their Boias, or prieſts, are fortune-tellers, 


and interpreters of dreams, which knowledge 
they make the people believe the devil commu- 
nicates to them, The Boia conſults the oracle 
in a hut built for that purpoſe, where a virgin of 
about ten or twelve years age, prepares a 
hammock for him, with a good quantity of pro- 
viſions. The prieſt, or Boia, who is obliged to 
abſtain, for nine days together, from all com- 
merce with women, waſhes himſelf before he 
goes to bed, and there conſults the ſpirit; who 
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is ſo good-natured that he never fails to anſwer 
his prayers; but it is proper to obſerve, that 
he is always alone when he conſults the ſpirit. . 

Theſe ſavages, in the Braſils, never marry any 
of their relations, within thoſe lines of conſan - 
guinity, which we call inceſt; ſo that it ſeems 
they have, at leaſt in that inſtance, ſome traces 
of morality among them. The moment a youth 
is conſidered as fit for marriage, he is allowed to 
look out for a wife; for they never conſider 
whether he has means ſufficient to ſupport a 
family, or conduct to guide himſelf through the 
world. Formerly a young man yas not per- 
mitted to marry till he had killed one of the 
enemy; but now, when a young ſavage has 
placed his affections upon a young woman of his 
own tribe, he addreſſes himſelf to her parents, 
and aſks their conſent to marry her. Theſe fa- 
vages are unacquainted with all our prelimina- 
ries of marriage, for there is no ſuch thin 
among them as a declaration of a mutual baſe 
ſion, nor any amorous intercourſe. If the young 
woman's relations give their conſent, he is from 
that moment her huſband, for the ceremonies 
afterwards are but trifling. 

Polygamy is in as much eſteem among them, 
as in any parts of Aſia, and although the wo- 
men frequently live together in harmony, yet 
their tyrannical huſbands have a right to put them 
away whenever they pleaſe, When a woman is 
delivered of a child, there are many ridiculous 
ceremonies obſerved ; for if it is a boy, the 
father lays down beſide it, a bow, an arrow, and a 
knife, exhorts it to bravery and courage, and 
concludes by naming him after the obje& that 
makes the greateſt impreſſion on his - mind, 
The girls are brought up in domeſtic affairs; 
and generally married very young. ; 

Theſe people have ſome feint notions of the 
immortality of the ſoul ; for -they believe that 
when a perſon dies, his ſoul goes to reſide in 
paradiſe, behind their high mountains. When 
a perſon is taken ſick, one of his relations throws 
himſelf with fo much violence upon him, as al- 
moſt knocks out what little breath he has re- 
maining. If the ſick perſon dies in the even- 
ing, the following night is ſpent in mournings 
and lamentations, and the neighbours of -both 
ſexes are invited to join in the mournful ſolem- 
nity. 

When the patient expires, they waſh and comb 
him, after which they wrap him up in callico, 
and if it be one of their chiefs, in his hammock, 
adorned with all his feathers and other orna- 
ments. They lay him in a kind of coffin, but 
in ſuch a manner as not to let any earth touch 
the body, and they carry him proviſions every 
day, in order to prevent his dying with hunger 
after he is dead; nay, they believe that he wearies 
himſelf ſo much with dancing in the other world, 
that he is glad to return to earth to get a little 
refreſhment. MT II EN 

It appears evident from what we have related 
of thoſe people, and indeed of all other Heathens 
whateve® that the knowledge of the one true 
God, and life and immortality were never 
brought to light till *the promulgation of the 
goſpel, and this ſhould teach us, above all things, 
to for a proper value upon that more than ineſti- 
mable blefling. 9 
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| farther than to calm the ſpirits, and receive their 


The Religion of the People who inbalit near the 
| River La Plata, 

The river La Plata, that is the river of Plate, 
is perhaps the largeſt in the univerſe, and an in- 
exhauftible ſource of wealth to the Spaniards. It 
was in this river that the famous Sir Francis 
Drake deſtroyed a vaſt number of ſhips belong- 
ing to the Spaniards, and brought into England 


an enormous load of plate. There are valt num- | 
bers of people inhabiting near the banks of this | 


celebrated river, but the Spaniards do all they | 
| ing place, they break out into hideous cries, ſay 


can to keep other Europeans ignorant of them. 
However, we have learned as much concerning 
them as is neceſſary to give us an idea of their 
religious ſentiments. 

Some of them conſecrate the ſkins of their 
enemies as ſo many trophies in certain houſes, 
which ſeem to have been deſigned for religious 


worſhip, and others adore the ſun and moon. 


Some of theſe nations, at the new or full moon, | 
| they pour the liquor prepared for the folemnity ; 


| this they receive as the firſt- fruits offered to their 


make certain inciſions with bones to which they 
give an edge, and uſe them inſtead of knives. 
Thoſe of Tucuman have ſome notion of a deity, 


and have prieſts among them who act the part of 
foothſayers, upon which Coreal makes the follow- | 
ing juſt reflection; I am of opinion, ſays he, | 
| of them drawing round him in a circle, begin to 


that wherever there are prieſts, there muſt neceſ- 


oracles. They never attain to this ſupreme dig- 
nity till after having practiſed phyſic for a long 
courſe of years; they are alſo obliged to faſt for 
2 whole year together, and their abſtinence, ſays 
the relation of the Moxes, muſt exhibit itſelf by 
their pale and wan countenances.. At certain 
feaſons of the year, particularly at the new moon, 
they aſſemble their people on ſome hill at a little 
diſtance from the town. At break of day, all 
the aſſembly march to that place with a dee 

ſilence, but the moment they arrive at the halt- 


they, to molify the hearts of their deities. The 
whole day is ſpent in faſting and confuſed noiſes, 
and towards the evening, they conclude with the 
following ceremonies. The prieſts begin by cut- 
ting the hair, which among them is a token of 
great joy and gladneſs, and cover their bodies 
with red and yellow feathers ; which being done, 
they have great veſſels brought them, into which 


idols, of which they drink inordinately, then give 
it to all the people, who quaff it off to great ex- 
ceſs, and the whole night is ſpent in drinking and 
dancing. One of them ſings the ſong, when all 


ſarily be fome ſhadow of religion, and that the || draw their feet after them in cadence, and to loll 


one is always relative to the other.” However, 


the difpute does not relate to the true ſignifica- 


tion of the word religion, but to the idea only. 


The other favages of Paraguay and Uragha, that | 
is, thoſe whom the Jeſuits have not civilized, do | 
not differ from theſe Tucumans in theſe particu- | 
lars. Their prieſts are alſo phyſicians, as in other | 


places, and cure their patients by ſucking the 
diſeaſed part, or by the ſmoke of tobacco. They 
admit an univerſal ſpirit who pervades matter, 
and acts on all parts of it; but this is too philo- 
ſophical for ſavages. Let us rather ſay, that they 
imagine every thing is informed with its peculiar 
genius or ſpirit, which flows from their groſs ig- 
norance ; though after all, it is certain, that ſome 
very polite nations, both antient and modern, 
have ſuppoſed the immediate action of an uni- 
verſal ſpirit, and that of Genji upon earthly bo- 
dies. Agreeable to this notion, we are aſſured, 
that the ſavages in queſtion addreſs invocations 
to theſe Genii, and ſome worſhip a pretended in- 
viſible tyger. | 

Such as are candidates for the prieſthood or 
phyſic, are obliged to faſt often, and for a long 
time together; muſt have fought ſeveral times 
againſt wild beaſts, particularly tygers, and at 
leaſt have been bit or ſcratched by them. After 
this, they may. be raiſed to the prieſthood ; for 
they look upon tygers as almoſt divine animals, 
and the impoſition of his holy paw is as honour- 
able among them, as the receiving the doctor's 
cap in the univerſity of Salamanca is in Spain. 
Afterwards, the Juice of. certain diſtilled herbs is 
poured upon their eyes, and this is the prieſtly 
anointing; after which, theſe new prieſts know 
how to calm the ſpirits of all beings, animate, 


or inanimate 3 hold ſecret intelligences with 


thoſe ſpirits; and ſhare with them in their 
virtues. 4556 

There are other medico-phyſicians ſuperior to 
the above-mentioned, whole office extends no 


their heads from one ſide to another with a care- 
leſs air, at the ſame time throwing their bodies 
into very indecent poſtures; and the warmth of 
their piety and religion, is judged by the diſtor- 
tions into which they throw themſelves. 

Some other nations, who are all confounded 
under the name of Moxes in the relations of the 
Jeſuits, worſhip the ſun, moon, and ſtars, and 
others -pay adoration to rivers. Some always 
carry about them a great number of little idols, 
made in a very ridiculous ſhape. _ Every act of 


| piety and religion flows from a principle of fear, 


and among ſo great a number of people, to 
whom the miſſionaries and Spaniards have given 
the name of Moxes, they, ſays the author of that 
relation, have not been able to diſcover but one or 
two nations who employ any kind of ſacrifice. 
Their medico-phyſicians, enchanters, or quacks, 
preſcribe alſo to their ſick, but we do not hear 
that they take their degrees like the prieſts of 
Paraguay : Be that as it will, when the former 
are ſent for to the ſick, they mumble certain ſu- 
perſtitious prayers over them, promiſe to faſt for 
their health ſake, and to ſmoke tobacco a certain 
number of times every day. But it may be a 
queſtion whether they really do it as ſincerely as 
they pretend to do? They alſo ſuck the diſeaſed 
part, - which is a prodigious favour ; after this, 
they withdraw, but upon condition, however, of 
being liberally rewarded for their ſervices. 
Their marriage conſifts in the mutual conſent 
of both parties, .and in ſome preſents which the 
bridegroom makes to the bride's father, or 
neareſt relation. The conſent of thoſe who 
contract it, is looked upon as nothing; and 


they have another very whimſical cuſtom 


among them, viz.. that a wife may live where 
ſhe pleaſes, and her huſband is obliged to fol- 
low her up and down. If they have but one 
wife, it is becauſe they can get no more, for they 
fayour polygamy both by cuſtom and ee 
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and always put it in practice whenever they have 
an opportunity to do it. They look upon the 
incontinence of women as a moſt enormous 
crime; and if any of them happens to run coun- 
ter to her duty, ſhe is looked upon as an infa- 
mous creature, and a proſtitute, and 1s liable to be 
put to death. If men are unjuſt in any thing, it is 
certainly on this occaſion ; for why are not women 


allowed to puniſh the lewdneſs of men? Or, at 


leaſt, why do we not indulge a ſex, whoſe frailty 
is the daily ſubject of our ridicule,, to divert 
themſelves at the mens expence, who are vaſtly 
more frail than women ? forgetting twenty times 
a day at their feet, their ſo much boaſted ſtrength 
of mind, and ſacrificing all that is moſt valuable 
to their charms. 

The women prepare the liquor which their 
huſbands drink, and take care of the children. 


They have the barbarity whenever a woman dies, 


to bury her little children with her, and in caſe 
ſhe happens to be brought to bed of twins, ſhe 
buries one of them, and the reaſon ſhe gives for 
it is, that it is impoſſible to nurſe two children 
well together. They have a very obſcure idea of 
the immortality of the ſoul, and bury their dead 
with very little ceremony. The relations of the 
deceaſed dig a grave, whither they attend upon 
the body with a deep ſilence, which is interrupted 
by nothing but ſobs; and as ſoon as the body 
is laid in the ground, they divide between them- 
ſelves the things it was wrapt in. Father Sepp 
tells us, in a letter of his publiſhed in the eleventh 
collection of curious and edifying letters, That 
ſome people of Paraguay cut their own fingers, 
and afterwards their toes, according as their rela- 
tions go off the ſpot. A man-1s very unhappy in 
that country who has a great many old relations 
for he runs the hazard of being mutilated very 
young: But then we may aſk father Sepp, if he 
Fimſelf was an eye- witneſs to that unaccountable 
mutilation. | 
The truth is, the Jeſuits in all their accounts 
of theſe people, conſider particular practices as 
general rules; and thus becauſe there really are 
ſome ſuch enthuſiaſts among theſe people, who 
cut off their fingers and toes, ſo they have told us 
that they all do ſo. There are many women in 
the Eaſt-Indies, as has been already taken notice 
of, who burn themſelves along with the dead 
bodies of their huſbands ; but this is ſo far from 
being an impoſed law, that no one is obliged to 
do it. ; | 
Indeed, when we. conſider the nature of the 
Spaniſh government, and the bigotry of the peo- 
ple, we need not be ſurprized that theſe ſavages 
ave remained ſo; long in ignorance. The Hea- 
thens ſee nothing in the Romiſh ceremonies, ex- 
cept a few gaudy genteel ornaments; and pro- 
bably the man of reading and experience, will 
pay little regard to the difference ſubſiſting be- 


tween rudeneſs and politeneſs in religion, ſo as 
both conſiſt of idolatry. by 
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The Religion of the Peruvians, 


Peru was long a celebrated empire, and if we 
may believe ſome writers, . ſilver, and gold were in 


as great plenty here, as the baſeſt metals, nay, ¶ groſs and brutiſh people, raiſed them undoubtedly 
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even as coals are with us. But what we have to 
treat of are their religious ſentiments, | 

The Peruvians, before their being governed 
by their Incas, worſhipped a numberleſs mul- 
titude of gods, or rather genii. There was nd 
nation, family, city, ſtreet, or even houſe, but 
had its peculiar gods; and that becauſe they 
thought none but the god to whom they ſhould 
immediately devote themſelves, was able to aſſiſt 
them in time of need. They worſhipped herbs; 
plants, flowers; trees, mountains; caves ; and iri 
the province of Puerto Viego, emeralds, tygers; 
lyons, adders; and, not to tire the reader with ari 
enumeration of the ſeveral objects they thought 
worthy of religious worſhip; every thing that ap- 
peared wonderful in their eyes, was thought wor- 
thy of adoration. 

Theſe antient idolators of Peru offered not only 
the fruits of the earth and animals to theſe gods, 
but alſo their captives; like the reſt of the Ame- 
ricans. We are aſſured, that they uſed to ſacri- 
fice their own children; whenever there was a 


ſcarcity of victims. Theſe ſacrifices were per- 


formed by cutting open the victims alive, and af- 
terwards tearing out their hearts; they then 
ſmeared the idol; to whom they were ſacrificing, 
with the blood yet reeking, as was the cuſtom of 
Mexico. The prieſt burnt the victim's heart, 
after having viewed it in order to ſee whether the 
ſacrifice would be agreeable to the idol. Some 
other 1dolators offered their own blood to their 
deities, which they drew from their arms and 
thighs, according as the ſacrifice was more or leſs 
ſolemn; and they even uſed, on extraordinary oc- 
caſions, to let themſelves blood at the tips of their 
noſtrils, or between the eye-brows. We are 
however to obſerve, that theſe kinds of bleed- 
ing were not always an act of religious wor- 
ſhip, but were often employed purely to prevent 
diſcaſes. | 

Such was the ſtate of idolatry all over Peru, 
when Mango-capac, the law-giver of that vaſt 
empire, taught thoſe ſavages the worſhip of the 
ſun and the Supreme God, under the name of 
Pachamacac. Before we make any reflections on 
that new religion, we muſt inform the reader, 
that Mango-capac and his wife, were the chil- 
dren of the ſun, and that they both received 
a commiſſion of equal import from that planet, to 
teach and humanize the Peruvians. They ſet out 
from Titicaca, and guiding themſelves with 2 
golden rod which the ſun had'given them, and 
which was to fink in the earth, when they were 
come to the place where they were to ſettle by 
the command of that planet, they accordingly 
travelled northward,” having continual inſtances 
of the virtue of this golden rod, which at laſt 
ſunk' down in the valley of Cuſco, and it was 
here they took a reſolution of fixing the ſeat of 


| empire. Immediately this offspring of the ſun 
| employed | ſpiritual ” weapons; the brother and 


| ſiſter began to preach their father's religion, and 


made a great number of proſelytes, who poſſibly 
might have been as much won over by the no- 
velties of the equipage, and the advantages of the 
new religion, as by the force of inward con- 
viction. The boldneſs of theſe miſſionaries, their 
ſurprizing vocation, the ideas of power and ſupe- 
riority, which they infuſed into the minds. of thoſe 


a con- 
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a conſiderable number of followers in a little time; 
among, whom, the new law-giver was particularly 
careful of making choice of the ableſt and moſt 
ſkilful, for the better eſtabliſhing his authority, 
which he afterwards enlarged by conqueſt, and at 
laſt aboliſhed the antient religion, commanding, 
fays the Inca Garcilaſſo, all his ſubjects to worſhip 
the ſun. This Inca Mango-capac, not fatisfied 
with making a reformation among his ſubjects in 
things relating to the deity, he likewiſe gave them 
excellent political laws, and founded ſuch won- 
derful inſtitutions, as might juſtly be compared to 
the moſt boaſted among the Europeans, 

The laſt words of that monarch merit our ut- 
molt attention. He above all recommended to 
the Peruvians, the worſhipping of the ſun as their 
god and father. It mult neceflarily have hap- 
pened, ſays the Inca Garcilaſſo, that Mango- 
capac having a perfect knowledge of the ſtupidity 
of this people, and the great need they had of be- 
ing inſtructed in the duties of morality, judged it 
would be proper for him to feign that he and his 
wife were the offspring of the ſun, and that their 
father had ſent them from heaven. The better 
to poſſeſs the Peruvians with this opinion, he ap- 
peared among them in a ſplendid manner, and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf particularly by the large- 
neſs of his ears, which were of ſo incredible a 
fize, that we could never have believed that cir- 
cumſtance, had it not been ſeen in his deſcendants. 
In this manner the antient law-givers have made 
an advantage of the favourable opinion their peo- 

le had of them; and ſome of them have even 
had artifice enough to make a merit of certain 
pretty remarkable defects, both of body and 
mind. The long and repeated retirements of 
Numa Pompilius, during which he was probably 
ſeized with violent fits of melancholy, and the 
extaſies of Mahomet are well known. And as 
Mango-capac, continues Garcilaſſo, corrobarated 
the fiction of his genealogy, by the great advan- 
tages he procured his ſubjects, they really be- 
lieved him to be the offspring of the ſun, and 
that he was come from heaven to aſſiſt them. 
Theſe would almoſt perſuade us, that they were 
guided by a more exalted principle than that of 
nature, were we not certain that ſeveral antient 
legiſlators exhibit as ſhining examples of the force 
of natural truths. The virtuous Mango-capac 
was ſoon after deified : His ſubjects raiſed: altars 
to his honour, and to his ſucceſſors after him; 
not but they were perſuaded that thoſe Incas were 
mortal men, but, they had: paid them theſe ho- 
nours out of gratitude, for the favours they had 
recelved from the poſterity of the ſun, whom, we 
are told, they worſhipped only. In order to 
make this ſyſtem of religion appear leſs abſurd and 
ridiculous, we muſt ſuppoſe that they conſidered 
their Incas in the ſame light as the antient Greeks 
did their heroes, and the Romans, Romulus, and 
ſome of their emperors. They might imagine 
that the children of the ſun, became the titular 
divinities of the kingdom, and that in recompence 
for the virtues they had practiſed in this mortal 
life, they enjoyed the privilege of being the de- 
poſitaries, as it were, of their prayers, as alſo of 
preſenting them to that planet. However, the 
Peruvians denied, pretty ſtrongly, the conſe- 
quences which might have been drawn from their 
practice. | 1 n ige 
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than for the fun. 


| honour to the houſe of theſe planets, 


The RELIGION of the PERUVIANS: 


. Garcilaſſo relates, that the above-mentioned 
people, in proceſs of time, built temples to the 
fun, and embelliſhed them with ornaments of 
a prodigious value; but they did not pay the 
fame honours to the moon; for though they 
looked upon her as both wife and ſiſter of the 
ſun, and even as mother of the Incas, we yet 
do not meet with one ſingle inſtance of their pay- 
ing any worſhip to that goddeſs, or their havin 
ſacrificed on her altars, or erected temples to her 
glory, though at the ſame time they had her in 
the utmoſt veneration, ſo far as they call her the 
univerſal mother of all things; but their idolatry 
went no farther, They called thunder and light. 
ening, the executors of the ſun's juſtice; and in 
that quality they were honoured ſo far, as to have 
an apartment allotted to them in the houſe of the 
ſun, at Cuſco. But this is no conſequence of 
their having been ranked among the number of 
the gods, as a Spaniſh} hiftorian would perſuade us 
they were; ſo far from it, that if a houſe, or any 
other place happened to be ſtruck with thunder, 
it was ſo much deteſted by them, that they im- 


| mediately ſtopped up the door with dirt and 


ſtones, in order to prevent any one's ever enter- 
ing into it; and if any thunder happened to fall 
in the country, they always pointed out the place 
with ſtakes, or ſuch like marks, in order to pre- 
vent any one's walking over it. In a word, they 
gave the epithers of unhappy and curfed to thoſe 
places, and added, that the fun ſent down thoſe 
curſes upon them, by the mediation of thunder, 
which they conſidered as his Iacquey, and the 
miniſter of juſtice, 

Notwithſtanding «hey adhered fo zealouſly to 
the worſhip of the ſon, yet the moſt knowing 
among the Indians 'acknowledge a ſoul of the 


world, or rather firſt mover of matter, called 


by them Pachacamac, which Garcilaſſo tells us 
ſignifies expreſsly, He who animates the world. 
He adds, that their veneration for this word was 
ſo great, that they did not dare to utter it; but 
in caſe they were forced to do it at any time, they 
always. pronounced it with the greateſt tokens 
of ſubmiſſion and reſpect, ſhrugging up their 
ſhoulders, ſtooping their heads and bodies, lift- 
ing up their eyes towards heaven, and on a 
ſudden caſting them on the ground; laying their 


hands extended on the right ſhoulder, and kiſſing 
the air. They paid a conſiderable part of this 


worſhip to the ſun, and even to the Incas; ne- 
vertheleſs Garcilaſſo relates, that they had - in re- 
ality a much greater veneration for Pachacamac 
They acknowledged, that he 
alone animated the univerſe, and continued its 
exiſtence; but then, as they had never ſeen him, 
they conſidered him as the unknown „ or 
rather an inviſible and immaterial being. From 
an anſwer which the Inca Atahualipa made, one 
would be apt to think, that the word Pachacamac 
was one of the ſun's attributes. The Peruvians 


took the character of Cupat to be directly oppoſite 
to that of Pachacamac, and whenever they were 
obliged to name him, they uſed to ſpit upon 


the ground, in token of their mortal averſion 
for that wicked being. They only paid a bare 
reſpect to the moon, in quality of the ſun's 
wife and ſiſter; and they honoured the ſtars, 
whom they ſaid were the women, or maids of 


I Here 
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conic way of ſpeaking uſed by the Indians, the 


Here follows the account that Garcilaſſo gives 
of the Huacas or Guacas, which ſeems more juſt 
and rational than what Purchas has cited in his 
collections, upon the authority of ſeveral Spaniſh 
authors. Garcilafſo informs us, that the word 
Huaca ſignifies idol and ſacred things; ſuch 
were the repreſentations of the ſun ; the offerings 
they made him, ſuch as the figures of men, birds, 
quadrupeds, in gold, ſilver, and wood; not ex- 
cepting rocks, trees, ſtones, caverns, temples, 
and tombs, which God ſanctified either by his 
preſence or his oracles. They alſo gave the 
name of Huacas to the Genii; to the heroes 


as were moſt beautiful and excellent in their kind, 
and even to the miſhapen and monſtrous. The Spa- 
niards, continues Garcilaſſo, Who were ignorant 
of theſe various ſignifications, imagined that the 
Indians took all thoſe things to which they gave 
the name of Huacas for deities, and likewiſe 
fancied that the Peruvians worſhipped hills and 
hillocks under the name of Apachitas, for want 
of knowing, that the corrupted word Apachecta, 
which often ſignifies he who caules to ſupport or 
ſurmount ſome difficulty, expreſſed, in the La- 


following kind of bleſſing: Let us return thanks 
to him, who has enabled us to ſupport the 
fatigue we have undergone in walking up this 
hill. 

Theſe prayers were offered up to Pachacamac, 
whom they then worſhipped mentally, for having 
aſſiſted them in this fatigue. When they were 
got to the top of the hill, they laid down their 
burdens, in caſe they carried any; and after hav- 
ing lifted up their eyes to heaven, they caſt them 
down on the ground, and gave the ſame tokens 
of adoration as they uſed with regard to Pacha- 
camac. Moreover, they repeated the dative 
Apachecta two or three times over, and after— 
wards uſed, by way of offering, to pull up the hairs 
from their cye-brows, and whether they tore 
them up or not, they always blew them in the 
air, as if they intended to waft them to heaven. 
They had alſo a cuſtom of putting an herb called 
Cuca in their mouths, which they threw into the 
air, in token that they offered all their moſt pre- 
cious things to Pachacamac. They were even ſo 
fooliſhly ſuperſtitious as to offer him ſplinters of 
wood, or even ſtraws, in caſe they could not meet 


with any thing better, or ſome flint ſtone ; and | 


for want of theſe, an handful of earth. Large 
pieces of theſe offerings were ſeen upon the tops 
of the hill. They never looked up to the ſun 
when they performed theſe ceremonies, becauſe 
they did not then worſhip that planet, but Pa- 
chacamac. 

The Incas, and the Peruvians their ſubjects, 
uſed to ſacrifice ſeveral ſorts of animals in honour 
of the ſun. They alſo offered him cocoa, corn, 
rich cloaths, and a liquor made of water and 
maize. They always preſented the laſt offering 
to the ſun in the following manner: © When 
they were very dry, they firſt fell to eating, and 
afterwards dipt the tip of their finger in the veſ- 
ſel into which the liquor was poured, and this 
being done, they lifted up their eyes to heaven 
in a very {ſubmiſſive manner; ſhook that finger 
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ranked among the immortals; to all ſuch things | 


on which the drop hung, and offered it to the || 
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ſun as an acknowledgement for his goodneſs in 
providing drink for them. At the ſame time 
they gave two or three kiſſes to the air; and this 
oblation being made, they all drank as they 
thought proper. Every time they entered into, 
their temples, the chief man in the company laid 
his hand on one of his eye-brows, and whether 
he tore off any of the hairs from thence or not, 
he blew it into the air before the idol, as a mark 
of its being an oblation.” They paid the ſame 
adoration to trees, and to all ſuch things as they 
imagined a divine virtue had made ſacred and 
religious. Fab 

The Peruvians paid a kind of worſhip to the 
city of Cuſco, becauſe of its being founded by 
Mango-capac, and we ſhall obſerve, that heathen - 
Rome had antiently the ſame reverence paid to 
it by its inhabitants. At Cuſco was that won- 
derful temple of the ſun, the beauty and riches 
whereof ſurpaſſed imagination, we ſhall tran- 
ſcribe the deſcription which the Inca Garcilafſo 
has given us thereof, His words are as follows: 
The high altar of this pompous edifice ſtood eaſt- 
ward, and the roof, which was made of timber, 
and very thick, was thatched over, they havin 
no tile or brick among them. The four walls of 
the temple, to conſider them from the top down- 
wards, were all covered over with plates of gold. 
On the high altar was made the figure of the 
ſun, which was alſo repreſented on a gold plate, 


twice as thick as thoſe above-mentioned. This 


figure, which was made of one continued piece, 
was repreſented with a round face, ſurrounded 
with rays and flames, in the ſame manner as our 
painters uſually draw it. It was of ſo prodigious 
a breadth, that it almoſt covered one ſide of the 
wall, on which nothing was repreſented but that 
idol; the reaſon of which was, becauſe this was 
the only one thoſe Indians had, either in that, or 
any other temple ; nor did they worſhip any other 
deity than the fun, whatever ſome writers may 
affirm to the contrary. | 

On each ſide of the image of the ſun, the ſeve- 
ral bodies of their deceaſed monarchs were 
ranged in order, according to the courſe of their 
reſpective reigns, and ſo embalmed, the manner 
of which was a ſecret, that they ſeemed to be 
alive. They were ſeated on thrones of gold, 
raiſed on plates of the ſame metal, with their 
faces looking towards the bottom of the temple ; 
but Huana-capac, the beſt beloved of all the 
ſun's children, had the peculiar advantage above 
the reſt, of being placed directly oppoſite to the 
image of that planet; and that becauſe of his 
having merited adoration during his life-time, 
and for having practiſed the moſt exalted virtues, - 
and diſcovered qualities worthy the greateſt 
monarch, from his very infancy. But upon the 
coming of the Spaniards, the Indians hid thoſe 
bodies with the reſt of the treaſure; and not- 
withſtanding the ſtricteſt ſearch has been made 
after them, they are not yet found. 

This temple had ſeveral gates, which were all 
covered over with plates of gold, the chief of 
which looked towards the north, as it ſtill does 
to this day. Moreover, round the walls of this 
temple was a plate of gold, in the ſhape of a 
crown or garland, and above an ell broad. On 
one ſide of the temple was a cloiſter, built in a 

| wr quadrangular 
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quadrangular form, and In its higheſt Encloſure a 
garland of pure gold, an ell broad, like the above- 
mentioned. Round this cloiſter were five great 


ſquare pavillions, or houſes, covered over 1n the 
ſhape F# a pyramid. The firſt was built for the 
habitation of the moon, the ſun's wife, and ſtood 
the neareſt to the great chapel of the temple z the 
doors and encloſures of it were covered with ſil- 
ver plates, its white colour denoting that it was 
the apartment allotted to the moon, whoſe figure 
was painted like that of the ſun, but with this 
difference, that it ſtood upon a ſilver plate, and 
was repreſented with a woman's face. It was here 
theſe idolators came and offered up their prayers 
to the moon, whom they imagined to be ſiſter and 
wife to the ſun, the mother of their Incas, and of 
their whole poſterity. In quality of this laſt, they 
ave her the name of Mama Quilca, or Mother 
ls. but without offering any ſacrifices to her 
as to the ſun. On both ſides of this figure were 
the bodies of their deceaſed queens, ranged in or- 
der, according to their antiquity. Mama Oello, 
mother to Huaya-capac, had her face turned 
towards the moon, and from a peculiar advan- 
tage, was placed above the reſt, becauſe of her 
being the mother of ſo worthy a ſon. 
Next to the manſion of the moon, was that 


| 


of Venus, the Pleiades, and thoſe of all the other 


ſtars. They a 
planet Venus, by which her long and curled hair 
was ſignified. Venus was moreover greatly ho- 
noured, becauſe they fancied her to be the ſun's 
page, ſaying, that ſhe ſometimes went before, and 
at other times behind him. They alſo paid great 
reverence to the Pleiades, becauſe of their won- 
derful diſpoſition, and their appearing to be all 
equal in magnitude. The others in general were 
called the moon's waiting-maids, and for this rea- 
ſon they have an apartment aſſigned them near 
their lady, in order to be at hand whenever ſhe 
wants them, becauſe they imagined that the 
ſtars were fixed in the ſky, for the ſervice of the 
moon, and not that of the ſun, ſince they are 
viſible in the night only, This apartment and its 
2 gare, were covered over with plates of 

lver, like that of the moon, and its roof ſeemed 
to repreſent the ſky, being adorned with ſtars 
of different magnitudes. The third apartment 
next this laſt was ſacred to thunder and light- 
ening. : | 

The two laſt were not conſidered as gods, 
but as the ſun's lacquies, and they had the ſame 
idea of them, as the antient Heathens had of 
thunder, which they looked upon as an inſtru- 
ment of Jupiter's vengeance. For this reaſon, their 
Incas aſſigned an apartment, ceiled with gold, to 
thunder and lightening, which they fancied were 
the ſun's dameſtics, and conſequently reſide in 
his houſe ; and they did not repreſent either of 
theſe images in relievo, or on a flat ſurface, and 
that becauſe they could not copy them from the 
life, they chiefly ſtudying nature in all their 
images; but they honoured them under the name 
of Yllapa. The Spaniſh writers have not yet 
found out the ſignification of this word; for ſome 
of theſe have endeavoured to draw a parallel be- 
tween their idolatry and our holy religion, in 
this reſpe&t; but they have been prodigiouſly 
miſtaken in it, as well as in ſeveral other particu- 

2 | 


gave the name of Chaſca to the 
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lars, wherein they have ſought, though with leſs 
foundation, for ſymbols, or ſigns of the bleſſed 
trinity, by giving ſuch an explication as they 
thought proper, to the names of the country, and 
aſcribing a belief to the Indians which they ne- 
ver had, as has been already ſhewn in another 
place. pp 

The fourth apartment was ſacred to the rain. 
bow, becauſe they found that it owed its birth to 
the ſun. This apartment was all enriched with 
gold, and the rainbow was repreſented after the 
life, on plates of this metal, with all its variety of 
colours, on one of the faces of the building, and 
this phænomenon was drawn ſo prodigious large, 
that it reached from one wall to the other. They 
called it Cuychu, and had it in very great ve- 
neration; and whenever it appeared in the air, 
they immediately ſhut their mouths, and pur their 
hands upon it, imagining that were they to open 
it ever ſo little, their teeth would infallibly rot. 


The fifth and laſt apartment was that of the 
high-prieſt, and of the other prieſts, who admi- 
niſtered in the temple, and who were all obliged 
to be of the royal blood of the Incas. This 
apartment, enriched like the reſt, with gold from 
top to bottom, was not uſed either for eating or 
fleeping, but as an apartment for giving audi- 
ence, and to conſult about ſuch ſacrifices and 
other things as related to the ſervice of the 
temple. | 

We muſt not omit a very remarkable circum- 
ſtance, which is, that in the temple of Cuſco, 
there were the ſeveral gods of thoſe nations whom 
the Incas had conquered, Theſe were there ſerved 
and adored in the preſence of the ſun, but their 
worſhip was conditional. They were firſt obliged 
to worſhip that planet in quality of the great 
god, upon which conſideration, they were per- 
mitted to ſerve the other deities; and ſuch was 
the ſtate policy of the Incas, who did not make 
a dreadful havock of men's conſciences, by terri- 
tying them with ſword and halter. On the con- 
trary, they were of opinion, that ſome regard 
ought-to be paid to the religion of a vanquiſhed 
people, and juſtly perceived that it would inſenſi- 
bly die away at the ſight of a worſhip, which, as 
it was leſs abſurd, was at the ſame time ſupported 
by the royal authority; nor were they miſtaken 
in their conjectures, for the worſhip of the ſun 
was more and more received, and would have 


rooted out that -of their ſtrange gods, had 
not the empire of the Incas been deſtroyed 
by the Spaniards. But we ſhall drop theſe re- 
flections, and leave the reader to draw ſuch con- 
cluſions as he ſhall judge proper, from what has 
been already mentioned. We ſhall not deſcribe 
the pompous temple at Titicaca, but refer 
the reader to their other ceremonies. This was 
one of the moſt ſolemn ceremonies of the great 
feaſt of that planet, which was kept in Jure, 
and is a proof of what we before advanced, viz. 
that Pachacamac was one of the attributes of the 
ſun, that reſplendant fire, which was antiently 
worſhipped by the Perſians and Chaldeans. The 
Peruvians aſſerted, that in this ſolemn feaſt they 
particularly worſhipped the father of light, as be- 
ing the ſole, ſupreme, and univerſal god, whole 
light and virtue gave birth and nouriſhment to all 


| worldly beings. They alſo 


ſolemnized it as 
a public 
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a public acknowledgement that the ſun was 
the father of the firſt Inca, and of all his poſte- 


rity. | 

The feſtival opened with ſacrifices, and they ſaid, 
it was not lawful to uſe any fire in thoſe ſacri- 
fices, but that which was preſented them by the 
ſun's own hand ; for this purpoſe they made uſe 
of a great bracelet, called Chipana, like thoſe 
which the Incas wore on their left wriſts, with 
this difference, that that which was worn by their 
chief prieſt was larger than the reſt. They had 
inſtead of a medal, a concave veſſel, about the 
bigneſs of half an orange, very ſmooth and 
glittering. This they placed directly oppoſite 
to the ſun, and in a certain point where the rays 
which ſhot from the veſſel were all collected: 
and applied to it, inſtead of a match, a little 
cotton lint, which immediately took fire from a 
natural effect. With this fire thus lighted, and 
given by the hand of the ſun, they uſed to burn 
their victims, and roaſt all the fleſh which they 
eat that day. 

After that, they took ſome of the ſame fire, 
carried it to the temple of the ſun, and the 
houſe of the virgins elect, and there it was pre- 
ſerved all the year; and its going out was con- 
ſidered as a very unlucky omen. In caſe the 
ſun happened not to ſhine out the eve before 
the feſtival, on which day every thing was pre- 
pared for the ſacrifice that was to be made on the 
morrow, and conſequently if there were no poſſi- 
bility of getting fire that way, they then took 
two little ſticks, about as thick as one's thumb, 
and half an ell in length, made of a wood called 
Vyaca, very like cinnamon, and theſe, by being 
rubbed together very hard, had ſeveral ſparks of 
fire drawn out of them which ſet fire to the 
match. Notwithſtanding that this was a very 
good way of ſtriking fire, they nevertheleſs, 
when neceſſity forced them to uſe it in the ſacri- 
fices which were made on their feſtivals, diſco- 
vered a deep affliction, and looked upon it as a 
very ill omen, ſaying, that the ſun mult neceſ- 
ſarily be very angry with them, ſince he refu- 
ſed to give them fire with his hand. 

The chief captains of the empire, and the Cu- 
racas, or Caciques, always aſſiſted at this feſti- 
val: Theſe, when they were prevented from ad- 
miniſtering at it in perſon, either by very ur- 
gent affairs, or extreme old age, uſed always to 
ſend their ſons or brothers, accompanied with 
the nobleſt of their relations, as their proxies. 
The Inca, in quality of ſon to the glorious planet 
of the day, always opened the feſtival ; nor 
could he be prevented —_ ſo doing, unleſs war 
called him another way, or he was obliged to make 
a progreſs through his empire. All the nobility of 
the Empire went in proceſſion to preſent their 
oblations to the ſun, and the Curacas appeared 
in a moſt ſplendid, but very whimſical dreſs. 
Some of theſe had robes, adorned with gold 
and ſilver plates, and garlands of the ſame 
7 their caps, and others were dreſſed in lions 

ins. | 
After theſe there advanced others, whom, 
with regard to their dreſs, we ſhall take the 
liberty of comparing to angels, they wearing the 
wings of a bird, to which they gave the name of 
Cuntur. Theſe wings were ſpeckled black and 
white, and ſixteen foot long from end to end, 
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and thoſe who adorned themſelves with the fea- 
thers of theſe birds, did it purely to ſhew they 
were deſcended from them. The Yuncas uſed 
to diſguiſe themſelves with certain frightful 
maſks, by which means they made the moſt 
hideous figures that fancy could poſlibly paint, 
To ſee the apiſh tricks and diſtortions they made 
in thoſe aſſemblies, one would have taken them 
for mad men; and to make themſelves appear 
more completely ſo, they uſed to make a con- 
fuſed noiſe of diſſonant inſtruments, ſuch as 
flutes and drums, holding torn ſkins in their 
hands, and with theſe they uſed to play a thou- 
ſand filly tricks. After theſe Curacas there 
advanced others dreſſed in a different manner, 
and each nation carried the weapons uſed by 
them in war, ſuch as bows, arrows, lances, Jave- 
lins, long and ſhort hatchets, to fight either with 
one or both hands. 

There were others alſo who wore ornaments, 
on which were repreſented the glorious. actions 
they had performed in honour of the ſun, and of 
their Incas ; and others again were attended by 
a great train of ſervants, who played on atables, 
and blew on, the trumpet. In a word, every na- 
tion appeared there in as much pomp and ſplen- 
dor, and with as great a train of domeſtics as 
they could poſſibly procure; they all endeavour- 
ing to rival their neighbours in grandeur and 
magnificence. They always prepared themſelves 
for the ſolemnity of this feſtival by a moſt ſtrict 
faſt, eating nothing every third day but a little 
white raw maize, with certain herbs called Chu- 
cam, nor ever drank any other liquor but water. 
During this time, they abſtained from all com- 
merce with their wives, nor were fires made in 
any part of the city. 

After this faſt, on the eve of the feaſt of the 
ſun, the Inca prieſts, whoſe office it was to per- 
form that ſacrifice, ſpent the night in getting 
ready the ſheep and lambs which were to be ſa- 
crificed ; and they alſo prepared the victuals and 
drink that were to be preſented as an oblation to 
the ſun ; Theſe ſeveral affairs were ſettled, after 
they had firſt taken a pretty exact account of the 
number of the people who were aſſembled at the 
feſtival ; for not only the Curacas, the ambaſſa- 
dors, their relations, their domeſtics and ſubjects, 
partook of theſe oblations, but likewiſe all the 
nations in general who were preſent at the ſo- 
lemnity. On the ſame night, the women of the 
ſun were employed in kneading a kind of dough 
called Cancu ; and this they made in little round 
loaves, about the bigneſs of an apple. We are 
to obſerve, that theſe Indians never made their 
corn into bread except at this ſolemn feaſt, and 
another called Citua, and then they never eat 
more than two or three pieces of it; for their 
common bread was called Gara, which was a 
kind of pulſe; and the corn of which it was 
made was either baked or parched. None but 
ſuch choſen virgins as had devoted themſelves to 
the ſun, in order to be his wives, were permitted 
to knead the dough of which that bread was 
made, particularly that which was eaten by the 
Incas and thoſe of the royal blood, or to prepare 
the other viands which were to be eaten on that 
feaſt ; becauſe on that day, the ſun's children 
did not eat their father, but rather thEſun gave a 
banquet to his children. The common people 

were 
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were waited upon by a numberleſs multitude of 
other women, who prepared their victuals, and 
took a vaſt deal of care in working up the bread 
which was made for their uſe, and was always of 
the fineſt flour. They were not allowed to eat 
any of it — on this ſolemn day, which was 
the greateſt of all their feſtivals, for they thought 
this Dread to be of a very ſacred nature. 

On the molt ſolemn day of the feaſt, the Inca 
appeared in public, accompanied with his rela- 
tions, when he went with all his train to the great 
ſquare 'in Cuſco, and there waited bare-footed 
till ſuch time as the ſun ſhould riſe, during which 
he looked attentively towards the eaſt. The 
moment he ſaw it appear upon the horizon, he 
fell proſtrate on his knees, and opening his arms 
directly oppoſite to his face, kifſed the air: The 
Curacas and other nobles of the empire ſtood at 
ſome diſtance, and worſhipped the ſun in imita- 
tion of the Inca, and the princes of the blood. 
Then the Inca roſe up, the reſt continuing ſtill 
upon their knees, and took two great golden 
vaſes, filled with drink, and at the ſame time, he, 
in quality of chief of the houſe of the ſun, lifted 
up one of thoſe vaſes, and ſhewing it to the ſun, 
invited him to drink. The Peruvians were per- 
ſuaded that this planet pledged the Inca and all 
the princes of the blood. 

After the Inca had invited the ſun to drink in 
this manner, he poured all the liquor that was in 
the veſſel dedicated to the ſun, which he held in his 
right hand, into a golden tub with ears, whence the 
drink diffuſed itſelf as from a ſpring into a pipe 
that was curiouſly wrought, and which reached 
from the great ſquare to the houſe of the ſun. 
When that was done, he drank a little of it, as. 
his portion, out of the veſſel which he held in 
his left hand, and at the ſame time the reſt was 
divided among the Incas, by a little gold or ſilver 
veſſel which each of them had brought with him. 
In this manner they inſenſibly emptied the Inca's 
veſſel, the liquor whereof, according to them, 
was ſanctified by his hand, or that of the ſun, 
whoſe virtue is communicated to them. All thoſe 
of the royal blood took a draught of this liquor, 
but they gave the Curacas the drink which the 
ſun's wives had made, and not that which they 
believed to be ſanctified. 

This ceremony ended, which was no more 
than a prelude to a quatnng-bout, they marched 
in ordes to the houſe of the ſun, when all, the 
king excepted, pulled off their ſhoes and ſtock- 
ings at two hundred paces diſtance from the 
gates of the temple. Then the Inca and his re- 
lations entered it, as being the ſun's legitimate 
offspring, and proſtrated themſelves before his 
image. In the mean time, the Curacas, who 
thought themſelves unworthy of entering his 
temple, becauſe they were not related to him, 
ſtood without in a great court which was before 
the gate; and the very moment the Inca had, 
with his own hand offered the golden veſſel, with 
which he had performed the ceremony, the reſt 
gave theirs to thoſe Inca prieſts, who had been 
nominated and dedicated to the ſervice of the 
ſon; for they only were allowed to execute that 
office, and not even thoſe who were related to 
the ſun, unleſs they were of the prieſthood. When 
the ſacrificers had offered the veſlels of the Inca, 
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they went all to the door, to receive thoſe of the 
Curacas, who all walked according to their re- 
ſpective ranks, and in the order of time they had 

been reduced under the empire of Incas. Beſides 

their veſſels they allo preſented to the ſun ſeveral 

gold and ſilver pieces, repreſenting in miniature, 

but very naturally, various kinds of animals, as 
ſheep, lambs, lizards, toads, adders, foxes, tygers, 
lions, birds of all kinds, and every thing that 

grew 1n their reſpective provinces. 

The offering being ended, each of them re- 
turned 1n order to his place, and at the ſame time 
the Inca prieſts were ſeen advancing forward with 
a great number of lambs, barren ewes of all co- 
lours, for they are naturally ſpeckled in this man- 
ner, like the Spaniſh ' horſes. Out of all theſe 
beaſts, which belonged to the ſun, they took a 
black lamb; the Indians making choice of that 
colour preferably to any other, particularly in 
their ſacrifices ; becauſe, according to them, it 
had ſomething divine in it. To this they added, 
that a black beaſt was generally ſo all over the 
body, whereas a white one has generally a black 
ſpot upon its ſnout, which they looked upon as a 
blemiſh, and for this reaſon their kings were ge- 
nerally dreſſed in black, and their mourning ha- 
bits were of a mouſe-colour. 

The firſt ſacrifice which they made of a black 
lamb, was in order to obtain happy or unhappy 
preſages of the ſolemnity of their feaſt ; for theſe 
people in every important action, whether in 
peace or war, always facrificed a lamb, when they 
took out its heart and lights, in order thereby to 
judge whether or no their oblation would be 
agreeable to the ſun; if the war in which they 
were going to be engaged, would be happy or 
unſucceſstul, and whether the earth would yield 
an abundance of fruits that year. But we are to 
obſerve, that they always ſacrificed different ani- 
mals, according to the nature of the preſages 
which they were deſirous of obtaining by that 
means, as lambs, ſheep, barren ewes ; for they 
never killed any but what were ſo, nor eat their 
fleſh till ſuch time as they were paſt bringing 
forth young. In theſe ſacrifices, they took the 
lamb or ſheep which they had marked out for 
ſlaughter, with his head turned eaſtward, without 
tying his feet together ; but three or tour men 
held him with all their ſtrength, to prevent his 
ſtirring. They then ripped up its left fide, the 
beaſt being ſtill alive, and thruſting in their 
hands, took from thence the heart, the lights, 
and all the reſt of the harſlet, which they were 
obliged to pull out entire, without tearing the 
leaſt part of it. | 

They were as ſuperſtitious at leaſt as the 
Greeks and the Romans in inſpecting the intrails 
of their victims, and this is manifeſt from that 
paſſage of the hiſtory of the Incas above cited. 
When the lights, after being juſt taken out, were 
found ſtill panting, it was looked upon to be ſo 
happy an omen, that all other preſages were con- 


| ſidered as indifferent or of no conſequence; be- 
| cauſe, ſaid they, this alone ſufficed to make them 


propitious, how unhappy ſoever they might be. 
After they had taken out the harſlet, they blew 
up the bladder with their breath, then tied it up 
at the end, or ſqueezed it cloſe with their hands, 


obſerving at the ſame time how the paſſages, 


through 


through which the air enters into the lungs, and 
the ſmall veins which are generally found there, 
were ſwelled; becauſe the more they were in- 
flated, the more the omen was propitious. They 
alſo obſerved ſeveral other particulars, which it 
would be a difficult matter for us to relate. 

They looked upon it as an ill omen, if while 
they were ripping up the beaſt's fide, it roſe up 
and eſcaped out of the hands of thoſe who held it 
down, and they alſo looked upon it as ill boding, 
if the bladder, which generally joins to the harſlet, 
happened to break, and had thereby prevented 
the taking it out entire; or if the lights were 
' torn, or the heart putrified, and ſo on. 

The ſacrifices concluded with a feaſt of the ſa- 
crificed- victim; this they diſtributed among all 
perſons who were preſent at this ſolemnity, viz. 
to the Incas, and afterwards to the Curacas, and 
their train, according to their reſpective ranks. 
After they had been thus ſerved up with meat, 
bread, which Garcilaſſo calls Cancu, was given 
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them. They were then ſerved in other kinds of 
victuals, all which they uſed to eat without drink- 
ing; the Peruvians not being allowed to drink 


at meals. They never drank till theſe were over, 
but then they would drink as copiouſly as any of 


the European nations. 

They alſo had other feſtivals, and that to which 
Garcilaſſo gives the name of Citu, was very re- 
markable, and might be looked upon as a gene- 
ral luſtration or purging by ſacrifice. The de- 
ſign of this luſtration was, to cleanſe the ſoul 
from thoſe pollutions which it contracts with the 
human body, and to preſerve the latter from the 
diſeaſes to which it is expoſed. Theſe people al- 
ways prepared themſelves for it by faſting, were 
obliged to abſtain from all commerce with wo- 
men, and faſt for twenty-four hours. The Pe- 
ruvians, the night after the feaſt, uſed to knead 
pieces, or balls of Cancu, in a very devout man- 
ner; laid them in earthen kettles, and parboiled 
them till ſuch time as the Cancu was collected 
into one great lump. Of this they made two 
ſorts, one was mixed with blood, which they drew 
from between the eye-brows and noſtrils of 
young children. All thoſe who had faſted, waſhed 
their bodies before day-break, and afterwards 
rubbed their heads, their faces, their ſtomachs, 
ſhoulders, arms, and thighs, with the above- 
mentioned dough, in order, ſaid they, by this 
purification, to drive away diſeaſes and all kinds 
of infirmities. The purification being ended, 
the oldeſt perſon of the higheſt quality in each 
family, took ſome of the above-mentioned dough, 
rubbed the door of his houſe with it, and left it 
ſticking, to ſhew that his houſe was purified. 
The high-prieſt performed the ſame ceremony in 
the palace, and in the temple of the ſun, - whilſt 
his ſubalterns or deputies purified the chapels and 
other ſacred places. The moment the ſun began 
to appear, they began worſhipping it, and an 
Inca of the royal family preſented himſelf in the 
great ſquare at Cuſco, magnificently robed, hav- 
ing a lance in his hand, adorned with feathers of 
various colours, and enriched with a great num- 
ber of gold rings; which lance was alſo uſed for 
2 ſtandard in war time. This Inca went and 
Joined himſelf to four others, who likewiſe were 
armed * lances, which he touched with his 
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own; and this was a kind of conſecration, He 


then declared, that the ſun had made choice of 


them to drive away diſeaſes and infirmities ; upon 
which theſe four miniſters of the ſun immedi- 
ately ſet out to execute their orders : They then 
viſited the ſeveral quarters or diſtricts, upon 
which occaſion every body came out of their 
houſes, ſhook their garments, and rubbed their 
heads, faces, arms, and thighs. Such were the 
ceremonies which they thought purified them ; 
and the whole was accompanied with great ac- 
clamations of Joy: The miniſters of the ſun 
took away thoſe evils which the people had juſt 
got rid of, and drove them to five or fix leagues 
diſtance from the city. a 

The night following, the above- mentioned 
Incas ran up and down with ſtraw torches, after 
which they came out of the city, and this noc- 
turnal luſtration was of ſervice in driving out 
thoſe evils to which the people are epa in 
the night time, as that of the lances had been 
ſerviceable in repelling thoſe of the day. They 
threw into the river in which the people had 
waſhed themſelves, thoſe half burnt torches, and 
whenever any pieces of them were found by the 
water-ſide, they would run away from them as 
if they had been infected with the plague. Theſe 
feaſts concluded with rejoicings, intermixed with 
prayers, thanks, and ſacrifices to the ſun. 

But this account we have given of the Reli- 
gion of theſe people, is only conſiſtent with what 
ſtate they were in when the Spaniards firſt invaded 
them. For before that time, there were many 
other religious ſentiments embraced, and there- 
fore in this article we ſhall only give a tranſient 
account of thoſe nations whoſe idolatry the Incas 
deſtroyed in order to eſtabliſh their own. Thoſe 
of the valley of Rimac, afterwards called Lima, 
worſhipped the idol Rimac under the figure of a 
man, who anſwered ſuch queſtions as were made 
it, like the antient oracles of Greece. Rimac is 
as much as to ſay, He who ſpeaks, and this idol 
was lodged in a very magnificent temple, which, 
however, was not ſo pompous as that of Pacha- 
camac. 

They alſo worſhipped Pachacamac, but offered 
no victims to his honour; and ſo great was the 
veneration they bore him, that they did not dare 
to once caſt their eyes up to him. Their kings 
and prieſts always walked backwards whenever 
they entered his temple, and came out of it in 
the ſame manner, without ſo much as once lift- 
ing up their eyes towards the idol. 

The Antis, a people who inhabit towards the 
mountains of Peru, worſhipped tygers and ad- 
ders, and alſo the herb Coca. They put all 
their captives to death without the leaſt mercy, 
but with this difference, that a priſoner of no 
diſtinction was immediately put to death, whereas 
a man who was thought worthy of that fatal ho- 
nour, was ſacrificed with great ſolemnity; for 
which purpoſe he was ſtripped naked, then they 
tied him to a great ſtake, and afterwards ſlaſhed 


his whole body with knives and razors, made of 
a flint ſtone, ground very ſharp. They did not 
immediately tear him to pieces, but firſt cut the 
Aeſh from off the moſt brawny parts, ſuch as the 
calves of the legs, the thighs and buttocks, 
after which, their men, women, and children 

A ſmeared 
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ſmeared themſelves with the blood of theſe un- 


happy wretches, and devoured them before they 
were dead. The women uſed to rub the tip of 
their breaſts with their blood, and afterwards 

ave their children the blood of their enemies to 
Pick, mixed with the milk which nature had 
given them for the ſuſtenance of thoſe little 
creatures. Theſe inhuman wretches called this 
bloody execution a religious ceremony, and 
ranked all ſuch as had ſuffered death with cou- 
rage, or rather with a ſavage bravery, in the 
number of their gods, and lodged them under 
the huts on the tops of their mountains; but 
ſuch as ſunk under the violence of their tortures 
were thrown among the carrion. 

The ſavages of the province of Manta wor- 
ſhipped the ſea, fiſhes, tygers, lions, and ſeveral 
other wild beaſts, as alſo an emerald of a pro- 
digious ſize, which they uſed to expoſe to public 
view in their ſolemn feſtivals. They uled to flay 
their priſoners of war, and after having ſtuffed 
their ſkins with earth and aſhes, hung them up 
as trophies on the gates of the temples of their 


idols. 
theſe abſurdities, ſince they would only tire the 


reader. 
They relate, that a man of extraordinary 


_ ©», ſhape, whoſe name was Choun, and whole body 


had neither bones nor muſcles, came from the 
north into their country; that he levelled moun- 
tains, filled up vallies, and opened himſelf a 
paſſage through the moſt inacceſſable * 
This Choun created the firſt inhabitants of Peru, 
iving them the herbs and wild fruits of the 
field for their ſuſtenance. They alſo relate, that 
this firſt founder of Peru, having been 1njured 
by ſome ſavages who inhabited the plains, 
changed part of the ground, which before had 
been very fruitful, into ſand, forbid the rain to 
fall, and dried up the plants: But that being af- 
terwards moved with compaſſion, he opened the 
ſprings, and ſuffered the rivers to flow; and this 
Choun was worſhipped as a god, till ſuch time 
as Pachacamac came from the ſouth. 
Choun diſappeared after the arrival of Pacha- 
camac, who was much mightier, and metamor- 
hoſed all the men whom Choun had created, 
into wild beaſts. The Peruvians had ſome know- 
ledge of the flood; but as it would be a difficult 


matter to draw any thing accurate from the 


account they given of it, we ſhall not take 
any notice here of the great veneration they paid 
to the rainbow; their ſuperſtitious opinions con- 
cerning comets; the 8 which they drew 
from dreams; nor of the opinion they had that 
the ſun at his ſetting uſed to plunge himſelf into 
the ocean, where it loſt its light and heat, both 
which it recovered after having paſſed under the 
earth, which they placed on the ſurface of the 


waters, and that it afterwards roſe in the morn- 


ing through the gates of the eaſt. Hence we 
may judge of the nature of the human mind, 
when uninformed of certain things, and whether 
the people of all countries are not diſpoſed to re- 
ceive the ſame impreſſions of ſuperſtition. 
Indeed, there 1s great difficulty in getting 
quit of ſuperſtition, after a perſon has arrived at 
years of maturity; for a long perſuaſion of the 
truth of any thing ſinks deep into the mind; and 


We ſhall wave a farther deſcription of 
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to uſe the old proverb, * Cuſtom becomes ſe. 
« cond nature.” In all addreſſes to people to 


induce them to leave ſuperſtition, and embrace 


the truth, we ought to be extremely cautious; 
for thoſe who are too precipitate in attacking 
prejudices, generally run thoſe whom they at- 
tempt to convert into a diſbelief of every thing, 
which commonly lays the foundation of Deiſm. 
We ſhall conclude this article of their religion 
with the notion they had of eclipſes. Whenever 
the ſun was eclipſed, they imagined he was angr 
with them, and looked on the diſorder, which, 
ſaid they, appeared in his countenance, as a ma- 
niteſt proof of it. When the moon was eclipſed 
they fancied it was ſick ; and when total, that it 
would infallibly die; that then it would fall from 
the ſky, that all would be deſtroyed, and the 
world be at an end. In order to prevent theſe 
misfortunes, they, the moment the eclipſe began, 
made a prodigious noiſe with horns, trumpets, 
and drums. They tied dogs to trees, and whip- 
ped them unmercifully, in order to make them 
bark ſo very loud, that the moon, whom they 
thought was now fallen in a ſwoon through the 
violence of pain, and who loved thoſe creatures, 
becauſe of the ſignal ſervices they had formerly 
done her, was forced to awaken at their cries, 
None but the Incas, who were of the royal 
family, were admitted to be prieſts of the ſun ; 
but thoſe who were Incas by a ſpecial grant, that 
is, had been raiſed to that honour for their me- 
rit, were allowed to officiate in the inferior ſer- 
vices of religious worſhip. We have already 
mentioned the ſacrifices which the prieſts made 
to the ſun, to which we will now add, that they 
did not always ſacrifice in the ſame place, but 
frequently in the court of the temple of the 
ſun ; but that the ſacrifices of the chief feaſt of 
the ſun were performed in the great ſquare at 
Cuſco : The prieſts were obliged to enter the 
temple of the ſun bare-footed and bare-legged. 
They always choſe one of the king's uncles 
or brothers for the ſovereign pontiff, in default 
of which they were obliged to elect a legitimate 
relation of his. The prieſts had no habit pecu- 
liar to their order, but in all thoſe provinces 
where the ſun had a great number of temples, 
none but the natives, and ſuch as were related to 
the chief man of each province, were allowed 
to exerciſe that religious employment. The chief 


prieſt, who was ſomething hke a biſhop among 


them, was obliged to be an Inca, And in order 
that they might conform themſelves to their me- 
tropolitan in their ſacrifices and-ceremonies, their 
Incas were always elected as ſuperiors in times of 
peace and war ; but they did not remove the na- 
tives to prevent their having any room to ſay they 
were deſpiſed, or treated in an arbitrary manner. 
The chief prieſt told the people the things he had 
conſulted the ſun about, and what the latter had 
commanded him to declare to them, according 
to the doctrine of their religion. In a word, he 
declared thoſe things to them which he had diſ- 
covered by auguries, ſacrifices, and ſuch like ſu- 
perſtitions as prevailed among them; and they 
give their prieſts a name which ſignifies to gueſs 
or divine. 

There were ſeveral apartments in the houſe of 


the ſun, appropriated to the prieſts and domeſtics, 


who 
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who were all, as we have before obſerved, Incas 
by ſpecial grant : For no Indian, though of ever 
ſo great quality, was allowed to enter into it, un- 
leſs he was an Inca; neither were the ladies ſuf- 
fered to go into it, not even the kings wives or 
daughters. The prieſts adminiſtered in the 
temple in their turns weekly, which they con- 
ſulted by the quarters of the moon, during which 
they abſtained from all commerce with their 
wives, and continued in the temple day and 
night. All the time that the prieſts and miniſ- 
ters of the religion of the, Incas were perform- 
ing their reſpective functions in the temples, in 
which they adminiſtered weekly, as was before 
obſerved, they were maintained out of the reve- 
nues of the ſun. This was the name they gave 
to the produce of certain lands, which they gave 
to that planet as his demeſnes or inheritance, 
which generally include about a third part of the 
lands of each province. | 

Theſe people had alſo nuns among them, who 
devoted a perpetual virginity to the ſun. They 
were ſo very ſcrupulous upon this head, that they 
always made choice of girls under eight years of 
age, to prevent their being impoſed upon. They 
were particularly cautious.with regard to thoſe 
virgins of the religious houſe at Cuſco, they 
being deſigned for the ſun's wives ; for which 
reaſon none were admitted into that convent but 
the daughters of the Incas of the blood-royal, 
which was not mixed with that of ſtrangers. 
The moſt antient among theſe were choſen as ab- 
beſſes. Theſe had the direction of the younger; 
taught them all kind of needle-works, inſtructed 
them in divine ſervice, and had an eye to their 
infirmities : Their confinement was ſo cloſe, that 
they never had an opportunity of ſeeing either 
men or women ; nor had they either turning-box, 
or parlour in their convent, 

We are aſſured that theſe injunctions were ob- 
ſerved with the utmoſt exactneſs, and that the 
law by which thoſe who broke the vow they had 
made to the ſun their huſband was puniſhed, 
was inexpreſſibly rigorous. Garcilaſſo ſays as 
follows upon that head. If among ſo great a 
number of religious, any one of them ſhould 
happen to violate her chaſtity, there was a law, 
by which it was enacted, that the nun ſo offend- 
ing ſhould be buried alive, and her gallant 
hanged, But becauſe the putting to death of 
one man only, was thought vaſtly diſpropor- 
tionate to ſo great a crime as that of violating a 
maiden devoted to the ſun their god, and the 
father of their kings, it was moreover enacted 
by the ſame law, that not only the perſon offend- 
ing ſhould be puniſhed, but alſo his wife, his 
children, his ſervants, his relations, and all the 
inhabitants where he reſided, not excepting the 
babes who ſucked at the breaſt. For this pur- 
poſe, they razed the city and paved it with 
ſtones, by which means every part of it remained 
deſart, curſed, and excommunicated, as a teſti- 
mony of that city's having given birth to ſo de- 
teſtable a wretch : They likewiſe endeavoured 
to hinder any one from treading upon that 
ground, and even beaſts, if poſſible. This law, 
however, was never put in execution, becauſe no 
one ever happened to be guilty of this crime in 
that country, 


They had convents like thoſe of Cuſco, in all 
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the chief provinces of the empire. In theſe they 
admitted maidens of all ranks or degrees, whether 
of the royal-blood and legitimate, or baſtards 
and of foreign extraction. They ſometimes ad- 
mitted into them, which, however, was a ve 

great favour, the daughters of ſuch lords as had 
vaſlals under them, not excepting thoſe of the 
meaneſt citizens, provided they were beautiful; 
for upon that condition they were educated, in 
order to their becoming one day the daughters 
of the ſun, or the Incas miſtreſſes, and were ſu- 
perintended with as much care as the women de- 
dicated to that planet. Theſe, like the reſt, 
had young women to wait upon them, and were 


maintained at the king's expence, in quality of 


his wives. Moreover, they, as well as the vir- 
gins of the ſun, generally ſpent their time in 
ſpinning, and in making robes or gowns for the 
Inca, who always diſtributed part of them among 
his relations and the Curacas, as likewiſe 
among the moſt renowned generals, and all ſuch 
as he was deſirous of diſtinguiſhing by his favour; 
which was both looked upon as juſt and ſeemly, 
ſince thoſe habits were wrought by his own, and 
not by the ſun's wives, and were made for him- 
ſelf, and not for his father. | 

The above-mentioned women had alſo their 
Mamacunas like thoſe of Cuſco, but with this 
difference, that theſe were always legitimate 
children of the royal family, and were obliged to 
ſpend their lives in thoſe convents, to all which 
conditions the wives of the ſun were obliged to 
ſubmit; whereas in the other convents of the em- 
pire, they received maidens of all ranks and con- 
ditions, provided they were beautiful, and vir- 
gins of unſullied chaſtity; they being devoted 
to the Incas, to whom they were delivered up at 
firſt aſking; and theſe were allowed to keep them 
as their miſtreſſes, in caſe they happened to be 


|| agreeable in their eyes; and theſe convents were 


in reality ſo many ſeraglios, like thoſe of the eaſt. 
Such as attempted to violate the honour of the 
Inca's wives, were puniſhed with as much ſeve- 
rity as thoſe who debauched the virgins devoted 
to the ſun; for the law had enacted in this 
manner, becauſe the crime was equally enor- 

mous. | 
Such young women as had been once pitched 
upon for the king's miſtreſſes, and had had any 
commerce with him, were not allowed to return 
home without his leave, but attended in the pa- 
lace in quality of ladies of the bed- chamber to 
the queen, till ſuch time as they were permitted 
to return back into their own countries, where 
they received the utmoſt civilities, and were 
waited upon with a religious reſpect, becauſe the 
people of their country thought it a great honour 
to have one of the Inca's wives. As for ſuch 
nuns as were not choſen by the king for his miſ- 
treſſes, they remained in the convent, till they 
grew in years; and after the king's death, his 
miſtreſſes had the title of Mamacuna beſtowed 
upon them by his ſucceſſor, becauſe they were 
appointed governantes of his miſtreſſes, whom 
they uſed to inſtru, as a mother-in-law would 
teach her ſtep-daughters. We ſhould not have 
related theſe ſeveral particulars, which ſeem fit- 
ter for an epiſode in romance, than to embelliſh 
the religion of a people, had not the Peruvians 
conſidered every circumſtance which OR, to 
their 
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their ſovereigns, as ſo many religious rites, or 
ceremonies. 

There were ſeveral other ladies of the blood 
royal, who led a retired life in their own houſes, 


tering into any convent. If at any time they went 
abroad, it was only to viſit their neareſt female 
relations, when they were either indiſpoſed, in 
labour, about cutting off the hair of their eldeſt 
children, or about giving them a name. Theſe 
women vere ſo conſpicuous for their chaſtity, 
and the ſtrictneſs of their lives, that they were 
honoured with the peculiar title of Oello's, a 
name which was ſacred in their idolatrous reli- 
jon. 
Kate, and not diſguiſe it with a falſe varniſh ; 
for if ever the leaſt trick or artifice was diſco- 
vered in their conduct, they were either burnt 
alive, or thrown into the lion's den. A widow 
never ſtirred out of her houſe during the firſt 
year of her widowhood, and ſeldom married 
again if ſhe had no children; and if ſhe had any, 
ſhe ſpent her life in perpetual continence, and 
never entered a ſecond time into the married 
ſtate. This virtue gained them fo univerſal an 
eſteem, that ſeveral very conſiderable privileges 
were granted in their fayour; and there were 
many laws and ſtatutes, by which it was expreſsly 
enacted, that the widows lands ſhould be 
ploughed ſooner than thoſe of the Curacas, or 
even of the Incas. 
Before we conclude this article, it will be pro- 
per to take ſome notice of their confeſſions and 
the penance that followed after it. Perſuaded 
from reaſon and the convictions of conſcience, 
that the ſins of mankind do neceſſarily draw down 
evils, and the avenging arm of heaven, they 
imagined themſelves bound to expiate their 
crimes by ſacrifices and penances. There were 
confeſſors eſtabliſhed in all parts of the empire, 
who always impoſed a chaſtiſement proportion- 
able to the greatneſs of the ſin, and there were 
alſo certain women who had a ſhare in this re- 
ligious function. In the province of Collaſuio 
they employed charms for the diſcovery of fins, 
and fometimes diſcovered them by inſpecting the 
intrails of victims; for he who concealed his 
faults was beat with ſtones. They confeſſed 
themſelves on all thoſe occaſions where the di- 
vine aſſiſtance is immediately neceſſary; but the 
great and ſolemn confeſſion was made whenever 
the Inca was fick. The Inca confeſſed himſelf 
to the ſun only, after which he waſhed himſelf in 
a running ſtream, addreſſing it in theſe words: 
« Receive the ſins which I have confeſſed to the 
te ſun, and carry them into the ſea,” Their 
penances conſiſted in faſtings, oblations, with- 
drawing into the moſt deſart part of the moun- 
tains, ſcourgings, &c. And now we ſhall pro- 
ceed to the marriage ceremonies. 

We ſhall begin this part with the marriage 
of ſuch as were either nearly or diſtantly related 
to the Incas, of which Garcilaſſo gives the fol- 
lowing account. The king cauſed to aſſemble 
annually, or every two years, at a certain time, 
all the marriageable young men and maidens of 
his family, that were in Cuſco. The ſtated age 
was eighteen or twenty for the maidens, and 
twenty- four for the men; for they were never al- 
lowed to marry younger, becauſe, faid they, it 


Theſe ladies were obliged to be ſincerely | 
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and made a private vow of chaſtity without en- | 


was fitting the parties ſhould be of an age re- 
quifite for the well governing their families, ang 
affirmed that it was mere folly to diſpoſe of them 
ſooner in marriage. 

When the marriage was agreed upon, the Inca 
ſet himſelf in the midſt of them, they all ſtand- 
ing one by the other: He then called them by 
their names, after which taking them by the 
hand, he made them promiſe a mutual faith, 
which being done, he gave them into the hands 
of their parents. Then the new-married couple 
went to the houſe of the bridegroom's father, 
and the wedding was ſolemnized 2 three or four 
days or more, according as the neareſt relations 
judged proper. The young women who were 
married in this manner, were afterwards called 
the Jawful wives, or the wives given by the hand 
of the Inca; a title which was beſtowed purely 
to do them the greater honour. When the Inca 
had thus married his relations, the next day the 
miniſters appointed for that purpoſe married the 
reſt of the young men, ſons to the inhabitants of 
Cuſco, in the ſame order, according to the di- 
viſion of the ſeveral diſtricts, called Higher and 
Lower Cuſco. 

The relations furniſned the moveables or uten- 
ſils of the houſe, every one bringing ſomething; 
and this they performed very punctually among 
themſelves, and never made any ſacrifices or other 
ceremonies at the weddings. The governors 
and Curacas were, by their employments, obliged 
to marry the young men and maidens of their 
8 in the ſame manner. They were 

und to aſſiſt in perſon at thoſe weddings, or 
ſolemnize them themſelves, in quality of lords 
and fathers of their country. 

The corporations of every city were obliged 
to provide houſes for their new- married citizens, 
and the neareſt relations to furniſh them with 
moveables. They did not allow the inhabitants 
of one province or city to marry with thoſe of 
another, but were all obliged to marry among 
themſelves, and with their own relations, like the 
antient tribes of Iſrael ; which was done to pre- 
vent their nations and families from being 
blended and confounded with one another. They 
nevertheleſs excepted ſiſters. All the inhabitants 
of the ſame city, or of the ſame province, called 
themſelves relations, in caſe they were of the 
ſame nation, and ſpoke the ſame language. To 
which let us add, that they were forbid to quit 
their province or city, or to go from one diſtrict 
to another, becauſe they could not confound the 


| Decuriz which had been eſtabliſhed by the citi- 


zens; beſides, their corporations regulated the 
houſes, which they were not permitted to do 
more than once, and that only in their own diſ- 
trift, and with the conſent of their relations. 
The heir to the crown uſed to marry his own 
ſiſter, in imitation of the ſun and the firſt Inca. 
For, ſaid they, ſince the ſun took the moon his 
ſiſter to wife, and had married their two firſt 
children together, it was but reaſonable the ſame 
order ſhould be obſerved with regard to the 


| king's eldeſt children. They alſo added, that 


| 


| 


the blood of the ſun muſt not be mixed with 
that of men; that the ſucceſſion ought to de- 
volve on the heir both of the father and mother's 
ſide, and that otherwiſe he loſt his right ; for 


they were very exact with regard to the oe l 
f 
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ſon to the crown. The elder brother was lawful 
heir to the crown, and married his own ſiſter; 
but in default of an own ſiſter, he married that 
woman of the blood-royal who. was neareſt re- 
lated to him, whether ſhe was his half ſiſter, his 
couſin, his niece, or his aunt; and this ſhe-rela- 
tion might inherit the crown in default of male 
iſſue, as in Spain. In caſe the king's eldeſt ſiſter 
brought him no children, he married her ſecond 
or third ſiſter, till ſuch time as ſome were born 
to him. | 

This wife was called Coya, that is, queen or em- 

reſs, and theſe kings, beſides their lawful wifes, 
uſually kept ſeveral miſtreſſes, ſome of whom 
were aliens, and others related in the fourth de- 
gree of conſanguinity, and even beyond. They 
looked upon thoſe children which they had by 
their relations as legitimate, becauſe they were 
of their own blood; but thoſe whom the Incas 
had by the aliens, were conſidered as baſtards ; 
for notwithſtanding the reſpect that was ſhewn 
them becauſe of their royal extraction, they yet 
did not revere them as much as thoſe of the 
royal-blood : Theſe they worſhipped as gods, 
but honoured the others as men. 

Purchas relates, on the teſtimony of the Spa- 
niſh writers, that the bridegroom uſed to go to 
the houſe of his bride, and put her on the Otoia, 
a kind of ſhoe. If the bride were a virgin, the 
ſhoe was made of wool ; but if a widow, it was 
made of a kind of reed. The royal habit of the 
Incas requires a particular explication ; for which 
purpoſe we ſhall borrow the deſcription of it 
from the author of the hiſtory of the Incas. The 
Inca generally wore a kind of twiſt about his 
head, called Lauta, of about an inch wide, and 
made almoſt in a ſquare form, which went five or 


fix times round his head, with a coloured border 


that reached from one temple to the other. 

His habit was a waiſtcoat that reached down 
to the knee, called by the natives Uncu, and by 
the Spaniards Cuſina, which is not a word of the 
general language, but rather of ſome particular 
province. Inſtead of a cloke they wore a kind 
of ſurtout called Yacola. The nuns alſo made 
a kind of ſquare purſe for the Incas, which they 
wore as it were in a (ling, tied to a twilt very 
neatly wrought, and about the breadth of two 
fingers. Theſe purſes, called Chuſpa, were uſed 
only to hold the herb Cuca or Cocoa, which the 
Indians generally chew. This Cuca was not then 
ſo common as in our days; for none but the Inca 
was allowed to eat of it, his relations and certain 
Curacas excepted, to whom the king uſed to ſend 


yearly ſeveral baſkets full, by way of preſent, | 


which was looked upon as a very great favour. 

From their marriages, &c. we pals on to thoſe 
cuſtoms which relate to their children, and the edu- 
cation they gave them. The Incas always made 
great feaſts, and extraordinary rejoicings at the 
weaning. of their eldeſt children ; becauſe the 
right of ſeniority, particularly of males, was had 


in great eſteem by the Incas, and after their ex- 


ample, by all their ſubjects; but few rejoicings 
were made at the birth of their daughters or 
younger children, 

They weaned their children at two years old, 
and cut off the hair which they had brought with 
them into the world; never touching them till 
that time, * did they give them the name by 
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which they were to be called. When this cere- 
mony was to be performed, all the relations met 
together, and he who was choſe godfather firſt 
cut the child's hair with his ſciſſars, if we may 
glve that name to certain razors made of flint 
ſtone, which they employed for that purpoſe, 
the Indians being unacquainted with thoſe ſciſ- 
ſars uſed among us. After the godfather, the 
reſt cut off ſome of the child's hair in their turn, 
according to their age and quality ; which done, 
they all agreed upon giving it a name, and then 
offered it their ſeveral gifts; ſome giving clothes, 
others cattle, others weapons of ſeveral kinds, 
and others gold and ſilver drinking veſſels, which, 
however, were preſented to none but thoſe of the 
royal extraction, for the common ſort of people 
were not allowed to uſe them, unleſs by a ſpecial 
grant. | 

The preſents being made, they all drank co- 
piouſly, otherwiſe the feſtival would have been 
goud for nought, and danced and ſung till night, 

This laſted for three or four days, according to 
the quality of the child's relations. They ob- 
lerved almoſt the ſame ceremony at the weanin 
of the heir to the crown, and alſo cut off his 
hair, if we except that this was a royal ſolemnity, 
and that the high prieſt of the ſun was always 
choſen for his godfather. On this occaſion all 
the Curacas of the kingdom aſſiſted perſonally, 
or by their ambaſſadors, at the ſolemnity, which 
held for twenty days together, and made rich 
preſents to the prince, ſuch as gold, filver, pre- 
cious ſtones, and the moſt valuable things of 
their reſpective provinces. 

As ſubjects love to imitate their princes, the 
Curacas, and 1n general all thoſe of Peru, made 
likewiſe great rejoicings on theſe occaſions, ac- 
cording to their rank and quality ; and this was 
one of their moſt ſolemn feſtivals. They were 
extremely careful not to bring up their children 
too tenderly, and this was generally obſerved from 
the king to the beggar. The moment the child 
was born, it was waſhed with cold water, and 
then wrapped up in ſwaddling clothes, which 
they repeated every morning, after having left 
the water in the dew the greateſt part of the 
time. Moreover, when the mother was for fond- 
ling her child in an extraordinary manner, ſhe 
took water in her mouth, and ſquirted it over all 
his body, the crown of the head excepted, which 
ſhe never touched. When thoſe people were 
aſked why they did this, they anſwered, that 
they did it to innure their children to cold and 
toil, and ſtrengthen their limbs. They never 
ſwathed their arms till they were upwards of 
three months old, ſaying, that it would weaken 
them: And, they generally kept them in 
a cradle, which was a kind of bench with four 
feet, one of which was made ſhorter than the reſt, 
purpoſely that they might be rocked with greater 
eaſe. The bed in which the child lay, was a 
kind of coarſe net, in which the babe was wrap- 
ped on both ſides of the cradle, to prevent his 
falling our. 

Mothers never took their children in their 
arms, not even when they gave them ſuck ; for, 
ſaid they, they would always be for ſtaying in 
them, were they to be uſed to it, and then it 
would be a difficult matter to confine them 
to their cradles. However, whenever they 
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thought proper to take them out of it, they 
uſed to make a hole in the ground, and ſet the 
child upright in it breaſt-high; they then ſwathed 
them with old clouts or rags, in order to make 
them lie the ſofter, and at the ſame time gave 
them ſeveral play things to divert them with, but 
never once took them in their arms, though they 
were the children of the greateſt lords in the 
empire. When a mother wanted to give her 
child ſuck, ſhe uſed to lay herlelt down upon it, 
but never gave it ſuck above three times a day, 
viz. at morning, noon, and evening; nor would 
ſhe ever give it the breaſt but at thoſe times, and 
would ler it ſquall rather than ſuffer it to get a 
habit of ſucking all day long. All the women 
of that country did the ſame, and the reaſon they 

ave for it was, that it made them naſty and ſub- 
ject to vomiting, that they became gluttons when 
they grew up, and that the beaſts themſelves fur- 
niſhed them with an example, who- never ſuckled 
their young but at certain times of the day, and 
not all night long. The greateſt lady in the em- 
pire brought up her children herſelf, and never 
gave them to another to nurſe, unleſs forced to it 
by ſome great indiſpoſition; nor had ſhe any com- 
merce with her huſband all the time ſhe ſuckled it, 
for fear of ſpoiling her milk, which might throw 
the child into a conſumption. 

As the child grew up, they ſtrengthened its 
body by labour and exerciſe, after which it was 
put under the direction of the Amautas, who 
were the Peruvian philoſophers or doctors. Theſe 
Amautas regulated the manners of their youth, 
inſtructed them in the ceremonies and precepts of 
religion, in the laws of the empire, and the duty 
which man owes to his fellow-creatures. The 
minds of children were cultivated almoſt from 
their tender infancy ; at fix or ſeven years of age 
they always had ſome employment aſſigned them, 
which was always ſuited to their years. In fine, 
the care they took to ſhun idleneſs and indolence, 
was ſuch, as might juſtly put nations infinitely 
more knowing than themſelves to the bluſh. Nor 
were they leſs careful of flying from luxury, til] 
mote dangerous than idleneſs, whoſe only aim is 
to flatter the ſenſes, and adminiſter fuel to vanity, 
to awake in us a ſenſe for pleaſure in proportion as 
it decays in us, and which keeps the ſpirits in a 
perpetual hurry, even to the laſt gaſp, notwith- 
ſtanding its inability to produce the leaſt fruits 
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into ſo many different clans, tribes, hordes, &c. 
that in ſome particulars they differ much from 
each other. Of all theſe we ſhall proceed to give 
an account from the beit and moſt reſpectable 
authority. 

In ſeveral of theſe nations, they worſhip the ſun, 
and as ſoon as they perceive day-break, they waft 
the firſt cloud of ſmoke that comes from their 
calumets towards that object, at the fame time 
mumbling over a few words, as their firſt morn. 
ing prayers. They afterwards ſmoak towards the 
four quarters of the world. Some of them paint 
their bodies over with the ſigures of wild beaſts, 
to make them appear the more terrible to their 
enemies, which practice is of great antiquity, 
for we find it was practiſed by the Antient 
Britons, 

In other parts of this vaſt extenſive country, 
the ſavages believe the world to have been cre- 
ated by a woman, who, together with her fon, pre- 
fides over it They ſay that man is the principle 
of every thing good, and woman the principle of 
every thing evil. They further believe, that the 
woman who created the earth, being big with 
child, fell down from heaven, and dropped on the 
back of a tortoiſe. It will appear evident to 
every unprejudiced perſon, that we have here the 
outlines of the moſaic hiſtory of the fall of man, 
and although blended by fable, yet not more fo 
than what 1s related by the Greek and Roman 
poets. 

Others of theſe ſavages are of opinion, that the 
world was created by a ſpirit, and that one Miſſon 
reſtored it after the flood. They tell us, that one 
day as Miſſon was hunting, his dogs loſt them- 
ſelves in a great lake, which happening to over- 
flow, ſoon ipread itſelf over all the earth. Thoſe 
ſavages who inhabit near the ſource of the river 
St. Lawrence believe, that a woman hovered ſome- 
times in the air, and at laſt fell down on the back 
of a tortoiſe, that mud gathered round the tor- 
toiſe from the ſea and formed the earth. 

However, as this woman did not delight in fo- 
litude, a ſpirit deſcended from above, and finding 
her aſleep, drew near to her, that the reſult of this 
was,” ſhe became with child, and was delivered of 
two ſons who came out of her ſide. When thoſe 
children were grown up, they exerciſed themſelves 
in hunting, and as one of them was a much more 
ſkilful hunter than the other, jealouſy ſoon occa- 


from all its labours, or even to diſcover one ſingle | ſioned diſcord, and the unſkilful hunter, who was 


mark of it. 


An Account of the Religion of theſe Savages who 
inhabit Canada, and its Neighbourhoad.* 


The Jeſuits have related many things concern - 
ing theſe people, which might have paſſed for 


truth had it not happened that great part of that 


country was, in 1763, given up to the Engliſh, fo 
that we have now the moſt uncontroverted ac- 
counts of every thing relating to them, That 
they are all idolators is not faying that they are any 
worſe than the inhabitants of other Heathen na- 
tions, and it muſt be acknowledged, that in ſome 
things they are not ſo horridly groſs and abomi- 
nable as thoſe iu Africa. But then they are divided 


: 
: 


of a very ſavage temper, treated his brother with 
ſo much cruelty, that he left this world and aſ- 
cended to heaven. This notion of theirs ſeems 
to relate to the two ſons of Adam, Cain and 
Abel. 

They have ſome idea of the flood, and they 
believe that the world began at that time. They 
ſay that Miſchapous, whom they look upon as a 
Supreme Being, firſt created the heavens, and at- 
terwards created all the animals that were on 
floating woods and groves. With theſe he made 
a bridge, but foreſeeing that all theſe creatures 
could not live long in that ſtate, and that his work 
would be imperfect, unleſs he took care to ſecure 
them from misfortunes, and from being ſtarved; 
and having at that time command only over the 


heavens, he addreſſed himſelf to Michiniſi, the 
ſome 


land 


god of waters, and would have borrowed 
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land of him in order to ſettle his creatures on it, 
but Michiniſi was not willing to comply with his 
requeſt. | 
Thus diſappointed, Michapous ſent the beaver, 
the otter, and the rat one after an other, to ſearch 
for land at the bottom of the fea, but none of 
them brought any thing except the rat, who had 
in her mouth a few particles of ſand. Michapous 
kneaded this ſand into a leaven, which ſwelled 
to a great mountain. The fox was ordered to 
walk round this mountain; but it was fo large 
that he ſoon became weary, and the Michapous 
enlarged the mountain into a large terreſtrial globe. 
Some of them are of opinion, that men ſprun 
originally from the putrified carcaſes of beats, 
and we find Virgil embracing the ſame notion con- 
cerning the origin of Bees. | 


A ſteer of two years old they take whoſe head, 

Now firſt with burniſh'd horns begins to ſpread; 

They ſteep his noſtrils, while he ſtrives in vain 

To breathe free air, and ſtruggles with his pain, 

Knock'd down, he dies; his bowels bruis'd within, 

Betray no wound in his unbroken ſkin. 

Extended thus, in his obſcene abode, 

They leave the beaſt; but firſt tweet flowers are 
ſtrew'd : 

Beneath his body, broken boughs and thyme, 

And pleaſing Caſſia, juſt renew'd 1n prime. 

The tainted blood in this cloſe priſon pent, 

Begins to boil, and through the bones foment z 

Then, wond'rous to behold, new creatures rile, 

A moving mals at firſt, and ſhort of thighs; 

Till ſhooting out with legs, and imped with wings, 

The grubbs proceed the bees with pointed ſtings. 


Theſe ſavages tell us further, that ſome of the 
animals having quarrelled among themſelves, 
Michapous killed them, and a man roſe from 
the putretaction; and this new man invented the 
bow and arrow, which he employed againſt the 
beaſts. It happened one day, that one of them 
being ſeparated from the reſt, diſcovered a hut 
where he found Michapous, Who gave him a 
wife, and preſcribed the ſeveral duties to be ob- 
ſerved between them. Man had hunting and 
fiſning allotted him for his part, and all domeſtic 
affairs were committed to the wife. From theſe 


men proceeded, and they lived in felicity together, 


having power over the wildeſt and fierceſt beaſts; 
but as they began to multiply, ſo they were 
obliged to look out for new countries to hunt 
in. At length diſcord and jealouſy began to ariſe 
among the hunters, and this they conſider as the 
origin of wars. | 

We have been the more particular in our ac- 
count of thoſe different opinions concerning the 
creation of the world, becauſe lord Kames 
has, from thoſe differences inferred, that there 
is not, in the whole world, any certain accounts 
to be depended on. His lordſhip was of a very 
different opinion when he wrote his eſſays on re- 
_ ligion, but alas! in his advanced years, he has 

changed his ſentiments. Some of theſe ſavages 
have temples erected to the ſun, one of which is 
deſcribed in the following manner. 

It is ſurrounded by a high wall, and the area 
within the wall ſerves for a place for the people 
to walk in. Upon this wall a great number 
of ſpikes are ſet, on the ſharp ends of which 
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are come to an agreement, 
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they fix the heads of their enemies; and likewiſe 
thoſe of the moſt notorious criminals. Over the 
front is laid a great log of wood, raiſed high, and 
ſurrounded with hair, and garniſhed with ſcalps 
as ſo many trophies. The inſide of the temple 
is painted with a vaſt number of figures, and 
in the middle is a fort of fire, a place which 
ſerves them for an altar. Two prieſts dreſſed in 
white, burn theſe logs, while the congregation 
are offering up their prayers, There is a cloſet 
in the wall which they call the tabernacle of God, 
and two eagles with extended wings hang on it, 
looking towards the ſun, Their prayers are 
three times a day, namely, at ſun riſing, noon and 
lun-ſetting. 

The Canadians give the name of great ſpirit 
to that Supreme Being, whom they alſo call 
Quitichi Manitou, and to whom they celebrate 
grand ſacrifices. 

They not only believe in the Supreme Being, 
but likewiſe in the immortality of the ſoul ; 
and they conſider all fouls as emanations from 
the univerſal father of ſpirits. This notion is 
the ſame as what we find embraced by the Greeks 
and Romans, and, indeed, by almoſt all nations 
in the world, except thoſe who are called Mate- 
rialiſts; but happy for mankind their numbers 
are but few. But although theſe ſavages adore 
but one Supreme Being, yet like other Heathens, 
they have their idols, that is, they have images 
by which they repreſent the Divine attributes and 
operations. This propenſity to idolatry among 
them needs not to be wondered at, when we con- 
ſider, that they are followed, in ſome meaſure, 
by ſome who call themſelves Chriſtians, 

The ſubject matter of all their hymns, is the 
praiſe of the beauties of the works of nature; 
the goodneſs of the Supreme Being; their vic- 
tories ; and the defeat of their. enemies. The wo- 
men addreſs ſpeeches to the riſing ſun, and pre- 
lent their children to him at the ſame time. From 
all this it appears, that theſe people are far from 
being Atheiſts, and probably it may be a doubt 
whether there is an Atheiſt in the world. Seneca, 
a Heathen, ſays, that although men may in words 
deny the being of God, yet their hearts condemn 
the thought; and it is certain, that without a firm 
perſuaſion of the exiſtence of an Almighty power, 
man would be more miſerable than rhe beaſts in 
the ficld. For man has hopes or fears of ſome- 
thing hereafter, whereas the beaſts have none. 

We are aſſured, that it is a very difficult matter 
to convert theſe people to the Chriſtian religion, 
which can only be alcribed to two cauſes; Firſt, 
the ſuperſtition of the Roman Catholics, whoſe 
ceremonies are, in ſome - meaſure, as ridiculous 
as their own; and, ſecondly, to the want-of human 
learning, It is neceſſary, however, to obſerve, 
that in conſequence of theſe people being now 
ſubject ro Great-Britain, though ſtill governed 
by the French laws, many improvements have 
been made; but of this we ſhall ſpeak more largely 
afterwards. 

la their marriage ceremonies they differ but 
little trom the ſavages who inhabit Hudſon's-Bay. 
When a young man falls in love wich a girl, he 
makes a formal demand of her from her tather, 
or the neareſt relation then living. When they 
the young man's father 
allembles 
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aſſembles all his relations, and declares to them his 
intention of beſtowing his ſon in marriage, and his 
relations bring as many things to the hut as they 
can offer, as preſents for the young ſavage. 

His mother carries part of the goods to the 
young woman's hut, and, at the ſame time, the 
bride's mother declares to her daughter, that ſhe 
has married her to ſuch a perſon, meaning the 
young man already mentioned. The maiden 
muſt not make any objection, for that would be 
diſhonourable. Every one gives ſomething to- 
wards the bride's portion, but one of her rela- 
tions always lays with her before her huſband 
goes to bed. There are ſeveral other particulars 
that might be mentioned concerning their mar- 
riages, but being of a civil nature, they 
have no connection with this work. We ſhall 
only obſerve, that the huſband has a right to 

ut his wife away if ſhe is barren; but then 
they are obliged to give her proper notice, that 
ſhe may provide herſelf with a new huſband. 

In Canada, when a huſband and wife are de- 
termined to part, they bring into the hut where 
the marriage ceremony was performed, all the 
little pieces of a wand uſed on that occaſion; and 
theſe they burn, without heſitation, which com- 
pletes the divorce without any manner of diſ- 
pute. When they imagine a woman to be palt 
child bearing, they never pay their addreſſes to 
her; for they look upon the grand end and deſign 
of marriage to be that of propagating the human 
ſpecies, and certainly this was its original de- 
fign. Thus we find that the Jewiſh women were 
conſidered as objects of reproach, when they had 
no children ; and ſomething of that nature is 
to be found in all nations in the world. 

In all nations where thoſe people whom we 
call ſavages live in a ſtate of nature, they are 
not much afflicted with diſorders, except ſuch 
as are rather the effect of the climate than the 
effect of gluttony. And as they have but few 
diſeaſes, ſo we ſhould naturally imagine they 
could have but little occaſion for phyſicians; for 
it may be ſaid in the words of the poet, 


The firſt phyſicians by debauch were made ; 
Exceſs begun, and ſloth ſuſtain'd the trade. 

By toil our firſt forefathers earn'd their food, 
Toil ſtrung their nerves and purified their blood: 
But we their ſons, a pamper'd race of men, 
Are dwindled down to threeſcore years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauſeous draught. 
The wiſe for health on exerciſe depend ; 

God never made his works for man to mend. 


But notwithſtanding theſe ſalutary rules, yet 
we find, that even thoſe ſavages who live in a 
ſtate of nature, have their phyſicians, or rather 
impoſtors, for they deſerve no better name; 
their jugglers or mountebanks pretending to 
cure al manner of diſeaſes, by charms, ſpells 
and enchantments ; but then we may conſider 
that few of theſe diſeaſes are inveterate. Sweat- 
ing is one of the methods they make uſe of; 
and another of the methods uſed by them is 
too curious to be paſſed over in ſilence. 

They make a hot bath, into which the pa- 
tient goes ſtark naked, along with others as na- 


ked as-himſelf, whoſe buſineſs it is to rub him. 


are killing him according to the rules of art. 
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This bath they cover with the heads of wild 
bulls, flint ſtones and pieces of rock made quite 
hot, The patient thus ſhut up in the bath, is 
obliged to keep in his breath, every now and 
then, and while the juggler is ſinging as loud a 
he can bawl, thoſe who are along with him in 
the bath alſo ſing in concert. They cure dil. 
eaſes of the legs and thighs, by lancing the parts 
infected, with a knife made of ſtone or iron. 
Theſe inciſions are afterwards rubbed with bear's 
greaſe, or the fat of ſoine other wild beaſt; and 
to expel the poiſon of ſerpents, they have a va- 
riety of charms. All thole who act as phyſicians 
are alſo the prieſts, and they undergo a long pro- 
bation, the manner of which is as follows: 
They ſhut themſelves up in a hut during nine 
days; and are allowed no other ſubſiſtance than 
water. The novice holding a kind of bottle in 
his hand, full of pebble ſtones, with which he 
makes a continual noiſe, invokes the ſpirit, in- 
treats him to ſpeak, and to admit him into the 
number of ſpirits. The whole is accompanied 
with the moſt terrible howlings, cries and agita- 
tions both of body and mind, and he foams at 
the mouth like a madman. 

As ſoon as this ridiculous part of the ceremony 
is over, he comes out of his hut, and boaſts of 
his having converſed with the ſpirit ; and having 
received from him the power of healing all 
forts of diſeaſes. Father Hennepin adds, that 
nothing can be more dreadful than the cries and 
diſtortions of thoſe jugglers, at the time of their 
practiſing their pretended enchantments. It is 
certain, that they carry on the deception with 
great ſkill and cunning, but in general the tricks 
they perform are too ridiculous to gain the eſteem 
of any man of common ſenſe. And to this may 
be added, that moſt of their pretended cures 
are rather the effect of chance, than any way 
owing to their knowledge of the human fraine, 
However, they are acquainted with the virtues 
of ſeveral phyſical herbs, which undoubtedly 
was the firſt way in which all diſeaſes were cured, 

When the juggler viſits the patient, he aſks 
him a great number of queſtions, promiſing, at 
the ſame time, to root out the evil ſpirit. He 
Immediately withdraws to a little tent. for that 
purpoſe. Here he ſings, howls and dances like a 
madman. He then ſucks the patients wounds 
and drawing ſome little bones out of his mouth 
tells him that he has taken them out of his body. 
He then tells him to be thankful under his ſuffer- 
ings, as it will be in his power to cure him. 
The juggler then demands his fees, and when 
he is paid, he ſends ſeveral young men to hunt 
the elks and other deer. And here it may be 
neceſſary to obſerve, that many of the tricks 
practiſed by our quacks in Europe are as ridi- 
culous as any of thoſe we have now mentioned. 
It frequently happens, that when the juggler 
tinds he cannot cure the patient, he gives him 
ſomething to diſpatch him, and then tells his 
relations that the ſpirit has revealed to him that 
he is incurable, This ſupports the credit of the 
impoſtor, and enſures to him his fee, which 18 
all he has in view. And is this not like the con- 
duct of many of our European doctors, who 
amuſe the relations of the patient while they 


The 
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The juggler ſometimes endeavours to per- 
ſuade the patient that he is bewitched, and on 
ſuch occaſions ſtretches his body upon a floor 
covered with beaver ſkins, or of the ſkins of 
ſome other beaſts. The juggler then feels every 
part of the patient's body, till he comes to the 
lace affected, and then he pronounces his charm, 
which has the deſired effect, becauſe the diſeaſe 
inſtead of being real was only imaginary. 

Although theſe ſavages believe in the doctrine 
of the immortality of *the ſoul, yet they have 
but confuſed notions concerning it; for they 
believe that ſouls tranſmigrate from one body to 
another ; and as we have had frequently occaſion 
to mention theſe notions we may here once 
for all obſerve, that becauſe they could 
not account for the apparent unequal diſtribu- 
tion of rewards and puniſhments in this life, 
and not having proper notions of a future ſtate, 
they believed that the ſouls of the wicked went 
into other bodies to be tormented. 

They bury their dead with great pomp and 
ceremony, for they dreſs them, and paint their 
faces and bodies with different colours, after which 
they lay them in coffins made of the bark of 
trees, the outſide of which they make extraor- 
dinary ſmooth, with light pumice ſtones. They 
then ſet up a paliſade round the tomb, which is 
always raiſed {even or eight feet from the ground. 
Their women wear a mourning habit for eight 
years together, during which time they are not 
permitted to marry ; but in this there is nothing 
extraordinary, becauſe among theſe ſavages a 
widow ſeldom obtains a huſband, Several of 
theſe people ſolemnize feſtivals in honour of the 
dead, and on ſuch occaſions they take the bones 
out of the graves, and put them into new ones 
lined with beaver ſkins. 

Hunting is conſidered by theſe people as a 
religious exerciſe ; and a few days before they 
ſet out to hunt the bull, there old men ſend out 
ſome young ones to view the place where the 
chace 1s tobe. When the hunters are got there, 
they dance and ſing according to the cuſtom of 
the country, and at their return they expoſe for 
three days ſucceſſively, ſeveral great kettles 
filled with feathers. During theſe three days, a 
woman of diſtinction walks in proceſſion with a 
cauldron on her back, before a great number 
of hunters. The company is headed by an old 
man, who with great gravity carries a piece of 
cloth by way of ſtandard or enſign. Before a 
young hunter goes to the chace for the firſt time, 
he 1s obliged to keep areligious faſt, to which he 
prepares himſelf with the utmoſt care and attention 
that is generally obſerved by thoſe who go through 
a ſtate of probation in any order whatever. 
This faſt continues three days, during which 
time the novice is obliged to daub his face over 
with black, and this he imagines to be an ho- 
mage he owes to the great ſpirit. | | 

When they ſwear in their courts of judicature, 
they dip their heads in the blood of the victim 
that is to be offered up in ſacrifice, and rub part 
of it over their foreheads. This they do as an 
appeal to the Supreme Being, that they tell the 
truth; and conſequently were they to tell a falſe- 
hood, they would look upon themſelves as con- 
demned to eternal perdition; | 1d this may ſerve 
to ſhew, that Divine wiſdom has impreſſed on 
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the minds of the moſt uninlightened Heathens 


an obligation of telling the truth. 5 

Such was the ſtate of thoſe ſavages when the 
French firſt ſettled among them; and thote who 
were not converted to Popery, embrace the 
ſame ſentiments even to this day. It is certain, 
that it was the deſign of the legiſlative power 
of Britain to convert theſe ſavages to Chriſtia- 
nity; but unſurmountable difficulties preſented 
themſelves. Firſt, when Canada was ceded to 
the Engliſh, the civilized part was inhabited by 
bigotted Roman Catholics, and the prieſts of 
that religion are always aſſidious in a con- 
verts; on the other hand, the miſſionaries ſent 
from Britain, were obliged to be extremely cau- 
tious, becauſe by the treaty of capitulation, the 
civilized part of the Canadians were to enjoy 
the free exerciſe of their religion. 

Miſſionaries from Britain could not therefore 
expect much ſucceſs, and an act paſſed in this 
country, confirming all the priviliges which theſe 
people formerly enjoyed, whether of a civil or 
religious nature. But till our ſociety for the 
propagation of the Chriſtian religion did not 
ſtop at theſe difficulties. Four miſſionaries were 
ſent over to Canada, and are maintained there 
to this day, at the rate of two hundred pounds 
a year each. When we conſider the troubles 
that have been in that part of the world, we 
need not be ſupriſed, that the labours of the 
miſſionaries have not yet been attended with the 
deſired effect. | 

Secondly, another object the ſociety had in 
view, was to convert the ſavages, but here many 
difficulties lay in their way. They were igno- 
rant of the language ſpoken by theſe people, 
conſequently they could not communicate their 
ſentiments to them. Probably theſe difficulties 
would have been got over, had not the war bro- 
ken out ; and it may be naturally ſuppoſed, that 
the Romiſh prieſts in Canada, would rather wiſh 
to ſee the ſavages continue in a ſtate of Hea- 
theniſm, than be made acquainted with the Pro- 
teſtant religion. All thoſe who are members of 
falſe religion, are inveterate enemies to thoſe 
who practice Chriſtian duties. From the whole 
we may draw this conclufion, that nothing will 
ever, under the diſpenſation of the Britiſh governs 
ment, bring about the converſion of theſe ſava- 
ges, but the pious lives of our miſſioners. Let 
them only conſider that they are accountable 
beings ; let them conſider that they were not 
born for themſelves, and 'then they will go 
cheerfully on with the work committed to their 
care; they will enlighten the Heathen nations, 
and Join in immortality with thoſe ſouls of whoſe 
converſion they were the inſtruments. 


The Religion of California. 


It is much to be lamented, that notwithſtand - 
ing the many diſcoveries lately made in com- 
merce; in the extenſion of trade, and the 
knowledge of navigation, yet we are {till left 
in ignorance concerning the religion, or even 
the civil cuſtoms and manners of the people of 
California. This is the more to be wondered. 
at, when we conſider that many of our naviga- 
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tors have viſited that country. One thing, in- 
deed, muſt be obſerved, that ſeamen are bad hiſ- 
torians, and therefore we muſt take our accounts 
of them from ſuch authors as are of the higheſt 
reputation for their integrity. The form of their 
government is ſuch as diſcovers that they are not 
totally ignorant of thoſe circumſtances that con- 
duce to the maintaining of order and regularity. 
But nevertheleſs, the little religion they ſeem to 
have, is vaſtly odd and fantaſtic, but ſtill they 
are not, ſo far as we can learn, very ſuperſtitious. 
Great adoration is paid to water, becauſe ſay 
they, it contributes towards promoting the growth 
of corn and other food, as the proof of its being 
the only ſupport of life. 

Their dreſs conſiſts moſtly of figures, made of 
rabbit ſkins, whimſically daubed over. In this 
manner, the king of the country conſents to be 
daubed likewiſe ; but then it will poſſibly be 
aſked, what has all this to do with religion ? The 
anſwer is obvious. Theſe people know nothing 
of religion, for they obſerve ſo many ridiculous 
eeremonies, that all ſentiments of an intellec- 
tual nature are alienated from their minds. As 
they worſhip idols, ſo they have temples erected 
to their memories, where they perform what 
they call their ſacred devotions. They imagine 
that it is here that the devil comes to divert him- 
{elf whenever he is forced to ramble from one 
place to another. But here we muſt not be too 
precipitate in our judgements, becauſe travellers 
are apt to relate things from bare hearſay, with- 
out knowing any thing of the nature of them. 
The Jeſuits, who viſited this country, imagined 
that the only way to ingratiate themſelves into 
the affection of theſe people, was to make them 
believe they came from the ſun; for by an eva- 
fion, they thought they might eaſily ſubſtitute 
the ſon of righteouſneſs in place of that luminary 
which gives light to the world. Some Indians 
who ſuſpected the truth of this miſſion, aſked 
why theſe meſſengers had not been ſent from the 
ſun before? To which it was anſwered, he was 
too young. This anſwer was ſuitable enough to a 
ſavage, and the concluſion of the conference was 
that they acknowledged him to be the ſon of that 
planet. This pretended ſon, in order to increaſe 
the number of the faithful, raiſed a wooden croſs, 
and commanded his companions the Spaniards to 
adore it, as an example for the imitation of the 
infidels. To theſe he preſcribed the time and 
manner of adoration, and as we may take it for 
granted, that he worſhipped the riſing ſun in the 
morning, they were to worſhip the croſs at the 
ſame time. | 
In their marriage ceremonies they have very 
little remarkable, any farther than that they are 
of a very mercenary nature. The young man 
gives a certain ſum of money for the bride, who 
is conſidered as an article of commerce. When 
the parties are agreed, the relation of the bride- 
groom goes to the houſe of the bride's parents, 
and' makes a formal demand of her. He men- 
tions what money, or other things he has ad- 
vanced as purchaſe-money, and they give their 
approbation in conſequence” of their being ſatis- 
fed! + | | 

Theſe preliminaries being ſettled, the bride is 
conducted home in triumph, and there is a feaſt 
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prepared for her and for all the family relations 
Polygamy is permitted among theſe people, for 
they are allowed to marry as many wives as they 
can ſupport, but they are not to diſcard them on 
every frivolous pretence. Indeed, the nature of 
conjugal duty is not conſidered as very ſacred in 
this country, becauſe there are ſome crimes com. 
mitted that ought not to be named. However 
thus much we may take notice of, that the men 
in this country, if they are rich, keep a great 
number of boys dreſſed in womens cloaths ; what 
uſe they make of theſe boys needs not be men- 
tioned, but we are only ſurpriſed to find that ſa- 
vages ſhould commit the ſame unnatural crimes 
as thoſe who live in what are commonly called 
civilized nations. ; 7 

Is not this ſhocking ! Shall thoſe who are 
called polite, be more addicted to unnatural 
crimes than ſavages? Yes: and to the diſhonour 
of mankind, and the diſgrace of human nature 
where learning 1s cultivated, vice generally in- 
creaſes. And is this owing to learning? No: It 
is owing to the abuſe of it. The corruption of 
human nature 1s ſuch, that men ſeldom make 
great progreſs in learning, without, at the ſame 
time, diſhonouring themſelves by an attachment 
to all thoſe vices which are a diſhonour to their 
characters, and make them even more contemp- 
tible than the beaſts that periſh. 

When we conſider the antiquity of this horrid 
crime, its extenſion among the Heathen nations, 
the encouragement it ſtill meets with in Italy, and 
the progreſs it has made in Great Britain, we 
are loſt as it were in aſtoniſhment to diſcover that 
paſſion which gives riſe to it. Indeed it is a juſt 
and very pertinent obſervation of archbiſhop 
Fenelon, © That notwithſtanding all the pre- 
tended politeneſs of the Greeks and Romans, 
yet as to moral virtue and religious obligations, 
they were no better than ſavages- in America.” 
But to proceed with our narrative, 

When any of theſe people die, the whole vil- 
lage is in an uproar, for the women meet toge- 
ther and ſcream out in the moſt hideous manner. 
They tear their hair, and throw aſhes over their 
upper garments, to make the people believe they 
are ſincerely in earneſt. The body of the de- 


| ceaſed is waſhed and laid out, after which they 


carry it out to a funeral pile erected in the neigh- 
bourhood. Here a great many hymns are ſung 
in honour of the deceaſed, reciting all the heroic 
actions of his life, and theſe ſongs are attended 
with a great number of geſtures. 

This part of the ceremony being over, a great 
number of aromatic herbs and flowers are brought 
to the funeral pile, and when the prieſts have 
mumbled over a certain number of prayers, fire 
is ſet to the pile and all the materials are con- 
ſumed along with the body of the deceafed. 
They do not burn the bodies of the women along 


with their huſbands as is done in the Eaſt-Indies, 


from which circumſtance we may learn, that all 
Heathens are not equally barbarous. There 


1s one circumſtance which mult not be omitted 
relating to theſe people, and that is, adoption. 
Men who have no children of their own, in order 
to perpetuate their names and keep up their fa- 
mily diſtinctions, make choice of the ſon of a 
him 
their 


ſlave, whom tharoHucate as their own, give 
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An ACCOUNT of the RELIGION of the VIRGINIANS, 


their name, and at their death, leave him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of their whole fortune, This piece of 
mean, vulgar pride, was much attended to by the 
antient Romans, and it was common among them 
to have as many adopted ſons as real ones. Per- 
haps it was owing to this, that the Romans have 
been ſo frequently accounted as deſtitute of na- 
tural affections. A parent may be a man of hu- 
manity, he may do many things to relieve the 
wants of his fellow creatures, but ſtill notwith- 
ſtanding all that, he cannot conſider the child of 
another as his own. It is certain, however, that 
this prevailed in antient times in Aſia, and it is 
eaſily to be accounted for. 


Polygamy, as it makes wives cool and regard- 


leſs towards their huſbands, fo it makes fathers 
forget the duty they owe to their children. The 
man who has more wives than one, has not a ſin- 
cere friend in the world, and the parent who has 
children by different wives, is in general partial 


to thoſe deſcended from favourites. 
Mr. Gray ſays, 


A favourite has no friend. 


Had the poet reverſed the words, and ſaid, that 
favourites are generally ſpoiled in their educa- 
tion, perhaps he would have acted more con- 
ſiſtent with his character as an able writer; but 
this we may venture — *r that wherever 
polygamy exiſts, the parent can never do his 
duty to all his children. His affections are as it 
were divided; he loves his offspring, but he is 
obliged to offend his favourite wife, if he is not 
partial to her children inſtead of the others. 

- We ſhall conclude this account of the religion 
of California, by obſerving, that if our modern 
navigators had been as aſſiduous in promoting the 
intereſts of theſe ſavages, as they have been in 
giving us a deſcription of the country, they might 
have procured immortal honour, and brought 
everlaſting gg to their country. But why 
ſhould we look for that in ſome men, who deny a 
particular providence? Bold and intrepid they go 
out on voyages, paying no regard to death or 
eternity. They laugh at every thing that is ſe- 
rious in religion, and boldly aſſert, that Divine 
Providence has no concern 'with the affairs of 
this lower world. Such is the effect of abuſed 
talents, ſuch is the uſe that is too commonly 
made of human learning. But ſtill ler it never 
be forgotten, that thoſe who love religion, will 
at all times endeavour to make every one as 
happy as themſelves; for the exerciſe of real 


knowledge is to do good to all thoſe who want 
our aſſiſtance. 


An Account of the Religion of the Virginians. 


In treating of the Religion of the Virginians, 
we do not mean thoſe Britiſh ſubjects now ſettled 
in that part of America, but the antient ſavages, 
and particularly thoſe who till inhabit the back 
ſettlements. Theſe Indians are ſo tenacious of 
every ſecret relating to their religion, that it is 


conſidered as ſacrilege in any one to reveal a 
ſingle ſecret of it. 
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When the Engliſh firſt ſettled here in the reign, 
of queen Elizabeth, they found a temple about 
thirty feet long and eighteen broad, and there, 
was a hole in the roof to let out the ſmoak. The 
7 5 of the temple was at one end, and at ſome 
iſtance on the outſide, ſtakes were ſet up quite 
round it, the tops of which were painted, repre- 
ſenting mens faces. They did not find one win- 
dow in all the temple, nor any place ſor the light 
to enter in at, except the door, and the hole in 
the chimney. At the end, over againſt the door, 
there was a ſeparation made of matting, worked 
very cloſe together, which encloſed a place about 
ten feet in length, Md which did not let in one 
1 5 ray of light. 
The Engliſh adventurers were at firſt afraid to 
prevail upon themſelves to enter into this place, 
but at laſt they did, and found in the middle of 
the incloſure, a place ſurrounded with ſtakes, at 
the top of which were great ſhelves, from whence 
they drew theſe mats that were rolled up and 
ſewed together, on one of which ſome bones 
were laid, and on another the Indian weapon of 
deſtruction called a tomahawk. They had tied 
to one of theſe tomahawks, the waddles of a 
turky-cock painted red, and the two longeſt fea- 
thers of his wing hung at the end, tied with a 
ſtring of about five or ſix inches in length, hav- 
ing a notch at the top for the ſetting in of the 
head. In the third mat was ſome inlaid work, 
which they took for the idol of the Indians. 
Underneath was another board, not half ſo long 
as the former, and 'which they faſtened with 
pieces of wood, that, being ſer in on every ſide, 
ſtood out about fourteen or fifteen inches from his 
body, and which are round the knees of the 
image to bend. 

The Virginians have ſeveral names for this 
image, but he is in general repreſented with a 
pipe of tobacco in his mouth, and what is more 
ſurpriſing he really ſmoaks, but then there is a 
prieſt artfully placed behind him, who, unſeen by 
the worſhippers, lights the pipe. The darkneſs 
with which this idol is ſurrounded, prevents the 
ignorant worſhipper from ſeeing the prieſt who 
carries on the deception; for were they once to 
look in, they would no longer pay any worſhip to 
inanimate beings conducted by knayes. And here 
we have a beautiful alluſion to many paſſages in 
the ſacred ſcriptures, where idolatry is always 
compared to darkneſs, and the truth or true re- 
ligion to light. Lord King juſtly obſerves, that 
by darkneſs is not only meant the ignorance of 
the Heathen nations concerning divine things, 
but likewiſe thoſe numerous abominations which 
were tranſacted under the covert of real dark- 
neſs, and ſome of theſe are ſuch as ought not to 
be deſcribed. 10 of 

Theſe Virginians, like many other Heathens, 
worſhip the Fon ; and at day break the devotees 
of both ſexes go out faſting to their idol tem- 
ples, and waſh themſelves in a running ftream. 
The ablution continues till the ſun appears, nor 
do they ſuffer their children of ten years of age 
to omit this religious duty. As ſoon as the ſun 
is above the horizon, they offer him tobacco. 
They conlider all nature as entirely under the 
direction of their idol, which is much more 
to their honour, although 1dolators, than to the 


reputation 
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reputation of thoſe who call themſelves Chriſ- 
tians, yet blaſphemouſly deny a particular pro- 
vidence. 

Whenever they go on a journey, they then 
burn tobacco to the ſun, in order to obtain his 
aſſiſtance. When they croſs a lake or river, 
they throw tobacco into it, in order that the ſpirit 
who preſides in ſuch place may grant them a 
ſafe paſſage, + And when they return home from 
hunting, from war, or from any dangerous em- 
ployment, or enterprize, they offer up the beſt 
part of their ſpoils to their idols. Many of the 
antients obſerved the ſame cuſtoms, and even 
at preſent, not only among the Roman Catholics, 
but even among Proteſtants, the colours and 
ſtandards taken in war, are put up as tro- 
phies of victory in the moſt celebrated churches. 
And why all this formality? And why ſhould 
the ſentiment ſo univerſally prevail? The an- 
ſwer is obvious. There is a principle implanted 
in the human mind, that leads men to conſider 
themſelves as dependent on ſome ſuperior being. 
They hereby acknowledge that it was to him they 
were indebted for the victory obtained ; and as a 
grateful return, they dedicate to him the moſt 
valuable of the ſpoil taken from the enemy. 

Theſe ſavages have bur a confuſed notion of 
the creation of the world, but they all acknow- 
ledge that there is a Divine Being, to whom all 
their gods, or idols are ſubject. They ſay, that 
this Being leaves men entirely to the freedom of 
their own wills, while he himſelf continues in a 
ſtate of indolence, out of which all the worſhip 
they offer him is not able to recover him. 
This ſyſtem being entirely that which was em- 
braced by the followers of Epicurus amongſt 
the Heathens, and the Sadduces among the Jews, 
we ſhall not ſay any thing concerning it, be- 
cauſe it is a bold attempt to ſer aſide the utility 
of public and private worſhip ; for if God does 
not take notice of the actions of men in this 
life, then the whole bounds of religion are re- 
moved ; there is no motive to duty ; there is 
nothing to reſtrain us as mortals from com- 
mitting the moſt horrid, the moſt unnatural 
crimes. 

But that the reader may have a juſt notion of 
the ſentiments of theſe people, which are the 
ſame with thoſe of Epicurus, we ſhall here preſent 
him with what Lucretius has written on the ſub- 


ject. 


How the vaſt maſs of matter, nature, free 

From the proud care of th' med'ling deity, 

Doth work by her own 7 ſtrength, and move, 

Without the trouble of the gods above; 

For how, good Gods, can thoſe that live in peace, 

In undiſturb'd and everlaſting eaſe, 

Rule this vaſt all, their labouring thoughts di- 
vide, 

*Twixt heaven and earth, and all their motions 
guide ; | 

Send heat to us, the various orbs controul, 

Or be immenſe, and ſpread o'er all the whole? 
Or hide the heavens in clouds, whence thunder 
thrown, | 

Does beat their own aſpiring temples down. 

Or — 1 vaſt deſarts breaks th' innocent 
wood, 5 

Mother to the bad, but ſtrikes the juſt and good. 


| 
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All we ſhall here add is, that thoſe who haye 
been the moſt irreligious in this world, formed 
| their notions upon the inequality of rewards anq 
puniſhments. Were all the wicked to ſuffer juſt 
puniſhments in this life, and all the virtuous to be 
rewarded, what occaſion would there be for à 
future judgment? In many caſes God has ſhewn 
himſelf to be at the head of divine 'providence, 
but not in all ; to convince men, that however 
hardened they may be in wickedneſs while in this 
world, yet there may be a time, or a period, 


when the maſk of hypocriſy will be laid aſide; 
nay, it will be ſtripped off, and the daring 
ſinner will ſtand as a culprit at the bar of ing- 
nite juſtice. On the other hand, the oppreſſed 
virtuous man ſhould reſt ſatisfied in this that God 
will be his friend at the laſt day, notwithſtang- 
ing all the ſufferings he may have been ſub- 
jected to in this world; for it is an eſtabliſhed 
maxim both in natural and revealed religion, 
that the upright judge of the univerſe, will not 
deceive his creatures. | 


| Peter Williamſon, who publiſhed the account 


of his captivity among theſe Virginian ſavages 
in 1758, has given us a particular deſcription of 
their prieſts, who are, at the ſame time, a rt 
of vagabond quack doftors. They uſe a vaſt 
number of ſpells and charms; and although they 
are no ſtranger to the efficacy of herbs in curing 
many diſeaſes, yet they are ſuch amazing impol- 
tors, that they make their patients believe, that 
they cannot be cured till they have invoked the 
aſſiſtance of one of their idols. This is a myſtery 
of iniquity indeed, but not more than is to be 
met with in other Heathen nations. : 

When they have been ſucceſsful in war, they 
come home loaded with ſpoils, and having col- 
lected the whole tribe together, they light a fire 
and dance in a confuſed manner round it. 
Their prieſts partake of this ſolemnity, dreſſed 
in their ſacerdotal habits, and theſe prieſts begin 
the ſong. Nothing can be more terrible than to 
behold their ſolemnities ; for they roar out and 
make ſuch a hideous noiſe, that even wild beaſts 
would be afraid of them. When they go out 
to war, every one carries a hatchet or toma- 
hawk in his hand, and when peace is concluded 
the hatchet 1s buried ; probably it 1s owing to 
this cuſtom that ſo many hatchets have been dug 
up in Virginia, fome of which are now to be ſeen 
in the Britiſh Muſeum. 

We are aſſured, that the Indians in Virginia 
look upon marriage as a very ſolemn act; and 
that the vows they then make are folemn and in- 
violable. The huſband and and wife may live 
ſeparately if they cannot agree ; but divorces 
are looked upon as ſcandalous. As for their 
children, they plunge them into cold water the 
moment they are born, and they educate them 
much after the ſame manner as the Canaries and 
other ſavages of North America, from their 
earlieſt infancy, till they arrive at years of man- 
hood, 

Theſe ſavages believe in the doctrine of the 
immortality of the ſoul, but {till they ſeem to 
have very odd notions concerning it. They 
look upon the ſeparate ſtate of departed ſouls as 
an habitation beyond the mountains, and into 
thoſe unfrequented manſions, they imagine the 


| ſoul retires after death, This may ſerve to 7 * 
| that 
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that although theſe people are barbarians and 
ſavages in their manners, yet they retain the 
firſt principles of natural religion. This will 
for ever remain as an eternal ſcandal to thoſe 
who have denied this leading ſentiment. Whether 
their notions concerning the immortality of the 
ſoul are of a corporeal nature or not, is not 
eaſily known. This probably was the reaſon why 
the Heathens have run into ſo many groſs no- 
tions, concerning things of the utmoſt im- 
portance. 

The laſt thing we ſhall take notice of, is, what 
ſhould always come laſt, namely, an account 
of their preparations for death, and their funeral 
ſulemnities. When a perſon 1s taken fick, he 
ſends for the prieſt, who comes and mumbles 
over him a great number of words which no 
perſon underſtands but himſelf, They beat 
drums ſo as to ſtupify the patient, and when he 
expires, they ſay that he would have lived longer 
had he not been guilty of ſome unpardonable 
crimes. This is undoubtedly a very good jug- 
oling trick, and the character of the prieſt 1s ſup- 
ported although the patient dies. 

In their funeral rites and ceremonies they dif- 
fer but little from the other ſavages in America. 
When a perſon dies, they wrap up his body 
for one day in linen cloth, or in the ſkins of 
beaſts. Next day they cut the fleſh off from his 
bones, and burn it in the fire. They then 

repare for the funeral, and the women make a 
dreadful howl around the corpſe. They make 
a wooden coffin in which they put the body, 
and then it is carried to the place of interment. 
The body is laid in the grave, which is ge- 
nerally in one of the woods, and there another 
howling begins, which continues for ſeveral days 
without intermiſſion. They ſacrifice ſome ſheep 


and goats in honour of the deceaſed, and what 


will perhaps ſeem very ſurpriſing, they rejoice 
that they have been delivered from all the afflic- 
tions of a tumultuous world. The women dreſs 
themſelves in white, and the men are dreſſed in 


the moſt ſumptuous manner, according to the 


cuſtom of their country, When they have de- 
poſited the body, they ſing ſeveral mournful 
elegies, and they have an entertainment provided 
for them. This is juſt what the Greeks call a 
Dirge, and what we commonly call a funeral ſo- 
lemnity. They remember annually the deaths 
of their friends ; all which may ſerve to ſhew, 
that theſe Heathens are not ſuch ſtrangers to 


natural religion as we are too fondly apt to 
imagine. 


— 


An Account of the Religion of the Natives of 
Hiſpaniola. 


With reſpect to this part of South-America, 
we are well acquainted with it, our connections 
with the people have been great, and therefore we 
can, with the greater clearneſs, give an account 
of their religious ſentiments. That their religious 
ſentiments are much the ſarfie with thoſe we have 
already mentioned in our account of Peru, will 
appear from comparing them together. The 
Peruvians adored the ſun, and ſo did the inha- 
39 
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bitants of Hiſpaniola. The grand object of 
worſhip among the Heathens was the ſun, and 
therefore we need not be ſurpriſed that ſo many 
perſons were addicted to it. From what motives 
the Heathens were led to adore the ſun, is not 
our buſineſs to enquire, but we ſhall now proceed 
to give an account of the religious ſentiments of 
theſe people at preſent. Indeed, we may natu- 
rally imagine, that the worſhip of the ſun was in 
ſuch honout and reſpe& among idolators, that 
they looked upon every perſon who found fault 
with it as no better than a blaſphemer. This, 
however, is a dangerous notion ; for nothing can 
be conſidered as an object of worſhip but what is 
recorded. as ſuch in Divine Revelation. 

Theſe people were actually guilty of offering 
up human ſacrifices, and their mercileſs hearts 
were deaf to the cries of the innocent children. 
We are ſorry to ſay, that in the courſe of this 
work, we have had occaſion to point out theſe 
crimes. Let them be ever ſo horrid in themſelves, 
yet they are of great antiquity; they were practiſed 
among the antient Canaanites, and if any regard 
is to be paid to hiſtory, they were common even 
among the Antient Britons. However, not to 
enlarge upon things remote from the ſubje&, we 
ſhall only take notice, that as theſe people offer 
ſacrifices to the ſun, ſo they naturally expect ſome 
favours from him. Not that they have any rea- 
ſon for doing ſo, but only becauſe ſuperſtition 
having laid hold of their minds, they do not 
chuſe to quit the favourite object. It is true, 
that they have temples to the ſun, but they are 
poor mean ſtructures; for what they were in for- 
mer times is entirely out of the queſtion at pre- 
ſent, which, however, we ſhall have occaſion to 
take ſome notice of afterwards, and in the mean 
time ſhall proceed to conſider their mode of 
worſhip, duties, articles of marriage ceremonies, 
vows, ſolemn engagements, treaties of war and 
peace, their prieſts, religious obligations, attend- 
Ing upon their feſtivals, the manner in which the 
ſick are healed on a death bed, their funeral 
rites, and what they obſerve in honour of the de- 
ceaſed, which encreaſes according to the nature 
of his quality. | 

The religious worſhip they paid their idols or 
demons, had ſomething remarkable in it; for 
the Caquies always cauſed the ſolemnity of it to 
be proclaimed by heralds, and uſed on the day 
appointed for the ceremony, to walk in proceſ- 
ſion by beat of drums, at the head of their ſub- 


jects of both ſexes, who were dreſſed in their beſt 


clothes, but (ſtrange to imagine) the maidens 
went naked. The whole company went after- 
wards to the temples of thoſe falſe gods, who 
were there repreſented in a very groteſque man- 
ner, and much in the ſame manner as our painters 
repreſents the devil. 

The prieſts uſed alſo to worſhip theſe idols, 
and pray to them with ſo much zeal, or rather 
with ſo many cries and howlings, as muſt neceſ- 
ſarily terrify a company of poor wretches, who 
had not cunning enough to find out the tricks 
which thoſe inſiduous prieſts concealed under 
their pretended devotion. It was then they pre- 
ſented the oblations of the devotees to their 
gods, which were partly cakes brought by Wo- 
men in baſkets, adorned with flowers ; after 
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which, as ſoon as the prieſt had given the ſignal, 
they danced, and ſung the praiſes of the Zemes, 
whom we have already mentioned under the 
name of Chemens, and offered their cakes. The 
whole concluded with the praiſes of their antient 
kings, and with prayers for the proſperity of the 
nation. The prieſts uſed to divide theſe cakes 
into ſeveral pieces, and diſtribute them among 
the men, and they were obliged to keep them a 
whole year in their houſes, becauſe they were 
conſidered as ſacred, and antidotes againſt ſeve- 
ral ſorts of diſorders as well as common acci— 
dents. 

When the proceſſion was got to the door of 
the temple, the Guagua, who was at the head 
of it, ſet himſelf down at the entrance, and all 
the people went in ſinging, and paſſed as it were 
in review before him. When they were got to 
the idol, they thruſt a little ſtick down their 
throats, in order to make them vomit, for they 
were obliged to preſent themſelves pure and un- 
ſullied before their god, and with their hearts as 
it were on their lips. 

Their Zemes revealed themſelves to the prieſts, 
and theſe prieſts acted their parts ſo well as to 
make the people believe that the 1dols ſpoke to 
them, which was, in all reſpects, conſiſtent with 
the tricks practiſed by the prieſts among the 
Greeks and Romans of old. If the 1dol danced 
and ſung, it was a good omen, but if he diſco- 
vered a ſorrowful air, the people were ſad and 
dejected, gave themſelves up to grief and tears, 
and faſted till there were ſome hopes of their 
being reconciled to their gods. 

The account they give of the origin of man- 
kind, is whimſical enough, and ſuch as does 
hardly deſerve a place in this work, were we not 
under the neceſſity of relating all their religious 
ſentiments. Men (ſay they) came out of two 
caverns of a certain mountain, and out of one 
of them came thoſe whom we may call the good, 
that is to ſay, the flower and choiceſt part of hu- 
man kind; and from the other, the moſt vile and 
worthleſs part of them. The ſun, greatly en- 
raged at this, turned him into a ſtone, who keeps 
the opening of the mountain, to prevent the 
birth of mankind, and metamorphoſed thoſe 
new created beings into frogs, toads, &c. 

This notion is as ridiculous as ſome of thoſe 
of the antients, who believed that men ſprung 
from oaks.. Nay, what was ſtill more ridiculous 
among theſe people in Hiſpaniola, they believed 
that the ſun and moon both came out of caves. 
Theſe caves were in ſuch high reputation, that 
the people went annually in proceſſion to them ; 
for who would not viſit the place where the ob- 
ject of their worſhip was born. Theſe caves 
were embelliſhed with pictures in the Indian taſte, 
but before they entered, they always paid their 
devotions to two devils, who ſtood centinels at 
the gates; or rather to the figures of two devils, 
for we mult not believe they were ſpirits, as all 
devils naturally are. 

Polygamy, or a plurality of wives was allowed 
by the laws of this country, for men were per- 
mitted to marry as many women as they could 
ſupport. As this cuſtom was in every reſpect in- 
_ conſiſtent with natural and revealed religion, ſo 
it muſt have led to the commiſſion of unnatural 
crimes. There are ſome paſſions that no human 
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laws can reſtrain nor bring into proper ſub. 
jection; for ſhut nature out at the door, and ſhe 
will come in at the window. The Spaniards 
were ſenſible of this, and therefore they made a 
pretext of it to put many of thoſe poor idolators 
to death, under the moſt excruciating torments. 
This was not the way to convert theſe poor 
people to Chriſtianity, as will appear from the 
following plain, artleſs annecdote. 

An old Cacique, of the province of Nicara- 
gua, diſcourſing with a Spaniard, who attended 
_ one of theſe firſt conquerors, ſpoke thus t 

im. | 
«© Tell me, Chriſtian, what you underſtand by 
Chriſtianity? The Chriſtians feed upon our 
proviſions, lie with our wives, are idle, game- 
ſters, and blaſphemers ; are miſchievous, conti- 
nually craving gold and ſilver; are abuſive, and 
irreligious at maſs; quarrel and fight with one 
another; on the whole, I take them to be a ſer 
of wicked wretches.“ 

There is perhaps more good ſenſe and rea] 
truth in the words of this Heathen, than can be 
found in thouſands of volumes, written in de- 
fence of Chriſtianity; for how can a Heathen be- 
lieve any doctrine to be true, while he, at the 
ſame time, beholds with the utmoſt deteſtation, 
the perſon who teaches it, acting inconſiſtent with 
what he recommends to others. The Spaniards 
had no other object in view, when they invaded 
thoſe countries, than that of acquiring riches, 
and thoſe riches have actually been, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the ruin of their dominions in Europe. The 
Importation of gold and ſilver from South Ame- 
rica into Spain, has thrown the people of that 
country into a Janguid ſtate of lazy indolence. 

Inſtead of employing the people in the uſeful 
arts of peace, by promoting arts and manufac- 
tures, they have actually ſent their millions of 
gold to other European nations to obtain in re- 
turn the neceſſaries of life. This has brought 
diſhonour upon them, and we may venture to af- 
firm, that if ever the Spaniards become equally 
brave as their anceſtors once were, they muſt re- 
linquiſh their conqueſts in South-America, and 
be content with the enjoyment of thoſe poſſeſ- 
ſions they have in Europe, which are indeed very 
extenſive. 

It is in a manner needleſs to mention that theſe 
people believe the immortality of the ſoul, and a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. This 
ſentiment being univerſal among the Heathens, 
we ſhall therefore only add, that the manner in 
which they inter their dead, ſhews their firm be- 
lief of it, and they look upon it as the moſt 
comfortable notion that can be embraced. 

As they believed that the ſun was the Supreme 
Being, ſo they interred their dead at that moment 
of time when that glorious luminary firſt made 
its appearance above the horizon, and the face 
was always towards it. If this does not point 
out a feint notion of the general reſurrection, we 
know not what can. As the faces of the de- 
ceaſed were laid Io as to front the riſing ſun, ſo 
it muſt have been in conſequence of a fixed be- 
lief, that the ſun would one day raiſe their bo- 
dies. It is in a manner impoſſible to account 
for it on any other principle, for why all this care 
concerning the dead, if they were to- periſh for 


ever, The more we look into the practices 4 
the 
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with the goſpel, which has removed the clouds of 
darkneſs from before our eyes, and laid open a 
path leading to everlaſting happineſs. 
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An Account of the Religion of the Mexicans. 


We have already taken notice of the firſt po- 
pulation of America, ſo that it is needleſs to en- 
targe further on that ſubject. We have no doubt, 
but the inhabitants of Mexico offered human 
ſacrifices, for although the Spaniards have re- 
lated many things againſt them, which perhaps 
may not be true, yet this ſeems to be indiſ- 

utable. But let their practices be ever ſo 
parbarous (and barbarous undoubtedly they 
were) yet this will in no manner whatever 
vindicate the Spaniards for committing ſuch 
horrid acts of cruelty as they confeſſedly did. 
The Heathens harboured only falſe notions of 
religion, or rather idolatry, offered human 
ſacrifices to their 1dols, and the Spaniards, 
guided by a falſe zeal, extirpated thouſands of 
people becauſe they were idolators. The caſe 
before us is not what had theſe Indians done, but 
merely how they ought to have been treated by 
Chriſtian adventurers. It was the duty of the 
Spaniards to have convinced them of their er- 
rors, but not to have let looſe the fury of a co- 
ercive power upon men, who were rather objects 
of pity than of puniſhment. Indeed, the Spa- 
niards had no right to puniſh them; for although 
Joſhua did ſo to the Canaanites of old, yet that 
has no application to the preſent argument. 
Joſhua had a divine commiſſion, and that was 
what the Spaniards could not pretend to, unleſs 
they give that name to the commiſſion they had 
received from the pope. The truth is, the _ 
niards only wanted their money, and therefore 
they did not pay any regard to the higheſt duties 
of moral obligation, but like ſome Engliſh ad- 


venturers in the preſent age, they murdered their | 


thouſands and ten thouſands, thar they might 


have an opportunity of aggrandizing them- 
ſelves. 


In the capital city of Mexico were eight tem- 
ples, equally magnificent, and built pretty near 
alike; but there was one which excelled all the 
reſt in bigneſs and its prodigious extent, ſo that a 
city containing five hundred houſes might have 
been built in the court of it. This edifice was a 
long time the centre of Mexican idolatry, and 
therefore we ſhall give a particular deſcription of 
It, | 

The worſhippers firſt entered into a large qua- 
drangle, ſurrounded with a great ſtone wall, 
where the figures of ſeveral ſerpents ſtruck terror 
into the beholders, particularly at the front of 
the firſt door, which was filled with theſe figures, 
under which ſome very myſterious ſignific ation 
was concealed. Before their arrival at this gate, 
there ſtood a kind of a chapel, which was full as 
terrible. It was built of ſtone, raiſed thirty 
ſteps, having a terrace at the top, on which ſe- 
veral trunks of great trees, all lopped of an 
equal height, were planted on a level at equal 

ſtances, on which poles were laid from tree to 


tree, On each of theſe poles hung the ſkulls of 
leveral unhappy 
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the Heathen nations, the more we are in love | 


| 


wretches, who had been ſacri- | 
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ficed, whoſe number could not be related with- 
out terror. | 

The four ſides of the quadrangle had each 
a gate, exactly facing one another and looked to 
the four cardinal points. Four ſtone ſtatues were 
placed over each gate, which ſeemed to point out 
the way, and to command thoſe to return back 
who were for going thither with an irreligious 
heart. Theſe were conſidered as porter gods, 
upon which account they were ſaluted at going 
in. The apartments of the ſacrificing prieſts 
and maſters were built in the inſide of the wall of 
the quadrangle, together with ſome ſhops that 
went round the whole, which however took u 
but little room, its extent being ſo vaſt, that 
eight or ten thouſand perſons uſed to dance 
in it at eaſe, on their moſt ſolemn days. 

In the centre of this quadrangle, a great ſtone 
edifice was erected, which in fair weather was ſeen 
to the tops of the higheſt buildings in the city. 
It always leſſened in bigneſs upwards, till ir 
formed a half pyramid, three ſides of which were 
ſhelving, and the fourth ſupported by a ſtair- 
caſe, It was a moſt ſumptuous pile of building, 
according to the rules of architecture uſed in 
that country. It was four hundred feet high, 
and built ſo ſtrong, that its top which was flat, 
was a ſquare, forty feet on each ſide, and was 
finely paved with ſquares of jaſper ſtones of all 
kinds of colours. The pillars which ſurrounded 
It in the form of rails, winded like the ſhell of a 
ſnail, and both ſides of it were faced with black 
marble. On the two ſides of the rail or baluſ- 
trade where the ſtaircaſe ended, two ſtatues ſup- 
ported two antient candleſticks. At ſome diſ- 
trance from this was a ſtone of green colour, five 
feet in height, ſharp bottomed ; and here the un- 
happy wretch who was to be ſacrificed, was laid 
on his back, when they ripped up his boſom and 
took out his heart. Above this ſtone, and oppo- 
ſite to the ſtair-caſe, was a large ſtrong chapel, 
the roof of which was of curious wood, under 


which their 1dol was ſeated on a very high altar, 


with curtains around it. 


We have hitherto touched on the ſacrifices of- 
fered up by theſe people in a general curſory man- 
ner, and therefore it is neceſſary that we ſhould 
now be a litle more explicit, wiſhing ſincerely that 
what we are going to relate had never happened, 
though the regard we have for truth obliges us to 
mention it. Theſe bloody ſacrifices among the 
Mexicans, were performed in the following 
manner, 

The victims were led to the altars, which 
might have been juſtly compared to ſo man 
charnel houſes, or burying grounds. There 
they were cloſely guarded by ſome Mexican 
ſoldiers, who waited till ſuch time as the poor 
victims ſhould be put to death. To heighten 
their agitated miſery, they were preſented with 
the ſight of many thouſands of their fellow crea- 
tures, who had been ſacrificed before them. A 
prieſt holding an image in his hand, approached 
towards them, crying out, at the ſame time, there 
is your god. This done, they withdrew, going 
off from the other ſide of the terrace, when the 
victims were immediately brought upon it, this 
being the place appointed for the ſacrifice. Here 
it was that the ſix ſervants of the prieſts ſlaugh- 
tered the victims, two of theſe took the victims 


by 
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by the feet, two others held his arms, a fifth held 
his head, and the ſixth ripped open his ſtomach, | 
whence they tore out his heart and held it up (t1]] 
ſmoaking to the ſun, after which turning himſelf 
towards the idol, he threw the heart in his 
face, 

The victim being thus diſpatched, they threw 
the body down from the terrace to the bottom, 
and we are aſſured, that they not only ſacrificed 
all the captives they took in war, but actually 
feaſted on them. They never ſacrificed leſs than 
forty or fifty of theſe poor wretches at a time, and 
thoſe nations who bordered on them, or were 
ſubje& to them, imitated this bloody mode of 
worſhip. On ſolemn occaſions it was the duty, or 
rather the office of the high-prielt of the temple 
to rip up the victim's ſtomach, and this he did in 
ſuch adexterous manner, that it ſurpriſed all thoſe 
who ſaw him, except his own pupils, who were 
very expert butchers. 

It was a cuſtom among them on certain feſti- 
vals, to drels a man in the bloody {kin juſt reak- 
ing from the body of one of their victims; and 
we are aſſured, that ſome of their greateſt princes 
and governors thought it no diſhonour to have 
the ſkin wrapped about them, ſo as the perſon ſa- 
crificed was a gentleman, or a perſon of rank. 
However, when a poor perſon was wrapped in the 
ſkin, he ran up and down the ſtreets like a mad- 
man, demanding charity from all he met with, 
and thoſe who refuſed to comply with his requeſt, 
he was ſure to knock down. This bloody 
maſquerade continued till ſuch time as the ſkin 
began to corrupt, and then the vagrant returned 
home to his own houſe, in order to indulge him- 
ſelf in all forts of voluptuouſneſs. 

It was always their cuſtom before they fat 
down to eat or drink, to offer the ſun ſome part 
of the victuals of which they were to partake ; 
and they had many other ceremonies, which al- 
though as ridiculous as any we have mentioned, 
yet were not more ſo than many of thoſe prac- 
tiſed by the learned Greexs, and by the po- 
litical Romans. | 

Like all other barbarians who embraced falſe 
religions, their penances were extremely ſevere. 
The prieſts were conſidered as they are in ſome 
Chriſtian communities, as mediators between 
God and men, ſo that here was an abſolute 
power lodged in the prieſt, and when this ſolemn 

enance was to be performed, it was the cuſtom 
of the people to meet at midnight in the temple 
of the 1dol, when one of them uſed to call the 
reſt together for their devotion, with a kind of 

orn, of which there is now one in the Britiſh 
Muleum, and while the horn was ſounded, ano- 
ther was employed in moving the idol. 

Then one of the prieſts let a little blood out of 
the ancle of the penitent, by pricking it with a 
thorn. or a ſtone lancet, After this, he rubbed 
his temples and ears with this blood, then went 
out and waſhed himſelf in a certain fountain or 
running ſtream, which from all theſe circum- 
ſtances put together, was called, © The water of 
a blood.” | 

Theſe Mexican prieſts obſerved a very rigo- 
rous faſt, extending ſometimes to ſeven days to- 
gether, and this was always previous to their 
ſolemn feſtivals. During theſe faſts, thoſe who 


| 
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were married, abſtained from all commerce with 
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their wives, and poſſibly there might have been 
ſome ſort of nominal merit in this, had it beer 
built on a rational foundation, but this was lay- 
ing ſuch a reſtraint on human nature, as was in- 
conſiſtent with the order of God. To this may 
be added, that during theſe faſts, they were 
guilty of crimes too odious to be mentioned, ſo 
that we ſhall paſs them over in ſilence. 

All theſe Mexican prieſts were poſſeſſed of 
great revenues, and by their knaviſh tricks they 
made the people believe they were entitled to 
them. Happy, had this principle never diffuſc4 
itſelf among Chriſtians, who profeſs to be the 
followers of a poor deſpiſed carpenter, and whoſe 
diſciples even procured a ſubſiſtance by their la- 
bour, but prieſts and goſpel miniſters are two 
different ſorts of people, and with reſpect to the 
former it may be juſtly ſaid, | 


The prieſts of all religions are, 
And will be ſtill the ſame; 

And all, though in a different way, 
Are playing the ſame game. 


But beſides theſe prieſts, the people of Mexico 
had their veſtals or nuns. All theſe were dreſſed 
in white as an emblem of innocence ; but alas! 
experience has ſhewn that no robes with which 
the human body 1s clothed, can alter the ſtate of 


corrupt nature, or give Innocence to the ſoul. 


Here nuns were forlorn, they are among the 
Roman Catholics, admitted into their convents ſo 
early in life, that they do not know how far the 
power of human nature will operate upon 
them. Theſe were under the direction of a go-— 
verneſs or abbeſs, whoſe office was to keep the 
temple clean, and the young nuns dreſſed the ſa- 
cred meats that were preſcated to the idols. They 
were at midnight to adminiſter to the gods, and 
to examine certain articles, which the rules of 
their order obliged them to obſerve. Above all, 
they were bound to preſerve their chaſtity un- 
ſullied, the violation of wliich was puniſhed with 
death. - 

This contrivance was not, indeed, to be. per- 
petual, ſince as they were ſent to the convent 
only to fulfil ſome vow, which their parents had 
made to their gods, they were allowed to marry 
after a certain term of years. It is even proba- 
ble, that this abbeſs, or matron, might ſuperin- 
tend a kind of nunnery, where young women 
were brought up in the ſame manner as they arc 
at our boarding ſchools; for thoſe young ones 
were taken from under their care as ſoon as their 

arents thought proper. 

They had alſo a ſeminary for the education of 
boys, who were admitted into it when they were 
about ſeven or eight years of age. During the 

time theſe boys were living in the convents, they 
were confined down to a certain number of rules, 
| much like the novices in the popiſh convents. 
' Theſe youth uſed to have the tops of their heads 
ſhaved, and the reſt of the hair cut ſo ſhort, that 
it ſcarce covered their ears, but it fell as low as 
their ſhoulders behind, except when they uſed to 
tie it upon a kind of tuft behind. They wore 
a linen veſtment, and lived in the moſt exem- 


| plary manner, Under them were ſeyeral ſorts of 
NOVICES, 
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novices, whoſe buſineſs it was to cleanſe all the 
veſſels belonging to the temple; but theſe, in 
conſequence of their merit, often roſe to the 
higheſt dignities. 

Theſe natives of Mexico had many feſtivals, but 
all of them were attended with the moſt horrid 
Lloody ſacrifices. Indeed, it ſeems to have been 
a maxim among theſe people, that the god whom 
they worſhipped, or rather the idol, ſhould be 


juſt ſuch a one as themſelves. Barbarous, cruel, 


and unfeeling, their own corruptions pointed this 
out, and ſo far were they from forming benevo- 
lent notions of the Divine Being, that they ac- 
tually became ſo corrupt as to imagine he would 
take pleaſure in human ſacrifices. 

On all their feſtival days, the prieſts, like a 
parcel of abandoned villains, employed ſome 
wretches to ſubmit to be flogged, in order to 
make the deluded populace believe they were 
ſincere penitents. In this there is nothing at all 
ſtrange, for the author of this actually ſaw at An- 
twerp, in Flanders, June 1756, ſeveral wretches, 
hired by the Roman Catholic prieſts to whip 
themſelves, under the ſtale pretence that they 
were real penitents. Thus we find, that popery 
and roguiſhneſs go hand in hand together, and 
we can plainly ſee that the former was borrowed 
from the latter. 

There was one god or idol the Mexicans paid 
much regard to, whoſe name has not been tranſ- 
mitted to us, but he is repreſented as a greai 


hunter. There is nothing at all ſurpriſing in 


this, becauſe the ſavages of all nations were hun- 
ters; ſo that they aſcribed qualities to thoſe who 
made the moſt diſtinguiſhed figure. Hunting 
was, indeed, partly a religious exerciſe in former 
times, for as the ſubſiſtance of individuals de- 
pended on the chace, conſequently it was natural 
for the Heathens to thank their idols for what 
ſucceſs they had obtained. There is no ſuch 
thing as acknowledging a Supreme Being, with- 
out aſcribing to him qualities ſuitable to his 
nature, and in every reſpect conſiſtent with 
his attributes in the moral government of this 
world. 

In their marriage ceremonies, the prieſts have 
great influence; for they ſettle every thing even 
of a civil nature. The marriage contract is 
ſearched into, and the huſband has a right to turn 
away his wife if ſhe has no children. In ſuch 
caſes, ſhe is obliged to have her marriage portion 
returned. There is ſomething in this altogether 
conſiſtent with natural equity, for the man who 
parts with the object of his deſires, ought to give 
up all things connected with her. 

When their children are born and purged 
from their natural impurities, they are brought 
to the temple of their idols, and a name given 
them by the prieſt. The prieſts then waſh the 
children all over, and deliver them to their pa- 
rents. They have ſeveral other ceremonies, but 
theſe are of ſuch a ſimilar nature with what we 
have already mentioned in our deſcription of the 
different religions in the other parts of America, 
that we ſhall not take any further notice of 
them. | 

In their funeral ceremonies, they have ung 
at all remarkable, any farther than thoſe in Hiſ- 
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that one would naturally imagine all theſe people 
were of one and the ſame original. As they be- 
lieve in the doctrine of the immortality of the 
ſoul, ſo they pay great reſpect to their deceaſed 
relations. The women dren themſelves in white, 
which ſeems to point out, that the deceaſed has 
been purged from all his impurities, and that all 


paniola; for indeed there is ſuch a ſimilarity, 


his ſins have been forgiven. The body is carried 
out to a piece of ground, ſet apart for that pur- 
poſe, and it is there depoſited in the midſt of all 
the friends and relations. Mournings and la- 
mentations are made for the deceaſed ſeveral 
dayy together, but theſe are rather artificial than 
real. 

The face of the deceaſed is laid ſo as to be 
oppoſite to the ſun, which ſhews that their no- 
tions were the ſame with thoſe who inhabited 
Hiſpaniola, They ſet up ſtones at each end of 
the grave, teſtifying their reſpe& for the de- 
ceaſed, and it was common for them to ſtrew the 
grave frequently over with flowers. This cere- 
mony was generally performed once in the month, 
during one year, but after that time, the 
mourning ceaſed. Upon the whole, thus muck 
is certain, that theſe Mexicans were a moſt, bar- 
barous people, who had no human feelings, 
otherwiſe they would never have ſeen their fellow - 
creatures butchered in ſuch a manner; but this 
may ſerve to ſhew, that where divine revelation 
is not known, men are the moſt miſerable objects 
in the world. Left to ſtruggle with the corrup- 
tion of their own nature, they ſink under it, and 
die martyrs to thoſe paſſions, which, if properly 
cultivated, would have promoted their everlaſt- 
ing happineſs. 


th. 


The Religion of the Savages who inhabit near the 
Iſthmus / Darian, 


In giving an account of theſe ſavages, we are 
under the neceſſity of taking notice of one of the 
moſt important events that ever happened in 
Britain. In 1603, on the death of queen Eliza- 
beth, James VI. king of Scotland aſcended the 
throne of England, ſo that the two crowns were 
united; but to the great misfortune of both 
countries, a proper union did not take place, for 
each nation had its ſeparate parliament, and as 
they had oppoſite views and intereſts, ſo there 
were continual wranglings between them. The 
Scotch, naturally brave, but proud, haughty, and 
poor, followed their ſovereign into England, and 
as the event of an union had been long wiſhed 
for, ſo forged prophecies were invented, ſome of 
which were taken notice of by lord Hales. 
Among theſe, the following knaviſh one may be 
mentioned, 


When Hempe is come, and alſo gone, 
England and Scotland ſhall both be one. 


This Hempe was conſidered as ſome great per- 
ſon, whom no one could give any account of, 
and yet the meaning was neither leſs nor more 
than the following: 


H. Henry VIII. E. Edward VI. M. Mary I. 
6 A P. Philip 
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P. Philip her huſband, and E. Elizabeth, ſo that 
that the whole myſtery is developed, and the 
knaviſh prophecy underſtbod, as having been 
written after the events took place. 

From that time forward, at different periods 
many propoſals were made for bringing about an 
union, and although locality pointed out the pro- 
priety of ſuch a ſcheme, yet national pride on both 
ſides prevented its taking place. At laſt, in the 
reign of king William, the merchants of Scotland 
obtained a charter, to eſtabliſh a ſettlement on the 
Iſthmus of Darian, and it is amazing to think 
what hopes the people in that part of the country 
formed to themſelves of the advantages that would 
ariſe from this ſcheme. All ranks of people con- 
tributed towards promoting it, and a large fleet 
was fitted out. Here, however, national jealouſy 
took place, The Engliſh merchants did not wiſh 
to ſce the commerce of Scotland extended fo far, 
and therefore they uſed all the means they could 
think of to obſtruct it. It is not our buſineſs to 
enter into national diſputes, but thus much 1s cer- 
tain, that almoſt all the Scottiſh adventurers were 
ruined, and the factory they had eſtabliſhed was 
reduced to nothing. This created much mur- 
muring in Scotland, and had it not been that we 
were then engaged in a war with France, which 
united all parties at home, the effects might have 
proved fatal. The people of Scotland, in re- 
venge for the injuries they imagined the Engliſh 
had done them, refuſed to wear Engliſh ma- 
nufactures, and in this unhappy condition both 
nations continued till the acceſſion of queen 
Anne, 1702. 

Each country had a particular object in view; 
the Engliſh parliament wanted the parliament of 
Scotland to ratify the act of ſettlement, which ap- 
peared the more neceſſary, for two reaſons, firſt, 
becauſe it would prevent diſputes for the future 
between them; and ſecondly, becauſe it was not 
probable queen Anne would ever have any more 
children. On the other hand, the people of Scot- 
land objected, firſt, that were they to acknowledge 
the act of ſettlement, they ought to have proper 
ſecurity for the eſtabliſhment of their religion; and 
ſecondly, that their loſſes at Darian ſhould be 
made up to them out of the Engliſh treaſury. 

Here was a large field for the politicians to diſ- 
play their ſkill, and although miniſters of ſtate are 


not always virtuous men, yet divine goodneſs can, 


and often does, bring good out of their conten- 
tions, 
by conceſſions on both ſides, that an equivalent 
ſhould be paid by England, to recompence the 
Scots for their loſs at Darian, and to ſecure their 
religion, the ſovereign was to take an oath the 
moment he ſucceeded to the crown, and actually 
before he was proclaimed. Upon theſe principles, 
the union of the two nations was brought about, 
which, if properly improved, muſt be for the 
mutual advantage of both. We thought it the 
more neceſlary to take notice of theſe particulars, 
becauſe many of the people of Scotland, even in 
this age, think their anceſtors at Darian were 
groſsly injured, whereas, when we come to con- 
ſider the whole, it will be found, that if errors 
were committed, both parties were guilty. And 
this will likewiſe ſerve to clear up ſome things we 
ſhall have occaſion to mention, concerning the 


The RELIGION of the SAVAGES near the ISTHMUS of DARIAN. 


church of Scotland. In the mean time to go on 


with our narrative, 

T heſe people inhabit a large tract of land, which 
is ſituated between North and South America, 
T hey are all idolators, but their temples are poor 
mean huts, and their idols are only coarſe ſtones 
ſet up within them. Like many other ſavages in 
America, they believe the ſun and moon are hu(- 
band and wiſe, and they adore them as objects of 
divine worſhip. However, they acknowledpe a 
Supreme Being, ſuperior to them. They believe 
there is an evil principle that torments the children 
ef men, and for that reaſon they have temples 
erected for it, where they offer ſacrifices of flowers, 
fruits, perfumes, and all other things that they 
think will procure its favour. Every extraordi- 
nary phenomenon in nature is conſidered by them 
as an apparition and the voice of God. 

Their prieſts are all pretended magicians, and 


It was after much diſpute, agreed upon. 


the greateſt impoſtors in the world. They per- 
form all their tricks in ſecret, and the ignorant 
people are eaſily perſuaded to believe them. The 
prieſts make dreadful cries and howlings, with 
diſtortions of their faces, under which fome pre- 
tended myſtery is concealed ; for as true religion 
has its myſteries, fo every falſe one pretends to 
the ſame, and ſo it is in many other things. 

1 heir manner of healing the ſick is very extra- 
ordinary. They ſeat the patient on a ſtone, which 
being done, the medico-prieſt takes a little bow 
and ſome ſmall arrows, and ſhoots them as quick as 
poſſible at his patient, who 1s ſtark naked. They 
are ſo dexterous at this exerciſe, that they never 
| miſs their mark, but then there is a ſtop put to 

the arrow, which prevents it from going beyond 
a certain mark or depth. If the arrow happens 
to open a vein, and the wind guſhes out with the 
blood, the phyſician and thoſe who are preſent 
| leap for joy, and diſcover by their geſtures, that 
| they believe the operation to have been ſuc- 
| ceſsful. 
| All theſe hypocritical prieſts, who are at the ſame 
| time pretended phyſicians, make a vow of chaſtity, 
| and if ever they violate it, they are either ſtoned, 
| or burnt to death The devotees are obliged, 
| during their faſtings, to abſtain from all commerce 
| with their wives, but they can find other ways to 
gratify their paſſions. Before they go to war, they 
| lacrifice hares and pheaſants to the ſun, and ſmear 
| the bodies of their idols all over with the blood, 
| They never go on any enterprize without aſking 
| advice from their idol, which is an image of the 
| ſun; for which purpoſe they undergo a penance 
| of two months together, during which time they 
| abſtain from ſalt and commerce with women. 
| They adviſe with their prieſts in all affairs re- 
lating to peace or war, ard conſult their gods in 
groves and ſolitudes. They purpoſely make 
choice of the night for performing their magical 
ceremonies, and the darker it is the better. They 
| conjure the devil by their cries, by a great noile, 
| and their magical ſongs in the preſence of ſeveral 
| young people. The perſon whom they order to 
| conſult the oracle of the idol is ſeated, and the 
reſt are ſtanding. The magicians are ſilent when 
they expect the approach of the devil, their maſ- 
ter, and the moment he appears, the conuror 
preſents himſelf before him, and gives the ſignal 


for the homage chat ought to be paid. The 18 
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niſh authors tell us a ſtory diverting enough, con- 
cerning theſe prieſts and devils. 


They ſay, that one day tome friars undertook 


to exorciſe the prieſt who was raiſing the devil, and 
that by the power of the ſigns of the croſs and 
holy water, which was wonderfully aſſiſted by a 
ſtole that was put about the neck of the con- 
juror, he anſwered very penitently to all the queſ- 
tions the friar put to the devil. Among other 
things, they aſked him where the ſouls of the In- 
dians would go after their deaths? The anſwer 
he made was, to hell. Thoſe whom they deſign 
for prieſts, are brought up in their ſacred myſteries 
from their infancies, .Such children are obliged 
to retire for two years to the moſt remote parts of 
the woods, where they are not permitted to feed 
upon any thing that has blood in it, nor ſee any 
woman, but muſt forget their kindred, and are 
not allowed to ſtir out of their caverns. The old 
prieſts viſit and inſtruct them in the night, and 
when the probation time of theſe young candi- 
dates is expired, they receive a certificate, upon 
which they are looked upon as ſacred prieſts, and 
doctors in phyſic and magic. | 

Theſe ſavages burn all the priſoners of war, but 
pull out one of their teeth before they execute 
them. Something in this may appear extremely 
barbarous, and certainly it is ſo, but when we con- 
ſider the ſtate of Heathen nations, it will not ap- 
pear ſtrange, eſpecially as we read in many parts 
of the Old Teſtament, that all priſoners of war 
were put to death under the moſt excruciating 
tortures. The Greeks and Romans either 
butchered their priſoners, or ſold them as ſlaves, 
and the antient Heathen Britons uſed to burn a 
thouſand to death at a time. 

They allow polygamy here, but it is under ſe- 
veral reſtrictions, for they are not permitted to 
part with their wives, unleſs they have been un- 
faithful to the conjugal vow. As ſoon as the 
young women are conlidered as fit for marriage, 
they are locked up from the ſociety of men, and 
no perſon is permitted to viſit them without the 
conſent of their parents. They do not uſe much 
ceremony in their marriages, for as ſoon as the 
parents have ſettled the previous agreement, every 
thing is concluded. Every one of the relations 
brings a preſent according to the nature of their 
circumſtances, and theſe preſents enable the new 
married couple to begin houſe-keeping. The 
bridegroom's father makes a ſpeech to the people, 
concerning the duties of the marriage ſtate, and 
after that he dances like a madman. The dance 
being over, he kneels down, and preſents his ſon 
to the bride, whoſe father being in the ſame pol- 
ture, holds alſo his daughter by the hand; but 
the bride's father dances likewiſe in his turn, and 
1 the ſame antique geſtures before he kneels 

own, 

In their funeral ceremonies, they are like moſt 
of the other ſavages in America. They believe 
in the immortality of the ſoul, but they have al- 
moſt as many carnal notions concerning it, as our 
Britiſh materialiſts. They believe, that when the 
foul is diſlodged from the body, it enters upon a 
life of pleaſure, and feaſts in the moſt ſumptuous 
manner. For this reaſon, they bury proviſions 


along with their dead, to be of ſervice to them in 
the other world, | 


| 


— 
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From what is here related of theſe people, we 
are to lament that the ſettlement attempted by the 
Scoth did not ſucceed. The Scottiſh adventurers 
took along with them ſeveral miniſters, 'amon 
whom was Mr. Spalding, who had been ſettled at 
Dundee. Had the factory met with proper en- 
couragement, there is reaſon to belive, that before 
this time there would not have been a Heathen in 
the place. Proteſtants alone are the men who 
ſhould be ſent to convert Heathens, and therefore 
every encouragement ought to have been given to 
theſe enterprizers. However, as we are not to call 
in queſtion the purpoſes of Divine Providence, ſo 
we ſhall reſt ſatisfied with this ſingle conſideration, 
that if that ſalutary end was not completed, yet one 


| equally beneficial took place, namely, the union 


of the two kingdoms, 


God's ways are not as 
men's, | 


The Religion of the Savages of New Andaluſia. 


The only particulars we know of the religion of 
theſe people are, that they, like moſt of the other 
antient Americans, adore the ſun and moon; but 
above all, an evil ſpirit, which we may call the 
devil. Some of them worſhip the dried ſkeletons 
of their anceſtors; and they believe that the ſun 
goes round the world, drawn in a chariot by ty- 
gers; for which reaſon, they treat thoſe ferocious 
animals with great reſpect, and give them the 
dead bodies of their relations to teed on. They 
have a tradition among them, that their country 
was once burnt up by the ſun, becauſe they did 
not ſhew proper reſpect to his ſervants the ty- 
gers. This fire, they ſay, was extremely violent, 
and conſumed a vaſt number of the inhabitants; 
but really ſuch ridiculous ſtories ſcarce deſerve our 
notice, 

They obſerved. a certain ceremony which they 
called, The giving away the ſpirit of courage. This 
gift is beſtowed by the prieſts, who open the cere- 
mony with ſongs and dances, in which every one 
foams at the mouth like a dog, and tumbles about 
like a madman. All ſuch as deſire to have the ſpi- 
rit communicated to them by the mediation of 
the prieſt, join hands and continue dancing inceſ- 
ſantly. When three or four prieſts enter the circle, 
they ruſh upon the demons, ſome with a gourd 
bottle tied to the end of a ſtick, and others with a 
long reed or cane, filled with lighted tobacco, with 
which they whiff the dancers, crying out, at the 
ſame time, Receive all ye the ſpirit of ſtrength, 
by which you will be enabled to overcome your 
enemies.“ 

From this form of invitation one would imagine 
there was ſomething very ſolemn couched under 
the expreſſion, but there is nothing of that nature 
in it; for, like moſt other ſavages, they acknow- 
ledge two beings, one good and the other bad. 
To the good being they never addreſs themſelves, 
but in the way of praiſe or thankſgiving ; but to 
the evil one they always pray, in order to avert 
his diſpleaſure. 

When any perſon among them is taken fick, 
they plunge him into a river, and afterwards whip 
him running. till he is almoſt out of breath. 
This whipping bout is round a great lu i 9 

; en 
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when it is over, they put him into his hammock. | This is, perhaps, a little different from Euaopean 


When they deſpair of a ſick man's life, they take 
him out in his hammock to a wood, and hang 


him up in it between two trees, dancing round it 


for a whole day. As ſoon as night is come, they 
give him proviſions for four days, and then leave 
him to his fate, If he happens to recover, ſo 
much the better; but in caſe he dies, there are 
very few who lament the loſs. 

It would be needleſs to repeat that polygamy 1s 
as much in vogue among theſe people, as in any 
other nations among the Americans, or even in 
Alia or Africa. The prieſts ſet the example; 
for they have always a great number of wives, 
nay, ſuch ſlaves are they to the moſt ſenſual of all 
paſſions, that when they go on journeys, they or- 
der women to. be ready for- them at every ſtage 
where they.are to put up. All this voluptuoul- 
neſs ariſes from that indolence to which theſe peo- 
ple are ſo much ſubject; and this, in ſome mea- 


| 


ſure, is occaſioned by the climate, which being | 


hot and ſultry, throws a languor over their ſpirits, 
and renders them in a manner unfit for action. 

When a young man fixes his affections on a 
&irl, or, in other words, when he wants a woman 
under that character, he addreſſes himſelf to her 
relations; for he never ſees her after till he is mar- 
ried. When all the terms are ſettled, the bride's rela- 
tions meet in company at the houſe of the bride's 
father, where a grand entertainment 1s provided ; 
and the relations of the bridegroom come their at 
the ſame time to partake of the feaſt. After two 
or three hours ſpent in the utmoſt ſtate of merri- 
ment, the whole of the relations ſet out to conduct 
the bride home to her huſband's houſe. Muſicians 
march before, playing upon their ruſtic inſtru- 
ments. After them come the prieſts, repeating 
aloud a variety of unintelligible jargon of prayers 
to their idols; then come the relations, who are 
followed by the bridegroom, who walks on foot ; 
and behind him comes the bride in a litter carried 
by four men, and fo cloſed up that no perſon can 
ſee her. The proceſſion is cloſed by the ſervants 
and attendants ; and as ſoon as the} approach the 
houſe of the bridegroom, the young women in 
the village come out to meet them. 


As this is at midnight, the young women have | 


lamps in their hands trimmed with oil, and this, 
from what we are going to relate, may ſerve to 
ſhew, what a vaſt conformity there was between 
the antient Heathen nations, and likewiſe that 
ſome of theſe cuſtoms were retained by the Jews. 

The parable of the ten virgins, (ſee Math. xxv.) 
is well known, and in the account of theſe people 
of whom we are now treating, we have a proof of 
the origin of idolatry. Nay, it may ſerve far- 
ther to point out, that all that was bad among the 
Heathens, was reprobated by the Jews, but the 
innocent ceremonies were retained. 

When they arrived at the place where the 
bridegroom reſided, and where the nuptials were 
to be celebrated, the bride was conducted into an 
apartment along with the women, and the night 
was ſpent in all manner of diverſions, according to 
the cuſtom of the country. In the ſame manner 
the bridegroom was led into his apartment, accom- 
panied by the men, and with them he ſpent. his 
time in the ſame manner. When the morning 
approached, the company retired, and the hul- 


band was permitted to go to bed to his wife. 


2 


practices; but we have had occaſion to mention 
ſomething of a ſimilar nature, in our account of 
the Turkiſh religion. Seven days faſting are ob- 
ſerved afterwards, and that period of time bein 
expired, the new married couple forfake their 
relations, and attend to their reſpective duties as 
huſband and wife. 

In their funeral ceremonies they are extremely 
ridiculous, but not more ſo than has been related 
in our hiſtorical accounts of other Heathens 
When a perſon is taken ſick, the prieſt is ſent for. 
and he dances as if inſane, two or three times 
round his bed This is done in order to raiſe the 
ſpirit, and we may venture to affirm, that it has a 
ſtrong connection with the practices of ſome of 
thoſe people who are called Proteſtants. A few 
years ago a poor man died in London, and on his 
death -· bed he declared, that he was bewitched, by 
imagining a mouſe jumped over his ſtomach, and 
this mouſe he conſidered as the devil. 

Some religions require arts to wind- up the hu— 
man paſſions to a ſtate of enthuſiaſm, and innocent 
weakneſs falls a ſacrifice to intereſted prieſts, or 
rather to deſigning villains. The man who is 
really and virtuouſly religious, has no occaſion to 
make an oſtentatious diſplay of it; but it is the 
intereſt of the hypocrite to do ſo. The firſt 
knows. he has none to do with but God; the ſe- 
cond pays no regard to God, but looks for the 
praiſe of men. | 

In their funeral ceremonies, theſe people are 
equally ridiculous, and indeed ſome of them are 
more ſo than any we have yet mentioned, only they 
are not ſo barbarous as thoſe in Aſia and Atrica. 
When a man dies, the body is waſhed clean and 
wrapped up in a goat's ſkin, and then put into a 
wooden coffin, where it remains ſeven days, from 
the time of the death till the interment. During 
that time, the people meet together and get drunk 
in the moſt riotous manner, knocking each other 
down, juſt like what took place among the 


Greeks during their ſolemn dirges. When. the 


ſeven days fafting is over, they proceed to the 
place of entertainment in the following manner. 
The prieſts walk before, ſinging their hymns, and 
are followed by all thoſe who are called their ſtu- 
dents. Then come the relations of the deceaſed, 
walking in mournful proceſſion. The corpſe is 
carried behind the relations, and the proceſſion is 
cloſed by the ſervants. other attendants. When 
they come to the grave, the prieſts mumble over 
ſome prayers, and then the body is laid in the 
grave. This, however, does not finiſh the cere- 
mony, for all thoſe who attend the funeral, throw 
flowers into the grave. The earth being laid upon 
the body, they all return home to the houſe of the 
deceaſed, and ſpend the whole night in ſuch ex- 
travagancy, thar ſometimes before morning they 
get ſo drunk that they break each others limbs, 
and many of thoſe who come out- ſound in the 
morning, return home no better than cripples. 
The regard theſe people have for their deceaſed 
relations, does not end with their interment ; for 
notwithſtanding all the nocturnal revels that take 
place after the funeral, yet they meet again, and 
erect a monMent to perpetuate their reſpect to 


the perſon who was beloved by them in life. THY - 


is a natural and juſt ſentiment, and nothing in the 


common or rather the vicious practices of — 
wor 
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world can ſet it afide, Thoſe who treat the || ple. Precepts are uſeful, but examples give a ſane- 
aſhes of their deceaſed relations with indignity, || tion to them. Is religion the grand monument 
will never pay much regard to the living. The || of mercy? Then let us, who enjoy it endeavour 
image of God is ſtamped upon man, and he who || to diſſeminate the beneficial conſequences to the 
brutally abuſes an human body, abuſes the image | moſt diſtant nations. Is there a poſſibility of do- 
of God. But we ſhall now take leave of the ſub- || ing good? Let it be ſhewn in the care we take to 
ject relating to the Heathen nations by ſuggeſting 1j| enlighten the Heathen nations. And now havin 
the following reflections. ſaid ſo much of theſe people, we ſhall take our 
Are the Heathens left in a ſtate of ignorance, || leave by wiſhing earneſtly that the ſon of righ- 
are they without God in the world ? Let us learn || teouſneſs may ariſe with healing under his wings. 
that our anceſtors were once Heathens, and that || That the defire of all nations may trample upon 
we ſhould have been the ſame now, had not the || his enemies, that men may be bleſſed in him, and 
Divine goodneſs extended to us the bleſſings of || that all nations may call him bleſſed. High is 
the everlaſting goſpel. the command of the Almighty, enlarged are 
Is Heatheniſm become a term of reproach ? || his orders with reſpe& to his moral government 
And are Heathens looked upon with contempt ? || of this world, vindictive is his Juſtice, but his 
Let Chriſtians conſider, that nothing can more || mercy is in a manner unbounded. Theſe con- 
endear them to the Divine Being, or exonerate || ſiderations ſhould reconcile us to all the works of 
them from the conſciouſneſs of guilt, as that of || an Omnipotent Being. God conducts the affairs of 
extending the bleſſings of redemption to their || this lower world unknown to us, but we behold 
fellow creatures. Are unnatural crimes com- | with admiration, when we conſider the execution 
mitted by the Heathens ? Let Chriſtians remem- | of every part of the beautiful deſign. 
ber, that it is their duty to ſet them a fair exam- | 
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HE. conſideration of events as flowing | 
from cauſes apparently weak and inſig- 
nificant, will at all times ſerve to prove, 

that there is a divine power by which this lower 
world is governed. The voiuptuous and the 


ignorant ſuffer all theſe things to paſs unnoticed, 
but the wiſe conſider them, and draw ſuch re- 


which produced the events, and the conſequences 
that followed. We are to conlider the particu- 
lar ſtates of thoſe countries of which we have 
been writing, we are to take in all the concomi- 
tant circumſtances, and with modeſty deliver our 
own opinions. We are to conſider the difference 
of times and circumſtances, and we are to com- 
flections from all the occurrences as make a | pare the paſt with the preſent. By attending to 
laſting impreſſion on their minds. Hiſtory with- | theſe rules, we may become real hiſtorians, but 
out reflection is nothing; but hiſtory properly || if they are 7 we ſhall be left in a ſtate of 
improved becomes the grand ornament of hu- Egyptian darkneſs. This naturally leads us to 
man life, The hiſtorian who makes a real uſe | ſay ſomething concerning the reformation, and it 
of that ſcience, goes on from one degree to ano- || ſhall be delivered with impartiality. 

ther, till he is loſt in admiration. The won- | We have already treated the gradual Jrogrels 
ders of Providence appear to him as ſo many || of corruptions in the Chriſtian church, from the 
ſtupendous edifices, raiſed by hands unſeen, and || reign of Conſtantine the Great, down to the age 
when he cannot comprehend the whole, he || of Martin Luther. But having been obliged to 
ſits down in filence, acknowledging his igno- || ſhift the ſubject, we ſhall here proceed to give 
rance, but at the ſame time deſirous of know- || the reader an account of the reformation, and 
ledge. | then deſcribe the particular proteſſions that have 

The knowledge of hiſtory does not conſiſt in || ſprung from it. 1 

the recital of facts, for that may be done by a | Biſhop Hall has a pretty obſervation in his ac- 
fool, and a ſchool boy can tell what had hap- count of Zechariah's viſion in the temple, and it 
pened before he was born. This, however, is || is, © When things are at the worſt, God uſually 
not hiſtory, but a bare recital of facts in the || works a remarkable deliverance, or brings 
order of time in which they happened. Hiſtory || © about an important change.” Indeed, all vio- 
is an account of ſuch events as have taken place || lence leads to changes, for ſuch is the ſtate of 
on the theatre of this lower world; but in our || hur1an nature, ſuch is the government of this 
endeavours to tranſmit them to the public in a || wor.d, that whatever is carried to a more than 
proper manner, we muſt at all times remember || ordinary extreme, mult ſoon have an end, Pagan 
that we are to blend inſtruction with entertain+ || darkneſs was ſuch, when Chriſt came in the fleſh, 
men; that is, we are to point out the cauſes || that the minds of mn. were totally clouded with 
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it, and then the ſun of righteouſneſs broke 
forth in an illuſtrious manner to enlighten the 
nations. 4 
But to purſue the idea; let us conſider the ſtate 
of the European nations previous to the times of 
Martin Luther, who, in the hands of Divine 
providence, was the happy inſtrument, aſſiſted 
by ſome of the German princes, of oppoling the 
whole power of the houfe of Auſtria, and all the 
machinations of the court of Rome. It is true, as 
Dr. Newton the preſent biſhop of Briſtol has ob- 
ſerved, there never was an age, ſince the death of 
Chriſt, in which ſome witneſſes could not be 
found for the truth of the goſpel. The doc- 
trines taught by the famous Wickliff ſpread far 
and wide; and thirty years after his death, we 
find John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague, con- 
demned by the council of Conſtance, for teach- 
ing his opinions. Paul Craw, a Bohemian, hav- 
ing come over to Scotland for his perſonal ſafety, 
found himſelf expoſed to the ſame dangers as at 
home ; for he was burnt alive at St. Andrews. 
Learning was then beginning to revive, and the 
clergy began to be afraid of the downfall of their 
kingdom. They found the pillars beginning to 
ſhake, and they knew that their doctrines could 
not ſtand before the light of a rational enquiry. 
This filled them with fo much reſentment againſt 
all thoſe who ſpoke their ſentiments freely, that 
they were immediately put to death, 


But it was not learning alone that brought 


about the reformation ; there were many politi- 
cal circumſtances concurring in this great event, 
and ſome princes became the happy inſtruments 
of promoting true religion, although they them- 
ſelves were men of no virtuous principles, but 
ſcandalous debauchees and arbitrary tyrants. 
The ſcandalous lives of the clergy were another 
means to bring about the reformation, and while 
they were as it were aſleep in the arms of carnal 
ſecurity ; while they thought themfelves beyond 
the power of being diſturbed in their manſions ; 
and, in a word, when they found they had do- 
mineered over the conſciences of the people, and 
almoſt engroſſed the civil power to themſelves, 
they began to conſider that the whole orders of 
prieſthood were eſtabliſhed on the molt perma- 
nent baſis, they found themſelves rouſed a little 
from their ſtupidity, and they found that they 
had to do with very important adverſaries, whom 
before they looked upon as contemptible. 

Pope Leo X. when raiſed to the papal throne, 
found the revenues of the church exhauſted, by 
the vaſt projects of his two ambitious predeceſ- 
ſors, Alexander VI. and Julius II. and being in 
his own temper naturally liberal and enterpriſing, 
rendered him incapable of that ſevere economy 
which the ſituation of his finances required. On 
the contrary, his ſchemes for aggrandizing the 
family of the Medicis, his love of ſplendor, his 
taſte for pleaſure, and his munificence in reward- 
ing men of genius, involved him daily in a long 
train of expences ; in order to provide a fund 
for which, every device that the fertile genius of 
prieſts could invent was tried, 

Among others, he had recourfe to the ſale of 
indulgencies ; a practice common enough in the 
church of Rome, but never before this time car- 
ried to ſuch an extravagant height, But here we 
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readers. | 7b f 

According to the doctrine of the Romiſh 
church, all the good works of the ſaints, over 
and above thoſe which were neceſſary for their 
own juſtification, together with the infinite me- 
rits of Jeſus Chriſt, are depoſited in one inex- 
hauſtible treaſury. The keys of this were com- 
mitted to St. Peter, and to his ſucceſſors the 
popes, who may open it at pleaſure, and by 
transferring a portion of this ſuper- abundant merit 
to any particular perſon for a ſum of money, 
may convey to him either the pardon of his own 
ſins, or a releaſe for any one with whom he is in- 
tereſted, from the pains of purgatory. 

Theſe indulgencies were firſt invented in the 
eleventh century by pope Urban II. as a recom- 
pence for thoſe who went in perſon on the wild 
enterprize of conquering the holy land. They 
were afterwards granted to thoſe who hired a ſol- 
dier for that purpoſe ; and, in proceſs of time, 
were beſtowed on fuch as gave money for accom- 
pliſhing any pious work enjoined by the pope. 
Julius II. had beſtowed indulgencies on all who 
contributed towards building the church of St. 
Peter's at Rome; and as Leo was carrying on 
that magnificent fabric, his grant was founded on 
the ſame pretenſion. 

The promulgation of theſe indulgencies in 
Germany, together with a ſhare ariſing from the 
profits in the ſale of them, was aſſigned to Albert, 
elector of Mentz and archbiſhop of Magdeburgh, 
who, as his chief agent for retailing them in 
Saxony, employed one Tetzel, a Dominican 
friar, of licentious morals, but of an active 
ſpirit, and very remarkable for that ſort of elo- 
quence which ſerves to inflame the paſſions with- 
out leading the mind to truth, or guarding it 
againſt error, He, aſſiſted by the monks of his 
order, executed the commiſſion with great zeal 
and ſucceſs, but with little diſcretion or decency; 
and though by magnifying exceſſively the bene- 
fits of theſe indulgencies, and by diſpoſing of 
them at a very low price, they cairied on for 
ſome time a lucrative and extenſive traffic among 
the credulous multitude, the extravagance of 
their aſſertions, and the irregularity in their con- 
duct, came at laſt to give general offence. The 
princes and nobles were irritated at ſeeing their 
vaſſals drained of ſo much money, in order to 
fill the treaſury of a profuſe pope. Men of piety 
regretted the deluſions of the people, who being 
taught to rely for the pardon of their ſins on the 
indulgencies which they purchaſed, did not think 
it incumbent on them, either to abound in faith 
or practice holineſs. Even the moſt unthinking 
were ſhocked at the more than ſcandalous beha- 
viour of Tetzel and his aſſociates, who often 
ſquandered in drunkenneſs, gaming, aud low 
debauchery, thoſe ſums which were beſtowed in 
hopes of obtaining eternal happineſs; and all 
began to wiſh that ſome check could be given to 
this ſcandalous commerce, no leſs injurious to 
fociety than deſtructive of true religion. 

As the form of theſe indulgencies, and the 
benefits which they were ſuppoſed to convey, are 
in general unknown in proteſtant countries, and 
but little underſtood at preſent in ſeveral places 


muſt explain this myſtery of iniquity to our 
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where the Roman Catholic religion is eſtabliſhed, 
| | we 


we have here, for the information of our readers, 
inſerted the form of the abſolution uſed by 
Tetzel. 

« May our Lord Jeſus Chriſt have mercy upon 
"thee, and abſolve thee by the merits of his 
« moſt holy paſſion. And I, by his authority, 
« that of his bleſſed apoſtles Peter and Paul, 
« and of the moſt holy pope, granted and com- 
« mitted to me in theſe parts, do abſolve thee, 
« firſt from all ecclefiaſtical cenſures, in what- 
« ever manner they have been incurred, and then 
« from all thy ſins, tranſgreſſions, and exceſſes, 
« how enormous ſoever they may be, even from 
« ſuch as are reſerved for the cognizance of the 
« holy ſee; and as far as the keys of the holy 
« church extend, I remit to you all puniſhment 
« you deſerve in purgatory on their account ; 
« and I reſtore you to the holy ſacraments of the 
« church, to the unity of the faithful, and to 
ce that innocence and purity you poſſeſſed at bap- 
« tiſm ; ſo that when you die, the gates of pu- 
« niſhment ſhall be ſhut, and the gates of the 
« paradiſe of life ſhall be opened; and if you 
« ſhall not die at preſent, this grace ſhall remain 
« jn full force when you are at the point of 
« death. In the name of the Father, of the 
« Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. Amen.” 

From peruling this, which is faithfully tran- 
ſcribed from Sechendorf, a popiſh writer, it will 
appear, that the terms which Tetzel and his aſſo- 
clates made uſe of were ſo extravagant, that unleſs 
they had been well authenticated, we might have 
doubted of the truth of them. If any man pur- 
chaſed one of theſe indulgencies, his ſoul was to 
reſt ſecure with reſpect to its ſalvation. The 
ſouls confined in purgatory were, as ſoon as the 
money was paid, ſet at liberty, and aſcended into 
heaven. The efficacy of the indulgencies was 
to be ſo great, that the moſt heinous ſins were 
pretended to be forgiven, and the perſon was to 
be freed from all manner of puniſhmeat, and even 
from the guilt which incurs it. This was, in- 
deed, the carrying prieſtcraft to an unbounded 
height; but it led to the fall of its own great- 
neſs. Almoſt every man looked upon them with 
filent contempt, or with an honeſt indignation ; 
they ſaw natural religion as it were trampled 
under foot, and the glorious fabric of the church 
made to appear worſe than Heatheniſm was of 
old. They beheld an order of deſigning men, 
who had long trampled on the rights of private 
judgement, now attempting to deprive others of 
their natural faculties, and to make the very 
name of Chriſtianity odious in the world, by at- 
tempting to raiſe money in conſequence of prac- 
tices which the moſt unenlightened Heathens 
woutd have been aſhamed of. 

Such was the favourable juncture, and ſo diſ- 
poſed were the minds of his countrymen to liſten 
to his diſcourſes, when Martin Luther firſt began 
to call in queſtion the efficacy of indulgencies, 
and declaim againſt the vicious lives, and falſe 
doctrines of thoſe who promulgated them. He 
was a native of Eiſleben in Saxony, where he 
was born in 1483, and though of poor parents, 
had received a learned education, according to 
the ſtate of knowledge in that age, during the 
progreſs of which he gave inany indications of 
uncommon vigour and acuteneſs of genius. As 
his mind was naturally ſuſceptible of ſerious im- 
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preſſions, and tinctured with ſomewhat of that 
religious melancholy which delights in the ſoli- 
tude and devotion of a monaſtic life, he retired 
Into a convent of Auguſtine friars, and without 
ſuffering the entreaties of his parents to divert 
him from what he conſidered as his duty to God, 
he aſſumed the habit of that order. > BA 

There he acquired great reputation, not only 
for his piety, but for his love of knowledge and 
unwearied application to ſtudy, He had been 
taught the ſcholaſtic philoſophy and theology, 
which were then in vogue, by very able maſters; 
and wanted not penetration to comprehend all 
the merits and diſtinctions with which they 
abound ; but his own underſtanding, naturally 
ſound and ſuperior to any thing frivolous, ſoon 
became diſguſted with theſe ſubtile and unin- 
ſtructive ſciences, and he ſought for ſome more 
folid foundation of knowledge and of piety in the 
ſacred ſcriptures. Having found a copy of the. 
bible which -had long laid neglected in the 1i- 
brary of his monaſtery, he abandoned all other 
purſuits, and devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of it 
with ſo much eagerneſs and aſſiduity as aſtoniſhed 
the monks, who were little accuſtomed to des 
rive their theological notions from that ſource, 
The great progreſs he made in this uncommon 
courle of ſtudy, augmented ſo much both the 
fame of his ſanctity and his learning, that Fre- 
derick, elector of Saxony, having founded an 
univerſity at Wittemberg on the Elbe, the place 
of his reſidence, Luther was choſen, firſt to 


teach philoſophy, and then theology in the 


ſchools; and he was conſidered as the chief or- 
nament of that ſociety. 
While Luther was in the height of his repu- 
tation, Tetzel began to publiſh indulgencies in 
the neighbourhood of Wittemberg ; and to aſ- 
cribe to them the ſame imaginary virtues, which 
in other places had been impoſed on the credu- 
lity of the people. As Saxony was not more 
enlightened than other provinces, ſo Tetzel met 
with great ſucceſs there. It was with the utmoſt 
concern that Luther beheld the artifices of thoſe 
who ſold, and the ſimplicity of thoſe who 
bought the indulgencies. The opinions of many 
of the moſt antient and ſubtile ſchoolmen, who 
had eſtabliſhed the doctrines of indulgencies, 
were now falling into diſrepute, and the ſcrip- 
tures, which Luther began to conſider as the 
unerring ſtandard of faith, afforded no counte- 
nance to a ſyſtem that was deſtructive of natural 
reaſon, and calculated to render the moſt impor- 
tant things in the Chriſtian ſyſtem, no better than 

a farce. | 
His warm and impetuous temper did not ſuf- 
fer lim long to conceal ſuch important diſcove- 
ries, or to continue a ſilent ſpectator while he ſaw 
his countrymen deluded. From the pulpit in 
the great church at Wittemberg, he inveighed 
bitterly againſt the irregularities of thoſe who 
publiſhed indulgencies. He went ſo far as to 
examine the nature of the doctrines they taught, 
and pointed out to the people the danger of re- 
lying for ſalvation on any other means than thoſe 
preſcribed in the word of God. The boldneſs 
and novelty of theſe opinions drew great atten- 
tion, and being recommended by the authority 
of Luther's perſonal character, and delivered 
with a popular and perſuaſive eloquence, hey 
Made 
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made a deep impreſſion on his hearers. Encou- 
raged by the favourable reception of his doc- 


trines among the people, he wrote to Albert, | 


eleftor of Mentz, and archbiſhop of Magde- 
burgh, to whoſe juriſdiction that part of Saxony 
was ſubject, and remonſtrated warmly againſt 
the falſe opinions, and wicked lives of the 
preachers al the indulgencies; but he found that 
prelate too deeply intereſted in their ſucceſs to do 
any thing to hinder their progrels. 

His next attempt was to gain the approbation 
of men of learning, and for this purpoſe he pub- 
liſhed no leſs than ninety-five different propo- 
ſitions concerning the principles of theology. 
Theſe he propoſed not as points fully eſtabliſhed 
of undoubted authority, but as ſubjects of doubt, 
inquiry, and diſputation. He appointed a day 
on which the learned were invited to impugn 
them either in perſon, or in writing, and ſub- 
joined to the whole, ſolemn proteſtations of his 
reſpect for the apoſtolic ſee, of his ſubmiſſion to 
its authority, if the objections he had ſtated could 
be. anſwered to his faciafattion. No opponent 
appeared at the time fixed, but the account of 
the propoſitions ſpread over Germany with the 
utmoſt rapidity; they were read with the greateſt 
eagerneſs, and all admired the boldneſs of the 
man who had ventured to call in queſtion the 
plenitude of papal power, and to attack the Do- 
minicans, armed with all the powers of inqui- 
fitorial authority. 

The friars of St. Auguſtine, Luther's own 
order, though addicted with no leſs obſequiouſ- 
neſs than the other monaſtic fanatics, to the 
papal power, gave no check to the publications 
of theſe uncommon opinions. Luther had, by 
his piety and learning, acquired uncommon 
authority among his brethren. He profeſſed, 
from motives unknown to us, the higheſt regard 
for the authority of the pope, and probably his 
profeſſions were, at that time, ſincere; and as 
a ſecret enmity, excited by intereſt and emula- 
tion, ſubſiſts among all the monaſtic orders in 
the Romiſh church, the Auguſtinians were highly 
pleaſed with his invectives againſt the Domini- 
cans, and hoped to ſee them expoſed to the ha- 
tred and ſcorn of the people. Nor was his ſove- 
reign the elector of Saxony, the wiſeſt prince at 
that time in Germany, diſſatisfied with that ob- 
ſtruction which Luther threw in the way of the 
publication of indulgencies. He ſecretly fa- 
voured the attempt, and flattered himſelf that 
this diſpute among the clergy might give ſome 
check to the exertions of the court of Rome, 


which the ſecular princes had long, though | 


without ſucceſs, been endeavouring to oppoſe. 
Many zealous champions immediately roſe to 
defend opinions on which the wealth, power, 
and grandeur of the church were founded, 
againſt the propoſitions advanced by Luther. 
Amongſt theſe was Tetzel, a man whoſe charac- 
ter we have already deſcribed. He publiſhed 
an equal number of pope with thoſe of 
Luther, and they were defended by all the ſophiſ- 
try of falſe logic by Eckius, a divine belonging 
to the cathedral church of Augſburg ; and Pri- 
anias, a Dominican friar, wrote againſt Luther 
with all the virulence of a ſcholaſtic diſputant. 
But the manner in which they conducted the 


cauſe, did little honour to their argument. 
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Luther attempted to condemn the doctrine as 
well as the practice of granting indulgencies, 
from arguments drawn from reaſon, or derived 
from ſcripture ; but they produced nothing in 
ſupport of them, except the ſentiments of ſchag)- 


men, the concluſions of the cannon law, and the 


decrees of the popes. The deciſions of judges, 
ſo partial and degenerated, did not ſatisfy the 
people, who began to call in queſtion even the 
authority of theſe venerable guides, when they 
found them ftanding in open oppoſition to the 
dictates of reaſon, and the determinations of the 
Divine law. 

Mean while the novelties which appeared in 
Luther's doctrine, and ſeemed ſo much to engage 
all the attention of the people, did not alarm 
the court of Rome. Pope Leo X. fond of ele- 
gant and refined pleaſures, intent upon great 
ſchemes of policy, a ſtranger to the clerical con- 
troverſies, and apt to deſpiſe them, regarded, 
with the utmoſt indifference, the operations of an 
obſcure Friar, who, in the heart of Germany, 
carried on a ſcholaſtical diſputation in a barba- 
rous ſtile. Little did he apprehend, or Luther 
himſelf dream, that the effects of this quarrel 
would be fatal to the papal ſee. Leo imputed 
the whole to monaſtic enmity and emulation, and 
ſeemed inclined not to interpoſe in the controver- 
ſy, but to allow the Auguſtinians and Domini— 
cans to wrangle about the matter with their uſu- 
al animoſity. 

The ſollicitations, however, of Luther's adver- 
ſaries, exaſperated to an high degree, by the 
boldneſs and ſeverity with which he animadver— 
ted on their writings, together with the ſurpriſ- 
ing progreſs which his opinions made in differ- 
rent parts of Germany, rouſed at laſt the atten- 
tion of the court of Rome, and obliged Leo to 
take meaſures for the ſecurity of the church, 
againſt an attack that appeared now too ſerious 
to be deſpiſed. For this reaſon he ſummoned 
Luther to appear at Rome within ſixty days, 
before the auditor of his chamber, and Prianias 
was ſummoned to appear at the ſame time, to 
make good his allegations. 

He wrote, at the ſame time, to the elector of 
Saxony, begging he would not protect a man whoſe 
heretical and profeſſed tenets were ſo ſhocking 
to pious ears, and enjoined the provincial of the 
Auguſtinians to check, by his authority, the 
raſhneſs of an arrogant monk, which brought 


diſgrace upon the order of St. Auguſtine, and 


gave offence and diſturbance to the whole church. 

From the ſtrain of theſe letters, as well as 
from the nomination of a judge ſo prejudiced 
and partial as Prianias, Luther eaſily ſaw what 
ſentence he might expect at Rome. He diſco- 
vered, for that reaſon, the utmoſt ſolicitude to 
have his cauſe tried in Germany, and before 
a leſs ſuſpected tribunal. The univerſity of 
Wittemberg, anxious for the ſafety of a man 
who did ſo much honour to their ſociety, wrote 
to the pope, and after employing ſeveral pretexts 
to excuſe Luther from appearing at Rome, en- 
treated Leo to commit the examination of his 
doctrine to ſome perſons of learning and autho- 
rity in Germany. The elector of Saxony, his 
ſovereign, requeſted the ſame favour of the pope's 
legate at the diet at Augſburg ; and as Luther 
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any intention to diſclaim the papal authority, 
that he did not even entertain the ſmalleſt ſuſpi- 
cion concerning its divine original, had written 
to Leo a molt ſubmiſſive letter, promiſing an 
unreſerved compliance with his will; the pope 
gratified them ſo far as to empower his legate in 
in Germany, cardinal Cajetan, a Dominican emi- 
nent for ſcholaſtic learning, and paſſionately de- 
voted to the Roman ſee, to hear and determine 
the cauſe. 

Luther, although he had good reaſon to de- 
cline a judge choſen among his avowed adverſa- 
ries, did not heſitate about appearing before Ca- 
jetan ; and having obtained the emperor's ſafe 
conduct, immediately repaired to Augſburg. 
The cardinal received him with decent reſpect, 
and endeavoured at firſt to gain upon him by 
gentle treatment; but thinking it beneath the dig- 
nity of his ſtation to enter into any formal diſpute, 
he required him, by virtue of the apoſtolical 
powers with which he was inveſted; to retract the 
errors he had uttered with regard to indulgen- 
cies, and the nature of faith ; and to abſtain, for 
the future, from the publication of new and dan- 
gerous opinions, 

Luther, fully perſuaded of the truth of his 
own tenets, and confirmed in the behef of them, 
by the approbation they had met with among 
perſons conſpicuous both for their learning and 
piety, was ſurpriſed at this abrupt mention of a 
recantation, before any endeavours were uled to 
convince him that he was miſtaken. 

He had flattered himſelf, that in a conference 
concerning the points in diſpute, with a prelate 
of ſuch diſtinguiſhed abilities, he would be able 
to remove many of thoſe imputations with which 
the ignorance or malice of his enemies had 
branded him. But the high tone of authority 
the cardinal aſſumed, extinguiſhed at once all 
hopes of this kind, and cut off every proſpect of 
advantage from the interview. His native in- 
trepidity of mind, however, did not deſert him. 
He declared, with the utmoſt firmneſs, that he 
could not, with a ſafe conſcience, renounce op1- 
nions which he believed to be true; nor ſhould 
any conſideration ever induce him to do what 
would be ſo baſe in itſelf, and ſo offenſive to God. 

At the ſame time, he continued to expreſs no 
leſs reverence for the papal authority than he 
had formerly done, and ſignified his earneſt 
deſire to have the whole decided by the opinion 
of different univerſities ; promiling, at the ſame 
time, never to write or preach againſt indul- 
gencies, ſo as his opponents would be ſilent in 
preaching in favour of them. It will, perhaps, 
appear rather flrange to thoſe who conſider the 
age in which Luther firſt made his public appear- 
ance, his ſtrenuous defence of the truths of the 
goſpel, and his ſtrong oppoſition to papal en- 
croachment, that he ſhould ſubmit his cauſe to 
be tried by doctors in univerſities, who were no 
better than idol drones, accuſtomed to live in 
cloiſters, and at all times obedient to the Roman 
Catholic power. To this it is anſwered, that 
although the dawn of learning was then beginning 
to diffuſe its refreſhing and cheering beams over 
a benighted world, loſt in darkneſs and igno- 
rance, yet it was not come to ſuch a ſtate of per- 
fection as to diſpel prejudices. It was the 
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that there was an infallibility lodged ſomewhere 
among men, for the preſervation of the Chriſtian 


religion; It was not ſufficient for them to truſt 
in the Divine promiſe, but they were to look for 
infalibillity among themſelves. Some placed it in 
popes, ſome in general councils; and others in uni- 
verſities, without conſidering that God never dele- 
gated a power of that nature to any men, nor 
to any body of men whatever: It was the fault 
of the times, not the fault of any particular man. 

But to go on with the narrative; Although, 
according to the extent of human underſtanding 
in that age, Luther's propoſals were every wa 
reaſonable; yet Cajetan rejected them, and inſiſt- 
ed peremptorily on a {imple recantation, threat- 
ning him with eccleſiaſtical cenſures, and forbid- 
ding him to appear again in his preſence, unleſs 
he inſtantly complied with what he had injoined. 
This haughty and violent manner of proceeding, 
Joined to many other circumſtances, gave 
Luther's friends ſuch ſtrong reaſons to ſuſpect 
that even the imperial ſafe conduct would not be 
able to protect him from the legate's power and 
reſentment, that they prevailed on him to with- 
draw ſecretly from Augſburg, and to return to his 
own country. However, before his departure, 
according to a form long uſed at all diets held 
for the German empire, and general councils, he 
prepared a ſolemn appeal from the conduct of 
this pope to his ſucceſſor, whom he believed 
would be better informed, and more attentive to 
his cauſe, | | 

Cajetan, who was a real bigot, enraged at 
Luther's abrupt retreat, and the publication of 
his appeal, wrote to the elector of Saxony, com- 
plaining of both; and requiring him, as he re- 
garded the peace of the church, and the authority 
of the pope, either to ſend that ſeditious monk 
a priſoner to Rome, or to baniſh him out of his 
territories, 

It was not from theological motives that 
Frederick, the Saxon eleCtor, had hitherto pro- 
tected Luther; he ſeems to have been a ſtranger 
to theſe controverſies, and little intereſted in 
them. His protection flowed from political 
motives, and was afforded with ſecrecy and 
caution, He had neither heard any of Lu- 
ther's diſcourſes, nor read any of his books; and 
although all Germany reſounded with his fame, 
he had never once admitted him into his preſence. 
But upon this demand made by the cardinal, it 
became neceſſary for the elector to throw off 
ſomewhat of his former reſerve. He had been 
at much expence, and had beſtowed great atten- 
tion in founding a new univerſity, and foreſeeing 
how fatal a blow the removal of Luther would 
be from that ſeat of learning, he refuſed to com- 
ply with the cardinal's requeſt. He intereſted 
himſelf in Luther's ſafety, and began to declare 
himſelf a favourer of his opinions. 

The inflexible rigour with which Cajetan in- 
ſiſted on a ſimple recantation, gave great offence 
to Luther's followers in that age, and has ſince 
been cenſured as. imprudent by ſeveral popiſh 
writers; but it was impoſſible for the legate, ac- 
cording to the nature of his commiſſion, to act 
otherwiſe. The judges before whom Luther had 
been required to appear at Rome, were ſo eager 
to diſplay their zeal againſt his errors, that with- - 
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lowed him in the citation, they had already con- 
demned him as an Heretick. Pope Leo X. had, 
in ſeveral of his letters, ſtigmatized him as a 
child of iniquity, and a man of a reprobate mind. 
Nothing leſs, therefore, than a ſimple recanta- 
tion could ſave the honour of the church, whoſe 
maxim it is never to abandon the ſmalleſt . 
it has eſtabliſned, and which is even profeſſed 
by its pretenſions to infallibility; for if a church 
cannot do any thing wrong, then to annul one 
of its own decrees would be to acknowledge its 
fallibility by giving up one of the whole. 

In the mean time, Luther's ſituation was ſuch 
as would have filled any other perſon with the 
utmoſt apprehenſions. He ſaw no reaſon to ex- 
pect that a prince ſo cautious as Frederick, would, 
on his account, ſet at defiance the thunders of 
the church, and brave the papal power which had 
often cruſhed ſome of the braveſt German princes. 
He knew what veneration was at that time paid 
to eccleſiaſtical decrees, what terror eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures carried along with them, and how eaſily 
theſe might influence a prince who was rather 
his protector from policy, than his diſciple from 
conviction. If he ſhould be obliged to quit 
Saxony, he had no proſpect of any part of the 
habitable world where he could procure an aſy- 
lum, and muſt ſtand expoſed to whatever puniſh- 
ment the rage or bigotry of his enemies could 
inflict, Tho” ſenſible of his danger, he diſcovered 
no ſymptoms of timidity or remiſſneſs, but con- 
tinued to vindicate his own conduct and opi— 
nions, and to inveigh againſt thoſe of his adverſa- 
ries with greaterſtrengthof argument than before. 

So far Luther ſhewed himſelf to be a real hero 
indeed, and one who knew that truth ought al- 
ways to be ſupported, ſhould the moſt reputed 
characters for ſanctity join in oppoſing it. But 

as every ſtep taken by the court of Rome, par- 
ticularly the irregular ſentence by which he had 
been ſo precipitatly declared a heretic, convinced 
Luther that Leo X. would ſoon proceed to the 
moſt violent meaſures againſt him, he had re- 
courſe to the only expedient in his power, in or- 
der to prevent the effect of the papal cenſures. 
He appealed to a general council, which he af: 
firmed to be the repreſentative of the Catholic 
church, and ſuperior in power to the pope, who 
being a fallible man, might err as St. Peter had 
before. This appeal made by Luther, gives us a 
melancholy notion of the ſentiments embraced 
by the people in that age. Were general councils 
infallible? The anſwer is, no more than the popes 
themſelves. Had all general councils, concurred 
in the ſame opinion, then this ſentiment re- 
ſpecting their infallibility might have been em- 
braced ; but as it 1s well known that one general 
council has excommunicated another of the ſame 
rank, where was the infallibility ro be found ? 
Nay, it is well known that the council of Trent, 
which met ſometime after the death of Luther, 
not only condemned all thoſe doctrines embraced 
by the Proteſtants, but actually gave ſanction 
ro new ones, which before that time had been 
dubious and diſputable. | 

It ſoon appeared, that Luther had not formed 
raſh conjectures Bien hag the intention of the 
Romiſh church. A bull, of a date prior to his ap- 
peal, was iſſued by the pope, in which were inſerted 
the virtues and benefits of indulgencies, in terms 
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as extravagant as any of his predeceſſors had ven. 
tured to ule, even in the earlieſt ages, and with. 
out applying ſuch palliations, or granting ſuch 
conceſſions as the juncture might ſeem to call for, 
he required all Chriſtians to aſſent to what he 
had delivered, as the doctrine of the Catholic 
church, and declared that thoſe who held any 
other opinions, ſhould be puniſhed with the ſe. 
vereſt eccleſiaſtical cenſures. This bull had but 
little effect among Luther's followers, who con- 
ceived it in its true light, namely, as an engine 
to raiſe money to ſupport papal extravagancies. 

At this time, a circumſtance took place which 
was very favourable to Luther, and that was the 
death of the emperor Maximillian, whoſe in. 
tereſts and principles both correſponded to enable 
him to ſupport the grandeur of the Romiſh 
church. In conſequence of this event, the elec- 
tor of Saxony, by virtue of his offices, had his 
powers greatly enlarged, and under his pro. 
tection, Luther not only lived in peace, but his 
opinions were taught almoſt every where through- 
out the empire. 

During this inter- regnum, before an emperor 
was choſen, the court of Rome began to conſider 
that the growing Hereſy of Luther would be the 
ruin of their church. Leo X. the then pope, 
was a man of pleaſure, he loved expence and 
gaiety, but he knew nothing of religion. He was 
a profligate and a debauchee in the trueſt ſenſe of 
the words; and if we may believe Voltaire, he 
died of the venereal diſeaſe. Leo did not know 
at this juncture how to act. He had given of- 
fence to the Germans, and to ſeveral other Chriſ- 
tian nations, by the publication of his indul- 
gencies in the moſt ſcandalous manner; a poor 
private monk had boldly ſtood forth in defiance 
of religious liberty, and a vaſt number of people 
whoſe eyes ſeemed now to be opened, had de- 
clared, that unleſs the publication of indul- 
gencies was revoked, they would declare for 
Luther. Encouraged by the ſupport he met 
with from his brave countrymen, Luther began 
to proceed farther, and even called in queſtion 
the divine authority of the papal fees A public 
diſputation was held on this ſubject at Lipſick, 
and the reſult was, that a breach with the court 
of Rome was found neceſſary. 

Nor did this ſpirit of oppoſition to the doc- 
trines and uſurpations of the church of Rome 
ſtop here, for it broke out in ſeveral other parts 
of Germany at the ſame time. An attack, no 
leſs ſevere, and occaſioned by the ſame caules, 
was made upon them about this time in Switzer- 
land. The Franciſcans being intruſted with the 
ſale of indulgencies in that country, executed 
their commiſſion with the ſame indiſcretion and 
rapaciouſneſs which had rendered the Domini- 
cans ſo odious in Germany. They proceeded, 
however, with uninterrupted ſucceſs till they ar- 
rived at Zurich. There Zuingulis, a man not 


inferior to Luther himſelf in zeal and intrepidity, 
ventured to oppoſe them, and being animated 
with a republican boldneſs, and free from 
thoſe reſtraints which ſubjection to the will of a 
prince impoſed on the German reformer, he ad- 
vanced with more daring and rapid ſteps to over- 
turn the whole fabric of the eſtabliſhed religion. 
The appearance of ſuch a vigorous auxiliary, an 
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of great joy to Luther, though on the other 
hand, the decrees of the univerſity of Cologne 
and Louvain, which pronounced his ks ge vt to 
be erroneous, afforded great cauſe of triumph 
for his adverſaries. 

But the undaunted ſpirit of Luther acquired 
freſh vigour from every ſpecies of oppolition, 
and puſhing on his enquiries and attacks from 
one doctrine to another, he began to ſhake the 
firmeſt foundations, on which the wealth or 

ower of the church of Rome had been founded. 
La the pope came at laſt to be convinced that 
all hopes of reclaiming him by forbearance were 
in vain, and ſeveral prelates exclaimed againſt 
the pope's lenity without conſidering that he 
could not do any thing againſt Luther without the 
concurrence of the German princes, and to 
ſome of theſe the court of Rome had rendered 
itſelf obnoxious. The pope was rouſed as it 
were from his flumber, and he began to place 
ſome confidence in the new emperor Charles, 
believing, at the ſame time, that the elector of 
Saxony would not be ſo deaf to his own intereſt 
as to protect an incorrigible Heretick, who for 
three years together had diſturbed the peace of 
the church in oppoſition to the eccleſiaſtical 
canons, the decrees of the general councils, the 
letters or precepts ſent by the popes, and the 
opinions of the doctors in the moſt celebrated 
univerſities. 

The college of cardinals were often aſſembled, 
in order to prepare the ſentence with due deli- 
beration, and the molt able canoniſts were con- 
ſulted how it might be expreſſed with the moſt 
unexceptionable formality. At laſt, on the fif- 
teenth day of June (we muſt be formal) one 
thouſand five hundred and twenty, the bull, fo 
ſatal to the church of Rome was iſſued. Forty- 
one propoſitions, extracted out of Luther's works 
were therein condemned as heretical, ſcandalous, 
and offenſive to pious ears. All perſons were for- 
bidden to read his writings, upon pain of excom- 
munication, and ſuch as had any of them in their 
cuſtody were commanded to commit them to the 
flames. Nay, he himſelf, if he did not within 
ſixty days recant all his hereſies, was to be ex- 
communicated, and delivered unto fatan for the 
deſtruction of his fleſh; and all ſecular princes 
were required, under penalty of the ſame cenſure, 
to ſeize his perſon, that he might be puniſhed in 
the manner his crimes deſerved. 

The publication of this bull in Germany 
excited various paſſions in different places. 
Luther's adverſaries exulted, as if his party 
and opinions had been cruſhed at once by ſuch a 
decifive blow. His followers, whoſe reverence 
for the papal authority daily diminiſhed, read 
Leo's anathmas with more indignaton than 
terror. In ſome cities, the people violently ob 
ſtructed the promulgation off the bull ; 1n others, 
thoſe who attempted to publiſh it were treated 
with contempt, and the bull itſelf was torn in 
pieces and trodden under-foot. 

Luther had looked for this ſentence ſome time, 
but it did not in the leaſt intimidate him ; ſu- 
perior to eccleſiaſtical menaces, his mind tri- 
umphed, and he roſe in grandeur, in conſequence 
of his enemies attempting to depreſs him. Con- 


liſtent with the foolery of the age, he again re- 
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newed his appeal to to a general council, and 
publiſned ſome remarks on the pope's bull. It 
is certain, that in theſe remarks there is a great 
deal of ſcholaſtic jargon, taken moſtly from the 
writings of St. Auguſtine; but ſtill, as we have 
already obſerved, this was the fault of the age 
more than that of the author's, learning was then 
in leading ſtrings, and the abominable jargon of 
ſchool divinity had in a manner hardly left com- 
mon ſenſe in the world. 

Luther in this caſe ſhewed himſelf to be a man 
of ſpirit, and without ſhewing that mean, ſcru- 
pulous pride ſo peculiar to the baſeneſs of hy- 
pocrites, he maintained a dignity of ſentiment 
that will ever do honour to his memory. He had 
the whole papal power to engage with, and he 
was no ſtranger to the ignorance and prejudices 
of his own countrymen, 

As the pope had ordered Luther's books to be 
burnt at Rome, fo this intrepid hero aſſembled 
the members of the univerſity of Wittemberg to- 
gether, and in ſolemn proceſſion they burnt the 
pope's bull, and this example was followed by the 
inhabitants of ſeveral of the cities of Germany. 
The manner in which he juſtified this action, 
was more provoking than the action itſelf, He 
collected from the canon law ſome of the moſt 
extravagant propoſitions with reſpect to the pleni- 
tude 1 power and unlimited authority of the 
popes, and the ſubordination of all inferior to him 
in eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. To theſe he added 
ſome remarks, which ſtruck deep at the power of 
the church of Rome, becauſe they tended to 
ſubvert civil government, 

Such was the progreſs Luther had made, and 
ſuch was the ſtate of his party when Charles V. 
came to take poſſeſſion, by election, of the Ger- 
man empire. No ſecular prince had hitherto 
embraced Luther's opinions, no change in the 
eſtabliſhed religion had been introduced, and no 
encroachments were made on the revenues or 
foundations of the clergy. Neither party had 
yet proceeded to action; and the controverſy, 
though conducted with great heat and paſſion on 
both ſides, was ſtill carried on in the way of ar- 
gumentation. A deep impreſſion, however, was 
made on the minds of the people; their reverence 
for antient doctrines and inſtitutions was ſhaken, 
and the materials were already ſcattered which 
produced the combuſtion that ſoon ſpread itſelf 
all over Germany. Students crowded from every 
province of the empire to Wittemberg, and 
there ſome of the greateſt men who have done ho- 
nour to the Proteſtant religion, received the firſt 
rudiments of their education. The field for re- 
ligious controverſies was now opened, a ſort of 
reſtraint was laid upon the papal power, men be- 
gan to ſee, and what was ſtill more to their ho - 
nour, they began to ſpeak their ſentiments with 
freedom, which their anceſtors had not been per- 
mitted to do for a thouſand years before. 

During the courſe of theſe tranſactions, the 
court of Rome, though under the direction of 
one of its ableſt pontiffs, neither formed its 
ſchemes with that ſagacity, nor executed them 
with that ſteady perſeverance which had long 
rendered it the moſt perfect model of political 
wiſdom to all the reſt of Europe. When Luther 
began to declare againſt indulgencies, two dif- 
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ferent methods of treating him lay before the | 


pope, by adopting one of which, the attempr, it 
1s probable, might have been cruſhed, and 
by the other it might have been rendered in— 
nocent. 

If Luther's firſt departure from the doctrines 
of the church had inſtantly drawn upon him the 
weight of its cenſures, the dread of theſe might 
have reſtrained the elector of Saxony from pro- 
tecting him, might have deterred the people from 
liſtening to his diſcourſes, or even might have 


_ overawed Luther himſelf, and his name, like that 


of many good men before his time, would now 
have only been known to the world by his honeſt 
but ill-timed effort to convert the corruptions of 
the Romiſh church; or on the other hand, if the 
pope had early teſtified ſome diſpleaſure with 
the vices and exceſſes of thoſe who had been em- 
ployed to publiſh indulgencies, if he had forbid- 
den the mentioning of controverted points in 
private diſcourſe, if he had enjoined the dil- 
putants on both ſides to be ſilent, if he had been 
careful not to riſque the credit of the church by 
defining what had hitherto been left undetermin- 
ed, Luther would probably have ſtopped ſhort at 
his firft diſcoveries. He would not have been 
forward to put himſelf upon his own defence, and 
the whole controverſy might probably have 
dried away inſenſibly; or being confined entirely 
to the ſchools, might have been carried on with 
as little detriment to the peace and unity of the 
Romiſh church as that which the Franciſcans 
maintain with the Dominicans concerning the 
immaculate conception, or that between the 
Janſeniſts and Jeſuits; concerning the operation 
of grace. But Leo, by fluctuating between theſe 
oppoſite ſyſtems, and by embracing them alter- 
nately, defeated the effects of both. By an im- 


proper exertion of authority, Luther was exaſ- 


perated but not reſtrained. By a miſtaken exer- 
ciſe of lenity, time was given for his opinions to 
ſpread, but no progreſs made towards reconciling 
him to the church, and even the ſentence of ex- 
communication, which at another juncture might 
have been deciſive, was delayed ſo long that it 
became at laſt ſcarce an object of terror. 

Such a ſeries of errors in the meaſures of a 
court, ſeldom chargeable with miſtaking its own 
true intereſt, is not more aſtoniſhing than the 


wiſdom which appeared in Luther's conduct. 


Though a perfect ſtranger to the maxims of hu- 
man prudence, and incapable, from the impetu- 
oſity of his temper, of obſerving them, he was 
led naturally by the method in which he made his 
diſcoveries, to carry on his operations in a man- 
ner which contributed more to their ſucceſs, 
than if every ſtep he took had been preſcribed by 
the moſt artful policy. At the time when he ſet 
himſelf to oppoſe Tetzel, he was far from inten- 
ding that reformation, which he afterwards effect- 
ed ; and would have trembled with horror at 
the thoughts of what at laſt he loried in accom- 
pliſhing. The knowledge of truth was not 
poured into his mind, all at once, by any ſpecial 
revelation ; he acquired it by induſtry and medi- 
tation, and his progreſs, of conſequence, was 
gradual. 

The doctrines of popery are ſo cloſey connect- 
ed, that the expoſing of one error conducted him 
naturally to the detection of others; and all the 
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parts of that artificial fabric were ſo linked tone. 
ther, that the pulling down of one looſened le 
foundation of the reſt, and rendered it more eaſy 
to overturn them. In confuting the extravagant 
tenets concerning indulgencies, he was obligeg 
to enquire into the true cauſe of our juſtiſicati 3; 
and acceptance with God. The knowledge ot 
that, diſcovered to him by degrees the Inutility of 
pilgrimages and penances ; the vanity of rely- 
ing on the interceſſion of ſaints ; tie impiety ot 
worſhipping them; the abuſes of auricular con- 
feſſion; and the imaginary exiſtence of purga- 
tory. The detection of ſo many errors, led him 
of courſe to conſider the character of the clergy 
who taught them; and their exorbitant wealr;, 
the ſevere injunction of celibacy and the intole.. 
rable rigour of monaſtic vows appeared to him 
the great ſources of their corruption. From 
thence, it was but one ſtep to call in queſtion 
the divine origrnal of the papal power, which ay- 
thorized and fupported ſuch a ſyſtem of errors. 
As the unavoidable reſult of the Whole, he 
diſclaimed the infallibility of the pope, the deci. 
ſions of ſchoolmen, or any other human autho— 
rity, and appealed to the word of God as the 
only ſtandard of theological truth. To this 
gradual progreſs Luther owed his ſucceſs, Hi: 
hearers were not fhocked at firſt by any propoſi- 
tion too repugnant to their antient prejudices, 
or too remote from eſtabliſhed opinions. They 
were conducted inſenſibly from one doctrine to 
another. Their faith and conviction were able 
to keep pace with his diſcoveries. To the ſame 
cauſe was owing the inattention, and even dif— 
ference, with which Leo viewed Luther's fr 
proceedings. A direct or violent attack upon 
the authority of the church, would have drawn 
upon him at once the whole weight of its ven- 
geance; but as this was far from his thoughts, 
as he continued long to profeſs great reſpect for 
the pope, and made repeated offers of ſubmiſſion 
to his deciſions, there ſeemed to be no reaſon for 
apprehending that he would prove the author of 
any deſperate revolt; and he was ſuffered to pro- 
ceed ſtep by ſtep, in undermining the conſtita- 
tion of the church, till the remedy applied at laſt: 
came too late to produce any effect. 
But whatever advantages Luther's cauſe deri- 
ved either from the miſtakes of his adverſaries, 
or from his own good conduct, the ſudden pro- 
greis and firm eſtabliſhment of his doctrines, 
muſt not be aſcribed to theſe alone. The fame 
corruptions in the church of Rome which he 
condemned, had been attacked long before his 
appearance, and the ſame opinions which he nov 
propagated, had been publiſhed, in different pla- 
ces, and were ſupported by the ſame arguments. 
Waldus in the twelfth century, Wickliff in the 
fourteenth already mentioned, and Huſs in the 
fifteenth, had inveighed againſt the errors of po- 
pery with great boldneſs, and confuted them 
with more ingenuity and learning than could 
have been expected in thoſe illiterate ages in 
which they flouriſhed. But all theſe premature 
attempts towards a reformation proved abortive. 
Such feeble lights, incapable of diſpelling the 
darkneſs which then covered the church, were 
ſoon extinguiſhed : and though the doctines of 
theſe pious men produced ſome effects, and left 
ſome traces in the country where they * 
they 


they were neither extenſive nor conſiderable. 
Many powerful cauſes contributed to facilitate 
Luther's progreſs, which either did not exiſt, or 

did not operate with full force in their days; and 

at the critical and mature juncture when he ap- 

peared, circumſtances of every kind concurred 

in rendering each ſtep he took ſucceſsful. 

The long and ſcandalous ſchiſm which divi- 
ded the church, during the latter part of the 
fourteenth, and the beginning of the fifteenth 
centuries, had a great effect in diminiſhing the 
veneration with which the world had been accu- 
ſtomed to view the papal dignity. Two or three 
contending pontiffs roaming about Europe at a 
time, fawning on the princes whom they wan- 
ted to gain, ſqueezing the countries which ac- 
knowledged their authority, excommunicating 
their rivals, and curſing thoſe who adhered to 
them, diſcredited their pretenſions to infallibi- 
lity, and expoſed both their perſons and their 
office to contempt. The laity, to whom all par- 
ties appealed, came to learn that ſome right of 
private judgement belonged to them, and ac- 
quired the exerciſe of it ſo far as to chuſe, among 
theſe infallible guides, whom they would pleaſe 
to follow. The proceedings of the councils of 
Conſtance and Baſil, ſpread ſtill wider this diſ- 
reſpect for the Romiſh ſee and by their bold ex- 
ertion of authority in depoſing and electing popes, 
taught the world that there was in the church a 
juriſdiction ſuperior even to the papal power, 
which they had long believed to be ſupreme. 

The wound given on that occaſion to the papal 
authority was ſcarce healed up, when the ponti- 
ficates of Alexander VI. and julius II. both able 

rinces, but deteſtable eccleſiaſtics, raiſed new 
ſcandal in Chriſtendom. The profligate morals 
of the former in private life; the fraud, the in- 
juſtice and cruelty of his publick adminiſtration, 
place him on a level with thoſe tyrants, whoſe 
deeds are the greateſt reproach to human nature. 
The latter, though a ſtranger to theſe odious 
paſſions which prompted his predeceſſor to com- 
mit ſo many unnatural crimes, was under the do- 
minion of a reſtleſs and ungovernable ambition, 
which ſcorned all conſiderations of gratitude, of 
decency, or of juſtice, when they obſtructed the 
execution of his ſchemes. It was ſcarce poſſible 
to be fir:nly perſuaded, that the infallible know- 
ledge of a religion, whoſe chief precepts are pu- 
rity and humility, was depoſited in the breaſts of 
the impious Alexander, or the overbearing Ju- 
lius. The opinion of thoſe who exalted the au- 
thority of a council above that of the pope ſpread 
wonderfully under their pontificates: And as the 
Emperor and French king, who were actually 
engaged in hoſtilities with theſe active pontiffs, 
permitted and even encouraged their ſubjects to 
expoſe their vices with all the violence of invec- 
tive, and all the petulance of ridicule, and men's 
ears becoming accuſtomed as it were to theſe, 
were not ſhocked to hear Luther treat the papal 
power in the moſt ludicrous terms. 

Nor did ſatire operate againſt the pope only. 
Many of the dignified ſecular clergy, being the 
younger ſons of noble families, who had aſſumed 
the eccleſiaſtical function for no other reaſon but 
that they found in the church people accuſtomed 
to idleneſs, neglected the duties of their office, 
and indulged themſelves without reſerve or fear, 
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in all thoſe vices which generally ſpring from an 


Immoderate degree of wealth, 


Though the preachers were prevented by their 
poverty from imitating the expenſive luxury of 
their ſuperiors, yet groſs ignorance and low de- 
bauchery rendered them as contemptible as the 
others were odious. The ſevere and unnatural 
caſe of celebacy, to which both were equally 
ſubject, occaſioned ſuch irregularities, that in 
ſeveral parts of Europe, the prieſts were permit- 
ted to keep concubines. Nor was this to be 
found only in the warmer climates, where the 
paſſions are ſuppoſed to be more violent than in 
the northern regions. It even extended to the 
north of Scotland, where ſome of the old biſhops 
had three or four natural children; and lord 
Hales has mentioned an inſtance, and produced 
the record of one Hepburn, biſhop of Murray, 
having five natural children legitimated by pa- 
tent in one day, 

The degeneracy of men among the eccleſia- 
{tics might, perhaps, have been tolerated with ? 
more indulgence if their exorbitant riches and 
power had not enabled them at the ſame time to 
oppreſs all the other orders of men. It is the 
genius of ſuperſtition, fond of every thing pom- 
pous or grand, to ſet no bounds to its liberality 
towards perſons whom it eſteemed ſacred, and 
to think its expreſſions of regard defective, un- 
leſs it hath raiſed them to the height of wealth 
and authority. Hence flowed the extenſive re- 
venues and juriſdiction poſſeſſed by the church 
in every country in Europe, and which were be- 
come intolerable to the laity, from whoſe un- 
decerning bounty they were at firſt derived. 

The burden, however, had fallen very heavy 
on Germany ; for although the people of that 
extenlive empire are naturally brave, and not 
much addicted to levity, tenacious of their an- 
tient cuſtoms, and ſtrenuous ſupporters of their 
liberties, yet they had fallen into the prevailing 
error, and were ruled by the court of Rome, not 
as children under paternal juriſdiction, but as 
wretched ſlaves, who were to be fleeced of all 
their wealth, in order to maintain a great num- 
ber of indolent prieſts in luxury, idleneſs, ſen- 
ſuality, and all — of debauchery. 

While the clergy aſſerted their own pretenſions 
with ſo much zeal, they daily encroached on 
thoſe of the laity. All cauſes relative to matri- 
mony, to wills, uſury, legitimacy, and even to 
their own revenues, were to be decided in their 
own courts. Nay, they were not ſatisfied with 
this amazing power, they actually attempted to 
bring before themſelves the cognizance of all 
civil cauſes, and to become judges between men 
in diſputes concerning civil property. They 
had engroſſed to themſelves almoſt the whole 
ſyſtem of human learning; for the laity were 
more intent on martial atchievements, than on 
cultivating their rational faculties, which was 
one of the means by which they were kept in a 
ſtate of ignorance. 

The penalties inflicted by the eccleſiaſtical 
courts, added great dignity to the judges, and 
filled the minds of the people with terror, The 
cenſure of excommunication was originally de- 
ſigned to preſerve the purity of the church, that 


| obſtinate offenders, whoſe impious tenets, or 


profane lives, were a reproach to Chriſtianity, 
| . might 
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might be cut off from the ſociety of the faith- 
This the corrupt churchmen took care to 


ful. 
improve to their own advantage, and inflicted 
their cenſers on the moſt frivolous pretenſions. 
Whoever incurred their diſpleaſure were excluded 
from all the privileges of Chriſtians, and deprived 
of their rights as men and citizens, and the dread 
of this rendered even the moſt fierce and tirbu- 
lent ſpirits obſequious to the authority of the 
church. 

Grievous, however, as theſe encroachments 
of the clergy might have been, yet they could 
have been borne with much longer by the Ger- 
mans, had the revenues been beſtowed upon 
their own countrymen, but quite the reverſe 
took place. The popes had, for ſeveral ages, 
pretended a title to fill up all vacant biſhoprics, 
and for that purpoſe they ſeized on the rights 
of the ſecular princes in Germany by ſend- 
ing ſome of their Italian creatures to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the moſt opulent church livings. Here 
theſe Italians received vaſt ſums of money with- 
out doing any duty to entitle them to ſuch a re- 
ward, and they exerciſed ſuch an unlimited au- 
thority as none but ſlaves could endure. The 

e's favourite miſtreſſes ſold the benefices 
to thoſe who bid the moſt money for them, for 
the holy head of the church loved women as 
much as the grand ſeignor. Theſe ſcandalous 
practices were not carried on in ſecret, they were 


done publicly, and the avarice of the church of 


Rome triumphing over its former prejudices, pi- 
ous men beheld with ſilent regret theſe ſimonial 
ractices, ſo unworthy the character of thoſe who 
pretended to be the miniſters of a Chriſtian 
church, while politicians complained of the 
exportation of ſo much money to ſupport idle 
prieſts, whoſe ſcandalous lives had totally made 
them odious to all ranks of people, by degrading 
their character even below the meaneſt of the 
human creation. 
Such were the diſſolute manners, the exorbitant 
wealth, power and privileges of the clergy before 


the reformation ; ſuch the oppreſſive rigour of 


that dominion which the popes had eſtabliſhed 
over the Chriſtian world; and ſuch. the ſenti— 
ments that prevailed concerning them in Ger- 
many, and in the reſt of Europe about the be- 
ginning of the ſixteenth century. Nor has this 
ſketch been taken from the parties concerned 
in that age, who might poſſibly have been led 
into prejudices in conſequence of their violent 
oppoſition of each other; it is formed upon more 
authentic evidence, upon the memorials and re- 
monſtrances of the imperial diets, cooly enume- 
rating the grievances under which the empire 
roaned, begging earneſtly for redreſs. Diſſatiſ- 
faction muſt have riſen to a great height, when 
theſe grave and ſolemn aſſemblies expoſed the 
crimes with ſo much acrimony, and if they de- 
manded the abolition of theſe enormities with ſo 
much vehemence, we may be aſſured, they uttered 
their ſentiments and decrees in more bold and 
virulent expreſſions. f 
To men thus prepared for ſnaking off the ar- 
bitrary papal yoke, Luther addreſſed himſelf with 
almoſt certainty of ſucceſs. As they had long 
felt its weight and borne it with impatience, they 
liſtened with joy to the firſt propoſal for their 
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deliverance, Hence proceeded the fond and 
eager reception his doctrines met with, and the 
rapidity with which they ſpread over all the pro- 
vinces of Germany. Even the impetuoſity and 
fierceneſs of Luther's ſpirit, his confidence in af. 
ſerting his own opinions, and the. contempt with 
which he treated all who differed from him 
which in ages of more moderation have beer, 
reckoned defects in the character of that refor. 
mer, did not appear /exceſlive to his contempo- 
raries, whoſe minds were ſtrongly agitated by 
thoſe intereſting controverſies which he carried 
on, and who themſelves had endured the rigour 
of papal tyranny, and ſeen the corruptions of 
that church againſt which he exclaimed. , 

But beſides all the means already mentioned 
which contributed towards facilitating Luther's 
undertakings in bringing about the reformation, 
there were ſome others not hitherto mentioned. 
Among theſe one of the chief was the art of 
printing, which took its riſe about half a century 
before his time. By this fortunate diſcovery, the 
facility of acquiring and of propagating know- 
ledge, was wonderfully encreaſed, and Luther's 
books, which muſt otherwiſe have made their 
progreſs very ſlowly and with uncertainty, in 
diſtant countries ſpread at once over all Europe. 
Nor were they read only by the rich and the 
learned, who alone had acceſs to books before 
that invention ; they got into the hands of the 
people, who upon their appeal to them as judges, 
ventured to examine and reject many doctrines 
which they had been enjoined to believe under 
the ſevereſt penalty. The eyes of the people 
began to open gradually, they ſaw the impoſitions 
that had been put upon them by deſigning 
prieſts, and they were glad to patronize a man 
who bid fair to reſtore them to their natural 
liberty. | 

But Luther was not alone in oppoſition to 
the meaſures of the court of Rome. The great 
Eraſmus, who was his contemporary, without 
being a Proteſtant in poſſeſſion, let looſe the 
whole force of his ſatire on the errors and ſuper- 
ſtitions of popery. His acute judgement and 
vaſt erudition enabled him to diſcover many 
errors, both in the doctrine and worſhip of the 
church of Rome. Some of theſe he confuted 
with great ſolidity of reaſon and force of elo- 
quence; others he treated as objects of ridicule, 
and turned againſt them the ineſtimable torrents 
of popular and ſatirical wit, of which he had a 
great command. There was ſcarce any opinion 
or practice in the Romiſh church which Luther 
ſought to reform, but had been previouſly ani- 
madverted upon by Eraſmus, and had afforded 
him either matter for cenſure or raillery. 

Various circumſtances, however, concurred in 
hindering Eraſmus from purſuing the ſame courſe 
as that which Luther embarked in. The natural 
timidity of his temper ;. his want of that force of 
mind which alone can prompt a man to aſſume 
the character of a reformer; his exceſſive defer- 
ence for perſons in high ſtation; his dread of 
loſing the penſions and other emoluments which 
their liberality had conferred upon him; his ex- 
treme love of peace, and hopes of reforming 
abuſes gradually, and by gentle methods; all con- 


curred to induce him to repreſs that zeal yu by 
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had once manifeſted againſt the errors of the 
church, and to aſſume the character of a media- 
tor between Luther and his opponents. 

The diet of the German empire was ſummoned 
to meet at Worms, an imperial city, to conſider of 
Luther's opinions, and thither this great and il- 
luſtrious reformer was ſummoned to make his 
perſonal appearance. In vain did his friends per- 
ſuade him that he was in danger, he went in 
conſcious innocence, and ſmiled at the menaces 
of his enemies. The reception he met with at 
Worms, was ſuch as might have filled his mind 
with pride, had he acted from any other motives 
than ſuch as were purely evangelical. Greater 
crowds aſſembled to ſee him than had been there 
when the emperor made his public entry, and in 
this there was nothing at all remarkable; for here 
was a poor monk who had boldly ſtood up againſt 
the whole thunders of the vatican, had braved 
the imperial power ſo far as it related to mat- 
ters of religion, and had ridiculed the ſuper- 
ſtitions of the church and court of Rome with 
all the acrimony of the ſevereſt ſatire. 

It is true, the emperor had intereſt ſufficient 
in the diet to get a ſevere decree paſſed againſt 
him, but his ſovereign, the elector of Saxony, 
who had been his friend at the beginning, ſtood 
by him to the laſt. His opinions were gladly 
embraced by many great perſons in Germany, 
they ſpread far and wide among the populace ; 
learned eccleſiaſtics joined him, and princes, to 
their everlaſting honour, ſtood up in the defence 
of what they ſincerely believed to be the doc- 
trines of divine revelation. 

In this manner, and from circumſtances that 
no human wiſdom could have foreſeen, the papal 
power received a fatal blow in Germany, and the 
eyes of other European nations were ſo far opened, 
that the love of knowledge ſpread itſelf into 
many other countries. Princes, indeed, from 
the worſt of motives, did all that lay in their 
power to check its progreſs ; but neither civil 
' tyranny, nor eccleſiaſtical anathemas could an- 
{wer the end. It is true, the Germans ſet the 
example, and all thoſe who lived in the more 
ſoutherly climate had neither zeal nor courage 
to copy after them, yet the riſing plant was 
nouriſhed by the hand of Divine Providence ; it 
bore down before it every ſort of oppoſition, and 
even the ſmaller ſtates of Switzerland oppoſed 
the papal power, and took the ſacred ſcriptures 
for their guide in all matters of a religious na- 
ture, Sweden and Denmark ſoon followed their 
example; England and Scotland, from motives 
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that will be mentioned afterwards, did the ſame. 

Whatever progreſs Luther made in the work 
of reformation, ſeemed only to point out the 
way to ſomething more complete, and the divines 
in other nations improved on the plan he had 


laid down. But without entering into a diſcuſ- 
lion of theſe things, we ſhall lay down the plan of 
that moſt arduous part of the work that lies be- 
fore us. Firſt, we are to treat of ſuch religions 
as are eſtabliſhed under the name of Proteſtaniſm 
in different nations, and then of thoſe who are 
commonly called Diſſenters. In the firſt, we ſhall 
find ſome few variations in diſcipline, though 
little in doctrines; but in the ſecond a great 
number in both. And here we ſhall adhere fo 
ſtrictly to the truth, that none will deſire to con- 
demn us without firſt acknowledging their own 
Ignorance or guilt, 

The Papiſts have reproached us with being 
divided into a great number of ſes and parties, 
and by this they have laid hold of the ignorance 
of thoſe whom they intended to make proſelytes, 
without acquainting them, at the ſame time, that 
Proteſtants never perſecuted each other with fo 
much ſeverity as the Dominicans have the Fran- 
ciſcans in the Romiſh church. We are willing 
to acknowledge, that we do not all agree in every 
trifling circumſtance ; but in thoſe points upon 
which ſalvation depends, there has not till lately 
been any matter of diſpute; and even where 
ſuch matter of diſpute took place, it was 
carried on by men who did not ſo much enquire 
after the truth as they ſought an opportunity to 
gratify their pride and eſtabliſh their importance. 

We are ready to grant, that conſiſtent with our 
accounts of the primitive church, there may be 
ſome variations among us; but none of theſe, 
wherever an eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment of reli- 
gion has taken place, can affect the ſalvation of 
mankind, As 7 thoſe who have diſſented from 
civil eſtabliſhments, we ſhalPtreat of their ſenti- 
ments with candour, and leave the reader to 
judge purely for himſelf. | 

As Lutherianiſm takes place in reſpect of anti- 
quity before all the other civil eſtabliſhments of 
the Proteſtant religion in Europe, and as it has 
been more generally embraced with reſpect to 
locality, ſo it is neceſſary that we ſhould begin 
with it, confining ourſelves to its doctrines, diſ- 
cipline, worſhip, and government as a Chriſtian 
church, and point out how far the ſeveral eſta- 
bliſhments of Proteſtantiſm may differ, whether 
in kingdoms at large, or in more contracted 
provinces. 
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cerning the trinity. The ad admitted of origi- 
nal ſin, defined it differently from the church of 


Tx HE account we have given of the refor- || deciſions of the firſt four general councils, con- 
mation in general, will lead every intel- 


ligent perſon to make a proper enquiry 
into particulars; and here we ſhall firſt take no 
tice of the times when, and the places where, the 
roteſtant religion, according to the plan laid 
down by Luther, was eſtabliſhed; for at the time 
of the reformation, the prophet's words were ve- 
rified, © Kings ſhall be thy nurſing fathers, and 
© queens thy nurſing mothers.” 

Saxony, and the county of Mansfeld, re- 
vived Lutheraniſm 1521, and the ſame year the 
elector of Saxony, who had all along favoured 
Luther, deſired him to appoint preachers, to 
reform the people in every part of his domi- 
nions. The ſame year it was received at, Kreich- 
ſaw, Goſlar, Roſtock, Riga, in Livonia, Rent- 


eſtabliſhed at Augſburg, Hamburg, Treptow, 
Pomerania and Pruſſia. In 1523, it was eſtabliſh- 
ed in the Duchy of Lunenberg, Nurenberg 
and Breſlaw. In 1525, throughout the whole 
Landgravate of Heſſe. In 1528, at Gottingen, 
Limgou and Eimbech. In 1530, at Munſter and 
Paderborn, in Weſtphalia. In 1532, at Ulm 
and Ethlingen. In 1733, at Grubenhagan and 
Hanover. In 1534, in the Duchy of Wittem- 
berg. In 1535, at Cothus, in the lower Luſa- 
tia, In 1536, in the County of Lippe. In 
1538, in the Electorate of Brandenburgh, in 


| Breman, Hall in Saxony, Leipſick, in Mil- 


nia and Quedlenburg. In 1539, at Embden, in 
Eaſt Frieſland, Hailbron, Halberſtade and 
Magdeburgh. In 1540, in the Palatinate of 
the Duchy of Nemburg, Regenſburg and Wil- 
mar. In 1542, at Buxton de Hilderſhem, and 
at Oſnaburgh, In 1543, in the lower Palatinate. 
In 1546, in Mecklenburgh. In 1 $52, in the 
Marquiſate of Durlach and Hockburg. In 


1556, in the County of Benthuem. In 1564, 


at Haguenaw, and in the lower Marquiſite of 
Baden, In 1568, in the whole Duchy of Mag- 
deburg. 

Here was a rapidity of progreſs which no hu- 
man wiſdom could have foreſeen; for beſides 
all the places already mentioned, Lutheraniſm 
was eſtabliſhed in Sweden, Denmark and Nor- 
way. It was not like Mahometaniſm propagated 
by the ſword, nor like popery, ſupported by the 
gibbet and the ſtake. It conſiſted of a rational 
addreſs to the underſtandings of men, and Divine 


Providence prepared them to receive it. 


The ſyſtem of faith, embraced by the Luther- 
ans, was drawn up by Melancthon, a dear friend 
of Luther's, 1530, and preſented to the emperor 
Charles V. It was deſigned to ſupport all the 
points of the reformation, and oppoſe the lead- 
ing principles, and corrupt practices of Popery. 
This is called the Augſburg confeſſion, becauſe 
Melancthon preſented it to the emperor in that 
City, and it was divided into two parts, the firſt 
of which contained the following articles. 

The 1k acknowledged, and agreed to the 


— 


Rome, making it to conſiſt only in concupi- 


ſcence. The 3d contained the ſubſtance of the 


apoſtles creed. The 4th maintained, againſt 
the Pelagians, that a man cannot be juſtified by 
the meer ſtrength and capacity of nature; and, 
againſt the Roman Catholics, that juſtification is 


the effect of faith, excluſive of good works. 


The 5th agreed with the church of Rome, that 
the word of God, and the ſacraments, are the 
means of conveying the holy ſpirit, but differed 
from that communion, by aſſerting, that this 
divine operation is never preſent without faith, 


| The 6th affirmed, that our faith ought to pro- 
| duce good works, purely in obedience to God, 
ling, and at Hall, in Swabia. In 1522, it was | and not in order to our own juſtification. The 
Ith made the true church to conſiſt of none 


but the righteous. The 8th acknowledged the 
validity of the ſacraments, though adminiſtered 


by hypocrites or wicked perſons. The gth 


aſſerted, againſt the Anabapriſts, the neceſlity of 
Infant baptiſm. The 1oth acknowledged the 
body and blood of Chriſt under the conſecrated 
elements ; adding, that this myſterious preſence 
in the holy ſacrament continued with the elements 
only during the time of receiving, and that the 
Euchariſt ought to be given in both kinds. 
The 11th granted the neceſſity of abſolution to 
penitents, but denied their being obliged to make 
a particular confeſſion of their - ſins. The 12th 
condemned the Anabaptiſts, who affirm, that 
whoever is once juſtified cannot fall from grace; 
as alſo the Novations, who refuſed abſolution to 
ſins committed after baptiſm ; aſſerting withal, 
againſt the church of Rome, that a repenting 
ſinner 1s not made capable of forgiveneſs by any 
acts of penance whatever. The 13th required 
actual faith from thoſe, who participate of the 
ſacraments. The 14th forbad thoſe, who were 
not lawfully called, to teach in the church, 
or adminiſter the ſacraments. The 15th ap- 
pointed the obſervation of the feſtivals, and pre- 
ſcribed the ceremonies of the church. The 
16th acknowledged the obligation of civil laws, 
and approved the magiſtracy, propriety of eſtates, 
and marriage. The 17th acknowledged the re- 

ſurrection, heaven, and hell, and condemned 

the two following errors of the Anabaptiſts, and 

fifth monarchy men; viz. That the puniſhment 

of the devils and-the damned will have an end, 

and that the ſaints will reign with Chriſt a thou- 

ſand years upon earth. The 18th declared, 

that our wills are not ſufficiently free, in actions 

relating to the promoting of our ſalvation. The 

19th maintained, that notwithſtanding God 

created man, and ſtill continues to preſerve him, 

he neither is, nor can be, the author of fin. 

The 20th affirmed, that good works are not al- 

together unprofitable; and the 21ſt forbad the 

invocation of ſaints, 


The ſecond part of the Augſburg confeſſion is 
altogether 
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altogether in oppoſition to the church of Rome, 


containing the ſeven principle abuſes, on which 
the Lutherans founded the neceſſity of ſeparating 
from the communion of that church. The ſſt 
head enjoined communion in both kinds, and 
forbad the proceſſion of the holy ſacrament. 
The 2d condemned the celibacy of prieſts. By 
the 3d private maſſes were aboliſhed, and ſome 
part at leaſt of the congregation were obliged to 
communicate with the prieſt. The 4th declared 
againſt the neceſſity of making a particular con- 
feſſion of ſins to the prieſt. The 5th rejected 
tradition. The 6th diſallowed monaſtic vows : 
And the 7th aſſerted, that the power of the church 
conſiſted only in preaching the goſpel, and ad- 
miniſtering the ſacraments. 

This confeſſion of faith was ſigned' by the 
elector of Saxony, and his eldeſt ſon, by the 
marquis of Brandenbourg, by the landgrave of 
Heſſe, the prince of Hainault, and the republics 
of Nuremberg and Rutlingena. It was argued 
before the emperor Charles V. but rejected; the 
Roman Catholics having a majority of votes in 
the council. This was followed by a conference 
between ſeven deputies of each party; in which, 
Luther being abſent, Melancthon, by his mol- 
lifying explanations, brought both ſides to an 
agreement in relation to fifteen of the firſt twenty- 
one articles. But the conference broke up with- 
out adjuſting all the differences between them. 

In conſidering theſe articles, it appears, that 
in moſt of the capital doctrines of religion upon 
which ſalvation depends, there were but few 
differences between the Lutherans and Calviniſts. 
Conſubſtantiation was one, abſolution another, 
and an official priority in the clergy a third. 
The truth is, moſt of the reformers throughout 
every part of Europe, were of the ſame ſentiments 
with St. Auſtin, who ſo ſtrongly ſupported the 
doctrine of abſolute predeſtination, and effica- 
cious grace againſt the Pelagians. 

But be theſe things as they will, it is certain 
that although Luther, in his commentary on the 
epiſtle to the Galatians, wrote in defence of free 
grace, yet his followers did not remain long in 
that opinion; for we find that before the middle 
of the laſt century, their preachers began to aſſert 
the doctrine of free will, which is now an univer- 
_  fal topic in their pulpits, although no ſuch thing 
is inſerted in their confeſſion of faith, already 
printed. But in this they are not much dif- 
ferent from ſome other Proteſtant churches, per- 
haps being of opinion with Bp. Burnet, that 
men may ſubſcribe to a particular ſyſtem he does 
not literally believe, and put what con- 
ſtruction upon it he pleaſes. This opinion of 
Bp. Burnet is not much unlike the conduct of a 
Friar, who having a deſire to a fowl in Lent, 
flouriſhed his knife in his hand, and ſaid, Capon 
be Cod, and then eat it with the utmoſt avidity. 
Mr. Blackburn, the author of the Confeſſional, 
thinks that when men have no other way of pro- 
curing aſubſiſtance than by that of ſubſcribing to 
a certain formulary which they do not approve, 
they may temporize and comply. 

This has ſome connection with the conduct of 
the emperor of Germany, who granted a ſafe 
conduct to John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, 


when they went to the council of Conſtance, and 


40 
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afterwards conducted them to the ſtake, declaring 


no faith ſhould be kept with Hereticks. Without 


lincerity there can be no religion; and if ſyſ- 
tems cannot be written in ſuch language as is 
underſtood, then there is an end of. all unifor- 


mity of ſentiments ; and ſuch evaſion being uſed 


by ſo many Proteſtants has done more hurt to their 
cauſe than all the machinations of Romiſh prieſts. 
In all Proteſtant countries men may diſſent 
from the eſtabliſhed religion, if they are not ſa- 
tisfied with the terms of conformity, and it is 
more honourable to live even in a ſtate of po- 
verty, than for a man to wound his conſcience, 
by declaring his aſſent to what he does not believe 
to be truth. 

But to return to the ſubject. The next thing 
to be conſidered is the worſhip of the Lutherans ; 
for worſhip muſt always be conſidered as one of 
the eſſentials of religion. 

The worſhip in the Lutheran churches has a 
near affinity to what we have already mentioned 
in our account of the primitive Chriſtians, only 
that the Lutherans wear gowns and ſurplices, 
which were not in uſe till a conſiderable time 
after Conſtantine the Great. If we are able to 
form any notion of the worſhip practiſed in the 
church during the fifth century, it was much 
the ſame if not entirely ſo, as what the 
Lutherans uſe at preſent. Moſheim, a Luthe- 
ran divine, and late preſident of the univerſity of, 
Gottingen, is of this opinion in his eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, and that learned gentleman freely ac- 
knowledges, that they have in their churches 
ſtill roo many ceremonies, as well as too many 
feſtivals, | 

All their churches are built in length from eaſt 
to welt, which is of great antiquity and ſtill 
obſerved by Proteſtants in general, except by the 
Scotch, who build their places of worſhip in 
a promiſcuous manner. When the Lutherans 
firſt go into their churches, they ſtand looking 
towards the altar, which is always at the eaſt, and 
in that attitude *offer up their devotions in 
private. The women fit in the middle of the 
church, and the men round about and in the gal- 
leries. The public ſervice begins with the organ 
playing, and then all the people riſe up and ſing 
an hymn, or pſalm, to which they are directed 
by the preacher, or reader. After this, the mi- 
niſter in his gown goes into the pulpit and prays, 
the people all looking towards the eaſt, and ſome 
bowing to the altar. At the concluſion of the 
firſt prayer, which is a form though not read, 
the miniſter falls down upon his knees and re- 
mains in ſilence for ſome time. He then riſes 
up, and all the people turn their faces towards 
him. He then reads out of their liturgy the goſ- 
pel for the day, and delivers a ſermon from it, 
without notes ; for throughout the whole world, 
no churches, whether Greeks, Roman Catholics, 
or Proteſtants, ever read ſermons to the people, 
except the Engliſh. Sermon being over, the 
miniſter repeats a ſhort prayer, the people having 
their faces towards the eaſt, and then the organ 
begins to play, when they ſing another hymn. 
The miniſter then pronounces the bleſſing. 

This is the forenoon ſervice, for they ſeldom 
have any preaching in the afternoon, the whole 


| conliſting of prayers e In the after- 


noon, 
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noon, as ſoon as the miniſter enters within the 
rails of the altar, dreſſed in his ſurplice, he gives 
out the pſalm to be ſung, repeating the firſt line, 
when the organ ſtrikes up, and all the people 
join in ſinging. The miniſter ſtands with his 
back to the people, much in the ſame manner as 
the Romiſh prieſts when they celebrate maſs; 
bur at the beginning of every new hymn, turns 
to them and repeats the firſt verſe. They are 
extremely fond of muſic, and, indeed, great part 
of their worſhip conſiſts of it; but they do not 
make the fign of the croſs, nor do they uſe any 
holy water like the Roman Catholics. Theſe, 
however, are only the outlines of their — 
worſhip, for they have many other practices 
which might be attended to. This much, how- 
ever, is neceſſary to obſerve, that they are the 
leaſt removed from the church of Rome of all 
the Proteſtants. 

It was Luther's intention to change the whole 
form of Divine ſervice as practiſed in the Romiſh 
church; but he met with powerful oppoſition 
from ſeveral of the German princes, which is 
not to be wondered at, when we conſider that 
the people of Europe were in that age, little bet- 
ter than barbarians. In the celebration of the 
euchariſt, he looked upon wine as ſufficient with- 
out any mixture of water, and maſſes for the 
dead were aboliſhed. He exhorted all true 
Chriſtians before they approached the commu- 
nion, to prepare themſelves by faſting and prayer, 
and although he declared, that auricular con- 
feſſion was not abſolutely neceſſary, or to be in- 
ſiſted on, yet he held it to be a ſalutary practice, 
and by no means to be rejected and contemned. 
He found no fault with the canonical hours, but 
ordained, that the people worſhip in the church 
twice upon every Sunday; that there ſhould be 

rayers and ſermon in the morning, and ſinging 
in the afternoon ; that the goſpel ſhould be ex- 
pounded in the morning and the epiſtle at veſ- 

ers, and that the ſaints days ſhould be kept up. 

ent is ſtill kept by the Lutherans, and during 
that time, all thoſe who are to come to partake 
of the euchariſt at Eaſter, confeſs their ſins to the 
miniſter of the pariſh. 

It is certain, that confeſſion took place in the 
Chriſtian church a little time after Conſtantine 
the Great; but it was never magnified into 
ſuch a degree of eſteem as it is now held by the 
Roman Catholics, till many hundred years after- 
wards. Upon it much of the power of the 
clergy depends, and Luther retained it in his 
ritual, although it has no foundation in the facred 
ſcripture. 

The Lutherans conſecrate their churches in the 
following manner: The paſtor, and the greateſt 
part of his congregation, meet near the parſon- 
age houfe, or at ſome convenient place adjoining 
to the church intended to be conſecrated, and 
afterwards march in proceſſion two and two, once 
at leaſt, and ſometimes thrice round it, ſinging 
hymns all the way. As ſoon as this act of de- 
votion is over, they enter the church, where the 


8 


ſervice is again opened with finging. After which, 
{ſome portions of ſacred ſcripture are read, and a 


fermon 
ing. If the revenues of the church will admit 


of it, the ſuperintendant is invited to be preſent, 


reached on the ſolemnity of the meet- 
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to aſſiſt at the ceremony and give his benediction 
to the church, and conſecrate it with ſome form 
of his compoſing, which favour is acknowledged 
by a gratuity, and a genteel entertainment, 

There can be no manner of doubt but that as 
the Lutheran religion is eſtabliſhed by law in 
many countries, and tolerated in ſome others, ſo 
there muſt be conſiderable differences in the cere- 
monies, although none of a very eſſential nature, 
We have the following account of the conſecra- 
tion of a church in the neighbourhood of Dreſ. 
den, performed ſo lately as 1730. 

The proceſſion ſet out from the place where 
the Lutheran ſervice had been firſt performed and 
the ſtudents and ſcholars ſung all the way. After 
them went the ſuperintendant, who is much the 

fame with them as our biſhops, carrying a large 
bible, and the paſtor of the pariſh with a chalice 
in one hand and a patin in the other, followed by 


two deacons. One of the deacons carried the 


ſmall cheſt in which the book of their diſcipline 


was depoſited, and the other carried a copy of 


the book itſelf. A numerous train of Lutherans 
of all ranks brought up the rear, and in this or- 
der they marched to the church, where there were 
ſeveral anthems ſung, accompanied with inſtru- 
mental muſic, 

After this the ſuperintendant preached a ſer- 
mon on the ſolemnity of the occaſion, and there 
was a grand entertainment provided. 

The ſuperintendant repeated a few prayers 
over the ground, upon which the church ſtood, 
and no doubt but from that time it became ſa- 
cred. It is certain, that the holineſs of times 
and places has been frequently inſiſted on; 
it is equally certain, that it has no foundation 
in the New Teſtament. St. Stephen the firſt 
martyr, who ſuffered death for Chriſt, ſaid before 
the Jewiſh Sanhedrim, „God dwelleth not in 
« temples made with hands.” But let us attend 
to what is ſaid by the late Mr. Hervey, an au- 
thor eſteemed and admired by Proteſtants of 
every denomination. Speaking of gratitude, he 
ſays, Here I recolle&ed, and was charmed 
* with Solomon's fine addreſs to the Almighty, 
at the dedication of his famous temple ; with 
immenſe charge and equal ſkill, he had erected 
the moſt rich and finiſhed ſtrufture that the 
ſun ever ſaw; yet upon a review of his work, 
and a reflection on the tranſcendant perfec- 
tions of the godhead, how he exalts the one 
and abaſes the other. The building was too 
glorious for the mightieſt monarch to inhabit, 
too ſacred for unhallowed ſeet even to enter, 
yet infinitely too mean for the deity to reſide 
in. It was, and the royal worſhipper acknow- 
ledgeditto be, a moſt marvellous condeſcenſion 
in uncreated excellency to put his name 
ce there.” 

The whole paſſage breathes ſuch a delicacy, 
and is animated with ſuch a ſublimity of ſenti- 
ment, that I cannot perſuade myſelf to paſs on 
without repeating it. But will God indeed dwell 
on earth? Behold ! the heaven and heaven of 
heavens cannot contain thee, how much leſs this 
houſe that I have builded. I. Kings viii. 27. 
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Medit. Vol. I. p. 5. 
Undoubtedly, theſe ſentiments of Mr. Her- 


vey are extremely fine, and in all reſpects con- 
ſiſtent 
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ſiſtent with the goſpel diſpenſation, nay, with 
the purity of religion in general; for what ſanctity 
can there be in any place where the heart is pol- 
Juted, the conſcience defiled, and the foul not re- 
united to God. Whenever ceremonies are ſtre- 
nuouſly adhered to, the life of religion is generally 
loſt, and all ſinks down into formality. We have 
a remarkable inſtance of this in a controverſy that 
took place in the London news papers, 1766. 
It was occaſioned by the following circumſtance. 
Dr. Joſeph Butler, the celebrated author of the 


| 
| 
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name, in words to the following import: “A. 
B. attending here to be admitted and ordained a 
miniſter of the goſpel, by the impoſition of hands, 
according to the apoſtolical inſtitution; let us 
pray for him, that God Almighty would vouch- 
lafe to inſpire him with the holy ſpirit, and be- 
mo upon him an abundant portion of heavenly 
gifts.“ 

As ſoon as the miniſter withdraws from the 
pulpit, they ſing the Veni Spirus Sancti; that 
is, the hymn beginning with the words, Come 


Analogy between Natural and Revealed Religion, | Holy Ghoft, but not in Latin, as is the practice 


delivered a charge to the clergy of Durham, in 
which he made uſe of the following expreſſions : 
« There may be a form of religion where no re- 
« ligion exiſts, but there can be no religion with- 
« out a form.” 

There was nothing in theſe words that any 
ſenſible man could look upon as ſuperſtitious ; for 
as We are a compolition of fleſh and blood, we 
muſt either have ſome forms in our religious 
worſhip, or we muſt become Quietiſts. However, 
Mr. Black burne, the author of the Confeſſional, 
laid hold of theſe expreſſions; and not contented 
with repreſenting Bp. Butler as a ſuperſtitious per- 
ſon, he actually accuſed him as having died 
a Roman Catholic. But this leads us to treat of 
the diſcipline of the Lutherans. | 

The validity of the Engliſh ordinations, altho' 
epiſcopal, has been called in queſtion ; but it 
was ably defended by father Le Courayer, who 
was himſelf a Roman Catholic. But if ſuch ob- 
jections have been made to the church of Eng- 
land, we need not be ſurpriſed to find ſome treat- 
ing the Lutherans as not canonically ordained ; 
for although they have biſhops, or ſuperinten- 
dants, yet they have no eſcopal ordination, Ir is 
a rule in all Proteſtant churches, except in Eng- 
land, never to ordain a man to be a miniſter till 
he is preſented to a living ; for, ſay they, a ſhep- 
herd is of no manner of uſe withouta flock. For 
this reaſon, the Lutherans, like the Calviniſts, 
grant licences to young men to preach, but 
oor are not to take upon them any charge of 
ouls. 

The young gentlemen among the Lutherans, 
who have finiſned their ſtudies at the univerſity, 
and are declared qualified for the clerical office, are 
generally ſent as aſſiſtants to ſuch miniſters as are 
far advanced in years; and theſe are called expec- 
tants. Their buſineſs is to perform all the divine 
offices, except that of adminiſtring the ſacra- 
ment, and hearing the confeſſion of penitents, 
that being confined to ſuch as are ordained. 
Theſe young men frequently ſucceed the aged 
ones when they die; and here we may obſerve, 
that it is much to the honour of the German 
princes, who are Proteſtants, that although they 
have the right of preſentation to livings, yet 
they generally give it the people, leaving them at 
liberty to chuſe their own miniſters. | 

The day for the ordination being fixed, the 


candidate repairs to the church where he is to be | 


ordained, in the preſence of ſeveral miniſters, ec- 
cleſiaſtical judges, and the congregation of the peo- 
ple. A ſermon is preached, after which, the candi- 
date makes a confeſſion of his faith verbally ; for 
they are not permitted to uſe notes. In the prayer 
after ſermon, the candidate is mentioned by 


| 


with the Roman Catholics, but in the vulgar lan- 
guage of the country where they reſide. Then the 
uperintendant, with about five or ſix clergymen, 


| repair to the altar, followed by the candidate, 


| 


| 


who, as ſoon as they are entered, falls down on 
his knees before them. Here the ſuperintendant, 
addreſſing himſelf to his colleagues before men- 
tioned, and having repeated the candidate's re- 
queſt, deſires them to join with him in prayer on his 
behalf. Aſter that, he reads the certificate of his 
free election by the people, and then they join in 
prayer the ſecond time. The prayer being over, 
the ſuperintendant ſpeaks to the miniſters, his 
colleagues, in the following words : 

„ Dearly beloved brethren in our Lord Jeſus, 
I exhort you to lay your hands on this candidate, 
who preſents himſelf here before us, in order to 
be ordained a miniſter of the church of God, ac- 
cording to the antient apoſtolical inſtitution, and 
to concur with me in veſting him with that ſacred 
office.” After this, they all lay their hands on 
the head of the candidate, when the ſuperintendant 
lays, „Be thou, and ſo remain to be, devoted to 
* the ſervice of God.” 

This being over, the ſuperintendant addreſſes 
himſelf to the perſon thus ordained, in terms to 
the following purpoſe : Being aſſembled here 
through the aid and aſliſtance of the holy ghoſt, 
we have made our humble ſupplications to God 
for you, and hope that he will vouchſafe to hear 
our prayers. Wherefore I ordain, confirm and 
eſtabliſh you, in the name of the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, paſtor and ſpiritual inſtructor of the ſaints 
| ing to the church of C. D. to govern it in 
the fear of God, and have a watchful eye over it 
as a faithful ſhepherd over his flock.” 

The ſuperintendant having pronounced the 
exhortation, withdraws from the altar, and the 
ſtated miniſter approaches it, dreſſed in his ſacer- 
dotal veſtments, to read the common ſervice, and 
to conſecrate the bread and wine, which he ad- 
miniſters to the new paſtor, who receives it upon 
his knees. Some few hymns and the uſual bene- 
dition conclude the ceremony. After ſervice ,is : 
over, all the paſtors retire to the veſtry, where 
they congratulate in Latin the party ordained. 
The ſuperintendant afterwards reminds him of 
the great importance of the paſtoral charge, and 
preſſes home the numerous obligations he has 
laid himſelf under, the molt material of which 
are the following. 

As a paſtor, he is to look upon himſelf as the 
ſhepherd and father of his flock ; he muſt make 
the ſacred ſcriptures the foundation of all his diſ- 
courſes, and not broach new doctrines, whatever 
may be his private ſentiments with reſpect to eſta- 
bliſhed notions, yet he is to be careful not to make 

them 
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them public as doubts, leſt he ſhould miſlead 
thoſe who are weak. He muſt not look with con- 
tempt on his congregation, nor muſt he leave it 
without aſfigning ſuch a reaſon as ſhall ſatisfy the 
!\uperintendant that he is ſincere. He muſt con- 
cern himſelf with no political or ſtate affairs, nor 
interfere in any private diſpute, unleſs it be to 
reconcile the parties, by acting the part of a medi- 
ator, which was the practice of the Primitive 
Chriſtians, He muſt not follow any .trade nor 
mechanical employment, or be concerned in 
commerce. It is true, that if he has gardens, 
vineyards, or any [mall piece of ground, he may 
cultivate them to the beſt advantage, ſo as it does 
not in ahy manner interfere with his duty. He is 
ro live in peace with his brethren, the clergy, and 
entertain a charitable opinion of their actions. 
Laſt of all, he is obliged to reſide with his people, 
but he is, by no means, to have more churches than 
one. 

The miniſter thus ordained, 1s inveſted, or put 
into the actual poſſeſſion of his congregation, and 
all its temporalities. The ſuperintendant confers 
the inveſtiture upon him in the preſence of the 
whole church of which he is conſtituted and ap- 
pointed paſtor. In Saxony, all the clergy are ex- 
empted from the payment of taxes, and ſo it is in 
ſome other parts, | 

Their ſuperintendants ſo often mentioned, are, 
in Sweden and Denmark, called biſhops ; and it 
is true they are inveſted with epiſcopal power, 
but they do not pretend to a jure divino, or divine 
right, in a direct line of ſucceſſion from the apoſtles. 
In Denmark the king app-ints the biſhops, and 
the biſhop of Copenhagen ordains the others. 
This ordination is performed in the church of St. 
Mary in Copenhagen, in preſence of the biſhop 
and ſeveral paſtors. The ſuperintendant of Zea- 
land, who is alſo biſhop of Copenhagen, 1s or- 
dained by the biſhop who reſides neareſt him. 
'Their biſhops are choſen from amongſt the reſt of 


the clergy, and, in general, are men of fair cha- 


racters. 

They go twice every year to the general aſſem- 
bly of the clergy, which conſiſts of the ſuperin- 
rendants of the provinces, and the miniſters of pa- 
riſhes, who are ſent by the people for that pur- 
poſe. The civil governor of the province preſides 
at all thele meetings, but he does not interfere 
in their debates, unleſs they happen to cenſure 
the government, and then he diſſolves them. 
Theſe biſhops, or ſuperintendants, have power 
inveſted in them to inſpect into the lives of the 
clergy, and to examine what progrels the ſtudents 
make in the ſchools. All the ſchools in Denmark 
are eſtabliſhed by royal authority, and ſupported 
by royal munificence out of the crown lands, and 
this may be one of the reaſons why we ſeldom 
meet with a man from that country, who is not 
well acquainted with religion. 

The church of Sweden is governed by an arch- 
biſhop and ten biſhops, and over every ten 
pariſhes there is an inſpector, or overſeer, who 
gives an account of the reſt of the clergy to the 
biſhop four times in the year. In Germany, and 
ſome parts of Switzerland, where the Lutheran 
religion is profeſſed, there cannot be ſuch an exact 
regularity with reſpe& to clerical dominion, 
many of the ſtates being ſo ſmall, that they can- 
not ſupport a ſuperintendant; but ſtill the worſhip 
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and government are, as much as can be, the ſame: 
for except in ſome things relating to doctrines. 
the Lutherans are much the ſame as they were 
when their great founder eſtabliſhed them, 

All their diſputes are regulated and adjuſted 
in the aſſemblies of the clergy ; for as theſe Ly. 
theran miniſters are prohibited from meddling 
with ſtate affairs, ſo the government ſeldom inter. 
teres with their diſputes, When any new regu- 
lation takes place, the civil power generally gives 
it a ſanction ; but without that ſanction it cannot 
be reduced to practice, ſo as to become binding 
either on the 4 or laity. 

The ſchool maſters, or inſtructors of youth in 
the Lutheran churches, are young men, who 
have paſſed examination at the univerſity, and 
ſuch as they call expectants, they being afterwards 
ordained to the miniſtry if choſen by the people. 
Such, indeed, ſhould be the qualifications of all 
thoſe who teach youth; and perhaps it is owing 


| to the want of theſe qualifications, that there are ſo 


many who undertake to teach things they are ut- 
terly unacquainted with themſelves. 

The Lutherans have public prayers and ſermons 
oftener than any other Proteſtants in Europe, 
This is, perhaps, one of the worſt practices in 
their church; for as God ordered but one day in 
ſeven to be kept holy among his aatient people 
the Jews, ſo the Primitive Chriſtians never aſſem- 
bled but on the firſt day of every week. Every 
thing 1s beautiful in the order of Providence, 
and whenever men depart from labour, to attend 
Divine worſhip, except at ſuch times as the 
ſacred ſcriptures have appointed, they act inconſiſ- 
tent with the order of God, and in general do 
much injury to their families, Nay, it frequently 
happens, that thoſe who are more than ordinarily 
anx10us after the exterior parts of religion, have 


| ſeldom any ſincerity. but rather bring a diſhonour 
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upon it. This firſt opened the mouths of Deiſts; 
for it is very remarkable, that our moſt celebrated 
Deiſts were ſuch as contracted prejudices againſt 
the Chriſtian religion, in conſequence of the 
clergy preaching and praying two or three times a 
day like angels, when they lived the lives of devils. 
Of this we might produce many examples ; but 
we ſhall have occaſion to take notice of ſome, 
when we come to another part of this work. 

It is certain, that there are ſtill in the Lutheran 
church ſeveral ſuperſtitious cuſtoms, inconſiſtent 
with the purity of Primitive Chriſtianity ; for 
they generally delay their funerals till Sunday, 
in order to have a prayer and a funeral ſermon, 
which their miniſters alwavs preach on the death 
of any of their hearers, whether old or young, 
rich or poor. Theſe ſermons are, for the moſt part, 
full of flattery, than which nothing in the world 
can be more uſeleſs or inſignificant ; for whatever 
reſt we may wiſh our departed friends, yet we are 
left till the judgement day in a ſtate of 1gnorance 
concerning them. 

We have already obſerved, that the Lutherans 
have altars in their churches, for the celebration 
of the holy communion. They likewiſe make 
uſe of lighted tapers in their churches, with a cru- 
cifix on the altar, and ſometimes they have incenſe; 
but ſome of theſe things are not general, being 
confined to particular parts. Some of theilt 
divines urge, that theſe things add a luſtre 
and dignity to divine worſhip, by fixing the * 
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tion of the people; others complain that the prieſts 
lay too great a ſtreſs on theſe ceremonies, by 
conſidering them as eſſential to religion. It is 
certain, that many of them pay too much regard 
to theſe unneceſſary, or rather abſurd trifles. 
Nay, we need not heſitate to call them dangerous; 
for whenever people, during Divine worſhip, 
are led to ſeek any or the leaſt aſſiſtance from car- 
nal objects, religion itſelf becomes to them a car- 
nal thing, and the purity of ſpiritual Chriſtianity 
is defaced. Their minds, ſays a pious author, 
are led away from beholding the grear God of 
their ſalvation ; and we are well perſuaded, that 
the introduction of ſuch ceremonies into the pri- 
mitive church ſoon after the time of the emperor 
Conſtantine the Great, made way for all the ridi- 
culous, and Heatheniſh rites of the Papiſts. 

The Lutherans preſerve a vaſt number of po- 
piſh ceremonies, and in the obſervance of ſome 
they are very particular, Thus, their bells ring to 
public prayers and ſermon, but never to veſpers 
or martins ; for, ſtrange as it may appear, the 
Lutherans retain the canonical hours; and, in 
ſome places, part of their ſervice is ſaid in Latin. 

They all uſe organs in their churches, not onl 
to ſtrike the ear the more agreeably, but alſo to 
lead the people into a fort of conſort with them. 
Bur beſides organs, they have in all their cathedral 
churches a vaſt number of other muſical inſtru- 
ments, eſpecially on their ſolemn feſtivals ; but 
theſe often give offence to the more ſober part of 
the people. * 

It is neceſſary to obſerve in this place, that nun- 
neries, or convents for women, are ſtill kept up in 
ſeveral places where Lutheraniſm prevails. Theſe 
nuns, however, are not bound down by the en- 
tanglements of vows ; for they may leave the 
convent whenever they pleaſe. In every religious 
houſe there is an abbeſs, and the nuns lie two and 
two in a bed, in very decent apartments. Each of 
them has a ſmall cloſet, where they work, read, 
or pray; and they have a chapel, wherein Divine 
ſervice is performed on Sundays and Fridays. 

Their prieſt wears a kind of ſtole, made of 
fine crimſon velvet, and a crucifix embroidered 
with filver when he reads prayers at the altar, but 
when he goes into the pulpit he has nothing on but 
bis ſurplice. Theſe nuns dreſs like other women, 
and may marry when they pleaſe. Happy for 
Britain, had the revenues of the convents at the 
reformation been applied to the ſame valuable 
purpoſes ; bur, alas !. there is no ſuch thing to be 
found. Nor do we read of any thing of this na- 
ture, except it be thoſe ſmall convents that were 


eſtabliſhed in Holland, when the French Calviniſts |] 


firſt fled thither for refuge after the revocation of 
the edict of Nantz. They were called religious 
dormitories, and conſiſted chiefly of ladies of pru- 
dence and diſcretion, under the direction of anti- 
ent matrons, refugees like themſelves, but of 
fortunes ſufficient to command reſpe& in 
their retirement, and veſted with the authority of 
abbeſſes, as far as the Proteſtant religion would 
admit of, They ſpent their time in prayer, rea- 
ding the facred ſcriptures, and other books of de- 
votion in public; but in theſe ſocieties there were 
no ſermons preached, nor ſacraments adminiſtered. 
It is generally believed, that at the reformation, 
it was the deſign of Luther to aboliſh feſtivals and 


manyother ceremonies, which ſtill prevail in there- the ſtrength of the wine led to intoxication, As 
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ligion that bears his name; but he found the ſtream 
of popular prejudice too ſtrong for him to ſuppreſs 
It, 

In ſome Lutheran countries, the people go to 
church on the night of the nativity of our bleſſed 
Saviour, with lighted candles or wax tapers in 
their hands, There they ſpend the whole night in 
ſinging; and ſaying their prayers by the light of 
the torches, Sometimes they burn ſuch a large 
quantity of incenſe, that the ſmoke thereof aſ- 
cends in the form of a whirlwind, and their de- 
votees may be ſaid, with propriety, to have their 
minds wrapped up in it. In Germany it is cuſ- 
tomary during ſuch feſtivals, to make entertain- 
ments for their friends and relations, and to ſend 
preſents one to another, eſpecially to the young 
people, whom they amuſe with very idle and ro- 
mantic ſtories, telling them, that our Saviour de- 
ſcends from heaven on the night of his nativity, 
and brings with him all ſorts of play things, 

They have another whim or conceit equally ri- 
diculous, and that is, of wrapping an infant in 
Iwaddling clothes, and laying it in a cradle, in or- 
der to repreſent the infancy of our Bleſſed Lord. 
They likewiſe ſtroll about in all ſorts of maſque- 
rade dreſſes, which is frequently attended with 
very fatal conſequences z becauſe, miſtaking one 
another, quarrels enſue, and in the ſcuffle the 
innocent often ſuffer where no affront was in- 
tended. 

They have a ſort of vagabonds, who, during the 
Chriſtmas holidays, ſing hymns about the ſtreets, 
and theſe are conſidered by the vulgar, as perſons 
who have real religion at heart. In times of war, 
theſe wretches are preſſed into the army; but no 
ſooner are they gone, than the women ſupply their 
places. In Saxony, they uſed formerly to erect 
may-poles in all their churches on aſcenſion day 
but this practice was aboliſhed in 1715, becauſe it 
induced the-people to cut down the trees in the 
neighbouring foreſts, and to prevent riots, which 
frequently happened on theſe occaſions. - 

They all celebrate the jubilee of their reforma- 
tion from popery, and on ſuch occaſions ſeyeral 
poems are written in honour of Luther. Many 
of the German. princes have, in vain, attempted 
to put an end to their vaſt number of holy days 
but the popular prejudices, as in all other caſes, ſo 
in this, prevented them from ſucceeding actor- 
ding to their wiſhes. { aif3, fate 

We have already treated ſlightly on the Luthe- 
ran form of worſhip, we ſhall now proceed to con- 
ſider it more minutely and particularly. Me 

In 1523, Luther drew up a ſort of liturgy, 
which, 1n many things, diftered not. much from 
the maſs of the Roman church. In that formulary 
| he called the communion of bread and wine a ce- 
remony inſtituted by Chriſt, which all Chriſtians 
ſhould deem ſacred ; but treated with contempt 
the canon of the maſs. And yet in this liturgy. . 
there were ſo many things like popery, that it was 
not an eaſy matter to ſeparate the ideas. He al- 
lowed the Nicene Creed, which has given offence to 
many Proteſtants, to be read in the church; nor 
does it appear that he made any objecton to the 
Creed of St. Athanaſius. He ordered that no 
water ſhould be mixed with the wine in the ſacra- 
ment; which was certainly right, becauſe water 


| was never uſed but in the warmer climates, where 
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for private confeſſion before the communion, he 
ſaid it was uſeful but not neceſſary. He ordered 
that hymns ſhould be ſung after divine ſervice 
was ended, ſome of which were to be in Latin, 
and others in the vulgar tongue; but that the 
reſt of the ſervice ſhould be read in a language 
known to the congregation. In all this we may 
ſee, that at that time Luther had but dark no- 
tions of the purity of Chriſtianity, He was no 
ſtranger to the corruptions that had crept into 
popery ; but either in conſequence of his own 
prejudices, or of thoſe of the people, he would 
not, or could not entirely heal them. However, 
ſome churches where the Lutheran religion is 
profeſſed, have one ritual, and ſome another. 
Some are more clogged with ceremonies than 
others, and ſome more rational, 

This will appear the more conſiſtent with truth, 
when we conſider, that in Sweden the liturgy dif- 


fers from that in Germany, or in Denmark. At | 


Nurenberg in Germany, there 1s but little differ- 


ence in the outward form of divine worſhip be- | 


tween the Roman Catholics and the Lutherans ; 
only that the latter renounce the pope's ſupremacy. 
This was one of the healing meaſures propoſed 
by Melancthon, but that reformer was a time- 
ferving man. He loved indolence more than 
reformation, and being deſtitute of activity, he 
had no courage to ſupport Luther, whoſe views 
were great, and whoſe ſpirit was undaunted. 

Melancthon has been much-cried up by Pro- 
teſtants in general, as a divine of great modera- 
tion, and as one who did not deſire to carry 
things to extremity in the firſt inſtance, How- 
ever, we are not to judge of the motives from 
which he acted, but of his conduct, as it ap- 
pears on public record. There are many ſenti- 
ments in his works that ſeem to breathe a ſpirit 
of peace; but if men are once convinced that 
the purity of the Chriſtian religion has been con- 
taminated, and errors eſtabliſhed in it as truths, 
then it is neceſſary that every true believer ſhould 
teſtify againſt them. To be timid in ſuch mat- 
ters, is to give up all attachment to the truth, it 
is to betray the cauſe we have embarked in, 
and to wound our conſciences ; but we ſhall af- 
terwards give our readers a more enlarged ac- 
count of theſe things, when we treat of the re- 
formation in other nations in Europe. 

Much has been ſaid concerning the notions 
which the. Lutherans entertain with regard to 
the ſacrament of the euchariſt ; but as all theſe 
are confuſed and contradictory, we ſhall here en- 
deavour to lay the whole truth before the reader, 
as taken from one of their moſt eminent writers, 


namely, Melancthon. He ſays, © Our very chil- 


dren are not ignorant, that at the holy commu- 
nion, we receive beyond all contradiction the 
body and blood of our bleſſed Lord and Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt ; and although that myſtery is ſo far 
above our common or human capacities, that we 
can never comprehend it, yet we firmly believe 
and rely on the veracity of thoſe words of our 
Saviour, © Take eat, this is my body, &c.“ He 
who with a few words was able to ſatisfy the hun- 
ger of ſeveral thouſands of people, and could 
walk on the ſurface of the ſea, could, at the ce- 
lebration of his own ſupper, perform and bring 
to paſs what was implied in theſe words he had 
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expreſſed,” It is very probable, that the mog 
bigotted Roman Catholic would ſubſcribe to this 
opinion, and yet they are inveterate enemies tg 
the Lutherans. 

Thoſe who are of the Lutheran opinion in 

Germany, are obliged to come to the miniſter of 
the pariſh, either on Wedneſday or Friday, pre- 
vious to the communion, and this is done gn 
purpoſe that they may open their minds without 
reſerve. This is called confeſſion, but it is b 
no means conducted on ſuch ſuperſtitious . 
ciples as among the Roman Catholics, It is 
true, that common practice and long uſage give 
a ſanction to many things, which although no wa 
important in themſelves, nor any way eſſential to 
religion, yet are conſidered as ſacred by thoſe 
who have not had it in their power to make + 
proper enquiry, We have a ſtriking inftance of 
this in Patkull, a gentleman of univerſal know- 
ledge, who had been brought up a Lutheran, but 
was, without changing his religion, many years 
ambaſſador from the Czar, Peter the Great, to 
the elector of Saxony, then king of Poland. That 
great man had been, contrary to the law of na- 
tions, ſeized on by a party of Swediſh dragoons 
and chained to a ſtake in the camp of Charles 
XII. near Pirna, upwards of ſix months. In vain 
did he plead his privilege as an ambaſſador; in 
vain did he aſſert, that he had never done any 
thing againſt the honour of his native country 
Livonia, which at that time belonged to Sweden. 
The unfeeling Charles ordered him to be broke 
alive upon the wheel, one of the moſt horrid and 
barbarous deaths that malice could invent. The 
day before he was to ſuffer, the chaplain of a 
Swediſh regiment came to him by order of the 
king, and, after a few formal expreſſions, ſaid, 
« I am come to you with ſuch a meſſage as the 
prophet brought to good king Hezekiah of old, 
Set thine houſe in order, for thou ſhalt die and 
not live.” 
The poor diſtracted priſoner begged to know 
in what manner he was to be put to death, but 
this was a queſtion the clergyman could not an- 
ſwer ; for, as we have already obſerved, the Lu- 
theran miniſters are not to meddle with politics. 
Patkull told him, that he could not die 1n peace 
without confeſſing his ſins, and the clergyman 
deſired him to prepare himſelf for it againſt 
the next morning. He did ſo, and when he had 
confeſſed his ſins, he told the miniſter that he 
was ready to die. If a gentleman, who had 
obtained a liberal education, who was acquainted 
with all the ſciences, and who had made a diſtin- 
guiſhing figure as a miniſter of ſtate, thought 
this formulary neceſſary in order to promote his 
eternal happineſs, how then can we blame thoſe 
poor creatures, whoſe minds were never enligh- 
tened with human knowledge. Patkull ſuffered 
death after five hours torture, and the learned 
Keyſler, the German traveller, takes notice that 
from that period Charles's affairs firſt went into 
confuſion, and at laſt ended in ruin; but this 
we only mention by way of digreſſion. 

On the Sunday, when the communion is to be 
adminiſtered, the miniſter immediately after ſer- 
mon prays to Almighty God for all in particular 
who are to partake of that holy ordinance. There 
is no form of prayer, however, for that 22 7 
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but the miniſter is at liberty to make uſe of ſuch 
words as he thinks proper for the occaſion. After 
prayer, they ſing an hymn, and while it is ſinging, 
thoſe who are to communicate, advance towards 
the altar, and fall down on their knees, at leaſt 
as many as can approach it at once, for the reſt 
ſtand behind in a praying poſture. As ſoon as the 
hvmn is over, the miniſter ſays, lets us pray, and 
repeats, at the ſame time, the Lord's prayer, and 
after that he reads the words of the inſtitution of 
the Lord's Supper. In ſome places the whole 
congregation ſing with an audible voice, both the 
prayers and the words of the inſtitution. After 
that they receive the communion, much in the 
ſame manner as in the church of England, 
namely, kneeling before the rails of the altar. 
In ſome parts of Saxony, the miniſter rings a 
little bell two or three times after a very ſolemn 
manner, which cuſtom 1s both needleſs and im- 
pertinent, eſpecially among people who are Pro- 
reſtants, and who pay no regard to the adoration 
of the hoſt. Indeed, they look upon every 
thing of that nature as idolatry; and yet we may 
find, that men may in words deſpiſe 1dolatry, 
while they are actually idolators in practice. In 
moſt of the Lutheran churches, the paſtor, before 
he adminiſters the ſacrament, puts on his ſurplice, 
and over that a veſtment with ſeveral croſſes 
faſtened to it, which, however, ought not to be 
compared with the ſtole worn by the Roman 
Catholic prieſts, there being no reſemblance be- 
tween them. In ſome places, the paſtor, after he 
has read the goſpel at the altar, throws the veſt- 
ment beforementioned over his head and lays 1t 
on the table. After the creed is ſung, he goes 
into the pulpit and preaches in his ſurplice, and 
then he returns to the altar, where he again puts 
on his veſtments. However, many of them 
never put it on till the communion begins, and 
that is amongſt them reckoned the moſt decent 
practice. Some of their devotees, as among the 
Roman Catholics, conſider the beſtowing of ha- 
bits on the prieſts as a very meritorious action ; 
and in ſeveral of their churches they have eight 
or ten different ſets: So profuſe is ſuperſtition 
in beſtowing what can be of no ſervice to man- 
kind, and ſo vain is human pride in placing tome 
ſort of confidence in what conſiſts, merely, of 
empty ſhew. Mechanical religion is the worſt 
that ever could take place in the world, and not- 
withſtanding the bold affertions of Mr. Hume, 
we may venture to affirm, that thoſe who give en- 
couragement to it, are no friends to Chriſtianity. 


We have already obſerved, that in many places 


they keep wax candles burning on their altars 
during the time of celebrating the communion. 
But can any thing in the world be more idle than 
to burn candles at noon day. But the whole 
force of this part of our argument is taken away 
by allegories; for they tell us, as Chriſt inſtituted 
the holy ſupper at night, ſo we ſhould always re- 
ceive it with candles burning. They might juſt 
as well aſſert, that as the primitive Chriſtians were 
obliged to meet in the night, on account of the 
violence of perſecution, ſo all our meetings, even 
in a land of liberty, ſhould be nocturnal aſſem- 
blies. This is undoubtedly one of the moſt idle 
arguments that ever was advanced; but when 
men embrace only one half of the truth, it is 
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not ſtrange to ſee them again returning to 
error, 

However, when the communicant has received 
the ſacred elements, he falls down on his knees to 
return thanks to God for the ſpiritual nouriſh- 
ment, and in ſome places the communicants 
congratulate each other on that joyful occaſion. 
As for the number of times for the communi- 
cants to partake of this ſacred inſtitution, they 
are not fixed, but voluntary; ſome partake of 
it every Sunday, but theſe are only what are 
called devotees. | 

No miniſter can receive the communion from 
his own hands, that being abſolutely forbidden 
by Luther's doctrine. 

On the evening of the day before the com- 
munion is adminiſtered, there is always a prepa- 
ration ſermon, and this cuſtom has obtained in 
ſeveral other reformed churches; on that occaſion ; 
all thoſe who are to communicate are obliged to 
be preſent, and thoſe who neglect it without ſhew- 
ing a reaſonable cauſe, are liable to the cenſures 
of the church. Although, in general, they re- 
ceive the communion kneeling, yet in ſome 
places they take it ſtanding; but for this there is 
no fixed rule, which often creates a great deal of 
confuſion in their public aſſemblies. 

The Lutherans make uſe of red or white wine, 
juſt as opportunity ſerves, in the celebration of 
their communion. They never adminiſter the 
facrament to infants, but it is common enough 
for them to carry it to ſuch as are ſick, or on a 
death-bed, at the ſame time obſerving a great 
many ceremonies. And here it is neceſſary to 
obſerve, that ſuch communion carried to the 
ſick and dying perſon, bears a near affinity to the 
vaticum of the Romiſh church, except in the act 
of adoration. Nay, this communion of theirs 
may be called by the ſame name as the Romans; 
for the Lutheran prieſt ſays to the communicants, 
that it 1s a ſuitable proviſion for ' them in their 
Journey to another world. The term which the 
Lutherans make uſe of for viaticum, is expreſ- 
ſive of the very ſame idea, and brings to our re- 
membrance the antient cuſtomary fee paid to 
Charon by the Heathens; for it was from the 
Heathens the papiſts borrowed it, and the Lu- 
therans have, in a great meaſure, retained 
IT. 

Whether the term viaticum was looked upon 
as too ſuperſtious by the Lutherans, as being po- 
piſh, we cannot determine; but this much is cer- 
tain, that they have left it out of their ritual, and 
now they call it the communion of the ſick. 

As for the ceremonial part, it has been reduced 
to the following ceremonies : 

Firſt, to the confeſſion of the communicant, 
which is preceded by a prayer, and followed with 
an abſolution pronounced by the confeſſor in the 
name of the ever bleſſed trinity. 

Secondly, the communion adminiſtered to the 
ſick perſon, preceded likewiſe by a prayer, and 
accompanied with ſinging a pſalm of praiſe and 
hope, moſt commonly the 23d, or 103d, accord- 
ing to the verſion made uſe of by the Lutherans, 
and ſeveral other Proteſtants, and a colle& or 
prayer ſuitable to the ſolemn occaſion, 

Thirdly, the benediction which is delivered in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, recommending the de- 
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parting ſoul to the arms of the Lord Jeſus, to en- 
Joy everlaſting happineſs in heaven. 

In thoſe parts where the Lutheransare the moſt 
ſuperſtitious, the prieſt, when he comes into the 
chamber of the ſick perſon, takes a table, 
which he places in the form of an altar, by co- 
vering it with tapeſtry, a fine crimſon cloth, 
and ſetting two lighted candles upon it. Be- 
tween the candles he places a crucifix, and ſuch 
other things as are objects of ſuperſtition among 
them. It ſhould be adminiſtered in preſence of 
ſome of the relations of the ſick perſon, but 
when there are no relations, then the neighbours 
are to be invited in. Every perſon preſent 1s per- 
mitted to partake with the ſick man, or woman; 
and for that purpoſe they mult have notice ſent 
them before, that they may be duly prepared. 
The Lutherans do not only carry their commu- 
nion to the ſick, but alſo to ſuch as are aged and 
infirm, ſo as to be incapable of attending public 
worſhip. To theſe perſons the miniſter, who gives 
the communion to them, makes a ſerious exhor- 
tation, which may, with propriety, be called 
a domeſtic ſermon, after a family commu- 
nion. 

We ſhall now proceed to conſider their man- 
ner of confeſſion, which is looked upon as highly 
neceſſary wherever the Lutheran religion 1s eita- 
bliſhed. And here it is proper to add, that it 
contributes much towards aggrandizing the 


power of the clergy. If on the one hand, it | 


relieves the agonizing pains of the ſoul, and 
gives a ſincere comfort and conſolation to a 
wounded conſcience, it creates, on the other 
hand, an awe, veneration and reſpect for their 
paſtors, who, by ſuch act of confeſſion, become 
the ſpiritual directors and phyſicians of their peo- 
1 

n They adminiſter their cures in the name of 
the Lord, but in the ſame name denounce curſes 
on thoſe who will not take what they preſcribe. 
However, let the veneration, reſpect and autho- 
rity of the Lutheran preachers or confeſſors 
be ever ſo great, yet it falls vaſtly ſhort of what 
the Romiſh prieſts procure for themſelves. The 
following was delivered to the author by an emi- 
nent Lutheran miniſter now alive. 

«© Before the communion the perſon who is to 
receive, confeſſes his ſins to the miniſter, who, 
agreeably to the ſacred ſcriptures, pronounces 
the full remiſſion of ſins to all ſuch as truly re- 
pent. This confeſſion is not particular, like that 
of the Roman Catholics ; for the miniſter does 
not pry into ſecret affairs. It is ſyfficient for the 

enitent, or intended communicant, to declare 
in general, that he has ſinned, and what man 
would deny that? This is a thing implied 1n re- 
ligion ; for what purpoſe would it be neceſſary 
for men to attend to ſacred duties, to aſk pardon 
of God, to beg for his aſſiſtance, and praiſe him for 
his many mercies, if they were not ſinners ; that 
is, if they had not tranſgreſſed againſt the divine 
law. However, the practice of confeſſion among 
the Lutherans 1s not always the ſame, it varies in 
different places, according as prejudices may 
happen to aggrandize it, or the freedom of en- 
quiry ſink it almoſt beneath the loweſt fort of 
contempt. In ſome places, a whole body of 
people go together to their paſtor, in order to 
confeſs their ſins ; and one of them reads a ge- 
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neral confeſſion, after which, the confeſſor aſk; 
if their ſentiments are all one and the lame. 
After the anſwer 1s given in the affirmative, the 
miniſter makes a formal exhortation, longer or 
ſhorter, as he thinks proper ; and that, together 
with the abſolution, concludes the cermoay, 
This is the general cuſtom in molt populous 
towns, where it would be in a manner impoſſible 
to attend to every private individual. In ſome 
places, the miniſter propoles the three follow- 
ing queſtions, to thoſe who are to confeſs their 
{ins. 

Firſt, he aſks them whether they repent ſin- 
cerely of thoſe ſins of which their conſciences ac- 
cuſe them? Secondly, if they ſincerely believe 
and profeſs, that the body and blood of the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt are really and actually preſent 
in the elements of bread and wine? And, 
thirdly, if they promiſe to perſevere in the Lu- 
theran faith to their lives end? This laſt queſ- 
tion implies a principle inconſiſtent with tolera- 
tion, and conſequently with Chriſtianity ; and 
it is well known, that the Lutherans are gene- 
rally very ſtiff in” that particular; not with re- 
gard to the Roman Catholics only, but likewiſe 
to the Calviniſts, who have often made them 
the moſt generous profeſſions of brotherly love. 

At Nuremburg, and in ſome other places, 
impoſition of hands is practiſed when abſolution 
is given, and this is of conſiderable antiquity; 
for it ſeems to have taken its riſe about the 
middle of the fifth century, when the Chriſtian 
religion was beginning to give up its reality for 
an empty vain ſhadow. The form and manner of 
doing it is this: 

The miniſter, whom we may call the confeſſor, 
lays his hands three times on the head of the pe- 
nitent, repeating, in a ſolemn manner at each 
exhortation, the name of one of the three per- 
ſons in the bleſſed trinity. After which he ſays 
to the penitent, © Go in peace, and the grace 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt be with you.” —Mak- 
ing, at the ſame time, the ſign of the croſs. 

As to their modes of confeſſion, they either 
ſtand, ſit or kneel, juſt as they pleale, ſo that 
we find they are far from being ſo ſuperſtitious as 
the Papiſts. And yet almoſt all the Lutheran 
miniſters take money from their people when 
they come to confeſs their fins. Having been 
accuſed of this as aſimoniacal practice, they have 
endeavoured to extenuate the enormity of the 
crime, by telling their accuſers, that it is a part 
of their revenue. A Popiſh prieſt, who takes 
goods as well as. money, could have ſaid no 
more. Whenever money is taken for a ſpiritual 
gift, the gift itſelf ceaſes to be ſpiritual, 
and many who call themſelves miniſters, make 
it appear to the world, that the deſire of grati- 
fying their paſſions, tramples over all regard they 
can have for religion. As they have a vaic num- 
ber of faſts and feſtivals, ſo their ſuperintendants 
exerciſe a high authority on thoſe occalions; 
for they are ſure to order the clergy to preach 
on whatever topics they think proper, and to 
preſcribe rules for their conduct during every 
part of the ſolemnity. During their faſts, the 
ſhops are ſhut up, all manner of exerciſe ceaſes 
but devotion ; though on their feſtivals, 4" 
even on Sundays, they will play at cards in the 
afternoon, We 
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We ſhall, in the next place, procted to their 
form of excommunication. In Denmark and 
Sweden, it 1s accompanied with very ſevere pe- 
nance. In the Daniſh ritual, we are informed, 
that the perſon excommunicated, when he firſt 
appears in the church, is turned out with diſgrace 
by the clerk of the pariſh, in the preſence of the 
whole congregation: However, if the excom- 
munication be of long continuance, he is not 
excluded from the privilege of attending public 
worſhip, and joining in the congregation dur- 
ing ſermons, and other acts of public devotion; 
but he is obliged to ſit in a place appointed, and 
at ſome diſtance from them; and when the mi- 
niſter comes down from the pulpit, the clerk be- 
fore - mentioned conducts the excommunicated 
perſon out of the church. This has a near reſem- 
blance to ſome of the practices of the Primitive 
- Chriſtians when their church was on the de- 
cline. 

As to the Swedes, their form of excommuni- 
cation is equally rigid and ſevere. We are aſſured 
by a traveller, who viſited that country, that he 
ſaw at Lincoping, a young woman who had been 
guilty of ſome raſh miſdemeanor, and who, b 
conſequence thereof, had rendered herſelf ob- 
noxious to the church, eg to public view 
upon her knees, from break of day till noon, in 
the church porch, upon an eminence, like a cri- 
minal's bar, erected for that particular purpoſe. 
It is probable, however, that might have been a 
civil puniſhment and not an eccleſiaſtical cenſure. 
Such young women as are not aſhamed of ex- 
poling themſelves by drinking to exceſs, or the 
commiſſion of any other odious and abominable 
vice, are puniſhed in the ſame manner at the 
Hague. There is not, therefore, a poſſibility of 
forming a proper notion of this ſort of Swediſh 
puniſhment, becauſe we know not whether it is 
of a civil or religious nature. 

It is true, their diſcipline is ſevere, but no ec- 
cleſiaſtical cenſures are to be inflicted through 
the coerſion of the civil power. This is much 
to their honour, and we are ſorry to ſay that there 
is but one Proteſtant church in the world where 
this practice prevails. In a word, the Luthe- 
rans admit of the leſſer excommunication ; but 
as to any civil pains or penalties being inflicted 
on the delinquents, they are never thought of. 
Probably, the civil power, in arbitrary countries, 
may ſometimes deviate from what is here laid 
down; but ſtill there is nothing in the eccleſiaſti- 
cal conſtitution of their churches that can give 
any authority for ſuch a practice. Excommuni- 
cation is the caſting a perſon out from among the 
faithful, but except in the church of Rome, and 
in one ſingle Proteſtant church, the puniſhment 
c2aſes with the declaration of the miniſter, which, 
according to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, ſhould al- 
ways be of a ſpiritual nature. 

Luther has given us a formulary of baptiſm in 
the vulgar tongue, in order that every perſon pre- 
lent might underſtand it, and in this we find 
many of the ceremonies uſed by the Roman Ca- 
tholics left out, particularly that of breathing 
upon the infant, which however was, from a 
miſtaken notion, practiſed in antient times. Exor- 
ciſm, or commanding the devil to go out of the 
child, is {till obſerved, and the ſign of the croſs is 
retained, | 
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As the Lutherans retain a large ſhare of popiſh 
ſuperſtition, ſo they make it a rule to baptize 
their children as ſoon as poſſible after they are 
born. In caſe the child ſhould be too weak to be 
carried to the church, they baptize him at home, 
and on ſuch occaſions one or more godfathers 
muſt attend. When they imagine the infant to 
be in danger, then the midwife baptizes him, 
Juſt as they do among the Roman Catholics, - If 
a child is found Apel in the ſtreets, and a note 
is left along with it, intimating that it had been 
baptized, no regard is paid to that intimation, ſo 
that it is carried to the church and baptized in 
public. They never baptize idiots when they 
arrive at years of maturity till they have regained 
the uſe of their reaſon. All legitimate chil- 
dren are baptized before divine ſervice begins, 
but baſtards after it is over. 

There are baptiſmal fonts in ſome of the Lu- 
therar*churches, but not in all of them. In ſe- 
veral of the Saxon churches, the figure of an 
angel with a baſon in his hand, deſcends from 
the ceiling by a private pulley, or ſome other 
ſecret machine, and preſents the baſon to the 
miniſter who 1s to baptize the child. In ſome 
other places, a table is brought out of the veſtry, 
and placed before the altar with the bafon upon 
it; but this cuſtom prevails more at Augſburg 
than any where elſe. 

After the preliminary queſtions which are al- 
ways common at baptiſm, the miniſter makes 
a diſcourſe by way of exhortation, and then he 
exorciſes the devil in the following words, “Get 
* thee hence thou unclean ſpirit, and make room 
6 for the holy ghoſt.” The miniſter, at the ſame 
time, makes the ſign of the croſs upon the in- 
fant, ſaying unto him, © Receive the ſign of the 
« croſs, and be a faithful ſoldier of Jeſus Chriſt, 
“ in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
“ Ghoſt.” He then baptizes the child by dip- 
ping him three times in the water, in the name 
of the bleſſed trinity, and the whole ceremony 
concludes with an exhortation and a bleſſing. 
And here we muſt not omit to take notice that 
the Lutheran miniſters exact fees from thoſe wha 
have their children baptized ; but we ſhall have 
occaſion to mention this practice as taking place 
in ſome other reformed countries in Europe, and, 
indeed, in many of them. 

The next thing to be taken notice of, is their 
form of confirmation, which has no affinity to 
that of the Romiſh church; for they make na 
uſe of oil, and any common paſtor of a congre- 
gregation may perform the ceremony. The 
young perſon who comes to be confirmed, muſt 
give a ſatisfactory anſwer to all queſtions pro- 
poſed to him by the miniſter, which practice is 
very much like that of the primitive church. 
When they have anſwered all the queſtions pra- 
poſed to them, the miniſter delivers a ſuitable 
exhortation, and the congregation ſing an hymn, 
and then the ceremony concludes with a prayer 
and the benediction. 

The Lutheran diſcipline with reſpect to matri- 
mony, is regular and uniform. In order to the 
conſummation of marriage where there is no 
lawful impediment, the parties preſent them- 
ſelves at church before their paſtor, who aſks them 
whether they are mutually agreed to enter into 
that ſtate ? and thereupon they join their right 
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hands, and make an exchange of their reſpective 
rings. Then the paſtor ſays, „A. and B. being 
deſirous to enter into the holy ſtate of matrimo- 
ny, before all this congregation here preſent, I 
do hereby declare them huſband and wife, in the 
name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt, one 
God, Amen”. After that he repeats, without a 
book, ſeveral texts of ſcripture, that enforce the 
duties of huſbands and wives ; and the whole 
ceremony concludes with a prayer for their proſ- 

erity in time, and their happineſs in eternity. 

t 1s proper to obſerve, that the Lutherans 
never marry any of their people on faſt days, and 
few but the lower ſort of people go to the church 
to have that ceremony performed ; for thoſe in 
genteel life, are generally married at their own 
houſes in the evening; the ceremony, however, 
is the ſame, conſiſting of prayers and exhorta- 
tions, 

In ſome parts of Germany where the people are 
married publickly, the ſtreets are ſtrewed with 
flowers, and there is a great deal of other unne- 
ceſſary parade not worthy of being mentioned. 
In the morning of the wedding day, which is 
very frequently on a Sunday, the? Bridegroom 
goes out of his own houſe to viſit his miſtreſs; 
byt before he goes out, the door and windows 
of his houſe are adorned with flowers, to give 
intimation to the people that he is to be married. 
At his firſt ſetting out, a young girl throws ſome 
of the flowers into his face, after which he gets 
into a chaiſe, or cart, according as his circumſtan - 
ces will permit, the horſes being grandly adorned, 
When he meets his miſtreſs at her own apart- 
ments, he quits his carriage, and both ſhe and 
he go in another to the church, the ſtreets being 
ſtrewed with flowers ; and as ſoon as they arrive 
at the church, the nuptial knot is tied, by which 
they are bound together for life. | 

We come at laſt to their funeral ceremonies, 
or, at leaſt, to that laſt ſtage which puts an end to 
human exiſtence. The dying Lutheran has no 
extreme unction adminiſtered to him, no out- 
ward application of relics, he receives no comfort 
or conſolation from a crucifix being put into his 
hand. He is buoyed up with no hopes from the 
virtues ariſing from a monk's habit, and he ex- 
pets no happineſs after death, in conſequence 
of a number of maſſes having been ſaid for him. 
His whole dependence is on the merits of Chriſt 
Jeſus, and he receives ſpiritual conſolation in 
- conſequence of the admonitions and exhortations 
he receives from his paſtor. But notwithſtand- 


ing they are very ſuperſtitious ; nor is it an eaſy 


matter to diveſt the mind of ſuperſtion, with- 
out running it into Deiſm. 

On the day appointed for thc interment of the 
corpſe, the relations and friends of the deceaſed 
meet together at the houſe where he died, and 
the miniſter of the congregation reſorts thither at 
the ſame time, attended by a train of young 
ſcholars, who, no doubt, come to learn the na- 
ture of the ceremony ; for mechanical religion 1s 
not eaſily attained to. Theſe youths ing two 
or three hymns before the door where the deceaſ- 
ed lays, after which they march in the front of 
the proceſſion, having either a croſs or a large 
crucifix carried before them. An inferior clerk, 
or ſome young ſcholar appointed for that purpoſe, 


marches cloſe by the ſide of the corpſe with a 
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ſmall croſs, which is afterwards fixed in that part 
of the church, or church-yard where the body 
was interred. The relations and friends of the 
deceaſed follow the corpſe, the men firſt, and the 
women after them. During the proceſſion, their” 
bells are, for the moſt part, tolled, out of re- 
ſpe& and complaiſance to the deceaſed, and ſe- 
veral hymns ſung as they march along. It is cy. 
tomary likewiſe to open the coffin at the grave 
and take farewell of the deceaſed, ſinging, at 
the ſame time, ſeveral hymns ſuitable to the oc- 
caſion. 

When they nail up the coffin for the laſt time 
the miniſter reads a prayer, and pronounces a 
benediction or bleſſing. If a funeral ſermon is to 


| be preached, then the corpſe is carried into the 


church, and the diſcourſe generally conſiſts of a 
great deal of flattery, becauſe the miniſter is paid 
or it. As, in all other things, ſo in their fune- 
ral ceremonies, the Lutherans differ much from 
each other ;. but this, indeed, is not much to be 
wondered at, when we conlider how much we 
differ in the ſmall iſland of Briton. In ſome parts 
of this iſland, a woman muſt not attend a ' ak 
ral ; in many other parts, her preſence is con- 
ſidered as neceſſary. What then ſhall we ſay to 
thoſe differences which take place among the 
Lutherans ? The anſwer 1s plain and eaſy; they 
depend upon locality and antient cuſtom, with- 
out any connection with religion. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve in this place, that al- 
though Lutheraniſm is profeſſed in many countries 
on the continent of Europe, yet ſometimes it 
happens that the prince is of one perſuaſion, and 
his people of another. Thus, the elector of Sax- 
ony is a papiſt, yet all his ſubjects are Lutherans. 
The king of Pruſſia and his court are Calviniſts, 
and yet almoſt all his ſubjects are Lutherans. 
That illuſtrious monarch has drawn up the fol- 
lowing confeſſion of his faith, which will ever do 
him great honour. It was written at a time 
when he was in very precarious circumſtances ; 
but the whole may ſerve to ſhew the clearneſs of 
his head, and the goodneſs of his heart; It was 
preſented to the diet of the German empire at 
* 1744, and the ſubſtance of it is as fol- 
owS: | 

1. I do not believe in the ordinances of the 
Pope, nor even in the writings of Luther, Beza, 
or Calvin ; but I believe in the adorable Trinity, 
and I make his holy word the foundation of my 
faith, nor ſhall I ever believe any thing that 
claſhes with it, even though an angel from hea- 
ven ſhould reveal it. 

2. I believe alſo that I ſhall be ſaved, together 
with all true Chriſtians, by the blood of Chriſt, 
his ſuffering and dying for us. 

3. As I profeſs there is no ſalvation in any other 
name, I would not be ſtiled a Lutheran, a Cal- 
viniſt, nor a Papiſt, but a Chriſtian. 

4. With regard to eternal election, or predeſti- 
nation, this 1s my private opinion, that the mer- 
ciful God hath called all men to falvation ; and 
it is not for want of being called if they are not 
ſaved, but thro' their own wickedneſs and obſti- 
nacy in oppoſing divine grace, and by reaſon of 
their corrupt hearts, and their fins, that they 
3 through the juſt judgement of 
God. 
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there muſt neceſſarily be good works where there 


is a true faith; for faith and good works can no 
more be ſeparated, than light from fire: never- 
theleſs it is an error to believe, that man can 
merit heaven by good works, or that he can be 
ſaved but by true faith. How then can the me- 
rit of good works fave us ? | 

6. With regard to baptiſm and the Lord's 
ſupper, it is my opinion, that I have been waſh- 
ed from fin in baptiſm ; not by the water, but 
by the blood of my Lord and Saviour Jeſus 
Chriſt, and have been by it received into the 
eternal covenant of grace with God the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt : fo I am nouriſhed 
in the holy ſupper at the table of the grace of 
Jeſus Chriſt; and, in virtue of this ſacrament, 
am rendered partaker of all the benefits which 
my Saviour hath purchaſed by his wounds and 
death, and am become an inheritor of life ever- 
laſting ; whence I believe, that thoſe who believe 
in God, and ſeeketh his ſalvation in the blood 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and leadeth a true Chriſtian 
life, may die the death of the righteous, and ſhall 
be ſaved. 

7. I leave to every one liberty of faith and 
conſcience ; proteſting, before the face of God, 
that I am determined to live and die in this 
plain confeſſion of faith: nevertheleſs, I leave to 
all good people to judge, whether I am cold, 
hot, or lukewarm. I am very far from believing, 
that the ſervice of Catholic prieſts promote the 
ſalvation of ſouls ; have learned by the experi- 
ence which I have had, that all their actions tend 
not to the honour of God, and the ſalvation of 
men, but ſolely to their own honour, and to be 
reſpected among men. 

8. It is with reaſon that I ſcruple to be called 
a Papiſt, a Lutheran, or a Calviniſt ; becaule, 
according to the cuſtom and opinion of the world, 
it is not ſufficient to take the name of a Chriſti- 
an, but we muſt be engaged to ſome particular 
church, and make profeſſion of its faith ; and as 
the pure reformed religion beſt agrees with my 
religion, I think it not improper to call myſelf a 
Reformed ; although I ſee no cauſe to ſay, there 
is the leaſt difference between my confeſſion of 
faith and the pure Lutheran religion : I would 
not, however, be called a Calviniſt; but am, 
and ſhall always be, a reformed Chriſtian : that 
is to ſay, one that is diſengaged from all error 
in the doctrine of faith, and who believes all that 
I have before mentioned; but a Calviniſt is one, 
who makes the doctrine of Calvin the rule of 
faith. 

9. As Calvin was a man, he might be miſta- 
ken, ſince no man is perfect: but I regard Cal- 
vin, Luther, and others, as choſen inſtruments 
of God, drawn by virtue of the Holy Ghoſt from 
the darkneſs of Popery, and that they ſhewed the 
true way to life; but as they were fallible, I do not 
call them rabbies. I profeſs, not to believe any 
doctrine that is not agreeable to the word of God; 
believing that it is my duty, as St. Paul ad- 
viſes, to try all things, and hold faſt that which 
is good, 

It has been commonly reported that the king 
of Pruſſia was, or is a Deiſt ; this has been be- 
lieved by many, and yet let us only conſider 
theſe different articles as they are here before us, 


— — 


Every Chriſtian, who is a Proteſtant, would 


lubſ.ribe them if preſented to him. It will be 
aſked, that as there remains not the leaſt doubt 
of their having been dictated by this illuſtrious 
hero, from what motives did they flow? To 
this we would anſwer, that in all caſes where 
there does not remain the ſhadow of a doubt, we 
are to conſider the conduct of our fellow ctea- 
tures in the faireſt point of view. We have no 
evidence that the Pruſſian hero ever denied the 
truth of Divine revelation ; for as to the ma- 
ny ſcandalous writings that have been imputed td 
him, there is little doubt but that they were writ- 
ten by ſome profane.wits, who never either ſaw 
his majeſty or knew his ſentiments. : 

The famous book, entitled Eiton Baſilicon, ran 
through eight editions of two thouſand each, in 
the compaſs of two years, merely becauſe it 
was reputed and aſſerted to be the work of 
Charles I. and yet we have undeniable proofs that 
it was not written by that prince. Some years 
ago, a bookſeller, a man ot ingenuity, drew up 
a ſmall piece, which has had an amazing run, 
becauſe it was whiſpered that it had been written 
by a noble lord lately deceaſed. Thus we may 
frequently find Frenchmen of learning and inge- 
nuity writing and publiſhing things under the 
the names of princes, and miniſters of ſtate, 
which although lively and entertaing, contain 
but little of the truth. | 

It has been juſt the ſame with the king of 
Pruſſia. Voltaire and D'Argens brought a great 
numberof refuges to his court, and theſe men being 
of too abandoned characters to expect encourag- 
ment from a virtuous monarch, retired to Hol- 
land and publiſhed ſome gay trifles under his 
name; or, at leaſt, they inſinuated that they had 
been written by him. The ſtates general ordered 
them to be burnt by the common hangman; and 
ſurely, had the king been the author of them, 
he would not have ſuffered this act of indignity 
to go unpuniſhed ; for it-is well known that he 
has, by being in poſſeſſion of Eaſt-Friezland, a 
power at any time to invade their territories. 

In this manner the firſt characters may be tra- 
duced, and men may be repreſented as the au- 
thors of ſentiments which they hold in abhor- 
rence. It is acknowledged by all, that the Pruſ- 
fan monarch wrote the memoirs of the houſe of 
Brandenburgh ; and what man will ſay that there 
is any thing in that work derogatory to the truth 
and honour of the Chriſtian religion? He main- 
tains a Lutheran miniſter in every one of his re- 


giments, who are not ſuffered to remain at 


home, but muſt go to camp with the troops, 
This does not look like a prince upon whom re- 
ligion fits ſo very light, as has been repreſented 
by ſome perſons in the preſent age. 

But who were thoſe perſons who firſt repre- 
ſented his Pruſſian majeſty as a deiſt? We an- 
ſwer, the ſame profligates who publiſhed ſyſtems 
of debauchery, and then gave it out that they 
were written by him. Men who had enjoyed 
ſome favours from him, but becauſe they could 
not get into the plenitude of power, to gratify 
their ambition and ſupport their unbounded ex- 
travagancies, ſtabbed his character in the moſt 
tender part, by foiſting their ſpurious predictions 


upon him. 
We 
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We have dwelt the longer on this circumſtance, 
for the honour of our own country, becauſe, not- 
withſtanding we have many deiſts amongſt us, 

et not one of them was ever guilty of ſuch mean, 
een actions. They were Frenchmen who 
wrote the books alluded, and as inſincerity and 
falſe politeneſs are the characteriſtics of that na- 
tion, they are extremely welcome to all the ho- 
nour that ariſes from a conduct ſo mean and baſe. 
We do not deſire to import French vices, we 
may perhaps have enough, and too many of our 
own; but the dignity of our country, ho- 
nour of our nature, the (ſincerity of our ny. 
ſitions, and above all, the regard, we as well as 
our anceſtors have had for truth, leads us to treat 
with contempt, every thing inconſiſtent with the 
duty we owe to thoſe, who, for their illuſtrious 
actions, will ſhine bright in the annals of Eu- 
rope. But to go on with our ſubject. 

Thus we have given an account in the moſt 
impartial manner, of the firſt Proteſtant church 
in Europe with reſpect to time, and ſhall con- 
clude with a few remarks. 

' Firſt, although the Lutheran church has yet 
too many popiſh ceremonies in it, yet, when we 
conlider every thing, it is ſurpriſing they have 
not more. Locher had the power of the houſe 
of Auſtria to oppoſe, as well as the cunning and 
| malice of the court of Rome. Moſt of the Ger- 
man princes, who ſupported him, had nothing 
more in view than to get themſelves deli- 


vered from the galling yoke of popiſh ſlavery, 0 


and to keep that money to themſelves, which 
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had been annually ſent to the Romiſh treaſury, 
Such men as theſe did not ſeek for ſimplicity in 
worſhip; rites and ceremonies were more agree- 
able to them, becauſe they captivated the ſenſes, 
Nor was it leſs difficult to engage the prejudices 
of the common people, who were groſsly igno- 
rant, and long accuſtomed to popiſh ceremonies, 
It was wiſe in Luther to begin with removing a 
few of the nuiſances, reſerving the others for 
ſome more favourable period, when the minds of 
the people would be better prepared to comply 
with innovations, and more ready to part with 
their favourite ceremonies. 

Secondly, although the Lutherans retain a great 
many abſurd ceremonies, yet in many things they 
are better reformed than ſome other Proteſtant 
churches. Thus they have no plurality of livings, 
and the clergy are obliged to reſide with their 
people, ſo that they are all perſonally known to 
them. They are ſo zealous in the diſcharge of 
their duty, that the people almoſt adore them, 
Whereever they are met, either in the ſtreets or 
in the fields, all hats are off to them; and from 
the regularity and ſimplicity of their lives, their 
miniſtry has a vaſt effect on their morals. It is 
the pious lives of miniſters that muſt make re- 
ligious exerciſes have a d and proper effect. 

Laſtly, as to the time when this religion is to 
be further reformed, is not for us to enquire ; we 
are ſatisfied, that the means of ſalvation are to 
be found in it, and whe** theſe are properly im- 
proved, the end mult be left to divine wiſdom. 


— * 1 ah. 6. _ 


TY TFTITES 


and CEREMONIES of the 


CHURCH of ENGLAND, Oe. 


ENRY VIII. aſcended the throne of 
England 1509, and married the widow 
of his brother Arthur, a circumſtance 
that produced the moſt ſerious effects. Henry 
had been taught the jargon of ſchool divinity, with 
a view as is thought of making him archbiſhop 
of Canterbury ; but his brother's death changed 
that deſign. When Luther oppoſed the pope, a 
book was publiſhed in Henry's name againſt the 
opinions of that illuſtrious reformer, and altho'” 
it was generally believed that Dr. John Fiſher, 
biſhop of Rocheſter, was the author, yet the king 
in conſequence thereof, had the title of defender 
of the faith conferred on him. 

It has been proved by lord Herbert, and ſeveral 
other writers of credit, that Henry had reſolved 
to ſue for a divorce from his queen ſometime 
before he ſaw Anne Boleyn. He had a large in- 
gredient of ſuperſtition in his character, and 
he imputed the death of his two ſons to the 
divine vengeance, for having married his 
brother's widow; and he was extremely de- 
ſirous of male iſſue, to prevent all diſputes about 
the ſucceſſion, He was ſtartled at a doubt ſug- 


geſted of the legitimacy of the birth of his 
daughter Mary; and being a prince of violent 
paſſions, longed to be united to a lady of more 
endearing qualities than his preſent queen, who 
had not many perſonal attractions. His ſcruples, 
which are aſcribed to the writings of Thomas 
Aquinas, were encouraged by his favourite Wol- 
ſey, who hated Catharine, on account of her diſ- 
approving of his licentious manner of living, 
and was equally incenſed againſt her nephew the 
emperor, for having twice baffled him in the 
deſign he had formed of obtaining the papal 
chair. 

As the king paſſionately deſired to obtain Ca- 
therine's conſent to a ſeparation, he ſent ſeveral 
biſhops to her, together with as many noblemen, 
to perſuade her to drop her appeal, bur all in 
vain; and when they endeavoured to perſuade her 
to ſubmit her cauſe to the deciſion of four eccle- 
ſiaſtics, ſhe ſaid, ſhe would pray to God to ſend 
the king happineſs, that ſhe was his lawful wife, 
and would abide by her right, until the court of 
Rome ſhould declare the contrary. 


By this time Henry, having thrown off all 
obedience 
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obedierice to the pope, and got himſelf declared | 


head of the church. The biſhops and dignified 
abbots had granted the king a large ſum of mo- 
ney, which induced them to attempt to make the 
inferior clergy pay a part of it. Stokeſly, biſhop 
of London, ſent for ſome of the prieſts of that 
metropolis to meet him in the Chapter-houſe, to 

ropoſe an aſſeſſment, hoping, if he could obtain 
the conſent of a few at firſt, the reſt would follow 
their example. But all the London prieſts be- 
ing apprized of this intention, went thither in a 
tumultuous manner, accompanied by a great 
number of their people, who all declared they 
would not pay any thing. They had already 
burſt open the door, and a ſharp conflict enſued 
between them and the biſhop's ſervants; but his 
lordſhip diſmiſſed the rioters with his bleſſing, 
aſſuring them, that they ſhould never be called 
in pcs for the diſturbance. 

But notwithſtanding this promiſe, he com- 
plained to the chancellor, by whoſe order, fifteen 
prieſts and five laymen were committed to priſon. 
The king, alarmed at this tumult, reſolved to 
convince his people, that though he had ſhaken 
off the papal yoke, his intentions were not to 
violate the rights of the eſtabliſhed church, 
and therefore ordered the laws againſt Heretics 
to be rigorouſly executed, an order which was 
attended with the det. of two prieſts and a 
lawyer, who were all three burnt in Smith- 
field. 

The lawyer was James Bainham, a gentle- 
man of the Middle Temple, who having on a 
former occaſion been taken up, was put in pri- 
ſon in Sir Thomas More's houſe, and whipped 
at a tree in his garden, called“ The tree of 
ce truth.. This was done becauſe he would not 
diſcover where he had concealed his books, nor 
accuſe his fellow ſtudents in the temple. He 
was ſent to the Tower, and there fo racked that 
he became lame. He abjured and had his liberty, 
but was ſo diſconſolate, that he profeſſed his re- 
pentance in a congregation, held in a private 
houſe in Bow-lane. On the ſucceeding Sunday, 
he went to St. Auſtin's church, with the New- 
Teſtament in Engliſh in his hand, and the obe- 
dience of. a Chriſtian man in his boſom. Here 
he was taken up, and after three hearings con- 
demned and executed. Such executions were 
common enough in this reign, and yet even at 
that time Henry was ſupporting the Lutherans in 
Germany againſt the pope and the emperor, a 
conduct becoming a ſound politician. 

In January 1533, Henry aſſembled the parlia- 
ment to conſider the internal ſtate of the king- 
dom, when the commons having been previouſly 
inſtructed by the court, preſented an addreſs, be- 
ſeeching his majeſty to conſent to the reformation 
of ſundry abuſes which had crept into the im- 
munities enjoyed by the clergy. The king an- 
ſwered, that before he could aſſent to a propoſal 
of ſuch importance, he would hear what the 
clergy had to ſay in their own defence. This ſtep 
was taken to ſhew them, that as they were odious 
to the parliament, how much they ſtood in need 
of his royal protection. 

This year the king was privately married to 
Anne Boleyn, whom he had created mar- 
chioneſs of Pembroke, and the Engliſh nation 
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were much pleaſed with the match, becauſe the 
queen favoured the reformation. But the great ob- 
Ject the king had in view, was to procure the di- 
vorce with Catharine; for whatever ſteps had been 
hitherto taken for that purpoſe, the affair lay ſtill 
undecided. Dr. Cranmer was a perſon in whom 
the King had great confidence, and being in Ger- 
many, when Wareham, archbiſhop of Canterbury 
died, he was ſent for to diſcharge the duties of 
that important office, 

April the 5th, the convocation met, and de- 
clared that the pope had no right to grant diſ- 
penſations contrary to law, and therefore the 
marriage with Catharine was void. Accordingly 
Cranmer hy mts to Dunſtable, where Catharine 
had been ſummoned 9 her appearance 
near Haughton-Park, the place of her reſidence 
ſhe rejected the citation, upon which Cranmer 
pronounced ſentence, declaring her- marriage 
null, as being contrary to the law of God, and 
by another ſentence he confirmed the king's mar- 
riage with Anne Boleyn, who was crowned on 
the firſt of June, to the no ſmall joy of the 
people. 

This part of Henry's conduct ſo incenſed the 
pope againſt him and Cranmer, that he threat- 
ened, if all theſe proceedings were not immedi- 
ately annulled, he would proceed to the ſentence 
of excommunication. At this time, the duke 
of Orleans, next heir to the crown of France, 
was to be married to the princeſs Mary of Me- 
dicis, and the ceremony was to be graced with 
the pope's preſence, who was to meet the parties 
at Marſeilles. Francis I. king of France, wrote 
to Henry, deſiring him to ſend an ambaſſador to 
creat with the pope, and although Henry ſaw 
that he had proceeded. too far to retreat, yet he 
ſent the duke of Norfolk as ambaſſador, to ac- 
company Francis, to meet the pontiff at Mar- 
ſeilles. 

Along with the duke went Stephen Gardener, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, Sir John Wallop, and 
Sir Francis Bryan, accompanied by Edmund 
Bonner, a clergyman of great impudence and 
reſolution. After the ceremonies of the nuptials 
were over, Francis deſired the pope to ſatisfy the 
king of England, but his holineſs, in order to 
ſave the honour of the holy ſee, inſiſted on judg- 
ing the cauſe in a conſiſtory of cardinals. Bon- 
ner, who was ignorant of this reſolution,. de- 
manded an audience of the pontiſf, and told him 
that Henry had appealed to a future general 
council, from any papal ſentence that either was 
or ſhould be given againſt him. The pope ſaid 
he would take the advice of the cardinals, and 
in a few days after told him, that the appeal could 
not be received. But Bonner, without being 
intimidated by this anſwer, proceeded to notify 
archbiſhop Cranmer's appeal from the reverſion 
of the ſentence he had pronounced. The pope 
was ſo exaſperated at Bonner's preſumption, that 
he threatened to have him thrown 1nto a caul- 
dron of melted lead. Francis was equally of- 
fended at Bonner's inſolence and indiſcretion, 
and he promiſed to aſſiſt the pope in taking ven- 

eance. on him for ſuch an outrage; but never- 
theleſs, he ſuffered him to make his eſcape. This 
was the ſame Bonner who became ſuch a cruel 
perſecutor in the reign 1 queen Mary. 


January 
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January 13, 1534, the parliament met, and re- 
pealed the ſtatute againſt heretics paſſed in the reign 


of Henry IV. The king and parliament did not, 


however, intend to exempt thoſe accuſed of he- 
reſy from the flames; for by the new law the de- 
linquents were {till liable to ſuffer the ſame pu- 
niſhment as before. But in order to hinder the 
clergy from being ſole judges in ſuch caſes, it was 
enacted, that heretics ſhould be tried according to 
the laws of the kingdom, without any regard to 
the canon law; by another act it was decreed, that 
no ſynod, or convocation of the clergy, ſhould be 
held without the royal licence; that the king ſhould 
appoint thirty-two perſons from the parliament 
and clergy, to examine the canons and conſtitu- 
tions of the church; that thoſe who were neceſ- 
fary ſhould be retained, and all the reſt aboliſhed. 

This parliament confirmed the ſtatute of annates, 
prohibiting the pope from receiving, for the fu- 
ture, any money out of England ; they likewiſe 
enacted, that for the future, the pope ſhould have 
no ſhare in the election or confirmation of biſhops; 
but that in caſes of vacancy, the king ſhould ſend 
his licence to the dean and chapter, to elect a new 
biſhop; and if the election ſhould not be made in 
twelve days after the date of the licence, then the 
power of electing ſhould devolve on the king. In 
the external government of the church, theſe 
* had ſome appearance of a progreſs towards 
a reformation ; but although the king had abo- 
liſhed the papal power, yet he did not intend to 
part with the ceremonies. 

In the mean time, the pope was not without his 
emiſſaries in England, many of whom did all they 
could to raiſe tumults throughout the nation. 

Elizabeth Barton, commonly known by the 
name of the Maid of Kent, had been taught by 
doctor Bocking, a canon of Chriſt-church, in 
Canterbury, and Richard Maſter, the prieſt of the 
pariſh of- Addington, where ſhe reſided. This 
woman was ſubject to fits, and often utrered very 
incoherent expreſſions, which the two impoſtors 
reſolved to improve on. They told her, ſhe was 
inſpired by the holy ghoſt, and taught her what to 
ſay when ſhe fell down in pretended, inſtead of real 


fits. Vaſt crowds of people followed her, and to | 


them ſhe told that the king would be deſtroyed 
by ſome ſignal judgement, for having renounced the 


Pope's authority. Some men of learning and emi- 


nence were ſo weak as to follow this impoſtor, who 
had been trained into theſe practices by artful de- 
ſigning prieſts. Biſhops, abbots, and monks, 
held private meetings with her, pretending to be- 
lieve all her blaſphemies, and the affair at laſt be- 
came very ſerious. 

One Peto, preaching before the king at Green- 
wich, told him he had been deceived by many ly- 
ing prophets; but a true Micaiah warned him, 
that the dogs ſhould lick his blood as they had 
licked the blood of Ahab. Henry bore this in- 
ſult with great temper ; but to undeceive the peo- 
ple, appointed Dr. Corren, to preach before him 
on the next Sunday, when that prieſt juſtified the 
king's proceedings, and branded Peto with the 
epithets of dog, rebel, ſlanderer and traitor. He 
was interrupted by one Eliton, a friar, who called 
him a lying prophet, who eſtabliſhed the ſucceſſion 
to the crown upon adultery, and ſpoke with ſuch 


virulence, that the king was obliged to interpoſe, 


and command him to be ſilent. At laſt theſe impo- 


ſtors became ſo inſolent that the king ordered the 
maid, with her accomplices, to be brought before 
the ſtar-chamber. There they confeſſed the whole 
myſtery of iniquity, and ſoon after were brought 
to a ſcaffold in St. Paul's church-yard, at which 
place the articles of their confeſſion were read in 
their hearing. They were ſent to the Tower, and 
as ſoon as the parliament met, they were all attained 
of high treaſon. On April 20, following, Bar. 
ton with five prieſts her accomplices, were execut- 
ed at Tyburn and there ſhe confeſſed that ſhe 
had been deceived by thoſe artful impoſtors, 

As ſoon as the parliament was prorogued, com- 


miſſions were ſent all over the kingdom to tender 


the oaths of allegience and ſupremacy. Theſe oaths 
were taken by the majority of the clergy, bur 
Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter and Sir Thomas More 
abſolutely retuſed them; for which they were both 
committed to the Tower and afterwards executed 
for high treaſon, More, though a man of wit 
and learning, vet was a violent perſecutor; for 
while he was chancellor, a great many perſons, - 
both clergy and laity, had ſuffered for the goſpel. 

As the monks had inſulted the king with per- 
ſonal abuſe, and ſeduced his ſubje&s from their 
allegiance, ſo he was determined to proceed againſt 
them with rigour. For this purpoſe a commiſſion - 
was appointed to viſit all the monaſteries, and 
Cromwell was made viſitor general, who appoint- 
ed ſubſtitutes to act in his ſtead. There they 
diſcovered ſuch ſcenes of vice, debauchery, and 
impudence, as were diſgraceful to religion and 
ſhocking to human nature. The viſitors, who were 
no friends to the monaſtic life, did not fail to ex- 
aggerate many things, by repreſenting the monks 
as all equally vicious, whereas ſome of them were 
very inoffenſive perſons. They told them, that in 
order to avoid puniſhment, they muſt give up 
their houſes to the king, who would make a ſuita- 
ble proviſion for them during life. Many of them 
complied with this, but refuſed to take the oath of 
ſupremacy. | 

Soon after this the parliament met, and paſſed an 
act, diſſolving all convents whoſe revenues did not 
exceed two hundred pounds a year This was 2 
fatal blow for popery, for there were many of 
theſe in the kingdom. By this ſtatute, three hun- 
dred and ſeventy fix religious houſes were diſſolved, 
and the ſum of thirty two thouſand pounds a year 
was added to the royal revenues, beſides a capi- 
tal of above one hundred thouſand pounds in the 
plate, ornaments and effects of the conyents and 
churches. A motion was made in the convocation, 
during this parliament, to have the bible tranſlated 
into Engliſh in a more correct manner than 
Tindals, but this was violently oppoſed by the 
Papiſts. However, a petition was drawn up to the 
king and he gave orders for that purpoſe; it was 
printed at Paris about three years afterwards, but 
who the tranſlators were is not certainly known. 
It is taken from the vulgate latin, as appears from 
the grand copy ſtill preſerved in the king's library 
in the Britiſh Muſeum, where all the capitals are 
embelliſhed. 

In the beginning of this year the unfortunate 
queen Catharine died in the caſtle of Kimbolton, 
in Huntingdonſhire, and was buried in the abbey, 
now the cathedral of Peterborough. She ſunk in- 
to a decline after the king had withdrawn his 


affections from her, but ſhe would never reſign 
| her 
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her title of queen, though frequently importuned 
to it by Henry. When ſhe found her end draw- 
ing near, ſhe dictated a moſt affectionate and 
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and works of ſuperogation were ſtill retained, and 
indeed, every thing elſe in the Romiſh church, ex- 
cept obedience to the pope. All thoſe who either 


1 letter to the king; ſhe did not upbraid 


oppoſed, wrote, or ſpoke againſt theſe articles 
im with the treatment ſhe had met with, but : P 8 es; 


prayed for him, begging that God would bleſs him. 
She recommended her daughter Mary to his ten- 
der care, and likewiſe her ſervants, all which 
Henry complied with. For whatever ſcruples he 
might have had concerning the validity of his 


marriage, yet he never accuſed that princeſs of 


any thing indecent or unbecoming her character. 
She was certainly, in many reſpects, a devout 
princeſs, according to the notions of thoſe times, 
but ſhe was bigotted and fretful, which, in ſome 
meaſure, alienated the * affections from her. 
Henry ſeemed to be affecte 


behaviour as to ſpeak of it with marks of the 
greateſt pleaſure in company. N 

His majeſty was now beginning to be cloyed 
with the poſſeſſion of Anne Boleyn, the charms 
of lady Jane Seymour having captivated his un- 
ſettled mind. Anne was no ſtranger to this, and 
therefore, in order to provoke his jealouſy, ſhe 
practiſed ſome very indiſcreet levities, which were 
conſtrued into crimes. She was committed to the 
Tower as having been guilty of adultery with two 
of the gentlemen of the privy chamber, Weſton 
and Brerton, and likewiſe with one Smeton, a mu- 
ſician. The evidence againſt her did hardly a- 
mount to a preſumption, but ſhe was found guilty 
of high treaſon, in having violated the king's bed, 
and received ſentence to be burned alive, which 
was afterwards changed into beheading. She was 
executed within the walls of the Tower, and her 
body thrown into an empty cheſt, where it lay 
ſeveral days. | 

Thus fell Anne Boleyn, whoſe fate has been 
matter of much diſpute. She is ſaid to have been 
a lady of unaffected piety, and was certainly of a 
very charitable diſpoſition, and an encourager of 
genius and learned men. She was naturally vola- 
tile; and, in ſome caſes, indifcreet. By her edu- 


cation in France, ſhe had contracted a kind of vi- 


vacity that did not ſuit the manners of the Engliſh 
court, and much leſs the impetuoſity of the king's 
temper, to which ſhe undoubtedly fell a ſacrifice. 
All thoſe accuſed of having been concerned with 
her, were executed at the ſame time. Her brother 
and two more were beheaded, but Smeton was 
hanged. Nothing ſo much juſtified Anne Boleyn 
as the conduct of the king, who, on the very day 
after her execution, married the lady Jane Sey- 
mour. So little regard did he pay to common de- 
corum, or the opinion of his ſubjects, over whom 
had eſtabliſned and exerciſed the moſt arbitrary 
way. 

But that the king might convince his ſubjects, 
that he had no intention to part with the popiſh 
religion, though he had aboliſhed the papal pow- 
er, he iſſued ſtrict orders, that ſeveral things 
ſhould be attended to in publick worſhip as they 


had been in former times. That the maſs was to be | 
ſtill ſaid in latin; image worſhip was to be re- 


tained ; prayers for the dead were to be obſerved ; 
the ſeven ſacraments were to be ſolemnized in the 
lame manner as before; prayers to-ſaints were to 


with her death, but 
his queen, Anne Boleyn, was ſo indecent in her 


be ſtritly obſerved ; the doctrine of purgatory 


| 


| 
| 


| 


were to ſuffer death as Heretics, and the ſtatute 
was executed with the greateſt ſeverity throughout 
the kingdom. Many, both clergy and laity, 
were burned alive at the ſtake, or racked on 
gibbets. 

The people of England, who had long groaned 
under the power of the clergy and papal extor- 
tions, were well pleaſed with the aboliſhing of the 
pope's ſupremacy ; but they were not ſo well ſa- 
tisfied with the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, 
thinking it unjuſt, that they ſhould be all 
deſtroyed for the vices of a few, and that what 
the piety of their anceſtors had dedicated to God, 
ſhould be conſigned to profane uſes. The gen- 
try uſed to provide for their children and decayed 
friends in thoſe houſes, and to be entertained 
themſelves at the tables of the abbots. Travellers 
were lodged there, and the poor relieved by the 
alms daily diſtributed at monaſteries. 

The act of parliament which ſuppreſſed them, 
enjoined that the farmers ſhould keep up the ſame 
hoſpitality as before, and the king ſold the lands to 
the nobles, at an eaſier rate for that purpoſe, 
But this hoſpitality was neglected, and in a ſhorts 
time it was taken no notice of. Books had been 
written to expoſe the characters of the Monks, 


but this did not hinder their being puniſhed, when 


ſhoals of them wandering from place to place in 
a diſtreſſed and begging condition, told their own 
tale, and complained of the cruelty, and impiety 
of their treatment. To prevent their being re= 
ſtored, the new proprietors thought proper to 
deſtroy their neſts; churches and convents were 
pulled down; the bells, lead, and other materials 
were fold, and this havock being viſible in all 
parts of the country, ſhocked abundance of per- 
ſons, beſides the ſimple and devout who lamented, 
that their relations were likely to remain the 
longer in purgatory, through the want of maſſes 
being ſaid for their deliverance. To abate ſome 
thing of the general clamour, the king reſtored 
fifreen convents of men, and ſixteen nunneries, 
who had been the leaſt exceptionable in their con- 
duct, which ſubſiſted till the general diſſolution of 
abbeys, but this did not prevent inſurrections. 
The firſt that broke out was in Lincolnſhire, 
where one Dr. Mackrel, Prior at Borlings in that 
county, called himſelf Captain Cobler, gathered 
twenty thouſand men together, ſwearing them to 
be true to God and the king, and drew up their 
grievances in a few articles, which were tranſ- 
mitted to court. Theſe articles acknowledged the 
king's ſupremacy, deſiring he would take the ad- 
vice of his nobility, and redreſs their grievances. 
Adding, that they were afraid more of their re- 
ligious houſes would be ſuppreſſed, their churches 
pulled down, and their plate fold, 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, was ſent 
againſt them with a declaration from the king, 
telling them he would grant none of their re- 
queſts, and at the ſame time commanding them 
to deliver up their leaders. The anſwer enrag- 
ing them, they ſeemed diſpoſed for a march to 
London, but ſome gentlemen of the county 
whom they had forced to join them, AE 
their 
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their reſentment, and ſent the duke word, that 
nothing would contribute more effectually to 
diſperſe them, than a general pardon. 

A new proclamation was accordingly pub- 
liſhed, requiring them to return home, if they 
expected mercy ; for whilſt they continued in 
arms, no pardon would be granted. This in- 
duced moit of them to return home ; but captain 
Cobler, with the reſt of the ringleaders, was 
taken and executed. 

What diſpoſed the king to give theſe inſur- 
gents hopes of mercy, was the advice of a much 
greater body of rebels being got together to the 
number of forty thouſand men in Yorkſhire. 
This riſing was upon the ſame principle, and for 
the ſame reaſon as the others; but it was the 
more formidable, in conſequence of being in the 
neighbourhood of Scotland. 

One Robert Aſkew, a private gentleman, but 
of a turbulent diſpoſition, put himſelf at the 
head of the rebels, whoſe march was called, 
The Pilgrimage of Grace.” Some prieſts 
marched before them, with croſſes in their hands, 
and on their banners they had a crucifix with five 
wounds and a chalice, and every one wore on his 
ſleeve,-as a badge of the party, an emblem of 
the five wounds of Chriſt, with the name of 
Jeſus wrought in the middle. As 1s generally the 
caſe with rebels, they pretended that they were 
come to drive evil counſellors away from the 
king, or in other words, they were to dictate 
to him in what manner he was to govern the 
nation, 

Lee, archbiſhop of York, and Thomas lord 
Darcy, ſurrendered Pontefract caſtle to the re- 
bels, who ſoon afterwards ſeized on the city of 
Vork, and the town of Hull; but Scarborough 
and Skipton held out againſt all their efforts. 

However, the example of the archbiſhop and 
lord Darcy encouraged the inhabitants of Dur- 
ham, Richmond, Lancaſhire, and Weltmore- 
land to join the rebels. George Talbot, earl of 
Shrewſbury, marched againſt them with ſo much 
zeal and diligence, that he did not wait for the 
king's orders, not doubting but his ſervices would 
merit a pardon for this preſumption. The king 
made him commander in chief of all his forces in 
the north, and propoſed joining him in perſon, 
but was diverted from it by Shrewſbury and Nor- 
folk, whom he had ſent to the army. Theſe no- 
blemen ſent notice to the king, that it would be 
dangerous to bring the rebels to a general en- 
gagement; but the beſt way would be to gain 
them by amuling treaties, their numbers being 
ſo very great that they could not keep long to- 

ether for want of proviſions. 

The earl ſent a herald to them with a procla- 
mation, requiring them to lay down their arms 
and ſubmit to the king's mercy ; but Aſkew, 
who aſſumed all the dignity of a prince, rather 
than a general, would not ſuffer the proclamation 
to be read when he heard what were the contents. 
The king's troops did not exceed five thouſand 
men, and with theſe the noblemen took poſt at 
Doncaſter, where they fortified the bridge, and 
lined the river, to hinder the rebels from march- 
ing ſouthward. Aſkew, with an army at leaſt 
fix times as numerous, had reſolved to force a 
paſſage; but heavy rains falling on the two days 


— 
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he had appointed for that purpoſe, the fords be- 
came impaſſable, and Norfolk made uſe of that 
opportunity to engage him in a treaty. This af. 
forded an opportunity for ſome agents he had 
employed among the rebels to inſinuate, that 
their leaders were making terms for themſelves 

and would leave the reſt to be hanged or ruined. 
The poorer ſort whom Aſkew would not ſuffer 
to plunder the country for ſubſiſtance, were al- 
ready reduced to great neceſſities ; and hearken- 
ing the more readily to theſe ſuggeſtions, gif. 
banded in great numbers, and returned home to 
their families. Norfolk, ſeeing the ſucceſs of 
his meaſures, propoſed their ſending deputies to 
court with their demands, offering at the ſame 
time, to accompany them, in order to intercede 
in their behalf. This he knew wauld take up 
ſome time, and moſt of them would Uiſperſe be- 
fore his return. Sir Robert Elerkin, and Robert 
Bowes, two gentlemen who had been taken at 
Hull, and forced to go along with the rebels, 
were ſent to Windſor ; but they did not receive 
the king's anſwer till moſt of the inſurgents had 
diſbanded. At laſt the king granted a general 
pardon to the whole rebel army, except fix, who 
were not mentioned. As the rebels had no 
hopes of ſeeing their grievances redreſſed, and as 
every one imagined that he might poſſibly be 
one of the {ix excepted, ſo they rejected the 
terms with diſdain. 

It was therefore found neceſſary to enter into 
a new treaty, and three hundred of the rebels 
were ſent for to Doncaſter to treat with the king's 
commiſſioners. The demands made by theſe 
men, were the moſt exorbitant that could have 
been thought of. They were, that he ſhould 
reſtore to all the religious houſes, their former 
revenues, acknowledge the pope's ſupremacy, 
and, in a word, diſannul all the acts that had been 
made againſt even the groſſeſt abuſes in popery. 
They added further, that the king muſt remove 
all his miniſters, and chuſe in their room ſuch as 
would be favourable to the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. However, the king being adviſed thereto 
by the duke of Norfolk, and the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, told them in general terms, that he would 
call a parliament to conſider their requeſts, and 
in the mean time to make them ealy, he granted 
a general pardon, upon which they all diſperſed, 
From what has been ſaid concerning theſe two 
rebellions in Lincolnſhire and Yorkſhire, we find 
that the oppoſition made to the reformation, 
aroſe, not ſo much from motives of what 1s com- 
monly called ſuperſtition, but rather from tem- 
poral intereſt. 

The poor had long enjoyed many temporal 
privileges, in conſequence of the exiſtence of 
religious houſes, and the farmers ſeldom paid 
any money, the abbots being contented with a 
ſhare of what the earth, the flocks and the rivers 
produced. But now theſe lands were ſeized on 
by the rapacious nobility, who obtained grants 
of them from the crown; and as by the ſtatute 
of alienations, they had a right to diſpoſe of 
theſe, ſo they fell into different hands; and it 
Frequently happened, that every new landlord 
raiſed the rents, which tenants were obliged to 
pay in money. There is, therefore, no wonder 


| that a change ſo ſudden and ſo unexpected mr 
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carry on diſcontents and raiſe tumults among the 
people, and we have been the more explicit 
concerning theſe things, becauſe, without a pro- 

er. knowledge of them, no man can underſtand 
the hiſtory of the reformation in England, Bur 
to return to the ſubject. 

Whether the people were not ſatisfied that the 
pardon would be inviolably adhered to, or whe- 
ther the clergy were diſſatisfied at not obtaining 
all their demands, a freſh rebellion broke out in 
the north, though not ſo dangerous as the former. 
Two gentlemen of Cumberland, Nicholas Muſ- 
grave, and Thomas Tilby, raiſed an army of 
eighteen thouſand men, with which they attacked 
Carliſle ; but being repulſed by the citizens, 
were in their return, routed by the duke of Nor- 
folk, who put all the officers to death by martial 
law, with about ſeventy private perſons, ſo 
that of all their leaders, only Muſgrave made 
his eſcape. Sir Francis Biggot, and one Hel- 
lam, attempting to ſurpriſe Hull, were taken and 
executed. The pretence for this ſecond riſing 
in the north was, the king had promiſed to call 
a parliament to meet at York, to ſettle all the 
diſputes, but he.not having complied, they once 
more took the field. The reaſon aſſigned by the 
king, was, that they had broke through the faith 
of treaties, and conſequently they were not to 
be truſted, ſo that he would not call a parlia- 
ment to redreſs their grievances, till ſuch time 
as they would be quiet. ; 

The duke of Norfolk, diſplaying the royal 
ſtandard, executed martial law wherever he ſaw 
it requiſite; Aſke was put to death at Hull, 
and ſome abbots and priors were executed at 
York. Lord Darcey was beheaded on Tower-hill, 
and lord Huſſey at Lincoln. The former, on 
his trial, accuſed the duke of Norfolk of having 
encouraged the rebels to perſiſt in their demands; 
but this nobleman's great ſervices ſet him above 
all ſuſpicion. The duke denied the charge, 
and offered to clear himſelf by ſingle con. bat; 
but the king declared himſelf ſatisfied with his 
conduct. The executions were not all over till 
June, and in July the king publiſhed a general 
pardon for all the rebels in the north, which was 
received with great joy, and putting an end to 
the people's fears, re-eſtabliſhed the peace of the 
country. 

October 12 this year, was born Edward VI. 
to the inexpreſſible joy of the whole nation, and 
much more ſo to the king himſelf, who ardently 
wiſhed to have an heir male of his own body. 
This prince was the ſon of his beloved queen, 
lady Jane Seymour, who died within twelve days 
after ſhe was delivered. Some of our ignorant 


hiſtorians have been bold enough to aſſert, that 


Henry gave orders to the midwife who delivered 
his queen, to diſpatch her. But that this is a 
falſhood, will appear to any perſon who looks into 
the royal letters in the Britiſh Muſeum, where 
there is one written by this queen herſelf a few 
days before ſhe died, declaring that the king had 
always treated her with tenderneſs. 

In 1538, the king, finding that ſuch of the ab- 
beys as were ſtill left were nurſeries of rebellion, 
and plots againſt his crown and dignity were 
daily hatching in them, ſet on foot a ſecond viſi- 
tation, and the commiſſioners were to make a 
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minute enquiry into every particular relating 
to their eſtates, their duties, their manner 
of living, and their vices. They were to en-' 
quire what number of images they had, by 
what names they were called? How many pil- 
grims frequented their ſhrines annually, and 
what money they paid ? They were further to 
make a faithful report of all the miracles ſaid to 
have been wrought at the ſhrines of theſe images, 
and they were to be laid before the king in his 
council, that he might take a proper account of 
them, ſo that the ſubjects ſhould not be impoſed 
on, as they they had been in times paſt. 

This produced a detection of an almoſt in- 
finite number of impurities, beſides holy cheats 
and pretended relics, made uſe of to encourage 
ſuperſtition, rather than devotion in the people, 
and to draw them to pilgrimages, where the 
might be fleeced of their money. The horrid 
crimes of Sodom and Gomorrah are ſaid to 
have been committed at Battle-Abbey, Chriſt's 
church in Canterbury, and in ſeveral other con- 
vents. The viſitors found innumerable in- 
ſtances of whoredom, adultery, and unnatural 
crimes, which ought not to be mentioned ; and 
it was diſcovered, that the monks had taught 
the nuns how to procure abortions. In all this 
there ſeems to have been nothing exaggerated, 
for the confining ſuch vaſt numbers of perſons 
by the moſt ſolemn oaths to a ſtate of celibacy, 
muſt have naturally led to the commiſſion of un- 
natural crimes ; for God having appointed the 
regular manner in which human paſlions are to 
be gratified, thoſe who lay unneceſſary reſtraints 
upon them, ſet aſide the order of the Divine Be- 
ing, apd open a large field for the commiſſion of 
the molt unnatural crimes. 

With reſpect to monkiſh idolatry and deceit, 
Reading ſeems to have been the repoſitory of the 
nation. There was found the figure of an angel 
with one wing, which the monks affirmed to 
have brought over from Paleſtine, the ſpear that 
pierced our Saviour's fide, together with ſuch a 
number of pretended relics as took four ſheets of 
paper to contain their names. At St. Edmundſ- 
bury, ſome coals were ſhewed, ſaid to be the re- 
mains of thoſe with which St. Lawrence was roaſt- 
ed; the parings of St. Edmund's toe nails; the 
penknife and boots of St. Thomas a Becket; a 
piece of the real croſs on which Chriſt ſuffered, 
and a vaſt quantity of other relics. Indeed, it 
would take up a whole volume to deſcribe the 
whole, for they were endleſs; they were ſent up to 
London, and ſuch as were of no manner of uſe, 
were carried to Smithfield, where they were made 
a bonfire of ; and one Fount, a friar, was burnt 
along with them for denying the king's ſupre- 
macy. There was ſomething extremely natural 
in ſending their friar into another world alon 
with his gods ; for as he pretended that they had 
often elevated his affections whilſt he prayed 
before their ſhrines, ſo the laſt kind office they 
could do him was, to ſend him from the fiery 
furnace into eternity. 

One would naturally conclude, that the monks, 
after the detection of ſuch impoſtures carried on 
by them, would have ſubmitted to any thing ra- 
ther than a public trial, and to ſurrender their 
houſes to avoid the indignation of the king and 

61 Cromwell's 
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Cromwell's anger, who as viſitor general was no 


friend to them; nay, indeed, ſome of their vi— 
ces had been of ſuch a glaring nature, that as 


no excuſes could be pleaded to extenuate them, | 


ſo many of them ſigned confeſſions which were 
ſent up to the king. / 

There were among the abbots and priors of the 
mitred convents, ſome who had been preferred 
ſince the breach with the court of Rome; and 
theſe readily agreed to reſign, either from 
hopes of being advanced to biſhopricks or be- 
cauſe they wiſhed for a reformation. The pen- 
ſions granted to ſome others induced them like- 
wiſe to reſign ; but that which occaſioned the 
deſtruction of molt of the abbies was, the con- 
duct of their ſuperiors ; who, expecting a change 
of religion and the ruin of their ſocieties, had 
taken fines, and granted leaſes of lands for 
twice ninety-nine years, at little or no rent; al- 
lienated a great part of the eſtates of their con- 
vents, and had been guilty of all kinds of de- 
predations for which they ſtood reſponſible. 
The abbot of Glaſtonbury broke open a houſe 
where the plate belonging to his conyent was 
lodged, and ſent it to the rebels, for which he 
was hanged and quartered ; the judges having 
conſtrued this part of his conduct into an act 
of high treaſon. The abbots of Reading and 
Colcheſter ſhared the ſame fate; and, indeed, 
there were ſo many inferior monks and friars 
hanged, that there is no wonder the papiſts 
ſhould point out Henry as a bloody tyrant; for as 
no papiſt will ever ſhew mercy to a proteſtant, 
ſo, to uſe the words of Mr. Sterne, “ every 
perſon who is poſſeſſed of falſe religion, 
hates thoſe who profeſs the true.” 

One would have thought that this ſeverity of 
the king towards the monks, would have in- 
duced him to embrace ſome things propoſed by 
the reformers ; but quite the reverſe took place, 
for he was determined to perſecute all thoſe who 
acknowledged the papal ſupremacy, and all 
thoſe who diſputed the validity of the popiſh 
ceremonies. Of this we have a ſtriking inſtance 
in the caſe of Lambert, who had been formerly 
miniſter in the Engliſh factory at Antwerp in 
Flanders, but was diſmiſſed on account of his 
denying ſome of the popiſh tenets. Returning 
to London he kept a ſchool ſome years, and one 


Sunday going to hear Dr. Taylor preach con- | 


cerning.. the real preſence in the ſacrament, he 
ſent him a letter containing his reaſons for dif- 
fering from his ſentiments. This letter was 
ſhewn to Cranmer, who was ſtill of his old opi- 
nion concerning tranſubſtantiation, and he ſent 
for Lambert to converſe with him. Cranmer 
ſaid all he could to diſſuade the man from his 
opinions, but this was in vain, for Lambert, in 
order to diſplay his logical powers, appealed to 
the king. This was like Gill Blas's going 
out of the frying pan into the fire. 

Lambert's appeal gave great pleaſure to the 
king, becauſe it gave him an opportunity of 
diſplaying his knowledge in theology ; for ſuch 
was the temper of this prince, that if he had 
thought there was a more learned man in his 
kingdom than himſelf he would have ordered 
him to be hanged up in terrorem. What a 
happy thing to have ſuch a learned king! 


— 


For this poor inſignificant purpoſe, the nobi— 
lity, great officers of ſtate, and the judges, were 
aſſerabled in Weſtminſter Hall, where the king 
himſelf ſat as preſident. There the culprit was 
brought, and the trial was opened by a ſpeech 
delivered by Dr. Day, who declared to the aſſem- 
bly that the end of their meeting was to hear the 
king convict the priſoner of hereſy. 

Here was judgement before evidence, and 
ſentence before conviction, ſo that we may jay 
in the words of a noble lord, © In vain arc 
* judges learned, in vain do they ſtudy to be up- 
te right, if the channels through which juſtice 
© ſhould flow are to beſtopped.” This mock trial 
which laſted ſeven hours, ended uit as night 
have been expected; for poor Lambert was 
brow-beaten, and told that if he would not recant 
his errors he ſhould be burnt. Lambert refuſ— 
ed to comply, and the conſequence was, that he 
was burnt in Smithfield with circumſtances of 
the moſt horrid cruelty. His laſt words were 
None but Chriſt, none but Chriſt.” 

Soon after this, in conſequence of the diſſo- 
lution of the monaſteries, the king received an 
annual revenue of near two hundred thouſand 
pounds, beſides an immenſe quantity of plate; 
for that of St. Edmondſbury alone amounted 
to five thouſand marks of gold and filver. All 
this, however, did not make him rich ; for his 
own prodigality, joined to the rapacious deſires 
of his courtiers induced him to ſquander away 
theſe revenues which might have been uſeful in 
promoting the education of youth, and ſupport- 
ing the aged and infirm. 1 

It was much about this time, that Cranmer 
procured an order from the king, to have a pro- 
clamation publiſhed, granting every perſon who 
choſe it, to have a bible in his own houſe. The 
year before this, Engliſh bibles had been fixed 
in the more conſpicuous places in the churches 
for the people to read in; but now they were 
permitted to have them in their families. Hi- 
therto we have been able to trace out ſome of 
the ſteps by which the reformaton was brought 
about in England; for Henry, tho' a mercileſs 
arbitrary tyrant, yet as an inſtrument in the 
hand of divine providence, brought about that 
reformation which he never intended to com- 


plete. His worſt of paſſions promoted the glo- 


rious deſign, and God, the univerſal Lord of na- 
ture, providence and grace, made him an emi- 
nent inſtrument in his hands, to open the way for 
the eſtabliſhment of that religion, which now 
takes place in this nation ; and thus we may 
learn, that while men are gratifying their own 
ſenſual deſires, God is making them perform 
his works. We muſt not paſs over this part of 
the reign of that illuſtrious tyrant Henry VIII. 
without taking notice of the fate of Cromwell, 
Earl of Eſſex, eſpecially as moſt of our writers have 
repreſented that nobleman a friend to the Proteſ- 
tant religion. 

We are told that he was the fon of a black- 
ſmith at Putney, but this certainly is as great a 
falſhood, as that of cardinal Wolſey's being the 
ſon of a butcher at Ipſwich. Cromwell was 3 
man of learning, and as ſuch he made the tour 
of Europe, after which he was taken into the fa- 


mily of cardinal Wolſey, who recommended him 
| to 


to the king. His advancement to grandeur was 
rapid, and it is certain that he roſe to be Henry's 
prime miniſter of ſtate. Like other courticrs, 
he was compliant with court meaſures, and jul- 
tice or injuſtice were all one to him, fo as he 
pleaſed his ſovereign. Having acquired a ſu- 
perficial knowledge of religion, and ſeeing the 
wicked lives of its profeſſors, he conſidered the 
whole as a cheat, and conſequently trampled 
upon every moral obligation in compliance with 
the will of his ſovereign. He was neither a Pa- 
piſt nor a Proteſtant, but he was willing to be 
either, juſt as circumſtances happened, He pro- 
nounced ſentence of death upon poor Lambert 
the ſchoolmaſter, and it was common to ſee him 
conduct Papiſts to the flames for denying the 
papal ſupremacy. 

He thought no crime too great ſo as he could 
pleaſe his royal maſter, and although he was in- 
defatigable in buſineſs, yet his ambition ſeems to 
have been unbounded. It is generally ſuppoſed, 
that he fell under the royal diſpleaſure in bring- 
ing about the match between the king and Anne 
of Cleves; but be that as it will, thus much is 
certain; that when he was arreſted, he ſhewed 
ſuch puſillanimity of temper as was by no means 
conſiſtent with the character of a miniſter of ſtate. 
It was propoſed at firſt to try him at common 
law, but his enemies believing they would not 
by that method have it in their power to convict 
him, had recourſe to a much ſhorter expedient, 
and that was to bring in a bill of attainder. This 
eaſily paſſed through both houſes, and Cromwell 
was in conſequence thereof ordered for execu- 
tion, which was inflicted with ſome circum- 
ſtances of barbarity. 

The ſeizing the lands belonging to the great 
abbeys, and the diſputes among the courtiers 
concerning the partition of them, every one pre- 
tending to a ſhare, occaſioned inſurrections almoſt 
every where, particularly in the north, where ſu- 
perſtition ſeems to have taken deepeſt root. 
Many of the nobility entered into conſpiracies, 
and ſome of them having correſponded with 
cardinal Pole, whom the king had proſcribed, 
were executed. Pole was grandſon to the 
duke of Clarence, and ſecond coulin to the 
king, and although a prieſt, the-pope had pro- 
miſed to ſecularize him, if the people would 
Tues him on the throne, This almoſt de- 

uged the nation with blood, and executions 
were ſo frequent, that the people ſeemed to pay 
little regard to them. | 

There was one grand object Henry had in 
view at that time, namely, to prevail on his 
nephew, James V. king of Scotland, to join with 
him in ſhaking off the papal yoke. For this pur- 
poſe he ſent Sir Ralph Sadler to Edinburgh, 
with inſtructions to preſs James to diſmiſs car- 
dinal Beaton from his councils, and to ſeize on 
the abbey lands. The Scotriſh clergy prevailed 
on James to reject the propoſals made by his 
uncle, but at the ſame time promiſed to meet 
Henry at York. This alarmed the Scottiſh 
clergy ſo much, that they raiſed a conſiderable 
ſum of money and preſented it to James, who 
was a very extravagant prince, and then he 
I his promiſe of meeting his uncle at 

ork. 


Henry, enraged at being trifled with in this 
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manner by James, returned to London filled 


| with deep reſentment, but he met with another 
| misfortune upon his return, which had almoſt 
| diſcompoſed his rational faculties. We have al- 
ready obſerved that Anne Boleyn was put to 


death merely on ſome ſlight ſuſpicions, but now 
the King had a conſort, who had been guilty of 


repeated acts of lewdneſs, all which ſhe con- 


feſſed. This, was Catharine Howard, niece to 
the duke of Norfolk, who was executed within 
the walls of the Tower. She was not tried at 
common law, but attainted along with that aban- 
doned woman the counteſs of Rochford, who 
had given evidence againſt Anne Boleyn. Henr 
having raiſed an army, ſent it to chaſtiſe the 
Scots, and both meeting at Solway, a few miles 
beyond Carliſle, the latter were defeated, and the 
flower of their nobility taken priſoners by the 
Engliſh. This had ſuch an effect on James, that 
he died in a ſtate of madneſs, leaving behind him 
an infant daughter named Mary. 

Henry ordered the Scottiſh priſoners to be 
treated with every mark of reſpect, and having 
nothing ſo much at heart as uniting the two king- 
doms, he propoſed a match between his ſon Ed- 
ward and the young queen of Scotland. This 
was much reliſhed by the priſoners, and the 
king generouſly ſuffered them to return to 
their country loaded with preſents, that they 
might communicate the propoſal to their next 
parliament. 

Cardinal David Beaton had forged a will in 
the name of the late king James V. appointing 
himſelf regent of Scotland, ſo that every alli= 
ance with England was found to be impractica- 
ble while that prelate was at the head of affairs, 
but of this more afterwards. 

Soon after this, Henry reſolved to marry a 
ſixth wife, but as not one of all che maiden la- 
dies in the kingdom would truſt their lives to 
his ſuſpicions, ſo he gave his hand to lady Lati- 
mer, commonly called Catharine Parr, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Parr, whoſe name ſhe aſſumed on 
the death of her huſband. 

This lady was an intimate friend of Cranmer's, 
and under theſe two worthy perſons the reforma- 
tion went on gradually, notwithſtanding the vio- 
lence of the king's paſſions. Henry, though 
a ſworn enemy to the papal power, yet was no 
leſs ſo to all thoſe who oppoſed the Romiſh cere- 
monies. Nothing was more common than to ſee 
a bigotted papiſt for denying the king's ſupre- 
macy, and a Proteſtant for refuſing to comply 
with the ceremonies, chained to the ſtake toge- 
ther and burnt; and notwithſtanding the minds 
of the people began to be wonderfully enlight- 
ened. By reading the bible, they found that 
there was a valt difference between what was 
written in the New Teſtament and Popery. 
Primers and catechiſms were diſtributed by 
Cranmer among the lower orders of the people, 
and the reformation might have been completed 
had the king given his conſent to it. 

In this ſtate was religion in England, when 
Henry VIII. died on Friday January 28, 1548, 
according to the preſent ſtile. A little before he 
expired, he ſent for his dear friend Cranmer, who 
had retired to. Croydon, that he might have no 
ſhare in the attainder of the duke of Norfolk, 


The 


who was his mortal enemy. 
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The character of Henry VIII. has been vari- 
ouſly repreſented, juſt as the wantonneſs of men's 
paſhons led them to miſrepreſent the truth. In 
vain among, contending parties do we look for 
the picture of the man. 

Till he advanced in years, and became rather 
corpulent, he was extremely handſome, tall and 
well ſhaped, with a graceful countenance, ſet 
off by means of the dreſs uſed in that age. 

Having in his youth learned all the jargon of 
the ſchools, ſo as to be able to diſpute with his 
clergy, he became vain to exceſs, and embraced 
every opportunity of ſhewing his parts. His long 
attachment to Wolſey, is a proof that he was 
not always fickle in his diſpoſition ; and his 
propoſal of marrying his ſon to the queen of 
Scotland, will ſerve to ſhew, that he was not 
ignorant of the intereſts of the people. The 
provocations he received from the pope and his 
adherents were great, but he took an ample re- 
venge. His ſeizing on tl; revenues of the con- 
vents, enabled him to refrard his favourites and 
ſupport hisextravagancesf It was generally under- 
ſtood, that he ſpent all thE&money belonging to the 
convents. The reverſe if the truth. He founded 
and endewed that noble ſtructure Trinity Col- 
lege, in Cambridge, with many other ſtructures 
for the education of youth. The moſt ſtriking 
part of his character is, that of livingeighteenyears 
with Catharine, who bore him ſeveral children, 
and then parting with her. This was certainly 
from notions of ſuperſtition inſtead of thoſe com- 
monly aſſigned. | 

Whatever hand Divine Providence took in 
puniſhing this king, is not for us to determine; 
but thus much is cerrain, that after his divorce, 
he was never happy with. any other queen, at leaſt 
not long. Anne Boleyn, for irritating his jea- 
louſy by the levity of her conduct, was be- 
headed. Jane Seymour died twelve days after 
the birth of her firſt child. Anne of Cleves 
was divorced the day after the king married her. 
Catharine Howard was a common proſtitute, 
for which ſhe ſuffered death: And Catharine 
Parr had nearly loſt her life, for diſputing with 
the king about religion. Upon the whole, 
Henry was one of thoſe men, whoſe characters 
ſeem to be marked with great vices, while, at 
the ſame time, they have many ſhining qualities. 
He was a happy inſtrument, in the hand of Pro- 
vidence, of laying the foundation of the Proteſ- 
rant religion, although he never deſired to fee 
it accompliſhed. He died in the firm belief &f 


a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, and 


with ſeeming contrition for his paſt life. 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon Edward, a pious 
youth, then in the tenth year of his age. The 


firſt thing relating to religion after the acceſſion 
of this prince, was a general viſitation of the 


churches, and the reformation was begun in 
real earneſt. All ſhrines and images that had 


been left ſtanding were taken down, the leſſons 


and epiſtles were read in Engliſh, and every 
thing was conducted with regularity. 
The grand deſign that Cranmer had in view 


was, to aboliſh the whole of the Popiſh rites 
and ceremonies; and in this he was greatly 


aſſiſted by the duke of Somerſet, uncle to the 
young king. Never did reformation proceed 


— — 


—— 


| 


more gently and gradually than - in this reign , 
the conduct of Somerſet the protector, and of 
archbiſhop Cranmer, ought to be imitated by all 
thoſe who wiſh to conduct things with moderation, 
and prevent any ſort of violence from taking 
place. The reading the leſſons, epilſtles , and 
goſpels in Engliſh, was of the utmoſt ſervice 
to the people, by enlightening their minds in 
the knowledge of the truth, and expoſing Popiſh 
errors. But our celebrated reformers did not 
ſtop here. 

The next thing, was to have the whole ſervice 
of the church read in Engliſh; and for that 
purpoſe a commiſſion was granted to ſeveral 
learned men, to reviſe the Popiſh liturgy, and 
make another more agreeable to the genius of 
the goſpel. 

The next thing the reformers proceeded to 
eſtabliſh was, that a regiſter ſhould be kept in 
every pariſh, of births, marriages, and fune- 
rals; and no prieſt was to preach any where but 
in his own pariſh, without a ſpecial licence. 
In churches where they had not a large Engliſh 
bible, one was to be purchaſed in the ſpace of 
three months; and before the expiration of one 
year, Eraſmus's paraphraſe of the four goſpels, 
and the acts of the apoſtles lately, tranſlated into 
Engliſh, were to be placed in every church for 
people to read in. Every clergyman under the 
degree of batchelor in divinity, was alſo obliged 
to procure a copy of the ſame paraphraſe for his 
own uſe, and the biſhops were to enquire, from 
time to time, what proficiency the clergy 
had made in the ſtudy of the ſacred ſcrip- 
rures, 

As the prieſts knew little of preaching, and 
much leſs of the nature of theology, ſo it was 
found neceſſary to publiſh a book of homilies 
or ſermons, to be read every Sunday and. holy 
day in the churches. This was the more neceſ- 
ſary, becauſe the people were running into mad 
extremes; ſome conſidered the prieſts as being in 
poſſeſſion of a ſecret, by which they could be- 
ſtow ſalvation on whom they pleaſed ; whereas, 
on the other hand, ſome imagined, that in con- 
ſequence of the death of Chriſt they were to be 
ſaved, let them live in whatever manner they 
would. To rectify theſe abuſes, it was incul- 
cated in the homilies, that ſalvation could only 
be obtained through the imputation of Chrilt's 
merits; but then, that no ſinner was to expect 
Juſtification before God, unleſs he lived in ſuch 
a manner as became the rules laid down in the 
goſpel. Many books were written at this time 
againſt image worſhip, and archbiſhop Cranmer 
publiſhed a catechiſm, containing the genuine 
principles of the Chriſtian faith and duty. 

The next thing taken into conſideration was, 
the admitting the laity to the cup in the eucha- 
riſt. This had been long denied them, but now 
an ordinance was publiſhed, wherin every prielt 
was ordered to give the ſacrament in both kinds 
to the communicants, and a new communion 
ſervice was framed. The celibacy of the clergy 
came next under review, and it was declared, 
that as not only many of the primitive fathers 
were married men, but that even ſome of the 
apoſtles had wives, ſo it was both unjuſt and un- 


lawful to exclude the clergy from that privilege. 
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It was therefore granted to every clergyman, | 


and many of them availed themſelves with an vagabond prieſts in the county of Norfolk had 


| forged a ſtory, containing what they called a 


| ; | prophecy, in the following words : 
But while thoſe who wiſhed well to the inte- | , g 8 


reſts of religion, were carrying on the work | 


a& ſo conſiſtent with common juſtice, and natu- 
ral reaſon. 


of reformation, ſome of the nobility and gen- 
try, who had obtained grants of the crown 
lands, exerciſed great cruelties over their te- 
nants. The rents were raiſed above double 
their antient value ; inſtead of corn, money was 
to be paid, and the people were really diſtreſſed. 
England, at that time, exhibited a ſhocking 
picture to every generous mind. Farmers 
who had lived- in affluence, had their rents 
doubled four times; the iron hand of oppreſſion 


was heavy upon them, and whatever their af- | 


fections might have been to the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, yet the love of eaſe and the enjoyment of 
aMuence, naturally led them to wiſh for the re- 
turn of thoſe happy days they had enjoyed under 
Popery. ; 

Theſe murmurings became at laſt of a very ſe- 
rious nature; for there were inſurrections in 


and even-as far as Cornwall. All theſe inſurgents 
demanded, that the old religion ſhould be re- 
ſtored ; but to have complied with the demands 
of mobs, would have been a ſtrong inſtance of 
the weakneſs of government, and a proof 


their own conveniencies, to give up thoſe rights 
and privileges which had been beſtowed on them 
by their ſovereign. 
The Corniſh men roſe in a vaſt body, and 
were ſo audacious as to attack the city of Exe- 
ter. Lord Ruſſell was ſent againſt them, and 
arrived juſt time enough to relieve the city, The 
chief part of the rebels were ſent to London and 
executed ; many of = lower ſort were put to 
death by martial law, and the vicar of St. 
Thomas was hanged up on the top of the ſteeple 
of his own church, dreſſed in his canonical 
habits, with his beads hanging round his 
girdle, : 
Much about the ſame time, a formidable 1n- 
ſurrection broke out, in Norfolk, headed by 
one Robert Ket, a tanner, but extremely rich, 
for he was lord of three manors. The pretence 
made uſe of by this rebel was, that the people 
had been oppreſſed by the incloſing of com- 
mons ; and therefore he and his company went 
about the country deſtroying all thoſe encloſures 
which had been ſet up to exclude the tenants 
from common right. They took poſſeſſion of 
the city orwich ; but Dudley, earl of War- 
wick, having been ſent againſt them, he ſtormed 
the place. One hundred and thirty were killed, 
and ſixty being taken were immediately hanged. 
The rebels, enraged to ſee ſo many of their 
friends hanged up, became in a manner deſpe- 
rate, and attacked .the earl, but the royaliſts 
killed two thouſand of them, and put the reſt 
to the flight. Ket and his brother were taken 
the next day hid in a barn, the former of whom 
was hanged over the walls of Norwich caſtle, 
and the latter on the top of Wymundham ſtee- 
ple. Nine others ſuffered in the ſame manner, 


being all hanged up on a tree which the rebels 
1 


Proteſtants in Europe. 


almoſt every part of the country, particularly | Peter Martyr, a perſon well ſkilled in the know- 
in Yorkſhire, where they had been before raiſed, || ledge of the fathers, of a ſweet natural temper, 
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called the Oak of Reformation. Some of the 


The country kuffs, hob, duck and hick, 
With clubs and clouted ſhoon ; 
Shall fill up Dafferdale with blood 
Of ſlaughtered bodies ſoon. 


The countenance given to theſe inſurgents 
by the Popiſh party, induced government to 


have a watchful eye upon ſuch perſons as were 
ſuſpected. For this reaſon, Bonner, biſhop of 
London, was taken into cuſtody, and committed 
to the Marſhalſea, where he remained ſeveral 
terms ; for ſuch was his diſpoſition, that when 
he was brought before the council, he reviled 
them with the moſt opprobrious language. 
During this reign, ſeveral foreigners, men of 
reputation and learning, arrived in England. 
They had been invited over by archbiſhop Cran- 
mer, who was reſpected and beloved by all the 


Amongſt theſe was 


a healing diſpoſition, and one who deſired, as 
far as lay in his power, to reſtore every thing 
relating to the church to its original ſtate of 
genuine purity. He was accompanied by 


| ſeveral others, the moſt celebrated of whom 
that they were ready, at all times, when it ſuited | 


was Martin Bancer, a man of learning, but ra- 
ther of auſtere manners. Theſe gentlemen pro- 
poſed a viſitation of the univerſities, for ſome 
of the colleges had been ſo much injured, that 
there was not a ſufficiency left to ſupport them. 
Theſe foreigners were undoubtedly men of 
underſtanding in their own country, but it was 
rather an imprudent ſtep to bring them over 
to England, at a time when the people's minds 
were unſettled as to rh pos principles, This 
will appear the more conſiſtent with truth, when 
we conſider in what manner they conducted 
themſelves. 

Having adopted the notions embraced by 
Luther concerning the real preſence in the ſacra- 
ment, they were continually diſputing in fayour of 
it, and this created them a great many enemies 
in England. The Engliſh in their own country 
were convinced of the falſity of that doctrine ; 
and as the great Cranmer had publiſhed his 
catechiſm, concerning the devotion of the ſa- 
crament, much regard was paid to it, and ſome 
of the foreigners were treated with great con- 
tempt. 

As we are treating of thoſe ſteps which lead 
to the reformation of the church of England, 
ſo we are obliged, at the ſame time, to take no- 
tice of every obſtacle that happened in its pro- 
greſs, not only from thoſe who were profeſſed 
Papiſts, but alſo ſuch as aſſumed the name of 
Proteſtants. This will appear the more neceſ- 
ſary, when it is conſidered, that ſome of the 
ſects which ſprung up at that time, have ſince 
obtained a name in ſeveral European nations, 
and will make a moſt diſtinguiſhing figure in 
the latter part of this work. Indeed, in treat- 
ing of theſe matters, we are obliged to trace 
things from the original fountain, for without 
that, no proper knowledge can be attained. _ 
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Much about the ſame time that the foreign 
learned gentlemen above-mentioned arrived in 
England, ſome gentlemen, or rather enthu— 
ſiafics, came over to this country, who, inſtead 
of ſnewing a grateful ſenſe of the favours they 
had been treated with, found fault with all the 
ordinances of the church of England; and they 
condemned the reformation as not purged from 
the errors of Popery. In the infancy of a refor- 
mation, nothing could have a more fatal ten- 
dency, or more likely to prevent its ſucceeding 
than ſuch a nonconformity and diviſion among 
its profeſſors, for at this time great diviſions 
happened among the reformed in Germany. 

The chief of theſe foreigners was John Law, 
a Poliſh baron, who came over with ſeveral of 
his countrymen, and a great number of German 
refugees, to whom he acted as a paſtor. He 
had been ſometime ſettled at Embden, in Eaſt- 
Frieſland ; but the fears of perſecution had driven 
him from thence, and then he took ſhelter in 
England. He applied himſelf in behalf of his 
people, to the Juke of Somerſet, who then acted 
as protector to the young king. Accordingly, a 
charter was granted them to ſettle in Auſtin- 
Friars, within the city of London. A charter 
was likewiſe granted under the great ſeal conſti- 
tuting theſe der a body politic, under the 
direction of John Law, their ſuperintendant, 
and four other miniſters, with a power to encreaſe 
their number and chuſe their ſucceſſors, if the 
king approved of it. At the ſame time ſeveral 
other foreigners ſettled in England, but they 
had all ſuch wild romantic notions concerning re - 
ligion, that they attempted, as far as lay in their 
power, to bring every thing into a ſtate of 
confuſion. | 

At the ſame time, a vaſt number of Anabap- 
tiſts took ſhelter in England, who had been 
driven out of Germany by the violence of per- 
ſecution. Theſe people, however innocent 
their ſentiments might have been with reſpect 
to religious. principles, and however innoffen- 
ſive they were to the powers in being, yet, ſuch 
was the intolerent principles of the times that 
they were conſidered as objects of N 
A commiſſion was granted to proſecute theſe 
people, whom the law at that time called Here- 
ties; and many of them being ſeized, recanted 
their errors, except Jane Boucher, and George 
Van Paris, both of whom were natives of 
Holland, and theſe were burnt alive at a 
ſtake. 

The liturgy of the church of England hav- 
ing been eſtabliſhed in parliament, it was conſi- 
dered as neceſſary, that a confeſſion of faith, 
or articles of religion, ſhould be drawn up. 
This was conſiſtent with the practice of the re- 
formed churches in general; for as the Papiſts 
had reproached them with holding opinions con- 
trary to the Chriſtian ſyſtem, ſo 1t was neceſſary 
that they ſhould uſe theſe methods, in order to 

ve their innocence to the world. During 
the whole of this period, reformation went on 


in ſuch a rapid manner, that nothing but infi- 


nite wiſdom, for wiſe purpoſes, could have ſtop- 
ped it; but wherever God acts, let men be ſi- 


It was at this time, that the famous, or rather 


infamous council of Trent firſt met, and notwith- 


A 
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ſtanding all their zeal, yet they could not obli. 
terate the light of truth, nor overpower the re- 
ligion of Proteſtants. The prieſts in that coun. 
cil had no intention to give any countenance 
to the Proteſtant religion; they were perſons in- 
tereſted in the fate of popery, and they knew that 
they muſt ſtand or fall by it. For this reaſon, in- 
ſtead of aboliſhing any of the antient rites and 
ceremonies, they not only impoſed new ones, 
but even obliged the people to ſubſcribe to new 
articles, which were mere matter of ſpeculation 
before. The acts of the council of Trent ry. 
ined the popiſh intereſt, while, if properly regy. 
lated, they might have eſtabliſhed it on the moſt 
permanent foundation. 

The grand object before this general council 
was the ſettlement of ſome diſturbances that had 
taken place in the Chriſtian world. The provo- 
cation on the part of the court of Rome had 
been ſo great, that it could not be vailed over; 
and the conceſſions made by the Proteſtants 
were treated with contempt. Had the biſhops, 
or other deputies in this council, conſidered the 
duty they owed to the church, they would have 
abridged the papal power, ordered the maſs to 
have been ſaid in Engliſh, granted the clergy 
liberty to marry, and church communion in 
both kinds. To this it may be added, that had 
they granted a privilege to their people, to enter 
into a free enquiry into matters of faith and 
duty, they might have eſtabliſhed their credit, 
and the Roman Catholic religion, under a few 
modifications, might have now been the eſta- 
bliſhed religion of theſe countries whith we now 
inhabit. 3 

In 1553, king Edward, the greateſt prodigy 
that perhaps ever lived, conſidering his tender 
age, found himſelf in a decline, and although 
ſeveral of the faculty told him that he might 
ſurvive the malignancy of his diſorder, yet he 
ſet his mind upon heaven, without neglecting the 
obligations he was under to his people. That 
which ſtruck deepeſt into his mind was the re- 
gard he had for the Proteſtant religion. It was 
in his power to alter the will of his father; and 
therefore, upon mature conſideration, he thought 
that as his ſiſter Mary was a bigotted Papiſt, and 


ſo far as he knew, the education of Elizabeth 


had been little attended to, he made a will in 
favour of lady Jane Gray, grand- daughter of 
Mary queen of France, youngeſt ſiſter of Henry 
VIII. This was one of the moit ſtriking in- 
ſtances of bad policy that ever could have taken 
place. Lady Jane Gray had been but lately mar- 
ried to lord Dudley, and ſhe did not court any 
ſuch dignity. The decorated crowns and regal 
dignities were beneath her notice. Her mind 
was enlarged with human knowledge, ſhe was 
endowed with the moſt unaffected piety, her 
heart was a ſtranger to contentions, but an am- 
bitious father-in-law prevailed upon her to al- 
ſume the regal dignity, which brought her and 
her huſband to the block. The popiſh party 
were ſtill ſtrong in England, the leaven of old 
prejudices was not totally worn out, different 
paſſions led to different ends, and the bigotted 
Mary was ſeated on the throne of England. 
Had this princeſs been endowed with the leaſt 
ſpirit of common humanity, ſhe would have 


looked on the. lady Jane Gray as an object of 
compalſlion ; 


be. 
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compaſſion ; but conſiſtent with the temper of 
that family from which her mother deſcended, 
being a moſt mercileſs tyrant, ſhe ſuffered her 
and her huſband to be both put to death under 
ſome degrees of torture that are a diſgrace to 
human nature. The cauſe of Edward's death was 
x decline, which was improperly treated by ſome 
perſons who were ignorant of the nature of his 
diſorder. He was certainly a very pious prince, 
and from the latter part of his conduct it ſeems 
that a year before his death he had given over 
all hopes of life. He was an enemy to perſecution 
on account of religion, and in learning, he ex- 
ceeded many who were double his age. He 
ſeemed to have no pleaſure in any thing beſides 
that of doing good. Men of great learning 
came from all parts of Europe to viſit this more 
than illuſtrious prince, and Cardan, a learned 

hyſician, in returning from Scotland, where he 
had been to cure Hamilton, archbiſhop of St. An- 
drews, of the venereal diſeaſe, waited upon Ed- 
ward, and found him ſo amazingly learned in 
the languages, that he declared he had never 
met with fuch another before. Upon the whole, 
he was one of thoſe illuſtrious characters that is 
but too ſeldom found on the throne, and at his 
death he left the church of England almoſt 
as much reformed as it is at PRES. When his 
death was made known, and particularly dur- 
ing his funeral, there was an univerſal dejection 
diſplaying itſelf, as it were, over the whole king- 
dom, and the people ſeemed to have been well 
perſuaded What part Mary would act. 

No ſooner had Mary got poſſeſſion of the 
throne, than ſhe reſolved to re-eſtabliſh the old 
religion, for maſs was ſaid in her own chapel. 
Being of a revengeful diſpoſition, ſhe ſought 
every opportunity of ſacrificing thoſe to her ma- 
lice who had given the leaſt encouragement to 
the reformation. She had taken the oath of ſu- 
premacy in her father's life-time, but her prieſts 
ealily granted her abſolution. 

Having called a parliament, ſhe found the 
members ſo obſequious to her will, that popery 
was eaſily eſtabliſhed. Orders were ſent to all 
the counties, and indeed to every civil officer in 
the kingdom, to take into cuſtody all thoſe who 
did not go to maſs, ſo that in a ſhort time all 
the priſons were full. The horrid cruelties in- 
flicted on the poor ſufferers, are well known to 
all thoſe who have read the Hiſtory of England; 
but if the reign of this princeſs was violent, God 
ſo ordered that it was ſhort, It was the laſt 
ſtruggle the Proteſtant church of England had 
with Popery, ſo far as to reſiſt unto death. It was 
like that darkneſs which generally takes place be- 
fore the day breaks, to make way for the riſing 
ſun. Stakes were erected and faggots lighted in 
moſt towns in England ; people were not tried 
in the civil courts, but before the biſhop's chan- 
cellor, and he, having declared them Heretics, 
lent a certificate thereof into chancery, upon 
which a writ was made out, directed to the ſhe- 

riff, commanding that they ſhould be burned 
alive. This princeſs continued her cruelty to 
the laſt, and died forſaken by Philip of Spain her 
huſband, deſpiſed by her neighbours, and ab- 
horred by her ſubjects. 

The acceſſion of Elizabeth to the throne of 
England, on the death of her ſiſter Mary, is the 
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grand epocha of the reformation in England. 
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This princeſs had been brought up with great 
care under Aſcham, whoſe works are now well | 
known. She was not only acquainted with the 
French and Italian, but even with the Latin and 
Greek. The ſolitary manner in which ſhe lived 
during the reign of her ſiſter, gave her an oppor- 
tunity of improving her mind, and the continual 
fear ſhe laboured under of being put to death as 
an Heretic, led her to conſider thoſe points upon 
which ſalvation depends. She was at her acceſ- 
ſion to the throne, twenty-five years of age, but 
had nothing in her countenance that was engag- 
ing. A fatal blow was given to the papal powet 
by her father, when he took off the pope's ſu- 
Premacy; the minds of the people were begin- 
ning to be gradually, and, as it were, impercep- 
tibly enlightened, and her brother Edward had 
almoſt eſtabliſhed the Proteſtant religion. The 
grand work, however, was left for her, and ſhe 
proceeded upon ſuch principles of moderation 
as will ever do honour to her memory. Having 
aſſembled her council together, ſhe propoſed 
calling a new parliament, in which Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, as lord keeper, ſat preſident. In this par- 
lament, it was agreed upon, though not with- 
out much oppoſition from the popiſh party, that 
a convocation ſhould be aſſembled, to conſider 
the articles of religion, and the ſtate of the li- 
turgy that had been ſet forth in the reign of 
Edward VI. The clergy were commanded not to 
preach on diſputed points, till ſuch time as the 
opinion of the convocation ſhould be taken, and 
the conſequence was, that a committee of cler- 
gymen were appointed to reviſe the liturgy, and 
make what alterations they thought proper, leav- 
ing the whole to the inſpection ot; parliament, 
The next thing was to call home all thoſe Pro- 
teſtant miniſters who had taken refuge abroad 
during the reign of queen Mary, and ſome of 
theſe being men of learning, they were advanced 
to the higheſt places under government. Bur this 
leads us to take notice of the ſtate of religion ar 
that time in England, | 

Learning was beginning to rear her head, but 
ſhe had many difficulties to ſtruggle with. In- 
veterate prejudices were not eaſily eradicated, 
and religion, the grand ornament of human life, 
was ſo little attended to, that they did not care 
much what they embraced. Thoſe who had been 
long accuſtomed to idolatry, were loth to refrain 
from image worſhip, and others, who thought a 
reformation neceſſary, had but very confuſed no- 
tions concerning it. Thus it was no eaſy matter 
to ſteer between the two extremes. But the intre- 
pidity of the queen ſurmounted all difficulties, 
and roſe ſuperior to oppoſition. A ſyſtem of 
articles were drawn up, thirty-nine in number, 
which in many things differed materially from 
thoſe drawn up in the reign of Edward VI. 
Theſe we ſhall conſider in the order they lay be- 
fore us, becauſe we ſhall attend to what was ori- 
ginally intended in our account of Proteſtant 
churches, namely, to give an account of the 
faith, worſhip, diſcipline, and goverment, of 
every Proteſtant community eſtabliſhed by law in 
Europe. 1 8 

There has been much objection made con- 
cerning the validity of the articles of the church 
of England, but it is our buſineſs to R * 

them 
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them with moderation; we are not to enter into 
diſputes, but we will freely acknowledge our own 
ſentiments, even concerning the molt diſputed 

ints ; and when we do ſo, we hope it will not 

conſidered as arrogant. In evey thing of that 
nature, it is becoming the dignity of the hiſtorian 
to ſpeak without partiality or prejudice, and to 
acquire honour without ſeeming to look for it. 
We ſhall therefore proceed to examine theſe arti- 
cles one by one, and make ſuch reflections on 
them, as appear conſiſtent with common ſenſe, 
and with the Chriſtian religion. 

The firſt article in the church of England is, 
that which ſhould conſtitute the foundation of all 
religion whatever; namely, the being of a 
God, and the exiſtence of the ever bleſſed tri- 
nity. | 
The ſecond article relates to the divinity, as 
well as the human nature of Chriſt, and this is 
upon the moſt orthodox principles. 

The third article relates to Chriſt's deſcent 
into hell, and the modeſty which the authors have 
expreſſed cannot be too much commended. In 
the reign of Edward VI. the article was very 
different from what it is at preſent, and ſavoured 
ſtrong of Popiſh ſuperſtition ; but here the word 
hell is ſimply mentioned, without defining what 
is meant by it, leaving every one at liberty to 
judge for himſelf. Hell no where means a 
Nate of puniſhment in the writings of the antient 
fathers, th merely the ſtate of departed ſouls ; 
and ſo it is in Luke xvi. where we find both La- 
zarus and the rich man; nay, Abraham himſelf 
was in hell. That is, they were confined in that 
place where all the ſouls, both of the righteous 
and the wicked, were to remain till the reſurrec- 
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The ſixth article is another of great impor- 
tance, for it aſſerts, that in all things the ſacred 
ſcriptures are ſufficient to make men wiſe unto 
ſalvation. It is certain, however, that to aſſert 
that we take the ſcripture for the rule of our 
faith, is a very ambiguous expreſſion; for it may 
be conſtrued into any ſenſe whatever. In this 
article the books of the Apocrypha, that are not 
to be found in the Hebrew, and were never ac- 
knowledged as canonical by the Jews, are to. 
tally excluded. They were, however, permitted 


| to be read in- the churches, for the example of 


| 


tion; but not in the ſame condition, becauſe the | 


.wicked are in continual terror, and the righteous 
in joyful chearful hope. But as different notions 
have been formed concerning our Saviour's de- 


| life and inſtruction of manners; but this has been 


complained of by ſome other Proteſtant churches 
becauſe, in ſome of theſe books, there zre ſeveral 
{tories of too looſe a nature to be read to Chriſtian 
congregations, As it is our intention to adhere 
to the ſtricteſt impartiality, in giving an account 
of our Proteſtant bretheren, ſo we ſhall take no. 
tice of ſuch of the articles as exceptions have 
been made to, by whom made, and for what rea. 
ſon, leaving the reader to judge for himſelf, 

The ſeventh article is a noble deſcription of the 
true ſenſe in which the Old Teſtamenyſhould be 
read ; for it diſtinguiſhes between the ceremonial 
and moral law, pointing out what is binding on 
Chriſtians, and what has been aboliſhed by the 
ſacrifice of our redeemer. 

The eighth article aſſerts the vality of the three 
creeds. This is one of thoſe articles which has 
been much objected to by the people called Ari- 
ans. It is certain, that the creed called the Apoſ- 
tles, may be ſubſcribed by any Arian in the 
world ; for although it aſſerts the divinity of the 
three perſons in the ever bleſſed trinity, yet it 
22 nothing either concerning their unity or equa- 

ity. 
The Nicene Creed was written againſt the 


Arians; for it aſſerts, in the moſt poſitive terms, 


ſcent into hell by the reformers abroad, ſo our 


worthy divines, who compiled the articles, made 
the words general, without impoſing ſuch a fixed 
ſenſe upon them, as ſhould fer aſide the right of 
private judgement. 

The fourth article contains a declaration, that 
Chriſt roſe from the dead, with the ſame body 
that was crucified on mount Calvary, and buried 
by Joſeph of Arimathea. This is a grand article 
in the Chriftian religion; for had Chriſt not 
_ with the ſame body with which he ſuf- 

ered, 


the unity and equality of the three perſons in the 
ever bleſſed trinity, The third, commonly called 
the Creed of St. Athanaſius, carries things much 


| further than the Nicence, for it pronounces dam- 


. — 


then his followers could have no 


hopes of ever riſing from the grave. As his de- || lotſon, who, in a letter to Bp. Burner, ſays, © I 


ſcent into hell was to make them look with plea- | 


ſure on the ſtate of the dead, fo his reſurrection 


was to remove all fears from their hearts; for be- 
Nay, we 
may add further, that if we only in this life have 


hopes, we are of all men the moſt miſerable. || tor. The doctrine of original fin, was never de- 


cauſe Chriſt lives, ſo we ſhall hve alſo. 


For what is life? What are all the enjoyments | 


of this world, which are of ſuch a tranſitory pe- 


riſhing nature, were we not to have a firm per- 


ſuaſion that we are to exiſt hereafter ? 
The fifth article aſſerts the divinity of the holy 


ghoſt, which is another fundamental article of the | 


Chriſtian religion; for it is by the ſpirit of God || ſynod of Dort. | 


we are ſealed to the day of redemption, that is, 
till the reſurrection day, when the work of our 
ſalvation will be completed. 


* 


natory clauſes againſt all thoſe who do not believe 
in the doctrine of the trinity. : 
It is certain, that in the Primitive church, every 
congregation had its own creed, but they never 
differed in any of thoſe points that relate to the 
eſſentials of religion. They were the ſame in 
ſubſtance, but not in words. Some great men 
in the church of England have complained of the 
Athanaſian Creed, particularly archbiſhop Til 


© wiſh we could get well rid of it.” 

The ninth article aſſerts the doctrine of original 
ſin, that is, that all mankind are conceived and 
born in ſin, ſo that no man can be accepted by 
his maker, without the interpoſition of a media- 


nied in the church, till the time of Pelagius, 
who was learnedly confuted by St. Auſtin. _ 

All the Proteſtant reformers acknowledged this 
doctrine till 1605, when Arminius, a Dutch divine, 
wrote againſt it, and was followed by ſeveral of 
his countrymen, which occaſioned the calling the 


The tenth article aſſerts, that man cannot, b 


the/ freedom of his own will, nor by any powers 
he can exerciſe, obtain the Divine favour, 


which 
arti 
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article ſeems to have deen uniformly believed by 
the primitive church. It is conſequent to and na- 
turally follows original ſin ; for if men come into 
the world in a ſtate of corruption, conſequently 
it muſt require Almighty Power and ſovereign 
grace, to renew them {in the image of God, loſt 
by their firſt parents tranſgreſſion. 

The eleventh article aſſerts, that men are juſti- 
fied and made acceptable to God, through the 
imputation of Chriſt's righteouſneſs. This arti- 
cle naturally follows the others that went before, for 
if we have no power to turn to God of ourſelves, 
then there mult be another perſon to ſave us from 
Divine wrath ; and certainly he who becomes our 
ſurety, tranſmits to us his merits, or his righte- 
ouſneſs. 

The twelfth article eſtabliſhes the doctrine of 
good works, as flowing from faith in Jeſus Chriſt. 
This article is expreſſed with all the caution ima- 
ginable ; for certainly all good works flowing from 
a lively faith in Jeſus Chriſt, are evidences of our 
being his diſciples. Ir is very obſervable, that the 
ſincere Chriſtian, who performs the greateſt num- 
ber of good works, pays the leaft regard to 
them, nor does he put any confidence whatever 
in them. 

The thirteenth article aſſerts, that nothing can 
be acceptable to God, which does not flow from 
faith in Jeſus Chriſt. This ſentiment was, in 
general, believed by the Primitive fathers ; for 
we find only three of them of a different opinion, 
namely, Chryſoſtom, Juſtin Martyr, and Gregory 
Nazianzen. The grand difficulty is to ſettle the 
diſpute, whether the Heathens, who lived virtu- 
ouſly, could be ſaved, although they had never 
been favoured with the light of the goſpel? This 
queſtion has been nobly anſwered by Biſhop 
Wilkins, in the laſt chapter of his book on Na- 
tural Religion. He ſays, © That the mercy of 
God, as well as all his other attributes, 1s a great 
depth; and as he has not told us what he will do 
with the Heathens, ſo it is very improper. that 
we ſhould tell him what he ought to do.” This 
we know, that none ever was, or ever will be 
ſaved but through the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, 
who was the lamb ſlain from the foundation of 
the world ; but in what manner God may com- 
municate that bleſſing, is what we have no manner 
of buſineſs to pry into. Let us reſt ſatisfied, 
that the judge of all the earth will do what is 
, | 

The fourteenth article overthrows the Popiſh 
notion of men being able to do more good works 
than they are commanded to perform in the goſpel. 
This notion, which is what a ſuber Heathen would 
have been aſhamed of, was not heard of in the 
Chriſtian church till many years after the time of 
Conſtantine the Great, nor have we any account 
of it till after the tenth century. All Proteſtants 
of whatever denomination, whether eſtabliſhed by 
law or otherwiſe, are of the ſame opinion with 
"i to this article, as the church of Eng- 

and, | 

The fifteenth article aſſerts one of the grand 
fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity ; namely, 
that Chriſt was in all things like unto us, fin only 
excepted ; and fo far as we know, this doctrine 
never was denied, either by the Roman Catholics, 
or Proteſtants, nor by any who ever aſſumed the 


42 


| 


name of Chriſtians, except ſome of the antient 


Heretics. And here it is neceſſary to obſerve, 


that the firſt reformers conſidered the juſtification 


of ſinners through the imputation of Chriſt's 


righteouſneſs, as a neceſſary conſequence of his 
having taken our nature upon him. Nor does it 
appear from the whole ſcripture account, that it 
could be otherwiſe ; but had Chriſt deſcended 
among us in his glory, we could not have re- 
ceived any benefit from him, but it was the will 
of the Lord our God to make the captain of our 
ſalvation perfect through ſufferings. 

The ſixteenth article relates to ſin after baptiſm, 
and militates againſt the Popiſh notion of venial 
and mortal fins, It is well known, that every 
offence againſt the law of God is a ſin; but the 
Papiſts, in order to make a proper diſtinction for 
the ſake of aggrandizing their clergy, have told 
us, that thoſe venial, or rather trifling ſins, may 
be attoned for by penance; whereas groſſer 
crimes, which they call mortal ſins, can never be 
forgiven, Here is a diſtinction without a given 
rule, and a concluſion drawn before the points 
were ſtared. In order to oppole this Popiſh no- 
tion, the Church of England is plain and expli- 
cit; for as all fins are offenſive to God, ſo the 
blood of Chriſt is ſufficient to cleanſe the moſt 
impure ſinner from all wickedneſs, and to ren- 
der him acceptable to the Divine Being. 
The ſeventeenth article relates ſolely to predeſ- 
tination; and it muſt be acknowledged, that it is 
here defined in a-more modeſt and ſcriptural ſenſe, 
than. in any of the ſyſtems drawn up by the other 
reformers in Europe. It is certain, that ſome of 
the reformers abroad, when treating of this ar- 
ticle, made uſe of very unguarded expreſſions, 
which led ſome of thoſe, who were otherwiſe pi- 
ouſly diſpoſed, to deſpair, while the profane 
plunged themſelves into Deiſm. But here the 
church of England takes the middle line between 
the two extremes. She acknowledges the doctrine 
to be a ſcriptural one, but conſcious of the 
weakneſs and depravity of human nature, cau- 
tions her members to be upon their guard againſt 
enquiring too minutely into it. 

The eighteenth article contains an enlarged 
ſentiment indeed ; for it declares that no man can 
be ſaved in conſequence of his belonging to a 
particular ſect or party, but that ſalvation alone is 
through the merits and mediation of Jeſus Chriſt. 
This article was extremely neceſſary to be carefully 
inſerted, becauſe, that when the reformation 
took place, many of the people were ſo ignorant, 
that they thought they might be ſaved by the merits 
of the ſaints. Here the church of England, to her 
everlaſting honour, has given the-glory of men's 
ſalvation to that Redeemer who purchaſed peace 
and pardon for them with his blood. If Chriſt 
did not come into the world to ſave ſinners, why 
did he die on mount Calvary ? If Chriſt Jeſus is 
not the Redeemer of loſt mankind, and the ſole 
hope the ſinner can repole any confidence in, 
then there is an end of our religion, and our preach- 
ing is vain indeed? 

The nineteenth article aſſerts, that the church 
of Chriſt conſiſts of a body of perſons, who wil- 
lingly conſent to be obedient to every rule laid 
down in the goſpel. This was the more neceſſary, 
becauſe the Papiſts * WG, that the whole 
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of thoſe, who in words profeſſed the Chriſtian 


religion, were members of the church. This 


article further aſſerts that no church is, or can be 
infallible; and it gives us three inſtances, beſides 
that of Rome. It is certain, that Chriſt will 
have a body of people in the world, Who will 
worſhip him in all ages till his ſecond coming; 


and it may be added further, that the gates of || 


hell ſhall never prevail againſt this church ; but 
then it muſt be remembered, that there is no pro- 
miſe that this church ſhall be local. God has his 
churches frequently where men do not diſcern 
them. 

The twentieth article aſſerts the power of the 
church in decreeing rites and ceremonies, and 
although this article is expreſſed in the moſt cau- 
tious terms, yet it has been the occaſion of much 
controverſy. The Diſſenters were exempted from 
ſubſcribing to this article, and yet we cannot ſee 
with what propriety. Had the declaration here 
made been that the church's power was abſolute, 
then we ſhould have been in the ſame condition 
as the Papiſts. But it is quite otherwiſe, for 
the church is not to declare any thing to be 
binding on the people that is contrary to the 
ſcriptures. Indeed, there does not ſeem to be 
any ambiguity in the words of the article, 
for all the popiſh errors are carefully guarded 

ainſt. 

The twenty-firſt article relates to general 
councils, which were originally called by the 
Roman emperors; but leſt too much confidence 
ſhould be placed in their decrees, the church of 
England has declared, that they have no ſuch 
thing as infallibility in them. Compoſed of fal- 
lible men, they are liable to err, and therefore 
all their decrees muſt be tried by the teſt of 
ſacred writ. It is certain, that general councils 
have erred, or at leaſt, this much 1s certain, 
that they have not all been infallible ; ſo far from 
it, we frequently meet with one council anathma- 
tizing another, and if this is the caſe, where is 
the truth to be found. General councils are no- 
thing more than eccleſiaſtical bugbears or ſcare- 
crows; . but antient uſage had conferred upon 
them a ſort of ſanctity, embraced by the ignorant 
and nouriſhed by deſigning prieſts. 

The twenty-ſecond article relates entirely to 

urgatory, a notion which the Papiſts had em- 
9 partly in conſequence of not underſtand- 


ing what had been written by the primitive fa- 


thers, and partly to court favour with the Hea- 
thens. It was neceſſary that our reformers, con- 
ſiſtent with their characters as Proteſtants, ſhould 
oppoſe this doctrine; for although it may, in the 
common acceptation of the word, have ſome at- 
finity with Chriſtianity, yet in general it is to- 
tally repugnant to it. It procures much money to 
the prieſts, whoſe Heatheniſh tricks, preying up- 
on the ignorance of the people, can at all times 
make them ſubſervient to their purpoſes. 

The twenty-third article relates ſolely to or- 
dination, that is, that no perſon ſhall take upon 
him the office of a miniſter of. the goſpel till he 
is regularly appointed for that purpoſe. Bp. 


Stillingfleet, ſpeaking of this article, ſays, there | 


is no ambiguity in it; for he believed that every 
church might ordain their miniſters in whatever 
manner they thought proper. Ir 1s certain, that 
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| there is neceſſity for a regular < 

miniſters in the Chriſtian church, fo aw iy] 
mitive times, notwithſtanding the violences = 
took place, this was never interrupted, It ma 
however, be carried to a ſuperſtitious height 4 
therefore the church of England has expreſſed 
herſelf in very general terms concerning it. 

The twenty - fourth article militates againſt the 
popiſh practice of having worſhip celebrated in 
a language which they do not underſtand. At 
what time this abominable practice took place 
does not appear, but we are certain it was not 
ſooner than the tenth century. As a proof of 
this, there are ſeveral liturgies extant written in 
the ſixth century, and in the language of thoſe 
people for whom they were compoſed. Nay 
the author aſſerts further from his own know. 
ledge, that there are ſeveral liturgies ſtill extant 
in the Saxon language, written long before the 
uſe of Latin ones was impoſed on the 
people. 

The twenty-fourth article relates to the doc- 
trine of ſacraments in general, and gives as clear 
a definition of them as ever could have been given 
by any Proteſtant divines whatever, They are 
defined to be the ſymbols of an unſeen object, 
which they certainly are. They are the repre- 
ſentations, ſays the church, of ſomething that 
happened, but not the object itſelf. 

The article, however, admits of nothing ag 
a ſacrament, except what is pointed out to be 
ſuch in ſcripture. Confirmation and penance, 
matrimony and extreme unction are wholly ex- 
cluded out of the number. This may ſerve to 
ſhew, that the deſign of the Engliſh reformers 
was to level their whole power againſt the ſtrong 
bulwarks of popery, to ſtrike at the root of 
their principles by which it had been long ſup- 
ported, and eſtabliſh in room of it a ſyſtem of 
religion, conſiſtent with the doctrine laid down in 
the New Teſtament. 

The twenty-ſixth article aſſerts that the effi- 
cacy of the ſacraments taken, received in faith, 
does not depend on the merits of the perſon who 
adminiſters them. To underſtand this article 
rightly, which does not in the leaſt militate 
againſt the Papiſts, we mult attend to the follow- 
ing circumſtance ; About the time of the refor- 
mation, when light was beginning to ſpring up 
in the minds of men, there were ſeveral people in 
Europe who embraced very erroneous opinions. 
Among theſe were ſome Germans who came over 
to England, and taught that the ſacraments were 
of no avail, nor could the perſon who received 
them obtain any benefit, unleſs the miniſter by 
whom they were given was a real believer. 
This was a moſt deſtructive notion; for admit- 
ting it to be true, then there is an end of all di- 
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receive the ſacrament, how does he know but 
the perſon by whom it is adminiſtered, 1s an 
hypocrite. And is the favour of God to be loſt 
in conſequence? No: God forbid. It was to 
oppoſe this notion, that the article we are ſpeak- 
ing of was written, and it is expreſſed in modeſt 


of men's putting any Merit or confidence in the 
ini it, at the 
perſon who adminiſters the ſacrament, it, 


| ſame time, enforces the neceſſity of eccleſiaſtical 
diſcipline, 
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vine inſtitutions. When a pious Chriſtian goes to 


and manly terms. While it regulates the notions 
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diſcipline, and points out the duty of miniſters 
in the cleareſt manner. This article is agreed 
to by all Proteſtants whatever, but none of 
their confeſſions are expreſſed with ſo much mo- 
deſty as here, where we do not meet with a ſingle 
dogmatical expreſſion. 

The twenty-ſeventh article enforces the doc- 
trine of baptiſm by water, as a ngn of our adop- 
tion into the church, as ſons of God by regene- 
ration. The words of this article are ſo clearly 
and plainly expreſſed, that even a child may un- 
derſtand them as ſoon as he has learned his cate- 
chiſm. It concludes with enforcing infant bap- 
tiſm, not only as uſeful and agreeable to the 
word of God, but as neceſſary. It ſeems to have 
been on this principle, that the rubric was in- 
ſerted in the office for the burial of the dead, 
which prohibits its being read over ſuch as died 
unbaprized. 

The twenty-eighth article treats of the Lord's 
ſupper, as one of the ſacraments of the Chriſtian 
church. It is conſidered, in its genuine ſenſe, as 
a ſign of that charity which ſhould always diſ- 
tinguiſh Chriſtian churches. The popiſh doc- 
trine of tranſubſtantiation was totally aboliſhed, 
and declared to be contrary to the nature of a 
ſacrament. It is added further, conſiſtent with 
the ſenſe of the ſacred ſcriptures, that as a ſacra- 
ment is mo more than a viſible ſign of ſomething 
which it is to point out, ſo the bread and wine 
muſt be received by faith, as emblems of that 
body which was broken, and that blood which 
was ſhed for ſinners. 

The twenty-ninth article is a neceſſary conſe. 
quence of the preceding one, for it is inſepara- 
bly connected with it. It declares that no per- 
fon can obtain any benefit from the partaking of 
the ſacrament, except the righteous. The article 
further exprefſes a ſtrong caution to thoſe who 
would partake of the ſacrament, to be on their 
ouard ; to be cautious in examining themſelves, 
leſt that which was intended to promote their 
ſpiritual intereſt, ſhould even ſeal their condem- 
nation. It is certain, that nothing is more dan- 
gerous than to trifle with and make light of re- 
ligious ordinances. It hardens the mind, and in 
general the perſon embraces Deiſm. 

The thirtieth article enjoins the receiving the 
ſacrament in both kinds, which was the practice 
of the Chriſtian church from the death of Chriſt 
even ſo late as the tenth century. Nay, it was 
not then totally denied, for even two hundred 


years later, we find ſeveral writers ſtanding up in 
defence of it. 


It is certain, that thoſe who be- 
Heve in tranſubſtantiation, muſt conſider the 
blood in the wafer, and were it not for that doc- 
trine which contributes ſo much towards enlarg- 
ing and aggrandizing the papal power, probably 
the Papiſts would have granted the ſacrament in 
both kinds to the laity at the reformation. 

The thirty- firſt article differs a little from the 
ſeventeenth, for it aſſerts that Chriſt died for the 
ſins of the whole world, both original and actual, 
which notion was afterwards improved on by 
James Arminius. This article, as it differs 
lomewhat from St. Auſtin's notions, ſo it is pro- 
bable that our reformers borrowed the ſentiment 
from the fathers of the antient Greek church. Ir 
is certain, that this ſentiment runs through the 
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works of Chryſoſtom, Gregory, Nazianzen, Baſil; 
and many others. And it is generally acknow- 
ledged, that the death of Chriſt, as it ſurpaſſes 
all human comprehenſion, ſo it may be of infinite 
efficacy ; but here we leaye the reader to judge 
for himſelf. 

The thirty-ſecond article relates to the mar- 
riage of the clergy, and condemns the popiſh 
doctrine on that ſubject. It is certain, that no 
part of the New Teſtament enjoins celibacy to 
the clergy ; and, during the firſt four centuries, 
we conſtantly find them mentioned as married 
men. If any lived ſingle lives, they did ſo from 
choice, without being obliged thereto by any 
poſitive command. Celibacy among the clergy 
began to be encouraged about the ſixth century, 
when the monaſtic life became in vogue, but ſtill 
it was not impoſed. Nay, fo late as the tenth 
century, we find Dunſtan, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, entering into a violent ſtruggle with the 
ſecular clergy, who refuſed to put away their 
wives. This ſtruggle continued till the twelfth 
century, when we find Henry I. of England giv- 
ing countenance to celibacy among the clergy, 
and the conſequence was, they kept their Lim- 
mers, an old word for proſtitutes. 

The thirty-third article relates to the ſentence 
of excommunication, but it is not ſo clearly ex- 
preſſed as ſome of the others. By the proper 
judge that hath authority to publiſh this ſen- 
tence, is undoubtedly meant the biſhop's chan- 
cellor, who 1s generally a layman, at leaſt he al- 
ways acts under that character. By his authority 
here mentioned; mult be underſtood that autho- 
rity which he derives from common law ; for in 
the primitive church, and among all other Pro- 
teſtants except in Europe, excommunication is 
conſidered as a ſpiritual action. 

The thirty-fourth article relates to the tra- 
ditions of the church, and it contains a clear 
definition of them. The latter part of this ar- 
ticle has been much objected to, where it gives 
leave to all national churches to change their rites 
and ceremonies as often as they pleaſe, ſo as they 
be done to edifying. The word edifying has by 
ſome been conſidered as too looſe and vague, 
becauſe the Papiſts tell us, that their ridiculous 
ceremonies are calculated for that purpoſe ; but 
our reformers ſeem to have had nothing more in 
view than to eſtabliſh what was conſiſtent with 
the truth, and they looked upon all others as 
abſurd and unneceſſary. 

The thirty-fifth article eſtabliſhes the doctrine 
that the homilies were to be read. But as theſe 
venerable diſcourſes. are but little known in the 
the prefent age, we ſhall take ſome notice of 
them. 

The ignorance of many of the clergy, and 
the unſettled ſtate of the church at the time of 
the reformation, induced many of the greateſt 
men at that time, to draw up a ſet of diſcourſes, 
in the form of ſermons, on the principal points 
of the Chriſtian religion. One of thoſe were to 
be read every Sunday in the pariſh churches, till 
ſuch time as the clergy could learn to compoſe 
ſermons for themſelves. This was of great ſer- 
vice to the cauſe of truth at the time of the 
reformation, for theſe homelies, having been 
drawn up very judiciouſly By men of a 
an 
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and piety, they prevented the people from re- 
lapſing into Popery, and eſtabliſhed the principles 
of religion on their minds. 

The thirty-ſixth article aſſerts, the neceſſity 
and utility of epiſcopial ordination. This ſenti- 
ment is founded on a notion that there had always 
been in the church a regular ſucceſſion of clergy, 
from the days of the apoſtles; ſome great di- 
vines, however, were at that time of a different 
opinion, particularly Jewel, brſhop of Saliſbury, 
and Grindal, afterwards archbiſhopof Canterbury. 
Many of the inferior clergy contended that it 
was ſufficient for preſbyters to ordain preſbyters ; 
and as theſe pretended to promote a purer refor- 
mation than had hitherto taken place in the 
church, they were called in deriſion Puritans. 
This article is not ſo much diſapproved of by the 
Diſſenters as ſome are apt to imagine, for they 
allow the validity of Engliſh ordinations, altho' 
they do not conſider it neceſſary to impoſe 
them. 

The thirty-ſeventh article eſtabliſhes the ſupre- 
macy of the civil magiſtrate in all things, and 
over all perſons, whether civil or eccleſiaſtical, 
and this has occaſioned much contention. It is 
certain, however, it was in ſome meaſure ne- 
ceſſary at the reformation, | becauſe the clergy had 
been long accuſtomed to call the pope their head. 
Some princes, indeed, made a bad uſe of this 
act, by turning out biſhops whenever they pleaſed; 
but nothing of that ſort has happened for a con- 
ſiderable time. Indeed, it lodges a valt power in 
the crown, but while that power is not abuſed, 
we ought not to complain. All the power 
granted in this article to the king over the clergy 
is of a civil nature, for he is not permitted to ad- 
miniſter divine ordinances, but merely to pre- 
ſerve the external peace of the church, and pre- 
vent factious clergymen from diſturbing govern- 
ment. 


The thirty-eighth article is levelled againſt the | 


German Anabaptiſts, who ſprung up at that time, 
many of whom, as we have already mentioned, came 
over to England. Theſe people aſſerted, that all 
Chriſtians ſhould have their goods in common, 
and that none ſhould be richer than the others, 
This was owing to a miſtaken notion concerning 
the firſt Chriſtians in Jeruſalem. This was never 
enjoyed by the Apoſtles, for Annanias and Sa- 
phira were told by Peter, that they might have 
kept their eſtate to themſelves. It is ſaid, we 
acknowledge, that they had all things in common; 
but it is no where ſaid they were commanded to 
have them ſo. 

The Chriſtians-at Jeruſalem were warmed with 
the love of the truth; they loved each other; 
they had but a verv precarious title to their poſſeſ- 
ſions, while they were hated by the Jews and per- 
ſecuted by the Romans. The afflictions of many 
of their brethren were great ; the Jews conſidered 
them as blaſphemers, and the Romans treated 
them as rebels. It was, therefore, neceſſary that 
they ſhould aſſiſt each other; but when the cauſe 
was removed, the effe& naturally ceaſed. We 
have a ſtrong proof of this in ſeveral of the 
apoſtolical epiſtles, where the rich are exhort- 
ed to be charitable to the poor; and had there 
been an equality of property, there would have 
been no need of this exhortation. 

The thirty-ninth and laſt article, relates to a 
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Chriſtian man's oath, This artic] 
does not expreſsly ſay ſo, 
been levelled againſt the Anabaptiſts ; who, n 
conſidering properly the meaning of our Lord's 
words, *©* Swear not at all,” declared that U 
oaths were, in their own nature, ſinful ; wheres 
all that Chriſt had in view was to put an E 
two things, which were then much encouraged 55 
the Phariſees: Firſt, the frequency of ſwearin 
in common converſation, when there was no ne. 
ceſſity for it; and, ſecondly, ſwearing by heaven 
by the temple, the altar, the ſacrifice, and ſuch 
other things as were not objects of divine worſhi 
The apoſtle, in writing to the Hebrews, explais 
every doubt concerning this point. God ſwore b 
himſelf, becauſe he could ſwear by none 3 
that was, that the Meſſiah ſhould be prieſt * 
ever after the order of Melchizedeck. And the 
ſame apoſtle adds, that an oath is neceſſary to put 
an end to controverſies among men. If it was 
not for the ſolemnity of an. oath, there would be 
an end of civil ſociety; for ſuch is the ſtate of 
human nature, that alchough men may ſometimes 
perjure themſelves, yet there is generally a dread 
on their minds, when they go into a court of juſ- 
tice to ſwear, 

Such are the articles of religion in the church 
of England, and when we conſider all the cir- 
cumſtances attending the framing of them, we 
are really led to admire them. Let us but reflect, 
that the authors of them had been brought up in 
Popiſh ſuperſtition; were proſcribed and perſecuted 
by queen Mary; obliged to take ſhelcer in foreign 
countries, where they met with men of different 
ſentiments. And yet theſe men returned and 
compiled a ſyſtem of divinity as little liable to 
exceptions, if not leſs fo, than any other ſyſtems 
framed by different Proteſtant churches. In pe- 
ruſing the articles it appears, that in all thoſe 
points which have been matter of diſpute, and oc- 
caſioned much controverſy, the Engliſh reformers 
have conducted themſelves with the greateſt mo- 
deration. If a few expreſſions may happen to ap- 
pear ambiguous, even the ambiguity gives peace 
of mind to the ſubſcriber, becauſe in conſe- 
quence thereof, he can put what ſenſe he pleaſes 
upon them. The church of England allows of no 
infallibility in human beings, and therefore as her 
fundamental articles were written by men, ſo if 
any ſentiment ſhould diſpleaſe the perſon who 
comes to ſubſcribe them, he is at liberty to refrain, 
ſo as he gives up all pretenſions to the temporal 
emoluments annexed to the ſubſcription. 

The next thing in order is the worſhip uſed in 
the church of England, and here we ſhall firſt 
take notice of the Liturgy, or Common Prayer 
in general, and then proceed to conſider its dif- 
ferent parts, omitting only the Catechiſm, as 
that has been fully explained in our account of 
the articles. For all catechiſms are no more than 
articles of religion, or public confeſſions of 
faith, drawn up in a plain eaſy manner, for the 
uſe of youth to be learned at ſchool. 

Before the reformation, the Liturgy was only 
in Latin, being a collection of prayers made up 
partly of ſome antient forms uſed in the Primitive 
church, and partly of ſome others of a later ori- 
ginal, accommodated to the Romiſh religion, at 
that time the religion of England. But, when 
the nation in king Henry VIIIth's time, was dif- 
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ofed to a reformation, it was thought neceſſary 
both to have the ſervice in the Engliſh or vulgar 
tongue, and to correct and amend the Liturgy, by 
urging it of thoſe groſs corruptions which had 
gradually crept into it. ; ; | 
And, ſet the convocation appointed a com- 
mittee, A. D. 1537, to compoſe a book, which 
was entitled, The Godly and Pious Inſtitution of 
a Chriſtian Man, containing a declaration of the 
Lord's Prayer, the Ave Maria, the Creed, the 
Ten Commandments, and the Seven Sacraments, 
&c. This book was again publiſhed in 1540, 
with corrections and alterations, under the title 
of, A Neceſſary Doctrine and Erudition for any 
Chriſtian Man. In the ſame year, a committee 
of biſhops and other divines was appointed by 
king Henry VIII. to reform the rituals and 
offices of the church ; and the next year the king 
and clergy ordered the prayers for proceſſions 
and litanies to be put into Engliſh, and to be 
publicly uſed. Afterwards, in 1545, came out 
the king's Primer, containing the whole Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer in Engliſh, not very 
different from what is in our preſent book of 
Common Prayer. Thus far the reformation of our 
Liturgy was carried in the 17 4 of Henry VIII. 
In the year 1548, the firſt of king Edward VI. 
the convocation unanimouſly declared, that the 
communion ought to be adminiſtered in both 
kinds: whereupon an act of parliament was 
made, ordering it to be adminiſtered. Then a 
committee of biſhops, and other learned divines, 
was appointed, to compoſe an uniform order of 
communion, according to the rules of ſcripture, 
and the uſe of the primitive church. The com- 
mittee accordingly met in Windſor- caſtle, and 
drew up ſuch a form. This made way for a 
new commiſſion, impowering the ſame perſons 
to finiſh the whole Liturgy, by drawing up pub- 
lic offices for Sundays and holy-days, for bap- 
tiſm, confirmation, matrimony, burial, and other 
ſpecial occaſions. 


The committee, appointed to compoſe this Li- 
turgy, were : 


1. Thomas Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canter- 

bury. 

. 1 Goodrick, biſhop of Ely. 

. Henry Holbeck, biſhop of Lincoln. 

. George Day, biſhop of Chicheſter. 

John Skip, biſhop of Hereford. 

„Thomas Thirlby, biſhop of Weſtminſter. 

. Nicholas Ridley, biſhop of Rocheſter, and 

afterwards of London. 

„Dr. William May, dean of St. Paul's. 

. Dr. John Taylor, afterwards biſhop of Lin- 

coln, 

10. Dr. Simon Haynes, dean of Exeter, and 
maſter of Queen's Coll. Camb. : 

11. Dr. John Redman, dean of Weſtminſter, 
and maſter of Trin. Coll. Camb. | 
12. Dr. Richard Cox, dean of Chriſt's Church, 

Oxon. | 
13. Mr. Thomas Robinſon, archdeacon of 
Leiceſter, | 
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Our excellent Liturgy, thus compiled, was re- 
viſed and approved by the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
and clergy of both the provinces of Canterbury 
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and York, and then confirmed by the king and 
three eſtates in parliament, A. D. 1549. 

But, about the end of the year 15 50, excep- 
tions were taken againſt ſome parts of this book, 
which were thought to ſavour too much of ſu- 
perſtition. Archbiſhop Cranmer therefore pro- 
poſed a new review, and, to this end, called in 
the aſſiſtance of Martin Bucer and Peter Mar- 
tyr, two foreigners, whom he had invited over 
from the troubles in Germany. Theſe, not un- 
derſtanding the Engliſh tongue, were furniſhed 
with Latin tranſlations of the Liturgy. The 
principal alterations, occaſioned by this ſecond 
review, were; the addition of the Sentences, 
Exhortation, Confeflion, and Abſolution, at the 
beginning of the morning and evening ſervices, 
which, in the firſt Common Prayer book, began 
with the Lord's Prayer; the addition of the 
Commandments at the beginning of the com- 
munion office; the removing of ſome rites and 


ceremonies retained in the former book, ſuch as 


the uſe of oil in confirmation; the unction of 
the ſick, prayers for departed ſouls, the invoca- 
tion of the holy ghoſt at the conſecration of the 
euchariſt, and the prayer of oblation that uſed 
to follow it; the omitting the rubric, that or- 
dered water to be mixed with the wine; with 
ſeveral other leſs material variations: The ha- 
bits likewiſe, which were preſcribed in the former 
book, were in this laid aſide; and laſtly, a ru- 
bric was added at the end of the communion of- 
fice, to explain the reaſon of kneeling at the ſa- 
crament. The liturgy, thus reviſed and altered, 
was again confirmed by parliament, A. D. 1551, 
with this declaration, that the alterations made 
in it proceeded from curioſity rather than an 
worthy cauſe. But both this, and the former 
act in 1548, were repealed in the firſt year of 
queen Mary, as injurious to the Romiſh religion, 
which ſhe was reſolved to reſtore. 

Upon the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, the 
act of repeal was ſet aſide, and ſeveral learned 


divines appointed to make another review of king 
Edward's Liturgies. 


Theſe (according to Cambden and Strype) were: 


1, Dr. Matthew Parker, afterwards archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, | 

2. Dr. Richard Cox, afterwards biſhop of 
Ely. 

3. Dr. May. 

4. Dr. Bill. 

5. Dr. James 
Durham. 

6. Sir Thomas Smith. 

7. Mr. David Whitehead. 

8. Mr. Edmund Grindal, afterwards archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury. 

9. Dr. Edwyn Sandys, afterwards archbiſhop 
of York. | 

10. Mr. Edmund Gueſt, afterwards biſhop of 
Rocheſter. 


It was debated at firſt, which of the two books 
of king Edward ſhould be received. At length 
the ſecond was pitched upon, and confirmed by 
parliament, which commanded it to be uſed, 
« With one alteration or addition of certain 
leſſons to be uſed on * Sunday in the year, 


and 


Pilkington, afterwards biſhop of 


and the form of the Litany altered and corrected, 
and two ſentences added in the delivery of the 
ſacrament to the communicants, and none other, 


or otherwiſe,” 


The alteration in the Litany here mentioned 
was the leaving out the deprecation, from the 
tyranny of the biſhop of Rome, and all his de- 
teſtable enormities, and adding theſe words to 
the petition for the ſovereign, © Strengthen in 
the true worſhipping of thee, in righteouſneſs 
and holineſs of life.” The two ſentences, added 
in the delivery of the ſacrament, were; The 
body of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, &c. and the 
blood of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, &c.“ which 
were taken out of king Edward's firſt book ; 
whereas, in the ſecond book, theſe ſentences 
were left out, and in the room of them were 
uſed, © Take, eat, or drink this,” with what 
follows; but now, in queen Elizabeth's book, 
both theſe forms were united. 

There are ſome other variations in this book 
from the ſecond of king Edward. The firſt ru- 
bric, concerning the ſituation of the chancel, 
and the proper place for reading divine ſervice, 
was altered ; the habits, enjoined by the firſt 
book of king Edward, and forbid by the ſecond, 
were now rd ; at the end of the Litany was 
added a prayer for the ſovereign, and another 
for the clergy. Laſtly, the rubric, that was 
added at the end of the communtion-office, in 
king Edward's ſecond book, againſt our Saviour's 
corporeal preſence in the ſacrament, was left out 
in this. This was done, that the aforeſaid no- 
tion might remain as a ſpeculative opinion, not 
determined; it being the queen's deſign to 
unite the nation, as near as poſlible, in one 


faith. : 
In this ſtate the Liturgy continued, without 


farther alteration, till the firſt year of king 


James I. when a conference was held at Hamp- 
ton Court, between that prince, with archbiſhop 
Whitgift, and other biſhops and divines, on the 
one ae, and Dr. Reynolds, with ſome other 
Puritans, on the other : the reſult of which was, 
the adding ſome forms of thankſgiving at the end 
of the Litany, and an addition to the catechiſm 
in relation to the ſacraments. Likewiſe, in the 
rubric at the beginning of the office for private 
baptiſm, the words Lawful Miniſter were inſerted, 
to prevent midwives and laymen from preſum- 
ing to baptize ; with one or two more ſmall al- 
terations. Ss 
But, immediately after the reſtoration, kin 

Charles II. at the requeſt of ſeveral of the Pref” 
byterian miniſters, iſſued out a commiſſion for a 
a new review of the Liturgy, impowering twelve 
of the biſhops, and twelve Preſbyterian divines 
to make ſuch reaſonable and neceſſary alterations 
as they ſhould jointly agree upon. Nine coadju- 
tors were added on each ſide, to ſupply the place 
of any of the twelve principals, who ſhould 
happen to be abſent. Their names are theſe. 


On the Epiſcopalian ſide. 
Principals. 


1. Dr. Frewen, archbiſhop of Vork. 
2. Dr. Shelden, biſhop of London. 
3. Dr. Couſingy biſhop of Durham. 


-- 
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| ditions of men, and the general thankſgiving, 


4. Dr. Warner, biſhop of Rocheſt 

5. Dr. King, biſhop of Chicheſter. 
6. Dr. Henchman, biſhop of Saliſbury 
7. Dr. Morley, biſhop of Worceſter.” 
8. Dr. Sanderſon, biſhop of Lincoln. 
9. Dr. Laney, biſhop of Peterborough 
10. Dr. Walton, biſhop of Cheſter.” © 
11. Dr. Stern, biſhop of Carliſle. 

12. Dr, Gauden, biſhop of Exeter, 


Coadjutors. 


Dr. Earles, dean of Weſtmi 
Dr. Heylin. mes 
Dr, Hackitt. 

Dr. Barwick. 

Dr. Gunning. 

Dr. Pearſon. 

Dr. Pierce. 

Dr. Sparrow. 


Dr. T horndike. 


S DnD e 


On the Preſbyterian fide. 
Principals, 


Dr. Reynolds. 
Dr. Tuckney, 
Dr. Conant. 
Dr. Spurſtow. 
Dr. Wallis. 
Dr. Manton. 
Dr. Calamy. 
Mr. Baxter. 

. Mr. Jackſon. 
10. Mr. Caſe. 
I1. Mr. Clark. 
12. Mr. Newcomen. 


S n ny 


Coadjutors. 


. Dr. Horton. 

. Dr. Jacob. 

Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Rawlinſors 
Mr. Cooper. 

Dr. Lightfoot. 
Dr. Collins. 

Dr. Woodbridge, 
Mr. Drake. 


n er 


Theſe commiſſioners had ſeveral meetings at 
the Savoy, but to very little purpoſe; the Preſ- 
byterians reviving all the old ſcruples of the 
Puritans againſt the Liturgy, and adding ſeveral 
new ones of their own. Baxter had the aſſurance 
to affirm, that our Liturgy was too bad to be 
mended, and confidently pretended to compoſe 
a new one, which he thought proper to offer 
to the biſhops. Upon this the conference broke 
up, without any thing being done, except that 
ſome particular alterations were propoſed by the 
epiſcopial divines ; which, the May following, 
were conſidered and agreed to by the whole 
clergy in convocation. The principal of theſe 
alterations were, that ſeveral leſſons in the Ka- 
lendar were changed for others more pro- 
per for the days; the prayers for particular occa- 
lions were disjoined from the Litany, and the 
two prayers to be uſed in the Ember-Weeks, 
the prayer for the parliament, that for all con- 


Were 
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were added. Several of the collects were al- 
tered; the epiſtles and goſpels were taken out of 
the laſt tranſlation of the bible, being read before, 
according to the old tranſlation. The office for 
baptiſm of thoſe of riper years, and the forms 
of prayer uſed at ſea, were added. In a word, 
the whole Liturgy was then brought to the ſtate 
in which it now ſtands, and was unanimouſly 
ſubſcribed by both houſes of convocation of both 
provinces, On Friday, Dec. 20, 1661, And 
being brought to the houſe of lords the March 
following, both houſes very readily PAD an act 
for its eſtabliſhment ; and the earl of Clarendon, 
then lord Chancellor, was ordered to return the 
thanks of the lords to the biſhops and clergy, 
for their care and induſtry ſhewn in the review of 


it. 

We ſhall ſubjoin Dr. Comber's character of 
the Liturgy of the Church of England. No 
church was ever bleſſed with ſo comprehenſive, 
ſo exact, and ſo inoffenſive a Liturgy, as ours; 
which is ſo judiciouſly contrived, that the wiſeſt 
may exerciſe at once their knowledge and devo- 
tion, and yet ſo plain, that the moſt ignorant 
may pray with underſtanding ; ſo full, that no- 
thing is omitted, which ought to be aſked in 
public; and ſo particular, that it compriſeth 
moſt things, which we would aſk in private ; and 
yet ſo ſhort, as not to tire any that have true de- 
votion. Its doctrine is pure and primitive; its 
ceremonies ſo few and innocent, that moſt of 
the Chriſtian world agree in them; its method is 
exact and natural ; its language ſignificant and 
perſpicuous, molt of the words and phraſes be- 
ing taken out of the holy ſcripture, and the reſt 
are the expreſſions of the firft and pureſt ages. 
And, in the opinion of the moſt impartial and 
excellent Grotius, who was no member of, nor 
had any obligation to this church, the Engliſh 
Liturgy comes ſo near the primitive pattern, 
that none of the reformed churches can compare 
with it.“ 1 

Again he ſays; “ In the prayers a ſcholar 
can diſcern cloſe logic, pleaſing rhetoric, pure 
divinity, and the very marrow of the antient 
doctrine and diſcipline; and yet all made fo 
familiar, that the unlearned may ſafely ſay, 
Amen.” 

As in the antient church the reader always 
ſpoke a few words to the people before he began 
the ſervice, ſo in the church of England, one 
verſe of the ſacred ſcripture is repeated. There 
1s ſomething praiſe worthy in beginning divine 
worſhip with ſome part of ſacred ſcripture, 
becaule it is giving preference to inſpiration above 
every thing human. It is really beſtowing ho- 
nour on God, and it is well known, that the ſen- 
tences are moſt judiciouſly collected. They all 
intimate ſomething leading to the confeſſion of 
ſins; and theſe are followed by the exhortation. 
The confeſſion that follows is expreſſed in very 
ſtriking language, and ſuch as is eaſy to be re- 
tained in the memory. 

It has been much controverted by ſeveral other 
Proteſtants, whether a miniſter ſhould pro- 
nounce the abſolution ? But if any perſon reads 
this form, he will find it is no more than a decla- 
ration that God will pardon. ſincere penitents. 
It ſuppoſes, that thoſe who have on their knees 
confeſſed their ſins; are contrite and penitent, 
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which gives them encouragement to hope fot 
mercy, | | 

It has been objected, that the Lord's Prayet 
is two frequently repeated, ſo as to make it 
like a charm; but with reſpect to the contro- 
verſy, we ſhall not meddle with it, leaving every 
man at liberty to judge for himſelf, And here 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that every miniſter in 
the church of England, may pray extempore 
before ſermon, if he pleaſes, only it is reckoned 


neceſſary to conclude it with the Lord's Prayer. 
If this was more attended to, it would remove 
many objections that are conſtantly made againſt 
formality and repetition. The marquis of Ha- 
lifax, who ſerved four ſovereigns in the higheſt de- 
partments of the ſtate, recommended this practice; 
and he uſed to ſay, that when he knew a mini- 
ſter's life to be pious, and heard him pour out 
the effuſions of his heart before ſermon in extem- 
porary prayer, it always affected him, and made 
a laſting impreſſion on his mind, by charming 
him with the love of religion. | 

The Arians and Socinians make ſtrong objec- 
tions to the greateſt part of the Common prayer, 
becauſe 1t every where aſſerts the unity of the 
three perſons in the ever bleſſed trinity; but 
theſe objections have been ably anſwered by many 
eminent divines, and alſo by laymen. 

Another objection was made to the Litany by 
the Preſbyterians at the Savoy conference, par- 
ticularly theſe words, © From fornication and 
ce all other deadly ſins, &c.” Now by deadly 
ſin has been generally underſtood the Popiſh 
doctrine of mortal ſin, but ſurely the compilers 
of the Liturgy never meant ſo: This will appear 
the more probable, when we conſider that for- 
nication is here called a deadly ſin; for what man 
will aſſert that ſin to be unpardonable ? All that 
ſeems to be meant is, that as fornication is 4 
breach of an abſolute precept, ſo it is dangerous 
in any perſon to commit it as well as other ſing 
of a ſimilar nature. But we think this need nor 
be enlarged on ; we ſhall only add that it has 
been objected, that ſome of the collects have 
been taken out of the Romiſh maſs book, If it 
is allowed that the collects are good, then the 
objection falls to the ground; for it might, with 
equal propriety, be objected, that we ſhould not 
be called Chriſtians, becauſe the Papiſts call 
themſelves by that name; and ſo on in thouſands 
of other inſtances. Let us keep all they have 
good among them; and let what is uſeleſs be 
retained by themſelves. Reformation may be car- 
ried too far at ſome particular periods. Probably, 
the firſt reformers thought ſo, and therefore they 
left theſe things for a more favourable opportu- 
nity. As for Litanies, we ſhall here obſerve 
what many learned men have ſaid of them. 

In the Chriſtian ſenſe of the word, a Litany 
is a ſolemn form of ſupplication to God. Eu- 
ſebius, ſpeaking of Conſtantine's cuſtom of mak- 
ing his ſolemn addreſſes to God in his tent, ſays, 
he endeavoured to render God propitious to him 
by his ſupplications and Litanies. And Arca- 
dius, in one of his laws againſt heretics, forbids 
them to hold profane aſſemblies in the city, 
either by night or by day, to make their Litany. 
At that time, the public prayers, hymns, and 
plalmody, were all compriſed under the general 


name of Litany. Afterwards, the word came to 
ſignify 
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ſignify a peculiar ſort of prayers uſed in the | 


| 
I 


church; 2 the original of which learned 
men are not agreed. 

At firſt, the uſe of Litanies was not fixed to 
any ſtated time, but they were employed only as 


exigencies required. They were obſerved, in imi- 


tion of the Ninevites, with ardent ſupplications 
and faſtings, to avert the threatening judgements 
of fire, earthquakes, inundations, or hoſtile in- 
valions. The days, on which they were uſed, 
were called Rogation-days. Several of theſe 
days were appointed by the canons of different 
councils, till the ſeventeenth council of Toledo 
decreed that Litanies ſhould be uſed in every 
month throughout the year. And ſo, by degrees, 
theſe ſolemn ſupplications came to be uſed 
weekly, on Wedneſdays and Fridays, the antient 
ſtationary days in all churches. 

As to the form in which Litanies are made, 

namely, in ſhort petitions by the prieſt, with re- 
ſponſes by the people, St. Chryſoſt 
cuſtom from the primitive ages, when the prieſt 
began, and uttered by the ſpirit, ſome things fit 
to be prayed for, and the people joined the in- 
terceſſions, ſaying, © We beſeech thee to hear 
ce us, good Lord,” When the miraculous gifts 
of the ſpirit began to ceaſe, they wrote down ſe- 
weral of theſe = which were the original of 
our modern Litanies. St. Ambroſe has left us 
one, agreeing in many things with that of our 
own church. 

About the year 400, Litanies began to be 
uſed in proceſſions, the people walking barefoot, 
and repeating them with great devotion, It is 
pretended, ſeveral countries were delivered from 
great calamities by this means. About the year 
600, Gregory the Great, out of all the Litanies 
extant, compoſed the famous ſeven-fold Litany, 
by which Rome, it is ſaid, was delivered from a 
grievous mortality. This has been a pattern to 
all the weſtern churches ſince ; to which ours of 
the church of England comes nearer than that of 
the Roman Miſſal, in which later popes have in- 
ſerted the invocation of ſaints, which our re- 
formers juſtly expunged. Theſe proceſſional 
Litanies having occaſioned much ſcandal, it was 
decreed, that the Litanies for the future ſhould 
only be uſed within the walls of the church. 

The days, appointed by the 15th canon of our 
church, for uſing the Litany, are Wedneſdays 
and Fridays, the antient faſting days of the pri- 
mitive church ; to which, by the rubric, Sundays 
are added, as being the days of the greateſt aſ- 
ſembly for divine ſervice. Before the laſt review 
of the common prayer, the Litany was a diſtinct 
ſervice by iclell, and uſed ſome time after the 
morning prayer was over. At preſent it is made 
one office with the morning ſervice, being or- 
dered to be read after the third collect for grace, 
inſtead of the interceſſional prayers in the daily 
ſervice. 

By the fifteenth canon, whenever the Litany 
is read, every houſholder dwelling within half a 


mile of the church, is to come, or ſend one at 


leaſt of his houſhold, to join with the miniſter 
in prayers. ; 
There is one great advantage to Chriſtians in 
the worſhip uſed by the church of England, and 
that is the reading of the pſalms and leſſons, and 
it is ſurpriſing that this ſhould not take place in 


om derives the 
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all Proteſtant churches. The advantage is not 
only to thoſe who cannot read, but it reſreſhes 
the memories of the beſt ſcholars whatever 
Nay, it has been aſſerted, that were the ſcriptures 
not read in our churches, we would become in a 


' ſhort time ſuch barbarians as our anceſtors were 


two thouſand years ago. But let us here conſider 
the practice of the antient church on this head, 
and then take notice of our own, that the reader 


| may make the compariſon. 
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In the antient church, the reading the ſcrip- 
tures was one part of the ſervice of the cate- 
chumens, at which all forts of perſons were al- 
lowcd to be preſent for inſtruction. The leſſons 
were always two at leaſt, and ſometimes three or 
four. The author of the conſtitutions ſpeaks of 
four leſſons, two out of Moſes and the prophets 
and two out of the goſpels and epiſtles. The 
church of Rome ſeems to have been a little ſin- 
gular in this matter: for, till the time of pope 
Celeſtine, about four hundred years after Chriſt, 
they read no leſſons out of the Old Teſtament, 
but only out of the New; whereas in all other 
churches, they read leſſons out of both. 

The method of reading the ſcriptures ſeems 
always to have been governed by ſome rule, tho' 
this might vary in different churches. St. Au- 
ſtin tells us, there were ſome leſſons ſo fixed and 
appropriated to certain times and ſeaſons, that 
no others might be read in their ſtead. He par- 
ticularly inſtances in the feſtival of Eaſter, when 
for four days ſucceſſively the hiſtory of Chriſt's 
reſurrection was read out of the four goſpels. In 
like manner, on all other feſtivals, they read 
thoſe parts of ſcripture, which related to tlie par- 
ticular feſtival. 

Particular books of ſcripture had their parti- 
cular ſeaſons of the year, in which they were 
more eſpecially read. Thus the Acts of the 
Apoſtles was read immediately before the feaſt 
of Pentecoſt, and in Lent they uſually read the 
book of Geneſis. The book of Job and Jonah 
were both read in the Paſſion-week, and the pro- 
phet Hoſea was read on the Vigil of our Saviour's 
paſſion. Though we have no complete Lecti- 
onarium, or Kalendar of Leſſons extant, yet we 
are ſure their reading the ſcripture was ſome way 
methodized, and brought under rule. The firſt 
Kalendar of this kind is thought to be Hippo- 
lytus's Canon Paſchalis, which Scaliger and Go- 
thofred take to be a rule appointing Leſſons for 
the . feſtivals. But Bucherius, and others, give 
another account of it, which leaves the matter 
uncertain. There is a Lectionarium under the 
name of St. Jerom; but the beſt critics look 
upon it as counterfeit. Some time after, there 
were ſeveral books of this kind compoſed for 
the uſe of the French churches. It is obſerve- 
able, however, that the leſſons were ſometimes 
appointed by the biſhops. at diſcretion. Ferra- 
rius gives ſeveral inſtances of this practice out 
of St. Auſtin and Chryſologus. 

As to the perſons, whoſe office it was to read 
the leſſons, it is probable, that, during the two 
firſt centuries, they were the deacons, or in imi- 


tation of the Jewiſh church, ſuch as the biſhop 


or preſident for that time appointed. But, in 
the time of St. Cyprian, it was the peculiar of- 
fice of the readers, who were become an inferior 
order of the clergy. The reader, before he be- 

gan 


an to read, was uſed to ſay, Pax vobis, Peace 

e with you, which was the uſual form of ſaluta- 
tion at the entrance of the offices in the church. 
This cuſtom continued till the third council of 
Carthage made an order to the contrary, appoint- 
ing that it ſhould be ſaid by ſome other miniſter. 
St. Chryſoſtom mentions two other cuſtoms in- 
troductory to the reading and hearing the ſcrip- 
tures. The firſt is, the deacon's enjoining ſilence 
and attention before the reader began: The ſe- 
cond, the reader's beginning every leſſon with, 
Thus faith the Lord.” 

There is a diſtinction made by ſome between 
the longer and ſhorter leſſons, uſed in the an- 
tient church. The longer leſſons are ſaid to be 
uſed at the long nocturnal or Antelucan ſervice, 
and the ſhorter at the other canonical hours of 
prayer. But this diſtinction could have no place 
till the canonical hours were ſettled; which was 
not till the fourth or fifth century. It is pro- 
bable, theſe ſhorter leſſons were no other than 
the pſalms, or Antiphonal hymns collected out 
of the pſalms, for the ſervice of the ſeveral 
hours of devotion. | 

It is obſervable, that, in ſome churches, other 
books were allowed to be read by way of leſſons 
and inſtructions, beſides the canonical ſcriptures, 
ſuch as the Paſſions of the Martyrs on their pro- 

er feſtivals, the Homilies of the Fathers, the 
Eviltles and Tracts of pious men, and the Let- 
ters communicatory of one church to another, 
with other writings of the like nature. Euſebius 
tells us, the book called Hermes Paſtor was an- 
tiently read in the church. Dionyſus, biſhop of 
Corinth, ſays, they read Clemens Romanus's firſt 
epiſtle to the Corinthians, and another written 
by Soter, biſhop of Rome. Sozomen tells us, 
the Revelations of Peter were read once a year, 
on Good-Friday, in many of the churches of Pa- 
leſtine. Many other inſtances are to be met 
with in eccleſiaſtical authors. 

Our own church, in the choice of Leſſons, 
proceeds as follows. For the firſt leſſon on ordi- 
nary days, ſhe directs, to begin at the beginning 
of the year with Geneſis, and ſo to continue on, 
till all the books of the Old Teſtament are read 
over; only omitting the Chronicles (which are for 
the moſt part the ſame with the books of Samuel 
and Kings) and other particular chapters in other 
books, either for the ſame reaſon, or becauſe 
they contain genealogies, names of perſons, or 
places, or other matters leſs profitable for ordi- 

nary hearers. | | 
Ihe courſe of the firſt leſſons for Sundays is 
regulated after a different manner. From Ad- 
vent to Septuageſima Sunday, ſome particular 
chapters of Ifaiah are appointed to be read, be- 
cauſe that book contains the cleareſt prophecies 
concerning Chriſt. Upon Septuageſima Sunday 
Geneſis is begun, becauſe that book, which treats 
of the fall of man, and the ſevere judgement 
of God on the world for ſin, beſt ſuits with a 
time of penance and mortification. After Geneſis 
follow ſele& chapters out of the books of the 
Old Teſtament, as they lie in order ; obſerving 
that, on feſtival Sundays, ſuch as Eaſter, Whit- 
ſunday, &c. the particular hiſtory relating to the 
day is appointed to be read. On the feſtivals of 
the Saints called Saints-days, the church appoints 
Leſſons out of the moral books, ſuch as Proverbs, 
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Eccleſiaſtes, Eccleſiaſticus, and Wiſdom, as con- 
taining excellent precepts and inſtructions for the 
conduct of life. | 

As to the ſecog leſſons, the church obſerves 
the ſame -courſe both on Sundays and Week- 
days : reading the Goſpels and Acts of the 
Apoſtles in the morning, and the Epiſtles in the 
evening, in the ſame order they ſtand in the New- 
Teitament; excepting on ſaints-days and holi- 
days, when ſuch leſſons are appointed, as either 
explain the myſtery, relate the hiſtory, or apply 
the example to us. Thus, by the prudence of 
our church, the Old Teſtament is read over once, 
and the new thrice in the year, ſome particular 
parts of both, for particular reaſons, excepted. 
In treating of the whole public ſervice uſed 
in the church of England, we are under the ne- 
ceſlity of taking notice of all the objections com- 
monly made to it by all denominations of Chriſ- 
tians. This is the more neceſſary, becauſe, by 
taking theſe things in a proper point of view 
with candour, it may be the means of ſettling 
ſome of our unhappy controverſies, ' or at jeaſf 
making Proteſtants love each other as brethren: 

It 1s well known, that there are holy days or- 
dered to be obſerved in the church of England, 
yet they are not impoſed, being left wholly to 
people's own diſcretion. If any of theſe holy 
days have been uſed to a bad purpoſe, the (ault 
does not lay in them, but in the depravity of 
human nature. Did God become man for us, 
and muſt we become beaſts? An afternoon de- 
bauch will follow very ill after a forenoon's ſer- 
mon ; and therefore thoſe who keep days holy, 
ſhould keep them holy to the Lord. The firſt 
and moſt ſolemn of the times obſerved in the 
church of England is Lent. 

The word Lent, 1n the old Saxon language, 
ſignifies the Spring, and is therefore uſed to de- 
note this holy ſeaſon, which belongs to thar part 
of the year, it being obſerved by Chriſtians as a 
time of humiliation before Eaſter, the great feſti- 
val of our Saviour's reſurrection, 

The obſervation of this faſt is of very great 
antiquity in the Chriſtian church. The Latins 
call it Quadrageſima, which word denotes the 
number forty; whence this faſt was called Qua- 
drageſimal, but whether from its being a faſt of 
forty days, or only forty hours, is matter of diſ- 
pute among the learned. They of the Romiſh 
church, and ſome of the Proteſtant communion, 
maintain, that it was always a faſt of forty days, 
and, as ſuch, of apoſtolical inſtitution. Others 
think it was only of eccleſiaſtical inſtitution, and 
it was variouſly obſerved in different churches, 
and grew by degrees from a faſt of forty hours 
to a faſt of forty days. This latter is the ſenti- 
ment of Morton, biſhop Taylor, du Moulin, 
Daille, and others. 

The church ſeems to have limitted the term of 
faſting to forty days, in regard either to the 
forty days, in which God drowned the world; 
or to the forty days, in which the children of Iſ- 
rael did penance in the wilderneſs; or to the 
forty ſtripes, wherewith malefactors were to be 
corrected ; or, becauſe Moſes faſted this number 
of days, as did Elias the ſame ſpace of time; or, 
becauſe the Ninevites were allowed preciſely as 
many days for repentance ; or, laſtly, and moſt 
probably, becauſe our bleſſcd Saviour him- 
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telt, when he was pleaſed to faſt, obſerved the 


ſame length of time. For ſome, or all, of theſe 
reaſons, the church uſed this number of days, as 
the common ſolemn number belonging to extra- 
ordinary humiliation. 

As to the original of this Quadrageſimal Faſt, 
learned men are inclined to believe, it was not 
inſtituted by the apoſtles, at leaſt not as any ne- 
ceſſary rule obliging all men to faſt forty days ; 
and that for the Dllowing reaſons: Firſt, becauſe 
there is ſome probability, that at firſt it was only 
a faſt of forty hours, or the time that our Saviour 
lay in the grave, that is, the Friday and Saturday 
before Eaſter. This appears from Tertullian 
and Irenzus, who ſpeak of Chriſtians obſerving 
thoſe days, in which the bridegroom was taken 
from them, agreeable to thoſe words of our Sa- 
viour ; © The days will come that the bride- 
groom ſhall be taken from them, and then ſhall 
they faſt.” However, it muſt be confeſſed, 
theſe authors ſpeak of more days than two as 
obſerved in many churches, only with this dif- 
ference, that the firſt were obſerved as more ne- 
ceſſary, being founded on the words of Chriſt 
himſelf, and the others were at the church's free 
liberty and choice, as being purely of eccleſiaſti- 
cal inſtitution. 

Secondly, Becauſe, if this faſt was of apoſto- 
lical inſtitution, it is ſcarce accountable how ſuch 
a great variety in point of time ſhould immedi- 
ately happen in the obſervation of it; ſome 
churches keeping it only three weeks, ſome ſix, 
ſome ſeven, and yet none of them hitting upon 
the preciſe number of forty days. Ir is obſerva- 
ble however, that they all agreed in calling this 
faſt . P N and aſſigned different reaſons 
for this apellation. 

Lent conſiſted not of above thirty- ſix faſting- 
days in any church; for though ſome churches 
kept it ſix weeks, which make forty-two days, 
yet all Sundays were excepted out of the faſt; 
and then, ſix days being ſubducted, there re- 
mained but thirty-ſix days of faſting. Who firſt 
added Aſhwedneſday, and the other three days 
to the beginning of Lent, in the Roman church 
to make them completely forty, is not agreed 
among their own writers. Some ſay, it was the 
work of Gregory the Great ; but others aſcribe 
ir to Gregory II. who lived about an hundred 
years after, in the beginning of the VIIIth cen- 
tury. 

The general deſign of this inſtitution is thus 
ſet forth by St. Chryſoſtom : Why do we faſt 
theſe forty days? Many heretofore were uſed to 
come to the communion indevoutly and inconſi- 
derately, eſpecially at this time, when Chriſt firſt 

ave it to his diſciples. Therefore our forefathers, 
conſidering the miſchiefs ariſing from ſuch care- 
leſs approaches, meeting together, appointed 
forty days for faſting and prayer, and hearing of 


. ſermons, and for holy aſſemblies ; that all men, 


in theſe days, being carefully purified by 
prayer and almſdeeds, and faſting, and watch- 


ing, and tears, and confeſſion of fins, and 


other the like exerciſes, might come according to 


their capacity, with a pure conſcience, to the 


holy table.” 
But if we enquire more particularly into the 


reaſons of inſtituting the Lent-faſt, we ſhall find 


thera to be theſe following. Firſt, The apoſtles 


ſorrow for the loſs of their maſter. i 

ſon, the antients obſerved thoſe 25 * | 
which our Saviour lay in the grave, with the 
greateſt ſtrictneſs. Secondly, the declenſion of 
Chriſtian piety from its firſt and primitive fervour 

Thirdly, that the catechumens might pre 2 
themſelves for baptiſm, and the penitents b. 
ſolution; Eaſter being one of the ſettled times 
of baptizing the catechumens, and abſolving the 
penitents. ; 

This ſolemn ſeaſon of faſting was uni 
obſerved by all Chriſtians, 8 with N oa. 
liberty, and a juſt allowance for mens infirmities; 
and this was in a great meaſure left to their own 
diſcretion. If men were in health, and able to 
bear it, the rule and cuſtom was for them to ob- 
ſerve it. On the other hand, bodily infirmity 
and weakneſs were always admitted as a juſt apo- 
logy for their non- obſervance of it. 

The manner of obſerving Lent, among thoſe 
who were piouſly diſpoſed to obſerve it, was to 
abſtain from all food till evening. Whence it is 
natural to conclude, that the pretence of keeping 
Lent only by a change of diet from fleſh to fiſh, 
is but a mock faſt, and an innovation utterly 
unknown to the antients, whoſe Lent faſt was a 
ſtrict and rigorous abſtinence from all food till the 
evening. Their refreſhment was only a fu pper, and 
then it was indifferent whether it was fleſh, or any 
other food, provided it was uſed with ſobriety and 
moderation. But there was no general rule about 
this matter, as appears from the ſtory, which 
Sozomen tells of Spiridion, biſhop of Trimithus 
in Cyprus; that a ſtranger once happening to 
call upon him in Lent, he, having nothing in 
his houſe but a piece of pork, ordered that to be 
dreſſed and ſet before him; but the ſtranger re- 
fuſing to eat fleſh, ſaying he was a Chriſtian, 
Spiridion replied, for that very reaſon thou 
oughteſt not to refuſe it; for the word of God 
has pronounced all things clean to them that are 
clean. 

Lent was thought the proper ſeaſon for exer- 
ciſing more abundantly all forts of charity. 
Thus what they ſpared from their own bodies, 
by abridging them of a meal, was uſually given 
to the poor. They likewiſe employed their va- 
cant hours in viſiting the ſick and impriſoned, 
in entertaining ſtrangers, and reconciling differ- 
ences. The imperial laws forbad all proſecution 
of men in criminal actions, which might bring 
them to corporal puniſhment and torture, during 
this whole ſeaſon, Lent was a time of more than 
ordinary ſtrictneſs and deyotion ; and therefore, 
in many of the great churches, they had religi- 
ous aſſemblies for prayer and preaching every 
day. They had alſo frequent communions at 
this time, at leaſt on every ſabbath or Lord's 
day. All public games and ſtage-plays were pro- 
hibited ar this ſeaſon; as alſo the celebration of 
all feſtivals, birth-days and marriages, as unſuit- 
able to the preſent occaſion. 

Theſe were the common rules obſerved in 
keeping the Lent faſt, when it was come to the 
length of forty days. But there was one week, 
called the Hebdomas magna; or the great week 
before Eaſter, which they obſerved with a greater 
ſtrictneſs and ſolemnity than all the reſt. This is 
uſually called the Paſſion-week, becauſe it was 


—— 


the week in which our Saviour ſuffered. 
The 


— 


The Chriſtians of the Greek church obſerve 
four Lents. The firſt commences on the fifteenth 
of November, or forty days before Chriſtmas. 
The ſecond is our Lent, which immediately 

recedes Eaſter. The third begins the week 
after Whitſunday, and continues till the feſtival 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. The number of days 
therefore comprized in this Lent is not ſettled 
and determined, for they are more or leſs ac- 
cording as Whitſunday falls ſooner or later. 
Their * Lent commences the firſt of Auguſt, 
and laſts no longer than till the fifteenth. Theſe 
Lents are obſerved with great ſtrictneſs and au- 
ſterity. On Saturdays and Sundays they indulge 
themſelves in drinking wine, and uſing oil, which 
are prohibited on other days. 

Lent was firſt commanded to be obſerved in 
England, by Ercombert, ſeventh king of Kent, 
before the year 800. No meat was formerly to 
be eaten in Lent, but by licence, under certain 

enalties. And butchers were not to kill fleſh 
in Lent, except for the victualling of Ships, &c. 

The next thing to be taken notice of is, Bap- 
tiſm, the firſt ſacrament in the Chriſtian church. 
As to what manner this is obſerved in the church 
of Rome, we have already taken notice in our 
accounts of the Popiſh ceremonies. We know 
of but two objections that ever have been made 
to the form of baptiſm, as practiſed in the 
church of England, but theſe will be taken no- 
tice of afterwards. 

We have already ſeen, that the church of Eng- 
land defines baptiſm to be, not only a ſign of 


profeſſion, and mark of difference, whereby 


Chriſtian men are diſcerned from others that be 
not chriſtened ; but it is alſo a ſign of regenera- 
tion, or new birth, whereby, as by an inſtrument, 
they, that receive baptiſm rightly, are grafted 
into the church : The promiſes of the forgiveneſs 
of ſin, of our adoption to be the ſons of God, 
by the holy ghoſt, are viſibly ſigned and ſealed, 


faith is confirmed, and grace increaſed, by vir- 


tue of prayer to God. She adds, that the bap- 
tiſm of young children is in any wiſe to be re- 
tained in the church, as moſt agreeable with the 
inſtitution of Chriſt. 

In the rubrics of her liturgy, ſhe preſcribes, 
that baptiſm be adminiſtered only on Sundays 
and holy-days, 1 in caſes of neceſſity. 
She requires ſponſors for infants; for every male 
child two godfathers and one godmother; and 
for every feggale two godmothers and one god- 
father. We find this proviſion made by a con- 
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ſtitution of Edmond, archbiſhop of Canterbury, | 


A. D. 1236; and in a ſynod held at Worceſter, 
A. D. 1240. By the xxixth canon of our church 
no parent is to be admitted to anſwer as godfather 
to his own child. 

The form of adminiſtering baptiſm is too well 
known to require a particular account to be given 
of it ; and we ſhall only obſerve ſome of the more 
material differences between the form, as it ſtood 
in the firſt liturgy of king Edward, and that 
in our Common Prayer book at preſent. Firſt, 


in that of king Edward, we meet with a form of 


exorciſm, founded upon the like practice of the 
primitive church, which our reformers left out» 
when they took a review of the liturgy in the 5th 
and 6th of that king. It is as follows: 


| 


git 
Then let the prieſt, * upon the children, 
ay 3 

* I command tha. unclean ſpirit, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghoſt, that thou come out, and depart 
from theſe infants, whom our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
hath vouchſafed to call to his holy baptiſm, to 
be made members of his body, and of his holy 
congregation, Therefore, thou curſed ſpirit, 
remember thy ſentence, remember thy judge- 
ment, remember the day to be at hand, wherein 
thou ſhalt burn in everlaſting fire, prepared forthee 
and thy angels. And preſume not hereafter to 
exerciſe any tyranny towards theſe infants, whom 
Chriſt hath bought with his precious blood, and 
-4 _ his holy baptiſm calleth to be of his 

oc 0 

The form of conſecrating the water did not 
make a part of the office, in king Edward's Li- 
turgy, as it does in the preſent, becauſe the 
water in the font was changed, and conſecrated 
but once a month. The form likewiſe itſelf was 
ſomething different from that we now uſe, and 
was introduced with a ſhort prayer, that Jeſus 
Chriſt, upon whom, when he was baptiſed, the 
holy ghoſt came down in the likeneſs of a 
dove, would ſend down the ſame holy ſpirit, to 
ſanctify the fountain of baptiſm ; which prayer 
_ afterwards left out, at the ſecond review 
of it. 

By king Edward's firſt book, the miniſter is to 
dip the child in the water thrice ; firſt dipping 
the right ſide; ſecondly the left; the third time 
dipping the face toward the font. This three fold 
immerſion was a very antient practice in the 
Chriſtian church, and uſed in honour of the holy 
trinity: Though ſome later writers ſay it was 
done to repreſent the death, burial and reſurrec- 
tion of Chriſt, together with his three days con- 
tinuance in the grave. Afterwards, the Arians 
making an ill uſe of it, by perſuading the people 
that it was uſed to denote, that the three perſons 
in the trinity, were three diſtin& ſubſtances, the 
orthodox left it off, and uſed only one ſingle im- 
merſion. | 

By the firſt Common Prayer of King Edward, 
after the child was baptiſed, the godfathers and 
godmothers were to lay their hands upon it, and 
the miniſter was to put on him the white veſt- 
ment, commonly called the Chryſome, and to 
ſay : © Take this white veſture, as a token of 
the innocency, which, by God's grace, in this 
holy ſacrament of baptiſm, is given unto thee ; 
and for a ſign whereby thou art admoniſhed, ſo 
long as thou liveſt, to give thyſelf to innocence 
of living, that, after this tranſitory life, thou 
mayeſt be partaker of the life everlaſting. 
Amen.” As ſoon as he had pronounced theſe 
words, he was to anoint the infant on the head, 
ſaying, © Almighty God, the Father of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who hath regenerated thee 
by water and the holy ghoſt, and hath given unto 
thee remiſſion of all thy ſins; may he vouchſafe to 
anoint thee with the unction of his holy ſpirit, 
and bring thee to the inheritance of everlaſting 
life. Amen.” This was manifeſtly done in imita- 
tion of the practice of the primitive church. 

The cuſtom of ſprinkling children, inſtead of 
dipping them in the font, which at firſt was al- 


lowed 
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lowed, in caſe of the weakneſs, or ſickneſs of 
the infant, has ſo far prevailed, that immerſion 
is at length quite excluded. What principally 
tended to confirm the practice of affuſion, or 
eee was, that ſeveral of our Engliſh 

ivines, flying into Germany and Switzerland, 
during the bloody reign of queen Mary, and re- 
turning home when queen Elizaberh came to the 
crown, brought back with them a great zeal for 
the Proteſtant churches beyond ſea, where they 
had been ſheltered and received; and, having 
obſerved, that, at Geneva, and ſome other places, 
baptiſm was adminiſtered by ſprinkling, they 
thought they could not do the church of Eng- 
land a greater piece of ſervice than by intro- 
ducing a practice dictated by ſo great an oracle 
as Calvin. This, together with the coldneſs of 
our northern climate, was what contributed to 
baniſh entirely the practice of dipping infants in 
the font. 

Lay-baptiſm we find to have been permitted 
by both the common-prayer books of king Ed- 
ward, and that of queen Elizabeth, when an in- 
fant is in immediate danger of death, and a law- 
ful miniſter cannot be had. This was founded 
upon the miſtaken notion of the impoſſibility of 
ſalvation without the ſacrament of baptiſm ; 
but afterwards, when they came to have clearer 
notions of the ſacrament, it was unanimouſly re- 
ſolved in a convocation, held in the year 1575, 
that even private baptiſm, in a caſe of ne- 
ceſſity, was only to be adminiſtered by a lawful 
miniſter. 

The objections made to the office of baptiſm 
are, firſt, the uſe of godfathers and godmothers. 
At the reformation, 1t was abſolutely neceſſary, 
that there ſhould have been ſponſors for infants, 
leſt their parents ſhould have brought them up 
in the Popiſh religion. It was the ſame in the 
primitive church, as has been already taken notice 
of, to prevent the children from being brought 
up Heathens. At preſent, when we conſider 
that . almoſt univerſal depravity of manners, ſo 
prevalent among the people, we are led to wiſh 
that pious perſons could be found, who would 
take care to ſee the children brought up in the 
fear of God. On the other hand, when we -re- 
fle&t on the conduct of thoſe perſons who fre- 
quently aſſume the characters of ſponſors, ſuch 
as drunken ſots and giddy girls, who never in- 
tend to pay any regard to the folemn promiſe 
they have made as it were before God, and a 
Chriſtian congregation, we are apt to wiſh that 
none were admitted, but ſuch as would do their 
duty. We know but of one law in the church of 
England that forbids a father to be ſponſor for his 
-own child, but long uſage has given a ſanction to 
the preſent practice. Let ſponſors, however, 
beware of mocking God, but if they will take 
that office upon them, let them endeavour, 
through the Divine aſſiſtance, to diſcharge their 

duty. 
The ſecond objection is, that made to the uſe 

of the ſign of the croſs. We have already ta- 
ken notice, that this was uſed in the primitive 
church, and lord King thinks it firſt began about 
the middle of the ſecond century. After that 
time, it began to be generally practiſed, but not 

impoſed, ſo that people were left at liberty to uſe 


—— 


— } 


| 


— * 


— 
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it or let it alone. Soon after the time of Con- 
ſtantine the Great, it was become ſo univerſal 

that it was conſidered as an impoſed duty on 
the clergymen to croſs the children in the ſacra- 
ment of baptiſm. | 

We find from what we have taken notice of 
before, that the ritual for baptiſm in the begin- 
ning of the reign of king Edward, had ſomething 
in it very ſuperſtitious. As for the making 
the ſign of the croſs there can be no harm in it 
unleſs people believe that it has ſomething in it 
of a ſacred nature. Thoſe who ſubmit to it as 
the mode uſed in an eſtabliſhed church, ſhould 
look upon it as an indifferent thing, but thoſe 
who conſider it as inconſiſtent with the word of 
God, ſhould by no means uſe it. There is, how- 
ever, in this country, but little reaſon to com- 
plain, for there is ſuch liberty for tender con- 
[ciences, that although the miniſter cannot dif. 
penſe with the act of uniformity, yet any man 
who is of opinion that baptiſm is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to infants, may apply to the Diſſenters, 
none of whom uſe the ſign of the croſs. 

The next thing to be conſidered is confir- 
mation. | 

In the primitive times, this was a grand cere- 
mony in the church. It frequently followed im- 
mediately after baptiſm, when the party made a 
ſolemn promiſe before the biſhop and all the con- 
gregation preſent, that he would live according 
to the rules of the goſpel. He was then admit- 
ted to the communion, after the biſhop had 
prayed for him, and laid his hands on his head. 
It was abſolutely neceſſary, that ſuch a declara- 
tion ſhould be made, eſpecially as the people 
were but newly converted from Heatheniſm, 
And the ſame circumſtance took place here im- 
mediately after the reformation. It was neceſ- 
ſary that the miniſters of pariſhes ſhould know 
to whom they adminiſtered the communion, and 
therefore it was ordered, that thoſe who intended 
to partake of that holy ordinaffce, ſhould firſt 
be inſtructed in the principles of the Chriſtian 
religion ; for no ſolemn myſtery injoined in the 
New Teſtament muſt be trifled with. 

It is therefore appointed both by the canons 
and by ſeveral public acts, that all thoſe who are 
to be confirmed, muſt produce a certificate of 
their knowledge from the miniſter of the pariſh 
where they reſide. This ordinance is obſerved by 
the Lutherans, and although not attended to by 
many Proteſtants, yet we ſhall have occaſion to 
point out wherein they have ſomething like it. 
Indeed, we do not know that ever any of the 
Proteſtants ſpoke or wrote againſt confirmation, 
but in ſome of their writings we find them com- 
plaining of abuſes in the ceremony, namely, it 1s 
not atrended to with that aweful reverence 1t was 
in the primitive church. All we can ſay on this 
head is, that our biſhops ſhould conſider whether 
it would not be much better to viſit their pa- 
riſhes once every year, than once in three years. 
Bp. Jewel uſed to fay, © A biſhop ſhould die 
« preaching,” and ſurely the gates of heaven 
muſt be ready opened for that miniſter who leaves 


this world doing his duty. 


We come next to the Euchariſt or ſacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, which in all Chriſtian 


churches makes a part of divine worſhip. This 
ſacrament, 
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ſacrament, as well as that of baptiſm, was inſti- 
tuted by Chriſt himſelf; and by many divines it 
has been called Chriſt's laſt legacy to his people. 
It was conſtituted to be kept up in remembrance 
of him to the end of the world. We are aſſured 
by Pliny, in his epiſtle to the emperor Trajan, 
that the Chriſtians met on one day in ſeven, and 
had a feaſt together. This feaſt was no other than 
what we now call the communion. In the be- 
ginning of Chriſtianity, the whole church or 
body of Chriſtians met together; and thoſe who 
had been baptized were admitted to the commu- 
nion. But as they _—_ to multiply, a more 
rigid diſcipline was found neon 4 catechu- 
mens, Penitents, and all who were found guilty 
of any ſcandalous offences, were debarred from 
the communion ; the former, till they had been 
properly inſtructed, and the latter, till they had 
iven ſufficient proofs of their amendment. The 
biſhop always waſhed his hands before he conſe- 
created the elements, according to the words of 
the pfalmiſt, I will waſh my hands in inno- 
« cency, ſo will I go to thine altar.” But as theſe 
things have been treated of at large in our ac- 
count of the primitive church, we ſhall there- 
fore only take notice of ſome traditions concern- 
ing the efficacy of the euchariſt, which we have 
carefully collected from different hiſtorians. Theſe 
traditions, however, are not related as facts, but 
merely as forgeries invented, when the purity of 
Chriſtianity was on the decline. | 

Optatus tells us, that ſome Donatiſts, who, in 
their mad zeal againſt the Catholics, ordered 
the euchariſt which they had conſecrated to be 
thrown to their dogs, but not without an imme- 
diate ſign of divine vengeance on them; for the 
dogs, inſtead of devouring the elements, fell 
upon their maſters and tore them in pieces. 

Again it is related of St. Laurence, that being 
extended on a red-hot gridiron in order to ſuffer 
martyrdom, the ſacramental bread and wine 
which he had juſt before received, rendered him 
quite inſenſible of the force and violence of the 
fire; and that this ſurpriſing event converted a 
great many. people, who were preſent to ſee the 
execution, 

The acts of St. Stephen relate a remarkable 
ſtory concerning the euchariſt, of one Tharſicus, 
an Acolyth, who, as he was carrying home ſome 
of the conſecrated elements, met with a company 
of ſoldiers, who demanded of him what he was 
carrying; and upon his refuſal to diſcover the 
ſacred myſteries to thoſe infidels, they beat him 
to death. The ſtory adds, that God confirmed his 
piety and prudence by a miracle; for the ſoldiers, 
though they ſearched all over him, could not 
find what he wiſhed to conceal from them. 

Macedonius, biſhop of Conſtantinople, in the 
fourth century, and a great perſecutor of the No- 
vatians, having long. hated ſome of thoſe poor 
people, obliged them, againſt their will ro com- 
municate with him, by forcing open their mouths 
and thruſting the euchariſt down their throats, 
which to them was the moſt inſupportable of all 
puniſhments, 

The hiſtorian Sozomen relates, that a certain 
woman of the Macedonian ſe&, being obliged 
by the threats of her huſband to diffemble an 
inclination to embrace the Catholic faith, came 
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to church, in order to receive the euchariſt, 
where, inſtead of ſwallowing the conſecrated 
bread, ſhe privately conveyed it away, and put 
another piece ſhe had brought with her into het 


mouth. But by the judgement of God, when 
ſhe endeavoured to eat it, ſhe found it changed 
into a ſtone, upon which ſhe became a ſincere 
convert to the Catholic faith. 

St. Auſtin relates of one Acacious, that he 
came into the world with his eylids ſo cloſed, 
that he could ſee nothing, and that his mother, 
by applying the euchariſt to his eyes in the form 
of a plaiſter, brought him preſently to ſight. 

We are likewiſe told by St. Auſtin, of a young 
girl, who being poſſeſſed by the devil, and hav- 
ing continued twenty-eight days without nou- 
riſhment, was diſpoſſeſſed and perfectly reſtored 
to health, by partaking of the euchariſt. 

We have mentioned theſe things for the bene- 
fit of our Proteſtant readers, who ought to be on 
their guard when they read the writings of the 
antient fathers. And here we may find, that 
juſt after the time of Conſtantine the Great, the 
prieſts began to extol the euchariſt ſo much, that 
the foundation of the corporeal preſence was 
laid. The magnifying any thing beyond its 
proper merits, or the deſign for which it was 
appointed is firſt, ſuperſtition, and then gene- 
rally ends in idolatry. This is always the effect 
of will worſhip, or doing what is not com- 
manded ; and if we can here find ſuch a name as 
that of St. Auſtin giving countenance to ſuch 
notions, we need not be much ſurpriſed at find- 
ing the ſame in latter writers. 

The compilers of our common-prayer book 
originally extracted this ſervice out of ſeveral an- 
tient liturgies, as thoſe of St. Baſil, St. Ambroſe, 
and St. Gregory; but Bucer having found great 
fault with it, it therefore went under ſeveral 
alterations. The office was originally deſigned 
to be diſtinct, and conſequently to be uſed at a 
different time from morning prayer. A cuſtom, 


which biſhop Overall ſays was obſerved in his 


time in York and Chicheſter ; and he imputes it 
to the negligence of the miniſters, and careleſs- 
neſs of the people, that they are ever huddled 
together into one office, | 

By the laſt rubric after this office, part of it is 
appointed to be read on every Sunday and holy- 
day, though there be no communicants ; and the 
reaſon ſeems to have been, that the church may 
ſhew her readineſs to adminiſter the ſacrament 
upon thoſe days, and that it is not hers, but the 
people's fault, that it is not adminiſtered : or it 
might be ſo ordered for the ſake of reading the 
Decalogue, or Ten Commandments, the Collects, 
Epiſtles, and Goſpels, and the Nicene Creed ; 
together with the Offertory, or ſentences of ſcrip- 
ture, and the prayer for Chriſt's church. 

As there has been much diſpute concerning 
the propriety of having altars in churches, where 
there is no ſacrifice, we find it neceſſary to take 
ſome notice of the place where the church of 
England orders the euchariſt to be celebrated. 
And here it is neceſſary that we ſhould firſt de- 
ſcribe the progreſs of the primitive church, and 
then compare it with the practice of the reformed. 
This holy table was diſtinguiſhed, among the 
primitive Chriſtians, by the name of altar; and 

6 © Mr, 
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Mr. Mede thinks it was uſually ſo called for the 
two firſt ages, and that the name table 1s not to 
be found in any author of thoſe ages now re- 
maining. However, it is certain they did not 
mean by the altar, what the Jews and Heathens 
meant, either an altar adorned with images or 
idols, like thoſe of the Heathens, or an altar for 
bloody ſacrifices, which was the uſe of them 
both among Jews and Gentiles. But for their 
own myſtical, unbloody ſacrifice, as they called 
the euchariſt, they always owned they had an 
altar, which they ſcrupled not to term indif- 
ferently by that name. 

The communion-tables, or altars, of the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians ſeem to have been made only 
of wood, till the time of Conſtantine, when ſtone 
altars were brought in, together with the ſtatelineſs 
and magnificence of churches. The pontifical 
ſpeaks of ſilver altars, dedicated by Conſtantine. 
And, as the materials, of which altars were 
made, were changed, ſo the form and faſhion of 
them began to be changed likewiſe ; For whereas, 
before, they were in the form of tables, they 
now began to be erected more like altars, either 
upon a lingle ſtone, or pillar, in the middle, or 
upon an edifice erected like a tomb. 

Among the primitive Chriſtians there never 
was more than one altar in a church. One biſhop 
and one altar, is the known aphoriſm of Ignatius. 
Some are of opinion, that, anciently, there was 
but one altar in a whole city, or dioceſe, belong- 
ing to a biſhop; notwithſtanding there were 
many churches. But this is a point involved in 
too much obſcurity to be eaſily determined. 

In ſome of the more ſtately churches, as that 
of Sancta Sophia at Conſtantinople, the altar was 
over-ſhadowed with a ſort of canopy. It was 
raiſed in the form of a little turret, upon four 
pillars, at each corner of the altar. The. heads 
of the pillars were adorned with ſilver bowls ; the 
top of it was in the form of a ſphere, adorned 
with graven flowers: Above the ſphere ſtood the 
croſs ; and the ſeveral arches below, between the 
pillars, were hung with veils or curtains, which 
ſerved to cover and conceal the whole altar. 
Sometimes the Holy Ghoſt was repreſented, in 
the effigies of a ſilver dove, hovering over the 
altar. 

The holy veſſels, which they made ule of to 
adminiſter the euchariſt in, made'another part of 
the ornaments of the communion-table, or altar. 
The materials, it is true, were ſometimes no bet- 
ter than plain glaſs or wood ; but, in the more 
ſtately chufches, they were often of gold or 
ſilver. What this holy furniture conſiſted of, 
we may judge from an inventory of communion- 
plate, given in to the perſecutors by Paul, biſhop 
of Cirta. There we find two gold cups, fix 
ſilver cups, {ix ſilver water- pots, ſeven lamps, and 
ſome other things. | 

As to the ceremony of bowing towards the 
altar at their firſt entrance iato the churches, Mr. 
Mede thinks there is no plain demonſtration of 
it in the antient writers, but ſome probability of 
ſuch a cuſtom derived from the Jews, who uſed 
to bow themſelves down towards the mercy- ſeat. 
It is certain, the Chriſtians, both of the Greek 
and oriental churches, have, time out of mind, 
and without any known beginning thereof, uſed 


| 
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to bow towards the altar, repeati 
the 3 in the goſpel, © God Co nk F 
ce me a ſinner;“ as appears by t | 

St. Chryſoſtom and St. Baſil, 1 mage «up 
being founded on any known decree, or e a0 
of a council, and being agreeable to the 8 585 
of the Jewiſh church, to which the brigi e 
ſucceeded, may therefore fairly be ſuppoſed tg 
have been derived to them from ſome ver a 
mote and antient tradition. 2 6 

The communion- table or altar, in t * 
tive church, was placed at the upper . 
cloſe to the wall, as it is at preſent, but at foe 
little diſtance from it; ſo that the biſhop's 
throne might be behind it, and room enough belt 
in a void ſpace to encompaſs or go round it 
And this is the meaning of Lol bias, who, 
ſpeaking of the church of Paulinus, ſays, « He 
ſet the holy of holies, the altar, in the middle.” 
not in the middle of the nave, or body of the 
church, as ſome have miſunderſtood it; but in 
the middle of the bema, or ſanctuary, at ſuch a 
diſtance from the upper end, as that the ſeats of 
the biſhops and preſbyters might be behind it. 
Dr. Hammond, and other learned men, think 
this poſition of the altar in the Chriſtian churches 
was in imitation of the altar in the Jewiſh temple, 
to which the pſalmiſt alludes in thoſe words; 
« I will waſh my hands in innocency, and fo 
« will I compaſs thine altar.“ 

At the beginning of the reformation in Eng- 
land, a diſpute aroſe, whether the communion- 
tables of the altar-faſhion, which had been uſed 
in Popiſh times, and on which maſſes had been 
celebrated, ſhould be ſtill continued. This occa- 
ſioned a letter from the king and council to all 
the biſhops, requiring them to pull down the 
altars; and, when the liturgy was reviewed, in 
1551, the rubric was altered, and the prieſt was 
directed to ſtand on the north ſide, not on the 
altar as it was before, but of the table. 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, when the re- 
formation firſt received a civil eſtabliſhment, then 
It was that our reformers diſplayed a conſiderable 
ſhare of moderation. They appointed that the 
communion-table ſhould be either in the church 
or chancel, but not a word concerning altars. In 
this manner things continued till the reign of 
Charles I. when one half of the people ran mad 
in favour of Puritaniſm, and the other half in 
favour of ſuperſtition. The love of ceremonies 
trampled over the love of truth, and oppoſition 
to government was conſidered as a virtue. It 
was at that time, that Dr. Laud cauſed the book 
of Sports to be publiſhed, by which people were 
permitted to play at all forts of games after Di- 
vine ſervice on Sundays. This circumſtance 
proved fatal at that time to the church of Eng- 
land, but affliction taught her leaders wiſdom. 

In 1634, Laud procured an order, that all 
thoſe tables where the people communicated, 
ſhould be removed from the middle of the 
church, and placed within rails on the eaſt end 
of the chancel, and this was to be called the altar. 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe all the confuſions that 
took place on this occaſion. The Puritan mi- 
niſters, by their affected auſterity, had gained on 
the minds of the people, who were become 25 


much ſlaves to them as ever they had been to the 
LEE Popiſh 
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Popiſh prieſts. They ſaid, that to ſer up altars 
was the ſame as to ſet up Popery, and as ſome of 
the clergy were more forward in this affair than 
others, ſo it occaſioned many tumults, fomented 
by the puritans, and laughed at by the Papiſts. 
At Grantham, in Lincolnſhire, the vicar of the 


the remains of an abbey, and had it placed 
within the altar. All his hearers were Puritans, 
and the ſetting up the painting drove them almoſt 
ſtark mad. And here it may be juſtly ſaid in the 
words of a celebrated author, ©* There were fire 
« and tow aſſembled.” The vicar loved cere- 
monies, and the people hated them. A combi- 
nation of the pariſhoners went to the church 
to demoliſh the altar, and the vicar to defend it, 
A ſtout battle enſued, in which the vicar, who 
ſeems to have been a man of courage, lifted a 
form upon his ſhoulder, and knocked down five 
or ſix of the aſſailants. The clergy who cannot 
reach people wiſdom, ſhould drive it into 
them. 

Here was a fine opportunity for the Papiſts to 
laugh at the ſimplicity and weakneſs of Laud, 
who, to uſe the words of biſhop Burnet, ** Drove 
cc all things into confuſion.” Ward, who wrote 
a book called England's Reformation, takes no- 
tice of this, when he ſays, 


What miſchiefs did in Kirks ariſe, 

By ſetting tables altar wiſe ; 

How Grantham's vicar by the rabble, 
Was bang'd about the communton-table. 


By the act of uniformity, none is to com- 
municate in public, but at the altar, and they are 
to receive the elements kneeling. The ceremony 
of kneeling at the ſacrament is obſerved by the 
Lutherans and the church of England, but not 
by any other Proteſtants that we know of. In 
this country, 1t has occaſioned much contention, 
and a variety of diſputes. This much is certain, 
that kneeling at the communion was not uſed in 
the primitive church till after the time of Con- 
ſtantine the Great. And yet there can be no 
harm in the ceremony, ſo as it is not uſed to ſu- 
perſtition. It 1s certain, that the rubric has 
cautioned people againſt running into ſuperſti- 
tion, and perhaps to the liberal and enlarged in 
ſentiment, it will be much the ſame, whether 
they commemorate the death of their Redeemer 
kneeling, or ſtanding. In all things of an indif- 
ferent nature, people ſhould be left to their own 
diſcretion ; for where the conſcience 1s once 
wounded, there can remain no peace of mind. 
Laſt of all, let us conſider that this holy ordi- 
nance is a feaſt of charity, and was conſidered as 
ſuch by the primitive Chriſtians. With what great 


. care then ought we to examine ourſelves, whe- 


ther we have any grudge or malice againſt our 
neighbours, for we ought not to go to the Lord's 
table with any beſides thoſe with whom we could 
wiſh to fit down in heaven. 

Marriage, as in all other Proteſtant countries 
except one, muſt in England be performed by a 
clergyman. 
ture a civil inſtitution, is known to every 


nature and nations, The Jewiſh marriages were 
civil contracts, attended with ſome innocent ce- 


| 


That marriage is in the law of na- | 
hiſto- | 
rian, and the ſentiment is eſtabliſhed by all mo- | 
dern writers, who have treated of the laws of 


remonies, and the biſhops, in the primitive ages 
of Chriſtianity, never meddled with thoſe things, 
their ſole care being to prevail on the people to 
live in a ſtate of chaſtity, according to the apoſto- 
lical inſtitution, © Let every man have his own 


f 2 wife, and every woman her own huſband.” 
ariſh procured a piece of painting from one of | 


We are not exactly certain as to the time when 
the Chriſtian prieſts firſt claimed the privilege 
of marrying the people, all that we know is, 
that it was practiſed before the reign of the em- 
peror Juſtinian, who lived in the ſixth century. 
That emperor publiſhed an edict, forbidding 
any perſon to perform the ceremony of marriage 
except a clergyman. To enforce the clerical 
power, he made this a principle in the pandects, 
and from that time till the time of the reforma- 
tion, it was an object of great emolument to 
the prieſts who performed the ceremony, and 
to the popes who aſſumed the power of ſetting 
aſide marriages whenever they pleaſed. 

At the reformation, the Lutherans did not 
follow the Popiſh rule of making a ſacrament of 
marriage, but ſtill they retained many of the 
ceremonies. In the church of England, it is 
likewiſe declared not to be a ſacrament, but the 
privilege of performing it is ſtill confined to the 
clergy ; and by the marriage act, 1754, there 
are ſeveral reſtrictions laid upon this bond of 
union, that were unknown before. This a& 
has defeated its own intention, which was that 
of preventing young perſons from marrying with- 
out the conſent of their parents or guardians. 
Avarice inſpired the ſentiment, and pride ſup- 
ported its operations. By this act, deſtructive of 
the natural rights of the human race, dreadful 
enormities have been committed. Thoſe who 
found they could not elude the force of it in 
England, made elopements to Scotland, where 
they were married without the conſent of their 
parents; and theſe marriages are declared by the 
court of ſeſſion, the ſupreme court of judicature 
in that part of the iſland, to be legal; and this 
deciſion has been affirmed in the houſe of lords, 
from whoſe decree no appeal lies, 

But as moſt of theſe matches were, and ſtill are 
concluded in the hear of youthful unguarded 
paſſion, and as the parents frequently withdrew 
from them what was intended as a marriage por- 
tion, ſo poverty creates unealineſs, brings on a 
coldneſs between the parties, and they are ſel- 
dom happy. But this is not the worſt effect of 
the act, it operates ſhockingly, and with a 
baleful influence on the morals of thoſe in high 
life. Young ladies, being forced by their parents 


to enter into the marriage ſtate with perſons 


who have nothing to recommend them but 
money, are tempted to engage in unlawful 
pleaſures, and to this is owing the vaſt number 
of divorces that have taken place in this country. 
Indeed, theſe have been multiplied ſo much of 
late years, that the lower claſſes of people, copy- 
ing the example of their 1uperiors, have as 
it were laughed at all moral obligation, and en- 
deavoured to unhinge the baſis of human ſociety. 
The evil has ſpread far and wide, and we ſhould 
not have been ſo explicit on it, had it not been 
learnedly animadverted upon, by ſome of the 


members of both houſes of parliament, who 
are in their private and public characters, an orna- 


ment to human ſociety. Methods have been pro- 
poſed 
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1 to put a ſtop to the growing evil, but they 
a 


ve all met with violent oppoſition, and where. 


it will end God only knows. 

The church of England, though ſhe does not 
conſider marriage as a ſacrament, yet looks upon 
ft as an inſtitution ſo ſacred, that it ought always 
to be celebrated by an eccleſiaſtical perſon. And 
by ſeveral canons of our church, it is declared 
to be no leſs than proſtituting one's daughter, 
to give her in marriage without the bleſſing of 
the prieſt. But marriages without this ſanction 
are not, therefore, null and void, for, though 
the poſitive law of man ordains marriage to be 
made by a prieſt, that law only makes mar- 
riages, otherwiſe ſolemnized, irregular, but does 
not diſſolve them. 

There is no canon, or cuſtom of this realm, 
which prohibits marriages to be ſolemnized at 
any time. The eccleſiaſtical courts, it is true, 
pretend, that a licenſe is neceſſary, to impower 
perſons to marry, during ſuch times as are ſaid 
to be prohibited, viz. from Advent-Sunday, to 


the Octave of the Epiphany incluſive; from 


Septuageſima-Sunday, till the Sunday after Eaſ- 
ter incluſive ; and from the firſt of the Rogation- 
days, that is, the Monday before Aſcenſion-day, 
till the day before Trinity-Sunday incluſive, 
During theſe pretended prohibited times, they 
allow no perſons to marry by banes only, as at 


other times of the year. 
For better ſecurity againſt clandeſtine mar- 


riages, the church orders, that all marriages be 
celebrated in the day time. By the LXIId ca- 
non, they are ordered to be performed in time of 
divine ſervice; but that practice is now almoſt, 
by univerſal conſent, laid aſide and diſcontinued. 
The canonical hours for celebrating of matri- 
mony are, from eight to twelve in the forenoon. 
Formerly it was required, that the bridegroom 
and bride ſhould be faſting, when they made 
their matrimonial vow ; by which means they 
were ſecured from being made incapable, by 
drink, of acting decently and diſcreetly in ſo 
weighty an affair, ; 

The impediments to marriage are ſpecified in 
the 102d canon of our church, and are theſe : 
1. A preceeding marriage, or contract, or any 
controverſy or ſuit depending upon the ſame. 2. 
Conſanguinity or affinity. 3. Want of the con- 
ſent of parents or guardians. In Henry VIIIth's 
time, an act was paſſed, that marriages, ſolem- 
niſed and conſummated, ſhould ſtand good, not- 
withſtanding any precontract, that had not been 
conſummated. But this was done only to gra- 
tify the king: and therefore, in the next reign, 
this act was repealed. As to the impediment 
of conſanguinity or affinity, there is a table of 

rohibited degrees, drawn up by archiſhop Par- 
Kee: and ſer forth by authority in 1563. 

There is one objection that has been made to 
the ceremony of marriage in the church of Eng- 
land, and that is the uſe of the ring. Among 
the antient Heathens the ring was conſidered as 
an emblem of eternity, becauſe a ring has no 
end. We find ſeveral inſtances of this in antient 
hiſtory, particularly among the Egyptians, and 
it was to pleaſe the Heathens that the Chriſtian 
clergy, about the latter end of the ſixth century, 
adopted the ceremony. From that time till the 
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| reformation, it was kept u 
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Was p; but in the Greek 
church, the parties in marriage exchange rings 


with each other, ſo that both huſban 
has one each. At the reformation, % 4 - Mon 
tained by the Lutherans, and by the church of 
England, but all other Proteſtant churches ex- 
ploded it. However, as the Engliſh Difſenters 
are all obliged to marry in the church they 
uſe the ring in common with the others, exce 4 
the Friends, vulgarly called Quakers, who 4 
make uſe of it. All we have to ſay concernin 
this diſpute, is, that we do not think it worth 
the mentioning, nor a ſubject of ſerious enquiry 
If women will have huſbands, no doubt but they 
will accept of the ring along with the male 
partner; for as Mr. Gray ſays, 


* What female heart's averſe to gold.” 


It puts us in mind of what Cartwright, the 
Puritan miniſter ſaid, when being aſked what ob- 
jections he had to a ſquare hat, anſwered, that 
his head was not ſquare. There are ſome other 
religious diſputes, which might be terminated in 
the ſame manner. 

We are here obliged to take notice of another 
objection made by ſeveral perſons, and that is 
againſt the following words, © With my body, I 
„ thee worſhip.” This was a dreadful bugbear 
to ſome enthuſiaſts in the laſt century, who did 
not underſtand what the word worſhip pointed 
out. They imagined that worſhip and divine ſer- 
vice were 8 terms. Now the ſimple 
meaning of the expreſſion is, that as the Chriſ- 
tian dedicates himſelf wholly to God, ſo the man 
who enters into the marriage ſtate, ſhould con- 
ſider that he is ſo connected with his wife, as 
not to have any thing to do with harlots. 

As marriage is neceſſary on many accounts, 
and as it is one of the ordinances appointed to be 


obſerved in the church, ſo it ought to be attended 


to with great care, nor was it ever deſpiſed but 
by libertines. The comforts of ſociety; the mu- 
tual aſſiſtance that the one ſex ſhould give to the 
other; the propagation of the human ſpecies; the 
care of bringing up children, and induſtry in 
providing for them, are all included under this 
name. The debauchee may enjoy a temporary 
pleaſure, atrended with a ſevere repentance ; the 
virtuous man who is married, knows the ſweets 
of human life. If he is afflicted, he has a help- 
mate to ſympathize with him; if he is in a ſtate 
of proſperity, then ſhe will partake of his com- 
forts. . Their children will grow up together as 
ornaments of human ſociety, as ſaints pre- 
pared for heaven, and on a death-bed it will be 
their conſolation, that they have not lived in vain. 
We cannot conclude this article better than in 
the words of Milton, the greateſt poet perhaps 
that ever lived in the world, next to the inſpired 
writers, 


Hail, wedded love! myſterious law ! true ſource 
Of human offspring ! ſole propriety 

In paradiſe, of all things common elſe ! 

By thee adulterous luſt was driven from man, 


Among the beſtial herds to range: by thee, 


Founded in reaſon, loyal, juſt, and pure, 
Relations dear, and the charities 


Of father, ſon, and brother, firſt were known; 
Perpetual 


perpetual fountain of domeſtic ſweets ! 1 
Here love his golden ſhafts employs, here lights 
His conſtant lamp, and waves his purple wings: 
Here reigns and revels ; not in the bought ſmile 
Of harlots, loveleſs, joyleſs, unindear'd, 

Caſual fruition ; nor in court-amours, 

Mix'd dance, or wanton maſk, or midnight ball, 
Or ſerenade, which the ſtarv'd lover ſings 

To his proud fair, beſt quitted with diſdain, 


The next thing to be conſidered is, the viſita- 
tion of the ſick, a duty which has been attended 
to amongſt all ranks and denominations of Chriſ- 
tians, and it points out a fixed belief of eternity; 
for what occaſion would there be to viſit the ſick, 
if there was not a belief of an aweful change tak- 
ing place ſoon afterwards. We know but of 
one objection that has been made to the office for 
the viſitation of the ſick, and that is, the abſo- 
lution. Undoubtedly, there are here ſome words 
chat might have been more clearly expreſſed, ſo 
as to remove all ſorts of doubt, and to extinguiſh 
ambiguity ; but where is perfection to be found 
in human things? It appears by the rubric, that 
the miniſter is to pronounce this abſolution in 
conſequence of a firm perſuaſion that the ſick 
man is a real penitent; and as he does it by the 
authority of Chriſt, conſequently we ſhould ima- 
gine that no real Proteſtant would conſider it in 
an improper light. We are loth to enter into 
diſputes of that nature ; but this much 1s certain, 
that abſolution to ſick perſons was very early 
uſed in the church, even before the time of Con- 
ſtantine the Great; but if it was turned to ſu- 
perſtition afterwards, we are not to anſwer for it, 
being convinced that the church of England 
gives no encouragement to it, unleſs a few ſimple 
words can be conſtrued to that purpoſe. 

The burial of the dead naturally follows the 
viſitation of the ſick, and the rubric enjoins that 
it ſhall not be uſed for any that die unbaptized 
or excommunicated, or who have laid violent 
hands on themſelves. Theſe words of the ru- 
bric have occaſioned much controverſy ; for firſt 
it ſuppoſes, or at leaſt inſinuates, that thoſe who 
die unbaptized cannot be ſaved. This notion 
was never embraced in the Chriſtian church till 
the tenth century, when it was eſtabliſhed into a 
law by the council of St. John de Lateran. Se- 
condly, as to perſons excommunicated in the 
church of England, they may be ſo for civil of- 
fences, and to deny them Chriſtian burial, ac- 
cording to the rites of their own church, is join- 
ing civil and eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction together. 
Laſtly, as to thoſe who have laid violent hands 
on themſelves, the general practice of this coun- 
try has ſer aſide the barbarity of the rubric. In- 
queſts generally ſet aſide common homicides, 
becauſe it is imagined that none would put an 
end to their lives, unleſs they were madmen. To 
delpiſe life, indicates a privation of judgement, 
and therefore we generally find that our inqueſts 
return their verdicts Lunacy. However, this is 
not all, the ſentiment ariſes according to the ſenſe 
of the rubric, from a belief that thoſe who lay 
violent hands on themſelves can have no time to 
repent, and conſequently are loſt for ever. That 
felf- murder is a horrid crime is not to be diſ- 
puted, and God forbid that we ſhould ſtand up 
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in defence of it; but then who is to limit Divine 
omnipotence? Mr. Clark repeats a ſtory, which 
although perhaps not true, yet it may ſerve to 
point out the ſentiments of à charitable Chriſ- 
tian. 

A very profane man riding one day on horſe- 
back, fell and was killed in the very act of ſwear- 
ing. That his ſoul was gone to hell moſt people 


believed, and yet a bye- ſtander declared he heard 
a voice utter the following words: 


Betwixt the ſaddle and the ground, 
Mercy was ſought, and mercy found. 


We mention this, not as a real fact, but only 
to point out what are frequently the ſentiments 
of men on ſuch a ſubject. Great caution ſhould 
be uſed in forming notions of the ſtate of our 
departed friends. God has ways to govern the 
exertions of his glorious attributes, with which 
we are utterly unacquainted, and to acknowledge 
our ignorance is the ſure way to attain to 
wiſdom. | 

There is, however, another objection to this 
ceremony, which has been frequently made by 
the Diſſenters, and that ariſes 7 the repeti- 
tion of the words, © In ſure and certain hope 
e of reſurrection to eternal life.“ By a ſure 
and certain hope can only be meant a well 
grounded hope, and that is ſuch an hope as is 
founded upon rational principles. Therefore, if 
there is any ambiguity in the expreſſion, it does 
not ſeem to ariſe from ſuperſtition in our tefor- 
mers, but rather from a charitable principle. 

The next ceremony in the church of England 
is, that of returning thanks to the great God of 
nature and providence, for delivering women in 
child-birth. This practice is attended to in one 
form or other by all the Proteſtant churches 
we know of, whether eſtabliſhed by law, or Diſ- 
ſenters. And can any thing in the world be 
more juſt ? Natural religion points out that we 
ſhould return thanks to God for every favour we 
receive from him, and Chriſtianity enforces the 
duty by the moſt ſolemn ſanctions. Our grati- 
tude ſhould at leaſt be, as far as lays in our power, 
proportioned to the benefits we have received ; 
and what ſufferings in this life can be compared 
with thoſe of a woman who goes through the 
pains of child-bearing ?. And, if the affliction is 
ſo great? If there is a living mother, and what 
is ſtill more, a living child? How chearfully - 
ſhould thoſe concerned, go intothe houſe of God, 
and acknowledge the obligation they are under 
to him. So far as we know, there has never yet 
been any exception made to a ſingle paſſage in 
this office, by any of our Diſſenting brethren. It 
follows the practice of the Jewiſh church, in 
which they were to offer a turtle-dove, or two 
young pigeons ; but Chriſtianity requires the ſa- 
crifice of the heart. 

The commination, the laſt ceremony to be 
taken notice of, has its riſe from a practice in the 
antient church, when the biſhop, or in his ab- 
ſence, any other lawful miniſter, declared, that 
thoſe who had not repented of groſs fins or im- 
moralities, ſhould not preſume to come to the 
Lord's table. That ſuch a practice exiſted in the 
primitive church, is acknowledged in the rubric 
to this office, The whole ceremony is plain and 


. ſimple, 
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ſimple, and the man who is conſcious of his guilt, 
may freely acknowledge himſelf as curſed in the 
ſight of God for the ſins he has committed, with- 
out loſing hopes of the Divine favour, which no 
doubt will be communicated to him in conſe- 
quence of his accepting of ſalvation, according 


to the terms offered in the goſpel. _ 

Such is the public ſervice of the church of 
England, and perhaps, upon a diſpaſſionate en- 
quiry, it will be found that very few exceptions 
in the eye of reaſon can be made to it. There 
ean be no criticiſing, however, in theſe affairs, ſo 
that we muſt ſpeak with candour, concerning all 
thoſe who differ from vs. | 

The next thing to be conſidered in the church 
of England is, her government, which is different 
from all other Proteſtant churches in the world. 
She is the ſame in her diſcipline, and both theſe 
muſt be explained to the reader. 

England is governed in eccleſiaſtical matters, 
by two archbiſhops, and twenty-four biſhops, and 
under theſe, by deans of cathedrals, archdea- 
cons, rectors, and vicars of pariſhes; all which 
muſt be properly attended to, eſpecially as we 
muſt ſoon take notice of Calviniſm and the 
church of Scotland. 

Though biſhops, in the primitive church, 
were all veſted with the ſame office, yet, as Chriſ- 
tianity increaſed, it was found neceſſary to en- 
large the epifcopal power ; therefore, as before 
there was commonly a biſhop placed in every 
great City, ſo now, in every metropolis, as the 
Romans called it, or mother-city, of every pro- 
vince, wherein were courts of civil judicature, 
there was a metropolitan or archbiſhop, who had 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction over all the biſhops of 
that province. His juriſdiction conſiſted in or- 
daining, or ratifying the elections and ordinations 
of all other biſhops; and once a year he was to 
ſummon them, all to a ſynod, in which he pre- 
ſided, to enquire into their conduct, to cenſure 
with ſuſpenſion, or deprivation, and to hear and 
determine cauſes between contending biſhops. 

Dr. Bingham is of opinion, that archbiſhop 
was originally but another name for patriarch ; 
though, in proceſs of time, their juriſdiction be- 
came diſtinct, 

The firſt eſtabliſhment. of archbiſhopricks in 
England, if we may credit Bede, one of the 
moſt antient writers of the Engliſh nation, was 
in the time of Lucius, ſaid to be the firſt Chriſ- 
tian king of England ; who, after the conver- 
ſion of his ſubjects, erected three archbiſhopricks, 
at London, York, and Landaff, then called 
Caerleon. The dignity of archbiſhop continued 
in the ſee of London 180 years, till, in the time 
of the Saxons, it was tranſlated to Canterbury, 
where it has continued ever ſince; and York re- 
mains a metropolitical ſee to this day. 

Auguſtin, the monk, who was ſent by pope 
Gregory, to convert the Engliſh nation, in the 
reign of Ethelbert, king of Kent, was the firſt 
bilbon of Canterbury; but Theodore, the ſixth 
in ſucceſſion after him, was the firſt archbiſhop 
of that ſee. The archbiſhops of Canterbury had 
antiently the primacy not only over England, but 
Ireland alſo, and all the biſhop of the latter 
were conſecrated by him. He was ſtiled by 
pope Urban II, Alterius Orbis Papa; he had a 
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perpetual legantine power annexed to his 
biſhoprick ; he had ſome marks of royalty Ta 
as the power of coining money, &c. Since the 
reformation, he is ſtiled Primate and Metro oli 
tan of all England: archbiſhop C CT 


d: -ranmer was the 
firſt who bore this title. As to precedency, there 
have been antient conte 


[ts about it, as all; 

the oath of canonical obedience, * 
two archiepiſcopal ſees. Some antiquaries will 
have 1t, that the archbiſhop of York was ori A 
nally primate of the Britiſh church ; for 1 
never was a Roman colony, or the ſeat of the 
Roman emperors, as York was, where both Se. 
verus and Conſtantius Chlorus lived and died 

and where Conſtantine the Great was born ; and 
from hence they infer, that, where the emperors 
reſided, that was the moſt likely place to have 
pre-eminence above the reſt. However it be, in 
the —_— of Henry 1. William Corbel, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, obtained from the pope the 
character of legate, by which he ſecured to him- 
ſelf a ſuperiority over the ſee of York, which he 
viſited jure legationis. But after his death, the 
conteſt {till continued. For we find, that in the 
reign of Henry II. a 1 being called at Weſt- 
minſter by the pope's legate, the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury coming firſt, ſeated himſelf at the 
right hand of the Jegate ; but York, coming af- 
terwards, refuſed to take the ſeat on the left 
hand, and demanded Canterbury's place; which 
the latter refuſing, York ſat down in his lap. 
This occaſioned the ſynod to break up in diſor- 
der, and both parties appealing to the pope, the 
conteft was decided in favour of the ſee of 
1 which enjoys the precedency to this 

ay. 

The privileges of the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury are, among others, to crown the kings of 
England; to have prelates for his officers ; as 
the biſhop of London his provincial dean; the 
biſhop of Wincheſter his chancellor; the biſhop 
of Lincoln his vice-chancellor ; the biſhop of 
Saliſbury his precentor; the biſhop of Worceſter 
his chaplain; and the biſhop of Rocheſter his 
croſier bearer ; which laſt office, fince the times 
of Popery, has ceaſed. He is alſo the firſt peer of 


| England, next to the royal family. 


| The archbiſhop of Canterbury hath the ſu- 
preme government of eccleſiaſtical matters, next 
under the king. Upon the death of any ſuf- 
fragan biſhop, the cuſtody of his ſee devolves 
upon the archbiſhop ; he hath a power of cen- 
ſuring any biſhop in his province; he hath 
an antient right to preſide in all provin- 
cial councils of his ſuffragans, which formerly 
were held once a year, but have been diſcon- 
tinued a long time; fo that his power of examin- 
ing things throughout his province is devolved 
to his courts ; of which he holds ſeveral, as the 
'court of arches, prerogative-court, court of 
peculiars, &c. and he has the probate of wills. 

As to the archbiſhop of York, he is now {tiled 
primate and metropolitan of England, and takes 
place of all peers, except the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and the lord chancellor. He had ori- 
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ginally the primacy, not only over twelve Eng- 
liſh ſees, but likewiſe over all the biſhoprics of 
Scotland. But Scotland has diſowned his prero- 


| gative many years ſince, and the archbiſhoprick FA 
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ſelf hath ſwallowed up ſeveral of the ſmaller and 
*more inconſiderable biſhopricks ; ſo that the whole 

rovince is now reduced to four ſees; Durham, 
Cheſter, Carliſle, and Man. 

Scotland, whilſt epiſcopacy prevailed in that 
country, had two archbiſhops ; viz. of St. An- 
drews and Glaſgow; the former of whom was 

rimate of Scotland. | 

Wales likewiſe antiently boaſted of an arch- 
biſhop, whoſe ſee, as has been obſerved, was 
eſtabliſhed at Caerleon; and was afterwards 
tranſlated to St. David's. But the plague rag- 
ing very much in that country, the archiepiſco- 
pal ſee was again removed to Doll, in Bretagne ; 
where this dignity ended. Notwithſtanding 
which, in after ages, the Britons, or Welſh, 
commenced an action, on that account, againſt 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, but were caſt. 

Ireland has. four archbiſhops; of Armagh, 
Dublin, CaMl, and Tuam, of whom the arch- 
biſhop of Armagh is primate of all Ireland. 

The earlieſt account we have of Britiſh biſhops, 
is carried up no higher than the council of Arles, 
aſſembled by the emperor Conſtantine, in the 
fourth century ; at which were preſent the bi- 
ſhops of London, York, and Caerleon. 

Before the Norman conqueſts, biſhops were 
choſen by the chapters, whether monks or pre- 
bendaties. From the conqueror's time to the 
reign of king John, it was the cuſtom to chuſe 
biſhops at a public meeting of the biſhops and 
barons, the king himſelf being preſent at the 
folemnity, who claimed a right of inveſting the 
biſhops by delivering to them the ring and the 
paſtoral ſtaff. It is true, the popes endeavoured 
to gain the election of biſhops to themſelves; 
and this occafioned great ſtruggles and conteſts 
between the Roman pontiffs and our kings, At 
length, after various diſputes between king John 
and the pope, the former, by his charter A. D. 
1215, granted the right of election to the cathe- 
dral churches. A ſtatute, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. ſettles the election of biſhops as follows: 
« The king, upon the vacancy of the fee, was 
to ſend his Conge d'eſlire to the dean and chap- 
ter, or prior and convent, and in caſe they de- 
layed the election above twelve days, the crown 
was impowered to nominate the perſon by letters 
patent. And, after the biſhop thus elected, had 
taken an oath of fealty to the king, his majeſty, 
by his letters patent under the broad ſeal, ſigni- 
fied the election to the archbiſhop, with orders to 
confirm it, and conſecrate the elect. And laſtly, 
if the perſons aſſigned to elect and conſecrate, 
deferred the performing their reſpective offices 
twenty days, they were to incur a præmunire.“ 
But a ſtatute of Edward VI. made a charge in 
the manner of electing biſhops, ahd transferred 
the choice wholly from the deans and chapters 
to the crown. The preamble in the firſt place 
alledges the inconveniences of the former man- 
ner of electing, from the circumſtances of delay 
and expence: After which it is ſaid in the pre- 
amble, „ that the ſaid elections are in very deed 
no elections, but only by a writ of conge d'eflire 
have colours, ſhadows, and pretences of eleCtion: 
that they ſerve to no purpoſe, and ſeem deroga- 
tory and prejudicial to the King's prerogative 
royal, to whom only appertains the collation and 


gift of all archbiſhopricks and biſhopricks, and ſut- 
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fragan biſhops, within his highneſs's dominions.“ 
This ſtatute therefore enacts, that “ for the fu- 
ture no conge d'eſlire, ſhall be granted, nor any 
election be made by the dean and chapter, but 
that the archbiſhoprick or biſhoprick ſhall be con- 
ferred by the king's nomination in his letters pa- 
tent.“ But this alteration made by the ſtatute of 
king Edward is no longer in force; and the cuſ- 
tom of ſending down the conge d'eſlire is 
reſtored. 5 
Upon the vacancy of a biſhop's ſee, the king 
grants a licenſe, under the great ſeal, to the 


dean and chapter, to elect the perſon, whom by 


his letters miſſive he hath appointed; and they 
are to chuſe no other. The dean and chapter, 
having made their election accordingly, certify 
it under their common ſeal to the king, and to 
the TRIP of the province, and to the bi- 
ſhop thus elected: then the king gives his royal 
aſſent, under the great ſeal, directed to the arch- 
biſhop, commanding him to confirm and conſe- 
crate the biſhop thus elected. The archbiſhop 
then ſubſcribes his fiat confirmatis, and grants a 
commiſſion to the vicar general to perform all 
the acts requiſite thereto: who thereupon iſſues 
out a ſummons to all perſons, who may object to 
the election, to appear, &c. which citation is af- 
fixed on the door of Bow church. At the time 
and place appointed, the proctor for the dean 
and chapter exhibits the royal aſſent, and the 
commiſſion of the archbiſhop, which are both 
read, and accepted by the vicar general. Then 
the new biſhop is preſented by the procter to the 
vicar general; and, three proclamations being 
made for the oppoſers of the election to appear, 
and none appearing, the vicar general confirms 
and ratifies the choice of the perſon elected; 
who takes the oaths of ſupremacy, canonical 
obedience, and that againſt ſimony. | 

Till this act of confirmation is performed, the 
biſhop eleft may be: rejected, becauſe there 
may be reaſons aſſigned why he ſhould not be 
made a biſhop ; which 1s the reaſon of the above 
mentioned citations, and proclamations. 

After confirmation, the next thing to be done 
is conſecration ; which the archbiſhop performs 
by the impoſition of hands and prayer, according 
to the form laid down in the Common-Prayer- 
book. Which done, the biſhop is complete as 
well in relation to ſpiritualities as temporalities. 
Juſtice Doderidge, in his argument of Evans 
and Aſcue's caſe, ſays, there is a ſpiritual mar- 
riage between the biſhop and his church, which 
is begun by election, contracted by confirmation, 
and conſummated by conſecration. 

A biſhop of England is a peer of the realm, 
and, as ſuch, ſits and votes in the houſe of lords. 
He is a baron in a three-fold manner, viz. 
Fendal, in regard of the temporalities annexed to 
his biſhoprick ; by writ, as being ſummoned by 
writ to parliament ;: and by patent and creation. 
Accordingly he has the precedence of all other 
barons, and votes as baron and biſhop, Bur, 
tho' their peerage never was denied, it has been 
conteſted, whether the biſhops have a right to 
vote in criminal matters. This right was diſpu- 
ted as early as the reign of Henry IId, and we 
find this deciſion of the controverſy ; archbi- 
ſhops, biſhops, &c. in like manner as the reſt of 
the barons, ought to be preſent at the judge- 
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ments in the king's courts until it come to dimi- 
nution of members, or to death. The reaſon, 
which the canoniſts give, why biſhops ſhould not 
be preſent in caſes of blood, is, becauſe they 
contract an irregularity thereby. Yet arch- 
biſhop Cranmer, being one of the privy-council 
to Edward VIth, ſigned the warrant for the exe- 
cution of Thomas Seymour, lord high admiral 
of England. And the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
was the firſt in commiſſion at the trial of Ma- 
ry, queen of Scots. And, in the earl of Straf- 
ford's caſe, in the reign of Charles Iſt, when 
Wilkams, archbiſhop of York, declared his 
opinion, that the biſhops ought not to be preſent 
at the paſſing of the act of attainder, it was look- 
ed upon as betraying a fundamental right of the 
whole order. At preſent, the biſhops have their 
vote in the trial and arraignment of a peer ; 
but, before ſentence of death is paſſed, they 
withdraw, and vote by their proxy. 

The juriſdiction of a biſhop, in England, 
conſiſts, in collating to benefices ; granting in- 
ſtitutions on the preſentation of other patrons ; 
commanding induction ; taking care of the pro- 
fits of vacant benefices for the uſe of the ſucceſ- 
ſors ; viſiting his dioceſe once in three years; in 
ſuſpending, depriving, degrading, and excom- 
municating ; in granting adminiſtrations, and 
taking care of the probate of wills: theſe parts 
of his function depend on the eccleſiaſtical law. 
By the common law, he is to certify the judges, 
touching legitimate and illegitimate births, and 
marriages. And to his juriſdiction, by the ſta- 
tute law, belongs the licenſing of phyſicians, 
chirurgeons, ſchool-maſters; and the uniting 
ſmall pariſhes ; which laſt privilege is now pecu- 
liar to the biſhop of Norwich. 

The biſhops courts have this privilege above 
the civil courts, that writs are iſſued out from 
them in the name of the biſhop himſelf, and not 
in the king's name, as in other courts. The 
judge of the biſhop's court is his chancellor, 
antiently called Eccleſiæ Cauſidicus, the Church 
Lawyer. 

The biſhops of Scotland anciently exerciſed 
their epiſcopal functions wherever they were, 
there being no diſtinct dioceſes in that kingdom 
till the reign of Malcolm IIId, about the year 
1070. Whilſt epiſcopacy prevailed in that king- 
dom, the form of church government ſtood thus: 
In every pariſh, the cognizance of ſome offences 
belonged to the ſeſſion, a judicature where the 
miniſter preſided ex officio. But, if the caſe 
proved too intricate, it was referred to the . 
tery, a ſuperior judicature, conſiſting of a cer- 
tain number of miniſters, between twelve and 
twenty. The moderator of this aſſembly was 
named by the biſnop. Above all, was the con- 
vocation, in which the archbiſhop of St Andrews 
preſided. And, beſides theſe, every biſhop, for 
the cauſes of teſtaments, &c. had his official or 
commiſſary, who was judge of that court with- 
in the dioceſe. The biſhops of that kingdom 
were likewiſe lords of parliament. 

In the reign of Henry IId, A. D. 1177, the 
Scotch biſhops and abbots obliged themſelves 
by oath to own the archbiſhop of York for their 
metropolitan, and conſented that their ſucceſſors 
ſhould repair to York for conſecration. But, 
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in the reign of Edward IVth, A. D. 1471, the 
pope made the church of Scotland independent 
of the ſee of York, induced to it by a com- 
plaint of biſhop Graham, that, when England 
and Scotland were upon terms of hoſtility, the 
one . had no opportunity of having re- 
courſe to their metropolitan, and bringing 

peals to him. n e * 

The eccleſiaſtical government of Ireland hath 
been from antient time by biſhops, conſecrated 
either by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, or b 
one another. But in the year 1152, as we find 
in Philip of Flatteſbury, © Chriſtianus, biſhop of 
Liſmore, legate of all Ireland, held a famoys 
council at Meath, where were preſent the bi- 
ſhops, abbots, princes, dukes, and magiſtrates 
of Ireland; and there, by authority of the pope 
with advice of the cardinals, and conſent of the 
biſhops, abbots, and others there met together 
four archbiſhopricks were eſtabliſhed in Ireland. 
* Dublin, Caſſil, and Tuam.“ 

he biſhop of the Iſle of Man is a bar 

the Ille. He has this peculiar privilege, . 
if any of his tenants be guilty of a capital crime 
and is to be tried for his life, the biſhop's ſtew- 
ard may demand him from the lord's bar, and 
try him'in the biſhop's court, by a jury of his 
own tenants; and, in caſe of conviction, his 
lands are forfeited to the biſhop. When the bi- 
ſhoprick is vacant, the lord of the iſle nominates a 
perſon, and preſents him to the king of England 
for his royal aſſent, and then to the archbiſhop of 
York to be conſecrated. After which he becomes 
ſubject to him as his metropolitan. 

The next officer to the biſhop in precedency, 
is the dean, who with great propriety may be 
called the maſter of the cathedral, or preſident 
of the chapter. His office is juſt what the dea- 
con's was in the antient church, for his duty is 
to govern every thing of a domeſtic nature 
belonging to the cathedral. He fits as pre- 
ſident among the canons and prebendaries. His 
name is firſt mentioned in all leaſes granted by 
the chapter, and in the king's writs which are 
directed for the election of a biſhop. They are 
frequently advanced to biſhopricks, or at leaſt 
their office is conſidered as leading to it. 

As there are two foundations of cathedral 
churches in England, the old and the new, the 
new erected by king Henry VIII. fo there are 
two ways of creating deans. Thoſe of the old 
foundation, as the deans of St. Paul's, York, &c. 
are raiſed to that dignity, much after the manner 
of biſhops; the king firſt ſending his warrant, 
the chapter electing, and the king confirmin 
the election. Thoſe of the new foundation, whoſe 
deaneries were raiſed upon the ruins of priories 
and convents, ſuch as the deans of Canterbury, 
Durham, Ely, Norwich, Wincheſter, &c. are 
donative, and inftalled by a ſhorter courſe, 
namely, by the king's letters patent, without any 
election or confirmation. 

There are cathedral churches, which never had 
a dean, and in which the biſhop is head of the 
chapter, and in his abſence, the archdeacon : ſuch 
are the cathedrals of St. David and Landaft. 
There are alſo deans without a chapter; ſuch as 
the dean of Battle in Suſſex : and there are deans 


without a juriſdiction ; as the dean of the chapel 
| royal, 


riſdiction in the eccleſiaſtical matters, ariſing in 
the ſeveral pariſhes within his peculiar, Rural 
deans, who, originally, exerciſed juriſdiction 
over deaneries, and afterwards became only the 
biſhop's ſubſtitutes, to grant letters of adminiſtra- 
tion, probate of wills, &c. are now quite laid 
aſide, and their office 1s loſt in that of the arch- 
deacons and chancellors. 

A dean and chapter are the biſhop's council, 
to aſſiſt him in the affairs of religion, and to aſ- 
ſent to every grant, which the biſhop ſhall make 
to bind his ſucceſſors ; and as a deanery is a ſpi- 
ritual dignity, a man cannot be a dean and pre- 
bendary of the ſame church. 

Though eccleſiaſtical bodies, in cathedrals, are 
very antient in England, yet it does not appear, 
that they had any juriſdiction peculiar to them- 
ſelves during the Saxon times. Sir Edward 
Coke ſays, there were chapters, as the biſhop's 
council, before they had diſtinct poſſeſſions, and 
that the biſhops parted with ſome of their poſ- 
ſeſſions to them, and ſo became patrons of the 
prebends of the church. 

In the reign of king Charles I. a remonſtrance 
was preſented to the parliament, by the Preſby- 
terian party, ſetting forth the great revenues, and 
the little uſe of deans and chapters. And, the 
ſame year, ſo fatal to epiſcopacy and the hierar- 
chy, the commons voted, that all deans, deans 
and chapters, prebendaries, canons, &c. ſhould 
be aboliſhed, and their lands employed to the ad- 
vancement of learning and piety. 

The next officer in the church of England is, 
the archdeacon, and he may be called the biſhop's 
vicar, or ſubſtitute, as he acts great part of 
what was the duty of the biſhops formerly; and 
though archdeacons, in theſe laſt ages of the 
church, have uſually been of the order of preſ- 
byters, or prieſts, yet antiently they were no more 
than deacons ; as the name imports. But how 
the archdeacon came by his honour, and after 
what manner he was inveſted, is a matter of ſome 
diſpute among learned men. Salmatius, and 
ſome others, are of opinion, that originally he was 
no more than the ſenior deacon. Others think, 
the dignity was always elective, and in the breaſt 
of the biſhop : and St. Jerome plainly aſſerts, that 
the office went not by ſeniority, but by election. 

The office of archdeacon was always a place 
of great honour and reputation; for he was the 
biſhop's conſtant attendant and aſſiſtant ; by 
which means he commonly gained ſuch an in- 
tereſt, as to get himſelf choſen, before the preſ- 
byters, to ſucceed the biſhop. His buſineſs was, 
1. To attend the biſhop at the altar, and to ad- 
miniſter the cup, when the biſhop celebrated the 
euchariſt, He was to order all things relating 
to the inferior clergy, ſuch as to appoint readers, 
acolythiſts, ſub-deacons, &c. 2. He was to al- 
fiſt the biſhop in managing the church revenues, 
aligning their ſeveral portions to the poor, or- 
phans, &c. Upon which account, Prudentius, 
deſcribing the offices of St. Laurence, whom he 
makes to be archdeacon of Rome, among other 
things, aſſigns him the keys of the church's trea- 
ſure, and the care of diſpenſing the oblations of 
the people : and he introduces the Heathen per- 
ſecutor demanding of him thoſe treaſures ; which 
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royal, &c. A dean, without a chapter, has a ju- | 
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| he promiſing to do, in a ſhort time brought be- 


tore him the poor, the lame, the blind, and the 
infirm, telling him, thoſe were the riches, which 
he had in his cuſtody, 3. Another part of his 
office was to aſſiſt the biſhop in preaching, and in 
ordaining the inferior clergy. 4. He was alfo 
inveſted with the power of cenſuring deacons, 
and the inferior clergy, but not preſbyters. 5. As 
to his juriſdiction, it will admit of a diſpute, 
whether it originally extended over the whole 
dioceſe, or was confined to the city or mother- 
church. In the middle ages of the church, 
there 1s no queſtion but his power extended over 
the whole dioceſe. 6. Valeſius obſerves, that the 
archdeacons were likewiſe called Cor-Epiſcopi. 
This may ſeem at firſt only a corruption of the 
Chorepiſcopus, becauſe, in latter ages, the power 
of the antient Chorepiſcopi dwindled into that 
of the archdeacons. But when it is conſidered, 
that the deacons antiently were called the biſhop's 
eyes, ears, mouth, or heart, it will appear very 
probable, that the archdeacon was called, by way 
of eminence, Cor-epiſcopi, i. e. the biſhop's 
heart. / 

How long this office has exiſted in England, 
cannot well be known; but probably long before 
the Norman conqueſt. At preſent there are ſixty 
of them, becauſe ſome biſhopricks being large, 
it is neceſſary there ſhould be in them more than 
one. The office is not altogether a ſinecure, but it 
is not much unlike it, and ſometimes we find the 
biſhop of a dioceſe acting the part of archdeacon 
in another. It does not prevent them from hold- 
ing other livings, even at preſent, nor is a diſpen- 
ſation neceſſary. Some of them have been ad- 
vanced to biſhopricks, without having any other 
dignity in the church; and at preſent they are to 
ſummon the clergy to meet them at ſome parti- 
cular place, where they hear a ſermon, and deliver 
a charge, On theſe occaſions, a free gift is be- 
ſtowed upon the archdeacon, and he makes pre- 
{entationseitherto the biſhop or the ſpirirual court, 
of every thing he finds amiſs. It is his duty to ex- 
amine candidates for the miniſtry. This part of 
his duty, however, generally devolves on the bi- 
ſhop's chaplains. 

The rectors and vicars of pariſhes are the next 
to be conſidered. The rectors are thoſe who 
have the whole emoluments of the livings with- 
out any deductions. On the other hand, the vicars 
are ſuch as whoſe livings were either ſubject to ca- 
thedrals, or to religious convents. Many of both 
are preſented by the king, and others by the iords 
of manors. By the conſtitution of the church of 
England, no clergyman, who is an incumbent, 
and has the tithes, 1s obliged to preach more than 
'one ſermon on Sunday; but prayers are to be 
read in the afternoon. This was the reaſon why 
a new order of the clergy took place about the 
latter end of the reign of queen Elizabeth, and 
theſe were called Lecturers. They were at that 
time moſtly compoſed of Puritan miniſters, who 
ſcrupled to read the prayers, on account of the 
ceremonies. They were men of ſour tempers, 
full of auſterity, exceſſively proud, and conti- 


nually abuſing ſuch of the biſhops as were fond 


of the ceremonies. Their followers were among 
the lower ranks of the people, over whom 
they exerciſed an unlimited power. Many 
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of the ladies, however, were their adherents, and 
the noblemen, diſaffected to government, took 
them into their families as tutors to their chil- 
dren. 

When Dr. Laud was advanced to the ſee of 
Canterbury, he reſolved to change many things 
in the Proteſtant church of England, and he be- 
gan with putting an end to the lectureſnips. No- 
thing could have been more iniquitous, for the 
people paid for the lecturer, who was not pro- 
vided for them by law. 

At the reſtoration, 1660, lectureſhips were re- 
ſtored, and they have continued on the ſame foot- 
ing ever ſince. And here it is neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that as theſe lecturers are paid by the 
people of the pariſh, ſo their choice or election 
falls on the houſekeepers in general. They 
have no right to demand any thing; but we 
hope there are few men of piety, whether church- 
men or Diſſenters, who will refuſe them ſo ſmall a 
pittance, eſpecially as they diſcharge their duty, 
truſting in the benevolence of the pariſh. 

There is one complaint frequently made by 
the pariſhioners againſt the miniſters of their 
pariſhes, and that 1s, that although they pay 
their lecturers, yet the incumbent can at any 
time refuſe him the pulpit. That the incum- 
bent has a right to do ſo by law, cannot be diſ- 

uted ; bur it has been conſidered as extremely 
hiv, by ſeveral well meaning pious men, that as 
the law has made no proviſion for ſermons in 
the afternoon, ſo when the people are willing to 
pay a preacher, it is rather cruel to hinder 
em. 

It is undoubtedly the duty of the rector of 
every pariſh to deny his pulpit to a man of a 
ſcandalous life, whoſe character has been black- 
ened by the moſt enormous crimes; but we 
really believe, the people ſeldom, if ever, chuſe 
ſuch perſons, but quite the reverſe. Some ſmall 
differences in ſentiments ſhould not induce the 
miniſter of a pariſh to diſoblige his people; for 
in ſuch caſes he will be but little eſteemed by 
them ; and if preachers are not eſteemed, their 

ublic miniſtrations will have but little effect on 
the hearers. We cannot comprehend every thing, 
but in all religious diſputes, we ought to take 
care that the people may not be confuſed in their 
notions, becauſe confuſion in theſe matters gene- 
rally leads them to Deiſm. 

The laſt order of the clergy, and ſuch as have 
no benefices annexed to their titles, are the chap- 
lains, and theſe by ſtatute, 21 Henry VIII. are 
to be kept by particular perſons. The act, how- 
ever, contracts the number in the following man- 
ner: An archbiſhop is allowed to have, eight ; 
a duke, ſix; a dutcheſs, two, beſides the fix her 


huſband has, and fhe has a right to retain two 


after ſhe is a widow, and although ſhe ſhould 
marry again; a marquis is allowed, five; and 
an earl the ſame number; the lord Almoner, 


two; a viſcount, four; a baron, three; the wi- 


dows of viſcounts and barons, two each ; a bi- 
ſhop, three; the chancellor, ſix; chief juſtice, 
one; clerk of the cloſet, two ; maſter of the rolls, 
two; comptroller of the houſhold, two; dean of 
the chapel, two; a knight of the garter, three; 
ſecretary of ſtate, two; treaſurer of the houſe- 
hold, two; and the wardens of the n 
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orts, one. By 25 of Henr 
judge of the king's-bench, and NT, tt 
the chief baron of the exchequer, the 7. eas, 
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attorney and ſolicitor-general, is permitted 
retain one Chaplain, who ſhall be attendant on ry 
perſon, and may have one benefice without being 
reſident on it. And by ſtatute 33 of the ſam 
king, the groom of the ſtole, the treaſurer of he 
king's chamber, and the chancellor of the dutch 1 
are allowed to retain one chaplain each. 4 

Before we conclude this account of the church 
of England, it is neceſſary we ſhould ſay a few 
words concerning the convocation; for altho that 
court has never been permitted to do any buſi- 
neſs during the laſt ſixty years, yet it ſtill meets 
on the ſecond day of every ſeſſion of parliament 
It is an aſſembly of the clergy of England by 
their repreſentatives, to conſult of eccleſiaſtical 
matters, and conſiſts, like parliament, of an upper 
and lower houſe. In the upper-houſe, all the 
archbiſhops and biſhops fit, and in the lower 
the inferior clergy, who are repreſented by their 
proctors; conſiſting of all the deans and arch- 
deacons, of one proctor for every chapter, and 
two for the clergy of every dioceſe, in all one 
hundred and forty-three divines, viz. Twenty- 
two deans, fiſty-three archdeacons, twenty-four 
prebends, and forty- four proctors of the dio- 
ceſian clergy. The lower-houſe chuſes its pro- 
locutor or ſpeaker, and preſents him to the arch- 
biſhops and biſhops of the upper-houſe. His 
buſineſs is to take care that the members attend, 
to collect their debates and votes, and to carry 
their reſolutions to the upper-houſe. 

The lower houſe of convocation was formerly 
called together by two diſtin writs. The firſt 
was the parliamentary, or king's-writ, to the bi- 
ſhops of every dioceſe, ſummoning them to par- 
lament, with a clauſe in it, requiring each 
chapter to ſend one of their body, and the cler- 
gy of each dioceſe two proctors, to repreſent 
them in parliament ; and whence ſome have been 
of opinion, that the clergy ſat, together with 
the laity, in parliament, till the reign of Henry 
VIII, when they fell under a præmunire, by 
ſubmitting to Cardinal Wolſey's legatine power, 
and forfeited their ſeats there. It is certain, the 
lower houſe of convocation, in the next reign, 
apprehended they had a right to fit in parliament, 
and therefore petitioned the upper houſe, to in- 
rercede with the king and protector, that they 
might be reſtored to the ſame. This was again 
attempted in the latter end of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, and in that of king James I; but till 
without ſuccels. 

The ſecond writ, by which the clergy were 
aſſembled together, was called the provincial 
writ. By the firſt writ, they were a meer ſtate 
convention, and not a church ſynod ; and the 
intent of their meeting was, to conſult about 
their civil rights, and to grant a portion of their 
eſtates towards the ſupport of the government. 
But, the clergy not looking upon themſelves as 
obliged to obey this lay-fummons, archbiſhop 
Winchelſea prevailed with king Edward II. to diſ- 
charge them from it : and from that time, when 
the king iſſued his parliamentary writ to the bi- 
ſhops, he ſent another to the archbiſhop, to ſum- 


mon all his provincial biſhops to the convoca- 
tion. 
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tion. This ſecond writ was to ſecure their obe- 
dience to the former, and to make the aſſembly 
more canonical, as meeting by virtue of a ſum- 
mons from their archbiſhop. This writ is now 
ordered by the lord chancellor, and tranſmitted 


by him to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who | 


iſſues thereupon his mandate to the biſhop of 
London, as dean of his province. 

The clergy, aſſembled in convocation, had 
the power of giving away their own money, and 
taxing themſelves ; a power, which they conti- 
nued to exerciſe from the reformation till the 1 5th 
year of Charles II; from which time they re- 
ceded from that cuſtomary right, and were for that 
reaſon diſcharged from two of the four ſubſidies 
given by themſelves, and then in arrear: and it 
was for this reaſon, that from the time before- 
mentioned the rectors and vicars, who were to 
be taxed for their ſpiritual preferments, were al- 
lowed to vote in elections for knights of the ſhire, 
that they might ſtill be virtually taxed by them- 
ſelves. 

The power of the convocation is limited by a 
* ſtatute of king Henry VIII. They are not to 
make any canons, or eccleſiaſtical laws, without 
the king's licenſe, nor, when permitted to make 
any, can they put them in execution, but under 

theſe reſtrictions. 
I. Such canons muſt not be contrary to the 
king's prerogative. 

2. They muſt not contradict any ſtatute, or 
the common law. 

3. Nor muſt they alter any known cuſtom of 
the realm, 

They have the examining and cenſuring all 
heretical and ſchiſmatical books, perſons, &c. 
but there lies an appeal to the king in chancery, 
or to his delegates. The clergy in convocation, 
and their ſervants, have the jame privileges as 
members of parliament. 

The reaſon why the convocation 1s not per- 
mitted to fit, was originally owing to the un- 
happy diſputes, that began after the revolution, 
between the high-church party and thoſe who 
favoured moderation. In the latter end of queen 
Anne's reign, theſe diſputes were not only carried 
on with an unbecoming heat, but ſome of the 
diſputants went almoſt ſtark mad. Mr. Dodwell 
wrote a book, to prove that the human ſoul is 
mortal, but becomes immortal by baptiſm; ſo 
as the ceremony is performed by thoſe miniſters, 
who have received epiſcopal ordination. This 
book was levelled againſt the Diſſenters, but it 
was anſwered by the churchmen. Dr. Atterbury 
attempted to prove that the convocation had a 
power equal to that of the parliament, but he was 
learn2dly anſwered by Nicholſon, biſhopof Carliſle. 
And Dr. Sacheverell did not content himſelf with 
giving all the Diſſenters to the devil, he actually 
called all thoſe of his own brethren hypocrites, 
who were not equally violent with himſelf. The 
whole nation was in a flame, the people were 
driven to a ſtate of religious inſanity, the Diſ- 
ſenters had their meetings pulled down, and the 
moderate part of the clergy were in danger of 
ſharing the ſame fate. This occaſioned the mak- 
ing the riot act, and ſuch was the madneſs of the 
people, that a club of high churchmen in a 
public-houſe, went to another public-houſe 1n 
Saliſbury-court, where there was a club of low- 
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church, or moderate men, and pulled the houſe 


dowa to the ground. For this offence, ſome of 
the rioters ſuffered death, and of courſe their fa- 
milies were ruined. | 

The learned Dr. Hoadly tepreſented to his 
majeſty George I. that ſuch tumults would never 
ceaſe while the convocation was permitted to do 
bulineſs, becauſe their diſputes tended to in- 
flame the minds of the people. Theſe things 
having been taken into conſideration, it was re- 
ſolved on in council, that the convocation ſhould 
ſtill be ſummoned to meet, but on the day of 
their meeting they ſhould be adjourned, We 
have been the more explicit concerning theſe 
matters, becauſe we could wiſh the reader to 
know as much as poſſible. FA. 

The laſt thing to be treated of is, the diſci- 
pline of the church of England, or the means by 
which good order is kept up and delinquents 
puniſhed. * | 

In all civil eſtabliſhments of religion; there 
muſt be a power lodged ſomewhere, and ingeneral 
this is veſted in the clergy, except in the church 
of England, where the proceedings againſt of- 
fenders are carried on, in what is called the bi- 
ſhops or ſpiritual court. The proceedings in 
theſe courts are carried on by the biſhop's chan- 
cellor, who is generally a doctor of the civil 
law; but if he happens to be a clergyman, 
he gets another to act for him, who is called his 
official, Adultery, blaſphemy, refuſing to pay 
tithes, traducing the characters of their neigh- 
bours, together with many other groſs immo- 
ralities, are cognizable in this court. 7 

The proceedings begin by citation, which iſſues 
from the court, and 1s delivered by an officer, 
called Aparitor. If the perſon who receives the 
ſummons, treats the order with contempt, then 
he is liable to be excommunicated, and he 
can be arreſted for the plantiff's coſts. And even 
ſuppoſing he ſhould be able to pay the bill of 
colts, yet he cannot get admitted into the church 
again without doing penance, Excommunicated 
perſons are much in the ſame condition as if they 
had been proſcribed, They cannot have their 
children baptized; they cannot be adinitted to 
the communion ; they cannot ſue in any action 
in law, ſo as to obtain property; they cannot be 
admitted to ſwear as evidences in a court of juſ- 
tice; they cannot marry; and, in a word, the ſen- 
tence is dreadful, for it even denies the excom- 
municated perſon the common rites of Chriſtian 
burial. The proceedings in theſe courts are very 
expenſive, and it is dangerous to be concerned in 
them; but they are calculated to teach people 
not to offend. | 

The public examination of the children is 
a neceſſary part of the diſcipline of the church 
of England, and it is much to be wiſhed that it 
was more attended to than it is. 

The catechiſm of the church of England is 
drawn up, after the primitive manner, by way of 
queſtion and anſwer. Originally it conſiſted of 


the creed, and the Lord's prayer: but king 
James I. ordered the biſhops to add to it a ſhort 
and plain explanation of the ſacraments; which 
was accordingly performed by biſhop Qveral, 
then dean of St. Paul's, and approved by the 
reſt of the biſhops, | 

This 


no more than a ſhe Lon of the baptiſmal vow, 
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This catechiſm is univerſally allowed to compre- 
hend a ſummary of the Chriſtian doctrine; it be- 


ing ſo ſhort, that the youngeſt children may fix it 


in their memory, and yet ſo full, that it contains 
all things neceſſary to be known and practiſed in 
order to ſalvation. 

The times appointed for catechizing are Sun- 
days and holidays. By the firſt book of kin 
Edward VI. it was not required to be done above 
once in ſix weeks. But, upon Bucer's objecting 
to the interval of time as too long, the rubric 
was altered, but expreſſed notwithſtanding in in- 
definite terms, leaving it to be done as often as 
occaſion requires. Indeed, the fifty-ninth canon 
enjoins every parſon, vicar, or curate, upon every 
Sunday and holiday, to teach and inſtruct the 
youth and ignorant perſons of his pariſh, in the 
catechiſm ſet forth in the book of Common- 
Prayer; and that under pain of a ſharp reproof 
for the firſt omiſſion, ſuſpenſion for the ſecond, 
and excommunication for the third, 
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In the other parts of the diſcipline of the 


church of England, the miniſter 1s obliged to 
viſit the ſick, and to baptize ſuch children as are 
in danger of dying without the benefit of that 
ceremony. In refuſing to perform any of theſe 
ceremonies, he is liable to be informed againſt 
in the ſpiritual court, and may be ſuſpended from 
his living by the biſhop. It is, however, not a 
very eaſy matter to proceed againſt clergymen in 
theſe matters, and perhaps the fewer diſputes 
take place between the miniſters and the pa- 
riſhioners the better. This ſhould always be at- 
tended to, that no offence be taken againſt re- 
ligion. Clergymen are not to enjoy any more 
benefices with cure of ſouls. than one, unleſs 
they obtain a ſecond by a diſpenſation from the 
lord chancellor. However, they may, at the 
ſame time, enjoy ſinecures in cathedrals. _ 
The holding pluralities of livings has been 
much complained of, as inconſiſtent with the in- 
ſtitution of the Chriſtian church, and much has 
been written on the ſubject by Dr. Newton on 
the one hand, and Mr. Wharton on the other. 
It is certain, that it was not known till the middle 
ages of Chriſtianity. England is the only Pro- 
teſtant country where it is permitted, and non- 
reſidence has been a continual bane of conten- 
tion. The late Bp. Burnet, in his charge to the 
clergy of the dioceſe of Saliſbury, mentioned an 
expreſſion made uſe of by one of the antient 
fathers, when a young man came to be or- 
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dained, and who wanted to hold two living. 
the good biſhop aſked him how he 8 
charge the duty of both? He anſwered, he 
would do the duty of one himſelf, and the other 
could be done by a ſubſtitute. © Yes, anſwered 
the biſhop, you may get the duty done by a 
t ſubſtitute, but you will be damned in perſon.” 
This had ſuch an effect on Mr. Kelſey, a pious 
clergyman, that he gave up one of the two liv- 
ings he enjoyed, and Dr. Burnet had fo much re- 
ove ”; him on that account, that he made him 
is archdeacon, in order to ſet an exam 
reſt of his brethren. n en 

In all theſe matters of diſpute, we ſhall not 
concern ourſelves; becauſe, where there is ſuch a 
general toleration as we enjoy, there can be but 
little room to complain. There is not a Proteſ- 
tant church in the world, but what will own its 
imperfections. If this was not the caſe, then 
we might, like the Roman Catholics, pretend to 
the belief of infallibility, a notion which we ut- 
terly diſclaim. 

Upon the whole, no Proteſtant church has pro- 
duced greater ſcholars, better writers, or more 
pious Chriſtians, than that of England; and 
where the means of grace are to be found, it is 
our fault if we do not uſe them in a proper man- 
ner. However the rigour of the eccleſiaſtical 
law may appear to ſome, yet the innocent need 
not be afraid of it; and as for non-reſidents in 
pariſhes, if they are culpable of a fault, the 
people are no looſers in general thereby, becauſe 
they generally find ſubſtitutes or curates, who 
perform the duty for the hearers. Thus, where 
there is no loſs, there ſhould be no complaint, 
and this ſhould reconcile us to all thoſe circum- 
ſtances, which ſometimes create diverſity of opi- 
nions. The members of the church of England 
live in peace with thoſe who differ from them 
in religious ſentiments, leaving every man to 
worſhip God according to the dictates of his 
conſcience, They are not led away by thoſe 
prejudices, which took place in former times ; 
they conſider their Proteſtant brethren travelling 
to heaven as well as themſelves, and therefore 
they are much to be honoured. Long may true 
religion flouriſh among them; may their miniſters 
become an ornament to their profeſſion, and the 
people an honour to the goſpel; and, to ule the 
words of the apoſtle, „Let every one who 
nameth the name of Chriſt depart from ini— 
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HE next religious profeſſion in order 

: among Proteſtants, is that of Calviniſm, 

eſtabliſhed firſt at the little Republic of 
Geneva, afterwards in ſeveral of the Cantons of 
Switzerland ; and profeſſed by almoſt one half of 
the people in France, before the revocation of 
the Fi of Nantz, 1685. In 1560, it was eſta- 
bliſhed in Scotland, as will be mentioned after- 
wards, and it is now the national religion of the 
Seven United Provinces ; and throughout moſt 
of the American provinces this ſyſtem is pro- 
feſſed. 9 

In giving an account of this religion, we ſhall 
be exttemely impartial, and ſhall point out how 
far the public profeſſion of Calviniſm differs in 
one place from another, beginning with the life 
of its illuſtrious founder. 

John Calvin was born at Soiſſons, a city of 

France, June 6th, 1509. His father's name was 
Gerrard Calvin, who gave his ſon a liberal edu- 
cation. 
From the grammar-ſchool, he ſent him to 
Paris, and placed him with Maturinus Corde- 
rius, a man well eſteemed both for probity and 
learning. 

His father, from the beginning, deſigned him 
for the ſtudy of divinity, which he judged him 
to be much inclined to, being religiouſly addicted 
from his childhood. He procured a benefice of 
the biſhop for him, in Soiſſons, in which place 
John, belbre his ordination, preached divers ſer- 
mons to the people. But this purpoſe of his 
was afterwards altered; for his father, ſeeing the 
ſtudy of the law was the ſurer ſtep to riches and 
honour, altered his mind, and his ſon, growing 
into acquaintance with a certain kinſman of his, 
was by him inſtructed in the true religion, where- 
upon he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the ſa- 


cred ſcriptures, and began to abominate the | were not yet laid aſide. 


ſuperſtitious ſervices in the Popiſh church. 


Whilſt he was employed in theſe ſtudies, he 


neglected not that of divinity, ſo that he preached 
divers ſermons in a neighbouring town. 


whilſt he was thus buſied, news came to him of 


his father's death, which called him back into his 
own country. Having ſettled his affairs there, 
he went to Paris, being now about twenty-four 
years old. After a few months ſtay at Paris, he 

rew acquainted with all that profeſſed the re- 
1 religion; and amongſt the reſt, with 
Stephen Forgeus, a famous merchant, who after- 
wards ſealed the truth with his blood. 


From henceforward, at the earneſt requeſt of 


all thoſe that held their private meetings in Paris, 
he laid aſide all other ſtudies, and wholly applied 
himſelf to that of divinity. At this time Ni- 
cholas Cope was rector of the univerſity at Paris; 
who, being to make an oration on All- ſaints day, 
at the inſtigation of John Calvin, ſpake of re- 
ligion more purely and clearly than he uſed to 

do. This the parliament of Paris was angry at, 
inſomuch that they cited him before them ; but, 
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as he went, ſome of his friends adviſed him to 


take heed of his adverſaries ; whereupon he re- 


turned home, and immediately after left France 
and went to Baſil. 

The officers, ſent by the parliament, ſearching 
for Cope, went into Calvin's houſe, who, by 
chance, not being at home, they ranſacked his 
ſtudy, and amongſt his papers, found many of 
his friends letters, which had like to have endan- 
gered the lives of many. But it pleaſed God to 
divert that ſtorm, by the prudent and pious dili- 
gence of the queen of Navarre, the only ſiſter 
of king Francis, a woman of admirable wit, 
and exceedingly tender of the profeſſors of the 
reformed religion. She alſo ſent Br Mr. Calvin to 
her court, uſed him very hoſpitably, and heard 
him gladly. But, Mr. Calvin finding Paris too 
hot for his abode, went to Xantonge, where, ſo- 
Journing with a friend, at his requeſt, he drew up 
ſhort admonitions, which were diſperſed amongſt 
certain prieſts, to be taught to their people, that 
ſo they might, by little and little, be drawn to 
{earch out the truth. 

About the ſame. time, obſerving that there 
were many in France that knew, and were con- 
vinced of the truth, and yet indulged themſelves 
as if it were enough that they reſerved their 
hearts for Chriſt, though they were preſent at the 
Popiſh ſervices, he publiſhed two elegant epiſtles: 
one, to exhort the flying idolatry ; the other, on 
the Popiſh prieſthood. Bur whilſt he, Calvin, 
was thus employed; he met with grievous ſedi- 
tions at home. 

The goſpel indeed was entertained, and Po- 
pery abjured in Geneva; but many were not re- 
formed from the profane and ſcandalous courſes 
which they had learned of the Popiſh clergy; 
and the antient feuds amongſt the chief families 
Theſe, at firſt, were 
gently admoniſhed, and, when that prevailed not, 
more ſharply reprehended; and, when yet they 


| continued ſtubborn, and the city, by the factions 
But, 


of private perſons, was divided into parties, 
Farrel, Calvin, and Carodus, openly profeſſed 
that they could by no means adminiſter the 
Lord's ſupper to perſons who were at ſuch en- 
mity amongſt themſelves. | 

Upon this occaſion, the Syndics, which were 
choſen for that year at Geneva, who, for the 
time, are the chief magiſtrates, aſſembling, the 
the captains of the ſeditious perſons ſo far pre- 
vailed, that thefe three worthy ſervants of Chriſt 
were commanded, within two days, to depart the 
city. When this decree was brought to Calvin, 
he ſaid: © Truly, if I had ſerved men, I ſhould 
have had but an ill reward; but it is well that! 
have ſerved him who doth always perform to his 
ſervants what he hath once promiſed.” 

Calvin went to Baſil, and thence to Straſbourg ; 
where, by the deſire of the ſenate, he was made 
profeſſor of divinity, which place he diſcharged 


with great applauſe of learned men; and by the 
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conſent of the ſenate, planted the French church 
there, and ſettled diſcipline in it. Calvin ſettled 
in another place, and a new church was erected. 

At this time, cardinal Sadolet, a man of great 
eloquence, ſeeing the flock deprived of ſuch 
able and vigilant ſhepherds, thought it a fit 
time to enſnare them; for which end he wrote 
letters, directed to his dear friends, as he called 
them, the ſenate, council, and people of Geneva, 
in which he omitted no arguments, whereby he 
might perſuade them to return into the boſom of 
the Romiſh church. There was no man in 
Geneva that would undertake to anſwer him; 
ſo that probably theſe letters would have done 
much miſchief, but that they were written in a 
foreign language. But when Calvin had read 
them; forgetting all the wrongs which had been 
done him, he returned an anſwer fo ſpeedily and 
eloquently, that the cardinal, deſpairing of ac- 
compliſhing his end, wholly gave over his de- 
ſign. 

"Mr. Calvin continued at Straſbourg to the 
year 1541. in which the emperor Charles V. aſ- 
ſembled two diets, the one at Worms, the other 
at Ratiſbon, for compoſing the differences about 
religion : at both which Mr. Calvin was preſent, 
to the great advantage of the churches, and 
where he was moſt lovingly entertained by Phi- 
lip Melancthon, and Gaſpar Cruciger. He alſo 


had much private conference with them about 


the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, and they 
could not but approve of his opinion therein, 
The city of Geneva began to call for Farrell 
and Calvin; but when, by no means, they could 
recover Farrell, they uſed all their endeavours to 
procure Calvin; and fer that end, ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to Straſbourg. The ſenate of Straſbourg 
were exceedingly unwilling to hearken to it; 
and Calvin himſelf, abhorring to enter into new 
troubles, and finding great ſucceſs attended his 
miniſtry at Straſbourg, did abſolutely refuſe to 
return, Beſides, Bucer, and the other paſtors, 
did profeſs their great unwillingneſs to part with 
him. 

But the Genevians ſtill preſſing hard for him, 
Bucer at laſt thought their requeſts ſhould be 
condeſcended to. This falling out juſt at the 
time when Calvin, with Bucer, was going to the 
diet at Ratiſbon, his return was delayed for a 
time; when they choſe Peter Viret: and, indeed, 


. this made Mr. Calvin far more willing to return, 


when he ſaw that he was to have ſuch a col- 
league. | 

Mr. Calvin went to Geneva, September the 
13th 1541, being ſingularly welcomed by the 
eople, and eſpecially by the ſenate, who ac- 
$6 xp — the wonderful mercy of God to- 
wards them, in reſtoring him to them. And 
whereas the ſenate of Straſbourg had decreed, 
that, after a time, he ſhould return to them again; 
that of Geneva would never give it over, till 


they had reverſed that decree, which at laſt, was 


yielded to by thoſe of Straſbourg, yet with this 
proviſo, that the penſion, which they had ſettled 
upon him, ſhould ſtill be continued to him. But 
Mr. Calvin could never be perſuaded to receive. 
it, caring, for nothing leſs than for riches. Mr. 
Calvin, being thus reſtored to his church, and 


perceiving that the city needed ſuch bridles, he 
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profeſſed that he could not comfortably exerciſe 
his miniſtry amongſt them, excepr, together with 
the doctrine of the goſpel, they would em. 
brace the Preſbyterian government, for the well 
regulating of the church. Hereupon elders were 
choſen, and a model of government was drawn 
up. 

His ordinary labours were theſe : every other 
ſabbath he preached twice ; Monday, Tueſday 
Wedneſday, he read his divinity lectures: every 
Thurſday he aſſiſted in the conſiſtory for the ec- 
cleſiaſtical diſcipline. On Fridays he read a lec- 
ture for the clearing hard places of the ſerip- 
tures; anſwered many adverſaries to the truth; 
wrote many letters to ſundry places. So that 
we have cauſe to wonder how it was poſſible for 
one man to undergo ſo many buſineſſes, 

Beſides his forementioned labours, he had alſo 
the charge and buſineſs of a family, and many 
foreign employments; for God ſo bleſſed his 
miniſtry, that from all parts of the Chriſtian 
world, he was ſought to, partly for advice in mat- 
ters of religion, and partly, to hear him preach : 
ſo that, at the ſame time, there was an Italian 
church, an Engliſh church, and a Spaniſh church, 
and the city ſeemed too little to entertain all that 
came to It for his ſake. 

In 1542, Mr, Calvin met with many afflic- 
tions, ſome at home, but eſpecially by the fury 
of the adverſaries of the truth abroad in France 
and Italy, whence they drove away many profeſ- 
ſors of the goſpel, for the comfort of whom he 
laid himſelf out exceedingly, writing many en- 
couraging letters every way, both to thoſe that 
were eſcaped, and to thoſe that yet remained in 
the lion's jaws. 

In 1545, was that abominable and cruel edict 
which the parliament of Aquitane ſet forth againſt 
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thoſe parts ; whereby unheard-of cruelties were 
exerciſed, not againſt ſome few, but againſt all 
4 them, without any diſtinction of age or 
ex. 

Some of thoſe that eſcaped, flying to Geneva, 
Calvin was the more afflicted for them, and care- 
ful of them, becauſe, a little before, he had 
written conſolatory letters to them, and ſent 
them faithful paſtors, and had alſo, where they 
were in danger before, preſerved them by his 
interceſſion to the German princes. . 

In 1546, one of the ſenators, in a public aſ- 
ſembly of the people, blamed Calvin as one that 
taught falſe doctrine, ſuborned, as was ſuppoſed, 
by two of the college of paſtors, both of them 
being drunkards, and, therefore, fearing the 
ſeverity of the laws. But Mr. Calvin made little 
account of this. Yet the man who accuſed him 
was called before the ſenate, and, his cauſe be- 
ing heard, was condemned for ſlander ; and thoſe 
two drunken miniſters, who had ſet him on, were 
removed out of their places. 

The year 1547 proved far worſe ; indeed, that 
age ſaw not a more calamitous time than it 
was: the churches of Germany ſeemed to be ut- 
terly ſubverted, the Proteſtant princes taken, 
and cities yielding up themſelves after ſo great 
labours uſed, and fo great difficulties paſſed 


through, in planting the goſpel amongſt chem. 
With what grief Mr. Calvin was afflicted for the 
| a deſolations 
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deſolations of the churches, is not eaſy to expreſs, 
eſpecially, if we conſider that great affection 
which he bore to them, though far remote from 
him, which indeed was no other than if he had 
ſupported them all upon his ſhoulders. Indeed, 
he was wonderfully grieved when he heard of 
thoſe holy men, his worthy friends Philip Me- 
lancthon, Bucer, Peter Martyr, &c. in fo 
great danger, that they ſeemed nearer death than 
fe. 

N In the midſt of theſe contentions, the church 
of Geneva did wonderfully increaſe and Mr. 
Calvin was very ſolicitous to entertain and pro- 
vide for ſuch as were baniſhed for the name of 
Chriſt. In the year 1550, the church of Chriſt 
enjoyed peace, and then it was decreed in Gene- 
va, that the miniſters, not only in their ſer- 
mons, which many neglected, and others heard 
with ſmall profit, but, from houſe to houſe, 
ſhould divide the city amongſt them, and require 
of every family an account of their faith; by 
which means it is ſcarce credible what benefit ac- 
crued to the people. 

At this time a grievous perſecution riſing at 
Paris, it was a great concern to Mr. Calvin; 
many being taken when they were aſſembled in 
St. James's-Street, for the celebration of the 
Lord's ſupper, being about eighty in number, 
the reſt eſcaping by the benefit of the night; 
who, the next morning, were led to priſon, 
loaded with ſcorns and reproaches, though 
ſome of them were noble women of good ac- 
count. 

There were alſo ſome falſe witneſſes furniſhed 
againſt them, when the credulous multitude 
were too apt to believe; there were, therefore, 
ſeven of them brought forth to be burned, 
amongſt whom there was a noble woman, who, 
with ſix others, ſhewed admirable patience ; 
and whereas they were accuſed of promiſcuous 
whoredoms at their meetings, a learned man, 
who had lately been their paſtor, eaſily confuted 
thoſe lies; and the German princes, interceding 
in their behalf, which Mr. Calvin procured with 
admirable celerity, the tempeſt was, in a good 
meaſure, blown over. 

A. D. 1559, was famous for the league en- 
tered into between the two molt potent kings of 
Spain and France, ſtrengthened by affinity be- 
twixt them, which was likely to prove fatal to 
Geneva. In the mean time Calvin, though ſick- 
ly, laboured hard, comforting the afflicted 
churches; as alſo by his frequent and fervent 
prayers, craving help of God. Whilſt all things 
were full of terror, the king of France, in the 
great marriage-ſolemnity which was made for the 
confirmation of the peace, in his running at tilt, 
received his death wound, and that by the hand 
of the captain of his guard, by whom, a little 
before, he had apprehended and impriſoned ſe- 
veral ſenators. 

At this time the Bohemians ſent two of their 
brethren to Calvin, to deſire his judgement about 
ſome matters of religion, whom he lovingly ſa- 
tisfied, exhorting them alſo that they would enter 
into a nearer conjunction with other reformed 
churches. At the ſame time alſo, queen Mary 
being dead, and queen Elizabeth ſucceeding, 


ö 


many of the French relying upon her piety and 
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| humanity, fled for refuge into England, with 
the conſent of that reverend divine Edmund 
Grindal, biſhop of London ; and craved leave of 
her, that one might be ſent from Geneva, to plant 
a French church there. 

Towards the latter end of this year, king 
Francis, of France, died ſuddenly, and that in 
ſuch a juncture of time, when all things ſeemed 
deſperate. King Charles IX. a child, was ſcarce 
entered on his reign, when, by a herald, letters; 
ſubſcribed with his name, were brought to Gene- 
va, wherein he complained that many were ſent 
from thence, who infected his kingdom, deſiring 
that they might be preſently called back ; threat- 
ening, that otherwiſe he would revenge the in- 
Jury. 

Calvin, being hereupon ſent for by the ſenate, 
anſwered in his own, and in his colleagues names, 
that, at the requeſt of the churches of France, 
they had exhorted certain men who were ſound 
in the faith, and of a holy life, that they ſhould 
not be wanting to lend their help to their coun- 
try in ſo holy a cauſe; and that this they had 
done, not to diſturb the kingdom, but that the 
people might be taught the goſpel of peace; 
and, if they were accuſed for any thing further 
than this, they were ready to anſwer their ac- 
cuſers before the king: ſo this buſineſs went no 
further. 

In the year 1562, God gave peace and liberty 
to the French churches, by a public edict of the 
kings: but not long after the king of Navarre, 
preſently after the duke of Guiſe had committed 
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that abominable maſſacre at Vaſſy, began a civil 
war, which continued many years after, to the 
miſerable devaſtation of France. It cannot be 
ſpoken how much Calvin was afflicted therewith, 
which ſo far increaſed his diſeaſe, that it was 
eaſy to divine, that it would not be long before 
he would be tranſlated to a better life ; yet did 
he not deſiſt from exhorting and comforting every 
one, nor from preaching and reading his ordinary 
lectures, 

In this manner Calvin continued to practiſe 
the duties of his function, till he ſunk under a 
variety of infirmities, and at laſt died on the 
third day of June, 1563, much beloved by the 
people of Geneva, and much eſteemed by all 
the Proteſtant churches. 

His works are numerous, and amongſt them 
is a commentary on the bible, written in ele- 
gant Latin. But thoſe which chiefly demand 
our notice, are, his inſtitutions of the Chriſtian 
religion. Calvin had been brought up to the 
ſtudy of the civil law of the Romans, and there- 
fore he conſidered, or imagined, that every ſci- 
ence ſhould be reduced to a ſyſtem. Thus he 
drew up his famous inſtitutions of the Chriſtian 
religion, on the ſame plan as that laid down b 
the emperor Juſtinian, and followed by all the 
Civilians, It is certain, that ſyſtematical learning 
gives people a clearer notion of the truth, than 
any other methods that can be made uſe of; but 
ſtill it is equally certain, that ſyſtems may be 
too ſlaviſhly attended to. If ſyſtems are conſi- 
dered as mere matter of ſpeculation, and not 
impoſed as abſolutely binding on the conſcience, 
they may be innocent enough; but when 


| they are impoſed as the real ſenſe of the word of 


God, 
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God, they ſometimes wound the tender conſcience, 


and lay a ſtumbling block before the weak and 


well meaning. 

It is acknowleged by Bp. Burnet, Mr. Brandt, 
and other writers, that all the Proteſtant refor- 
mers embraced the ſame notions with St. Auſtin, 
biſhop of Hippo, in Africa. That Luther did 
ſo, appears evident from his commentary on 
the Epiſtle to the Galatians ; and that the ** 
reformers were of the ſame opinion, appears from 
peruſing the thirty- nine articles. Calvin, however, 
was the firſt perſon who reduced the ſentiments 
of St. Auſtin into a ſyſtem, and thoſe who will 
read his works in a diſpaſſionate manner, will 
find that he has done juſtice to that celebrated 
father. That Auſtin was oppoſed by all the 
Greek fathers in his time, is certain, but this 
does not concern us at preſent. All we have to 
do, is to point out thoſe grand diſtinguiſhing 
marks by which the doctrine of St. Auſtin is 
known, and the ſyſtematical manner, into which 
it was reduced by Calvin, and, in ſome mea- 
ſure, though not in every thing, ſtill adhered to 
by thoſe people called Calviniſts. 

And, firſt, they aſſert that God made all 
things in a ſtate of perfection, and entered 
into a convenant with our firſt parents, that 
they ſhould enjoy eternal- life, in conſequence 
of their obedience to the law, which he had 
preſcribed as the rule of their conduct: That 
had they continued to obey this law, they 
would have become immortal as the angels, 
and death could have had no dominion over 
them. But ſhould they tranſgreſs this law, then 
they were to be ſubject to all the miſeries of this 
life; to death itſelf, both temporal and eternal. 
That in conſequence of our firſt parents diſobey- 
ing this command, the Divine malediction was 
to deſcend to all their poſterity, and the earth 
was to be curſed for their ſake. That 1s, they 
were not to receive thoſe inſtantaneous produc- 
tions which the garden of Eden afforded, but 
they were to labour hard in order to procure a 
ſubſiſtance. 

Secondly, that our firſt parents did forfeit the 
the Divine favour, by eating the forbidden fruit, 
and having been declared guilty by the Almighty 
Lord God of Providence and Grace, they were 
excluded from his favour, and all their deſcen- 
dants were involved in the general dreadful 
calamity. This fall of our firſt parents, not 
only involved us in their guilt, but in the ordi- 
nary way of generation, conveyed to us a na- 
tural propenſity to evil. All the faculties of the 
human ſoul were diſordered, that glorious fabric 
which God had erected after his own image, was 
in a manner reduced to a heap of ruins, and man, 
who had come pure from the hands of his maker, 
became, by the domineering ſlavery of his paſ- 
ſions, like one of the beaſts that periſh. This 
was the origin of evil (we ſpeak in the words of 
the Calviniſts) and from that dreadful period, 
there has been little but ſin in the world. All 
the evils that have taken place, have been cauſ- 
ed by the fall of man; he has become obnoxious 
to his maker, and the beaſts of the field, over 


which he was made the univerſal Lord, are now 


become his enemies; when he fell he was with 
out hope, becauſe he knew the eternal mandate 
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would hold good, for God is the fountain of 
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truth and cannot he. 

Thirdly, it was aſſerted by St. Auſt! 
embraced by Calvin, that - man had FEY 
power to turn to God when he pleaſed, but thar 
he muſt wait for the operation of efficacious 
grace. This ſentiment has occaſioned much 
controverſy; and although there are ſome ex- 
preſſions in the apoſtolical epiſtles that give 
countenance to it, yet they ſhould be read with 
much caution. Our notion of God ſhould al. 
ways be founded on the principles of moral recti- 
tude ; but here we are led into an amazing diffi- 
culty, when we come to conſider what moral 
rectitude is. Human nature objects, that it is in- 
conſiſtent with the Divine attributes, to exact 
obedience from the man who has it not in his 
power to perform it, and thoſe. feelings peculiar 
to men as rational beings, teach them, Mat 
the merciful Lord of the univerſe, canagt act 
the part of a tyrant. 

On the other hand, it aſſerted, that God has 
a right to diſpoſe of his creatures in what man- 
ner he thinks proper, and that he may exact 
obedience without giving any reaſon for ſo do- 
ing. And here the words of the prophet Iſaiah 
are brought in to ſupport the ſentiment. « My 
ways are not as your ways, nor my thoughts 
< as your thoughts.“ It is certain, that omni- 
potence cannot be limited, and it is blaſpemy in 
men to ſet bounds to the Divine perfections. Our 
Lord ſays, © Aſk and it ſhall be given you, ſeek 
and you ſhall find, knock and it ſhall be opened 
unto you.” And again the prophet Ifaiah ſays, 
Let the ſinner forſake his ways, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts, and let him return 
unto the Lord who will have mercy, and our God 
who will abundantly pardon.” In theſe, and in 
many other expreſſions in the ſacred ſcriptures, 
there ſeems to be no privation of the will im- 
plied. There are, however, objections againſt 
this, in ſupport of the original ſentiment. 

Thus it is ſaid, that © No man can come unto 
me, except the father which ſent me draw him.” 
In our humble opinion (for we will not dictate 
to any one) theſe words do not refer to the pri- 


vation of the human will, but they ſeem to be an 


alluſion to thoſe words of the prophet, © I will 
allure them into the wilderneſs, and there will I 
ſpeak comfortably to them.” The alluring 
goodneſs of God, leads men to repentance ; for 
what diſobedient ſon would not obey his father 
if he was to treat him with tenderneſs? It is ſaid 
ſeveral times in ſcripture, © None ever ſought 
God in vain,” and therefore let every one make a 
proper uſe of thoſe powers given them, and then 
moſt certainly God will command his bleſſing. 

The next article in the ſyſtematical plan of 
Calviniſm, which deſerves our notice, is that of 
predeſtination. Like the article concerning the 
freedom of the human will, it has been much 
animadverted on, and perhaps little underſtood. 
We cannot, under the preſent head, take notice 
of it in its utmoſt point of view, being obliged 
to confine ourſelves to the ſenſe in which St. 
Auſtin broached it, and how it was retained by 
Calvin. 

We are certain, that the ſacred ſcriptures, 


both of the Old and New Teſtament, give me 
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ſort of countenance to the doctrine of predeſti- 
nation; but the grand queſtion 1s, does this pre- 
deſtination apply to individuals, or is it only the 


ordinance of God at large? It has been con- 


tended that it ſhould be taken in the former ſenſe, 
and the ſentiment has been founded and ſup- 
ported on the following principle. 

« God looking down upon the human race, 
ſaw that all mankind would be diſobedient to 
his commands, and therefore he fixed what ſhould 
be their inevitable fate. He ordered it ſo, that 
theſe people ſhould never be able to make a pro- 
per aki of the means of grace, ſo as to lead them 
to eternal happineſs; or at leaſt theſe means 
ſhould not be conveyed to them in an efficacious 
manner. And yet, at the ſame time, it was aſ- 
ſerted, that the clergy ſhould teach the people to 
comply with the plan laid down in the goſpel, 
without conſidering that at the ſame time they 
were denied the exerciſe of the freedom of the 
human will.” Calvin ſeems to have conſider- 
ed the doctrine in the following light. 

He believed that God had fixed an eternal 
purpoſe to ſave ſome part of the human race, 
and to reject the others; but as that was a ſecret 
which no human being could know, conſe- 

uently it was the duty of miniſters to exhort all 
their people alike, This laſt ſentiment is much 
favoured by ſeveral expreſſions in the ſacred ſcrip- 
tures, and particularly in the New Teſtamenr, 
and probably it is in conſequence thereof, that 
ſome of the genuine Calviniſts exhort their peo- 
ple to duties, without prying into the divine 
decrees. That God knows what ſhall happen to 
his creatures in this world, cannot be denied ; 
but that he lays an impulſe upon their wills, has 
been diſputed. We do not chuſe to enter into 
this controverſy, for we are certain, that there 1s 
enough in the ſacred ſcriptures to give ſatisfac- 
tion to every humble enquirer, and make men 
wiſe unto ſalvation. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that the Divine 
Being ſees all that paſſes in the courſe of this life, 
and has it, as it were all before him, from the be- 
ginning of time, till the commencement of eter- 
nity. To deprive God of preſcience, is to rob him 
of one of his attributes; bh then we may believe 
that God knows, without ſaying that he lays a 
reſtraint on our rational powers. Dr. Edwards 
of New Jerſey has written with great judgement 
on this ſubject, and ſuch was the effect of his 
treatiſe, that it induced lord Kaimes to alter the 
ſecond edition of his diſcourſes on religion and 
morality. But no writer we know of ever came 
up to the learned lord Stair. 

That nobleman, who had ſeen much of the 
world, and ſerved the crown fifty years, in one of 
his meditations, ſays, * That to believe in the 
preſcience, or foreknowledge of God, is the ſame 
thing as to believe in predeſtination; for if God 
foreſees what will happen and does not change it, 
then the effect is the ſame as if he had appointed 
it.“ And he adds, that there is a comfort in be- 
lieving a doctrine which ſets the omnipotence of 
God in ſuch a grand point of view. «© Did my 
gracious God (lays his lordſhip) create me and 
end me into this world ? Did he bring me under 
the light, and within the ſound of the everlaſting 
goſpel? Did he give me power to embrace that 
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too much truth in this; ior ſurely we may truſt in 
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goſpel? And will he ſuffer me to periſh? No: 


A 45 ſay with Luther, I can truſt my ſoul with 
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The next article in Calviniſm, and that whicli 
diſtinguiſhes it from Arminianiſm, is parti- 


cular redemption. That is, that Chriſt died to 
ſave only a ſelect number of the human race. 
This naturally follows the doctrine of abſolute 
predeſtination ; for if God has appointed that a 
certain number of the human race ſhall be ſaved, 
and no others, conſequently Chriſt could only 
have died for that number, and the efficacy of his 
death could not reach any farther. 

The nature of this work leads us into the ne- 
ceſſity of taking notice of every diſputed point 
in religion; but ſtill we could wiſh the reader to 
judge for himſelf. That Calvin taught that 
there was ſuch a thing as particular redemption, 
cannot be denied; for this is plain throughout 
the whole of his inſtitutions. And yet this cele- 
brated reformer ſeems to have thought otherwiſe 
at ſome times; for in his commentary on the pa- 
rable of the king's making a marriage feaſt for 
his ſon, he ſays, that the man who had not tlie wed- 
ding garment was condemned by the evidence of 
his own conſcience, becauſe he might have had it if 
he choſe; and this may ſerve to ſhew, that men 
had a power to comply with the terms offered in 
the goſpel. Thus we find how difficult it is to 
keep to the poſitive words of a ſyſtem, while the 
ſentiment 1s diſputable. Ir is certain, that there 
may be different concluſions drawn from many 
intricate paſſages in ſcripture, and in all ſuch 
caſes we ſhould be humble, without prying into 
the ſecrets of the Almighty. 

Another, and a very important article in St, 
Auſtin's ſyſtem, is that of final perſeverance, 
which was embraced by Calvin. There are many 
paſſages in the ſacred ſcriptures, that may be 
underſtood as not only fayouring this doctrine, 
but even enforcing it. Thus it is ſaid, © the path 
of the juſt man is a ſhining light, that ſhineth 
more and more until the — 2 day.“ And again, 
«© Thoſe whom he loved, he loved to the end.“ 
Nay, there are many other expreſſions ſtronger 
in ſupport of the doctrine than thoſe above 
quoted, and there are others that appear to imply 
quite the contrary. Thus it is ſaid, “ let him 
that ſtandeth take heed leſt he fall.“ Many great 
and pious men have believed, that although God 
will not forſake his people who love and ſerve 
him, yet they may forſake him, and become ob- 
jects of his diſpleaſure, This ſeems to have 
been the opinion of the elegant and pious Dr. 
Watts, when he ſays, 


 Unſhaken as the ſacred hill, 
And firm as mountains be ; 
Firm as a rock the ſoul ſhall reſt, 
That leans, O Lord, on thee ! 


The greateſt objection made to this doctrine, 
is, that it leads to carnal ſecurity, keeping men off 
that holy caution and ſtrict guard which ſhould 
regulate all their actions. It is further objected, 
that it fills the mind with pride, by teaching peo- 
ple to believe, that themſelves are more worthy 
of the Divine favour than others. Perhaps there 1s 


the 
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the Divine veracity, without running into pre- 
ſumption, : 

Mr. Neale, in his account of the death of 
Oliver Cromwell, has recorded an anecdote, 
which we ſhall conſider as true, becauſe it comes 


from the pen of ſuch a candid writer. He tells 
us, that when Oliver Cromwell lay on his death- 
bed, he was attended by the moſt eminent divines 
of the independent perſuaſion. Amongſt theſe 
was Dr. Thomas Godwin, then preſident of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. This gentleman, whoſe 
writings are dull and tedious, ſeems to have 
been a great favourite of the protector's; for 
Cromwell aſked him ſeriouſly, “ whether there 
was a falling off from grace.” Godwin ſaid there 
was not; then replied Cromwell, © I am certain 
I once had grace.” And in theſe ſentiments 
this man died. 

To conclude, theſe diſputed points are exceed- 
ingly dangerous, when handled without caution 
and moderation; but they have been treated with 
reſpect by the wiſe of all denominations. They have 
created much confuſion, and yet one would ima- 
gine there was no neceſſity for any thing of that 
nature. God has revealed enough for us to know, 
in order to make us happy, both in time and in 
eternity, and therefore it is irreverent, as well as 
indecent and impious in us to enquire into ſe- 
crets, which to know can be of no ſervice to us, 
nor even make us wiſe unto ſalvation. | 

The wit of the profane, the malice of the 
ſatirical, and the laugh of the debauchee, have 
been all united to ridicule thoſe notions which 
Sr. Auſtin broached, and Calvin taught. This 
will appear from an attentive conſideration of the 
following verſes of Mr, Dryden. 


But here the doctors eagerly diſpute, 

Some hold predeſtination abſolute : 

Some clerks maintain, that heav'n at firſt foreſees, 

And in the virtue of foreſight decrees. 

If this be ſo, then preſcience binds the will ; 

And mortals are not free to good or ill; 

For what he firſt foreſaw, he muſt ordain, 

Or his eternal preſcience may be vain. 

As bad for us if preſcience had not been: 

For firſt, or laſt, he's author of the ſin. 

And who ſays that, let the blaſpheming man 

Say worſe, ev'n of the devil, if he can. 

For how can that eternal pow'r be juſt 

To puniſh man, who fins becauſe he muſt ? 

Or, how can he reward a virtuous deed, 

Which is not done by us, but firſt decreed ? 

I cannot boult this matter to the bran, 

As Bradwardin and holy Auſtin can : 

If preſcience can determine actions ſo, 

That we muſt do becauſe he did foreknow ? 

Or that foreknowing, yet our choice is free, 

Not forc'd to ſin-by ſtrict neceſſity. 

This ſtrict neceſſity they ſimple call 

Another ſort, there is conditional. | 

The firſt ſo binds the will, that things foreknown, 

By ſpontaneiry, not choice, are done. 

Thus galley-ſlaves tug willing at their oar, 

Content to work in proſpect of the ſhore ; 

But would not work at all if not conſtrain'd 
before. | 

That other does not liberty reſtrain; 

But man may either act, or may refrain: 
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Heav'n made us agents free to good or i 

And forc'd it not, tho' he * a W 

Freedom was firſt beſtowed on human race 

And the preſcience only held the ſecond place 

If he could make ſuch agents wholly free, 

Ill not diſpute, the point's too high for me: 

For heav'n's unfathom'd pow'r what man 
ſound, * 

Or put to his omnipotence a bound? 

He made us to his image; all agree, 

That image is the ſoul, and that muſt be 

Or nat the maker's image, or be free. ; 

But whether it were better man had been 

By nature bound to good, not free to ſin 

I wave, for fear of ſplitting on a rock. ; 


Having ſaid thus much concerning the doc- 
trinal principles of the Calviniſts, we muſt now 
proceed to their worſhip. All the reformers pre- 
tended to ſimplicity, but all did not attain to it 
Of this we have a ſtriking inſtance in the Luthe. 


rans, who have retained many of the Popiſh ce- 


remonies. On the other hand, the churc 
England kept in the middle, between _— 
extremes, while the Calviniſts attempted to ſtri 
religion of all thoſe gaudy ornaments which it 
had borrowed from ſuperſtition. In Geneva 
where Calviniſm was firſt propagated, in Hol- 
land, in ſome of the German provinces, and in- 
deed every where but in England and Scotland, 
their form and manner of worſhip is the ſame. 
There may, indeed, be ſome few differences, but 
they are of ſuch a trifling nature as not to be 
worthy of notice. At Geneva and in Holland, 
as well as in all the provinces of Germany, and 
Switzerland, where Calviniſm is profeſſed, the 
ſervice is conducted in the following manner. 

The miniſter gocs into the reading deſk, and 
having told the people to lift up their hearts to 
God, begins with a ſhort prayer, begging for the 
Divine Preſence to be with them, during the 
whole of the worſhip. This being over, he 
reads two or three chapters out of the Old 
or New Teſtament, according to his own diſcre- 
tion, and then a pſalm or hymn 1s ſung. 

He then reads the Ten Commandments, 
which are followed by the Apoſtles Creed, and 
another hymn or pſalm 1s ſung afterwards. And 
here it is neceſſary to obſerve, that in moſt of the 
Calviniſtical churches abroad, they have organs, 
together with ſome other ſorts of inſtrumental 
muſic. | 

This part of the ſervice being over, the mi- 
niſter goes into the pulpit and repeats an extem- 
porary prayer for the whole ſtate of mankind in 
the world, ' and then a diſcourſe follows, which 
is either a ſermon on a particular text, or a para- 
phraſe of ſome paſſage in the ſacred ſcripture. 
The ſermon being over, another hymn is ſung, 
and after which the congregation are diſmiſſed 
with a bleſſing. | 

With reſpect to the ſacrament of baptiſm, it 
is as amongſt us, adminiſtered to their infants, 
but they do not ule the ſign of the croſs, nor have 
they any godfathers, or godmothers, every father 
being obliged to ſtand ſponſor for his own child. 
On which occaſion he binds himſelf to ſee it 
brought up in the fear of God. | 

In the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, they 
| | are 
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are not confined to any rule with reſpect to the | They are to be extremely cautious into what 


mode of adminiſtration, nor have they any al- company they go, and they are to maintain a 

tars. Some of the communicants receive it | conſcience void of offence towards God and 

kneeling, ſome ſitting, and others ſtanding. || man, 

This granted 5 . ee The firſt time we hear or read of deacons in 
is much to be commended ; tor what may ap- the Chriſtian church is in Acts vi. and as to 

pear trifling to one man, =o have a moſt formi- _ office, it ſeems to have ſucceeded hi of the 

dable appearance to another. vites among the Jews, who were to be mini- 

The Calviniſts abroad, that is, on the Continent || ſters and ſervants 2 the old . : The fol 
of Europe, likewiſe obſerve ſeveral holy days. || lowing account of the ordination of primitive 
ſuch OT 7 3 one deacons will, no doubt, give ſome ſatisfaction ta 
ſome others; but they do not pay any ſuperſti- || our readers. | 
tious regard to them. However, we find in the . The ordination of a deacon, in the primitive 
acts of the general aſſembly of the church of | church, differed from that of a preſbyter, both 
Scotland 1594, ſomething remarkable on this ſub- | in the form and manner of it, and alſo in the 
ject. King James _ the T aſſembly of || gifts and powers conferred thereby. The ordi- 
the clergy, that © the people o Geneva kept nation of the former might be performed by the 
their Chriſtmas and their Paſch ; and pray, ſaid | biſhop alone, who put up his prayer in general, 
" 9 8 9 _— Ae p —_— _ * 7 would —_ 5 "wy 75 1 ae 

ut will-wo „and like the ſervice of the || that his ſervant, who was then choſen to the of- 
2 " 3 it is an * = = En- — of a deacon, and fill him with his holy ſpirit 
gliſh.” James, however, changed his ſenti- and power, as he did Stephen the martyr ; that 
ments afterwards, and became a perſecutor of || he, behaving himſelf ceceplably, ably; and 
on 2 a whoſe piety and religion he 9 - ws 1 be thought 
extolled. ] | worthy of an higher degree, &c.“ 

In the diſcipline among the Calviniſts, there | As to the office of deacons, the moſt common 
is 2 bears a near any to the an- _ — 0 was, to be attendant on the biſhop 
tient » urc ö 2 N * as = * | © pry 1 - the der * * aps to take 
miniſter, and under him are a certain number of || care of the holy table, and all the ornaments 
reſpectable perſons, called Elders. Theſe el- | and utenſils belonging to it, In the next place, 
ders are ordained by the impoſition of the hands || they were to receive the offerings of the people, 
of the miniſter, and their buſineſs is to viſit the || and to preſent them to the prieſt, at the ſame 
ſick from houſe to houſe,” and to pray with them, | time, reciting the names of thoſe that offered, 

They are to be men of fair characters, againſt In ſome churches, but not in all, the deacons 
whom no complaint has been preferred, and they || read the goſpel, both before, and at the com- 
are to examine, in the abſence of the miniſter, | munion-ſervice. At Alexandria, the archdea- 
all thoſe who deſire to come to the communion. || con only reads the goſpels, and, in ſome 
Fas, =__ to ECB; a i of 1 chore Ming W Rondo? gr ; 
uch perſons as lead ſcandalous and immoral || as at Conſtantinople, on Eafter-day. But it was 
lives, that they may be cut off from the congre- ſomething more peculiar to the office of deacons, 
gation of the faithful. | to aſſiſt the biſhop and preſbyters in the admini- 

| ſtration of the euchariſt : at which their buſineſs 
own conduct ſhall give ſuch offence, ſo as to was, to diſtribute the elements to the people, 
bring the goſpel into diſrepute ; and they are to || who were preſent, and carry them to thoſe, that 
be at all times ready to aſſiſt the miniſter with were abſent. But they were not allowed to con- 
| 


They are to take care that no part of their 


their advice. This order among the Calviniſts || ſecrate them at the altar ; as appears from the 
ſeems to have come in the room of the preſby- || teſtimonies of Hilary, Jerom, and the author of 
ters in the antient church, who were always to || the conſtitutions ; who aſſign as a reaſon, that 
aſſt the biſhop, both by their council and || deacons were reckoned no prieſts, or but in the 
otherwiſe. Theſe men are not elected for a time, || loweſt degree. As to the ſacrament of baptiſm, 
as churchwardens are in England, but they are || it is evident, they were permitted, in ſome | 
ordained for life, and nothing can ſer aſide the || caſes, to adminiſter it ſolely ; as appears from 
exerciſe of their office, but ſome crimes of a Tertullian, Jerom, and the council of Eliberis. 
ſcandalous nature. ; Another part of the office of deacons was, to 
The next order of officers in the Calviſtical || be a ſort of monitors and directors to the people, 
churches abroad are deacons, whoſe buſineſs it || in the exerciſe of their publick devotions in the 
is to viſit the poor, and diſtribute as much money || church. To which purpoſe they made uſe of 
as the church allows for that purpoſe. © They are || certain known forms of words, to give notice 
elected by the people and appointed by the mi- when each part of the ſervice began. 
niſter; they are to carry the elements of bread The deacons had a power to preach, by licenſe 
and wine round to the communicants ; they are || and authority from the biſhop, but not without 
to ſee that the widows and orphans are provided || it : which was likewiſe the caſe with relation to 
for in a proper manner, and that Chriſtian pa- || the power of reconciling penitents, and granting 
rents bring up their children in the fear of God. || them abſolution ; this privilege being allowe 
They are to give a faithful account to the mini- || them only in cafes of extreme neceſſity, when 
ſter and elders in what manner they have diſ- || neither biſhop nor preſbyter was at hand to do 
poſed of the money committed to their care; || it. It may be reckoned alſo among their extra- 
and they are, by their conduct, to ſet an example || ordinary offices, that they were ſometimes de- 
before all thoſe who belong to the congregation. || puted by the biſhops to be their repreſentatives 
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and proxies in general, councils. But. in pro- 
vincial ſynbds, they were allowed to give their 
voice, as well as the preſbyters, in their own 
name. 


concerning the office of deacons, in church aſ- 
ſemblies. The firſt is, that they had a power to 
rebuke and chaſtiſe thoſe, who behaved inde- 
cently in the church. The other is, that, before 
the inſtitution of the inferior orders in the church, 
ſuch as ſub-deacons, exorciſts, catechiſts, &c. 
the deacons were employed in performing all the 
offices, which were afterwards committed to 
thoſe orders. 

But, beſides theſe offices, which properly be- 
longed to the ſervice of the church, the deacons 


had employment out of the church. One of 


theſe was, to be the biſhop's ſub-almoner, and 
to take care of the neceſſitous, ſuch as orphans, 
widows, virgins, priſoners, and all the poor and 
ſick, who had any title to be maintained out of 
the publick revenues of the church. Another 
of theſe offices was, to enquire into the morals 
and converſation of the people, and to make 
their report thereof to the biſhop. Upon this ac- 
count, the deacons were uſually ſtiled the bi- 
ſhop's eyes, and ears, his mouth, his right hand, 
and his heart; becauſe, by their miniſtry, he 
took cognizance of mens actions, as much as if 
he himſelf had ſeen or heard them ; and becauſe, 
by them, he ſent orders and directions to his 
flock, and by them diſtributed to the neceſlities 
of the indigent. | 

For this reaſon, there being a great variety of 
buſineſs attending the office of a deacon, it was 
uſual to have ſeveral deacons 1n the ſame church. 
In ſome, they were preciſely to the number of 
ſeven, in imitation of the firſt church of Jeruſa- 
-lem. But this rule was not obſerved in other 
churches, the number of deacons being indif- 
ferent, as the buſineſs of each church required. 
In that of Conſtantinople particularly, the num- 
ber was ſo great, that we find them limited to an 
hundred, for the ſervice of the great church, and 
three others only. 

The qualifications, required in deacons, were 
much the ſame as thoſe required in biſhops and 
preſbyters ; except that, in their age, there was 
ſome difference. Deacons might be ordained at 
twenty five years of age, and not before ; 
whereas biſhops and preſbyters could not be or- 
dained till thirty. 


The ceremony of the ordination of deacons, | 


in the Romiſh church, is briefly this. The can- 
didate proſtrates himſelf before the biſhop, who 
confers on him the holy ghoſt, laying his right- 
hand only on his head, to ſignify, that he does 
not receive it ſo fully as the prieſt. An Acolyth 
puts on him the ſtole and dalmatica ; after which 


There are two things more to be obſerved 
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bleſſing, to put the mitre on lis head, and to 
_ off the archbiſhop's pall, and lay it on the 
altar. 

The Maronites of mount Libanus have two 
deacons, who are meerly adminiſtrators of the 
temporalities. Dandini, who calls them il lig- 
nori diaconi, tells us, they are ſecular lords 
who govern the people, ſet in judgment on Al 


| their differences, and treat with the Turks con- 


the biſhop preſents him with the book of the | 


goſpels : the ceremony concludes with the pray- 
ers of the biſhop and 


office to incenſe the officiating prieſt or prelate; 


2 It is the deacon's 


— 


to lay the corporal on the altar; to receive the 


paten or cup from the ſub-deacon, and preſent 
them to the perſon officiating ; to incenſe the 
choir ; to receive the pix from the officiating 
prelate, and carry it to the ſub-deacon ; and, at 
the pontifical maſs, when the biſhop gives the 


cerning the taxes, and other matters. 

In England, deacons are not capable of any 
eccleſiaſtical promotion, not ſo much as to be ad- 
mitted to a donative; all benefices requiring the 
incumbent to be in prieſt's orders. Yet he may 
be a Chaplain in a family, curate to a beneficed 
clergyman, or lecturer to a pariſh-church. A 
man may be ordained deacon at twenty-three 
years of age, anno currente ; but it is exprelsly . 
provided, that the biſhop ſhall not ordain the 
ſame perſon both a deacon and a prieſt in the 
ſame day. The form of ordaining deacons 
declares, that it is their office to aſſiſt the 
prieſt in the diſtributing of the holy-com- 
munion ; in which, agreably to the practice of 
the antient church, they are confined to the ad- 
miniſtering of the wine to the the commu- 
nicants. 

St. Paul requires, that deacons ſhould be 
chaſte, ſober, and blameleſs; that they ſhould 
be neither great drinkers, nor given to filthy lu- 
cre ; that they ſhould hold the myſtery of faith 
in a pure conſcience ; that they ſhould be well 
approved, before they are admitted to the mini- 
ſtry; that they ſhould be the huſbands of one 
wife, and take care of their houſes and families. 

The laſt thing to be attended to is, their go- 
vernment. In Geneva, and in Holland, they 
have their preſbyteries and ſynods, but no gene- 
ral aſſemblies as in Scotland. Political ſtates are 


jealous of political diſputes, and therefore they 


take care that the clergy ſhall meet as ſeldom as 
poſſible together. Had this rule been attended 
to in the middle ages of Chriſtianity, perhaps we 
ſhould not have had ſo many violent diſputes as 
we have at preſent. 

All offences of a common, ordinary nature, are 
firſt conſidered by the miniſter and the elders, 
and if the delinquent does not chuſe to comply 
with their deciſion, he may appeal to the preſby- 
tery. If after their decree, he thinks himſelf ag- 
grieved, he may appeal to the ſynod, whoſe ſen- 
tence is binding. But there are no civil penalties 
inflicted upon the delinquent as in England, for 
he is only excluded from church communion, and 
church privileges. | 

Such is the nature of the Calviniſtical religion 
on the continent of Europe, and when it is con- 
ſidered how nearly we are connected with its pro- 
feſſors, it will naturally point out that we ſhould 
conſider them as brethren. Did they perſecute to 


| death Servetus? The church of England has burnt 


Proteſtants who had been declared Heretics. 
Are they without epiſcopal ordination? the 
church of Scotland knows nothing of biſhops. 
Do they reje& the ring in marriage? This 
does not deſerve our notice; for to take up the 
idea of the ingenious author of a tale in a tub, 
Peter kept all his gaudy ornaments upon him; 


Martin ſtripped off a few, but ſtill left his cloaths 
in 
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in a decent manner; but Jack went farther, 
and pulled off both the lace and the cloaths. It 
is certain, that the Calviniſtical religion, as pro- 
feſſed on the continent of Europe, affords all the 
means of grace, and opens the way to eternal 
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| happineſs. In that form of religion, many pi- 
ous Chriſtians, many eminent divines, have been 
brought up, and where God has beſtowed his 


bleſſing on the appointed means, let man be 
ſilent, 
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\ U * have already, in our account of Cal- 
viniſm in general, conſidered the na- 
ture of thoſe ſentiments, concerning 

which there has been ſo much diſpute. We have 

ſtated the objections made againſt them, with the 
anſwers that have been offered. We have 
ſhewn in the moſt candid manner from whence 
thoſe diſputed ſentiments took their riſe, and 
unwilling to enter into controverly, we have re- 
ferred them to hiſtory. We have conſidered the 

Calviniſts in a general point of view, as particu- 

Jarly eſtabliſhed in ſome nations in Europe, We 

ſhall now conſider them as a national church, be- 

gun by infinite wiſdom, ſupported by Almighty 
power, regulated by unerring providence, and at 

reſent one of the glories of. the Proteſtant 
world. And here we are ſorry to obſerve, that 
although the people of England are united under 
one government with thoſe of Scotland, yet 
there are many of the former utterly ignorant of 
the religion of the latter. Nothing is more 
common in England than to call the people of 

Scotland Diſſenters, whereas they have their own 

church eſtabliſhed by law. Nay, ſo firmly 1s 

the church of Scotland eſtabliſhed, that it cannot 
be overthrown, unleſs there is a total revolu- 
dlon. 

This will appear evident, when we conſider in 
what manner the king of Grear Britain ſwears to 
protect, defend, and ſupport that church. The 
moment the death of the king is made public to 
his ſucceſſor, the heir takes his place in council, 
and it 1s intimated to him, that he cannot be pro- 
claimed till he has ſworn before their lord{hips 
that he will maintain the church of Scotland as 
by law eſtabliſhed, This oath 1s adminiſtered 
in the Scottiſh faſhion, by the king's holding up 
his right hand, and ſolemnly ſwearing, that he 
will do nothing to injure the church of Scotland, 
but ſupport her in all her rights and privileges. 
A copy of this oath is recorded in the books of 
the privy council, and then a meſſenger is diſ- 
patched to Edinburgh, who gives it in to the 
court of ſeſſion, where it is read, and ordered to 
be recorded in the lords regiſter office. 

Here we find a vaſt privilege beſtowed on the 
church of Scotland, beyond that of England; 
for in England the king does not ſwear to main- 
rain the church till his coronation. This privi- 
lege was claimed by the people of Scotland, in 
that convention of eſtates, 1689, which declared 
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| the throne vacant, and voted in William and 
Mary. It was again inſiſted on by the whole 
nation of Scotland, at the union 1707. It was 
claimed, not as a favour, but as a right, and the 
king of Great Britain can no more diſpenſe with 
It, than he can with any of the fundamental 
laws of the conſticution, We have been the 
more explicit on this ſubje&, that our readers 


may be made acquainted with it, and that they 
may know every particular ; for, as a celebrated 
author ſays, © We ſhould not only learn every 
de thing, but we ſhould learn every thing 
5c wen.” N 

We ſhall now proceed to conſider this church 
in a manner altogether different from thoſe who 
have gone before us; for we can aſſert, that the 
| hiſtory of this church was never yet properly 


written, though often attempted. 

In the treating of it, we ſhall lay down the 
following principles, to direct us in the narra- 
tive. 


Firſt, a general view of the hiſtory of that 
church. 


Secondly, a more particular ſtate of it ſince 
the reformation. 


Thirdly, its various forms of worſhip during 
that period, 


Fourthly, its various forms of confeſſions in 
that time, 

And Laſtly, its preſent ſtate in doctrine, wor- 
ſhip, diſcipline, and government. 

And firſt, with reſpect to a general view of re- 
ligion in Scotland, 

* Religion, according to reading, report, and 
experience, 1s the firſt conſideration that attracts 
a man's attention 'in Scotland. But, when we 
ſpeak of religion, we do not mean that propenſity 
for agitating controverted points of divinity, 
which has poſſeſſed the clergy of moſt countries 
and ages ; but we mean that plan of doctrine and 
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to be adapted to the conſtitution of the govern- 
ment, without regard to the dreams of bigots, 
or the talk of enthuſiaſts. Now it is impoſſible 
to underſtand the preſent ſtate of religion in 
Scotland, in the ſenſe of the words which we have 
laid down, without a review of their eccleſiaſti- 
cal conſtitution; and by that review we ſhall be 
enabled to form a pretty clear idea of their an- 
tient government, not only in their church, but 
their ſtate, | 

4 6 1 The 


diſcipline, which, in a well regulated ſtate, ought 


| 
| 
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The introduction of Chriſtianity into Scotland, 
was by monks, who were without the means of 
tranſmitting orders of any kind to their ſucceſ- 
ſors, in the manner which the churches of Eng- 
land and Rome now preſcribe. The name of 
the perion who was at their head, was Regulus, 
ſaid to be a Greek: They were driven on the coaſt 
of Scotland by accident, and after his death, 
they of themſelves, elected and ordained another 
to prelide in their principal church Kilrimont, 
now St. Andrews, without applying to the court 
or church of Rome. That this was the cale, 
unqueſtionably appears from the canons of the 
council of Calcluith in England, in the year 816, 
the fifth of which prohibits any Scotch clergy- 
man from exerciſing his functions in England, 
becauſe, ſay the makers of the canon, 1t 1s un- 
certain to us by whom he is ordained, or if he is 
ordained at all. In like manner, the ſixty-fifth 
of the Capitularia of the French king, is con- 
cerning the Scots who call themſelves biſhops, 
and ordain certain perſons without the licence of 
their ſuperiors. 

We know it may be pretended that the Scots 
ſpoken of here were the Iriſn, and even the 
learned have a vulgar notion, that when the 
word Scots occurs at this time, the Iriſh are un- 
derſtood; and in a few, but a very few, inſtances 
of higher antiquity, we admit the fact to have 
been ſo; but at the time here-mentioned, there 
can be no doubt but that the North Britiſh Scots 
were meant. 

That their religion was void of many errors, 
and ſuperſtitions which then prevailed ; that their 
manners were blameleſs, their zeal indefatigable; 
their piety unaffected, and their ſubmiſſion to 
their ſuperiors, ſuch as became good Chriſtians 
and ſubjects, could be proved by many unqueſ- 
tionable cotemporary authorities, which can have 
no room here. They went by the name of 
Cul dues, or Culdees, which 1s not, as the Scotch 
hiſtorians ignorantly imagine, a contraction of 
the words Cultoris Dei, but two antient Pictiſn 
or Celtic words; Cul, a Hood, from whence we 
have the word Cowl, and Due, Black, becauſe 
of their wearing black hoods ; ſo that the people 
of the country diſtinguiſhed them by that appel- 
lation. 

The plainneſs, virtue, and piety of the Cul- 
dees, gave offence to the church of Rome, whoſe 
corner ſtone is founded upon a ſucceſſion of 
prieſthood, derived from biſhops depending up- 
on the pope ; and pope Celeſtine ſent one Pala- 
dius, with a large train of followers, to preſide 
over the Scots, about the year 430. Every one 
knows, what impreſſion high pretenſions and 
great pomp have upon weak minds. Paladius 
ſoon formed a party amongſt the chief inhabi- 
tants, who received his clergy, and believed in 
the name of the pope. This occaſioned a ſchiſm; 
the Culdees were favoured by the Pictiſh princes, 
and the Romaniſts by the deſcendants of the an- 
tient Celts, who had been ſettled before the 
Picts were, in Scotland; and to whom the Picts 
gave the reproachful term of Scots. This name 
was then appropriated to many of the northern 
adventurers, in different parts of Europe ; and, 
undoubtedly, was derived from the Scyths, the 
maternal nation of all thoſe various clanned bar- 

berians, who, at that time, deluged Europe. 
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As they were themſelves Celts, when a part of 
them landed in Scotland, they naturally fell in 
with the old Guidels, or the antient Caledonian 
who were Celts likewiſe: and their ſingularity 
of language and manners, ſoon cemented 4 
friendſhip between them. The Picts, on the other 
hand, who had puſhed the Guidels weſtward in 
the ſame manner as the Romans had puſhed the 
Pitts northward, were the deſcendants of the 
Belgic Gauls; and though they were likewiſe of 
Celtic original, yet their communications had oc. 
calioned a great difference in their language and 
manners from the Guidels, whom we may term 
the Aborigines: whereas the Belgic Gauls, the 
anceſtors of the Picts, had not been ſettled in 
Britain above fourſcore years before the invaſion 
of it by Julius Cæſar. As the Picts, about the 
time of the landing of the Scots, undoubtedl 
profeſſed Chriſtianity, it was eaſy for the Culdees 
to cement a friendſhip with them. The dege- 
neracy of the Pictiſh princes, giving the old in- 
habitants vaſt advantages, the Culdees ſometimes 
ſuffered great perſecutions, till Alexander the 
firſt, one of the wiſeſt and beſt of the kings of 
Scotland, wanting to aboliſh all invidious diſtinc- 
tions amongſt his ſubjects, reſtored the Culdees, 
about the year 1118, to their primitive luſtre, 
though he could not to their ſanctity of manners. 
This was a ſevere blow to the intereſt of the 
church of Rome in Scotland; and ſhe omitted 
no practice to procure an excluſion of the Culdee 
ordination. They, however, kept their ground, 
and their chief paſtor, who continued to be of 
their own choice, and to hold his ſeat at St. An- 
drews, was dignified with the name of Scotorum 
Epiſcopus, biſhop of the Scots; but that deno- 
mination was afterwards changed into Eſcop. Al- 
ban, biſhop of Albany. 

David, the brother and ſucceſſor of Alexander, 
having great connections with England, was 
eaten up with ſuperſtition, and ſuffered a Romiſh 
legate to hold councils in the moſt ſoutherly parts 
of Scotland, and prevailed with Robert, then 
the chief of the Culdees, to receive a coadjutor 
from the biſhop of Cheſter, and to appropriate 
the revenues of the other Culdees, to defray the 
expence of extravagant buildings at St. Andrew's, 
the ſtupendous remains of which are ſtill viſible . 
there. This revived the intereſt of the Romaniſts 
in Scotland, and David, finding the Culdees to 
be too well eſtabliſhed for him to think of exter- 
minating them, ſought only to perſuade them to 
accept of papal ordinations and conſecrations, 
which never had as yet been admitted of amongſt 
them. The more ſenſible, however, amongſt 
the Culdees, were not to be either flattered or 
frightened out of their rights and properties, and 
continued to make a vigorous oppolition to the 
Romaniſts, though by that time ſeveral other 
ſees, filled with Popiſh biſhops, had been erected 
in Scotland. But ghe Culdees, who were now 
only a handful, found it impoſſible to make 
head againſt the ambition of the popes, favoured 
by the weakneſs of their own princes. 

In the year 1250, their right of ordination and 
conſecration came to be queltioned, and the pope 
appointed the abbot of Dumfermling, and ano- 
ther eccleſiaſtic, to ſummon the chief Culdee, 
whom the record does not ſtile biſhop, but Pre- 


poſitus, Provoſt, to appear before them at the 
church 
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church of Inverkeithen, to anſwer for the crime 
of rebellion againſt the ſee of Rome, and to en- 
quire whether the Culdees had a right to cele- 
brate divine offices. That is, they were to en- 

uire into the right that the Culdees had to con- 
fer orders, and celebrate divine ordinances. It 
appears, however, from the ſame record, that 
Adam Malkarwiſton, the head of the Culdees, 
and his brethren, refuſed to ſubmir to this tribu- 
nal; nor do we find any thing deciſive was done 
till the year 1273, when one Wiſhart, after re- 
ceiving epiſcopal orders at Scoon, was thruſt by 
the pope and the king of Scotland, Alexander 
the third, upon the Culdees. He was ſucceded 
by Fraſer and Lamberton, againſt whoſe eleva- 
tion the Culdees made a vigorous reſiſtance ; but 
their head being ill enough adviſed to appeal to 

the ſee of Rome ; pope Boniface the eighth, con- 
firmed Lamberton's election, and the Culdees, 
notwithſtanding all their ſtruggles, were never 
afterwards permitted to have any voice in the 
election of a biſhop of St. Andrews. 

Such of the hiſtorians of Scotland, who were 
really Proteſtants, were ignorant of the facts we 
have laid down in this ſhort review; and they are 
ſtifled by the Papiſts and Popiſh Proteſtants. 

The diſpute, however, between the Culdees 
and the Romaniſts had the happy effect, that the 


laity, eſpecially thoſe of the greateſt power, of 


Scotland, never could be reconciled to the latter ; 
and the papal power had leſs influence with 
them, than it had amongſt any people in Europe, 
before the time of the reformation : therefore 
the wiſeſt of their kings were always ſure of being 
ſupported in the frequent and vigorous oppo- 
fitions they made, not only to the power, but to 
the viſits of papal agents. 

The firſt prince of the Stuart family, who de- 
viated from that wiſe policy, was James the fifth, 
who, to a thorough hatred of England, which 
was his family's ruling paſſion, joined cruelty 
and bigotry, vices till then unknown to the blood 
of Stuart; but,a miſconception of his own and 
his people's intereſts with regard to England, 
ſerved materially to pave the way for the refor- 
mation. His Dowager, who ſucceeded him in the 
adminiſtration, a weak bigotted woman, go- 
verning Scotland by French magiſtrates, French 
ſoldiers, and French councils, rendered the re- 
formation a meaſure of neceſſity as well as 
choice, | 

The kings of Scotland had always been 
bounded 1n their prerogative, not ſo much by 
the poſitive laws of their country, as by the un- 
limited exerciſe of power, which the feudal 
conſtitutions gave to the great landholders over 
their dependents, whom they ſtiled their vaſſals. 
Theſe great landholders, as we have ſeen, had 
always hated the Romiſh biſhops, whoſe power 
reſted ſolely upon the regal authority : and 
Scotland is the only nation in Europe, into 
which the reformation was introduced without 
oppoſition from any lay ſubject. Nay, what is 
ſtill more remarkable, while England and other 
nations were reforming by ſlow, imperfect de- 
grees, the Scots reformed all at once, ſo tho- 
roughly, from the errors of the church of 
Rome, that all the deviations, that have been 
ſince made from their original reformation, have 
been in favour of popery, 
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But this reformation, glorious as it was in 
ſome reſpects, was not without lamentable con- 
ſequences in other. For zeal lighting upon 
ignorance, and intereſt pompting riot, the 
whole was a ſcene of confuſion, and effected by 
agents ſo totally illiterate, that the Scotch preſ- 
byterian clergy continued long diſtinguiſhed for 
their ignorance, and for not having produced 
one man of learning, or of eminence in letters. 
This was the more extraordinary, as they had all 
the means of erudition in their poſſeſſion, and 
their incomes, 1n general, were not only great- 
er, and leſs precarious, than thoſe of the fo- 
reign Proteſtant clergy, who made great figures 
in learning ; but than thoſe of the Engliſh, the 
moſt learned in the world. : 

Many of the Scotch Roman Catholics, at the 
time of the reformation, made great figures in 
Europe by their learning, and the reformers ſuc- ' 
ceeded in their attempts by a conduct and cha- 
racter diametrically oppoſite. But in this no- 
thing was affected, for they were really as igno- 
rant as they appeared to be; and bigotry in 
them, being deſtitute of knowledge, they re- 
lapſed into the moſt dangerous abuſes of 
what we may call practical popery. The 
churchmen uſurped a power not only over the 
conſciences, but even the perſons and eſtates, of 
the laity; their excommunications were at— 
tended, if poſſible, with worſe conſequences 
than thoſe of Rome, for they always inferred the 
loſs of all property; in many caſes, that of li- 
berty ; and in ſome, that of life itſelf. 

The nobility of Scotland, who, till the union of 
the two kingdoms, had perhaps the trueſt notions 
of public liberty of any ſet of men in the world, 
found themſelves, by this frantic conduct of 
their clergy, in the caſe of Actæon. They were 
ready to be torn to pieces by the very dogs they 
had ſo hounded out upon others, and who ſel- 
dom returned without their prey; and, to ſave 
themſelves, they were obliged to reſume the 
ſhape of men, which they had for political ends 
diſcontinued for ſome time after the reformation. 
Mean while, the part they had to act was danger- 
ous ; for the ambition of the court, and of the 
clergy, though pointed different ways, was 
equally threatening to public liberty. James the 
firſt, Charles the firſt, and Charles the ſecond, 
hated not only the Preſbyterians, but all mode- 
rate Proteſtants, worſe than they did the Papiſts; 
while the Preſbyterian clergy were ever willing 
to prefer the moſt horrid ſcenes of civil war to a 
ſubmiſſion either to the king or the nobility. 

The power of the latter, however, carried 1t 
for a moderate epiſcopacy, founded, in a great 
meaſure, upon the plan of the Culdees; for we do 
not find, in general, that their biſhops thought it 
neceſſary to have recourſe for their conſecration, 
either to Rome or to England. The mad- 
neſs of Laud influenced Charles the firſt to break 
this excellent ſcheme, by introducing many fop- 
peries into the public worſhip, which the com- 
mon people looked upon as Popiſh, and, throw- 
ing off all reſtraint, they reverted to the extreme 
from which they had been reclaimed ; for from 
the year 1640 to the year 1660 the Preſbyterian 
clergy in Scotland exerciſed over the laity a pow- 
er more than Papal, which the nobility for the 
ſake of public liberty, endangered by the prac- 
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tices of the court, and attacked by the power of 
England, were once more obliged to ſubinit to, 
till the reſtoration took place, | 

Had it not been for this frantic behaviour of 
the clergy, who had thereby forfeited all eſteem 
with the nobility and great landholders of Scot- 
land, the Scots never could have been brought 
to have received Charles without terms. It is 
true, they made an effart, and ſent deputies for 
that purpoſe, but they betrayed the people of 
Scotland, as Monk did thoſe of England, and 
the miniſters of Charles ever after alledged, in 
vindication of their deſpotic adminiſtration, 
that their maſter, being reſtored without terms, 
had a right to govern, as he pleaſed, a people, 
who, having been rebels to his government, now 
ſubſiſted only through his clemency. The Scots 
were not united among themſelves ſo well as to 
diſpute this doctrine, and the odium, into which 
the clergy had brought themſelves with all the 
civilized ſenſible part of the kingdom, made the 
aboliton of Preſbyterianiſm there go down with- 
out a ſtruggle. 

The earl of Clarendon knew too little of the 
temper and diſpoſition of the Scots, and was 
too much wedded to certain formalities without 
the eſſentials of epiſcopacy, to make a right uſe 
of a juncture ſo critical for the intereſts of his 
maſter. The epiſcopacy which was reſtored, 
was indeed more moderate than that contended 
for by Laud, for the people were not offended by 
the uſe of the book of Common- Prayer; and their 
public ſervice differed very little, if any thing, 
from that of the Preſbyterians. Many faults, 
and thoſe irretrievable, however, were com- 
mitted in the reſtoration of epiſcopacy in Scot- 
land, which was very different from that in En- 
gland, where many great and eminent confeſſors 
or the cauſe of monarchy and loyalty, upon the 
breaking out of the civil wars, were yet alive, 
and had a title to the higheſt eccleſiaſtical pre- 
ferments. 

In Scotland, excepting a few in the northern 
parts, the clergy had avowed themſelves to be 
the enemies of monarchy and epiſcopacy; they 
had acted accordingly, and Sharp, with ſome 
of the more moderate amongſt them, had won 
the confidence of many of the nobility, by pro- 
miſing, as one of the deputies from the clergy, 
to inſiſt upon the continuance, and at the ſame 
time the reſtriction, of Preſbyterianiſm in Scat- 
land. But Sharp deceived all his conſtituents, 
and he not only accepted of the primacy of Scot- 
land, but conſented that he and his brethren 
ſnould be conſecrated in England. 

But neither this ſtep, nor the reſtoring biſhops 
to their ſeats in parliament, could have pro- 
duced any conſiderable diſaffection amongſt 
the Scots, either to epiſcopacy or to the family 
of the Stuarts, had it not been that moſt of the 
men, made choice of for biſhops, were a ſet 
equally profligate and illiterate ; and they, who 
were not, were men bred to books without either 
inclination or talents for public buſineſs, even in 
their own functions. The whole epiſcopal or- 
der in Scotland was thus expoſed to hatred and 
contempt: To hatred, not only on account of 
their apoſtacy and treachery, but on account of 
the cruelties they countenanced againſt the Preſ- 
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ſ byterians; which were ſuch as would have dif. 
| graced the reign of a Nero or Domitian ; and 
to contempt, on account of their putting them- 
ſelves upon the ſame footing with the old nobi- 
lity, without poſſeſſing one good quality that 
could entitle them to notice far leſs to ele- 
vation. 

Mean while, the nobility and the men of ſenſe 
in Scotland loved epiſcopacy, though they hated 
prelacy, but the court could not be brought to 
disſoin them. This produced a few ill-judged 
inſurrections in the weſt, which were eaſily ſup- 
preſſed, for the nation in general hated Preſby- 
tery, and the ſucceſs of the government was 
crowned by ſcenes of the moſt horrid crueltes, 
abetted and impelled by the prelates. Thoſe 
cruelties were defended by Sir George Macken- 
zie, a great lawyer, and lord advocate or attor- 
ney general for Scotland, but a mere fanatic 
both in religion and politics. It became now 
the avowed principle at the council board in En- 
gland, that the king in Scotland was above law, 
and might govern it, as he actually did, by a 
military force, The ſame doctrine was recom- 
mended to the council board of Scotland, where 
diviſions run ſo high, that each party ſought to 
ſtrengthen itſelf by an implicit obedience to the 
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will of the court and of the biſhops. 

This was the critical period that effected the 
revolution under the prince of Orange. The 
Scots, in general, ſaw themſelves in a real ſtate 
of ſlavery under the moſt worthleſs and con- 
temptible of men, and this conſideration ſuper- 
ſeded all others. The men of ſpirit amongſt 
them applied more early, than the Engliſh did, 
to the prince of Orange; and the conſequence 
was, that the revolution met with leſs difficulty 
from the Scotch, than it did from the Engliſh 
parliament. 

The crown being ſettled, religion came next 
under debate, and the inclination both of court 
and parliament was to have continued it upon the 
ſame footing it was on before. But the connec- 
tion, which the prelates knew to ſubſiſt between 
king William and the enemies rather of their 
perſons than of their order, made them diſtruſt his 
ſincerity. They thought that king James might 
yet retrieve his affairs by the power of France, 
and by the Highlanders ; who, had their gene- 
ral, the Viſcount of Dundee, ſurvived the de- 
feat which he gave to the government's troops at 
Gillicranky, would certainly have changed the 
face of affairs in Scotland, They conſidered, 
thatif king James ſhould be reſtored, after their 
ſubmitting to king William, they were to ex- 
pect no favour; and that ſhould he not be re- 
ſtored, many of them would be brought to a ſe- 
vere account for their illegal conduct in the laſt 
two reigns. All theſe, and other motives influ- 
enced them to ſtand out againſt the revolution, 
and as the neceſſity of the juncture could admit 
of no delay, Preſbytery, but not of that 
bloody tyrannical kind that was aboliſhed at the 
reſtoration, was again reſtored by act of parlia- 
ment 1n Scotland. 

But the ſame caſe happened after the revolu- 
tion, that had happened at the reformation. 
The few clergymen in Scotland, who by their 
learning were qualified for their functions, were 

epiſcopilts, 
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epiſcopiſts, who influenced by their biſnops, and 
the prepoſſeſſions in which they had been edu- 
cated, diſclaimed king William's title to the 
crown; and thus the government was obliged to 
fil up the vacant churches with men, who had 
nothing to recommend them, but zeal againſt 
the exiled family and the outed clergy. The 
nation, however, in general, was diſcontented with 
the reſtoration of Preſbytery ; the epiſcopalians 
formed a ſtrong party, the men of the greateſt 
faſhion and intereſt in Scotland became their fol- 
lowers, and they of Preſbyterianiſm were thereby 
ſo mortified, that excepting in ſome trifling in- 
ſtances, their conduct, ever ſince the revolution, 
has been excellently adapted to that plan of ci- 
vil power which ought to be purſued in a free 
country: nay, we ſhould be wanting to that ſin- 
cerity we. profeſs, if we did not give it as our 
opinion, that the eſtabliſhed clergy in Scotland 
have done more than any one ſet of men (the 
legiſlature excepted) in Britain, to Keep the crown 
in the family of Hanover. 


Mean while, though it may perhaps feem un- 
fair to attribute a virtuous conduct to an intereſted 
motive, we cannot help ſaying that the very exiſ- 
tence of their order depended upon that attach- 
ment, ſince nothing is more certain, than that be- 
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fore the laſt rebellion in 1745, the nation in gene- 
ral was much more inclined to epiſcopacy than to 
Preſbyterianiſm, and it is incredible to believe 
with what ſpirit the former was ſupported both 
amongſt the jurant and nonjurant part of their 


perſuaſion. The extinction of the rebellion, 
however, left the eſtabliſhed church in trium- 
phant poſſeſſion of every thing they could claim, 
but that which they could not recover, we mean 
the hearts of the people. 

This, we are afraid, was owing to the dege- 
neracy of diſcipline ; which muſt always happen 
in any body of men where the individuals are 
veſted with a parity of power. The Roman ſe- 
nate long held out againſt it by means of the cen- 
ſorſhip, and private virtue will ward it off for 
ſome time : but it happens unfortunately for the 
Scotch clergy, that their conſtitutional powers 
are very limited, and their influence was owing 
to that authority which they had over the minds 
of the people, prepoſſeſſed with an opinion of 
their virtue. When that opinion was gone, their 
-authority vaniſhed; and they had nothing but 
power to truſt to. However, we are not to imagine, 
that there are not in the eſtabliſhed church of Scot- 
land many divines whoſe virtues would do ho- 
nour to any church: but we are afraid, their num- 
bers are not ſufficient to revive the veneration of 
the people for their order. 

_ This appeared eminently upon the extinction 
of the rebellion, when, encouraged by their pu- 
blic ſervices, they came to a reſolution of apply- 
ing to the legiſlature for ſome favours that really 
ſeemed very reaſonable, but in the opinion of 
the people pointed towards an augmentation of 
their own livings. To our knowledge, the mi- 


niſtry was extremely well diſpoſed towards them: 

but ſo incredible an oppoſition aroſe to them 

from people of all ranks in Scotland, that when 

they were ill enough adviſed to puſh the affair into 

parliament, the miniſtry did not think it prudent 

to ſupport them, and the ſpirit of oppolition was 
45 
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carried ſo far againſt them, that they loſt every 
reaſonable point they aimed at, merely through a 


| prepoſſeſſion that they intended to aim at what 


was unreaſonable. 

The bounds of this volume will not ſuffer us, 
though we could eaſily enter into a detail of the 
cauſes, why the Scots, a people that formerly 
believed in their clergy, hold them now ſo cheap. 
The want of diſcipline, as we obſerved before, 
is the obvious cauſe, and that is occaſioned, in 
a great meaſure, by a ſuperficial education, by 
which the younger part of the clergy learn juſt as 
much as to have a contempt for all leatning that 
requires pains and application. Thus ſome of 
them commence Deiſts, and ſome Enthuſiaſts. 
The abilities, whether natural or acquired, of 
both are pretty much alike; and the complexion 
of the man generally determines the walk into 
which he ſtrikes, whether it be that of enthy- 
ſiaſm, or irreligion. The former reſigns all free- 
dom of thinking, the latter abuſes it: the one 
carries zeal into bigotry; the other, liberty into 
licentiouſneſs: and, in both, ignorance is the 
ruling principle. Inſtead of ſtudying that ſound 
philoſophy, which reconciles religion to reaſon, 
the one part of them cons over the ſhallow ob- 
ſervations of Shaftſbury, the illiterate remarks 
of Chubb, the falſe reaſoning of Collins, and 
the ſecond-hand objections . of Bolingbroke to 
the Chriſtian religion. The other part of them 
diſclaim all what we call human learning, and 
though not leſs contemptible than the former, 
yet they are leſs dangerous, as long as the power 
is ſo circumſcribed as it is. 

We are obliged to be the more plain con- 
cerning theſe things, becauſe people in gene- 
ral are apt to believe either too much or too 
little. Thus if a Scotchman is an enthuſiaſt in 
favour of his church, he will tell you with an 
unbluſhing boldneſs, that their church could ne- 
ver have any errors in it. On the other hand, 
the libertine, or profane perſon, will tell us, that 
the clergy in Scotland are all hypocrites, but we 
ſhall take more notice of this afterwards. In 
other reſpects there are many valuable things in 
the church of Scotland, but we muſt write of 
things as they are, without conſidering what they 
ſhouid be. | 

We come now, ſecondly, to conſider the cir- 
cumſtances of that church in a more inlarged point 
of view, and likewiſe from hiſtorical evidence, 
to bring every circumſtance open to public 
view. 

In England, the reformation was gradually 
carried on; in Scotland it was ſudden. The Ro- 
miſh clergy, knowing that their young queen 
had been educated in France, they had great 
hopes of their religion being ſupported by her in 
all its cruelty. This made them attempt to de- 
ſpiſe the antient nobility, whoſe ſpirits were too 
high and too proud to brook the affront, eſpe- 
clally as it came from men of obſcure birth, who 
had nothing to recommend them beſides their 
church livings. Mr. Knox was invited over from 
Geneva, where he had reſided ſeveral years as an 
aſſiſtant to Calvin and Beza. This was in 1558, 
and the nobility 1 choice of ſuch a man as 
Knox, is a ſtrong proof of their good ſenſe.” He 
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| was a man of a bold, intrepid {pirit, who feared 
U nothing, 
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nothing, and conſequently became the happy 
inſtrument in the hand of Providence, of intro- 
ducing the reformed religion among a rude peo- 
ple. The bigotry of Mary of Guiſe, the queen- 
regent, obliged the nobility and gentry to form 
themſelves into ſocieties for their own preſer— 
vation, and theſe were called the lords of the 
congregation, The queen-regent drew up an 
army in order to give them battle, but finding 
herſelf too weak, and her men of the ſame opi- 
nion with the lords, ſhe promiſed to grant them 
a tolleration till the parliament ſhould meet. 

Had the queen kept her promiſe, things might 
have been conducted in a more moderate manner 
than they were, but juſt about that time (1559) 
her brothers, the cardinal and duke of Guile, 
the avowed enemies of the reformation, planned 
the league of Cambray, by which an aſſociation 
was entered into to extirpate the Proteſtant re- 
ligion. A copy of this was ſent over to the 
queen-regent, who not doubting but ſhe would 
be ſupported by a train of Papiſts, ordered ſe- 
veral clergymen to be burned alive for preaching 
the Proteſtant doctrines. This exaſperated the 
lords of the congregation, who had the whole 
body of the country people on their ſide, and 
they marched through Fifeſhire with Mr. Knox 
along with them. The queen went eaſtward 
from Stirling-caſtle to give them battle; but ſhe 
was too weak. She then had recourſe to her 
former practices of amuſing them with falſe pro- 
miſes ; but they would not truſt her. They 
marched northward to Perth, a town ſituated on 
the river Tay, very near the borders of the High- 
lands. There was a Carthuſian convent, where 
king James I. was murdered, 1436. It is certain, 
that the reformers had no intention at firſt to 
commit any violence, but provocation drove 
them almoſt mad. 

A few days before they came to Perth, two men 
had been burned alive, and one woman drowned, 
for no other crime beſides that of eating a capon 
on a Friday. The people ſaw what was to be 
their fate if the clergy were to exerciſe a coercive 
authority, not only over their conſciences, but 
alſo over their perſons. It would have been pru- 
dent in the Romiſh clergy to have left the town 
for a few days, eſpecially as they knew they were 
hated by the people; but juſt as if they had 
courted their own deſtruction, one of the prieſts 
ordered the chapel door of the convent to be 
ſet open, and began to ſay mals. This was con- 
ſidered as an inſult offered to the lords of the 
congregation, upon which their followers tore 
the prieſt's robes from off him, brought out all 
the utenſils of the chapel, and made a bonfire of 
them in the ſtreet, The town was now in an 
uproar, the people were exceedingly exaſperated 
againſt the prieſt, and in a few hours the whole 
convent was levelled to the ground. 

The army then marched weſtward to Ster- 
ling, near to which they demoliſhed the mi- 
tred abbey of Cambus Keneth, and indeed 
every cathedral and collegiate church, or convent 
wherever they came, except at 4 where 
the towns people bore arms and defended their 
cathedral. The queen- regent took ſhelter in the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, where ſhe died ſoon after, 
probably of a broken heart, on being told of the 
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devaſtation that had been made among the relic 
of antient ſuperſtition. | , 

From Glaſgow the reformers marched eaſtward 
to Edinburgh, and happened juſt to come into 
that city, while the prieſts were preparing to be. 
gin a proceſſion, in honour of St. Giles the titular 
ſaint of the city. | 

The prieſts went into the high church as it is 
called, to bring out the image of the ſaint but 
ſome unlucky rogue had ſtolen it away. Vexel 
with the diſappointment, they borrowed an image 
from another church, which was carried about in 
proceſſion, and the people called it in deriſion 
Zoung St. Ciles. The proceſſion being over, the 
mob tore the prieſts veſtments to pieces, mounted 
St. Giles on the back of a jack aſs, led him to 
the Graſs-market, the common place of execu- 
tion, where his ſaintſhip was tied to a ſtake and 
burnt. 

Juſt about this time, when Scotland was in a 
ſtare of confuſion without a ſovereign, their 
young queen being then in France along with 
her huſband Francis II. that monarch was killed 
in a tournament, and Mary was left a widow, 
about the nineteenth year of her age. Applica- 
tion was made to her to call a parliament, to 
ſettle diſputes concerning religion, and writs 
were ſent over to Scotland for that purpoſe, be- 
fore ſhe herſelf arrived. 

This parliament met at Edinburgh, Auguſt 24, 
1560, and by it the Proteſtant religion was eſta- 
bliſhed by law, although the queen, who arrived 
the next year in Scotland, refuſed to give her aſ- 
ſent to it. This act, however, was always 
conſidered as the baſis of reformation in Scot- 
land, and although another act paſſed in 1567, 
yet there was ſo much ſtudied ambiguity; ſuch 
vague expreſſions, and ſuch appearance of du- 
plicity, that thoſe of the reformed religion ſaw 
through the intended deception, 'and infiſted 
that the firſt act ſhould be the ſecurity of their 
religion. : 

Art the ſame time that the parliament met in 
Auguſt 1560, a general aſſembly of the clergy 
were ſummoned to meet in the high church of 
Edinburgh, of which afſembly the famous Bu- 
chanan was preſident, tho' he was no more than a 
layman. But theſe were violent times, and there 
was no regularity. This was the firſt aſſembly 
of the church of Scotland, and its decrees were 
important. Thirteen of the mitred abbots at- 
tended as members of this aſſembly, and the reſt 
were formed by ſome prieſts, who were willing 
to embrace the reformation, and by ſome zealous 
men, who had commenced preachers without be- 
ing ordained to that office. It was agreed, that 
they ſhould embrace in ſome part the diſci- 
pline of the church of Geneva, but then it was 
difficult to find out in what manner the external 
government of the church was to be conducted. 
Itcould not be by preſbyteries and ſynods, becauſe 
they had not a fifficient number of miniſters, 
and as for epiſcopacy they abhorred it. They 
took a middle line, for they ſent as many miniſ- 
ters as they had, to the moſt capital towns, and 
in the country parts, they appointed perſons 
whom they called readers, who were to read 
the ſcriptures as often as the people came to 
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Above theſe they appointed another ſet of men, 
who had no ordination at all, and theſe were 
called ſuperintendants. They were but few in 
number. Spotiſwood was appointed to ſuperin- 
tend all thoſe counties which lie ſouthward of 
Edinburgh. Winram, who had been formerly 
ſub- prior of the convent of St. Andrews, was 
appointed ſuperintendant of Fife and its neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Erſkine, a lawyer, was appointed 
to ſuperintend the counties lying north of the 
Tay, as far as the county of Murray. Mr. Wil- 
locks, who had been formerly an auguſtine monk, 
was appointed ſuperintendant of Glaſgow, and 
the weſtern counties; and Carſewell, a Franciſ- 
can friar, was ſent to Argyle and the iſles. The 
duty which theſe ſuperintendants were to per- 
form, was of a very important nature. They 


were to viſit every pariſh in their bounds, and. 


they generally preached at leaſt twelve times 
every week. They were to enquire into the con- 
duct of the clergy and the readers, and ſee that 
churches ſhould be provided with miniſters, as 
ſoon as any could be procured. They were to 
hold ſynods for church diſcipline, but when the 
general aſſembly met, they were to take their 
places as ordinary miniſters, and to ſubmit to 
church cenſures with thoſe of the lower order, 
Here was a ſort of moderate epiſcopacy, and an 
epiſcopacy ſuitable to the ſtate of Scotland in 
that age. 

The ſuperintendants were likewiſe to preſide 
at all ordinations of the clergy, which may ſerve 
to ſhew that the Scots at that time did not pay 
any regard to a Jure Divino; or, in other words, 
a divine right conferred by, orders. Their 
characters were blameleſs, their labours abun- 
dant, and they were reverenced, while they were 
beloved by their people. Whenever there was a 
vacant congregation, they endeavoured, as far as 
lay in their power to ſupply the want of a mi- 
niſter, and under their nouriſhment, as men who 
wiſhed well to the intereſts of Chriſtianity, the 
church of Scotland grew and flouriſhed. The 
ſooner they could provide miniſters for va- 
cant churches, their labour decreaſed of courſe, 
and altho' moſt of them were advanced in years, 
yet they thought no kardſhip too great, ſo as 
they could promote the intereſt of their fellow 
Chriſtians. 

Such was the ſtate of the church of Scotland 
till the year 1570, when a new revolution, 
though of a ſhort duration, took place, which 
flowed from avarice, and was maintained by am- 
bition. The Scottiſh reformers, like all thoſe 
who undertake to ſet up new religions, had 
made a public declaration of their own diſinte- 
reſtedneſs, but they ſoon found that the bene- 
volence of their people was not ſufficient to ſup- 
port them. On the other hand, the nobility, 
embracing ſuch a favourable opportunity, laid 
hold of the greateſt part of the church lands, 
and left the clergy to ſtarve. To treat men 
with inhumanity, who are ſet up as the public 
guides in religious exerciſes, is unjuſt, cruel, 
and impious ; and what encouragement could 
theſe men have to proſecute their ſtudies, and 
teach the people, while they were left to ſtarve ? 
The clergy ſaw their folly, and the nobility tri- 
umphed over their weaknels. 
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There was, however, a neceſſity of ſaving 
appearances, of putting on the garb of the hy- 
pocrite when truth was in a manner extinguiſhed. 
A motion was made in one of the parliaments, 
that the ſuperintendants were beginning to grow 
old, and therefore it would be much better to 
appoint. biſhops in the different dioceſes, but 
that they ſhould ſtil] be ſubject to a general 
aſſembly. Accordingly, ſome old friars were 
appointed to theſe offices, without knowing for 
what reaſon. The nobility, however, had their 
own intereſts in view; for their deſign was, that 
theſe men ſhould have the name of biſhops, 
while they themfelves enjoyed their emolu- 
ments, 

As they had no more than a name, they were 
called Tulchan biſhops, a term that we muſt ex- 
plain to the reader. The word is Saxon, and 
ſignifies deception. When a calf in Scotland is 
taken from the cow, in order to be weaned, they 
dreſs an image reſembling the young one, which 
they put under her teats, to make her let go her 
milk. This image is called Tulchan, becauſe 
it repreſents what it is not. 

As this form of church government took its 
riſe from unjuſtifiable motives, ſo it could not 
be ſuppoſed that it would laſt long. The parity 
of power in the general aſſembly gave the mem- 
bers an opportunity of cenſuring the biſhops, 
and Douglas, who had been promoted to the 
ſee of St. Andrews, was degraded. Indeed 
theſe Tulchan biſhops had no power, but they 
were tools in the hands of a brave but ambitious 
nobility. They were deſpiſed by the very per- 
ſons who had ſet them up, and they were con- 
ſidered as time-ſerving creatures by the people. 
Their miniſtry was not attended to, and every 
general aſſembly called them to an account for 
their conduct. . 

During the whole of this period, the king- 
dom of Scotland was, as it were, drenched in 
blood, owing to their unhappy civil diſſentions. 
Almoſt all the inhabitants were Proteſtants, and 
and yet dividing themſelves into two parties, 
they ſupported different intereſts. One of the 
parties took part with their unfortunate queen, 
who was then a priſoner in England ; and the 
other ſupported the ariſtocracy of Scotland. 

The power of the nobility had been ſtrength- 
ened by a ſucceſſion of minorities ; and when we 
conſider that the king was then no more than an 
infant, we need not be ſurprized to find that the 
high ſpirits of the Scottiſh nobility led them to 
deſpiſe monarchy, and trample upon municipal 
inſtitutions. It is certain that they did ſo, but 
that leads us to conſider a more important pe- 
riod of the hiſtory of the church of Scotland, 
which, in ſome meaſure, gave riſe to the preſent 
form it now enjoys. The event could not be 
aſcribed to a ſingle cauſe, it was owing to many. 
The pride of the nobility, the ignorance of the 
clergy, the minority of the ſovereign, the un- 
ſettled ſtate of affairs in the nation, the diſ- 
puted points between the contending parties, all 
conſpired towards bringing about an event, 
which although ſmall in its firſt appearance, 


yet was, in the end, great in its conſequences. 


The nobility continued to ſupport the nomi- 
nal biſhops, although they were in general men 


of 
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of ſo pliant tempers that they loſt all credit with 
the lower ranks of the people. The king was 
an infant, the nobility were employed in cutting 
each others throats, the clergy were ſtarving, 
and diſcipline was neglected; 4 that every thing 
bid fair to promote an eccleſiaſtical reformation 
in the then Proteſtant church of Scotland. 

In the year 1574, Mr. Andrew Melvill, re- 
turned to Scotland from Geneva, where he had 
ſpent ſome years under the tuition of the famous 
Theodore Beza. 
this man from the epiſcopalians, it is very ſtrik- 
ing indeed. Mr. Sage ſays, © He was a man by 
nature fierce and fiery, reſtleſs and ungovernable. 
Education in him had not ſweetened nature, but 
nature had ſoured education, and both theſe 
conſpiring together, formed a true original; a 
piece compoſed of pride and petulance, of ma- 
lice and miſchief; he could make as free with 
the ſcepter as with the crozier, and could treat 
with the ſame contempt, the purple and the lawn 
ſleeves. 

On the other hand, the Preſbyterians in Scot- 
land have repreſented him in a light quite the re- 
verſe. It is certain, he was a man of ſome 
learning, and as for his attachment to the reli- 
gion of Geneva, it is a ſpeculative notion, which 
muſt be left to every one's own private judge- 
ment. 

No ſooner had Melvill returned to Scotland, 
than he was appointed one of the profeſſors in 


the Univerſity of St. Andrews, and miniſter of 


a pariſh. This naturally called him to the ge- 
neral aſſembly of the clergy, where he harangued 
in favour of the diſcipline of Geneva; which he 
repreſented as ſuperior to all others. It took 
mightily with the people, but it was oppoſed 
by the nobility, who, to colour their facrile- 
gious uſe of the church's money, wanted to re- 
tain the poor Tulchan biſhops. 

The controverſy, however, was carried on full 
ſix years, till at laſt the Preſbyterian party car- 
ried it in a general aſſembly of the clergy held at 
Dundee 1580. 
was then only fourteen years of age, but he took 
the government upon himſelf. Ir is certain, he 
loved the Preſbyterians,-and would never have 
quarreled with them, had not their intolerable 
inſolence forced him to it. 
ſumed to dictate to him as a Romiſh confeſſor 
does, but they even abuſed him openly in their 
cov churches ; and, to uſe the words of Dr. 
Robertſon, who is himſelf a Preſbyterian mi- 
niſter, The pulpit was diſgraced, by being 
uſed as a vehicle to revile the ſovereign, and ſtir 
up contention among the people.” 
preaching in the chapel-royal at Edinburgh, 
told his ſovereign, ä kings were the De'ils bairns ; 
that is, all kings were the devil's children. 


If we take the character of 


King James VI. of Scotland 


They not only pre- 


Of 
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| beſieged the king in the parliament-houſe, 


| 
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theſe indecent expreſſions Dr. Robertſon ob- | 


ſerves, that the preacher deſerved the moſt ſe- 


vere chaſtiſement; but the king only baniſhed | 


him out of the country, along with fix others. 


The reformed clergy, in all countries, brought | 
| their time in abuſing the king and traducing the 


along with them intolerant principles ; and thus, 
when the king of Scotland was petitioned to 
ſupport the Proteſtant religion, it was implied 
that he ſhould extirpate the Roman Catholics. 
James ſeldom went into a church but he was in- 
ſulted; and one time, becauſe he refuſed to diſ- 


| 
. 
| 
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miſs his kinſman, the earl of Lenox, from his 


preſence and baniſh him from the country, the 


clergy ſtirred up the people at Edinburgh, who 
! i 
ing out, in the words of the Old Teſtament 
„The ſword of the Lord and of Gideon, the 
day ſhall be either theirs or ours.” The kin 
would have been barbarouſly torn in pieces, had 
not the ear] of Mar come down from the caſtle 
with a party of ſoldiers and reſcued him. 

This ulage exaſperated James ſo much againſt 
the Preſbyterians, that he never loved them af. 
terwards. He began to abridge their power 
and curb their inſolence, by giving up all his 
ſhare of the crown lands that had formerly be. 
longed to the biſhops, and appointed thirteen 
miniſters to aſſume that name, but ſtill they had 
no epiſcopal ordination. They were not Tu/chan 
biſhops, becauſe they had revenues; but ſtill 
they were without power, and their miniſtry was 
confined to ſingle congregations. Things con- 
tinued going on in this manner till the death of 
queen Elizabeth, 1603, when James ſucceeded 
tothe crown of England. Then it was that this 
prince reſolved to introduce the epiſcopal form 
into his antient kingdom of Scotland, but he 
proceeded with great moderation, always be- 
—_ the biſhops lands on ſuch men as were 
moſt eſteemed for their abilities. 

It does not appear that James ever thought of 
cauſing the Scottiſh clergy to be epiſcopally or- 
dained till he was perſuaded thereto by Boncraft, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; nor indeed did 
this prince ſee the ſcheme wholly reduced to 
practice. It is true, three of the Scottiſh bi- 
ſhops were ſent up to London and conſecrated, 
and on their return they conſecrated their bre- 
thren; but moſt of the clergy refuſed to be 
re-ordained by them, and ſtill kept their 
churches. 

In 1616 James went down to Scotland and 
held a general aſſembly of the clergy at Perth, 
where, by a ſmall majority, he got the following 
articles declared to be binding on the church of 
Scotland. 

Firſt, that the croſs ſhould be uſed in baptiſm. 
Secondly, that confirmation ſhould be uſed. 
Thirdly, that Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Whitſunday, 
and Trinity Sunday ſhould be obſerved. Fourth- 
ly, that the ſacrament at the Lord's Supper 
ſhould be received kneeling. And Laſtly, that 
baptiſm ſhould be adminiſtered in private to 
— tary Theſe are commonly called the five ar- 
ticles of Perth, and they were the ſame year 
confirmned by a ſmall majority in the Scottiſh 


One Black, | parliament, but it gave great offence to the peo- 


ple, and to the majority of the clergy. 

It is perhaps from this period, that we mult 
date the original of the civil wars. The clergy 
who hated the ceremonies were very popular ; they 
prayed for two hours together before ſermon, and 
the ſermon itſelf was ſeldom leſs than five hours 
at a time. This inflamed the paſſions of the people, 
who admired them, becauſe they ſpent molt of 


biſhops. They ingratiated themſelves with the 
ladies, who are generally the molt eaſily caught 
by the prieſts, and they pretended that they fre- 
quently Ju anſwers to their prayers from heaven. 


Many of the poor old women who were not ad- 
| dicted 
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died to enthuſiaſm were deſired to pray, and 
bring an anſwer to one of the pious ladies. Some 
of the ladies were women of high rank, and 
their huſbands, who were no great friends to the 
biſhops, were eaſily brought to join with them. 
The miniſters, ny the ſummer, had private 
meetings with their friends, and plans were laid 
to irritate the people againſt epiſcopacy. 

In this manner things went on till 1633, when 
Charles I. went down to be crowned at Edin- 
burgh, attended by Laud. Lindſey, archbiſhop 
of Glaſgow, who came to aſſiſt at the coronation, 
hated the ceremonies, and Laud thruſt him away 
from him with contempt, becauſe he was not 
dreſſed in the pontifical habits. A parliament 
was called to enforce the obſervation of the Perth 
articles, and when the clerk-regiſter had col- 
lected the votes, he declared that there was a 
majority againſt the motion. The clerk was ſe- 
conded by lord Balmerino, the earl of Caſſils, and 
ſome other noblemen, which ſo much enraged 
the king, that he demanded the roll of the 
names, and declared that there was a majority 
in favour of the bill. Accordingly the act paſ- 
ſed, and then the king ordered the chancellor to 
command any perſon who contradicted him to 
come forward to the bar, and ſwear that what 
Caſſills had ſaid was true. By the law of Scot- 
land, to ſay that the king tells a lie, is high-trea- 
ſon, ſo that none would venture to do it, and the 
act was recorded. ä 

Charles returned to England, but left the 
Preſbyterian miniſters in Scotland, meditating a 
dreadful revenge. They had their meetings in 
private every ſummer, and having heard that a 
common-Pprayer-book was to be ſent them from 
England, they diſpatched ſome of their agents to 
London, to prevail upon their Puritan brethren 
to ſay all they could in favour of the liturgy, for 
they knew that if ever it ſhould be ſent to Scotland, 
it would anſwer all they had in view, namely, to 
extirpate the biſhops, and oblige the king to 

rant themſelves the emoluments of the church. 
All their wiſhes were gratified; for in 1636, Laud 
ſent down the prayer-book, which was to be read 

ublickly in the churches of Edinburgh, on the 
Eaſter Sunday of the next year, 1637. In the 
mean time, a great number of the Preſbyterian 
miniſters held a private meeting at Edinburgh, 
and it was agreed, that one Janet Geddis, a zea- 
lous woman, ſhould take her ſeat near the read- 
ing deſk, and knock down the dean if he came 
to read the book. The chancellor, who at that 
time was Spotiſwood, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
the great officers of ſtate, the judges of the 
court of ſeſſion, and the magiſtrates of Edin- 
burgh all attended in the high church of that 
city, in order to hear the new ſervice book 
read, which was juſt a copy of the Engliſh li- 
turgy. 

No ſooner had the dean begun the ſervice, than 
Janet Geddis took up the ſtool on which ſhe fat, 
and at one ſtroke knocked him down in the read- 
ing deſk, calling aloud at the ſame time, “Out, 
te fye, you falſe thief, do you ſay maſs at my 
te lug.” As much as if ſhe had ſaid, © Go out 
« for ſhame, you falſe thief, do you intend to ſay 
* maſs in my hearing.” Ward, ſpeaking of this 
tranſaction, ſays, abs 
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How Janet Geddis, that ſhrewd quean, 
Pelted for reading it, the dean. 


The whole congregation was in an uproar ; 
the dean was carried out almoſt dead, the biſhop 
of Edinburgh had his robes torn, and would 
have been murdered, had not a nobleman pre- 
ſent taken him into his coach ; with great dif- 
ficulty the chancellor made his eſcape, the judges 
were inſulted, and the prayer-book was burnt by 
the populace at the Croſs. It was attempted to 
be read in one more of the churches of Edin- 
burgh, but met with the ſame fate. 

The country was now in an uproar, all ranks 
of people aſſembled, and the chancellor Spotiſ- 
wood went up to London with an account of theſe 
things to the king. The king ordered the prayer 
book to be diſcontinued, and ſent down to Scot- 
land the duke of Hamilton, to call a general 
In Scotland 
there are ſixty-eight preſbyteries, each of which 
ſends three miniſters and two elders to the gene- 
ral aſſembly, and the univerſities ſend five, ſo 
that the whole number amounts to four hundred 
and ſixty-five. The author of this has peruſed 
the records of that aſſembly, and finds that nine 
out of ten of the miniſters, were ſuch as had 
been long diſaffected to epiſcopacy, and the el- 
ders were noblemen and gentlemen of high 
rank, who hated the biſhops. From ſuch men, 
the epiſcopal clergy had every thing to fear, and 
the preſbyterians every thing to hope. They met 
at Glaſgow, and Henderſon, one of the moſt 
learned Preſbyterian miniſters, was choſen pre- 
ſident, or, as they call him, moderator. The duke 
of Hamilton recommended unanimity and mo- 
deration, telling them at the ſame time, that the 
king would grant them every reaſonable requeſt 
ſo as they did not attempt to injure the eſta- 
bliſhed church; but they had higher objects in 
view, and therefore the firſt thing they did was 
to ſuramon all the biſhops to appear before 
them. ä 

It was not to be ſuppoſed that the biſhops 
would obey ſuch an order, and therefore they 
proceeded to excommunicate the whole of them, 
declaring, at the ſame time, that their order 
was contradictory to the word of God, and to 
the conſtitution of the church of Scotland. Such 
proceedings being contrary to law as it then 
ſtood, becauſe their proceedings looked with im- 
pudence in the face of ſeveral acts of parliament; 
duke Hamilton came to the aſſembly, and in the 
king's name diſſolved them, declaring thatitwguld 
be high treaſon for them to fit any longer. He 
might as well have declared it to be high-treaſon 
in them, either to eat or drink, for they had the 
populace on their fide, whoſe conſciences they 
domineered over, and whoſe paſſions they could 
turn to what purpoſes they pleaſed. 

Accordingly, they continued to fit till they 
had overturned the whole frame of epiſcopacy, 
and then marched an army into England to ſup- 
port the Puritans, who had the ſame views as 
themſelves. The king was obliged to pacify 
them, and next year he came to Edinburgh, 
where he called a parliament, and ratified all 
their proceedings. But ſoon after this, the Eng- 
liſh having taken up arms, the king erected the 
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royal ſtandard at Nottingham, and the civil wars 


begun, of which we ſhall at preſent take no far- 


: 
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ther notice, than that the Scots had an active 


hand in them. Their clergy, who diſliked the 
biſhops, greedily ſwallowed their revenues, and 
reigned like arbitrary tyrants. 

The provocation given by the Scottiſh clergy 
to Oliver Cromwell, was in all reſpects unſuffer- 
able, and therefore, while they were ſitting in 
their general aſſembly at Edinburgh 1652, he 


ſent one colonel Cotterel with two regiments of 


dragoons, whodiſperſed them, and beat the rogues 
march behind them, till they were out of the weſt- 
gate of that city. During the reign of the protector, 
they were prohibited from meeting, except in 
their preſbyteries and ſynods, for Cromwell knew 
how to deal with thoſe like himſelf. At the re- 


ſtoration, preſbytery was aboliſhed, and eſta- 


bliſhed again at the- revolution as we have no- 
ticed before ; but we muſt now proceed to take 
notice of other particulars relating to this church, 
which at preſent makes ſuch a diſtinguiſhing 
figure in the iſland of Great Britain, for the 
erudition of its clergy, and their faithful diſ- 
charge of their duty. 

We come now in the third place, to conſider 
the various forms of worſhip that have taken 
place in the church of Scotland, ſince the refor- 
mation, down to the preſent time. The revo- 
Jutions, indeed, are neither great nor numerous, 
but ſtill they command our attention. It cannot 
be ſuppoſed, that in the infant ſtate of the re- 


formed church of Scotland, that the form of 


worſhip could be regular, and yet notwithſtand- 
ing this, we find that natural principles, and 
a regard to ſome parts of Divine Revelation, in- 
duced the Scottiſh reformers to follow almoſt en- 
tirely the antient practices as obſerved before the 
time of the emperor Conſtantine the Great. We 
have a form, in what is commonly called John 
Knox's liturgy, but that did not obtain long. It 
was adapted for the readers, and it died with 
them. They begun by reading the Lord's 
Prayer and the Ten Commandments, with the 
Creed, and then there was a prayer before ſermon, 
which always concluded with the Lord's-Prayer. 
This form ſeems to have continued till 1580, 
when Preſbytery was eſtabliſhed, and then things 
took a different turn, Before that time, there 
were but few ſermons preached in Scotland, for 
the clergy were ſo ignorant, that they knew bur 
little of the ſacred ſcriptures; ſome of them 
were enthuſiaſts, and others were men who had 
no learnin at all, and a third fort were thoſe 
who had formerly been Romiſh prieſts. From 
ſuch a medley, little good could have been ex- 
pected, and the diviſions that took place in the 
country, and which in a manner unhinged the 
baſis of morality, induced the people to forget 
all thoſe obligations they were under to them- 
ſelves, to their neighbours, and to God. The 
worſhip in that church was performed ſometimes 
in one form, and ſometimes in another, and con- 
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conſcience, yet the leaders had the good ſenſe to 


point out an uniform practice of religious wor. 
ſhip. They ordered, that the oublic 1 
the church ſhould be conducted in the following 
manner : a EY 

While the people were aſſembling i 
church, the — or as they call ; Gay 4 
precentor, read two or three chapters out of 
the Old or New Teſtament, and in the choice of 
theſe, they were left to their own diſcretion. The 
congregation being aſſembled, the miniſter came 
into the pulpit, and repeated a ſhort prayer, af- 
ter which he read the Apoſtle's Creed and the 
Ten Commandments, but the people made no 
reſponſes. This part of the ceremony being 
over, the miniſter delivered a diſcourſe, which 
had ſome relation to the ſubje& matter of the 
ſermon that was to follow, and then he prayed 
for the general ſtate of the world and of the na- 
tion. The text was then read, and the ſermon 
preached, after which a pſalm was ſung, and a 
prayer followed, the ſervice for the time being 
concluded by the general bleſſing. Ir is certain, 
that ſuch a form of worſhip was very plain and 
imple, and in many reſpects conſiſtent with the 
nature of the antient church, and both the Preſ- 
byterians and the Epiſcopalians complied with it, 
without making any objections till the Weſt- 
minſter aſſembly 1645. That form of worſhip 
varied in ſome meaſure from the other that had 
gone before but in few things of a material na- 
ture. : 

Theſe were times of popularity, when the 
prejudices of the common people run high, and 
when the clergy were willing to keep them in 
good humour. The Scottiſh clergy had at that 
time an unlimitted power over the conſciences 
of their people, and they endeavoured to intro- 
duce an external form of worſhip, which differed 
no more from the old, than that of a temporary 
compliance with temporary ſuperſtition, The 
clergy of Scotland, however, did not all at once 
embrace this change in their form of worſhip, 
but ſome of the zealots carried it to the other 
extreme, Inſtead of that rational form of wor- 
ſhip which had taken place before, they intro- 
duced many innovations, which even exceeded 
all thoſe laid down in their common directory for 
public worſhip. It is true, that this innovation 
was contrived by the general aſſembly of divines 
at Weſtminſter, and there are many things in it 
very rational, and conſiſtent with the — of 
the primitive church; but ſtill many of the 
preachers did not conform themſelves to it. In 
all reſpects, and under every occurrence, where 
the circumſtances of the times gave them an op- 
portunity, they varied from the preſcribed form. 
Thus ſome of them uſed the Lord's-Prayer at the 
concluſion of their devotions, and others did not, 
Some of them, inſtead of reading the ſcriptures, 
made long diſcourſes to their people, and during 
the whole ſpace of time that took place from the 


| death of Charles I. till the reſtoration, they 


fuſion in the ſtate occaſioned confuſion in the 


church. 


When Preſbytery took place in the church of 
Scotland 1580, although conducted by a parcel of 


inſolent, bigotted, unlearned zealots, who knew 


nothing of toleration, with reſpect to matters of | 


compriſed in words to the following import, and 


never prayed for the civil government, although 
that duty is injoined in their directory; for what 
man could ever diſpute the force of that duty, 


unleſs he was deprived of reaſon. 
The directory for the church of Scotland is 


although 
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although they do not admit of any forms, yet 
we ſhall find that they have ſomething formal. 
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| tament be read at cvery meeting ; and ſometimes 


That directory is here ſet down, and we ſhall } 
have occaſion to take notice afterwards, how | 


far- it was complied with at the revolution, 

and how it is attended to in that country at pre- 

ſent. x: Wee 
When the congregation is to meet for public 


more, where the chapters are ſhort, or the cohe- 
rence of matter requireth it. 


It is requiſite, that all the canonical books be 


| read over in order, that the people may be better 


acquainted with the whole of the ſcriptures; 


| and ordinarily, where the ding in either Teſ- 


worſhip, the people, having before prepared | 
their hearts thereunto, ought all to come, and | 
join therein; not abſenting themſelves from pub- 


lic ordinances, through negligence, or upon pre- 
tence of private meetings. 
Let all enter the aſſembly, 


in a grave and ſeemly manner, take their ſeats or neceſſary to expound any part of what is read, 


places without adoration, or bowing themſelves 
towards one place or other. 

The congregation being aſſembled, the miniſ- 
ter, after ſolemnly calling them to the worſhip- 
ping of the great name of God, is to begin with 
prayer. . 

In all reverence and humility, acknowledgin 

the incomprehenſible greatneſs and majeſty of the 
Lord, in whoſe preſence they do then in a ſpecial 
manner appear, and in their own vileneſs and un- 
worthineſs to ht 7 ſo near him ; with their 
utter inability of themſelves to ſo great a work, 
and humbly beſeeching him for pardon, aſſiſt- 
ance, and acceptance in the whole ſervice then 
to be performed ; and for a bleſſing on that par- 
ticular portion of his word then to be read ; and 
all in the name and mediation of the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt. 
The public worſhip being begun, the people 
are wholly to attend upon it; forbearing to read 
any thing, except what the miniſter is then read- 
ing or cicing ; and abſtaining much more from 
all private whiſperings, conferences, ſalutations, 
or doing reverence to any perſons preſent, or 
coming in ; as alſo from all gazing, ſleeping, and 
other undecent behaviour, which may diſturb 
the miniſter or people, or hinder themſelves, or 
others in the ſervice of God. 

If any through neceſſity be hindered from be- 
ing preſent at the beginning, they ought not, 
when they come into the congregation, to betake 
themſelves to their private devotions, but reve- 
rently to compoſe themſelves to join with the aſ- 
ſembly in that ordinance of God which is then 
in hand. 

Reading of the word in the congregation, be- 
ing part of the public worſhip of God, wherein 
we acknowledge our dependence upon him, and 
ſubjection to him, and one means ſanctified by 
him for the edifying of his people, is to be 
performed by the paſtors and teachers. 

Howbeit, ſuch as attend the miniſtry, may oc- 
caſionally both read the word, and exerciſe their 
pift in preaching in the congregation, if allowed 

y the Preſbytery thereunto. 

All the canonical books of the Old and New 
Teſtament, but none of thoſe which are com- 
monly called Apochrypha, ſhall be publickly read 
in the vulgar tongue, out of the beſt allowed 
tranſlation, diſtinctly, that all may hear and un- 
derſtand. 

How large a portion ſhall be read at once, is 
left to the wiſdom of the miniſter ; but & is con- 
venient, that ordinarily one chapter of each teſ- 


not ireveredtly, but 


tament endeth on one Lord's-day, it is to begin 
the next. | 

We commend alſo the fervent reading of ſuch 
ſcriptures, as he that readeth ſhall think beſt for 


| edification of his hearers; as the book of Pſalms 


| 


j 
| 


| 


| 
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and ſuch like. | | 
When the miniſter who readeth, ſhall judge it 


let it not be done until the whole chapter or 
pſalm be ended ; and regard is always to be had 
unto the time, that neither preaching or other 
ordinances be ſtraightened, or rendered tedious; 
which rule is to be obſerved in all other pubiic 
performances. | 

Beſides the public reading of the holy ſcriptures, 
every perſon that can read, 1s to be exhorted to 
read the ſcriptures privately, and all others that 
cannot read, .if not diſabled by age or otherwiſe 
are likewiſe to be exhorted to learn to read, and 
to have a bible. 

After reading of the word, and ſinging of the 
pſalm, the miniſter who is to preach, 1s to endea- 
vour to get his own and his 5 hearts to be 
rightly affected with their ſins, that they may all 
mourn in ſincerity before the Lord, and hun- 
ger and thirſt after the grace of God in Jeſus 
Chriſt, by proceeding to a more full confeſſion of 
fin with ſhame and holy confuſion of face; and 
to call upon the Lord to this effect. 

To akhowiedge our great ſinfulneſs; firſt, by 
reaſon of original ſin, which, beſides the guilt 
that makes us liable to everlaſting damnation, is 
the ſeed of all other fins, hath depraved an 
poiſoned all the faculties and powers of the ſoul 
and body, doth defile our beſt actions, and were it 
not reſtrained, or our hearts renewed by grace, 
would break forth in innumerable tranſgreſſions, 
and the greateſt rebellions againſt the Lord, that 
ever were committed by the vileſt of the ſons of 
men. And next by reaſon of actual fins, our 
own fins, the ſins of magiſtrates, of miniſters, 
and of the whole nation, unto which we are many 
ways acceſſary. Which ſins of ours receive many 
fearful aggravations, we having broken all the 
commandments of the holy, jult, and good law 
of God, doing that which is forbidden, and leav- 
ing undone what is enjoined, and that not only 
out of ignorance and infirmity, but alſo more 
preſumptuouſly againſt the light of our minds, 
checks of our conſciences, and motions of his 
own holy ſpirit to the contrary, ſo that we have 
no cloak for our ſins; yea, not only deſpiſing the 
riches of God's goodneſs, forbearance and long 
ſuffering, but ſtanding out againſt many invita- 
tions, and offers of grace in the goſpel, not en- 
deavouring as we ought, to receive Chriſt into 
our hearts by faith, or to walk worthy of him in 
our lives. 

To bewail our blindneſs of mind, hardneſs of 
heart, unbelief, impenitency, ſecurity, lukewarm- 
neſs, barrenneſs, or not endeavouring after mor- 
tification and newneſs of life, nor after the exer- 
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Ciſe of godlineſs in the power thereof; and that 


the beſt of us have not ſo ſteadfaſtly walked with 
God, kept our garments ſo unſpotted, nor been 
ſo zealous of his glory, and the good of others, 
as we ought, and to mourn over ſuch other ſins 
as the congregation is particularly guilty of ; 
notwithſtanding the manifold and great mercies 
of our God, the love of Chriſt, the light of the 
goſpel, and reformation of religion, our own 
purpoſes, promiſes, vows, ſolemn covenants, and 
other ſpecial obligations to the contrary. 

To acknowledge and confeſs, that as we are 
convinced of our guilt, ſo out of a deep ſenſe 
thereof, we judge ourſelves unworthy of the 
ſmalleſt benefits, moſt worthy of God's fierceſt 
wrath, and of all the curſes of the law, and 
heavieſt judgements inflicted upon the moſt re- 
bellious ſinners; and that he might moſt juſtly 
take his kingdom and goſpel from us, plague us 
with all ſorts of ſpiritual and temporal judge- 
ments in this life, and after caſt us into utter 
darkneſs, in the lake that burneth with fire and 


brimſtone, where are weeping and gnaſhing of 


teeth for evermore. 

Notwithſtanding all which, to draw near to 
the throne of grace, encouraging ourſelves with 
hope of a gracious anſwer of our prayers, in the 
riches and all ſufficiency of that only one obla- 
tion, the ſatisfaction and interceſſion of the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt at the right hand of his father, 
and our father; and in confidence of the exceed- 
ing great and precious promiſes of mercy and 
grace in the new covenant, through the ſame 


and curſe of God, which we are not able to 
avoid, or bear; and wrap and earneſtly to ſup- 
plicate for mercy, in the free and full remiſſion 


mediator thereof, to deprecate the heavy wrath | 


of all our fins, and that only for the bitter ſuf- | 
| peaceable, and gracious in their lives; ſound, 
| faithful and powerful in their miniſtry ; and fol- 


ferings and precious merits of that our only Sa- 


viour Jeſus Chriſt. 
That the Lord would vouchſafe to ſend abroad 


his love in our hearts by the Holy Ghoſt, ſeal | 


unto us by the ſame ſpirit of adoption, the full 
aſſurance of our pardon and reconciliation, com- 
fort all that mourn in Zion, ſpeak peace to the 
wounded and troubled ſpirit, and bind up the 
broken hearted; and as for ſecure and preſump- 
tuous ſinners, that he would open their eyes, 
convince their conſciences, and turn them from 
darkneſs unto light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God, that they alſo may receive forgiveneſs 
of ſin, and an inheritage among them that are 
ſanctified by faith in Chriſt Jeſus. 


Wiith remiſſion of ſins through the blood of 
Chriſt, to pray for ſanctification by his ſpirit ; 


the mortification of ſin dwelling in, and many 
times tyrannizing over us, the quickening of our 
dead ſpirits with the life of God in Chriſt, grace 
to fit and enable us for all duties of converſation, 


and callings towards God and men, ſtrength 


againſt temptations, the ſanctified uſe of bleſ- 


fings and crofles, and perſeverance in faith, and 


obedience unto the end. 


To pray for the propagation of the goſpel and 


kingdom of Chriſt to all nations, for the conver- 


ſion of the. Jews, the fullneſs of the Gentiles, the 


fall of Anti-chriſt, and the haſtening of the ſe- 


cond coming of our Lord; for the deliverance of 


the diſtreſſed churches abroad, from the tyranny 


of the Anti- chriſtian faction, and from the cruel | 


I 


— — 


— 


oppreſſions and blaſphemies of the Turk: 
bleſſing of God upon all the reformed * 
eſpecially upon the churches and kingdom of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, now more ſtrict. 
ly and religiouſly united in the ſolemn nationa] 
league and covenant, and for our plantations in 
the remote parts of the world : more particularly 
for that church and kingdom whereof we . 
members, that therein God would eſtabliſh peace 
and truth, the purity of all his ordinances, and 
the power of godlineſs; prevent and remove he- 
reſy, ſchiſm, profaneneſs, ſuperſtition, ſecurity 
and unfruitfulneſs under the means of grace, heal 
all our breaches and diviſions, and preſerve us 
from the breach of our ſolemn covenant. 

To pray for all in authority, eſpecially for the 
king's majeſty, that God would make him rich 
in bleſſings, both in his perſon and government; 
eſtabliſh his throne in religion and righteouſneſs, 
ſave him from evil council, and make him a 
bleſſed and glorious inſtrument for the conſer- 
vation and propagation of the goſpel, for the 
encouragement and protection of them that do 
well, the terror of all that do evil, and the great 
good of the whole church, and of all his king- 
doms ; for the preſervation of the queen, the re- 
ligious education of the prince, and the reſt of 
the royal ſeed; for the comforting of the afflicted 
goers of Bohemia, ſiſter to our ſovereign, and 
or the reſtitution and eſtabliſhment of the illuſ- 
trious prince Charles, elector Palatine of the 
Rhine, to all his dominions and dignities ; for a 
bleſſing upon the high court of parliament, (when 
ſitting in any of theſe kingdoms reſpectively) the 
nobility, the ſubordinate judges and magiſtrates, 
the gentry and all the commonality ; for all pa- 
ſtors and teachers, that God would fill them with 
his ſpirit, make them exemplary holy, ſober, juſt, 


low all their labours with abundance of ſucceſs 
and bleſſing; and give unto all his people paſtors 
according to his own heart; for the univerſities, 
and all ſchools, and religious ſeminaries of church 
and commonwealth, that they may-flouriſh more 
and more in learning and piety ; 2 the particu- 
lar city or congregation, that God would pour 
out a bleſſing upon the miniſtry of the word, ſa- 
craments and diſcipline, upon the civil govern- 
ment, and all the ſeveral families and perſons 
therein; for mercy to the afflicted under any in- 
ward or outward diſtreſs; for ſeaſonable weather 
and fruitful ſeaſons, as the time require; for 
averting the judgements that we either feel or 
fear, or are liable unto, as famine, peſtilence, 
the ſword, and ſuch like. 

And, with confidence of his mercy to his whole 
church, and the acceptance of our perſons through 
the merits and mediation of our great high prieſt 
the Lord Jeſus, to profeſs that it is the deſire of 
our ſouls to have fellowſhip with God in the re- 
verent and conſcionable uſeof his holy ordinances; 
and, to that purpoſe to pray earneſtly for his 
grace and effectual aſſiſtance to the ſatisfaction 
of his holy ſabbath, the Lord's day, in all the 
duties thereof, public and private, both to our- 
ſelves, and to all other congregations of his 
people, according to the riches and excellency of 
the goſpel this day celebrated and enjoyned. 


And, becauſe we have been unprofitable hear- 
ers 


ers in times paſt, and now cannot of ourſelves 


the myſteries of Jeſys Chriſt, which require a 
ſpiritual diſcerning, to pray that the Lord who 
teacheth to profit, would graciouſly pleaſe to 
pour out the ſpirit of grace, together with the 
outward means thereof, cauſing us to attain ſuch 
a meaſure of the excellency of the knowledge of 
Chriſt Jeſus our Lord, and in him of the things 
which belong to our peace, that we may account 
all things but as nothing in compariſon of him: 
and that we, taſting the firſt fruits of the glory 
that is to be revealed, may long for a more full 
and perfect communion with him, that where he 
is we may be alſo, and enjoy the fulneſs of thoſe 
joys and pleaſures, which are at his right hand 
for evermore. 

More particularly, that God would in a ſpecial 
manner furniſh his ſervant, now called to diſ— 
ence the bread of life unto his houſhold, with 
wiſdom, fidelity, zeal and utterance, that he may 
divide the word of God aright, to every one his 
portion in evidence and demonſtration of the ſpi- 
rit and power; and that the Lord would circum- 
ciſe the ears and hearts of the hearers, to hear, 
love and receive with meekneſs the ingrafted 
word, which 1s able to ſave their ſouls, make 
them as good ground to receive in the good ſeed 
of the word, and ſtrengthen them againſt the 
temptations of ſatan, the cares of the world, the 
hardneſs of their own hearts, and whatſoever elſe 
may hinder their profitable and ſaving hearing ; 
thar ſo Chriſt may be ſo formed in them, and 
live in them, that all their thoughts may be 
brought into captivity, to the obedience of Chriſt, 
and their hearts eſtabliſhed in every good word 
and work for ever. 

We judge this to be a convenient order, in 
the ordinary public prayers; yet fo, as the mini- 
ſter may defer, as in prudence he ſhall think 
meet, ſome part of theſe petitions, till after his 
ſermon, to offer up to God ſome of the thankſ- 
givings, hereafter appointed, in his prayer before 
his ſermon. | 

Preaching of the word, being the power of 
God unto ſalvation, and one of the greateſt and 
moſt excellent works belonging to the miniſtry 
of the goſpel, ſhould be ſo performed, that the 
workman need not be aſhamed, but may fave 
himſelf, and thoſe that hear him. 

It is preſuppoſed, according to the rules for 
ordination, that the miniſter of Chriſt 1s in ſome 
good meaſure gifted for ſo weighty a ſervice, by 
his (Kill in the oriental languages, and in ſuch arts 
and ſciences as are handmaids unto divinity, by 
his knowledge in the whole body of theology, but 
moſt of all in the holy ſcriptures, having his 
ſenſes and heart exerciſed in them above the 
common ſort of believers, and by the illumi- 
nation of God's Spirit, and other gifts of edifi- 
cation, which, together with reading and ſtudy- 
ing of the word, he ought ſtill to ſeek: by prayer, 
and an humble heart, reſolving to admit and re- 
ceive any truth not yet attained, whenever God 
ſhall make it known unto him. All which he is 
to make uſe of, and approve in his private pre- 
parations, before he deliver in public what he 
hath provided. 

Ordinarily, the ſubject of his ſermon is to be 
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receive as we ſhould, the deep things of God, 
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ſome text of ſcripture, holding forth ſome prin- 
ciple or head of religion; or ſuitable to ſome ſpe- 
cial occaſion emergent ; or he may go on in ſome 
chapter, pſalm, or book of the ſcripture, as he 
ſhall ſee fit. 

Let the introduction to his text be brief and 
perſpicuous, drawn from the text itſelf, or con- 
text, or ſome parallel place of general ſentence 
of ſcripture, 

If the text be long, as in hiſtories and parables 
it ſometimes muſt be, let him give a brief ſum of 
It: if ſhort, a paraphraſe thereof, if neceſſary: in 
both, looking diligently to the ſcope of the text, 
and pointing at the chief heads and grounds of 
doctrine, which he is to raiſe from it. 

In analyſing and dividing his text, he is to re- 
gard more the order of matter, than of words; and 
neither to burden the memory of the hearers in 
the begining, with too many members of diviſion, 
nor to trouble their minds with obſcure terms of 
art. 

In raiſing doctrines from the text, his care 
ought to be, Firſt, that the matter be the truth 
of God: Secondly, that it be a truth contained 
in, or grounded on that text, that the hearers 
may diſcern how God teacheth it from thence : 
Thirdly, that he chiefly inſiſt upon thoſe doc- 
trines which are principally intended, and make 
moſt for the edification of the hearers. 

The doctrine is to be expreſſed in plain terms; 
or if any thing in it need explication, it is to be 
opened, and the conſequence alſo from the text 
cleared. The parallel places of ſcripture con- 
farming the doctrine, are rather to be plain and 
pertinent, than many, and, if need be, ſomewhat 
inſiſted upon, and applied to the purpoſe in hand. 

The arguments or reaſons are to be ſolid ; and, 
as much as may be, convincing, The illuſtra- 
tions of what kind ſoever, ought to be full of 
light, and ſuch as may convey the truth into the 
hearers heart with ſpiritual delight. 

If any doubt, obvious from ſcripture, reaſon or 
prejudice of the hearers, ſeem to ariſe, it is very 
requiſite to remove it, by reconciling the ſeeming 
differences, anſwering the reaſons, and diſcover- 
ing and taking away the cauſes of prejudice and 
miſtake. Otherwiſe it is not fit to detain the 
hearers with propounding or anſwering vain or 
wicked cavils, which, as they are endleſs, ſo the 
propounding and anſwering of them doth more 
hinder than promote edification. 

He is not to reſt in general doctrine, although 
never ſo much cleared and confirmed, but to bring 
it home to ſpecial uſe, by application to his 
hearers : which albeit it prove a work of great dif- 
ficulty to himſelf, requiring much prudence, zeal 
and meditation, and to the natural and corrupt 
man, will be very unpleaſant; yet he is to endea- 
vour to perform it in ſuch a manner, that his 
auditors may feel the word of God to be quick 
and powerful, and a diſcerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart; and if that any un- 
believer or ignorant perſon be preſent, he may 
have the ſecrets of his heart made manifeſt, an 
give glory to God. | 

In the uſe of inſtruftion or information in the 
knowledge of ſome truth, which is a conſequence 
from his doctrines, he may, when convenient, con- 
firm it by a few firm arguments from the text in 
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hand, and other places of ſcripture, or from the 
nature of that common place of divinity, where- 
of that truth is a branch. 
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| people, not at his own gain or glory, keepin 


In confutation of falſe doctrines, he is neither 
to raiſe an old hereſy from the grave, nor to men- 
tion a blaſphemous opinion unneceſſarily : But 
if the people be in danger of an error, he is to 
confute it ſoundly, and endeavour to ſatisfy 
their judgements and conſciences againſt all ob- 
jections. 

In exhorting to duties, he is, as he ſees cauſe, 
to teach alſo the means that help to the perform- 
ance of them. 

In dehortation, reprehenſion, and public ad- 
monition, which require ſpecial wiſdom, let him, 
as there ſhall be cauſe, not only diſcover the na- 
ture and greatneſs of the ſin, with the miſery at- 
tending it, but alſo ſhew the danger his hearers 
are in, to be overtaken and ſurpriſed by it, 
together with the remedies and beſt way to avoid 
It. 

In applying comfort, whether general againſt 
all temptations, or particularly againſt ſome ſpe- 
cial troubles and terrors, he is carefully to anſwer 
ſuch objections, as a troubled heart and afflicted 
ſpirit may ſuggeſt to the contrary. 

It is alſo ſometimes requiſite to give ſome notes 
of trial, which is very profitable, eſpecially when 


performed by able and experienced miniſters, 
with circumſpection and prudence, and the ſigns 
clearly grounded on the holy ſcripture, whereby 
the hearers may be able to examine themſelves, 
whether they have attained thoſe graces, and per- 
formed thoſe duties to which he exhorteth, or be 
guilty of the ſin reprehended, and in danger of 
the judgements threatened, or are ſuch to whom 
the conſolations propounded do belong, that ac- 
cordingly they may be quickened and excited to 
duty, humbled for their wants and ſins, affected 
with their danger, and ſtrengthened with com- 
fort, as their condition upon examination ſhall 
require. | 

And, as he needeth not always to proſecute 
every doctrine which lies in his text, ſo is he 
wiſely to make choice of ſuch uies, as by his re- 
ſidence, and converſing with his flock, he findeth 
moſt needful and ſeaſonable : and amongſt theſe, 
ſuch as may moſt draw their ſouls to Chriſt, the 
fountain of light, holineſs and comfort. 

This method is not preſcribed as neceſſary for 
every man, or upon every text; but only re- 
commended as being found by experience to be 
very much bleſſed of God, and very helpful for 
the peoples underſtandings and memories. 

But the ſervant of Chriſt, whatever his me- 
thod be, is to perform his whole miniſtry. 

1. Painfully, not doing the work of the Lord 
negligently. 

2. Plainly, that the meaneſt may underſtand, 
delivering the truth, not in the enticing words of 
man's witiom, but in demonſtration of the ſpirit 
and power, leſt the croſs of Chriſt ſhould be 
made of none effect; abſtaining alſo from an 
unprofitable uſe of unknown tongues, ſtrange 

hraſes, and cadances of ſounds and words, ſpar- 
ingly. citing ſentences of eccleſiaſtical, or other 
human writers, antient or modern, be they never 
ſo elegant. 

3. Faithfully, looking at the honour of Chriſt, 


it alſo to be uſed in the prayers of the church. 


the converſion, edification, and ſalvation, of the 


nothing back which may promote thoſe holy 
ends, giving to every one his own portion, and 
bearing indifferent reſpe& unto all, withour 
neglecting the meaneſt, or ſparing the greateſt 
in their ſins. | 

4. Wiſely, framing all his doctrines, exhorta- 
tions, and eſpecially his reproofs, in ſuch a man- 
ner as may be moſt likely to prevail, ſhewing all 
due reſpect to each man's perſon and place, and 
not mixing with it his own paſſion or bitterneſs. 

5. Gravely, as becometh the word of God, 
ſhunning all ſuch geſture, voice and expreſſions, 
as may occaſion the corruptions of men to de- 
ſpiſe him and his miniſtry. 

6. With loving affeCtion, that the people may 
ſee all coming from his godly zeal, and hearty 
deſire to do them good. And, 

7. As taught of God, and perſuaded in his own 
heart, that all that he teaches is the truth of 
Chriſt : and walking before his flocks as an ex- 
ample to them in private ; earneſtly, both in pri- 
vate and public, recommending his labours to 
the bleſſing of God, and watchfully looking to 
himſelf and the flock, whereof the Lord hath 
made him overſeer ; ſo ſhall the doctrine of truth 
be preſerved uncorrupt, many ſouls converted 
and built up, and himſelf receive manifold com- 
forts of his labours, even in his life, and after- 
ward the crown of glory laid up for him in the 
world to come. 

Where there are more miniſters in a congrega- 
tion than one, and they of different gifts, each 
may more ſpecially apply himſelf to doctrine or 
exhortation, according to the gift wherein he moſt 
excelleth, and as they ſhall agree between them 
ſelves, 

The ſermon being ended, the miniſter is 

To give thanks for the great love of God, in 
ſending his ſon Jeſus Chriſt unto us ; For the 
communication of his holy ſpirit; for the light 
and liberty of the glorious goſpel, and the rich and 
heavenly bleſſings revealed therein, as namely, 
election, vocation, adoption, juſtification, ſancti- 
fication, and hope of glory; for the admirable 
goodneſs of Gôd, in freeing the land from Anti- 
chriſtian darkneſs and tyranny, and for all other 
national deliverances : for the reformation of re- 
ligion; for the covenant; and for many tem- 
poral bleſſings. 

To pray for the continuance of the goſpel, and 
all ordinances thereof, in their purity, power, and 
liberty. 

; on the chief and moſt uſeful heads of 
the ſermon, into ſome few petitions ; and to pray 
ons it may abide in the heart, and bring forth 
ruit. 

To pray for preparation for death and judge- 
ments, and a watching for the coming of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt. To intreat of God the for- 
giveneſs of the iniquities of our holy things, and 
the acceptation of our ſpiritual ſacrifice, through 
the merits and mediation of our great high- prieſt 
and Saviour, the Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 

And becauſe the prayer which Chriſt taught 
his diſciples is not only a pattern of prayer, but 
icſelf a moſt comprehenſive prayer, we recommend 


And 
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And whereas at the adminiſtration of the ſa- 
craments, the holding public faſts and days of 
thankſgiving, and other ſpecial occaſions, which 
may afford matter of ſpecial petitions and thankſ- 
givings ; it is requiſite to expreſs ſome what in 
our public prayers, as at all times, it is our duty 
to pray for a bleſſing upon the churches, the 
armies by ſea and Iand, for the defence of the 
king, parliament and kingdom: . Every miniſter 
herein is to apply himſelf in his prayer, before or 
after his ſermon to thoſe occaſions; but for the 
manner he is left to his liberty, as God ſhall direct 
and enable him in piety and wiſdom, to diſcharge 
his duty. 4 5 

The prayer ended, let a pſalm be ſung if with 
conveniency it may be done. After which, un- 
leſs ſome other ordinance of Chriſt that concern- 
eth the congregation at that time be to follow, 
let the miniſter diſmiſs the congregation with a 
ſolemn bleſſing. 

Before baptiſm, the miniſter is to uſe ſome 
words of inſtruction, touching the inſtitution, 
nature, uſe, and ends of this ſacrament: Shew- 
ing 

That it is inſtituted by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; 
that it is a ſeal of the covenant of grace, of our 
ingrafting into Chriſt, and of our union with 
him, of remiſſion of ſins, regeneration, adop- 
tion, and life eternal: That the water in bap 
tiſm repreſenteth and ſignifieth, both the blood 
of Chriſt, which taketh away all guilt of ſin, 
original and actual, and the ſanctifying virtue of 
the ſpirit of Chriſt, _ the dominion of ſin, 
and the corruption of our ſinful nature: That 
baptizing or ſprinkling and waſhing with water, 
ſignifieth the cleanſing from fin by the blood, 
and for the merit of Chriſt, together with the 
mortification of ſin, and riſing from fin to new- 
neſs of life, by virtue of the death and reſurrec- 
tion of Chriſt ; that the promiſe 1s made to be- 
lievers and their ſeed, and that the ſeed and poſ- 
terity of the faithful, born within the church, 
have by their birth, intereſt in the covenant and 
right to the ſeal of it, and to the outward privi- 
leges of the church under the goſpel, no leſs 
then the children of Abraham in the time of the 
Old Teſtament; the covenant of grace, for ſub- 
ſtance being the ſame ; and the grace of God, 
and the conſolation of believers, more plentiful 
than before. That the ſon of God admitted 
little children into his preſence, embracing and 
bleſſing them, ſaying, for of ſuch is the king- 
dom of God; that children by baptiſm are ſo- 
lemnly received into the boſom of the viſible 
church, diſtinguiſhed from the world, and them 
that are without, and united with believers, and 
that all who are baptized in the name of Chriſt, 
do renounce, and by their baptiſm are bound to 
fight againſt the devil, the world, and the fleſh. 
That they are Chriſtians and covenanted holy 
before baptiſm, and therefore are they baptized. 
That the inward grace and virtue of baptiſm is 
not tied to that very moment of time wherein it 
is adminiſtered, and that the fruit and power 
thereof, reacheth to the whole courſe of our life; 
and that outward baptiſm is not ſo neceſſary, 
that through the want thereof the infant is in 
danger of damnation, or the parents guilty, if 
they do not contemn or neglect the ordinance 
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of Chriſt, when and where it may be had. 

In theſe or the like inſtructions the miniſter is 
to uſe his own liberty, and godly wiſdom, as 
the ignorance or errors in the doctrine of bap- 
tiſm, and the edification of the people ſhall re- 

uire, 
; He is alſo to admoniſh all that are pre- 
ent, 

To look back to their baptiſm: to repent of 
their ſins againſt their covenants with God, to 
ſtir up their faith, to improve and make the right 
uſe of their baptiſm, and of the covenant 
ſealed thereby betwixt God and their ſouls. 

He 1s to exhort the parent, 

To conſider the great mercy of God to him 
and his child; to bring up the child in the 
knowledge of the Avery, of the Chriſtian reli- 
glon, and in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, and to let him know the danger of God's 
wrath to himſelf and child, if he be negligent : 
requiring his ſolemn promiſe for the performance 
of his duty. | 

This being done, prayer is alſo to be joined with 
the word of inſtitution, for ſanctifying the water 
to this ſpiritual uſe, and the miniſter is to pray to 
the following effect: 4 

That the Lord, who hath not left us as ſtran- 
gers without the covenant of promiſe, but called 
us to the privileges of his ordinances, would 
graciouſly vouchfafe to ſanctify and bleſs his own 
ordinance of baptiſm at this time; that he would 


join the inward baptiſm of his ſpirit with the 


outward baptiſm of water; make this baptiſm 
to the infant a ſeal of adoption, remiſſion of ſin, 
regeneration and eternal life, and of all other 
promiſes of the covenant of grace ; that the child 
may be formed into the likeneſs of the death 
and reſurrection of Chriſt, and that the body of 
ſin being deſtroyed in him, he may ſerve God in * 
newneſs of life all his days. 

Then the miniſter is to demand the name of 
the child, which being told him, he is to ſay, cal- 
ling the child by his name, 

I baprize thee in the name of the Father, of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. 

As he pronounceth theſe words, he is to bap- 
tize the child with water: which for the manner 
of doing it, is not only lawful but ſufficient, and 
moſt expedient to be, by pouring or ſprinkling 
of the water on the face of the child, without 
adding any other ceremony. 

This done, he is to give thanks and pray, to 
this or the like purpoſe ; 

Acknowledging with all thankfulneſs that the 
Lord is true and faithful in keeping covenant and 
mercy ; that he is good and gracious, not only 
in that he numbereth us among his ſaints, but is 
pleaſed alſo to beſtow upon our children this ſin- 
gular token and badge of his love in Chriſt : 
that in his truth and ſpecial providence, he dai- 
ly bringeth ſome into the boſom of his church, 
to be partakers of ineſtimable benefits, purchaſed. 
by the blood of his dear ſon, for the continuance 
and increaſe of his church. 

And praying, that the Lord would ſtill con- 
tinue, and daily confirm more and more this his 
unſpeakable favour : that he would receive the 
infant now baptized, and ſolemnly entered into 


| the houſhold of faith, into his fatherly tuition 


and 
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and defence, and remember him with the favour 
that he ſheweth to his people, that if he ſhall 
be taken out of this life in his infancy, the Lord, 
who is rich in mercy, would be pleaſed to receive 
him up into glory; and if ke live and attain the 
years of diſcretion, that the Lord would ſo teach 
him by his word and ſpirit, and make his bap- 
tiſm effectual to him, and ſo uphold him by his 
divine power and grace, that by faith he may 
prevail againſt the devil, the world, and the 
fleſh, till in the end he obtain a full and final 
victory, and ſo be kept by the power of God thro” 
faith unto ſalvation, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord. 

The communion, or ſupper of the Lord, 1s 
ſrequently to be celebrated : But how often, may 
be conſidered and determined by the miniſters 
and other church governors of each congreation, 
as they ſhall find moſt convenient for the com- 
fort and edification of the people committed to 
their charge. And when it ſhall be adminiſtered 


we judge it convenient to be done after the morn- 18 eee 0 
cies, to give thanks to God for all his benefits, 


ing ſermon. 5 

The ignorant and the ſcandalous are not fit to 
receive the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 

Where this ſacrament cannot with conveniency 
be frequently adminiſtered, it is requiſite that 
public warning be given the ſabbath day before 
the adminiſtration thereof; and that either then 
or on ſome day of that week, ſomething concern- 
ing that ordinance, and the due preparation 
thereunto, and participation thereof be taught, 
that by the diligent uſe of all means ſanctified of 
God to that end, both in public and private, 
all may come better prepared to that heavenly 
feaſt. 

When the day is come for adminiſtration, the 
miniſter having ended his ſermon and prayer ſhall 
make a ſhort exhortation; 

Expreſſing the ineſtimable benefit we have by 
this ſacrament; together with the ends and uſe 
thereof, ſetting forth the great neceſſity of hav- 
ing our comforts and ſtrength renewed thereby, 
in this our pilgrimage and warfare, How neceſ- 
ſary it is that we come unto it with knowledge, 
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to begin the action with ſanctifying and bleſſino 
the elements of bread and wine ſet before him. 
the bread in comely and convenient veſſels * 
prepared, that being broken by him and given 
it may be diſtributed amongſt the communicants: 
The wine alſo in large cups; having firſt in a 
few words ſhewed, That thoſe elements other- 
wiſe common, are now ſet apart and ſanctified 
to this holy uſe, by the word of inſtitution and 
prayer. 

Let the words of inſtitution be read out of the 
evangeliſts, or out of the firſt epiſtle of the apoſ- 
tle Paul to the Corinthians, ch. 11. ver. 23. 
% For J have received of the Lord, &c. to the 27 
ver. which the miniſter may, when he ſceth requi- 
fite, explain and apply. 

Let the prayer, thankſgiving, or bleſung of the 
bread and wine be to this effect; 

With humble and hearty acknowledgement of 
the greatneſs of our miſery, from which neither 
man nor angel was able to deliver us; and of our 
great unworthineſs of the leaſt of all God's mer- 


and eſpecially for that great benefit of our re- 
demption, the love of God the Father, the ſuf- 
terings and merits of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the 
ſon of God, by which we are delivered ; and for 
all means of grace, the word and ſacraments ; 
and for this ſacrament in particular, by which 
Chriſt and all his benefits are applied and ſealed 
up unto us, which notwithſtanding the de- 
nial of them unto others, are in great mercy con- 
tinued unto us, after ſo much and long abuſe of 
them all, 

To profeſs that there is no other name under 
heaven, by which we can be ſaved, but the name 
of Jeſus Chriſt, by whom alone we receive li- 
berty and life, have acceſs to the throne of 
grace, are admitted to eat and drink at his own 
table, and are ſealed up by his ſpirit to an afſu- 
rance of happineſs and everlaſting life. 

Earneſtly pray to God the father of all mer- 
cies, and God of all conſolation, to vouchſafe 
his gracious preſence, and the effectual working 
of his ſpirit in us, and ſo to ſanctify theſe ele- 


faith, repentance, love, and with hungering || ments both of bread and wine, and to bleſs his own 


and thirſting ſouls after Chriſt and his benefits: 
How great the danger to eat and drink unwor- 
thily. 

. he is in the name of Chriſt on the one 
part, to warn all ſuch as are ignorant, ſcanda- 
lous, profane, or that live in any ſin or offence 
againtt their knowledge or conſcience, that they 

reſume not to come to that holy table, ſhewing 
them, that he that cateth and drinketh unwor- 
thily, eateth and drinketh judgement unto him- 
ſelf; and on the other part, he is in eſpecial 
manner to invite and encourage all that labour 
under the ſenſe of the burden of their ſins, and 


ordinance, that we may receive by faith the body 
and blood of Jeſus Chriſt crucified for us, and ſo 
to feed upon him, that he may be one with us, 
and we with him, that he may live in us, and we 
in him, and to him, who hath loved us, and given 
himſelf for us. 

All which he is to endeavour to perform with 
ſuitable affections anſwerable to ſuch an holy 
action, and to ſtir up the like in the people. 

The elements being now ſanctified by the word 
and prayer, the miniſter being at the table, 
is to take the bread in his hand, and ſay in 
theſe cxpreſſions, or other the like, uſed by 


According to the holy inſtitution, command 


fear of wrath, and deſire to reach out unto || Chriſt Cr his apoſtle upon this occaſion. 


a greater progreſs in grace, than yet they ca 


attain unto, to come to the Lord's table, aſ- 


ſuring them, in the ſame name, of eaſe, refreſh- 
ing and ſtrength, to their weak and wearied 
ſouls, 

After this exhortation, warning and invita- 
tion, the table being before decently covered and 
ſo conveniently placed, that the communicants 
may orderly fit about it, or at it; the miniſter is 


l 


and example of our bleſſed Saviour Jeſus 
Chriſt, I take this bread, and having given 
thanks, I break it and give it unto you. There 
the miniſter, who is alſo himſelf to commuicate, 
is to break the bread and give it to the commu- 
nicants: Fake ye, eat ye, this is the body of 
Chriſt which® is broken for you, do this in re- 
membrance of him. 
A 
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In like manner, the miniſter is to take the cup, 
and ſay in theſe expreſſions, or other the like, 
uſed by Chriſt, or the Apoſtle, upon the ſame oc- 
caſion; 

According to the inſtitution, command, and 
example of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, I take this 
cup, and give 1t unto you; here he giveth it un- 
to the communicants: This cup is the New Teſ- 
tament in the blood of Chriſt, which is ſhed for 
the remiſſion of the ſins of many: Drink ye all 
of it. 

After all have communicated, the miniſter may 
in a few words put them in mind 

Of the grace of God in Jeſus Chriſt, held forth 
in this ſacrament, and exhort them to walk wor- 
thy of it. 

The miniſter is to give ſolemn thanks to God, 
for his rich mercy and invaluable goodneſs vouch- 
ſafed to them in that ſacrament, and to intreat 
for pardon for the effects of the whole ſervice, 
and for the gracious aſſiſtance of his good ſpirit, 
whereby they may be enabled to walk in the 
ſtrength of that grace, as becometh thoſe who 
have received ſo great pledges of ſalvation. 

The collection for the poor is ſo to be ordered, 
that no part of the public worſhip be thereby 
hindered. 

The Lord's-day ought to be ſo remembered 
before hand, as that all worldly buſineſs of our 
ordinary callings may be ſo ordered, and ſo timely 
and ſeaſonably laid aſide, as they may not be im- 
pediments to the due ſanctifying of the day when 
it comes. | | 

The whole day 1s to be celebrated as holy to 
the Lord, both in public and private, as being 
the Chriſtian ſabbath. To which end it 1s re- 
quilite, that there be an holy ceſſation, or reſting 
all the day, from all unneceſſary labours, and an 
abſtaining, not only from all ſports and paſtimes, 
but alſo from all worldly words and thoughts. 

That the diet on that day be ſo ordered, as that 
neither ſervants be unneceſſarily detained from 
the public worſhip of God, nor any other perſons 
hindered from the ſanctifying that day. 

That there be private preparation of every 
perſon or family by prayer for themſelves, and 
for God's aſſiſtance of the miniſter, and for a 
bleſſing upon his miniſtry, and by ſuch holy ex- 
erciſes, as may further diſpoſe them to a more 
comfortable communion with God in his public 
ordinances. 

That all the people meet timely for public 
worſhip, that the whole congregation may be pre- 
ſent at the beginning, and with one heart ſolemn- 
ly join together in all parts of the public worſhip ; 
and not depart till after the bleſſing is pronounced. 

That what time 1s vacant, between or after the 
ſolemn meeting of the congregation in public, 
be ſpent in reading, meditation, repetition of 
lermons, eſpecially by calling their families to an 
account of what they have heard, and catechiſing 
of them, holy conferences, prayer for a bleſſing 
upon the public ordinances, ſinging of pſalms, 
viſiting the fick, relieving the poor, and ſuch 
like duties of piety, charity, and mercy, account- 
ing the ſabbath a delight. 

Although marriage be no ſacrament, nor pe- 
culiar to the church of God, but common to 
mankind, and of public intereſt in every com- 
mon wealth, yet becauſe ſuch as marry are to 
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| marry in the Lord, and have ſpecial need of in- 


ſtruction, direction, and exhortation, from the 
word of God at their entering into ſuch a new 
condition, and of the bleſſing of God upon them 


therein; we judge it expedient, that marriage be 


ſolemnized by a lawful miniſter of the word, that 
he may accordingly counſel them, and pray for a 
bleſſing upon them. 

Marriage is to be betwixt one man and one 
woman only; and they, ſuch as are within the 
degrees of conſanguinity, or affinity, not prohibited 
by the word of God. And the parties are to be 
of years of diſcretion, fit to make their own 
choice, or upon good grounds to give their mu- 
tual conſent. 

Before the ſolemnizing of marriage between 
any perſons, their purpoſe of marriage ſhall be 
publiſhed by the miniſter three ſeveral ſabbath- 
days in the congregation, at the place or places 
of their moſt uſeful and conſtant abode reſpec- 
tively. And of this publication, the miniſter, 
who 1s to join them in marriage, ſhall have ſuf- 
ficient teſtimony, before he proceed to ſolemnize 
the marriage. 

Before that publication of ſuch their purpoſe, 
if the parties be under age, the conſent of the 
parents or others under whoſe power they are, in 
caſe the parents be dead, is to be made known 
to the church officers of that congregation to be 
recorded. 

The like is to be obſerved in the proceedings 
of all others, although of age, whoſe parents are 
living, for their firſt marriage. And in after mar- 
riages of either of thoſe parties, they ſhall be ex- 
horted not to contract marriage, without firſt ac- 
quainting their parents with it, if with conveni- 
ency it may be done, endeavouring to obtain 
their conſent. 

Parents ought not to force their children to 
marry without their free conſent, nor deny their 
own conſent without juſt cauſe. 

After the purpoſe or contract of marriage hath 
been thus publiſhed, the marriage is not to be 
long deferred. Therefore the miniſter having had 
convenient warning, and nothing being objecteqͥ 
to hinder it, is publicly to ſolemnize it in the 
place appointed by authority for public worſhip, 
before a competent number of credible witneſſes, 
at ſome convenient hour of the day, at any time 
of the year except on a day of public humilia- 
tion, and we adviſe that it be not on the Lord's 
day. 

And becauſe all relations are ſanctified by the 
word and prayer, the miniſter is to pray for a 
bleſſing upon them to this effect: 

Acknowledging our fins whereby we have 
made ourſelves leſs than the leaſt of all the mer- 
cies of God, and provoked him to imbitter all 
our comforts earneſtly in the name of Chriſt to 
intreat the Lord, whoſe preſence and favour is 
the happineſs of every condition, and ſweetens 
every relation, to be their portion, to own and 
accept them in Chriſt, who are now to be joined 
in the honourable eſtate of marriage, the cove- 
nant of their God. And that as he hath brought 
them together by his providence, he would ſanc- 


tify them by his ſpirit, giving them a new frame 
of heart, fit for their new eſtate; enriching them 
with all graces, whereby they may perform the 
duties, enjoy the * undergo the cares, 


and 
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and refiſt the temptations which accompany that 


condition as becometh Chriſtians. 

The prayer being ended, it is proper that 
the miniſter do briefly declare unto them out of 
the ſcripture 

The inſtitution, uſe and ends of marriage, 
with the conjugal duties, which in all faithful- 
neſs they are to perform each to other, exhort- 
ing them to ſtudy the holy word of God, that 
they may learn to live by faith, and to be con- 
tent in the midſt of all marriage cares and. trou- 
bles ſanctifying God's name in a thankful, ſober, 
and holy uſe of all conjugal comforts, praying 
much with and for one another, watching over, 
and provoking each other to love, and good 
works, and to live together as the heirs of the 
grace of life. 

After ſolemnly charging of the perſons to be 
married before that great God, who ſearcheth all 
hearts, and to whom they muſt give a ſtrict ac- 
count at the laſt day, that if either of them 
know any cauſe by precontract or otherwiſe, why 
they may not lawfully proceed to marriage; that 
they now diſcover it: The miniſter, if no im- 
pediment be acknowledged, ſhall cauſe, firſt, the 
man to take the woman by the right hand, ſay- 
ing theſe or the like words: : 

I N. do take thee N. to be my married wife, 
and do, in the preſence of God, and before this 
congregation, promiſe and covenant to be a 
loving and faithful huſband unto thee, until 
God ſhall ſeparate us by death. 

Then the woman ſhall take the man by his 
right hand, and ſay theſe words. 

I N. do take thee N. to be my married 
huſband, and I do in the preſence of God, and 
before this congregation, promiſe and covenant 
to be a loving, faithful, and obedient wife unto 
thee, until God ſhall ſeparate us by death. 

Then without any further ceremony the mi- 
niſter ſhall in the face of the congregation, pro- 
nounce them to be huſband and wife, according 
to God's ordinance, and ſo conclude the action 
with prayer to this effect: | 

That the Lord would be pleaſed to accompany 
his own ordinance with his bleſſing, beſeeching 
him to enrich the perſons now married, as with 
other pledges of his love, ſo particularly with 
the comforts and fruits of marriage, to the praiſe 
of his abundant mercy, in and through Chriſt 
Jeſus. 

A regiſter is to be carefully kept, wherein the 
names of the parties ſo married, with the time 
of their marriage, are forthwith to be fairly re- 
corded in a book provided for that purpoſe, for 
the peruſal of all whom it may concern. 

It is the duty of the miniſter, not only to teach 


the people committed to his charge, in public, 
but privately, and particularly to admoniſh, ex- 


hort, reprove and comfort them, upon all ſea- 
ſonable occaſions, ſo far at his time, ſtrength, 
and perſonal ſafety will permit. 

He is to admoniſh them, in time of health to 
prepare for death ; and for that purpoſe they are 
often to confer with their miniſter about the 
eſtate of their iouls : and in times of ſickneſs to 
deſire his advice and help, timely and ſeaſon- 
ably before their ſtrength and underſtanding fail 
them. 


Times of ſickneſs and affliction, are ſpecial | 
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opportunities put into his hand by God, to mi. 
niſter a word in ſeaſon to weary fouls : becauſe 
then the conſciences of men are, or ſhould be 
more awakened, to bethink themſelves of their 
ſpiritual eſtates for eternity; and ſatan alſo takes 
advantage then, to load them more with fore 
and heavy temptations. Therefore the miniſter 
being ſent for, and repairing to the ſick, is to 
apply himſelf with all tenderneſs and love to 
adminiſter ſome ſpiritual good to his ſoul, to this 
effect: | 

He may, from the conſideration of the pre- 
ſent ſickneſs, inſtru him out of ſctipture, that 
diſeaſes come not by chance or by diſtempers of 
body only, but by the wiſe and orderly guidance 
of the good hand of God to every particular per- 
ſon ſmitten by them. And that whether it be 
laid upon him out of diſpleaſure for fin, for his 
correction and amendment, and for trial and ex- 
erciſes of his graces, or for other ſpecial and ex- 
cellent ends, all his ſufferings ſhall turn to his 
profit, and work together for his good, if he 
{ſincerely labour to make a ſanctified uſe of God's 
vilitation, neither deſpiſing his chaſtening, nor 
waxing weary of his correction. 

If he ſuſpects him of ignorance, he ſhall exa- 
mine him 1n the principles of religion, eſpecially 
touching repentance and faith ; and as he ſeeth 
cauſe, inſtruct him in the nature, uſe, excel- 
lency, and neceſſity of thoſe graces; as alſo 
the covenant of grace, and Chriſt the ſon of 
God, the mediator of it, and concerning remiſ- 
ſion of ſins by faith in him. 

He ſhall exhort the ſick perſon to examine him- 
ſelf, to ſearch and try his former ways, and his 
eſtate towards God. 

And if the ſick perſon ſhall declare any ſcru- 
ple, doubt or temptation, that is upon him, in- 
ſtructions and reſolutions ſhall be given to ſatisfy 
and ſettle him. 

If it appear that he hath not a due ſenſe of his 
ſins, endeavours ought to be uſed to convince 
him of his fins, of the guilt and deſert of them, 
of the filth and pollution which the ſoul contracts, 
by them and of the curſe of the law, and wrath 
of God due to them ; that he may be truly af- 
fected with, and humbled for them; and withal 
to make known the danger of deferring repen- 
tance, and of neglecting ſalvation at any time 
offered, to awaken his conſcience and rouze him 
out of a ſtupid and ſecure condition, to appre- 
hend the juſtice and wrath of God, before whom 
none can ſtand, but he that being loſt in himſelf, 
layeth hold upon Chrift by faith. 

If he has endeavoured to walk in the ways 
of holineſs, and to ſerve God in uprightneſs, al- 
though not without many failings and infir- 
mities, or if his ſpirit be broken with the ſenſe 
of ſin, or caſt down through want of the ſenſe of 
God's favour, then it will be fit to raiſe him up, 
by ſetting before him the freeneſs and fulneſs of 
Gods grace, the ſufficiency of righteouſneſs in 
Chriſt, the gracious offers in the goſpel, that all 
who repent and believe with all their heart in 
God's mercy through Chriſt, renouncing their 
own righteouſneſs, ſhall have life and ſalvation 
in him. 

It may be alſo uſeful to ſhew him, that death 
hath in it no ſpiritual evil to be feared by thoſe 
that are in Chriſt, becauſe ſin, the ſting of death, 

is 


The 


is taken away by Chriſt, who hath delivered all 


that are his from the bondage of the fear of | 


death, triumphed over the grave, given us vic- 
tory, is himſelf entered into glory, to prepare 
a place for his people : So that neither life nor 
death ſhall be able to ſeparate them from God's 
love in Chriſt, in whom ſuch are ſuch, though 
now they muſt be laid in the duſt, to obtain a 
joyful and glorious reſurrection to eternal 
life. 

Advice alſo may be given to beware of an 
ill grounded perſuaſion on mercy, or on the 
goodneſs of his condition for heaven, ſo to diſ- 
claim all merit in himſelf, and to caſt himſelf 
wholly upon God for mercy in the ſole merits 
and meditation of Jeſus Chriſt, who hath en- 
gaged himſelf never to caſt off them, who in 
truth and ſincerity come unto him. Care alſo 
muſt be taken, that the ſick perſon be not caſt 
down into deſpair by ſuch a ſevere repreſentation 
of the wrath of God due to him for his fins, as 
is not mollified by a ſeaſonable propounding of 
Chriſt and his merit, for a door of hope to every 
penitent believer. 

When the ſick perſon is beſt compoſed, 
may be leaſt diſturbed, and other neceſſary 
offices about him leaſt hindred, the miniſter, 
deſired, ſhall pray with him, and for him, to this 
effect : 

Confeſſing and bewailing of fin original and 
actual, the miſerable condition of all by nature 
as being children of wrath, and under the curſe, 
acknowledging that all diſeaſes, ſickneſſes, 
death, and hell itſelf, are the proper iſſues and 
effects thereof: imploring God's mercy for the 
ſick perſon through the blood of Chriſt, beſeech- 
ing that God would open his eyes, diſcover unto 
him his fins, cauſe him to fee himſelf, make 
known to him the cauſe why God ſmiteth him, 
reveal Jeſus Chriſt to his ſoul for righteouſneſs 
and life, give unto him his holy ſpirit to create 
and ſtrengthen faith, to lay hold upon Chriſt, 
to work in him comfortable evidence of his love, 
to arm againſt temptations, to take off his 
heart from the world, to ſanctify his preſent vi- 
ſitation, to furniſh him with patience and ſtrength 
to bear it, and to give him perſeverance in faith 
to the end: | 

That if God ſhall pleaſe to add to his days, he 
would vouchſafe to bleſs and ſanctify all means 
of his recovery to remove the diſeaſe, renew 
his ſtrength, and enable him to walk worthy of 
God, by a faithful remembrance, and diligent 
obſerving of ſuch vows and promiſes of holineſs 
and obedience, as men are apt to make in times 
of ſickneſs, that he may glorify God in the re- 
maining part of his life. 

And if God hath determined to finiſh his days 
by the preſent viſitation, he may find ſuch evi- 
dence of the pardon of his ſins, of his intereſt 
in Chriſt, and eternal life by Chriſt, as may cauſe 
his inward man to be renewed while his outward 
man decayeth ; that he may behold death with- 
out fear, caſt himſelf wholly upon Chriſt without 
doubting, deſire to be diſſolved and to be with 
Chriſt, and ſo-receive the end of his faith, the 
ſalvation of his ſoul, through the only merits 
and interceſſion of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, our 
alone Saviour and all ſufficient Redeemer. 
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The miniſter ſhall admoniſh him alſo, as there 
ſhall be cauſe, to ſet his houſe in order, thereby 
to prevent inconvienencies, to take care for the 
payment of his debts, and to make reſtitution ot 
ſatisfaction where he hath done any wrong, to be 
reconciled to thoſe with whom he hath beer at 
variance, and fully to forgive all men their treſ- 
paſſes againſt him, as he expects forgiveneſs at 
the hand of God. 

Laſtly, the miniſter may improve the preſent 
occaſion to exhort thoſe about the ſick perſon, to 
conſider their own mortality, to return to the 
Lord and make peace with him; in health to 
prepare for ſickneſs, death, andjudgement, and 
all the days of their appointed time, ſo to wait 
until their change come, that when Chriſt, who is 
our life ſhall appear, they may appear with him 
in glory. 

When any perſon departeth this life, let the 
dead body, upon the day of burial, be decently 
attended from the houſe to the place appointed 
for public burial, and there immediately interred 
without any ceremony. 

And becauſe the cuſtoms of kneeling down 
and praying by, or towards the dead corps, and 
other ſuch uſuages in the place where it lays, 
before it be carried to burial, are ſuperſtitious : 
and for that praying, reading, and finging both 
in going to, and at the grave have been groſly 
abuſed, are no way beneficial to the dead, 
and have proved many ways hurtful to the 
living, therefore let all ſuch things be laid 
aſide. 

Howbeit we judge it very convenient that the 
Chriſtian friends, which accompany the dead bo- 
dy to the place appointed for public burial, do 
apply themſelves ro mediations and conferences 
ſuitable to the occaſion ; and that the miniſter 
as upon other occaſions, ſo at this time, if he be 
3 may put them in reraembrance of their 

uty. | 

That this ſhall not extend to deny any civil re- 
ſpects or differences at the burial, ſuitable to the 
rank and condition of the party deceaſed whilſt he 
was living. 

When ſome great and notable judgements are 
either inflicted upon a people or apparently im- 
minent, or by ſome extraordinary provocations 
notoriouſly deſerved ; as alſo, when ſome ſpecial 
bleſſing 1s to be ſought and obtained, public ſo- 
lemn faſting, which 1s to continue the whole day, 
is a duty that God expecteth from the nation, or 
people. 

A religious faſt requires total abſtinence not 
only from all food, unleſs bodily weakneſs do 
manifeſtly diſable from holding out till the faſt be 
ended, in which caſe ſomewhat may be taken yet 
very ſparingly to ſupport nature when ready to 
faint; but alſo from all worldly labour, diſcourſes 
and thoughts, from all bodily delights, al- 
though at other times lawful, rich apparel, or- 
naments and ſuch like, during the faſt, and much 
more from what ever 1s, in the nature, or uſe, 
ſcandalous or offenſive ; as garniſh, attire, laſci- 
vious habits and geſtures, and other vanities of 
either ſex, which we recommend to all miniſters 
in their places, diligently and zealouſly to reprove 
as at other times, ſo eſpecially at a faſt without 
reſpe& of perſons, as here ſhall be occaſion. 


Before 
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Before the public meeting, each family and 
perſon apart, are privately to uſe all religious 
care; to prepare their hearts to ſuch a ſolemn 
work, and to be early at the congregation. 

So large a portion of the day, as conveniently 
may be, is to be ſpent in public reading, and 
preaching of the word, with ſinging of plalms 
fit to quicken affections ſuitable to fach a duty ; 


but eſpecially in prayer to this or the like | 


effect: 

Giving glory to the great majeſty of God, the 
creator, preſerver and ſupreme ruler of all the 
world, the better to affect us thereby with a holy 
reverence and awe of him. Acknowledging 
his manifold, great and tender mercies, eſpeci- 
ally to the church and nation, the more effectu- 
ally to ſoften and abaſe our hearts before him. 
Humbly confeſſing of ſins of all ſorts, with 
their ſeveral aggravations: Juſtifying God's righ- 
teous judgements, as being far leſs then our {ins 
do deſerve ; yet humbly and earneſtly imploring 
his mercy and grace for ourſelves, the church 
and nation, for our king and all in authority, 
and for all vthers for whom we are bound to 
pray, according as the preſent exigent re- 
quireth, with more ſpecial importunity and en- 
largement then at other times. Applying by 
faith the promiſes and goodneſs of God for par- 
don, help and deliverance from the evils felt, 
feared, or deſerved, and for obtaining bleſſings 
which we need and expect, together with a giving 
up of ourſelves wholly and for ever unto the 
Lord. 

In all theſe, the miniſters, who are the 
mouths of the people unto God, ought ſo to 
ſpeak from their hearts upon ſerious, and through 
premeditation of them, that both themſelves and 
the people may be much affected, and even 
melted thereby : eſpecially with ſorrow for their 
fins, that it may be indeed a day of deep humi- 
liation and afflicting of the ſoul. | 


Special choice is to be made of ſuch ſcriptures | 


to be read, and of ſuch texts for preaching, as 
may beſt work the hearts of the hearers to the 
ſpecial buſineſs of the day, and moſt diſpoſe 
them to humiliation and repentance ; inliſting 
moſt on thoſe particulars, which each miniſter's 
obſervation and experience tell him are moſt con- 
ducing to the edification and reformation of that 
congregation to which he preacheth. 

Before the cloſe of the public duties, the mi- 
niſter is in his own and the peoples name, to in- 
gage his and their own hearts to be the Lord's, 
with profeſſed purpoſe and reſolution to reform 
whatever is amiſs among them, and more par- 
ticularly ſuch ſins as they have been more re- 
markably guilty of ; and to draw nearer unto 
God, and to walk more cloſely and faithfully 
with him in new obedience then ever before. 
Ne is alſo to admoniſh the people with all im- 

portunity, that the work of that day doth not 
end with the publick duties of it, but that they 
are ſo to improve the remainder of the day and 
of their whole life, in re-inforcing upon them- 
ſelves and their families in private, all thoſe 
godly affections and reſolutions which they pro- 
feſec in public, as that they may be ſettled in 
their hearts for ever, and themſelves may more 
ſenſibly find that God hath ſmelt a ſweet ſavour 


| 


| 
| 
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in Chriſt for their performances, and is Pacified to- 
wards them, by anſwers of grace, in pardoning of 
ſin, inremoving of judgements, in averting or pre- 


| venting of plagues, and in conferring of bleſ. 


ſings, ſuitable to the conditions and 
3 by Jeſus Chriſt. * 
Beſide ſolemn and general faſts enjoined b 
authority, we judge that at other times e 
gations may keep days of faſting, as divine provi- 


| dence ſhall adminiſter to them ſpecial occaſ; 
| And alſo that families may do the ſame, fo Kb 


| 


| 
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not on days wherein the congregation to which 
they do belong, is to meet for faſting or other 
public duties of worſhip. 

When any ſuch day is to be kept, let notice 
be given of it, and of the ocaſion thereof, ſome 
convenient time before, that the people may the 
better prepare themſelves thereunto. 

The day being come, and the congregation, af- 
ter private preparations, being aſſembled, the mi- 
niſter is to begin with a word of exhortation to ſtir 
up the people to this duty for which they are met 
and with a ſhort prayer for God's aſſiſtance and 
bleſſing, as at other conventions for public wor- 
ſhip, according to the particular occaſion of their 
meeting. 

Let him then make ſome pithy narration 'of 
the deliverance obtained, or mercy received, 
or of whatever hath occaſioned that aſſembling 
of the congregation, that all may better under- 
ſtand it, or be minded of it and more affected with 
It. 

And becauſe ſinging of pſalms is of all other 
the moſt proper ordinance for expreſſing of joy 
and thankſgiving, let ſome pertinent pſalm or 
pſalms be ſung for that purpoſe, before or after 
the reading ſome portion of the word, ſuitable 
to the preſent buſineſs. 

Then let the miniſter who is to preach, pro- 
ceed to further exhortation and prayer before his 
ſermon, with ſpecial reference to the preſent 
work ;after which let him preach upon ſome text 
of ſcripture pertinent to the occaſion. 

The ſermon ended, ler him only pray, as at 
other times after preaching is directed, with remem- 
brance of the neceſſities of the church, king, and 
ſtate, if before the ſermon they were omitted, but 
inlarge himſelf in due and ſolemn thankſgiving 
for former mercies and deliverances, more eſpe- 
cially for that which at the preſent calls them to- 
. — to give thanks; with humble petition 

or the continuance and renewing of God's wont- 
ed mercies, as need ſhall be, and for ſanctifying 
grace to make a right uſe thereof. And ſo ha- 
ving ſung another pſalm ſuitable to the mercy, 
let him diſmiſs the congregation with a bleſſing, 
that they may have ſome convenient time for their 
repaſt and refreſhing. 

But the miniſter, before their diſmiſſion, 1s 
ſolemnly to admoniſh them, to beware of all ex- 
ceſs and riot, tending to gluttony or drunken- 
neſs, and much more of theſe ſins themſelves, 
in their eating and refreſhing, and to take care 


that their mirth and rejoicing be not carnal 


but ſpiritual, which may make God's praiſe to 
be glorious, and themſelves humble and ſober ; 
and that both their feeding and rejoicing may 
render them more cheerful, and inlarged ® ther 
to celebrate his praiſes in the midſt of the con- 


gregation 
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gregation, when they return unto it, in the re- 
maining part of that day. 

When the congregation ſhall be again aſſem- 
bled, the like courſe in praying, reading, preach- 
ing, ſinging of pſalms, and offering up of more 
praiſe and than ſgiving, that is before directed 
for the morning, 1s to be renewed and continued 
ſo far as the time will give leave. 

At one or both of the public meetings that 
day, a collection is to be made for the poor, 
and in the like manner upon the = of public 
humiliation, that their loins may bleſs us, and 
rejoice the more with us. And the people are to 
be exhorted at the end of the latter meeting, to 
ſpend the reſidue of that day in holy duties, and 
teſtifications of Chriſtian love and charity one 
towards another, and of rejoicing more and more 
in the Lord, as becometh thoſe who make the 
joy of the Lord their ſtrength. : 

It is the duty of Chriſtians to praiſe God pub- 
lickly by ſinging of pſalms together in the con- 
gregation, and alſo privately in the family. 

In ſinging of pſalms, the voice is to be tune- 
able and gravely ordered: But the chief care 
muſt be, to ſing with underſtanding, and with 


grace in the heart, making melody unto the Lord. 


That the whole congregation may join herein, 
every one that can read is to have a pſalm- book, 
and all others, not diſabled by age or otherwiſe, 
are to be exhorted to learn to read, But for the 
preſent, where many in the congregation cannot 
read, it is convenient that the miniſter, or ſome 
other fit perſon appointed by him, and the other 
ruling officers, do read the pſalm, line by line, 
before the ſinging thereof. 

Thus we have here a complete directory for 
public worſhip, and when all the circumſtances 
are conſidered, an unconcerned perſon will be 
ſurpriſed that ſuch a compoſition ſhould be drawn 
up by a body of men, differing in many ſenti- 
ments concerning the externals of religion, but 
all agreeing in the eſſentials. At the ſame time, 
it muſt be acknowledged, that this directory 
comes nearer to the primitive form, than any of 
thoſe in the reformed churches abroad ; but this 
leads us to take notice, in the third place, of 
their various confeſſions of faith from time to 
time. 

The church of Scotland, at the reformation 
1560, had no regular confeſſion of faith, nor ar- 
ticles of religion, but as to fundamental points, 
they were like the reſt of the Proteſtant world. 
That is, they held all thoſe ſentiments as genuine, 
that were embraced by the church of Geneva, 
and in the church of England, except ſo far as 
the articles of that church relate to church go- 
vernment. 

In 1561, Mr. Knox and fome other divines, 
drew up a confeſſion of faith, which continued 
to be the uniform ſtandard of doctrine of the 
church of Scotland, till 1645, and this ſyſtem, 
containing forty-three articles, was conſtantly 
ſubſcribed both by Epiſcopalians and Preſbyte- 
rians, In all theſe articles, where the ſubject 
matter is diſputable, the Scottiſh reformers have 
conducted themſelves with great modeſty, and 
much more ſo than the Weſtminſter divines. In 
their account of predeſtination, they ſpeak with 
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and although the whole is conſiſtent with the 
doctrine of St. Auſtin, yet it is not carried to an 
extravagant height, nor are dogmatical aſſertions 
made uſe of. | 

This ſyſtem of religion was ſo well eſteemed, 
thar no fault was found with it by the people of 
Scotland till the famous Weſtminſter aſſembly, 
when ſome of the members, who were violent in 
their tempers and high in their notions, objected 
to it as favouring the Arminian ſcheme, which 
was really falſe, there not being one article in it 
but what every Calviniſt might ſubſcribe. This 
antient Proteſtant confeſſion of faith is but little 
known in the preſent age, except by thoſe who 
are curious in ſearching into ſuch matters. It is, 
however, a noble compoſition, and is worthy of 
thoſe men, who, although but little acquainted 
with human learning, yet had the fear of God, 
and the love of true religion implanted in their 


| hearts. 


| 


| 


the ſame moderation as the church of England; | 


There is one thing very remarkable, namely, 
that when epiſcopacy was eſtabliſhed 1662, not one 
word was mentioned concerning a ſyſtem of arti- 
cles. Perhaps there never was ſuch a blunder com- 
mitted before. An eſtabliſhed church without a 
ſyſtem, is like a body without a ſoul. And yet this 
want of articles in the epiſcopal church of Scot- 
land was never called in queſtion till 1682, when 
the teſt act was propoſed, and carried through 
parliament, by the influence of the duke of York. 
This infamous act was expreſſed in words to the 
following purport, or import. Every perſon was 
to ſwear that he would ſupport the Proteſtant 
religion as by law eſtabliſhed. Here was a 
ſtudied ambiguity, calculated to ſerve the ends 
the Roman Catholics had in view; and nothin 
could have induced the people of Scotland to 
give their conſent to it, had it not been the ter- 
rors they were under of coming once more under 
the ſeverity of Preſbyterian diſcipline. 

The oath was taken by ſome of the nobility, 
but when it was propoſed to the earl of Argyle, 
he aſked, what was the religion by law eſtabliſhed ? 
The biſhops of Scotland were at that time 
poor, ignorant, worthleſs men; but this queſ- 
ſtion put them to what they had never done 
before, namely, the bluſh. It was then propoſed 
in council, that a ſyſtem ſhould be fixed on, and 
after many debates, that of 1561 was made 
choice of. The Preſbyterians did not object ſo 
much to the form of the old confeſſion, as they 
did to its moderation, and as for the Epiſcopa- 
lians, many of them treated all ſorts of religion 
with contempt. But this was not all: There was 
an ambiguity in the words of the act, which 
ſeemed to have been ſtudied by ſome very artful 
perſon. Thus by the words “ Proteſtant reli- 
gion,“ it was not ſaid whether it was epiſcopacy, 
or preſbytery. This ſeems ro have been con- 
trived to irritate all thoſe who were of the Preſ- 
byterian perſuaſion; but the ſnare was laid 
equally for the virtuous amongſt the Epiſcopa- 
lians. The act appointing the reformed religion 
as the eſtabliſhment of Scotland was never ſigned 
by queen Mary, and therefore when it was ſaid, 
e by law eſtabliſhed,” the Papiſts had it ſtill in 
their power to inſinuate that there was no reli- 
gion but theirs eſtabliſhed by law. The ſenſible 


part of the Epiſcopalians ſaw through the decep- 
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tion, and the oath was rejected by them, while 
the Preſbyterians treated it with abhorrence. 
The horrid murders that took place in Scot- 
land, in conſequence of this act, are well known 
to all thoſe who are properly acquainted with the 
hiſtory of that country. But then it ſhould be 
conſidered, that the duke of York was a merci- 
leſs tyrant, and the Scottiſh biſhops were mean, 


obſequious wretches. It is true, this ſyſtem which | 


had been embraced by the church of Scotland 
under all her forms for at leaſt eighty-five years, 
was acknowledged by the Epiſcopalians till the 
revolution, and by ſome of them afterwards. 
But this leads us to conſider their ſecond ſyſtem, 
which was framed by the aſſembly of divines at 
Weſtminſter, was the formula of doctrine for the 
church of Scotland till the reſtoration, and has 
been ſo ever ſince the revolution. 

This ſyſtem is a compilation of thoſe doc- 
trines, which were propagated by St. Auſtin, and 
embraced by moſt of the Proteſtant reformers. 
The ſentiments are ſtriking and the language is 
engaging. It is divided into thirty-three articles, 
"all of which we ſhall take notice of. 

The firſt article relates to the holy ſcriptures, 
and points out the neceſſity of Divine revela- 
tion, to bring men to a ſtate of happineſs, where 
the light of natural reaſon fails. It enumerates 
all the books of the Old and New Teſtament; it 
diſclaims all reliance on church authority, or tra- 
ditions, and allows nothing to be the foundation, 
or ground work of our faith and obedience, but 
the truths contained in the ſacred ſcriptures. 

The ſecond article aſſerts the doctrine of the 
trinity in unity, a ſentiment that moſt Chriſtians 
agree in, excepting a few Engliſh diſſenters. 


This article is well expreſſed, and all the poſi- 


tions are ſupported by ſuch texts of ſcripture as 
are incontradictory. And here it may not be im- 
proper to obſerve, that this article of the Chriſ- 
tian faith was never called in queſtion till the 
middle of the fourth century. 

The third article relates to predeſtination, and 
here the notion is carried much higher than it is 
in the ſeventeenth article of the church of Eng- 
land. It is certain, there are ſome very un- 
guarded expreſſions in this article, and others 
that clearly point out a forced conſtruction put 
upon ſcripture. The greateſt fault in this article 
is, that the aſſertions are too poſitive and dogma- 
tical. The perſons who framed them, ſeem to 
have looked upon themſelves as infallible, or 
otherwiſe they would never have pretended to 
dictate to their fellow creatures in matters of no 
manner of importance. 

The fourth article is one of thoſe which is ac- 

nowledged by all the inhabitants of the world, 
daten they are Atheiſts, or Epicureans. This ar- 
ticle aſſerts, that the world was created by Al- 
mighty power, and that all the three perſons in 
the ever bleſſed trinity were concerned in it. 
It is certain, that no object can make itſelf, no 
being form its own exiſtence, There is in this 
article, a line drawn between natural and re- 
vealed religion, a circumſtance too ſeldom to be 
met with in modern ſyſtems of divinity. 

In a regular courſe, the fifth article relates to 
providence. Some parts of this article are rather 
harſh, and many of the expreſſions unguarded ; 
but in general there is ſomething noble and grand 
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in the whole. God is here acknowle 
the TN Lord of the creation 

quently has a right to diſpoſe of his cre. ; 

what manner he pleaſes, Thc . 
by taking notice, that the ſame Providence whi by 
takes care of the world, exerciſes the lame c vin 
over the church of God, OE 

The ſixth article relates to the fal 
all the ſentiments in this article . _ 
with care and preciſion, There are few . 1 
in the world who will deny the exiſtence 5 = 
ginal corruption; for common experience points 
it out. Why ſhould men be fo prone to fin if 
there 1s not a contamination in the nature ? Wh 
ſhould all the faculties be corrupted if \ Ki 
nds an he vs cauſe ? The calc is plain and 
obvious, and agrees with t f 
church of . n n 

The ſeventh article relates to the two cove- 
nants, namely, thoſe of works and grace. This 
article aſſerts, that the covenant of works was 
a conditional engagement, entered into by the 
great Jehovah and our firſt parents, concerning 
perſonal obedience. The covenant of orace was 
an engagement entered into by God an the one 
part, and his fon on the other, to redeem our fallen 
race, The words in this article are ſtiff and af- 
fected, and there are ſome very ambiguous ex- 
preſſions made uſe of. This, however, is not ſo 
much to be imputed to the framers of the arti- 
cles, as to the tempers of thoſe people with whom 
things were conducted. God in his goodneſs pro- 
motes the intereſts of his creatures, and he loves 
that all his ſubjects ſhould do the ſame. 

The eighth article relates to Chriſt, as a me- 
diator between God and man. This is one of the 
fundamental articles of the Chriſtian faith ; for 
what neceſſity could there have been for Chriſt's 
taking our nature upon him, unleſs it was by his 
mediation to make up that breach which ſin had 
procured. It is through Chriſt, as a mediator 
between offended- power and offending ſinners 
that we muſt look for acceptance. The Papiſts, 
although they pray to angels and ſaints, yet allow 
Chriſt to be the Supreme Mediator. Nay, no- 
thing is more common than to hear an Arian 
mentioning Chriſt as a mediator, although at 
the ſame time he attempts to rob him of his 
glory. 

The ninth article relates to the freedom of the 
human will, and is much the ſame as that in the 
church of England, only that it is more full and 
expreſſive. It is grounded on all thoſe paſſages 
of ſacred ſcripture, which point out the omni- 
potence of God; but it is certain that many of 
theſe paſſages relate to the general purpoſes of 
God, and not to the condition of individuals. We 
ſhall not, however, meddle with the controverly, 
but leave every reader to judge for himſelf. 

The tenth article follows the ninth of courſe, 
and relates to effectual calling, or, as it is com- 
monly expreſſed, efficacious grace in bringing, 
men to a ſenſe of ſin, and a knowledge of the 
neceſſity they are under of being juſtified thro 
the imputation of Chriſt's righteouſneſs. 

The chain of principles in this compendium 
is ſo regularly interwoven, that the actual juſti- 
fication of a ſinner follows immediately in the 
eleventh article after effectual calling. And here, 


in conformity with all the Proteſtant churches at 
the 


dged to be 
and conſe- 


the reformation, it is aſſerted that no man can be 
juſtified before God fo as to be ſaved eternally, 
but through the imputation of Chriſt's righ- 
teouſneſs. Certainly it is the ſafeſt way for a man 
to truſt for ſalvation in the righteouſneſs of Chriſt, 
rather than in any thing done by himſelf. It is 
in the words of the old Proverb, “ Erring on 
ce the ſafe ſide.” For ſurely the man who has a 
low and humble opinion of himſelf, will be the 
moſt ready to do good works; ſo that if the ſen- 
timents concerning the imputation of Chriſt's 
righteouſneſs ſhould not be rrue, yet he will be 
able to obtain ſalvation on the ſcore of his own 
merits. 

Adoption of courſe follows, by which is meant, 
ſinners being adopted or admitted as the children 
of God, and heirs of his glory. The term 1s 
borrowed from the civil law of the Romans, 
which permitted a man who had no children to 
make choice of one, whom he called by his own 
name and left him his eſtate. In ſuch caſes, no 


relations, the adopted perſon being to enjoy the 
whole ſecure and unmoleſted. As this ſuppoſed 
a right of poſſeſſion among the Romans, as well 
as a right of diſpoſal, ſo adoption in a Chriſtian 
ſenſe imports God's abſolute power and freedom 
to beſtow his mercies, favours, and bleſſings 
wherever he pleaſes. 

The thirteenth article is concerning ſanctifica- 
tion, which naturally follows adoption. It is 
certain, that without holineſs or good works, all 
pretenſions to juſtification and adoption are vain. 
It is, however, a moſt melancholy conſideration, 
that the moſt zealous profeſſors of religion are 
the worſt of men. The man who is juſtified 
and adopted into the family of God, is holy, 
humble, meek, charitable, and virtuous; whereas 
the bold hypocrite who tires heaven with his 
prayers, and talks to people of his experiences, 
is only ripenng for hell. 

'Fhe fourteenth article 1s concerning ſaving 
faith, and here the doctrine of the appropriation 
has been held forth as a leading principle. Ir is 
certain, that this was in general the notion em- 
braced by the reformers throughout Europe, and 
it follows exactly the doctrine of St. Auſtin. In 
the church, before the time of Auſtin, faith was 
conſidered as a firm belief that Chriſt was what he 
is repreſented in ſcripture; namely, the ſecond 
perſon in the ever bleſſed trinity, God and man ; 
that he was born of the Virgin Mary, that he 
ſuffered under Pontius Pilate, and that he aroſe 
again and aſcended into heaven. To believe 
this, was all that was required of the antient 
Chriſtians, only that they were to depart from 
all ſorts of iniquity. St. Auſtin, however, 1n- 
troduced the notion, that there was a neceſſity 
for the appropriating act, and in this he has been 


the appropriating act in the following words, 
« Chriſt is mine, grace is mine, pardon is mine, 
«© and why? becauſe I feel ſanctifying operations 
in my heart.” Perhaps Mr. Hervy was right, 
for ſurely the man who feels within himſelf an 
inclination to do good, muſt have the grace of 
God in his heart. By thoſe, however, of en- 
larged ſentiments, faith has been logically defined 
in the following words. 


law ſuit could be entered into by the collateral | 


followed by the reformers. Mr. Hervey defines. 
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1. Faith is the belief of ſomething being true, 
in conſequence of a firm perſuaſion that the per- 
ſon who related the fact could not tell a lie. 

2. But God is the author of Divine Revela- 
tion. 

3. Therefore, to believe the Old and New 
Teſtament to be true, is ſaving faith. 

The fifteenth article is concerning repen- 
tance, which muſt always make a part of reli- 
gion, where men believe themſelves to be ſinners. 
There are no Chriſtians that we know of, who 
deny the doctrine of repentance, only that ſome 
whom we ſhall have occaſion to mention after- 
wards, believe that it flows from the freedom of 
the human will, whereas the article before us aſ- 
ſerts, that it is effected by Divine grace. The 
Arminians ſay, that repentance goes before faith, 
and the Calviniſts inſiſt that it follows after. 

The fixteenth article is concerning good 
works, which is what may be called anexcreſcence. 
We have already conſidered the article on ſancti- 
fication, and in the name of common ſenſe, do 
not good works flowing from faith in Chriſt 
Jeſus become ſanctification. What is ſanctifica- 
tion, is it not the effect of every duty flowing 
from evangelical principles? The church of 
England has treated of good works and ſancti- 
fication as one and the ſame, and we will freely 
acknowledge, that to ſeparate them is little better 
than inſanity. We muſt acknowledge, however, 
that the hypocrite makes uſe of the word ſancti- 
fication, while the true Chriſtian glories in good 
works without truſting in them. 

The ſeventeenth article relates to the final per- 
ſeverance of the ſaints, which is one of the grand 
articles in that ſyſtem which St. Auſtin taught, 
and which was reduced into a ſyſtem by Calvin. 
It is certain, that when we conſider the ſtate of 
human nature, the pride of men, and their ill- 
grounded expectations, this article will appear 
to us clogged with dangerous conſequences. 
Thus the perſon who believes he cannot fall from 
grace, is apt to be ſo vain in his own conceit 
as to neglect moral duties. Perhaps this is the 
greateſt error in modern religion, and we can al- 
moſt venture to affirm, that it has laid the foun- 
dation for crimes. While men are on their guard, 
God will be with them; while they indulge 
themſelves in ſecurity, they will be in danger. 

The eighteenth article is little more in words 
than a repetition of the laſt. It is on the aſ- 
ſurance of ſalvation. Whatever men may believe, 
whatever they may embrace as their own private 
ſentiments, they ought to be extremely cautious 
how they make them public to others. Aſk a 
man whether he is ſure of ſalvation, and perhaps 
the boldeſt profeſſor will decline anſwering in 
the affirmative. 

The nineteenth article relates to the law of 
God, and this is plain and expreſſive. It diſtin- 
guiſhes the law of God into different parts, as 
firſt, that made with, or given to Adam, which 
has commonly been called the moral law, though 
with great impropriety. Secondly, the ceremo- 
nial law, by which through ſacrifices and other 
ſignificant types, the whole goſpel diſpenſation 
was pointed out. Thirdly, the fundamental law 
of the Romans, which related to the ſecurity of 
civil property, as well as the preſervation of life; 
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and laſtly, the law of Chriſt which, comprehends 
all that is uſeful in any of the others. | 

The twentieth article is concerning liberty of 
conſcience, and here we are ſorry to obſerve 
that there is a ſtudied ambiguity runs through 
the whole of it. It is remarkable, that above 
forty years after the reformation, the Proteſ- 
tants ſhould have retained intolerant principles. 
To conſider this article in a ſuperficial light, it 
would ſeem that the framers of it had been 
friends to eccleſiaſtical and civil liberty, but a 
perſon who is acquainted with reaſon, cannot 
deceived with ſuch flimſey pretences. The whole 
article has been drawn up by a very artful per- 
Jon, who ſeems to have been no ſtranger to the 
ſchool of Loyola. 

The twenty-firlt article relates to the Chriſtian 
ſabbath, or Lord's day, and it is certain, that 
this was aduty obſerved by the primitive church, 
except by ſuch as were ſlaves to Heathen mal- 
ters. In this article the ſentiments are clearly 
expreſſed, and point out all thoſe duties which 
the ſincere Chriſtian ſhould practiſe. This much 
is certain, that if the religious obſervation of 
the ſabbath was more attended to then it 1s, it 
might be of great ſervice to the world in general. 
There is ſomething that has a heavenly appear- 
ance, in men ſetting apart ſome of their time 
for religious duties. One day in ſeven is obſerv- 
ed by the Mahometans, one by the Jews, and 
one by the Chriſtians. 

Article twenty-ſecond relates to oaths or vows, 
and here the authors have adhered very ſtrictly 
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| this earth, may be ſaid to be in a ſtate of com- 


to the ſcriptural ſenſe. It is certain, that the 
form of ſwearing in England does not carry along 
with it, that ſolemn dread which ſhould be upon 
the minds of the people. But here the duty 1s 
explained in a clear, comprehenlive, expreſlive 
manner. | 
The twenty-third article relating to the civil 
magiſtrate, is very ambiguouſly expreſſed. This 
much is certain, that the framers of the article de- 
livered ſentiments which contradicted their own 
ractice. They were, at that time, in a ſtate of 
rebellion, and yet they here expreſs themſelves as 
loyal ſubjects. 
The twenty-fourth article relates to marriage, 
and when weconſider every thing in it, we ſhall 
find that it is, in all reſpects, conſiſtent with the 
moral law of nature, and the goſpel of Chriſt. 
There are ſome ſtrong invectives againſt people 
deſpiſing the marriage ſtate, and perhaps it would 


be much better for the people in the preſent age 


were they to attend more to this ſenti- 
ment. ä 

Ihe twenty- fifth article relates to the univer- 
ſal church, and this is much the ſame in ſub- 
ſtance, as the article on that ſubject in the church 
of England. It diſclaims all pretenſions to in- 
fallibility, and declares the pope of Rome to be 
antichriſt. It aſſerts that Chriſt is the head of 
the church, in oppoſiton to all thoſe whom they 
call Eraſtians, who give that power to the civil 
magiſtrate. 

The twenty-ſixth article concerns the commu- 
nion of ſaints as united to Jeſus Chriſt their liv- 
ing head. This is an important article of the 
Chriſtian faith, and in it that doctrine is clearly 


expreſſed. It is certain, that all believers on 


munion, like children of the ſame 

heirs of the ſame inheritance. As ang . 
take of the ſame effects of the death of Cheſt 
and are all to enjoy his preſence for ever, ſo there 
is nothing more neceſſary than that they ſhould 
be united. 

The twenty-ſeventh article relates to the ſa- 
craments, and although the ſentiments of the 
perſon who framed it are the ſame with thoſe of 
the church of England, yet the Weſtminſter di- 
vines have explained themſelves with greater pre- 
ciſion. Like the church of England, they here 
declare that there are but two ſacraments, and 
that they are only viſible ſigns of inward inviſible 
grace. 

Article twenty-eight is on baptiſm, and here 
theſe divines have kept in the middle between 
the two extremes. The article aſſerts, that it is 
a great ſin to delay baptiſm, and much more ſo 
to deſpiſe it ; but abhorring the Popiſh notions 
as well as thoſe embraced by ſome Proteſtant 
churches, that 1t 1s abſolutely neceſſary to ſal- 
vation. 

The twenty-ninth article is on the Lord's Sup- 
per, and the ſame ſentiments are retained in it as 
in the church of England, only that there is no 
ambiguity, the whole being expreſſed in the 
cleareſt manner. 

The thirtieth article relates to church cenſures, 
which will be taken more notice of when we 
come to treat of the diſcipline of the church of 
Scotland. 

The thirty-firſt article relates to ſynods, or 
councils, and here it is neceſſary to remark, that 
although the Puritans condemned the twentieth 
article of the church of England, which gives 
power to the church to appoint rites and cere- 
monies, yet here we find the ſame ſentiment 
advanced, and, indeed, in a much more ambi- 
ow manner, than in the church of Eng- 
and. 

The thirty-ſecond article relates to the ſtate 
of men after death, and the reſurrection. There 
are two things neceſſary to be attended to in this 
article: 

The firſt of which is, that the framers of it 
diſclaim the notion that the ſouls of people 
ſleep from the time of their death, till the reſur- 
rection. This notion is at preſent embraced by 
many of the Engliſn Diſſenters, who ſeem to 
be glutted with liberty and fond of novelty. 

The ſecond thing in this article, is the com- 
mon opinion, that the ſouls of the righteous go 
into heaven at death, and the ſouls of wicked 
men into hell. It is very ſurprizing, that any 
man who has read Luke xvi. ſhould ever run 
away with ſuch an abſurd notion, that human 
ſouls either go to heaven or hell at- death. The 
expreſs words in that chapter aſſert, that there 
are two ſtates, one for the righteous, and the 
other for the wicked. : 

The Heathens, as appears from the ſixth book 
of Virgil, thought thus, and Chriſt ſpeaks of ſuch 
a ſeparate ſtate, as afforded an opportunity for the 
happy and miſerable to ſee each other. This was 
the ſenſe of the primitive church ; for as Chriſt 
had taken our nature upon him, and as he was 
not glorified himſelf till he aſcended into hea- 

ven, 
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yen, conſequently our happineſs will not be 


complete till our bodies and fouls are united. 

The thirty-third and laſt article is concerning 
the general judgement. This is an article of 
natural religion, and is ſtrongly enforced by di- 
vine revelation; the natural principle on which 
it ſtands, is the inequality of the diſtribution 
of juſtice and mercy in this world. Our notions 
of God are, that he is juſt, and that he will re- 
ward virtue and puniſh vice. Now, as vice 
often reigns triumphant, while virtue is depreſ- 
ſed, it is conſiſtent with the Divine attributes, 
that God ſhould appoint a day for a general re- 
tribution. However, concerning this article, 
Divine revelation has not left us in the dark; 
for Chriſt himſelf has aſſured us, that he will 
come in glory to give to every one according to 
his works. And Paul, the great apoſtle of the 
Gentiles, ſpeaking on this ſubject in the court 
of Areopagus, ſaid, © He hath appointed a day 
© jn which he will judge the world in righteouſ- 
« neſs. Acts xvii. 32. 5 

Such are the articles contained in that formu- 
lary drawn up by the aſſembly of divines at 
Weſtminſter, and at preſent embraced by the 
church of Scotland. It is certain, that it con- 
tains a complete and methodical ſyſtem of Auſ- 
tin's opinions and Calvin's doctrines. It is 
equally certain, that there are ſentiments in it 
which were not known in the Chriſtian church, 
till the fourth century. With reſpect to the 


civil power, it has a ſtudied, or rather a forced 


ambiguity, but this muſt be aſcribed to 
the ſpirit and temper of that age when it was 
compiled. When this ſyſtem was drawn up, a 
copy fairly engroſſed on vellum, was depoſited 
in the chapel of Henry VII. at Weſtminſter, 
where the members of both houſes gave their 
aſſent to it; for the parliament was at that time 
without a king. The parliament of Scotland 
ratified this confeſſion 1649, but it was abo- 
liſhed at the reſtoration. In 1690, it was eſta- 
bliſhed as the fundamental articles of religion 
in the church of Scotland ; and, at prelent, 
every profeſſor in their univerſities, every pro- 
bationer, and every miniſter, previous to his or- 
dination, muſt ſubſcribe it. It 1s not, however, 
impoſed on the civil magiſtrates, nor in Scot- 
land are there any ſacramental teſts. 

The church of Scotland has two catechiſms, 
both drawn up in the ſame manner, only that 
the one is a compoſition to be read, the other 1s 
a ſimple catechiſm ro be got by heart. Both 
theſe catechiſms are divided into a more regular 
plan than any perhaps in the univerſe. They 
conſiſt only of three parts, namely, firſt, what the 
ſcriptures teach us to believe concerning God ; 
ſecondly, an account of that duty which God 
requires of man; and, laſtly, an illuſtration 
- all that the churches ſhould attend to in this 
ife. 

The ſhorter catechiſm of the church of Scot- 
land, is one of the moſt beautiful compendiums 
of Calviniſtical divinity that ever was written. 
The ſentiments are ſtriking, the language 1s 
nervous, though adapted to the meaneſt capa- 
cities, and the doctrines are ſuch as in general may 
be ſupported by ſcripture. The queſtions are 
drawn up in ſuch an eaſy manner, that the 
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reakeſt capacity may return the anſwers in an 
eaſy manner; and they are ſo connected toge- 
ther, that they ſeem to reſemble the links of a 
chain; for remove the anſwer to one of the 
queſtions, and you diſcompoſe the whole. 

Having ſaid thus much concerning the funda- 
mental articles of their religion, we ſhall now en- 
deavour to lay before the reader the preſent ſtate 
of their church in all its different parts. 

And firſt, with reſpect to its government. 

The church of Scotland is at preſent, and has 
been ever ſince the revolution, governed in the 
following manner: In every pariſh there is at 
leaſt one miniſter, and ſometimes two, but 
where there are two, they are equal in power; 
for no individual miniſter in the church of Scot- 
land has authority over another. In every pa- 
riſh, beſides the miniſter, there are a few reputable 
men choſen, whom they call elders. The num- 
ber of theſe men are according to the extent of 
the pariſh, and they are ſolemnly ordained for 
life. Their buſineſs is to viſit the ſick and pray 
with them in the abſence of the miniſter; to 
take care that parents bring up their children in 
a proper manner; to enquire into all acts of im- 
morality, and make a report therof to the kirk 
ſeſſion. 

The kirk ſeſſion is compoſed of the miniſter 
and thoſe elders, and they meet at leaſt once 
every week, and in country places moſt common- 
ly on Sundays after the ſervice is over. They 
enquire into every complaint againſt. any of 
the pariſhioners, and if it is for 3 or 
— they inflict the following cenſures upon 
them. 

There is in every pariſh church a ſeat erected 
in a moſt conſpicuous part, where the offender 
muſt ſit three ſeveral Sundays, and receive as 
many rebukes from the miniſter; but from this 
ſentence the offender may appeal to the preſby- 
tery, of which we ſhall ſpeak afterwards. 

The loweſt order of officers in the church of 
Scotland, are their deacons. Theſe men, like 
the elders, are in number according to the ex- 
tent of the pariſh, They are always reputable 
houſekeepers, and their duty is to enquire into 
the ſtate of the poor, to adminiſter to them the 
alms of the congregation, but they are not per- 
mitted to fit in any church judicatures. 

The preſbytery is compoſed of the miniſters 
of a certain diſtrich, which, according to the 
ſituation of the country, may be from ten to ſix- 
teen pariſhes. From each pariſh an elder goes 
as well as the miniſter, and they meet once 
every {ix weeks. They hear all appeals from 
the church ſeſſion, and they elect miniſters to 
_r—_ themſelves in the general aſſem- 

y. 

An appeal from the preſbytery lies to the 
ſynod, which is compoſed of the whole members 
of three or four preſbyters, and they meet twice 
in the year, and review the proceedings of the 
preſbyteries. In both theſe meetings the preſi- 
dent, or, as they call him, moderator, is always 
choſen from among the miniſters. He propoſes 
the queſtions and collects the votes; and both 
in preſbyteries and ſynods attorneys are allowed 
to plead. 

Above all theſe is the general aſſembly, which 
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properly ſpeaking, may be called the parliament 
of the church of Scotland. This council 1s 
compoſed of three hundred and forty-five mem- 
bers, being miniſters and elders, together with 


commiſſioners from the univerſities. They have, | 


ever ſince the revolution, met at Edinburgh ir. 


the laſt week of May; and the king ſends down | 
to the reſtoration, they were elected by the 


a commiſſioner to repreſent his perſon. When the 
commiſſioner arrives at Edinburgh, he walks in 
proceſſion to the high church, where a ſermon is 
REES? by the moderator, or preſident for the 
aſt year. Divine ſervice being over, the aſſem- 
bly meets in an ayſle belonging to the church, 
where there is a throne covered with crimſon 
velvet. The commiſſioner takes his ſeat on the 


throne, and three ſteps below him is the preſident | 
for the laſt year, with the clerk, who is always a | 
miniſter, at a table before him. The commil- | 
| choice of ſuch perſons as were then called high 


ſioner, who is, during his office, ſtiled his grace, 
receives the commiſſion from the bag-bearer, 
and delivers it to the moderator, who reaches it 
to the clerk. 

The clerk reads the commiſſion firſt in Latin, 
and then in Engliſh. It is always to the follow- 
ing import. Ir begins with a declaration of his 
majeſty's love and regard for the church of Scot- 
land ; an acknowledgement of the favours his 
family are under to that church; and this is fol- 
lowed by an exhortation, that they will promote 
the intereſt of virtue and morality, that they will 
ſend able teachers among the poor Highlanders, 
that they may be brought up in the fear of God 
as uſeful members of ſociety. The commiſſion 
being read and recorded, two candidates are 
named to be moderator, and the majority of 
votes carries the election. The new moderator 
then goes up to the chair and conſtitutes the aſ- 
ſembly by prayer. 

As ſoon as prayer is over, the high commiſ- 
ſioner delivers a ſpeech from the throne, con- 
cerning the ſtate of the nation, and recom- 
mends to them peace and unanimity, and re- 
joices in having been honoured to repreſent his 
majeſty's perſon in ſuch a learned and reverend 
aſſembly. After this he withdraws, and the firſt 
thing done is to draw up an addreſs to his ma- 
jeſty, which is given to the commiſſioner, who 
tranſmits it to the ſecretary of ſtate. The next 
thing done by them is to grant a warrant on the 
exchequer to pay one thouſand pounds towards 
ſupporting the charity ſchools in the Highlands, 
and then they proceed to chuſe their committees, 
which, in general, is the buſineſs of the firſt 
day. 
New day they enter upon ſuch buſineſs as was 
lefr unfiniſhed the preceding year, and every 
member has leave to ſpeak to the queſtion pro- 
poſed. Council, who muſt all be advocates, are 
permitted to plead in all matters of diſpute ; ſo 
that what a learned author ſays is true, namely, 
that the general aſſembly of the church of Scot- 
land is the ſchool of eloquence. 

The commiſſioner may come as often as he 
pleaſes to the aſſembly, but he muſt not inter- 
 fere in their debates, nor has he ſo much as a 
vote. The buſineſs before the aſſembly is either 
by appeals or original actions, which are proſe- 
cuted by ſummons. The appeals are of various 
ſorts, and ſuch as perhaps may have been carried 


| 


| They conſiſt chiefly of ſuch as are moſt celebrated 
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from the kirk ſeſſion through the preſbytery and 
| ſynod. 


The original actions are of a more important 
nature, and for the moſt part relate to the {ettle- 
ment of miniſters. From the reformation to the 
year 1649, the patrons of pariſhes preſented mi- 
niſters to vacant churches, but from that time, 


people. 

From the reſtoration to the revolution, the 
right of patronage returned to its old form, but 
at the revolution, when preſbytery was eſtabliſhed 
1690, the right of patronages was aboliſhed. Ar 
the union 1707, it was enacted, that the revolu- 
tion ſettlement ſhould continue; but the whigs 
having by their ambition, pride, and avarice. 
forfeited all claims to the royal favour, queen 
Anne, in 1710, changed her miniſtry, and made 


churchmen. 

Theſe men hated the church and people of 
Scotland, not only on account of the ſimplicity 
of their religion, bur likewiſe becauſe they were 
endeavouring to do all they could towards ſup- 
preſſing popery, and bringing the preſent fa- 
mily to the throne. In order, therefore, to pleaſe 
the Jacobite party, and provoke the members of 
the church of Scotland, a bill was brought into 
parliament to reſtore the right of patronages. 
Some of the Scottiſh members oppoſed this bill, 
well knowing the fatal conſequences that would 
attend it, by provoking the people and diſhonour- 
ing religion. Others, however, had more in- 
tereſted views ; and as for the Engliſh members, 
they gave themſelves no concern about it, ſo that 
the act paſſed with very little oppoſition. 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the diſcontent that 
took place among all ranks of people in Scot- 
land when this act took place, and notwithſtand- 
ing it muſt be mentioned to the honour of the 
Scottiſh nobility, that it was many years before 
they availed themſelves of this privilege. In 
time, however, they did, and it has occaſioned 
much miſchief. But the conduct of the church 
of Scotland on theſe occaſions, has been really 
praiſe worthy. The patron muſt preſent the 
probationer to the Preſbyteries within ſix months, 
and if they find that he is not qualified, they will 
reject him. On the other hand, when they do 
find him qualified, but at the ſame time, likely 
to be obnoxious to the people, ſo as to render 
his miniſtry ineffectual, they do all they can to 
perſuade the patron to ſend another, who is 
likely to be more uſeful. Nay, in ſome caſes, 
the Preſbyteries will remonſtrate, and refuſe to 
proceed to the ordination, and this brings many 
appeals before the general aſſembly, but from 
their deciſion there is no appeal. 

Beſides the general aſſembly, there 1s another 
court, which may be called the privy council of 
the church of Scotland, becaule it is compoſed 
of a few deputies, who prepare buſineſs for the 
next aſſembly; tho' they can make no acts of their 
own, but only draw up papers and enquire whe- 
ther the Preſbyteries have obeyed the orders of the 
aſſembly. This court is called the commiſſion 
of the aſſembly, and meets at Edinburgh as of- 
ten as they pleaſe, for they have no fixed times. 


for 
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for their learning, wiſdom, piety and ſuch other 

ualities as may enable them to diſcharge all 
thoſe duties incumbent upon them, as the fathers 
and guardians of the eſtabliſhed church. 

The young clergy in Scotland have few tempt- 
ing objects before them, beſides that pleaſing 
one, namely, to ſeek to win the hearts of their 
people. When the young gentlemen have finiſhed 
their ſtudies at the univerſity, they are examined 
by the preſbyters of the bounds where they were 
born, and it is done in the following manner : 

The candidate having conſidered a theſes, or 
head in divinity, delivers in a critical explana- 
tion of it, and anſwers all the objections uſually 
made againſt it. He then delivers in Latin a 
critical diſcourſe on one of the Hebrew pſalms ; 
after which, on the next day, he delivers a diſ- 
courſe in Engliſh, in the form of a ſermon, both 
critical and practical. Theſe examinations take 
up ſeveral days, and on the laſt of theſe comes 
the grand queſtionary trial, in which every mi- 
nifter has a right to aſk what queſtions he pleaſes ; 
and if ſatisfactory anſwers are given, the young 
ſtudent receives a licence to preach in any church 
in Scotland to which he may be invited ; but he 
is not to adminiſter the ſacraments till he is or- 
dained, nor is he to be ordained till he obtains a 
pariſh living. | 

When a miniſter dies, or is removed from one 
church to another, the preſbytery meet in the 
bounds where the church is in, and appoint one 
of themſelves to go and preach once to the peo- 
ple, and he affixes a paper on the church door, 
declaring it vacant. If no perſon is preſented 
by the patron in ſix months, then the right falls 
to the preſbytery ; but in ſuch caſes they always 
give up their right to the people. When one of 
theſe probationers is preſented or elected, he 
muſt attend the next meeting of the preſbytery, 
where he undergoes a ſecond examination, and 
performs the ſame exerciſes as before. He muſt 
likewiſe bring a certificate of his moral conduct, 
and then one of the preſbytery goes with him to 
the church door, and reads a paper which he fixes 
up, intimating, that if any perſon can, within 
forty-two days, mention any thing againſt him, 
they are to come and prove it, otherwiſe they 
will proceed to his ordination. If no objection 
is made, then the preſbytery meet at the pariſh 
church where the probationer 1s to be ordained, 

One of the miniſters preaches a ſermon on 
the nature and duty of the miniſtrial office, and 
another delivers a diſcourſe on the neceſſity and 
regularity of ordination. The candidate then 
. repeats his confeſſion of faith, which conſiſts of 
his notions concerning the chief heads in divi- 
nity. He then declares before them, that he 
will not deliver any thing that 1s contrary to the 
Weſtminſter confeſſion of faith; and ſubſcribes 
it, as an oath, in a book kept for that purpoſe. 

Then one of the miniſters prays, and the can- 
didate kneeling down in the middle of the con- 
gregation, all the members of the preſbytery lay 
their hands upon his head, the moderator ac- 
quainting him, that he is ordained to the work 
of the miniſtry, after which they all give him 
the right-hand of fellowſhip, as a brother. This 
part of the ceremony is followed by the congre- 
gation ſinging an hymn or pſalm, after which 
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the moderator or preſident goes up to the pulpit, 
and delivers 2 diſcourſe to the new ordained 
miniſter, exhorting him to conſider what a charge 
he has taken upon him; to be tender and affec- 
tionate to his people, not plaguing and perplex- 
ing them with new doctrines, but inculcating 
the ſolid truths of the goſpel ; and, by his own 
example, to teach them as much as by his doc- 
trine. To be careful to inſtru the youth; to 
viſit the aged and infirm ; to be careful of what 
company he keeps, leſt he ſhould bring a blemiſh 
upon his character. He is to conſider himſelf 
as if he was married to his people, that, like 
an affectionate father, a tender huſband, or a 
faithful ſhepherd, to behave, in all lawful things, 
to every one, that he may bring up his people in 
the fear and worſhip of God, ſo as to prepare 
them for everlaſting happineſs. He is to teach 
him further, that he is to live in peace and har- 
mony with his brethren the clergy, and pay a 
proper obedience to all the ordinances of the 
church, 

On the other hand, he is to exhort the people 
to conſider their paſtor as one placed over them 
by Divine Providence, according to the plan of 
the goſpel, and that they are to attend to his 
miniſtry as if he had been one ſent from God. 
And this is not a preſumptuous expreſſion ; for 
whatever is done according to what is enjoined in 
the word of God, may juſtly be ſaid to come 
from God. | 

Thus every miniſter under the New Teſta- 
ment, if regularly ordained, though perhaps in 
various forms, comes from God; and let his 
conduct afterwards be ever ſo bad, yet this does 
not affect the graces, that God will beſtow in 
conſequence of his miniſtry, to thoſe perſons 
who never imagined him to be an hypocrite. The 
people are to be told, that it is their duty to re- 
ceive his inſtructions with cordiality, to be meek 
and humble, not to enter into any diſputes with 
him; but to conſider him not only as a man of 
the ſame paſſions with themſelves, but likewiſe 
as one who is to give an account of his conduct 
at the judgement- ſeat of Chriſt. 

The next thing to be conſidered in the church 
of Scotland is her worſhip ; and we have al- 
ready taken notice that it has varied little ſince 
the reformation till the revolution. Although 
there were many changes in the government of 
the church of Scotland from the reformation till 
the Weſtminſter aſſembly 1645, yet there were 
no changes in the worſhip till that time; for the 
mad attempt to eſtabliſh the liturgy, was mo- 
mentary in its own nature, but dreadful in its 
conſequences. We have already treated of the 
manner in which the people of Scotland wor- 
ſhipped God in public till the revolution, and 
ſince that time no changes of a material nature 
have taken place ; for although they have not a 
liturgy, yet it may be juſtly ſaid of them, that 
things are done decently and 1n order. 

The ſervice always begins with ſinging, and 
ſometimes th miniſter reads the pſalm before it 
is ſung; but in ſome congregations it is read by 
the clerk, whom, according to the antient form, 
they call the precentor. 

The pſalm being over, the miniſter deſires the 
people to join with him in prayer and ſupplica- 
dion. 
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tion. This prayer ſeldom exceeds ten minutes, 
which perhaps is as long as any prayer ſhould 
be, unleſs people would tell God idle tales. | 

The prayer being over, the miniſter reads 
part of a chapter, and then makes ſeveral reflec- 
tions on every verſe. This they call the lecture, 
and it generally takes up half an hour. This is 
perhaps the beſt method that could have been 
contrived to inſtru people in the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, and it is owing to this that the people of 
Scotland know more of religion than any others 
in the world. In Scotland, it is common for a 
young miniſter to begin either with a particular 

k in the ſacred ſcriptures, and ſometimes with 
the whole New Teſtament, which he goes over 
regularly. In general, he meddles no farther 
with criticiſm than is necèſſary to illuſtrate ſuch 
paſſages, and explain ſuch things as the people 
may be unacquainted with. But the practical 
reflections exceed every thing that can be ima- 
gined in the whole ſyſtem of the civil eſtabliſh- 
ments of religion ; for by theſe, men are taught 
to know what uſe they ſhould make of the ſcrip- 
tures, and by carrying home and repeating them 
to their children, they train them up as it were in 
the nurſery of grace. | 

The lecture being over, two or three verſes of 
a pſalm are ſung, after which the miniſter prays 
a few minutes, and then he begins the ſermon, 
which ſeldom takes up more than half an hour. 
Their ſermons conſiſt of, firſt, an explication of 
the context, with the ſenſe of the text itſelf; 
ſecondly, a doctrinal propoſition, as drawn from 
the words themſelves; thirdly, an illuſtration of 
the docttrine in a few leading general heads, and 
then he concludes with a few practical inferences. 
The ſermon being over, the miniſter prays for 
the whole ſtate of the world, and then a few 
verſes of a pſalm are ſung, after which he diſ- 
miſſes the people with the common bleſſing. 
This is the ſervice during the forenoon, but in 
the afternoon it is only one half as long, becauſe 
there is then no lecture. 

In ſome of the remote parts of the country, 
where the miniſters are more zealous in the diſ- 
charge of their duty than in the great towns, 
they aſſemble the progen a third time together, 
during the ſummer ſeaſon, and recapitulate to 
them the heads of all that has been declared to 
them before, in the preceding part of the day. 
Then the people are enabled to remember almoſt 
every thing they have heard. 

We come next to the adminiſtration of the 
ſacrament of baptiſm, which is carried on the 
ſame manner as mentioned in the directory. 
They have, however, varied a little from the 
rules of that compendium, in the adminiſtration 
of the ſacrament of the Lord's-Supper. We 
have already ſeen how it was to be in the direc- 
tory, but the frequency of its adminiſtration, 
which, by the conſtitution of the church of Scot- 
land, was to be only four times in the year, was 
conſidered by many of the more zealous of the 
clergy, after the revolution, as injui%us to their 
order, by taking away ſome of the ſolemaity, 
which they looked upon as inſeparably connected 
with the church order. 

During the violent perſecution that took place 
in Scotland, in the reign of Charles II. the 
Preſbyterian miniſters were moſtly proſcribed, 
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and therefore they met on mountains, or in 
woods, and their ſermons conſiſted of violent in- 
vectives againſt the civil government and the 
biſhops. They found that the beſt way to in- 
flame the paſſions of the people, was to celebrate 
the communion as ſeldom as poſſible, and ſome- 
what like the Romiſh proceſſions, to keep the 
people, as far as related to their conſciences, in 
a ſtate of ſlavery. 

That antient leaven of ſuperſtition, was re. 
tained by thoſe miniſters who compoſed the firſt 
general aſſembly of the church of Scotland 
after the revolution. They wete men of little 
knowledge, ſour tempers, and a ſort of unfeel- 
ing apathy diſtinguiſhed every part of their con- 
duct. They therefore propoſed, that the beſt 
means to keep the people in ſubjection, was, to 
make their ſolemn occaſions as they call them, 
as frequent as poſſible. Accordingly, they 
laid down a new plan for the adminiſtration of 
the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, which, al- 
though never reduced to a law by any of the 
acts of their aſſemblies, yet grew into practice, 
and has been, with very little variations, ad- 
_ to ever ſince in Scotland, The method is 

is: 

Two Sundays before the ſacrament is to be 
adminiſtreed, the miniſter gives notice to the peo- 
ple, and the elders of the congregation are to 
make a report to them concerning the morality 
of their conduct, that ſacred ordinances may 
not be profained. On the Thurſday before 
the celebration, five or ſix miniſters aſſemble at 
the church, and the day is kept as a faſt. The in- 
habitants of many of the neighbouring pariſhes 
aſſemble, and there are ſermons preached, not 
only in the church, but alſo in a tent in the 
church-yard, or perhaps in a neighbouring field. 
It is amazing to think what numbers of people 
aſſemble on theſe occaſions, and ſometimes, like 
the proceſſions to Lovetto in Italy, they make 
parties of pleaſure. 

Friday being a ſort of interval, thoſe who live 
in the pariſh and near to it, return home to their 
own houſes, but thoſe who perhaps have come 
ſixteen, or twenty, or thirty miles, procure 
lodgings either in farm houſes or barns; and 
here, to uſe the words of Mr. Sandiman, they 
ſometimes, on theſe occaſions, encreaſe the num- 
ber of the human ſpecies ; for religion will not 
make people idle. 

On Saturday ſeveral ſermons are preached, 
both in the church and in the church-yard, 
where the tent is erected, and then they retire 
till Sunday morning. It is then that the 
great day begins. The miniſter of the pariſh 
goes to the church, and preaches what they call 
the action ſermon, after which he prepares the 
people for the communion, by 3 all 
thoſe from partaking of it, who know of any 
immorality in their conduct, that they have not 
made ſatisfaction for to the church. 

A table is covered in the middle iſle of the 
church, and the miniſter having conſecrated the 
elements, the elders carry them round to the 
people. Previous to the diſtribution of the ele- 
ments, every perſon who is to communicate, de- 
livers to one of the elders a leaden ticket, which 
is a token from the miniſter that he has been ex- 


| amined, and is properly prepared for that holy 


ordinance 


ordinance. The perſon who has not got this 
ticket is rejected, and muſt immediately depart. 
As ſoon as thoſe who have filled the firſc table, 
have partaken of the elements, a pſalm is ſung, 
and they retire to make room for others. And thus 
it frequently happens that there may be ten, or 
more, of theſe tables ſerved at once; The com- 
municants being all ſerved, there is a ſermon 
preached by the miniſter of the pariſh, and the 
congregation are diſmiſſed from the church. 

But this is not all: During the whole time this 
ceremony is carrying on in the church, ſermons 
are preaching in the tent, in the church- yard, or 
perhaps in an adjacent field. Theſe ſermons 
ſometimes uſed to continue till midnight, but at 
preſent they are much more regular. Monday 
concludes the ceremony, for on that day two ſer- 
mons are preached in the church, and as many in 
the church- yard, after which the people retire to 
their own habitations. It is certain, that this 
looks more like the Popiſh proceſſions than any 
thing that bears the name of Chriſtianity, and 
an attempt was made ſome years ago to ſet the 
practice aſide; but it was all in vain, for popular 
prejudices ran ſo high in favour of it, that ſuch 
of the clergy as countenanced the motion, were 
looked upon as luke warm, time- ſerving wretches, 
who had no regard for the intereſts of religion, 
and who, in ſhort, were deſtitute of real piety. 

Education makes a part ofreligion in Scotland, 
for both in public and private, means are uſed to 
promote it. Thus the firſt thing they learn is 
the ſhorter catechiſm, and this they repeat not 
only at home to their parents, but likewiſe at 
ſchool, where the maſter prays with them morn- 
ings and evenings. On every Sunday morning 
before the ſervice begins, two boys ſtand up in 
the gallery, and a third in the clerk's deſk. Him 
in the deſk aſks the boy on the left hand the firſt 
queſtion in the catechiſm, who having anſwered 
it, he turns to the other on the right, and deſires 
him to. prove the anſwer from ſcripture, who does 
it. They have printed catechiſms with theſe 
proofs, and they are obliged to get them carefully 
by heart. In three Sundays they go over the 
catechiſm in this manner, and then three other 
boys take their places. : 

There is another part of their education that 
ought to be attended to by every one, who would 
form a juſt notion of the church of Scotland. 
And that is, that every man and woman ſervant, 


as well as the boys and girls, are obliged to re- 


peat, when they come home, the text, upon 


which the miniſter preached, and ſuch as begin 
to grow up, muſt, when they come home, repeat 
the points or heads upon which the miniſter 


preached, and as much more as they can re- 


member. | | 
Before the family ſit down to ſupper, the 
maſter takes his place, and aſks the queſtions in 
the catechiſm of his children and ſervants. That 
being over, every one is ordered to bring in his 
bible, when the maſter in a few words, prays for 
a bleſſing on what they are going about to per- 
form. After this they ſing a pſalm, and one of 
the young perſons reads a chapter in the bible ; 
ſometimes two or more are read, and the family 
worſhip ends by the maſter praying with his 
people, who all kneel down in a decent and re- 
verend manner. _ 0 N 
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Theſe devotions are performed every evenings 
but the catechiſm never is aſked on theſe occa- 


ſions, except on Sundays. In many parts of the 
country, family worſhip is performed in the 
mornings. as well as in the evenings; and here 
let us calmly conſider whether this does not ex- 
ceed any thing that we read of in other nations. 
There is another thing which contributes much 
towards keeping up the life and power of reli- 
gion in Scotland, and that is the conduct of the 
clergy, who being always with their people, they 
viſit them from houſe to houſe, pray with them, 
and exhort them to mind religion, to take care 
of their families, to be tender to their ſervants; 
and to hive peaceably with their neighbours. And 
all this is done in ſuch a particular manner, that 
they are almoſt adored, They never interfere 
with their people's innocent amuſement, but they 
do not join with them in ſuch things, well know- 
ing, as Mr, Pennant ſays, © The leaſt degree of 
*« levity ſinks the clerical character into con- 
> tens.” 

In their funerals in Scotland, the people, like 
thoſe in England, bury their dead either in 
churches, or in church-yards ; and it may be 
proper to obſerve, that at baptiſms and mar- 
riages they pay no fees, except a mere trifle to 


have their names regiſtered in the pariſh books. 


This indeed is the practice in all other Proteſtant 
churches, except England, where it is often ex- 
tremely difficult for the couple to get married, 
or to get their children baptized; becauſe of 
the exorbitancy of the fees, For funerals, the 
people in Scotland pay no fees, except for re- 
giſtering the name, and a ſmall matter to the 
grave-digger. | 
In their funerals, the clergy never attend, un- 
leſs invited, and then they neither read prayers, 
nor do they make a diſcourſe at the grave, as is 
done among the Diſſenters in England. The 
corple is carried in a plain decent manner to the 
grave, and interred without any other ceremony 
beſides that of the men juſt taking. off their 
hats when the body is let down into the grave. 
In moſt parts of the country, the mourners re- 
turn home to the houſe where their friend died, 
ſpend the evening in eating, drinking and ſmoak- 
ing, and this they call the Dergey, which anſwers 
to the Dirge among the antient Greeks. At ſome 
of theſe funeral ſolemnities, the lower order get 
drunk and quarrel, perhaps about the merits of 
the deceaſed, about religious ſentiments, or ſome- 
thing of politics; but this is no more than is 
common to human nature. 8 
It has been a cuſtom with them, from the moſt 
early ages, to ſit up and drink in the room where 
the deceaſed lies, fom his death to his interment; 
and although they are not ſo ridiculous as the 
Iriſh in theſe practices, yet there can be no 
doubt but both were borrowed from their Hea- 
then anceſtors. There are but few parts of Scot- 
land where the women are permitted ro, accom- 
pany the corpſe to the grave; but if it is in the 
country parts, they all come to the door when 
the corpſe is carried out, and ſtand in a mournful 
condition till the bearers have carried it out of 
ſight. They uſed formerly to wrap-them in 
clean linen, and they are not riow reſtrained from 
that practice, but they have got much into the 
Engliſh faſhion, and the greateſt number of them, 
7 C particularly 
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ury in flannel. 

When one of their gentry dies, circular letters, 
written in the following manner, are ſent to the 
relations of the deceaſed, defiring their preſence 
at n funeral, which is generally complied 
with. 


4c 81 =. | 
6 Your preſence is deſired here on Monday 
« next, to accompany the funeral of my late 
e ſpouſe, M. B. from this to the place of her in- 
© terment in the church-yard of C. and you will 
e oblige your friend and ſervant, 
C. 


Saturday, September the 11th 1779. 
To Mr. H-—y, at L. 


All the other letters differ in nothing more 
than this, except in the qualities of the per- 
ſons. 

In ſome of the market towns in Scotland, 


when a perſon dies, and is to be buried, the ſexton 


of the pariſh goes round with a hand- bell, and 
repeats the following words: 


« Dear brethren, I let you to wit that our 
c neighbour X—y lieth dead at his houſe in 
cc B. Street, and as he is to be interred to-mor- 
cc row at two o'clock in the afternoon, your com- 
ce pany is deſired at the funeral.“ 


the SECEDERS. 


Such are the particulars that relate to the 
church of Scotland. If there are faults in any 
part of its eſtabliſhment, perhaps they are as ſew 
as in any other Proteſtant church in the world: 
and to look for perfection among men, would be 
to expect what never happened in the world. It 
is certain, that errors crept into the Chriſtian 
church long before the death of the apoſtles, 
or why ſhould thoſe holy men have taken no- 
tice of them in their writings. There is not one 
of the epiſtles but what mentions ſome of theſe 
errors, and when we conſider what troubles took 
place in Scotland at the time of the reformation, 
and for many years after, it will appear almoſt a 
miracle that their church ſhould at preſent be fo 
well governed as it is. It has all thoſe means of 
grace that can be neceſſary, in order to bring 
men to a ſtate of ſalvation; and if it differs from 
other churches in ſome points of diſcipline, it is 
certain that many of theſe bear more to the pri- 
mitive form. Sir Kenelem Digby, who was ac- 
tually a Roman Catholic, uſed to tell the Lau- 
dian party, in the reign of Charles I.“ That if 
ce they wanted to form their church on the mo- 
{© del of the primitive ages, they muſt take the 
c example from Scotland.” 

Before we diſmiſs this article relating to the 
church of Scotland, we mult take notice of two 
or three ſects of people who have ſprung from 
It, and are at preſent very numerous in that 
country, 
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E have already mentioned ſome of 
W thoſe miſchiefs which took place in 
Scotland concerning the patronage 
act, but as the people of England are but little 
acquainted with them, we ſhall here lay them 
before the reader. The nobility and gentry, 
who had the right of preſentation, did not avail 
themſelves of thoſe emoluments or privileges 
ariſing from the act, till more than twenty years 
after it paſſed, The firſt who ſet them the ex- 
ample was one from whom it was leaſt expected. 
This perſon was the great John, duke of Argyle, 
a nobleman whoſe anceſtors had been for a long 
ſeries of years ſtrongly attached to the Preſbyte- 
rians, and for whoſe oppoſition tothe meaſures car- 
ried on by Charles II. two of his anceſtors were 
publickly beheaded. That duke was, in 17 32, 
Ill enough adviſed to preſent one Mr. Rannie to 
the gar of Mukart, of which he was the pa- 
tron. The preſbytery refuſed to ordain him, 
upon which an appeal was brought before the 
general aſſembly, and a ſelect body of their own 
members was ſent to perform the ordination. 
This exaſperated the people ſo much, that not 
above one family would go to the church. 
In the mean time, thoſe members of the preſ- 
bytery who had refuſed to ordain him, were called 


- 


| to a ſevere account. Four of them were ſum- 
moned before the general aſſembly, and refuſing 
to acknowledge that they had acted in a diſobe- 
dient manner, they were depoſed, and their 
churches declared vacant. The year following, 


four more of them were depoſed ; and, in gene- 
ral, the country was in a ſtate of diſcontent. 
Thoſe people who adhered to their diſcarded mi- 
niſters, formed themſelves into ſocieties, and, at 
laſt it was agreed, that they ſhould ſer up a ſepa- 
rate communion from the eſtabliſhed church. 
As they had no churches, nor meetings, they 
preached for ſome time in the fields; and as their 
characters were popular, they ſoon procured a 
vaſt number of followers, eſpecially among the 
lower ranks of the people. | 
It is certain that theſe men were not deſtitute 
of abilities, at leaſt they were uſeful preachers, 
according to the Calviniſtical ſyſtem. Some of 
their printed diſcourſes would do honour to cler- 
gymen, who had far greater opportunities of im- 
proving themſelves than ever they had; but in 
ſome things they were weak, and in others they 
were proud and bigotted. They had aſſumed a 
ſourneſs of temper inconſiſtent with the Chriſtian 
religion, and ſomething equally unfeeling with 
that of a ſtoic. They were either weak or vain 
| enough 
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enough to believe, that in conſequence of that 
popularity they had acquired among the people, 
they could bring about a revolution in the church 
and ſtate, in the ſame manner as their anceſtors 
of old had done, when they were aſſiſted by the 
nobility, whom, in their infant years, they had 
trained up in principles of rebellion. But alas ! 
the nobility had become their enemies, they 
ſaw into their duplicity, and therefore they left 
them to the whole vengeance of the civil power, 
Here was an infatuation without a legal re- 
medy, and men, who had received the benefit of 
a liberal education, were weak enough to ima- 
gine, that they could produce effects without 
being in poſſeſſion of thoſe cauſes from which 
they naturally low. They had many conſulta- 
tions with their people, and it was ſome time 
before they could form a proper plan in order to 
reduce their machinations to practice. They 
hated the Epiſcopalians, who were at that time 
very numerous in Scotland, and they equally ab- 
horred the civil power, for not doing what was 
not in its power, without acting contrary to law. 
It was an eaſy matter to inflame the paſſions of 
the people, but it was not ſo eaſy to trample 


— 


upon a mild, benevolent government. Perhaps 
an evil ſpirit poſſeſſed them ; for they went like 
madmen up and down the country, preaching to 
their thouſands and ten thouſands. 

It is well known that when the Engliſh and 
Scotch Preſbyterians agreed to oppole king 
Charles I. they profeſſed a great deal of loyalty ; 
but this loyalty was to be in conſequence of the 


| 


king's complying with all their demands, and | 


conferring upon them all thoſe emoluments 
which formerly belonged to the biſhops, and 
other dignified clergy. This induced them to 
enter into an engagement which they called the 
ſolemn league covenant, but the beſt title that 
can be given it is, a bond of rebellion. It was 


an aſlociation to overthrow the eſtabliſhed church, | 


and abridge the power of the civil magiſtrate ; 
and yet it was carried on under ſuch ſpecious 
pretences of loyalty, that we are apt to imagine 
that what has been often ſaid is true, that there 
were ſome Jeſuits among them. 

The following is an exact copy of that fa- 
mous covenant. 

We noblemen, barons, knights, citizens, 
burgeſſes, miniſters of the goſpel, and com- 
mons of all ſorts in the kingdoms of Scotland, 
England and Ireland, by the providence of God, 
living under one King, and being of one re- 
formed religion, having before our eyes the 
glory of God, and the advancement of the king- 
dom of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, the 
| honour and happineſs of the king's majeſty, and 
his poſterity, and the true public liberty, ſafety 
and peace of the kingdoms, where every ones 
private condition is included : And calling to 
mind the treacherous and bloody plots, conſpi- 
racies, attempts and practices of the enemies of 
God, againſt the true religion and profeſſors 
thereof in places, eſpecially in theſe three king- 
doms, ever ſince the reformation of religion, 
and how much their rage, power and preſump- 
tion are of late, and at this time increaſed and 
exerciſed, whereof the deplorable eſtate of the 
church and kingdom of Ireland, the diſtreſſed 


| 


eſtate of the church and kingdom of England, 
and the dangerous eſtate of the church and king- 
dom of Scotland, are preſent and public teſti- 
monies. We have wow at laſt, after other means 
of ſupplication, remonſtrances, proteſtations and 
ſufferings, for the preſervation of ourſelves, and 
our religion, from utter ruin and deſtruction, ac- 


cording to the commendable practice of theſe 


kingdoms in former times, and the example of 
God's people in other nations, after mature de- 
liberation, reſolved and determined to enter into 
a mutual and ſolemn league and covenant : 
Wherein we all ſubſcribe, and each one of us 
for himſelf, with our hands lifted up to the moſt 
high God, do ſwear : 

1. That we ſhall ſincerely, really and con- 
ſtantly, through the grace of God, endeavour 
in our ſeveral places and callings, the preſerva- 
tion of the reformed religion in the . church of 
Scotland, in doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, and 
government, againſt our common enemies. The 
reformation of religion in the kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Ireland, in doctrine, worſhip, diſci- 
pline and government, according to the word of 
God, and the example of the beſt reformed 
churches; and ſhall endeavour to bring the 
churches of God in the three kingdoms, to the 
neareſt conjunction and uniformity of religion, 
confeſſion of faith, form of church government, 
directory for worſhip and catechizing, that we 
and our poſterity after us, may, as brethren, live 
in faith and love, that the Lord may delight to 
dwell in the midſt of us. 

2. That we ſhall in like manner, without re- 
ſpect of perſons, endeavour the extirpation of 
Popery, prelacy (that is, church-government, 
by archbiſhops, biſhops, their chancellors, and 
commiſſaries, deans, deans and chapters, arch- 
deacons, and all other eccleſiaſtical officers de- 
pending on that hierarchy) ſuperſtition, hereſy, 
ichiſm, prophaneneſs, and whatſoever ſhall be 


found to be contrary to ſound doctrine and the 


power of godlineſs, leſt we partake in other 
mens fins, and thereby be in danger to receive 
of their plagues: And that the Lord may be 
one and his name one in the three kingdoms. 


3. We ſhall with the ſame ſincerity, reality 


and conſtancy in our ſeveral vocations, endea- 


vour with our eſtates and lives, mutually to 
preſerve the rights and privileges of the parlia- 


ment, and the liberties of the kingdoms, and to 
preſerve and defend his majeſty's perſon and 
authority, in the preſervation and defence of the 
true religion and liberties of the kingdoms : 
That the world may bear witneſs with our con- 
ſciences of our loyalty, and that we have no 
thoughts or intentions to diminiſh his majeſty's 


juſt power and greatneſs. 


4. We ſhall alſo with a faithfulneſs endeavour 
the diſcovery of all ſuch as have been or ſhall be 
incendiaries, malignants or evil inſtruments by 
hindering the reformation of religion, dividing 
the king from his people, or one of the king- 
doms from another, or making any faction or 
parties amongſt the people, contrary to this 
league and covenant, that they may be brought 
to public trial, and receive condign 8 
as the degree of their offences ſhall require or 
deſerve, or the ſupreme judicatories of both 

kingdoms 
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kingdoms reſpeCtively, or others having power 
from them for that effect, ſhall judge conve- 
nient. | 

5. And» whereas the happineſs of a bleſſed 
peace between theſe kingdoms, denied in former 
times to our progenitors, is, by the good provi- 


dence of God, granted unto us, and has been- 


lately concluded, and ſettled by both parliaments, 
we ſhall each one of us, according to our place 
and intereſt, endeavour that they may remain 
conjoyned in a firm peace and union to all poſte- 
rity, and that juſtice may be done upon the wil- 
ful oppoſers thereof in manner expreſſed in the 
precedent article. 

6. We ſhall alſo, according to our place and cal- 
lings in this common cauſe of religion, liberty 
and peace of the kingdoms, aſſiſt and defend all 
thoſe that enter into this league and covenant, in 
the maintaining and purſuing thereof, and ſhall 
not ſuffer ourſelves directly or indirectly by what- 
ſoever combination, perſuaſion or terror, to be 
divided and withdrawn from this bleſſed union 
and conjunction, whether to make defeCtion to 
the contrary part, or to give ourſelves up to a 
deteſtable indifferency, or neutrality in this 
cauſe, which ſo much concerneth the glory of 
God, the good of the kingdoms, and honour of 
the king, but that all the days of our lives zea- 
louſly and conſtantly continue therein, againſt 
all oppoſition, and promote the ſame according 
to our power againſt all lets and impediments 
whatſoever; and that what we are not able our- 
ſelves to ſuppreſs or overcome, we ſhall reveal and 
make known, that it may be timely prevented 
or removed: All which we ſhall do as in the fight 
of God. 

And becauſe theſe kingdoms are guilty of 
many ſins, and provocations againſt God and his 
ſon Jeſus Chriſt, as is too manifeſt by our pre- 
ſent diſtreſſes and dangers, the fruits thereof; 
We profeſs and declare before God and the 
world, our unfeigned deſire to be humbled 
for our own fins, and for the ſins of theſe king- 
doms, eſpecially that we have not, as we ought, 
valued the ineſtimable benefit of the goſpel, 
that we have not laboured for the purity and 
power thereof, and that we have not endeavour- 
ed to receive Chriſt in our hearts, nor to walk 
worthy of him in our lives, which are the cauſes 
of other ſins and tranſgreſſions ſo much abound- 
ing amongſt us, and our true and unfeigned pur- 
poſe, deſire and endeavour for ourſelves, and all 
others under our power and charge, both in pub- 
lic and in private, in all duties we owe to God 
and man, to amend our lives, and each one to 
go before another in the example of a real refor- 
mation; that the Lord may turn away his wrath 
and heavy indignation, and eſtabliſh theſe 
churches and kingdoms in truth and peace; and 
this covenant we make in the preſence of al- 
mighty God, the ſearcher of all hearts, with a 
true intention to perform the ſame, as we ſhall 
anſwer at that great day, when the ſecrets of all 
hearts ſhall be diſcloſed ; moſt humbly beſeech- 
ing the Lord, to ſtrengthen us by his holy ſpirit 
for this end, and to bleſs our deſires and pro- 
ceedings with ſuch ſucceſs, as may be deliver- 
ance and ſafety to his people, and encouragement 
to other Chriſtian churches groaning under or in 
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danger of the yoke of Antichriſtian tyranny, to 
join in the ſame, or like aſſociation and covenant 
to the glory of God, the enlargement of the 
kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt, and the peace and 
tranquillity of Chriſtian kingdoms and common 
wealths. 

It is well known that under that mild govern- 
ment which has taken place ſince the revolution, 
no body of men whatever could have publickly 
ſworn this bond or covenant, without either ſub- 
jecting themſelves to all the penalties inflicted 
by the riot act, or even to high treaſon. There 
miniſters were popular, but they were, at the 
ſame time, crafty. They knew how to accom- 
modate their ſelf-intereſt to the enthuſiaſtic 
madneſs of the people's paſſions; and, at the 
ſame time, they had the art to ſcreen themſelves 
from the ſword of the civil magiſtrate. Every 
pretender to high and elevated attainments in 
religion, is an artful politician ; and it frequently 
happens that very inſignificant creatures, who 
have acquired an aſcendancy over the conſciences 
of the people, can plan out ſchemes that would 
do honour to the genius of a Machiavel. 

Thus we find that when theſe diſcarded mini- 
ſters could not, without making a ſolemn proceſ- 
ſion to the place of execution, ſwear to obſerve 
the ſolemn Jeague and covenant, they contrived 
(to uſe the words of Sandiman) to make an image 
like it. The ſame artful writer ſays, that it is 
as much like the original, as a child ever was like 
his father. This new covenant is a ſort of bond 
of union among them, that they will do every 
thing to ſupport the church of Scotland, and, 
as far as lies in their power, endeavour to bring 
about a reformation. It is certain, that had it 
been drawn up in the moſt learned ſchool of the 
Jeſuits, it could not have been more ambiguouſly 
expreſſed. Thouſands of meanings might be 
put upon the words, and people of any denomi- 
nation might {ſwallow it without choaking them- 
ſelves, as they did, when they took the teſt in 
that country. 

This covenant being thus framed, it was con- 
ſidered as meritorious to ſubſcribe ir, as if they 
had depended for ſalvation upon it. By this 
time, the weak deluded people had built meet- 
ings with thatched roofs for the artful preachers, 
who demanded from each of them a ſmall ſum 
of money for the benefit of their miniſtry, 

The next thing to be done, was to renew the 
covenant, as they call it; and for this purpoſe 
many thouſands of mad-brained people aſſembled 
at moſt of their meetings, where there were ge- 
nerally above a dozen of miniſters ; for by this 
time, their numbers were encreaſed by ſome 
young probationers having joined them, who 
could not get places in the eſtabliſhed church. 
The popularity of their diſcourſes had a vaſt 
effect on vulgar minds, and they reigned tri- 
umphant over the conſciences of the people. 

It is impoſſible to conceive how theſe people 
ſpread themſelves over many parts of Scotland, 
within a few years. Wherever there was an im- 
proper miniſter among thoſe of the eſtabliſh- 
ment, one of their preachers received an invita- 
tion, and a new meeting was built for him. As 
only a few of the regular probationers choſe 


| to join them, ſo they ſet up an academy to teach 


a few 


neee 


a few of their ſons; and it may juſtly be ſaid, 
that they knew juſt as much of learning as to 
deſpiſe it. They were utterly unacquainted with 
hiſtory, or any of that ſort of knowledge which 
enlarges the human mind, and makes man an or- 
nament to ſociety. They were actually taught 
to deſpiſe ſuch learning, and perhaps had one of 
them been ſeen reading the beſt poem in the world, 
he would either have been excommunicated, or 
have ſtood, as Allen Ramſey ſays, 


« With a hot face before the holy band.” 


The meaning is, he would have been obliged to 
mount the black ſtool of repentance. As for reading 
of plays or novels, tho” ever fo innocent, it would 
have been as bad as holding a correſpondence 
with the devil. They were not permitted to read 
a book written by a church of England divine; 
and as for biſhops, their names were never men- 
tioned but with contempt, and as men who were 
at war with Chriſt Jeſus. But if they had not 
learning, they had zeal, and a large ſhare of aſ- 
ſurance. For any of them to ſmile was reckoned 
indecent, but to laugh was abominable. The 
more gloomy countenances they put on, the 
more they were eiteemed, and they ſung their 
ſermons in a long drawling ſtrain. 

Such were the firſt preachers whom the Seceders 
brought up, and we can aſſure the reader, that the 
picture here drawn is far from being too highly 
coloured. They began their miniſtry by inſpir- 
ing the people with a violent hatred to the mi- 
niſters of the eſtabliſhed church, ſo that in many 
parts, when the miniſters went round to viſit their 
pariſhes, theſe people, who had joined the new 
religion, ſhut their doors upon them. None of 
them would employ ſervants who went to the 

ariſh church, if they could procure any other ; 
bas when they were forced to employ ſome, they 
made their lives miſerable by diſputing concern- 
ing religion. | 

The next thing to be done, was to prepare the 
people for ſwearing the covenant, and this was 
laborious work for the miniſters indeed, Their 
houſes could not contain the vaſt numbers of 
people that came to them to be examined con- 
cerning their knowledge of this ſon of the ſo- 
lemn league, ſo that they were obliged to take 
them into the meetings. There they explained to 
them the nature of the oath they were to take, 
and they pointed out the neceſſity they had been 
under to make a new covenant, as it would have 
been dangerous in them to ſwear the firſt till a 
more favourable opportunity, ſo that it was only 
a temporary covenant. The whole of the can- 
didates having been examined, ſuch as the miniſ- 
ter and his elders approved of received tickets, 
as a certificate of their qualifications, and theſe 
they were to give back when they came to ſwear 
the covenant. 


The day for this ceremony being fixed, ten or- 


a dozen of their miniſters repaired to the place, 
where there were two tents erected in the fields, 
beſides the ſervice in the congregation within the 
meeting. After ſermon was over in the meeting, 
there was a vaſt deal of formalities, all thoſe who 
had not tickets were commanded to ſeparate, and 
hear ſermons at the tents. Theſe ſermons con- 
ſiſted of indecent and violent invectives againſt 
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the SECEDERS. 
the eſtabliſhed church, and forced allegorical 
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conſtructions of ſuch paſſages in the Old Teſta- 


ment as related to the temporal ſtate of the 
Jews, which had no more to do with their new- 
made covenant, than the Alcoran of the Turks, 
or the man in the moon. 

In the mean time, the names of all the candi- 
dates for ſwearing were called over, and they 
were commanded to hold up their right-hands, 
which they did after they had delivered their 
tickets, It happened very unfortunately, for 
ſome of thoſe who had been rejected thruſt them- 
ſelves in among the ticket-men and women, ſo 
eager were they to {wear to the ſon of the ſo- 
lemn league. Theſe were thruſt out, which 
frequently created much confuſion, and kept 
the ceremony back a conſiderable time. How- 
ever, as there were a couple of ſermons going 


forward in the tents, they had no more to do 


than to repair thither. | 

All the malignants, which is a moſt dreadful 
word amongſt them, being driven out of the 
meeting, the miniſter held a ſcroll in his hand, 
and read the covenant to them, which being 
done, he aſked the people, who were ſtill hold- 
ing up their hands, whether they would ſubſcribe 
it, which they all eagerly did, and afterwards 
there was a ſermon of two or three hours in 
length, a prayer of about an hour long, and one 
of the pſalms, that contains the word covenant, 
was ſung. The ſubſcribed roll was kept in the 
meeting, and if by any miſchievous accident a 
ſubſcriber went to the pariſh church, got a girl 
with child, was found at a dancing bout, or in 
an alehouſe, his name was firſt erazed out, and 
then he was excommunicated. Thoſe who re- 
tained their attachment to the covenant, were 
perhaps as fully perſuaded of their own ſalvation, 
as a Romiſh devotee is when he comes from the 
confeſſor's chair. 

No perſon was to have his child baptized, nor 
be admitted to the communion, till he had firſt 
{worn and ſubſcribed the covenant. It was the 
teſt of their faith as well as their obedience ; and 
it was the firſt queſtion aſked when theſe people 
met together, Have you taken the covenant ?” 
The rebellion broke out ſoon after, and it muſt 
be acknowledged, that thele people gave many 
ſtriking inſtances of their loyalty. Whatever 
might have been their madneſs in other things, 
they were no ſtrangers to that ſort of conduct 
which would entitle them to the favour of go- 
vernment. They knew what their anceſtors had 
ſuffered from the Stuarts, and they had no reaſon 
to expect any mercy had a popiſh prince been 
placed on the throne of Britain. This made 
them exert themſelves to the utmoſt, to keep 
their people in a ſtate of loyalty. Nay, many 
of them took up arms; and when the city of 
Glaſgow raiſed a regiment of ſeven hundred 
men, one half of theſe were Seceders, who be- 
haved gallantly at the battle of Falkirk, and 
would certainly have defeated the rebels, had 
not the dragoons ran away in a cowardly man- 
ner. 

Such was the condition of theſe 
the rebellion was ſuppreſſed, an 
quarrelled among themſelves, 
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One Campbell, a fiery hot- headed man, pre- 
tended, that no members who were burgeſſes, or 
freemen of corporations, ſhould be admitted to 
take the covenant; becauſe, when theſe bur- 
geſſes take up their freedoms, they ſwear to main- 
tain the religion as by law eſtabliſhed. On the 
other hand, although their cunning prevented 
them from ſwearing to extirpate the eſtabliſhed 
religion, yet they knew it meant ſo as ſoon as a 
favourable opportunity offered. There was cer- 
tainly ſome ſenſe and reaſon too in what this 
man ſaid, and it appears that he had too much 
honeſty to approve of a mental reſervation. 

In conſequence of this, a diviſion took place 
among them, and the numbers on each ſide were 
nearly equal. Young men who had ſerved their 
apprenticeſhips in corporations, were loth to be 
deprived of their freedoms, nor did they know 
where to ſeek for a living. In moſt of the 
towns in Scotland, when a young woman marries 
a non-freeman, ſhe can convey the freedom to 
her huſband, if her father was free. This, to 
ſome young women, was as good as a marriage 
portion; but here was an attempt to ſet the whole 
aſide. Both parties thought themſelves under a 
neceſſity of ſwearing, but they differed about 
the mode. The tempers of the miniſters were 
too fiery to be reconciled, and an antipathy 
againſt each other took place, equal to that be- 
tween cats and mice. They conſequently divided 
themſelves into two parties, the one called Burgh- 
ers, and the other Anti-burghers ; both of which 
we ſhall here conſider in their proper places. 
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Of the BURGH ERS. 

Thoſe who were called Burghers, were the 
moſt moderate, but not the moſt numerous. 
They were, however, very ſubtle; and the diſ- 
tinction they made concerning the nature of the 
two oaths, would have done honour to the ſchool 
of Loyola, _ 

They aſſerted, that to ſwear to ſupport the 
religion as by law eſtabliſhed, was to ſupport the 
Preſbyterian religion as it had been eſtabliſhed 
by the parliament of Scotland in the year 1640, 
after the famous Glaſgow aſſembly 1638, and to 
adhere to the ſolemn league covenant ; but as 
at the revolution the ſolemn league had not 
been recognized or acknowledged, and as the 
patronage act had ſet aſide one of the articles 
of the union, conſequently the then eſtabliſhed 
religion was not according to law ; fo that when 
burgeſſes took the oaths in their corporations to 
maintain the eſtabliſhed church, how could they 
mean the then church of Scotland, which was 
not legally eſtabliſhed, but only that which was 
overthrown at the reſtoration. 

The ſenſe was neither more nor leſs than this; 
they might ſwear one thing and mean another. 
Now it 1s well known, that all oaths ſhould be 
expreſſed in words free from ambiguity, or a 
double meaning. The oath that the perſons took 
who were made free in corporations, was clear. 
They were to maintain the religion as by law 
eſtabliſhed. In the ſame manner that the burgher- 
miniſters taught their people to take this oath,” a 
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papiſt might take it in England. Every Roman 
Catholic in this country believes, that his reli— 
gion was eſtabliſhed by law, becauſe it was once 
ſo ; and the Papiſts have here the advantage over 
the Preſbyterians, who are called Burghers. For 
the Popiſh religion was actually eſtabliſhed by 
the conſent of parliament, long before the Nor- 
man conqueſt ; whereas, if we include the ſo— 
lemn league and covenant, with the abolition of 
the rights of patrons to preſent to eccleſiaſti- 
cal benefices, we ſhall find that the Preſbyterian 
religion, in the manner contended for by the 
Seceders, was not eſtabliſhed in Scotland till 
1649, when there was no king, but only a junto 
of both houſes of parliament. 

However, the Burghers continued to admit 
thoſe to ſwear the covenant who had taken the 
corporation oaths ; and ſtill put'their uwn jeſui- 
tical meaning upon it. They were followed by 
ſuch of the members of corporations, as made 
choice of them for preachers; and theſe were 
followed, or imitated, by many who knew no- 
thing of the nature of an oath. The Burghers 
were moſt numerous in the towns, the Anti- 
burghers in the country. But a vaſt revolution 
has taken place in the notions of the Burghers. 

As the others carried things into the wildeſt 
extremes, ſo the Burghers inclinded towards 
moderation, They became gradually more and 
more ſo, and they receded from the mode of 


impoling their covenant, except to thoſe who. i 


denied to {wear it, which is now done in private. 
They think there is no fin in hearing a miniſter. 
of the eſtabliſhed church of Scotland preach, 
ſo as there 1s no errors in his doctrine; by which 
is meant, he is a ſound Calviniſt; nay (and 
wonderful it is to relate) they will actually go and 
hear a Methodiſt preach without being cenſured. 

This will appear the more ſurprizing, when it 
1s conſidered that the late Mr. Whitefield want- 
ed to cultivate a friendſhip with the Seceders 
before they ſplit into parties, but they would 
have nothing to do with him, unleſs he would 
acknowledge himſelf to be a guilty ſinner, for 
having been ordained by an anti-chriſtian biſhop, 
namely, Dr. Benſon, biſhop of Glouceſter, and 
for preaching in the pariſh churches of Scotland. 
At preſent, the numbers of the Burghers are 
daily dwindling away, and probably they will 
die with the preſent generation. Heats in reli- 
gion are like fevers in the human body, and the 
patient 1s ſoon killed or cured. | 
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Of the ANTI-BURGH ERS. 

We have already obſerved, that the Burghers 
were more moderate than the Anti- burghers, and 
we ſhall now lay before the reader the difference 
of ſpirit that took place between them. 

The firſt thing done by the Anti-burghers was, 
to excommunicate the Burghers, which they did 
in as ſolemn a manner as they had formerly 
ſworn the covenant. One Mr. Ralph Erſkine, 
a very popular preacher, who was one of the 
ſecond four depoſed by the general aſſembly, 
took 7+ with the Burghers, and the greateſt 


his congregation adhered to him. This 
man 
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man had two ſons, both miniſters among the 
Seceders, and they had taken the ſame fide with 
the Anti-burghers. Like their father, they were 
both popular, and probably, notwithſtanding 
their different ſentiments, yet they had a pater- 
nal regard for him. But be thar as it will, their 
brethren, the Anti-burgher miniſters, reſolved to 
make the ſame trial as the inquiſitors do when 
they ſend the neareſt relations to apprehend the 
accuſed perſon, and tells him that he muſt con- 
quer nature by grace, 

Theſe two young men were pitched upon to 
excommunicate their own father. If there was 
a neceſſity for excommunication taking place, it 
would have been more decent to have come 
from the mouth of a ſtranger than a ſon; but 
wherever the externals of religion are contended 
for without the internals, cruelty takes place 
in the heart. The young miniſters were obliged 
to comply, and ſeemed chearful when they did 
ſo. The form of theſe excommunications is as 
follows : 

A day is appointed for a faſt, and a tent 

erected in the fields, where ſeveral inflammatory 
ſermons are preached to crouds of poor work- 
ing people, who have left their employments to 
be witneſs of the ſolemn ſcene. The caſe of 
theſe people leaving their lawful employments, 
and ſome of them travelling twenty or thirty 
miles to hear inflammatory diſcourſes, which, ſo 
far from being conſiſtent with the goſpel, are 
ſufficient to take their minds away from it, leads 
us to mention the following anecdote by way of 
digreſſion. 
In the memorials of Mr. John Livingſton, a 
famous miniſter in Scotland, during the laſt cen- 
tury, there is a ſingular relation concerning one 
Euphan M<Cullan, in the pariſh of Kinneucher, 
in Fifeſhire. It was thus: 

c Euphan Mc<Cullan in the pariſh of Kin- 
neucher, a poor woman, but rich in faith. I 
have heard the lady Culroſs tell the following 
things of her. That ſhe ſeldom ever prayed 
but what ſhe got a poſitive anſwer. That ſhe 
one time deſired her to pray for her in regard of 
the temporal ſtate of her family, and when ſhe 
enquired what anſwer ſhe had got, Euphan ſaid 
the anſwer was, He that provides not for his 
© own houſe, has denied the faith.” Whereat 
the lady ſaid, © Now you have killed me, for 
© I go to preachings and communions here and 
there, neglecting the care of my family. Eu- 
phan replied, «© Madam, if you are guilty in 
that ſort, you have reaſon to be humbled for it; 
but it was not ſaid in that ſenſe to me, for the 
Lord ſaid, ©© He that provides not for his own, 
« js worſe than an infidel. Will not I provide 
for her and her houſe, ſeeing ſhe is mine?“ 

This paſſage affords matter of very ſerious re- 
flection. The irreverent familiarity in the ad- 
dreſs to the deity, the great God of heaven and 
earth, is indeed horrible. What is there here 
but the dregs of Popiſh credulity? How can 
Proteſtants object to the viſions of St. Clara, St. 
Bridget and St. Terreſſa, and yet juſtify the vi- 
ſions of Euphan M*<Cullan. See Lord Hailes's 
Remarks, page 255. 

But to return to the ſubject: 

After ſermon there is a long prayer, and then 
the preacher, who is to repeat the excommuni- 
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cation, goes up into the pulpit, and for the moſt 
part orders the hundred and ninth pſalm to be 
ſung, in which ſo many dreadful curſes are im- 
precated on the enemies of God. Where they 
find the enemies of God mentioned, they ap- 
ply it to the enemies of the church under the 
goſpel; whereas it relates only to thoſe Heathen 
nations who fought againſt the Jews. 

The pſalm being ended, the miniſter prays for 
a bleſſing upon the curſe he is going to pro- 
nounce, and then all the people ſtanding up, 
he reads the crime the offender is guilty of, and 
then ſays, © For theſe and for all other acts of 
c diſobedience to the church, I being a miniſter 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and having power and autho- 
rity from him, do, in his name and by his au- 
thority, excommunicate and caft out of the 
true church of God, A. B. and deliver him 
up to ſatan to be tormented in the fleſh, that 
his ſoul may be ſaved in the day of the Lord.” 
He concludes, by praying that God would ratify, 
ſeal, and confirm the ſentence he has pro- 
nounced. | 

Theſe are pretty words, perhaps the reader may 
ſay, to be pronounced by a ſon againſt his father, 
But the moſt remarkable thing in the words 
is, that ſatan, the grand adverſary of mankind, 
1s here made a miniſter of the goſpel ; he has the 
excommunicated perſon put under his tuition, 
and ” tormenting his fleſh he is to bring him to 
a ſenſe of the dreadful ſin of differing with ano- 
ther in opinion. 

It was imagined the Burghers would have re- 
turned the compliment and excommunicated in 
their turn, but they did not, only that on the ex- 
communication days they preached in their own 
churches againſt the Anti-burghers. Some may 
imagine they did this to keep their people toge- 
ther, but whatever might be in that, there was no 
manner of neceſſity for it; becauſe at that time 
they were ſo much exaſperated againſt each other, 
that they would have continued without ſermons 
a whole year, rather than go into each other's 
meetings. However, at preſent, the Burghers are 
as great Latitudinarians as the Methodiſts are in 
England. 

On the other hand, the Anti-burghers ſtill con- 
tinue to take the covenant, and, like the Roman 
Catholics, to hate all thoſe who differ from them 


cc 


in opinion. They are as ſevere in their diſcipline 


as ever, and not long ſince, a poor taylor, who wag 
clerk to one of their meetings, was ſilenced from 
ſinging a ſingle ſtave, merely becauſe he went 
one working day into another meeting. 

Sometime ago, a report was made to one of 
their miniſters in Scotland, who is at preſent the 
chief leader of the party, that two young men 
of his congregation had been admitted into 
the ſociety of free-maſons. 

The miniſter, imagining he had now an op- 
portunity of diſcloſing to the public all the 2 
crets of free- maſonry, which frighten ſo many 
people, ſent for the young men to his houſe. 
When they came, they were threatened, under 
the penalty of church cenſures, that they would 
reveal to him the ſecrets of free-maſonry. Their 
anſwer was, they could not do it, but if he pleaſed 
they would make him a maſon and then he would 
know all: 

Not ſo enraged were the Scribes and Phariſees, 

when 
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when Jeſus made them condemn themſelves by 
their own words, nor ſo enraged was the con- 
ſul when Polycarp ſet all his torments at de- 
fiance, as the Anti-burgher miniſter was when 
the young men gave him ſuch an anſwer. He 
raged like a madman, and told them they ſhould 
be excommunicated. He was as good as his word; 
bur the young men appealed to their ſynod, 
which is the higheſt court the Seceders have. 
This made things worſe, for it occaſioned the ex- 
communication of all the free-maſons in Scot- 
land that belonged to them; and all theſe turn- 
ing to the Burghers, who readily admitted them, 
became a valuable acquiſition to the latter. Ma- 
ny other inſtances of their ſuperſtition might be 
mentioned, but we ſhall only relate the follow- 
ing: 

[t was the cuſtom formerly in Scotland, and 1s 
ſo ſtill in many parts, for the women to fan the 
chaff from the corn before it 1s ground into 
meal. This was tedious, but it was an antient 
cuſtom. An ingenious artiſt made a machine 
that ſtood in the inſide of the mill, having flat 
thin boards to go round by means of a con- 
nection with the wheel. 

A miller near Edinburgh had one of them 
made, and this man being a Seceder, the ſame 
miniſter who had the diſpute with the ffee- ma- 
' ſons, happening to call at the miller's, he looked 
at the machine. It diſpleaſed him much, and he 
told the miller to take it down, for thoſe who 
were ſo new fangled as to ſet up ſuch machines, 
would in time follow the wolfe in ſheep's cloath- 
ing, meaning Mr. Whitefield. The miller ſtood 
amazed to think what connection his fanners 
could have with religion, and refuſed to pull them 
down. Upon that he was excommunicated and 
went ſoberly to the Burghers. They have but one 
meeting in London, and ſo wedded are they to 
their antient opinions and practices, that altho' 
they have no more occaſion for it than a cart has 
for the third wheel, yet once every year they muſt 
have a miniſter ſent up to them from Scotland to 
aſſiſt their own paſtor in adminiſtering the ſa- 
crament. As none of them in Scotland will be 
married by the eſtabliſhed clergy, the ceremony 
is performed by their own miniſters, ſo it is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed that when the miniſter comes up 
from Scotland, he marries ſuch as deſire it pri- 
vately. It would not be prudent in their own 
miniſter, becauſe he might bring himſelf into 
trouble, but as the other is to ſet off for Scot- 
land, ſo he is out of all manner of danger. 
However, they do not conſider that theſe mar- 
riages are illegal, for diſputes might ariſe if a law 
ſuit was depending between one of them, con- 
cerning a will made in favour of one of their 
children, and the oppoſite party, who had been 
born in legal wedlock. 

Suppoling the judges ſhould order both par- 
ties to produce a certificate of the marriage, 
where would the Anti-burghers be found. 
The man would then reflect on the injury he 
had done to the child, and the child himſelf 
would have cauſe to remember it ever after. 
Some of them go down to Scotland and get 
married, but thoſe are few in number ; for the 

reateſt number of them are working men, and 
few of them can bear the expence, On the 


theſe things, that they are married in the 
churches. | 

No people in the world have a ſtronger hatred 
to the Methodiſts than -the Anti-burghers. The 
miniſter had a ſcuffle with the Miller, and 


| other hand, the Burghers are ſo regardleſs about 
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afterwards wrote a book, wherein he endea- 
voured to prove, firſt, that Mr. Whiteficld's 
doctrine was diabolical. Secondly, that it was 
a horrid fin for any one to hear him preach. 
Thirdly, that the juſtice of God would overtake 
him. In this work is the following remarkable 
paſſage : 

« As for the gentleman himſelf, while he is 
under a ruinous deluſion, and thereby led out 
into the horrid path we have been deſcribing, 
which, beſides all its other dreadful tendancies, 
is calculated for gathering upon him his own 
blood and the blood of multitudes; thus his 
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condition loudly requires the pity of all who 
know him. And I know no way wherein 
to ſhew it, than by avoiding his company, 
that he may be made aſhamed of his conduct. 
In this manner 1t 1s that we are called to the 
exerciſe of love to his perſon, and a deſire for 
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his recovery.” 


Account of the Preſbytery of Relief. 


The third and laſt fort of Preſbyteries, who 
aroſe in Scotland in conſequence of the patro- 
nage act, have called themſelves the Preſbytery 
of relief. 

To underſtand this term rightly, it is neceſ- 
ſary to obſerve, that the people in Scotland 
have, ever ſince the reformation, loved thoſe doc- 
trines which point out ſalvation as only to be 
obtained through the imputation of Chriſt's 
righteouſneſs. Now it has unfortunately happen- 
ed, that many of the young preachers preſented 
by the patrons, were of different ſentiments ; 
and ſome of them went ſo far, as to point out to 
their hearers all thoſe doctrines as true, which 
commonly go under the name of Arminianiſm. 
This was too good a name for them to aſſume, 
for Arminianiſm never denied the imputation of 
Chriſt's righteouſneſs, only that it allowed there 
was a. freedom in the human will. Whereas, their 
young preachers in Scotland, often preached 
whole ſermons without mentioning the name of 
Chriſt as a mediator. This was ſhocking to thoſe 
people who had been brought up in the princi- 
ples of their own confeſſion of faith and cate- 
chiſms ; but they did not chuſe to join the Sece- 
ders. 

It was ſaid, that a club of young divines met 
at a houſe in Edinburgh, to ridicule the doctrines 
of Calvin ; and certain it is, that one of them, 
who was no more than a probationer, and a 
ſchoolmaſter, had his licence taken from him, 
for publiſhing a pamphlet on that ſubject. In 
anſwer to this pamphlet, one Dr. Weatherſpoon, 
miniſter at Paiſley, about fix miles from Glaſgow, 
publiſhed an eſſay, entitled * The Eccleſiaſtical 
Characteriſtics.” In this treatiſe he endeavoured 
to prove, that moſt of the clergy of Scotland 


| taught nothing but downright Heatheniſm, or, 
as 


as they call it, morality. For this he was called 
before the ſynod of Glaſgow; but having 
no proof of his being the author, the caſe was 
diſmiſſed. As Weatherſpoon was continually 
quarelling with his people, and as they had in- 
ſtituted a law-ſuit againſt him for defamation, 
he went over to America, where he was made 
preſident of the college of New Jerſey, and is 
at preſent one of the members of the congreſs. 

owever, he did not leave Scotland till he 
had laid a plan for a ſchiſm in that church. He 
collected together as many of the popular clergy 
who had poor livings as he could, and told 
them, that if they would leave their churches 
without joining the Seceders, they would find a 
powerful aſſiſtance from many of the people. 
They would build them meetings and their livings 
would be doubled. 

Accordingly, many left their churches and had 
ſome meetings built for them. It was ſome 
time before they could fix upon what name they 
ſhould aſſume, and therefore, as they were to 
give relief to thoſe people who were plagued by 
the moral preachers, they took upon themſelves 
the name of the Preſbytery of Relief. 

This circumſtance did not take place till with- 


in theſe twenty years, but the miniſters did not 


find their account in it. Their moderation was 
equal to that of the eſtabliſhed church and to the 
Burghers, which did not ſuit the tempers of the 
people. There were ſome other circumſtances 
much againſt them, one of which was, that moſt 
of their meetings were built in populous towns, 
where none of the moral preachers had been ſer- 
tled. The people found nothing new, and there- 
fore many of them returned home to their own 
churches. Another circumſtance was, that one 
of them deſerted his flock, and ſettled at the 
head of a populous congregation in London, 
becauſe the ſalary was four times as much as 
they could allow him. 

It is certain, the clergy cannot live without 
money any more than other men, but they ought 
to examine from what motives they leave a poor 
for a rich congregation. It is a maxim among 
the laity, that a clergyman never leaves a rich 
benefice to go to a ſmaller one, and undoubtedly 
it is in general true, as it is with all other pro- 
feſſions, and yet we have known inſtances to the 
contrary, both among the clergy and laity. How- 
ever, when a body of poor people are indul- 
gent to their paſtor, he ought not to leave 
them. 

But with reſpect to theſe people, or rather to 
their clergy, they are but few in number, and 
they hold a ſynod once every year. Their form 
of diſcipline is weak, and they are only follow- 
ed for their popularity. Like the Seceders, they 
viſit their people from houſe to houſe, and do all 
they can to keep them in their intereſt, They 
are induſtrious in the diſcharge of their paſtoral 
office, but they no have academies, like the Sece- 
ders who are more numerous, for the education of 
young men for the miniſtry. As their reaſor.s 
for ſeparating from the church of Scotland were 
the moſt trifling that could be imagined, fo they 


have not many friends among the better ſort of 


people; and as they do not deal much in invec- 
tive or abuſe, they are conſidered as luke-warm 
by the yulgar. 
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Many of them have left their firſt principles, 
and are daily returning back to the eſta- 
bliſhed church. Some of their preachers have 
made attempts to join the eſtabliſhed church 
again, and obtain livings, but an everlaſting 
door is ſhut againſt them. In a word, they will 
only exiſt a few years longer, for few men are 
ſooner bankrupts than thoſe who carry on the 
wholeſale trade in religion. When the motives 
that at firſt induced a man to change his religion 
are once found to be inſincere, he is deſpiſed by 
all parties, and, in general, converts are but little 
eſteemed. Upon the whole, we ſhall conclude 
this article by obſerving, that all theſe parties 
which have ſprung from the eſtabliſhed church 
of Scotland, ſwear the ſame articles of religion, 
teach their children the ſame catechiſm, and 
obſerve the ſame form of worſhip, ſo that there 
is no difference but in the covenant. 


Account of the Cameronians, or Mountaineers, 


This ſect of religious people did not take 
their riſe from any of the cauſes already 
mentioned. They exiſted long before the revo- 
lution. One Mr. Cameron, a Preſbyterian mi- 
niſter, Raving made his eſcape from the battle 
of Bothwell-bridge, 1679, fled towards the 
ſouth, and being followed by about three hun- 
dred men of his own ſentiments, they once more 
renewed the covenant, and began their march, 
having firſt read a proclamation, ſetting forth 
that the king had no right to the throne, becauſe 
he had taken the covenant, and afterwards or- 
dered it to be burnt by the hands of the common 
executioner; that they were determined to 
turn out the biſhops, and have them puniſhed, 
as the Amalakites were of old by the divine 
command ; that they were to reſtore the king- 
dom of Chriſt in Scotland, and once more to 
revive it to its antient glory. They meant, that 
they would overthrow the government both in 
church and ſtate, and put all thoſe to death 
who differed from them in religious ſenti- 
ments, 

Theſe mad brained people, who had been 
driven by oppreſſion to deſperation, vainly ima- 
gined, that they would be joined by the country 
people as they went eaſtward ; but alas! inſtead 
of meeting with new reinforcements, Sir John 
Graham, afterwards lord Dundee, came up with 
them at a place called Aird's-Moſs, where they 
were mad enough to attempt oppoſing the 
king's forces. They ſhot two or three of the 
dragoons, who had not ſo much as fired upon 
them, and then Sir John ordered his men to at- 
tack them. Cameron, their leader, was killed, 
with about thirty more, and moſt of the others 
were taken priſoners, and the ringleaders were 
executed at Edinburgh in a moſt barbarous man- 
ner, among whom was one Mr, Hackſton, a 
young gentleman, who aſliſted in the murder of 
Sharp, archbiſhop of St. Andrews. The remain- 
der of the priſoners were ſent to the colonies in 
America. 

From this time till the revolution-ſome of theſe 
madmen aſſembled on the mountains, from which 


| circumance they were called Mountaineers, and 
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ſometimes Cameronians. When king James pub- 
liſhed the indulgence for liberty of conſcience, 
they would not accept of it, but followed one 
Mr. James Renwick, a young probationer, who 
was afterwards hanged at Edinburgh a few 
months before the revolution. | 
When the revolution took place, they would 
not acknowledge it, becauſe the covenant was 
not reſtored, and becauſe king William would 
not aboliſh epiſcopacy in England. They con- 
tinued to preach on the mountains for many years 
after the revolution, although they were at liberty 
to build meetings. At the union, they abuſed 
overnment ſo much, that ſome of them were 
impriſoned, and others ſet in the pillory. One of 
them being aſked in the court of juſtice by what 
authority he abuſed government, pulled out his 
bible from his pocket, and told the judges that it 
was by the authority of that book which he be- 
lieved their lordſhips had never read. They 
hated the preſent family on the throne as much 
as they did the Stuarts, and being a ſort of fifth 
monarchy men, would acknowledge no king but 
Jeſus. Some of the eſtabliſhed clergy, who had 
little learning and leſs knowledge, took part with 
them, and one more impudent than the reſt, told 
his hearers that king George I. had no more right 
to the crown than a Moor-Cock. 
This man eſcaped the vengeance of the civil 
power, but he was deſpiſed and excommunicated. 


He died ſome years after at Edinburgh, and al- 


ways was called the Moor-Cock. In latter times, 
theſe people had private meetings in different 
parts of the ſouth of Scotland, and many ſcan- 
dalous ſtories were told concerning them, ſome 
of which perhaps were not true, 

Theſe people are much dwindled away, there 
being but only a handful of them left, but they 
ſtil] retain their old ſentiments. They are Cal- 
viniſts with reſpect to the terms of acceptance 
but their notions concerning eccleſiaſtical and 
civil power are abominable. They marry their 
own people, and baptize their children, They 
have ſtill no meetings but in private houſes, and 
they diſcard all thoſe who differ from them. 
They admit of no toleration, and if they had 
power, probably they would make a very bad 
uſe of it. 

They are in general treated with much con- 
tempt, and ſometimes they deſerve it. Some of 
their members joined to the Seceders, and for 
that were ſent to the devil, by a warrant of ex- 
communication. Their meetings are as private 
in Scotland as thoſe of the Roman Catholics, 
and they are of ſuch unſocial tempers, that few 
ſober, ſenſible perſons will keep company with 
them. Their worſhip is the ſame as that ob- 
ſerved in the church of Scotland, but in their 
ſermons they are continually abuſing the clergy 
and the government. They are, however, too 


inſignificant to be brought to puniſhment for 
their inſolence. 
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HESE people did not take their riſe in 
Scotland, in conſequence of the pa- 
tronage act, for they diſclaim every 
connection with all the eſtabliſhed churches in the 
world, but of this we ſhall take notice afterwards, 
when we come to ſpeak of their principles. In 
the mean time, having read all the books pub- 
liſhed by them, and converſed with many of their 
leaders, we ſhall lay before the reader a faithful 
account of them, for although ſome perſons who 
are but little acquainted with hiſtory and leſs 
with divinity, may be diſpoſed to laugh at their 
ſimplicity of worſhip and government, yet many 
good things will be found amongſt them. 
In the year 1727, Mr. John Glaſs, miniſter of 
a pariſh church near Dundee in Scotland, pub- 
liſhed a book, entitled, *The teſtimony of the 
« King of Martyrs.” His chief deſign in that 
work was to prove, that as Chriſt's kingdom was 
not in this world, ſo it could no where receive a 
civil eſtabliſhment. That it might be perſecuted 
or tolerated according to the will of princes, but 
all thoſe bearing the name of Chriſtian miniſters, 
who accepted of civil emoluments from the 
ſtate, were unacquainted with the goſpel, and 
enemies to Chriſt's kingdom. 


Theſe notions alarmed the clergy of Scotland, 
in the ſame manner as Dr. Hoadly's ſermon had 
alarmed the clergy in England. They did not 
know what might be the conſequence, for had 
the principle advanced by this man once been 
eſtabliſhed, the crown might have ſeized on their 
revenues and left them and their families to 
ſtarve. It is certain, that ſtateſmen are not al- 
ways the moſt pious Chriſtians, and there have 
been times when ſuch a favourable circumſtance 
would have been made a bad uſe of. However, 
this man, although an excellent reaſoner, was too 
obſcure to create much diviſion or defection 
among his brethren, had not their public judi- 
cators called him forth from his retirement, and 
made him conſpicuous on the theatre of the 
world. | 

He was ſummoned before the Preſbytery, and 
made a molt able defence, and becauſe they could 
not anſwer him, they depoſed him. He ap- 
pealed to the ſynod, where he defended himſelf 
ſtill more ably, but the clergy were his moſt 
bitter enemies. He was obliged to appeal to the 
general aſſembly, who were very unwilling to 
loſe a man who was eſteemed in his pariſh, and 
an honour to the church, They reverſed the 

decrees 
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decrees of the preſbytery and ſynod, reſtored 
Mr. Glaſs to his miniſtry, and ordered the cauſe 
to be brought on before themſelves in the firſt 
inſtance. 

In the mean time, the ſober perſons who were 
members of the aſſembly, were willing to let the 
affair drop ; for as Mr. Glaſs's miniſtry was con- 
fined to his own pariſh, and as in his general 
doctrine, he taught nothing inconſiſtent with the 
fundamental articles of their own religion, they 
could not ſee any danger in it. To this they 
added the character of the man, which was fair 
and reſpectable. 

The affair came on again before the general 
aſſembly, about two years after, and the argu- 
ments took up four days. Some of the mem- 
bers, eſpecially the elders, were men of high 
rank, and amongſt theſe was the famous Duncan 
Forbes, lord advocate of Scotland. Beſides the 
lord advocate, there were ſeveral other gentle- 
men and noblemen of high rank, members of the 
aſſembly, who pleaded ſtrongly in favour of Mr. 
Glaſs. They repreſented that his opinions were 
only of a ſpeculative nature, nor had they any 
immoral or irreligious tendency. They inſiſted 
further, that to depoſe a man of Mr. Glaſs's 
knowledge and approved virtue, would be to do 
an injury to the church of Scotland. 

Theſe worthy members were ſeconded by ſome 
of the moſt reſpectable of the clergy, and by all 
the commiſſioners from the univerſities. They 
ſaid that they could not ſee any hurt in the doc- 
trines taught by Mr. Glaſs, for, with reſpect to 
the grand article, namely, the atonement made 
by Chriſt to reconcile us to his father's love, he 
was of the ſame ſentiments with themſelves. 
They added, that to proceed in ſuch a ſummary 
manner againſt him, would be acting inconſiſtent 
with their characters as repreſentatives of the 
church of Scotland ; and therefore they begged 
that every ſober member of the aſſembly would 
drop all thoughts of the proſecution. 

However, this moderate party was ſtrongly 
oppoſed by thoſe of more violent tempers, par- 
ticularly, becauſe Mr. Glaſs had made an attempt 
to rob them of their popularity without ſeeking 
any to himſelf, Here we may learn that both 
parties were bad politicians, for men may court 
popularity while they ſeem to deſpiſe it, and they 
may ſet up themſelves as the idols of the people, 
while they pretend, or rather affect, to be cloathed 
with humility. There are ſome ſecret ſprings of 
human actions which the judgement day alone 
can reveal. | 

It is certain, that had the majority of the aſ- 
ſembly proceeded on prineiples of moderation, 
they might have kept a worthy miniſter in the 
church, who was beloved by his people, and 
eſteemed by all who knew him ; but the into- 
lerent principles of ſome were ſuch, that when 
the queſtion was put, it went againſt him by a 
great majority. Accordingly, he was depoſed, 
and another miniſter put in his room. This was 
much complained of by the people of Scotland 
in general, but there was no appeal from the act 
of the general aſſembly. 

In the next general aſſembly, a motion was 
made to reverſe this decree, and the former act 
was reſcended ; for it was ordered that Mr, Glaſs 
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might offer himſelf a candidate for any church 
that became vacant. This privilege, however, 
he did not avail himſelf of, for he gathered to- 
gether a few people, and propoſed to them a new 
plan of religion. This plan of religion came, 
perhaps, as near to the primitive church as any 
we have mentioned. But this leads us to conſi- 
der the principles upon which this new or rather 
old religion was conducted. By old religion 
we mean its affinity with the primitive church, 
by new religion we conſider its revival. 

It is certain, that Mr. Glaſs's notions were 
not popular, but ſtill he procured ſome followers. 
Good ſenſe pays no regard to popularity, but 
vanity courts all. 

The principal heads of that religion laid down 
by Mr. Glaſs were, that 

Firſt, there can be no civil eſtabliſhments of 
religion conſiſtent with the plan laid down in the 
goſpel, 

Secondly, that human learning is of no man- 
ner of ſervice to Chriſtianity, but that every man, 
let him be ever ſo ignorant, may take upon him 
that office. 

Thirdly, that no Chriſtian congregation can 


| be properly conſtituted unleſs there are a plurali- 


ty of miniſters. 

Fourthly, that there is not an inſtance in the 
whole of the New Teſtament, wherein indivi- 
dual miniſters adminiſtered the ſacrament, with- 
out ſome to aſſiſt them. 

Fifthly, that no perſon who calls himſelf a 
Chriſtian can eat blood. 

Sixthly, that in all accuſations againſt the mo- 
ral characters of members of the congregation, 
there was to be no appeal. 

Seventhly, that when the accuſed perſon wag 
excommunicated, he was to be hated by all the 
people with whom he had formerly any connec- 
tion, | 

Eighthly, they were, at the time of their ad- 
miſſion into the congregation, to declare, that 
the religion they formerly embraced, was no leſs 
than hypocriſy. 

Ninthly, at the time of their admiſſion, they 
were to kiſs all the women and men in the con- 
gregation. 

Tenthly, they were to be obedient to all the 
orders of the church, and they were not to be 
abſent without ſhewing a very reaſonable ex- 
cuſe. 

Laſtly, they were not to take part in any po- 
litical diſputes, but in all things to be obe- 
dient to the laws of their country, ſo as they did 
not interfere with the dictates of their conſciences. 
They were to attend to the words of Chriſt, ren- 
der unto Cæſar the things that are Cæſar's, and 
unto God the things that are God's. 


Let Cæſar's dues be ever paid, 
To Cæſar and his throne; 


But conſciences and ſouls were made, 
To be the Lord's alone. 


Theſe are the fundamental principles laid 
down by Mr. Glaſs, and like the founder of all 
new religions, he ſoon found himſelf followed 


by ſome perſons, who, perhaps, were inſtigated 
| thereto by vanity. 


It is certain, that their reli- 
gion 
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cotland, and yet there are times and circum- 
ſtances which give a ſanction to every thing. 
But we ſhall now conſider them in a more en- 
larged point of view. We are the more ready 
to do this, becauſe but few people in England 
know any thing of theſe people. We ſhall 
therefore go on to give an account of their diſci- 
pline, doctrine and worſhip, and leave the rea- 
der to draw from it what concluſions he pleaſes. 
In this account it will be found, that nothing 
has been ſaid to injure them ; and while we at- 
tend to hiſtory, we hope that no man will con- 
demn us as being guilty of partiality. 

Before we mention the peculiarities of theſe 
people, we ſhall take notice of that grand diſ- 
tinguiſhing mark which 1s little known to the 
people of our country in general, and exclaimed 
ſeverely againſt by thoſe who are the greateſt pre- 
tenders to religion. 

Their faith, or general articles concerning the 
leading principles of religion, are the ſame as 
the moſt rigid Calviniſts, except in one point. 
They believe in eternal election and reprobation, 
and carry theſe notions to a great, and perhaps 
too great an height. But they deny final perſe- 
verance, and aſſert, that no man can tell whe- 
ther he will be ſaved or not. They look upon 
what the Calviniſts call the act of appropriation 
to be great preſumption ang from Feen 
pride, and as for the converſion of the Methodiſts 
they call it blaſphemy. 

They define faith to be a firm belief of 
every thing related concerning Chriſt, and par- 
ticularly his reſurrection; and they believe fur- 
ther, that this faith leads men to all ſorts of good 
works, but they are not to imagine, that they 
know themſelves to be the children of God. 

They are to attend to the apoſtles words, not 
to be high-minded, but fear. To be continually 
on their guard, leſt they ſhould fall into any 
ſnare; but they are not to make an oſtentatious 
diſplay of religion, and as for what the Metho- 
diſts call experience, and which is ſo called by 
ſome other churches, they are to look upon it as 
a ſure mark of a child of the devil. 

In every congregation, they have a plurality 
of miniſters, whom they call elders, and, in- 
deed, they may have as many as they pleaſe, 
becauſe they pay them no money. They are 
tradeſmen of all degrees and ranks, and it is 
matter of fact, that we have heard a chimney- 
{weeper preach amongſt them. 

They have likewiſe ſeveral deacons, whoſe 


buſineſs it is to watch over all ſecular affairs of 


the church, and viſit the members from houſe to 
houſe, to watch as ſpies upon their conduct, 
.and above all things to take care to obſerve whe- 
ther they keep company with any of the Metho- 
diſts, or with ſuch of the Piſſenters as profeſs 
to any ſort of experience in the things of God. 
If the wife of an elder or a deacon ſhould die, 
he may marry again, but he muſt no longer 
be a church officer. This practice they ground 
upon the words of St. Paul to Timothy, where 
he ſays, that a biſhop 
one wife, and ſo of the deacons. Certainly this 
is one of the moſt forced conſtructions that ever 
was put upon a text, ſince the New Teſtament 
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ſhould be the huſband of 
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gion was not much reliſhed by the people 'of 


was written. For certainly the Apoſtle can never 
mean any thing more, than that the miniſters of 
the goſpel ſhould have but one wife at a time 

As for their appealing to the primitive church. 
where they tell us, that no mention is ever made 
of a biſhop or deacon having any more than 
one wife, it no way applies to their caſe, for the 
following reaſon: 

When a ſingle man was ordained a biſhop or 
deacon in the primitive church, he ſeldom mar- 
ried afterwards, becauſe compaſſion for the fair 
ſex and children he might probably have had, 
led him to believe he muſt ſoon ſuffer a violent 
death, which frequently happened. He did 
not deſpiſe marriage, nor did he diſtruſt God, 
but he adhered to the exhortation of St. Paul; 
He that marrieth doth well, but he that marrieth 
not doth better; and this is certainly the ſenſe of 
the words, which allude to the afflicted ſtate of 
the church at that time. 

Again, when married men were appointed 
deacons or biſhops, and their wives died, for 
the ſame reaſons they ſeldom married again, 
though there was no precept to the contrary, 
Theſe people we are treating of, have had ſeve- 
ral learned men among them, but none of them 
ſeems to have been much acquainted with church 
hiſtory. 

When a perſon deſires to be admitted into their 
congregation, the deacons, and ſometimes the 
other members, go and converſe” with him, not 
concerning his moral character, but merely his 
faith, and if he makes uſe. of one unguarded 
expreſſion, he is caſt out, that is, he is left as 
one who has too much religion to be admitted 
amongſt them. They are amazingly jealous of 
all the Methodiſts, and all thoſe who believe in 
appropriations, and they would rather wiſh to 
find the candidate whiſtling a merry tune, than 
ſinging a pſalm. 

When the candidate is approved of, he comes 
to the meeting, where every member is at liberty 
to put what queſtion he pleaſes to him, and then 
It 1s put to the vote, whether he ſhall be ad- 
mitted or not. This is done by their holding 
up their hands ; but if one ſhould be of a differ- 
ent opinion when their names are called over, 
then that man, who is of a different opinion, is 
excommunicated ; for theſe people admit of no 
differences in opinion, ſaying, that this man mult 
be an unbeliever, otherwiſe he would not have 
voted againſt the church. | 

In examining theſe candidates, there are ſeve- 
ral curious queſtions put to them. And here it 
is neceſſary to obſerve, that moſt of thoſe who 
have been admitted amongſt them, were ſuch 
as believed in the appropriation. It is againſt 
this famous article that they level the whole 
force of their ſpiritual thunders. 

Some of the queſtions are as follows: 

Have you ever been at the tabernacle? And 
how often ? Have you not been a dabler in re- 
ligion? Was you ever converted? Theſe 
queſtions are anſwered in the affirmative ; but 
here the candidate ſays, I imagined fo, though 
I find all to be deluſion. Did not you think 
yourſelf in the ſtraight road to heaven, in con- 
ſequence of your experience work at the taber- 
nacle? I did ſo. And what do you think of this 


experience 


rience work now? I lock u it as a de- 


it are deceived. 


He then proceeds to aſk him ſeveral other 
veſtions, ſuch as whether he approves of eating 


of blood, and his anſwer muſt he in the negative, | 


or he is rejected. This notion of theirs is 
founded on the apoſtolical injunction, in 1. Cor. 
15. but the late lord Barrington in his Miſcel- 
lanea Sacra, has made it appear, that this injunc- 
tion was never intended to reach any further than 
the apoſtolic age, being only of a temporary na- 
ture, not to offend the Jewiſh converts. The 
Sandemanians, however, aſk the queſtion ; Why 
then is it joined with fornication ? The reaſon 
(ſays lord Barrington) is, that fornication was not 
reckoned as a fin among the Gentiles, but rather 
eſteemed as a virtue. Yea, to ſuch an extraya- 
gant degree was lewdneſs carried, that it actually 
became a part of their temple ſervice. 

They had places in their temples, where the 
prieſts retired in private with their women, and 
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this was reckoned very honourable, It was there- | 


fore the more neceſſary to caution the Chriſtian 
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converts againſt this, becauſe they had been ſo | 


long accuſtomed to ſuch practices. Thus;they 
were to refrain from eating things offered to 
idols, leſt it ſhould offend their Chriſtian brethren; 
from things ſtrangled, and from blood, leſt it 
ſhould offend the Jews ; and from fornication, 
not only as a crime forbidden in the goſpel, but 
likewiſe as contrary to natural religion. See 
Barrington's Miſcellanea Sacra, Vol. II. page 16. 

The laſt of the queſtions generally propoſed 
to him, is concerning infant baptiſm; for they 
have the ſame enmity to the Anabaptiſts as to the 
Methodiſts. The reaſon they aſſign for baptiz- 
ing infants, is, that all the human race are in a 
paſſive ſtate, that they can do nothing for them- 
ſelves; and therefore to pretend that people 
could be qualified for baprifin was to ſet up the 
doctrine of merit. This, however, is a miſtake, 
for the Calviniſtical Anabaptiſts diſclaim any ſuch 
notion ; they ſay, that as there is not an in- 
ſtance in the New Teſtament of a child being 
baptized, ſo it was never commanded in the pri- 
mitive church, nor were any baptized till they 
were properly inſtructed. They mention this only 
as a ſpeculative opinion, not as a dogmatical aſ- 
ſertion. 

When the candidate is approved of, the elders 
kiſs him and then the deacons. After that, 
the names of the people, both men and women, 
are called over, and the new admitted member 
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kiſſes every one, man or woman, old or young, 


rich or poor. Perhaps our readers may conſider 
that this muſt be a very merry ceremony, but we 


can aſſure them, that it is conducted with great 


decorum and decency, being done in the meetin 
where every perſon is free to come. The kiſſing 
affair being over, he receives an exhortation, and 
the congregation is diſmiſſed. 

We muſt not leave this part of the ſubject, 
without making a few remarks on this ceremony, 
of which theſe people are as tenacious as they 
are of the greateſt precepts in the goſpel. 

Throughout the whole hiſtorical part of the 
Old Teſtament, we read of the people kiſſing 
each other in a way of friendſhip when they met 
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e- in the ſtreets, or in the fields; and it is related, 
luſion, and that all thoſe who are believers in 


| that Joab took Abner by the beard and kiſſed 


him, while, with his right hand, he plunged a 


| dagger into his heart, There are many parts of 


Europe where the men kiſs each other when they 
meet, and it has been the practice of the eaſtern 
nations from the earlieſt ages of time. It was 
the practice in the Anglo-Saxon times, when the 
Danes invaded this country, and theſe barbarians 
uſed frequently to ſtab thoſe whom they ſaluted. 
From this horrid practice aroſe the word uſed in 
England, when people deſiring their neighbours 
to drink to them, ſay, I'll pledge you.” That 
is, you ſhall give me ſecurity, or I will take ſe- 
curity of you, that you will not injure me. So 
far we have conſidered it in a civil light, let us 
now conſider it in the ſenſe the Sandemanians uſe 
it, namely, as a religious duty. 

They ground their practice on the words of 
the Apoſtle to the Romans, Salute one another 
« with a holy kiſs,” that is, with a friendly kiſs, 
or a kiſs of charity. Now the Apoſtle was 
writing to people who had been formerly Hea- 
thens, but were then converted to the faith in 
Chriſt. As the practice of kiſſing each other 
continued both among the Jews and Gentiles, ſo 
it appears that St. Paul had nothing further in 
view than to point out to them, that whenever 
they met and kiſſed each other, it ſhould be done 
in a charitable, friendly manner. That the ac- 
tion itfelf being an indication of love and friend- 
ſhip, ſo there ſhould be no deceit in the heart. 

That this was what he had in view, will appear 
the more evident, when we conſider, that the 
Apoſtle never ſays, kiſs each other in your 
churches, where indeed no ſalutations took place; 
for all was compoſure and decorum. The moſt 
ignorant perſon knows, that when we meet our 
friends, we ſhake hands as it is commonly called, 
and therefore the precept itſelf relates to no more 
than common forms of civility, 

The next thing to be conſidered is, in what 
manner they excommunicate their people ; and 
we can aſſure our readers that he mult be a very 
artful man who is able to live as a member of one 
of their congregations one ſingle year. They pro- 
feſs to have all things in common ; and yet when 
any of their members becomes rather uncom- 
monly free in his demands, they part with him. 
From this we may learn, that words or profeſ- 
ſions in religion are one thing, and reality another. 

As their deacons are conſtantly on the watch, 
ſo when they find a brother offending, they go 
and tell him of it, and if he freely acknowledges 
his error, and promiſes amendment, then no per- 
ſon is to take any further notice of it. If he 
perſiſts in what he 1s accuſed of, the deacon takes 
two or three more, and if they can perſuade him, 
then it goes no farther, nor is it made public to 
any but themſelves. But if he till perſiſts in 
his obſtinacy, it is mentioned publickly in the 
church, and he is ſent for, and if he either refuſes 
to come, or when he does come, to ſatisfy the 
church that he was not in an error, then the el- 
ders put the vote to the people, whether he ſhould 
not be excommunicated, to which, when the 
have all given their aſſent, one of the elders 
prays that the offender may be delivered over to 
ſatan to be tormented in the fleſh, until he is 
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brouglt again into the church. Upon that, all 


the congregation turn from him with a ſort of 
ſupercilious contempt or diſdain, as if he was 
unworthy of their company, and they are ſtrictly 
commanded, that whenever they meet with him, 
they will not ſpeak to him; they will not wiſh 
him any happineſs, nor will they do any thing 
whatever to ſerve him. They are the moſt in- 
veterate enemies in the world to thoſe who have 
been caſt out of their congregations; and 
many of their members openly declare, that 
thoſe who were caſt out of the church, ſhould 
have no compaſſion ſhewn them. This is per- 
haps what may be called religious barbarity, of 
which there is a little too much in the world. 

It is a maxim with theſe people, that if a mem- 
ber has been once excommunicated, he may be 
re-admitted upon condition of his repentance, 
but he mult firſt undergo a very ſevere penance. 
They muſt come conſtantly to the meeting, and 
they muſt bear all the ſcoffs and ſcorns of the 
members, without ſeeming to be diſpleaſed. Like 
the Inquiſitors in Spain, and the Seceders in 
Scotland, he is to conquer nature by grace. And 
indeed it requires a good deal of grace to bear 
all the affronts he receives. When he 1s re-ad- 
mitted, he receives a ſevere rebuke for his back- 
ſliding from the truth, and a caution to be on his 
guard for the future, 

If a member is excommunicated a ſecond 
time, he can never be admitted again, and then 
he generally becomes a Deiſt, if not - worſe. 
We knew a rich man, who is ſtill alive, and 
was excommunicated the firſt time, becauſe he 
had dropped ſome expreſſions that ſeemed to 
militate againſt infant baptiſm. He was re-ad- 
mitted, but being loth to part with his money 
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when demands were made upon it, under pre- 
tence of ſupplying the wants of the poor, he 


was again excommunicated, and knowing that 
no farther favours would be ſhewn him, he took 
a room in an ale-houſe, where he preached 
the Sunday evenings to a rabble, who only 
laughed at him, and then he gave himſelf up to 
all manner of debauchery. Nothing was more 
common than to hear him over his cups, ſinging 
the words of the poet : 


I was a fanatical preacher, 
And turn'd up my eyes when I pray'd; 
But my hearers half ſtarv'd their teacher, 
For they believ'd not a word that I ſaid. 


Another was excommunicated a ſecond time, 
for refuſing to play at blindman's-buff on Sunday 
after ſervice was over, in the meeting, and that 
man turned firſt Antinomian, then Deiſt, and at 
laſt died, perhaps, (if it is poſſible) an Atheiſt. 
Such are the effects of people's dabbling in 
religion. 

That our readers may underſtand what is meant 
by playing at blindman's-buff, we muſt explain 
it to him hiſtorically. 

Mr. James Hervey in 1755, publiſhed his 
Theron and Aſpaſio, one of the moſt agreeable 
ſyſtems in Calviniſm that ever was written, And 
it may be ſaid of this author, that his works 
have been read and eſteemed by Proteſtants of 
all denominations; for whatever might be his 
particular ſentiments concerning diſputed points, 


yet the beautiful manner of writing, his fine def. 
criptions of nature, and, above all, the fervent 
piety to be found in every line, made his works 
eſteemed by all lovers of true religion. 

However, one Mr. Robert Sandiman, a mer. 
chant at Perth, and one of the people called 
Glaſſites, in Scotland, wrote a book entitled 
Letters on Theron and Alpaſio, which offend- 
ed the Calviniſtical Diſſenters in London. A 
correſpondence was entered into between San- 
diman and ſome of the Diſſenting miniſters, and 
the conſequence was, that Sandiman himſelf 
came up here and eſtabliſhed a meeting. As the 
Diſſenters generally put on an auſtere counte- 
nance when they come out of their meetings; 
and as the Methodiſts are fond of talking 
concerning religion, Mr. Sandiman went to the 
oppoſite extreme, and ordered, that his follow- 
ers, on every Sunday after ſervice, ſhould light 
the candles, and play at blindman's buff. The 
meeting houſe where this was performed was in 
Beech-Lane, and multitudes of people, from idle 
curioſity, went to ſee it. It became an object of 
ridicule, and they found themſelves under the 
neceſſity of dropping it. It ſeems to have been 
done from political motives, to ridicule the 
ſour auſterity of the Independents, but it did 
not anſwer the end, for theſe people are the ſame 
as ever. 

That men ſhould ſet up ſuch diverſions in 
places ſet apart for public worſhip, is really ama- 
Zing, and we firmly believe, that had it not been 
for their metaphyſical notions, all the rakes in 
London would have joined them, in order to have 
an opportunity of playing with the women. 
There was ſomething in the practice like that of 
the Adamites of old, but for the honour of the 
Sandemanians this practice is now ſet aſide. 

We come now to their form of worſhip, 
which 1s plain and ſimple, though not without 
ſome auſterities, and other formalities, that have 
but little connection with Chriſtianity. 

On Sunday morning, they meet ſo early as 
nine o'clock, and the elders being ſeated in a 
place much reſembling a manger, one of them 
calls upon a particular perſon in the congrega- 
tion to pray. This perſon is followed by two or 
three more, who all pray in the ſame manner. 
Then they ſing a pſalm, or, as they call it, 
a religious ſong, and one of the deacons 
prays. After this, a perſon appointed for that 
7 2 reads three or four chapters out of both 
Teſtaments; and ſuch is the ſuperſtition of theſe 
people, that in their ordinary courſe of reading, 
they read with the ſame pleaſure the chapters 
that contain nothing but names, as they woul 
any chapter in the New Teſtament. 

The reading being over, another ſong is 
ſung, and then one of the_elders delivers a dil- 
courle to the people. As theſe elders are in ge- 
neral men of no learning, and as all forts of 
reading are prohibited among theſe people, ex- 
cept the bible, we need not be at a loſs to con- 
ſider the complexion of their ſermons. They 


uſe no method, but deliver a diſcourſe, which 
might do as well without a text as with one. It 
is certain, that as their diſcourſes are the effuſions 
of ignorance and pride, ſo they are calculated to 
keep the people in the ſame unhappy ſtate. 


They muſt not exhort the people to any duty, for 
were 
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were they to do ſo they would be excommunicated 
The whole confiſts of a diſſertation on what they 
call the truth, and it is delivered in fuch a manner, 
that the moſt profound metaphyſician cannot 
underſtand it. Their diſcourſes are certainly 
the leaſt calculated to promote piety of any in 
the world, except thoſe of another ſet, whom 
we ſhall have occaſion to mention afterwards. 
The afternoon ſervice is the ſame as that of 


the forenoon, but in the interval of worſhip ano- | 


ther ceremony takes place. For this practice the 
Sandemanians have been much ridiculed, though 
from the following inveſtigation, it will appear, 
that there may be weakneſs in it without wicked- 
neſs. It has, indeed, no concern with the eſ- 
ſentials of religion, but then it muſt, or at leaſt 
ſhould be obſerved, that all them who ſet up new 
ſyſtems of divinity, pay more regard to the exter- 
nals then the internals. 

We read much in church hiſtory concerning 
the love feaſts or feaſts of charity of the antient 
Chriſtians. That they took ſome victuals to their 
churches 1s certain, and the poor fed at the ex- 

ence of the rich. There was a temporary ne- 
ceſſity for this, becauſe many of the Chriſtian 
converts were ſlaves, conſequently they could 
not go to the place of meeting without leave of 
their cruel maſters. Thoſe who are acquainted 
with the Roman Hiſtory, know well, that ſlaves 


under the Roman government, were ſlaves in- 
when money is required, they generally drop off. 


deed, It was a great favour, and but ſeldom 
granted to theſe poor creatures to attend the 
Chriſtian aſſembly, and when they did ſo, there 
is reaſon to believe, that when they returned 
home no food was allowed them. It was there- 
fore neceſſary, that thoſe who were in affluent cir- 
cumſtances ſhould have compaſſion on them, 
and ſupply them with thoſe neceſſaries, which 
their cruel maſters denied them. 

The practice, therefore, was for the primitive 
Chriſtians to carry food along with them to the 
church, part of which they eat and gave the 
reſt to the poor. This ſeems to have continued 
till the reign of the emperor Conſtantine the 
Great, after which, according to the rules of 
common ſenſe, it ceaſed to be in uſe. 

This ſhort ſketch we have given of theſe things 
is, in all probability, conſiſtent with the truth ; 
and we can appeal to the greateſt hiſtorians in 

the world, whether one aſſertion has been made 
uſe of, that is not, in one ſenſe or other, con- 
firmed by the firſt fathers of the Chriſtian church. 
It was conſidered in this light through the mid- 
dle ages of Chriſtianity, and in that ſenſe it was 
conſidered at the reformation. And this leads 
us to conſider the practice of the Sandemanians. 

At noon, when divine ſervice is over with 
thoſe people, they have a feaſt in their meeting. 
On the Saturday before, the deacons go to a 
butcher's, and buy as much meat as they think 
will be neceſſary, and this is dreſſed in a kitchen 
adjoining to the meeting. In that kitchen they 
feaſt, or, in other words, have a plain dinner 
with ſmall beer. The meat is purchaſed at the 
expence of the rich, and the poor dine gratis. 


As ſoon as dinner is over, the different members || 


adjoin to public houſes, where they call for what 
they pleaſe, and then return to the meeting. 
We ſhall make no further animadverſion on 
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IJ am remov'd as far from thee 
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this ſubject, than to declare that it is an idle 


Nothing 
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unneceſſary ceremony. Thoſe antient Chriſtians 
were in a continual ſtate of perſecution, their 
love for their brethren was ſtrong, and they did 
every thing they could to ſupply their wants. 

On the other hand, the Sandemanians are not 
in ſuch circumſtances; they enjoy the bleſſings 
of a free government; and they are at liberty to 
go home to their own houſes without moleſta- 
tions. And yet, notwithſtanding their ſlaviſh at- 
tachments to a ridiculous, though temporary in- 
ſtitution, has induced them in this, as in moſt 
other things, to make it as ſingular, by embra- 
cing the ſhadow, like the dog in the fable, when 
perhaps they loſt the ſubſtance. Thoſe who are 
fond of trifles in religion, ſeldom ever know any 
thing of the vital parts. The man who loves 
religion, pays little regard to the exteriors, 
while he finds that the heart is renewed and the 
conduct changed. 

The Sandemanians are not numerous, either 
in England or Scotland, for they have ſo many 
ceremonies, that people are afraid to have any 
thing to do with them. To this may be added, 
that they fleece every rich member, in order 
to ſupport the poor. The young man in the goſ- 


pel, did not like to ſell his poſſeſſions, and 


people, who are dealers in religion, are not wil- 
ling to part with their money. When ſalvation 
can be obtained without money, there are ge- 
nerally a great number of religious people; but 


Strange that ſuch circumſtances ſhould take 


place, but what can be ſtrange in human nature? 
g, indeed, to thoſe who are acquainted 
with it. 

Theſe people, according to the primitive 
practice, celebrate the communion every Sun- 
day, and it is done ina plain decent manner. We 
ſhall conclude our account of them, which has 
been delivered in a candid manner, by inſerting 
the following hymn, drawn up in a few verſes, 
written by one of their preachers on his death 


bed. 


When to my ſight thou God appears, 
I'm filled with ſudden fear, 

Thy juſtice with uplifted arms, 
O'erwhelms me with deſpair. 

The former ſigns of grace no more, 
Relieve my troubled heart, 

And paſt experiences of love, 
Add torture to my ſmart. 

What ſhall I ſay ? My prayers and tears 
Are impious in thy ſight ! 


As darkneſs from the light. 

Is there no room for mercy left ? 
Is grace for ever gone ? 

I'll mind the years of thy right-hand, 
And wonders thou haſt done. 

How to be one with ſons of men, 
Immanuel did not ſcorn ; 

And how from Mary's virgin womb, 
The holy child was born. 

I'll mind the greatneſs of that love, 
Which in his breaſt did burn, 

When all the wrath of God for ſin, 
Upon his ſoul did turn. 

And did the father's deareſt ſon 
Go mourning to the grave; 
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And did he die for ſin, that grace 
Might dying ſinners ſave. 

See from the grave the prince of peace, 
In glory bright appears, 

No further proof of hope I'll ſeek, 
This quiets all my fears. 

This beam of hope within the cloud, 
Sure token is of grace; 
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Where wrath did frown, now mercy ſmiles 
In lovely Jeſu's face. 

This ſign of grace relieves my heart, 
'Tis caſe for all my pain, 

I will not bluſh to ſee my God, 
Becauſe the lamb was ſlain. 


Of the 


N treating of the people called Diſſenters 
1 in England, we are brought into a large 

wide extended field. We have prejudices 
to combat with, we have to do with men of op- 
poſite ſentiments, and yet we think it is in our 
power to conduct the whole upon the principles 
of reaſon and religion. There are three objects 
which are to be in view, 

Firſt, the reaſons why the Diſſenters left the 
eſtabliſned church. 

Secondly, how far the Diſſenters continued in 
one body. 

Laſtly, What is the condition of the Diſſen- 
ters at preſent. 

Theſe muſt be brought into one point of view, 
and they muſt be treated hiſtorically. For this 
purpoſe we ſhall begin with the hiſtory of theſe 
people; and the reader may be aſſured, that 
truth ſhall diftate what we ſay, and candour ſhall 
direct our pen. 

When the reformation took place in England, 
moſt of the Proteſtant divines were enemies to 
the ceremonies, and it was the wiſh of all ſober 
ſerious perſons that they ſhould be aboliſhed. 
However, the diſpoſition of queen Elizabeth, 
was quite to the contrary. This created a great 
deal of diſturbance ; for thoſe who did not ap- 
prove of the eſtabliſhed religion, became ob- 
noxious to government. Thoſe people, who op- 
poſed government, entered into cabals; they 
had private meetings together, and there were 
ſevere prohibitions iſſued out againſt them. Still, 
however, the contagion took deep root, and the 
more theſe people were oppreſſed, the more 
they encreaſed. They were called Puritans be- 
cauſe they aimed at a purer reformation ; but the 
worlt of all was, they wanted to reform the 
church without reforming themſelves. 

They were great enemies to all public vices, 
but at the ſame time they ſought to aggrandize 
their own power. They had little ceremony, 
but much cunning. They ingratiated them- 
ſelves with the ladies, whoſe paſſions are eaſily 
played upon, and by a conduct of that nature 
they procured a ſort of temporary ſubſiſtance. 
This was the time when lectureſhips were firſt 
eſtabliſhed, and thus a ſet of men were allowed to 
preach in the churches, without being obliged to 
comply with the ceremonies. Shocking that the 
church of England could not procure after- 
noon preachers, but the queen would never allow 


it. 


INS. 


It is in a manner impoſſible to deſcribe what 
theſe people, who were in deriſion called Puri- 
tans, ſuffered. They were fined and impriſoned, 
and ſuch as denied the queen's ſupremacy were 
executed as traitors. Grindall, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, was a man of great moderation, and 
did all he could to bring the queen to moderate 
the rigour of the act of uniformity, but ſhe was 
inexorable. The queen inherited the obſtinate 
ſpirit of her father, and therefore, when ſhe once 
fixed her mind upon a thing, it was impoſſible to 
turn it. 

Sandys, archbiſhop of York, and Horne, bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, were of the ſame moderate 
ſentiments, and ſuperior in moderation to all 
theſe was Jewel, biſhop of Saliſbury. Theſe 
were men whoſe names will ever be revered, for 
their moderation they had been ſufferers during 
the reign of queen Mary, and for their own ſafety 
had fled to Switzerland. There they and many 
of their brethren were kindly entertained by 
the famous Bullinger, and they kept up a cor- 
reſpondence with him as long as they lived. In 
many of the letters that paſſed, they profeſſed a 
diſlike to the ceremonies and habits, and wiſhed 
that they could be removed. 

From theſe letters, of which Dr. Burnet has 
given us ſome extracts, we learn, that many of 
the greateſt men at the reformation were Puri- 
tans. That is, they did not think the church 
properly reformed, and as the queen had it in 
her power to call a new parliament to ſettle theſe 
diſputes, ſo nothing was more reaſonable than 
that ſhe ſhould have done it; but the queen 
dictated to all her parliaments. 

About the year 1568, a ſociety of people met 
together at Rygate in Surry, and having a mi- 
niſter along with them, they formed themſelves 
into a congregation, after the model of that at 
Geneva. They met privately, but Parker, wha 
was archbiſhop of Canterbury before Grindal, 
and who had received many favours from the 
Proteſtants abroad, became a moſt violent per- 
ſecutor. Strange, that a man who had been 
obliged to leave his native country on the ſcore 
of religion, ſhould become a cruel perſccutor of 
Proteſtants, who only differed from him in a 
few trifling matters. 

The truth is, to uſe the words of good Dr. 
Secker, our reformers, when they left popery, 
brought perſecution along with them. They 
formed all their notions of church government 

on 
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on the theocracy of the Jews, and they vainly 
and ignorantly imagined, that all people ſhould 
be of the ſame mind. Strange infatuation ! but 
not more ſo than true, 

Whitgift, who ſucceeded Grindal, was as vio- 
lent a perſecutor as Parker, and therefore there 
is no wonder that the Puritans encreaſed in num- 
ber almoſt every day. By a preſcriptive right, the 
univerſity of Cambridge has authority to ſend 
out four preachers to any part of England, who 
may be choſen lecturers, and ſerve the duties of 
their office without a licence from the biſhop. 
Theſe men made many converts among the 
clergy, and before Whitgift died, two thirds of 
the people were Puritans. A ſevere act was 
made, enforcing the act of uniformity ; priſons 
were filled with delinquents, and many families 
were ruined, 

Aylmer, biſhop of London, who had ſuffered 
under queen Mary, became a moſt violent per- 
ſecutor of the Puritans, and it is amazing to 
think what numbers of pamphlets were written 
in ridicule of this perſecuting biſhop. There 1s 
at preſent a large collection of them in the Britiſh 
Muſeum, and ſome of them have very laughable 
titles. We have really peruſed ſeveral of 
them, and one of the titles is, Have you any 
« more Work for the Cooper.” Alymer was the 
ſon of a cooper in Eſſex. 

Another is entitled, © Foxes and Firebrands,” 
in alluſion to Sampſon and the Foxes. In this 
pamphlet there is, as in molt of the others, ſome- 
thing inflamatory indeed. It was written by one 
Bell or Beale (for he 1s called by both names) 
and the poignancy of the ſatire ſtrikes to the 
heart. It was levelled againſt the biſhops, par- 
ticularly Whitgift and Alymer; and Ward, the 
Papiſt, having laid hold of a copy of it, played 
away in his uſual manner upon the Proteſtants. 


How Whitgift's hamper'd by a fell, 
Hot-headed Puritan, call'd Bell; 

How he and biſhops, nine or ten, 
Their grievances tell to the queen 
She kindly promiſes redreſs, 

But firſt comes death to ſummons Beſs. 
In the other world ſhe meets with dad, 
Eager to know what news ſhe had ; 
After ſome thund'ring diſcourſes, 

Both vaniſh in a cloud of curſes. 


Thus from theſe lines we may find what plea- | 


ſure it gives to the Roman Catholics to ſee 
Proteſtants deſtroy each other; what Proteſtants 
can condemn the Romiſh Inquiſition, while he 
ſets up one himſelf. It is certainly true, that a 
little before the queen died, ſhe had formed a 
ſcheme to put every Puritan in the nation to 
death. She was then in her dotage, and the 
ſtate of her mind on her death-bed was ſuch as 
the moſt miſerable creature in this world would 
not wiſh for. 

In the year 1603, James VI. king of Scotland 
aſcended the throne of England by ſucceſſion, 
being the great grandſon of Henry VII. by his 
eldeſt daughter the princeſs Margaret, married 
in 1503 to James IV. of Scotland. 

In our account of the church of Scotland, we 
have already taken notice of the numerous pro- 
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vocations Which James VI. received from the 
Preſbyterians, and he left his native country with 
a fixed hatred againſt them. With this circum- 
ſtance, however, the Engliſh Puritans ſeem to 
have been unacquainted, for they had great hopes 
of James, and the king willing to ſhew his mo- 
deration, as well as to diſplay his parts in theo- 
logy, having ordered a conference to be held 
at Hampton Court 1604, Reynolds, a man of 
ſenſe, with four other divines, attended for 
the Puritans; but theſe were to be oppoſed by 
all the biſhops. It muſt be acknowledged, that 
it was indecent in the king's being preſent, be- 
cauſe it took away the freedom of debate, and 
his majeſty himſelf browbeated the Puritans. 

Indeed, this was only a mock aſſembly, for 
what could the poor Puritans do when they were 
browbeaten by their ſovereign, who ought to have 
been abſent. The Puritans had no more notion 
of a toleration than the churchmen, but they 
wanted a diſpenſation from the uſe of the habits 
and ceremonies. This, however, the king would 
not comply with; for ſo groſly had he been in- 
ſulted by the Scottiſn Preſbyterian miniſters, 
that he thought there could be no loyalty where 
there were no biſhops. © No biſhop, no king,” 
was a common expreſſion with James. 

The Puritans, having loſt all hopes of ſucceſs, 
had recourſe to methods ſo artful, that we may 
conclude, that there are not a more dangerous 
ſet of men in the world than clerical combina- 
tions, who are longing for thoſe emoluments 
which their factious diſpoſitions deprive them of, 
and to which they have no title by merit, 

Their firſt ſcheme was to ingratiate themſelves 
with the ladies, and it is well known what power- 
ful influence a popular preacher can, at any time, 
have upon female minds. They were readily ad- 
mitted into the houſes of the nobility and gentry, 
and however ſtrange it may appear, yet nothing 
is more true than that poor obſcure preachers 
actually influenced the elections for members of 
parliament. To uſe the old ſaying, „They 
moved heaven and earth to get Puritans returned 
to ſerve in parliament,” and as they were em- 
ployed to inſtruct the young noblemen and gentle- 
men, ſo they brought them up in principles of 
rebellion, which at laſt overturned the conſtitu- 
tion both in church and ſtate. : 

From the Hampton-Court conference, till the 
year 1640, there was not a ſingle election for a 
member of parliament, but what was influ- 
enced by the Puritan miniſters. They took a 
ſevere revenge on James, for not complying with 
their requeſt ; for they got their pupils to oppoſe 
all his meaſures in parliament, to diſtract his 
councils, and render him odious to his ſub- 


jects. 


They had ſtudied that ſort of eloquence which 
is calculated to rouſe and inflame the paſſions ; 
but when we peruſe one of their ſermons, we find 
them to be very poor compoſitions. There is a 
critical review of ſome of their works written b 
the late Dr. Doddridge, in manuſcript, which the 
author of this Work has peruſed, but where it is 
now he cannot ſay, though perhaps it may be 
in the Diſſenters library. 

At laſt, the long wiſhed for period arrived, 
when thoſe Puritans were to come out of their 
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places of concealment, to ſtrip off the W tained almoſt all the religions in the world. 


maſk, and appear in their real colours. Their 
brethren in Scotland had ſet them the example, 
and they joined cordially together, till they over- 
turned epiſcopacy in Scotland as well as in Eng- 
land, and on the ruins of the former eſtabliſhed 
the Preſbyterian religion, on the ruins of the 
latter nothing at all; ſo from the year 1640 til] 
1660, it may be juſtly ſaid, that England con- 


Having thus brought the hiſtory of the Puri. 
tans down to their ſpliting into parties, and 
ſharing the church Iivings among them, we ſhall 
now treat of every denomination ſeparately, that 
the reader may be able to form a proper notion of 
them. And we ſhall begin with that ſe& which 
is not the molt numerous, yet looks upon itſelf as 
the moſt reſpectable. 


An ACCOUNT off the PRESBYTERIANS. 


HE Preſbyterians may be divided into | 
the four following claſſes ; Firſt, Calvi- 


niſts; ſecondly, Arminians ; thirdly, 
Arians; and, laſtly, Socinians. 


— 


CALVINISTICAL PRESBY TERIANS. 


We have already taken notice of all thoſe who 
are Calviniſts in other parts of the world, and 
likewiſe in Scotland, we muſt now proceed to 
conſider ſuch as come under that name among 
the Engliſh Preſbyterians. They are, indeed, 
but few in number, but what remains of them 
are very reſpectable. Till the latter end of the 
reign of king William, all the Diſſenters were 
Calviniſts, but now they are divided, as we ſhall 
have occaſion to take notice of afterwards. 

The Calviniſts among the Engliſh Preſbyte- 
rians, have, properly ſpeaking, no diſcipline at 
all. They have no preſbyteries, no ſynods, but 
only meetings of their miniſters, when and where 
they pleaſe. When a miniſter dies, they ſend 
an invitation either to a young ſtudent, or to one 
who is ſettled in a ſmaller charge, and if they 
approve of him, they ele& him as their paſtor. 
Every member of the congregation has a vote, 
bur (till there is as little freedom in theſe elec- 
tions, as there is for members of parliament ; 
for the rich order the poor to vote in whatever 
manner they pleaſe. 

When the day is fixed for the ordination, a 
great number of people aſſemble, and the ce- 
remony is begun with prayer. After that ſome 
ſuitable chapters of ſcripture are read. This is 
followed by a general prayer for the ſtate of the 
world, and the nations. A pſalm is then ſung, 
and the ſermon follows. The ſermon is always 
on the nature of the clerical office, its origin, 
neceſſity and utility. The preſiding miniſter 
after another pſalm has been ſung, mounts the 
pulpit and delivers a diſcourſe, which generally 
turns upon the nature of the paſtoral office, but 
more particularly on the then ſtate of the 
church, the time when it was firſt eſtabliſhed, 
its ſucceſſion of miniſters, the character of the 
laſt, and the ſucceſs that attended him in the 
diſcharge of his duty. All this is done in order 
to ſtimulate the other, to abide in the prac- 
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| tice of his duty, and the people to revere their 


paſtor. 

The candidate then delivers his confeſſion of 
faith, but he is not obliged to ſubſcribe any ar- 
ticles whatever. This is exactly the primitive 
cuſtom, and that is the reaſon why we have ſo 
many creeds, their being at leaſt four hundred 
extant in the writings of the fathers. 

As theſe young men, who are to be ordained, 
are in ſentiment Calviniſts, ſo their confeſſions 
are conſiſtent therewith. 

After his confeſſion is read and approved of 
by the miniſters and people, he kneels down 
and is ordained by impoſition of hands. A 
pſalm is then ſung, and then all the miniſters 
preſent give him the right hand of fellowſhip. 
One of the miniſters then goes up into the pul- 
pit, and delivers a charge both to the newly or- 
dained miniſter and the people; and this is 
much in the ſame manner as in the church of 
Scotland, only that the Engliſh charges are ſel- 
dom ſo much to the purpoſe. 

When they admit a member, they are very 
different from the Sandemanians, and much more 
ſo from Chriſt and his apoſtles. Chriſt came not 
to call the righteous, but ſinners to repentance ; 
and the Sandemanians do not chuſe, if they can 
avoid it, to admit any into their communions, 
but ſuch as are of the moſt abandoned characters. 
Chriſt came with offers of ſalvation to a ſinful 
world; but it is . probable, that the Sandema- 
nians look out for immoral people, that they may 
have an opportunity of ſhewing their power 
in excommunicating them as ſoon as poſlible. 

The Calviniſt Preſbyterians, however, admit 
none but righteous people among them. Sinners 
may come and hear, but none but ſaints can go 
to the communion. The candidate is examined 
privately by the miniſter and elders, of whom 
they have generally two or three, and next Sun- 
day after ſermon, the miniſter tells the congre- 
gation, that ſuch a perſon has been examined 
as to his knowledge in the ſacred ſcriptures, and 
the Chriſtian religion; that they have enquired 
into his moral character, and that they now pro- 
poſe to the church, whether he ſhould not be ad- 
mitted a member. This is put to the vote and 
generally carried. 

Theſe people muſt have a high notion of 


church fellowſhip, to put themſelves to all this 


trouble 
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trouble for almoſt nothing. There is no new 
privilege they can obtain, bt that of going to 
the communion. They are not like the primi- 
tive Chriſtians, who conſidered each other as 
brethren; and they are not like the Friends, vul- 
garly called Quakers, who never ſuffer their 
poor to want, But the Calviniſtical Preſbyte- 
rians, act with their poor as the univerſity did 
with Dean Swift, that is, Spiralia Gratia, or 
ſpecial grace. It is true, money is collected 
for the poor, or at leaſt under that pretence; but 
the ſole diſtribution of it is left to the diſcretion 
of the miniſter, and he gives to whom he 
pleaſes. This is not church fellowſhip ; for in 
all congregations, there ſhould not be one per- 
ſon in want, while the reſt of the members are 
enjoying affluence. 

This is one of the greateſt diſhonours to reli- 
gion that ever yer took place in the world. It 
makes the poor really to doubt the truth of the 
ſacred ſcriptures, and it brings the rich under 
the denomination of thoſe againſt whom Chriſt 
promiſed a woe, becauſe of their manifold of- 
fences. This is a melancholy conſideration, but 
we may fee inſtances of it every day; and we 
know that human bodies, endowed with rational 
ſouls, are ſuch compoſitions, that no advices, 
no inſtructions, no exhortations, will have any 
force, if charity and compaſſion to the poor are 
neglected. : 

They ſeldom ever proceed againſt delinquents, 
unleſs their crimes are of a glaring nature, and 
then they excommunicate them ; but not as the 
Seceders or the Sandemanians do, for they ſend 
them a ſummons to attend on ſome weekly 
meeting, where they tell them of the nature of 
their guilt, and if they promiſe repentance, or 
profeſs it, they are forgiven. Bur if they re- 
main obſtinate, they give them a written paper, 
ſigned by the miniſter and elders, intimating, 
that he is no longer a member. If the offending 
brother refuſes to come to the meeting, they ſend 
him notice by a poſt letter. 

In their worſhip, they are not much unlike 
the primitive Chriſtians. They begin with a ſhort 
prayer, after which, one or more Chapters are 
read, but they make no remarks on them, as 
they do in Scotland, ſo that their people are but 
very little acquainted with religion. The reading 
being over, they ſing a pſalm, which 1s followed 
by the general prayer, and that by another 

ſalm. 

: Then follows the ſermon, which is read out of 
a manuſcript, which they put within the leaves 
of their bible. The ſermon is ſeldom much leſs 
than an hour in length, and 1s generally tedious. 
When they adminiſter the communion, the mi- 
niſter ſtands in a ſquare pew before the pulpit, 
and the people come as near to him as poſlible, 
The elders carry the bread and wine to them, 
after which, an hyma is ſung, and the ceremony 
concludes with prayer. The communion is, for 
the moſt part, adminiſtered in the afternoon, 
after ſermon is over ; bur for this practice there 1s 
other rule but cuſtom. 

In baptizing their children, they are much the 
ſame as in the church of Scotland, for the mini- 
iter performs the ceremony either in their meet- 


ings or at the parents houſes. There are no other | 


* 
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particulars relating to them worth mentioning, 
only that they have ſeveral academies for the edu- 
cation of their young men for the miniſtry. 
Their preachers are more popular than ſome of 
the other Diſſenters, but their number are now 
very ſmall. 


2 


An Account of the Arminian Preſpyterians. 


The Arminian Preſbyterians are very nume- 
rous, which leads us to give an account of the 
people who come under that denomination. 

We have already had occaſion, and that fre- 
quently, to mention, that with reſpect to the terms 
of acceptance with God, all the reformers were 
of the ſame opinion as St. Auſtin. This will 
appear evident to every one who peruſes Luther 
on the Galatians, Calvin's inſtitution, the thirty- 
nine articles of religion in the Church of Eng- 
land, and the old Scottiſh confeſſion of faith. 
It 1s inconſiſtent with the impartiality we have 
hitherto adhered, to give our own opinions on 
the ſubject. From the death of the apoſtles, 
there are near one hundred years obſcured, by 
ſomething worſe, if poſſible, than Egyptian 
darkneſs. If there were any writings among the 
Chriſtians, they are now loſt to us ; and as for the 
epiſtles that go under the name of Ignatius, they 
are undoubtedly ſpurious. 


This, however, is certain, that from the 


| time of Clemens Romanus, down to the time of 


St. Auſtin, all the writings we have are againſt 
him. Whether there were any who held the ſame 
doctrines before, is utterly unknown to us. The 
argument ſtrikes two ways, and, indeed, with 
equal force, 

Firſt, it is remarkable, that although there 
were many writers before St. Auſtin, yet not one 
of them embraces the ſame ſentiments with him. 
Secondly, had his doctrine been new, is it not 
natural to believe that he would have been pow- 
erfully oppoſed. And yet we read of no one 
perſon who did oppoſe him, except the famous 
Pelagius. In this ſtate of uncertainty, we leave 
the reader to judge for himſelf, and proceed to 
lay before the reader, ſome account of Arminius 
himſelf. 

James Arminius was born at Haerlem, in Hol- 
land, 1580, his father being a very reputable 
man in that place. From his moſt early youth, 
he diſcovered ſuch a ſweetneſs of temper, that 
he became the admiration of all who knew him. 
About ſeventeen, having made great progreſs in 
grammar learning, he was ſent to the univerſity 
of Geneva, where he ſtudied divinity, church 
hiſtory, and criticiſm. He read over all the 
Greek fathers, and imbibed their ſentiments. 
When fatigued with ſtudy, he walked out into a 
grove of trees, near the ſide of the lake, which 
has ever ſince been called Arminius's Walk. 

Having taken his degrees, he left the univer- 
ſity with the character of a pious young gentle- 
man, and an excellent ſcholar. Indeed, there 
can be but little doubts remaining concerning 
his extenſive knowledge, when at only the age of 
twenty-five he was appointed, by the States-ge- 
neral, profeſſor of divinity in their univerſity of 


Leyden. 
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Leyden. He began his lectures with diſcourſes 
on the epiſtles to the Romans and Galatians, 
where it 1s ſuppoſed the ſtrength of the Calvi- 
ſtical argument lays. 

It was now that Arminius began to teach pub- 
lickly thoſe ſentiments which he had long em- 
braced. The force of conviction from the peruſal 
of the Greek fathers led him to it; and it is an 
eſtabliſhed maxim, that what men believe to be 
true they will teach. 

His ſentiments have always been reduced to the 
following points: 

Firſt, that by predeſtination is meant, God's 
eternal purpoſe to ſend the goſpel to whom he 
pleaſes, and, in that ſenſe, he underſtood the 
words, God will have mercy on whom he will 
have mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth. 
By hardening people he underſtood, that God 
would withhold from them the bleſſings promiſed 
to believers by the promulgation of the goſpel. 

Secondly, he aſſerted, that in conformity 
with the Greek. church, God had given every 
man power to turn from ſin to righteouſneſs, 
and, in that ſenſe, he underſtood thoſe words, 
Ye will not come unto me that ye may have 
life. And again, all thoſe expreſſions in the bi- 
ble, upon which exhortations are founded; for 
as he ſaid, what occaſion for exhortation to men 
to perform any duties, if they have not the power 
to do it. 

Thirdly, that as for the ſin of our firſt parents 
it runs along with us, and is implanted, but not 
imputed, otherwiſe (ſaid he) how can it hap- 
pen that ſome are ſanctified from the womb, 

Fourthly, that the death of Chriſt was a ſa- 
crifice ſufficient to make an attonement for the 
ſins of the whole world. He gave himſelf a 
ranſom for all. He did not aſſert, that by the 

death of Chriſt all mankind would be ſaved, be- 
cauſe many of them would not embrace the of- 
fered conditions, but he taught, that the ſacrifice 
itſelf was ſufficient to make a complete attone- 
ment. In this he has been followed by the pious 
and ingenious Dr. Watts, who ſays, 


He came to make the bleſſing flow, 
Far as the curſe is found. 


Laſtly, in conformity with the antient Greek 
church, he aſſerted, that there was no ſuch 
thing as final perſeverance, for men might at 
any time, fall off from grace. In this ſenſe he 
underſtood the words, Be not high-minded, but 
fear, and let him who ſtandeth take heed leſt he 
fall. And again, that parable of Chriſt's, where 
ſpeaking of an apoſtate, he ſays, The laſt end of 
that man ſhall be worſe than the firſt. And he 
likewiſe adverted to all thoſe paſſages where 
there is an intimation of falling off from grace. 

The apparent novelty of theſe doctrines, at a 
time when men's minds were not properly fet- 
tled concerning religious diſputes, becauſe they 
had not been hitherto contradicted, created 
much confuſion. 

James I. of England, who pretended to have 
much knowledge in theological controverſies, 
wrote a ſevere letter to the States-general, 1n 
which he inſerted, that Arminius ſhould be burnt 
alive, Perhaps this ſentence might have been 
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put in execution, had not Arminius died ſoon 
after. His ſentiments, however, did not die 
with him; for many learned men in Holland 
embraced them, among whom was Epiſcopius 

(it ſhould be biſhop) and the famous Gretive. 
celebrated all over Europe for his treatiſe on the 
laws of peace and war. Political intereſts took 
place with polemical diſputes, and James J. 
of England, though a man of learning, like a 
true pedagogue, influenced the Proteſtant 
princes to call, what is vulgarly called, a gene- 
ral council. Juſt as if the goſpel of Chriſt je- 
ſus, which is ſo clearly revealed in the New Teſ- 
tament, could be better illuſtrated by a parcel of 
prieſts with gowns and caſſocks. This council, 
or rather ſynod (for ſo it was called) met at 
Dort, 1617, and there were ſeveral commiſſion- 
ers from all the Proteſtant ſtates in Europe. 
They met in the church of Dort, where we 
have ſeen paintings of the moſt celebrated 
amongſt them, particularly the famous biſhop 
Hall. 

As the aſſembly was compoſed of partial men, 
it was no difficult matter to get the opinions of 
Arminius condemned. They were condemned, 
and thoſe who profeſſed them were thrown into 
priſon, among whom was the famous Grotius, 
who made his eſcape, and was afterwards taken 
m the ſervice of Chriſtina, queen of Swe- 

en. 

But notwithſtanding all the rigour made uſe of 
by James, and the other Proteſtant princes in 
Europe, Arminianiſm grew and flouriſhed. All 
the Lutherans embraced it; and this much is 
certain, that at the reſtoration of Charles II. in 
1660, there was not a divine in the eſtabliſhed 
church of any note, who did not preach the 
ſame doctrines. It has for many years become 
as it were univerſal in the church of England, 
and it is to be found in many parts of Scotland; 
but this leads us to conſider in What manner the 
Engliſn Preſbyterians firſt embraced it, together 
with its cauſes and conſequences. | 

About the year 1691, juſt after the toleration 
act took place, ſome books were publiſhed con- 
cerning Antinomian principles; for before that 
time, the generality of the Engliſh Diſſenters 
were Calviniſts. This provoked one Dr. Wil- 
liams, a man of vaſt fortune, ſome learning, but 
no eloquence, to write a book entitled, © Goſ- 
pel Truth Stated.” In this work he deviated, 
from many of his brethren, who, in their writ- 
ings, had made ſalvation an abſolute thing, 
whereas, he made it conditional, depending on 
faith. He ſaid, that repentance mult come be- 
fore faith ; whereas, the Calviniſts had always 
aſſerted, that there could be no repentance with- 
out faith. This man was undoubtedly a mode- 
rate Calviniſt, or, in other words, a ſtrict Armi- 
nian. But from this time a ſchiſm took place 
among the Proteſtant Difſenters in England. 
The moſt-learned among them inclined to Dr. 
Williams's notions, and what is rather remark- 
able, they improved upon them. Every year they 
became more and more looſe in their doctrines, 
till at laſt their ſermons were little better than 
ſyſtems of Deiſm. They ſeemed, as they ſtill 
do, to take a pleaſure in teaching their people 


| juſt what they may read in Seneca, or Epictetus, 


without 
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if 


without ſo much as adhering to any thing in the 
goſpel. The conſequence has been, that they 
are forſaken by their people, and left in diſtreſs. 
They have nothing now left them but to preach 
againſt government, and as moſt of their hearers 
are rebels, this procures them a ſcanty ſubſiſtance. 
The miniſters are ſtill numerous, but the hearers 
are few; for their dull tedious diſcourſes will not 
go down with the generality of people. 

They are undoubtedly very impolitic in one part 
of their conduct; for although they know that 
it is conſiſtent with human nature to court popu- 
larity, yet they affect to deſpiſe it. The conie- 
quence is, they have few hearers left, except 
ſuch as are enemies to the government. Indeed, it 
may juſtly be ſaid of them, that in order to ſtarve 
themſelves and their families, they have embraced 
all the ſentiments of the Arians and Socinians, 
and the truths of the goſpel are rather nauſeous 
to them. But we ſhall have occaſion to mention 
another ſe& of Diſſenters ſtill more erroneous 
than they. In all their public offices theſe people 
are the ſame as thoſe we have already deſcribed. 


Account of the Arian Preſbyterians, 


We have already, in the courſe of this work, 
taken notice of the origin of thoſe people called 
Arians, who ſprung up at Alexandria, about the 
middle of the fourth century. Little notice has 
been taken of them by the writers of the middle 
ages; but at the reformation ſome perſons ac- 
tually declared themſelves to be of theſe ſenti- 
ments. 

This, indeed, is not much to be wondered at, 
when we conſider the unſettled ſtate of the 
times, the agitations into which men's minds 
were thrown, by a change from the groſſeſt ſu- 
perſtition to rational religion, and the reli- 
gious diſputes which naturally took place in 
conſequence of agitated arguments concerning 
the worſt of all ſubjects, namely, polemical di- 
vinity. 

However, after the reformation was eſtabliſh- 
ed in thoſe nations which embraced it, we find 
but very little account of the Arians for more 
than a century. In 1616, two of them were 
burnt alive at Litchfield, in Staffordſhire, on 
the abominable act of Henry IV. and the Puri- 
tans in New-England, burnt about three or 
four more, during the time of Oliver Crom- 
well. 

Perſecution, during the reign of Charles II. 
kept the Engliſh Diſſenters in one mind; but 
no ſooner did the revolution take place, and 
men were allowed that liberty which 1s the inhe- 
rent right of every rational creature, than they 
abuſed it to licentiouſneſs. 

About the year 1720, one Mr. Pearce, a Diſ- 
ſenting miniſter at Exeter, who had written a 
learned treatiſe in defence of his brethren, began 
to broach ſome new doctrines concerning the 
trinity, which created much confuſion, and 
many of the miniſters, who were very numerous 
in thoſe parts, entered into an aſſociation, to 
prefer a bill of indictment againſt Mr. Pearce, 
for denying the doctrines of the trinity. This 
was ſuch an inſtance of madneſs as cannot 
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ſelves to be of thoſe ſentiments. 


Mean. 


— 
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compoſition that ever was read by men. 
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be paralleled in church hiſtory, but to the ever- 
aſting honour of the grand jury, the bill was 
returned, Ignoramus. Theſe doctrines, however, 
ſpread far and wide, and within a few years, 
many of the Preſbyterians embraced them; and 
indeed, it may be added, that thoſe amongſt 
them, who would wiſh to ſhelter themſelves 
under the name of Arminians, are now become 
Arians. 

There are ſome things neceſſary to be taken 
notice of in treating of the Arian Preſbyterians, 
and the rather ſo becauſe there were Arians in 
England ſome years before they declared them- 
If a man goes 
into one of their congregations, unleſs he is of 
a particular genius, he will not know what they 
A friend of the author has heard ſome 
of them, for a whole hour together, hold out the 
glory of Chriſt, and, in the concluſion, declare 
that he was no more than a created being. 

Their congregations are numerous throughout 
England, but the hearers are ſo few, that they 
are not able to ſupport the miniſter, Their 
ſermons are in general to the ignorant very am- 
biguous, but to thoſe who know any thing of 
Chriſtianity, they are worſe than Heatheniſm. 
Moſt of their congregations begin to drop off, 
and there is no wonder, for thoſe who love 
the New Teſtament, love Jeſus Chriſt as a ſa- 
viour. But it would ſeem, that theſe Arian - 
Preſbyterians, in order to ſupport their wild ro- 
mantic notions, did every thing in their power 
to drive their people away from their aſſem- 
blies. The author of this has actually heard one 
or more of their miniſters, ſpend the whole of 
their ſermons in endeavouring to make it appear, 
that Chriſt was not an object of worſhip. That 
he was a mere man whom God had created, but 
they, at the ſame time, allowed him to be a me- 


diator between God and ſinners. 


How this can be reconciled to all the accounts 
we have of the Divine Redeemer, we leave the 
reader_to judge. We may juſtly ſay, that if 
Chriſt was not God, and one with the father, 
our faith is vain, and we have believed in vain. 
Let us only conſider, how different from this 


the ſentiments of the moſt pious men have been 


in all ages and nations; and it was eſteemed the 


peculiar glory of Proteſtants, to look upon Chriſt 


as their ſaviour. 

And here is the very ſtrength of the argu- 
ment; for if our ſins were committed againſt an 
infinite being, conſequently none but one of an 


equal nature, could make an attonement for 


them. | 

All the hopes that a ſinner can have, muſt be 
through the mediation of Chriſt, and thoſe who 
deſpiſe that mediation, cannot expect the di- 


vine mercy. All bleſſings were firſt promiſed 


to Chriſt in his human nature, and theſe were 
to be tranſmitted by him to all his faithful fol- 
lowers. 

Some of the Arian Preſbyterians have com- 
piled a new liturgy, which is, perhaps, the worſt 


In the 
midſt of their prayers, we find them denying the 


divinity of Chriſt, and they ſeem to dwell with 
pleaſure on the ſubject. But we muſt not ſtop 
here. Be not ſurpriſed reader, 
| tually made a new Bible. 


They have ac- 
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One of their teachers, celebrated for mang- 
ling the works of ſome of the greateſt divines, 
actually took it into his head to collect into one 
book, all thoſe texts of ſcripture that ſuited his 
purpoſe, and recommended unto his people not 
to read any other. If this was not making a 
new bible, it will be difficult to ſay what 
IS. | 

It is obſerved by the pious Mr. Henry, that 
the way of ſin is downwards, that is, that as 


ſoon as men leave the truth, and the way where 


they could find reſt to their ſouls, they continue 
- «ſinking as it were downwards into darkneſs and 
error. Of this the following ſpecimen of the 
errors of the Arian Preſbyterians may ſuffice, 

Some of their preachers have boldly aſſerted, 
that the ſoul of man dies with the body, which 
ſhews, that they are what the Epicureans were 
among the Heathens, and the Sadduces 
among the Jews. It is a lamentable truth, 
that ſeveral people, in conſequence of reading 
thoſe writings, have given themſelves up to all 
ſorts of debauchery. 

Some others of their preachers have aſſerted, 
that the ſoul ſleeps from death til] the general re- 
ſurrection. This is an antient hereſy, for we 
read of a ſect of people called Soul Sleepers, 
who appeared in Egypt, in Syria, before tlie 
time of Conſtantine the Great. 

There is a third ſort, at the head of whom is 
a divine, famous for his knowledge in politics, 
who aſſerts, by eternal puniſhment, 1s meant, 
eternal annihilation. They ſay, thac after the 
laſt judgement is over, and the righteous acquit- 
ted by their Lord, the wicked will be condemned 
and burnt to aſhes with the earth. Now theſe 
people muſt be materialiſts, for how could the 
fire burn the ſoul. | 

We have mentioned theſe things, not from 
motives of ill-nature, but compaſſion, and to 
ſhew that there is no end to error. What man, 
who has read the writings of thoſe Diſſenters 
who died about fourſcore years ago, ſuch as 
Bates, Howe, Baxter, and many others, would 
imagine that they could be ſucceeded by men 
who are greater enemies to the Chriſtian religion 
then the Deiſts are, nay, who actually deny one 
of the leading principles of natural religion, 
namely, the immortality of the ſoul. A very 
intelligent perſon, who is now a Diſſenting mini- 
ſter, once obſerved to us that ever fince the 
publication of Dr. Williams's book on Goſ- 
pel Truth, the Engliſh Preſbyterians have been 
ſucceſſively plunging as it were into errors; 
and as they have made a new bible, ſo they may, 
in time, recommend a new God. 

It is, however, melancholy to conſider what 
diſtraction they have driven the people into. 
Thoſe who uſed formerly to go regularly to their 
meetings, and heard the goſpel preached, ſel- 
dom go now to any place of worſhip at all. 

There is, however, this advantage attends 
them and their miniſtrations, namely, that they 
cannot do much harm, for the largeſt meeting 
they have has only a few hearers. Two of their 
- chief preachers in London, preached away both 
their congregations, and both the meetings were 
advertiſed to be let. Moſt of their miniſters 
are very needy, and it is but a few years ſince the 
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Calviniſtical Preſbyterians made a collection to 
ſupply the wants of one of them. How ſtrong 
muſt the hatred theſe men have to the divinity 
of Chriſt be, when they will ſuffer all theſe 
hardſhips, rather than inculcate thoſe truths that 
were taught by their anceſtors. 

But ſtill there are exceptions. About twelve 
years ago, a noble lord, equally famous for his 
knowledge in politics and hereſy, fixed his eyes 
upon ſuch clergymen, whether Diſſenters, or 
others, who denied the divinity of Chriſt, Of 
thoſe there were three brothers, all Arian Preſby- 
terian miniſters. His lordſhip ſent one of theſe 
to ſtudy phyſic, and the other two he preſented 
to livings in the church of England. Thus for 


the ſake of livings, the men who denied the di— 


vinity of Chriſt, could not only ſubſcribe the 
thirty- nine articles, but even read the Athanaſian 
Creed. | 


In all their ceremonies of worſhip, they ob- 


| ſerve the ſame forms which we have already men- 


tioned, except thoſe who read their printed li- 
turgy, but that is only in a few places. Some 
of them read a prayer in manuſcript, and their 
ſermons are all written. They have no diſcipline 
nor government, and in their congregations, the 
people ſeem cold and inſenſible, while the 
preacher is delivering his moral harangue, or 
depreciating the glories of Chriſt Jeſus. No new 
members are added, and therefore there will 
be probably none leſt after the preſent gene- 
ration. | 

We ſhall conclude this article by obſerving, 
that ſuch people as belong to them, never inſtruct 
their children in any catechiſms, ſo that they 
are ſhockingly ignorant. They do not ſo much 
as know thoſe very points by which their religion 
is diſtinguiſhed. The cold lifeleſs manner in 
which the miniſter preaches, makes them deſpiſe 
all religion, or at leaſt, not to regard any. 


Account of the Socinian Preſbyterians. 


Solomon, the wiſeſt prince that ever lived in 
the world, ſays, there were four things he could 
not underſtand, namely, the way of a ſhip in 
the ſea; the way of an eagle in the air; the way 
of the conies on the rocks; and the way of a 
man with a maid. But what would that great 
prince have ſaid had he lived in our times, to ſee 
ſuch variety of forms and ſentiments in religion 
as we have amongſt us, and all theſe bearing the 
names of Chriſtians and Proteſtants. Perhaps he 
would have ſaid, as he did on another occaſion, 
% God hath made man upright, but he hath 
« ſought out many inventions.“ 

There is nothing has contributed more towards 
the propagation of popery in this country, 
than the various ſets we are divided into. 
The firſt thing a Romiſh prieſt advances in con- 
verſation with ſuch Proteſtants as he intends to 
convert, is our difference in religion. He tells 
the perſon, that the Roman Catholics are all 
united, whereas, the Proteſtant religion is like a 
dreadful monſter with a great number of heads. 
But he does not ſtop here. 


He tells him, that one ſect denies the ROT 
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of Chriſt; another that of the holy ghoſt ; 
a third the immortality of the ſoul; a fourth the 
reſurrection of the body; a fifth the eternity of 
hell torments, &c. &c. c. 

This is the way they make converts, as they 
call them; and it is told by themſelves, that 
within theſe twenty years, they have drawn over 
to their communion above twenty thouſand Pro- 
teſtants, many of whom were Diſſenters. And 
this is not much to be wondered at, when we 
conſider, what a thing it is for weak minds to be 
diſtracted about religious opinions. Theſe poor 
unfortunate people, no ſooner embraced Popery, 
than they imagined themſelves delivered, as it 
were, from Egyptian bondage. 

A few years ago, a young Preſbyterian miniſter 
turned Roman Catholic, and was ordained a 
prieſt, He was ſo zealous, that he was ſent on 
the miſſon to Scotland, where he had been 
brought up, and actually boaſted of his having 
made ſome hundreds of converts, 

A few years ago, a Socinian miniſter in Lon- 
don, preached away all his congregation; and one 
of them, a perſon of ſenſe and great abilities, 
turned Roman Catholic. That man is ſtill alive, 
2nd boaſts that there 1s ſeldom a week in which 
he does not gain ſome proſelites. But to proceed 
with our ſubject. 

Fauſtus Socinus, from whom theſe people 
take their name, was a phyſician of ſome repute 
at Sienna, in Italy, about the time of the refor- 
mation. The profligacy of the court, and the 
corruption of the church of Rome, convinced 
him, that Chriſtianity was not to be found there. 
And as he had been taught to believe in the 
unity of the church, ſo he imagined that Chriſ- 
tianity was not to be found among the Proteſ- 
tants, becauſe they were divided into many 
parties. 4 | 

However, as nothing, could pleaſe him that he 
ſaw or heard, he reſolved to make a new religion 
to ſuit his own fancy. 

He taught, like the Arians, that to believe in 
the divinity of Chriſt, was to deſtroy the unity 
of the godhead; adding, that if there were three 
perſons, there might be three hundred, or any 
number whatever. He ſaid, that the texts made 
uſe of to prove the divinity of Chriſt, ought to 
be underſtood in a different ſenſe. 

The Arians admit, that Chriſt exiſted before 
the world was created; but the Socinians ſay, he 


had no exiſtence till his body was formed in the 


womb of the virgin. As for the incarnation of 
Chriſt, they think that it is not to be conſidered 
as miraculous ; and they maintain, that it cannot 
be proved from the ſacred ſcriptures. They ſay, 
that had it been neceſſary to believe in the incar- 
nation, the bible would have mentioned it. One 
would think theſe people had never read the 
bible, for the incarnation was prophecied in the 
Old Teſtament, and it is related at large in the 
New. 

About four years ago, a Socinian miniſter 
wrote a pamphlet to prove that the virgin ſpoken 
of in Iſaiah, was not the Virgin Mary, and that 
the child to be born was Hezekiah. In anſwer 
to this, Mr. Sharp wrote a learned tract, and 
he was ſeconded by a pious German divine, 


now at Heſſe-Caſſel. One would have thought 


| 


" 


but they have none. 


| 
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this was ſufficient to have refuted the Socinian, 
but he had recourſe to a method, which had it 
not been taken notice of, might have ſoon 
deprived us of both the Old and New Teſta- 
ment. h 

Mr. Sharp had obſerved, that the very words 
of the prophet's relating to Chriſt's incarnation, 
are, by Matthew the Evangeliſt, applied to 
Chriſt in chapters I. and II. Upon that the Soci- 
nian wrote a pamphlet, attempting to prove that 
thoſe two chapters are ſpurious, and forged by 
ſome of the antient fathers. 

He was going to have proceeded in the ſame 
manner with the firſt two chapters of St. Luke's 
goſpel, but Mr. Sharp anſwered him in ſuch a 
maſterly manner, that probably he will be ſilent 
for ever. 

They teach, that man was of his own nature 
mortal, even before the fall, and was never en- 
dowed with original righteouſneſs, conſequently 
there can be no original ſin by the fall of Adam. 
That we have a power to do good or evil when- 
ever we pleaſe, That God knows nothing of 
what 1s to happen, even to-morrow. That the 
cauſe of predeſtination is not in God, but in man. 
That God predeſtinates no one in particular to 
be ſaved. That he might have forgiven ſin 
without Chriſt's death; for as he is the univerſal 
Lord, ſo he might do with his creatures as 
he 3 he might give up his right to pu- 
niſh. 

They add further, that as Chriſt was a mortal 
man, ſo it was neceſſary that he ſhould die; and 
this, ſay they, ſhews he was not God, becauſe 
God cannot die. That the death and all the 
ſufferings of Chriſt were for no other purpoſe, 
than to ſhew an example for people to imitate, 
That Chriſt made no attonement for ſin, nor was 
his death of any great ſervice to mankind, 
That God hath exalted Chriſt in heaven ſome- 
what above the ſaints, but ſtill he is a dependent 
being. That baptiſm is an indifferent thing, and 
may either be uſed or not. That the torments 
of hell mean no more than that the ſoul and 
body ſhall be both annihiliated. We ſhall not 
mention the dreadful conſequences which might 
be drawn from theſe principles, becauſe it might 
injure many perſons in the preſent age, whoſe 
minds, we hope, are well eſtabliſhed in the 
faith. | 

They ſay that every ſort of diſcipline is no more 
than eccleſiaſtical policy, and certainly ſo it is, 
That paſtors are all equal, 
and to them with the elders belong the govern- 
ment of the church. 

The paſtoral function conſiſts in preaching, 
praying, viſiting the ſick, and adminiſtering the 
ſacraments. They admit of no more ſacraments 
than two, namely, Baptiſm, and the Lord's- 
Supper. 

A ſacrament, ſay they, is an oath, or an 
engagement to perform ſomething ; and when 
they partake of the communion, they fit round 
a table, like the Calviniſts, there being no dif- 
ference between them in that particular. 

The Socinians are charged with meaſuring their 
faith by the narrow bounds of their reaſon, 
God (ſay they) never commanded, that man can 


| believe what cannot be comprehended. That we 


are 
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are created with an underſtanding fit to conceive, .|| which, if we attempt to proceed, we are loſt in 
and we ſhould reject what we cannot compre- | a maze of inextricable difficulties. Even that re- 
0 hend. velation which affords ſuch material inſtruction 
And here we would aſk, if any man could ever || to man concerning his duty and his happineſs 
yet comprehend God. © Canſt thou by ſearching || leaves many doubts unreſolved. See Blair's Ser- 
© ({ays Job) find out God, canſt thou find out || mons, fer. iv. p. 290. 

ce the Almighty unto perfection?“ Plato, a Hea- It is certain, that if men could comprehend 
then, ſaid, ſpeaking of God, © Truth is his || every thing revealed; if they could ſee the veil 
« body, and light is his ſhadow.” Simonides, || drawn afide, and the myſtery of God's moral 
a Sicilian philoſopher, being aſked by his king || government unfolded, there would be an amaz- 
Dionyſius, what God was, aſked ſome time to || ing change, but it would be for the worſt. Men 
conſider of an anſwer, but at laſt returned for || would neglect thoſe duties they owe to ſociety 
anſwer, that the more he conſidered, the more he || to their- country, their families, and them- 
was loſt in admiration, at the boundleſs nature of || ſelves. Human life would procure no objects 
tte ſubject. ſufficient to rouſe the mind to a ſtate oſ activity 
Toland and Tindal, attempting to write in || nor to urge the hand of induſtry, Nay, it has 
defence of Socinianiſm, became profeſſed Deiſts, || been ſuppoſed, perhaps with good reaſon, that 
and wrote againſt the Chriſtian religion. were men to behold the glories of a future ſtate, 
Mr. Whiſton, who was himſelf an Arian, being || they would deprive themſelves of its bleſſings, 

one day in converſation with Chubb, who was a by ruſhing upon their own deſtruction. * 


Socinian, he (Whiſton) told him it would not be It has pleaſed our God to conceal many things 
long before he embraced Deiſm, and he did || from us, that we may give evidence of our 
ſo. humility and our confidence in him. To ſet up 


It is certain, that thoſe who reje& myſteries, || reafon as the boundary of our religion, is an at- 
muſt, at the ſame time, reject divine revelation; || tempt to make ourſelves greater than the glori- 
and here we may ſay, with a great man, © Nothing || ous angels in heaven. For the apoſtle, ſpeaking 
is more reaſonable than to believe that to be true | of the work of man's redemption, ſays, „Which 
which is above reaſon; what notion can a man form || things the angels deſire to look into.” Which 
the ſoul, any more than that it is a living active implies, it was then too great for them, and will 

principle, which he feels within himſelf, but || remain ſo till Chriſt has finiſhed his mediatorial 

1 cannot in any manner comprehend.” office. | 

| The Socinians often ſpeak very diſreſpectfully How different from theſe ſentiments are thoſe 
of Chriſt, particularly in their ſermons, and al- of the humble believer ? How often does he ex- 
ways treat of a future ſtate, as but very imper- || claim with joy, 
fectly revealed. They are apparently happy, that 
God has not made the goſpel diſpenſation clearer | Thy mercies ſtill thou doſt impart, 
than it is, and yet they will not believe what 1s With every added day, 
revealed. Above the reſt, O give an heart, 

Dr. Blair, an author now alive, and a divine, Its tribute ſtill to pay. 
juſtly admired by his brethren, the miniſters of || Th* angelic hoſt for ever pure, 
the church of Scotland, has made ſome fine re- My late return ſhall bleſs; 
marks concerning the notions: of the Socinians. || Nor fin nor ſorrow ever more, 

It plainly appears (ſays the Dr.) to be the plan 8 againſt my reſt. 
of the deity, in all his diſpenſations, to mix light || Thoſe falſe ſuggeſtions, fleſh and blood, 


with darkneſs, evidence with uncertainty. What- Did interpoſe below, | 
ever the reaſon of this providence be, the fact is || Shall then be clear'd and underſtood, 
undeniable. And unmix'd friendſhip flow. 


God is deſcribed in the Old Teſtament, as a 
God that hideth himſelf. Clouds and darkneſs || We have ſaid the more concerning the Socinians, 
are ſaid to ſurround him. His way is in the ſea || becauſe they are, with reſpect to the Preſbyterian 
and his path in the great waters, his footſteps are || clergy, the moſt numerous in England, but many 
not Known. Both the works and the ways of || of them have not above a dozen of hearers. In 
God are full of myſtery. In the ordinary courſe || their worſhip they are the ſame as the Arians, and 
of his government, innumerable events occur, || for the moſt part they are very ſimilar; they have 
which perplex us to the utmoſt. There is a cer- || already preached away moſt of their hearers, and 
tain limit to all our enquiries in religion, beyond I probably there will be but few left ſoon. 
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T is remarkable, that in treating of the 

different ſects among the Proteſtant Diſſen- 
1 ters in England, we generally find them 
divided and ſubdivided into parties. To what 
can this be owing, ſays the unbeliever in Chriſt? 
Can there be any truth in the religion of thoſe 
people, who are daily projecting new ſchemes, 
and changing theſe as often as their capricious 
humours direct them? Here let the Deiſt not 
triumph; for we could make it appear, that 
there are more differences among thoſe people, 
who call themſelves Freethinkers. Thus, To- 
land, was an enemy to all thoſe ſentiments that 
diſtinguiſh Chriſtians from other people in the 
world. Tindal was of a quite different opinion. 
Blount denied the immortality of the foul and 
ſhot himſelf. Bolingbroke was a profeſſed de- 
bauchee, and faintly attempted to overthrow 
the Scripture Hiſtory. We have only mentioned 
theſe few inſtances, in order to ſhew, that there 
are no people in the world more inconſiſtent than 
the writers among the Deiſts, when they ridicule 
the differences among Proteſtants. 

Theſe differences, among Proteſtant Diſſen- 
ters, are ſo trifling, that they ſeldom affect the 
eſſentials of religion; and people ought to bear 
with each other, and be tenderly obliging, with- 
out affording an opportunity for either the Pa- 

iſts or Deiſts to triumph over their weakneſs. 

The Independents, as they are now in Eng- 
land, may be divided into two fects, namely, 
the regulars and the irregulars. The regular 
Independents, are thoſe who have been brought 
up at their academy, and received as much 
learning as we ſhall have occaſion to take notice 
of afterwards. The irregular Independents conſiſt 
of the lower ranks of people, who have for 
ſome time attended the preaching of the Me- 
thodiſts, but are ſeduced away by ſome of their 
friends, who happen to have a greater volubility 
of ſpeech than the others. 
in their order. 


Account of the Regular Independents. 


Theſe people were called originally Brown- 
iſts, from the following circumſtance : 

Mr. Robert Brown, a Puritan preacher, in 
the dioceſe of Norwich, had been much perſe- 
cuted by the biſhops, and frequently thrown into 
priſon, | 

This Mr. Brown was deſcended from an an- 
tient and honourable family, in the county of 
Rutland, and nearly related to the great Lord 
Treaſurer Cecil. He received his education in 
Corpus Chriſti College, in Cambridge, but 
having conceived early prejudices againſt the ce- 
remonies, he went about the country preaching 
in private houſes. Having had an information 
lodged againſt him in the ſpiritual court, he was 
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[| degraded from his office; and being then a young 
man, he went and lived ſome time privately 


with his father. 


He could not, however, be reſtrained from 
preaching and inveighing againſt the biſhops 
and the ceremonies. For this he was imptiſon- 
ed no leſs than thirty-two times, and at laſt 
forced to leave the kingdom. Upon this he re- 
tired to Middleburgh in Zeland, with ſeveral 
of his followers, where he formed a church upon 
his own plan of diſcipline. This happened m 
1586, but in three years after, 1589, they ſplit 
into ſo many parties, that Brown left them and 
returned to England, where he renounced his 
principles. After this, he became rector of a 
pariſh church in Northamptonſhire, where he 
lived an idle and diffolute life, and having aſ- 
ſaulted one of his neighbours, he was commit- 
ted to the gaol of Northampton, where he 
died 1630, in the eighty-firſt year of his age. 

The Browniſts held the ſame notions with re- 
ſpect to the terms of acceptance, as the Calvi- 
niſts, but 1n their diſcipline they were uncom- 
monly rigid. They taught, that every congre- 
gation was a church independent of any other, 
and this is the reaſon why they are called Inde- 
pendents, 

Some of their reaſons for ſeparating from the 
church of England were, that the laws and the 
queen's injunctions, had impoſed ſeveral things 
that were not commanded in the goſpel. That 
there were ſeveral groſs errors in the ſervice of 
the church, which were made neceflary for 
the communion, and impoſed accordingly. 
That if perſecution for the ſake of conſcience 
was inconſiſtent with Chriſtianity, the church of 
England could not be a true one. That the 
conſtitution of the hierarchy was too bad to be 
mended. That the very pillars of it were rot- 
ten, and that there was a neceſſity for a total re- 
formation. | 

Theſe people ſuffered much, along with the 
other Puritans, during the reign of- queen Eli- 
zabeth, and many ſuffered death with remark- 
able conſtancy for the principles they profeſſed. 

In 1593, the Browniſts were become ſo nume- 
rous, that Sir Walter Raleigh declared in par- 
liament, that there were upwards of twent 
thouſand of them in the counties of Norfolk and 
Eſſex, and in the neighbourhood of London. 
Thoſe near London being more numerous than 
any where elſe, they formed themſelves into a 
congregation, and choſe a paſtor. They had 
many learned men among them, particularly 
Ainſworth, whoſe expoſition of the Pentateuch 
and the Pſalms, 1s one of the beſt books in the 
world. But this congregation was ſoon diſperſed, 
and fifty-ſix of the members were ſent to pri- 
ſon, where ſome of them periſhed for want of 
the neceſſaries of life. 

Hereupon, they petitioned the lord treaſurer, 
ſetting forth the hardſhips they laboured under, 
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but their petition was rejected. Theſe perſecu- 


tions obliged many of them to go over to Hol- 


land, where they ſet up themſelves in moſt of the 
principal towns. In the reign of James I. the 
perſecution carried on againſt them was greater 
than before; but theſe people, although perſe- 
cuted, ſplit into parties, and did all they could 
to injure each other. 

About the year 1610, they aſſumed the name 
of Independents, and one Mr, Robinſon, a 
learned man amongſt them, returned to Eng- 
land, and formed a congregation, which met in 
the Borough of Southwark, where there 1s a 
meeting to this day. It is called Deadman's 
Place, becauſe the Diſſenters have a burying- 
ground adjoining to It. 

But this little ſociety having been informed 
againſt by the biſhop's purſuviant in 1632, forty- 
two of them were apprehended and thrown into 
1 11 Some of theſe were admitted to bail, 

ut no favour was to be ſhewn to their paſtor ; 
upon which he petitioned the king for leave to 
depart from England, which was granted him. 
He, with about thirty of his followers, went over 
to New England; and Mr. Canne, who wrote 
the marginal notes on the bible, was choſen 
paſtor in his room. 

Mr. Canne preached in private houſes, but 
the rage of the perſecution drove him and his fol- 
lowers over to Holland, where they eſtabliſhed 
a congregation at Amſterdam. 

Mr. Howe was their next miniſter, who was 
thrown into priſon, where he died. As oppo- 
ſition is the life of argument, ſo perſecution 
promotes religion, whether true or falſe. Theſe 
people encreaſed to an amazing number, and 
although almoſt all of them were of dif- 
ferent ſentiments, yet they were either called 
Puritans or Browniſts. 

They continued to meet in Deadman's-Place' 
as uſual ; but one Sunday, whilſt they were ce- 
lebrating Divine worſhip, they were ſurrounded 
by the marſhal of the King's-bench, and com- 
mitted to priſon. Next day they were carried 
before the houſe of lords, and accuſed of deny- 
ing the king's ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical mat- 
ters, and with preaching contrary to the ſtatute 
of uniformity. The houſe, however, did not 
proceed againſt them in a ſummary manner, but 
diſmiſſed them with a gentle reprimand. Next 
day a great many people went to ſee their meet- 
ing, and were ſo pleaſed with its ſimplicity, that 
they embraced their notions and became converts. 

Hiſtory addreſſes itſelf to a period far more 
diſtant than the dreams of wild enthuſiaſts, or 
the blaſphemies of madmen. She undertakes 
to hold out truth to public notice, without re- 

ard to factions, or any attachment to parties. 
She is to dreſs up truth in her native colours, 
and leave the impartial reader to judge. This 
is not an eaſy matter in the midſt of contending 

arties. We are not to be ſwayed or biaſſed by 
inveterate prejudices, any more than partial at- 
tachments. So jult are the words of the poet. 


So from the time we firſt begin to know, 

We live and learn and not the wiſer grow: 
But he who truth from falſhood would diſcern, 
Muſt firſt diſrobe the mind, and all unlearn. 
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To diſpoſſeſs the child the mortal lives, 
But death approaches c'er the man arrives, 

Thus truth lies hid, and e'er we can Explore 
The glittering gem, our fleeting life is o'er. 


We have, however, endeavoured to avoid all 
theſe extremes; we have conſidered that all hy- 
man beings are liable to err; and ſenſible of our 
own weakneſs, we ſhall continue our account of 
_ people with impartiality and with tender- 
neſs. 

In the year 1641, when the Puritans beoan 
their grand attempt to overturn the government 
both in church and ſtate, many of the Inde- 
pendent miniſters returned to England; and fo 
unſettled was the ſtate of affairs at that time 
that ſome of theſe men were choſen miniſters 
of that famous aſſembly of divines which met ar 
Weſtminſter, and overturned the whole frame of 
epiſcopacy. The Independents were more fa- 
voured than the Preſbyterians; and as they had 
no objection againſt money, they accepted of the 
grand church livings, while, at the ſame time, 
they were exclaiming againſt clerical power. 

When the Preſbyterians, in 1648, petitioned 
the parliament againſt the toleration of the Sec- 
taries, which was ſeconded by the Scots, the In- 
dependents preſented a counter-petition from the 
city, ſigned by a great number of hands. The 
parliament upon this, called upon the Preſbyte- 
rians to prove their us divinum ; and an aſſembly 
of them met for that purpoſe ; but the Inde- 
pendents withdrew, and left them, not chuſing 
to have any hand in the affair. 

The army, at this time, was compoſed of In- 
dependents mixed with Anabaptiſts, and other 
ſectaries, who, when they found the Preſbyte- 
rians even in their treaty with the king, inſiſtin 
upon uniformity, without making the leaſt pro- 
viſion for that liberty of conſcience they had 
been contending for, grew outrageous, and at 
laſt, buried king, parliament, and Preſbytery in 
the ruins of the conſtitution. 

As Oliver Cromwell was an enemy to clerical 
power, and a friend to univerſal toleration, they 
were one of his chief ſupports during his uſur- 
pation. They petitioned him for leave to hold a 
ſynod, in order to publiſh to the world an uni- 
form confeſſion of their faith ; for they were be- 
come very conſiderable, Their churches were 
greatly encreaſed both in the city and country, 
and many rich and ſubſtantial people had joined 
them, but they were not agreed upon any ſtand- 
ard of faith or diſcipline, though their brethren 
in New England had done fo ten years before. 
The protector yielded to their importunity, but 
did not live to ſee the effects of it. 

About a month after the protector's death, a 
meeting was held in the Savoy between the Preſ- 
byterians and the Independents, and they ap- 
pointed a committee to draw up a new confeſſion 
of faith, which differed but little from that of 
the Weſtminſter confeſſion. At the end of the 


confeſſion is a chapter of diſcipline in which they 
aſſert, that every ſociety of viſible profeſſors 
agreeing to walk together in the faith and order 
| of the goſpel is a complete church, and has full 


| 


power within itſelf to elect and ordain all church 


officers, to exclude all offenders, aad to do all 
other 
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acts relating to the edification and well be- 
2 the 2 That all ordinations ſhall 
take place in conſequence of the paſtors being 
elected by the people; and they are to be ſer 
apart by faſting and prayer, with the impoſition 
of hands; but even without the impoſition of 
hands, they are to be declared duly ordained ; 
nor ſhall any perſon object to their being mini- 
ſters of the goſpel; for they conſider the act of 
ordination as in its own nature, rather indifferent 

binding. 
1 diſallow the power of all ſtated ſynods 
and preſbyteries, and all ſorts of conventical 
churches over particular aſſemblies, but admit, 
that in caſes of difficulty or difference relating 
to order of doctrine, churches may meet toge- 
ther by their meſſengers, to give advice, but not 
to exerciſe any authority. They ſay farther, 
that churches agreeing in the fundamentals of re- 
ligion, ſhould keep up a communion with their 
brethren. And it 1s true that the miniſters and 
rich people do fo, but the poor are generally neg- 
ected. 
At preſent, the Independents have many meet- 
ings in England, but their miniſters are for the 
moſt part poor. Indeed this is reaſonable ; for 
if they have no compaſſion for thoſe in diſtreſs, 
ſo it would ſeem inconſiſtent with the dictates 
of common ſenſe, that any people ſhould ſhew 
compaſſion to them. ; : 

They have an academy where their young mi- 
niſters are brought up, but not one of them can 
be admitted till he has declared that he has been 
converted. The greateſt number of theſe young 
men are taken from menial employments, and 
they are firſt employed to learn as much Latin as 
Cæſar of Borgio acquired. They then lay hold of a 
Greek grammar, and acquire as much knowledge 
of that antient language as to be able to read a 
chapter in St. John's goſpel. In Hebrew they go 
over Robertſon's edition of the Pſalms, and here 
their knowledge of languages ſtops. 

During their leiſure hours, a miniſter comes 
to the academy, and delivers them ſome lectures 
on rhetorick and logick, which they are vain 
enough to call the fine arts. An attempt was 
made, a few years ago, to introduce amongſt 
them the ſtudy of the mathematics, in order to 
make them reaſoners ; but their govenors could 
not undertake the making of compaſſes, lines 
and circles, ſo that their young miniſters have 
juſt as much learning as one would naturally ima- 
gine who attends to the nature of things, and con- 
ſiders the conſtitution of the Chriſtian religion. 

The next thing to be conſidered 1s their eccle- 
ſiaſtical polity, if it deſerves that name. When 
one of their young men has acquitted himſelf ſo 
well as to be made choice of for a church, about 
half a dozen of the neighbouring miniſters aſ- 
ſemble, with a great many of the people. 
The ordination is conducted in the ſame form as 
among the Preſbyterians, but the confeſſion dif- 
ters. 

The following confeſſion of faith, delivered 
by Mr. Thomas Bradbury, in London, July 10, 
1707, is almoſt ſimilar to all that have been de- 
delivered ſince, and may ſerve as a ſpecimen. 

© Foraſmuch as, upon theſe occaſions, many 
have taken in hand to ſet forth, in order, a de- 


| 


| 


claration of thoſe things which are moſt ſurely 
belived among us: I deſire to make the ſame 
good profeſſion before many witneſſes, and ac- 
cording to my meaſure of the gift of Chriſt, 
glve a reaſon of the hope that is in me, with 
meekneſs and fear, and eſpecially at this time, 
when, by faſting and prayer, and laying on of 
hands, I am to be ſeparated for the work where- 
unto the Lord hath called me; tho' I be leſs 
than the leaſt of all ſaints, and not worthy of this 
grace, to preach the unſearchable riches of Chriſt. 

ARr. I. I therefore declare my belief, that the 
books of the Old and New Teſtament, which 
are commonly received amongſt us, came not 
by the will of man, but the holy men of God 
ſpake as they were moved by the Holy Ghoſt, 
and are profftable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, and inſtruction in righteouſneſs. 

IT. This, through grace, I will always adhere 
to, as the great rule of my faith and miniſtry ; to 
this law and teſtimony, I profeſs to bring every 
opinion; this I promiſe, in a dependance upon 
him who has the reſidue of the ſpirit ; I apply to 
theſe ſcriptures as the beſt diſcovery God hath 
made of himſelf in this life; I here learn what 
God 1s, and what he doth. This includes both 
his nature and glorious perfections: it includes 
both his eternal unity and a trinity of perſons. 

III. I believe that the Lord our God is one 
Lord, there is none beſides him. 

IV. I believe there are three that bear record 
in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghoſt, and that theſe three are one. This I 
would avow as a truth, and humbly adore as a 
myſtery. | 

V. I believe that this one God, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt, is a ſpirit. The king eternal, 
immortal, inviſible, from everlaſting to ever- 
laſting, merciful and gracious, long ſuffering, 
and abundant in goodneſs and truth, but who 
will take vengeance on his adverſaries, and not at 
all acquit the wicked. 

VI. I believe that he created all things, and 
for his pleaſure they are, and were created; that 
his government reaches over the whole creation, 
that his providence extends to all creatures, and 
their actions, and that the foreknowledge of 
God over-rules the corruptions of men. 

VII. I believe that God made a covenant with 
our firſt parents, as the common root of all their 
poſterity, and gave them a righteous law, with 
this eſtabliſnment, that he that does theſe things 
ſhall live by them; but in the day that he of- 
fended he ſhould ſurely die. 

VIII. I believe that by one man's diſobedience 
our natures are not only guilty but impure, and 
that we lie dead in treſpaſſes and ſins. 

IX. I believe that God reſolved to glorify him- 
ſelf by redeeming ſome of the loſt race; that 
he did, from all eternity, predeſtinate ſome to 
the adoption of children, whoſe names are writ- 
ten in heaven; that this election was free, and it 
will have a certain iſſue; that the remnant 
are ſaved, according to the election of grace, 
not for the works which they ſhould afterwards 
do; but according to his own purpoſe and grace 
before the world began. 

X. I believe that this deſign will be effectual 
to the happineſs of all thoſe, 

XI. I 
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XI. I believe that the only method of obtain- 
ing this happineſs was by appointing one media- 
tor between God and man; the man Chriſt Je- 
ſus ; giving a certain numbet to him, and ſetting 
him forth to be a propitiation, thro' faith in his 
blood, for the remiſſion of fins, that God might 
be juſt, and yet the ele be ſaved, 

XII. I believe the divinity of our great Lord 
Redeemer ; that he is over all, God bleſſed for 
evermore ; that he thought it no robberry to be 
equal with God, but receives a divine homage. 
| believe this word was made fleſh, and dwelt 
among us: this is the myſtery of godlineſs, great 
without controverſy, that God was manifeſt in 
the flicſh. I believe him to be a teacher come 
from God: that he was made a prieſt for ever: 
that he is the king of ſaints, of whoſe kingdom 
there ſhall be no end. In all theſe capacities he 
is head of the church, and the Saviour of the 
body, appointed to be the heir of all things ; 
but more eſpecially lord over them who are given 
to him. 

XIII. I believe he went about doing good, 
delighting to do the will of him that ſent him, 
by the which will we are ſanctified: that he was 
made a curſe for us, ſuffering in both the parts 
of his human nature: that he was the Meſſiah, 
who ſhould be cut off to finiſh tranſgreſſion, and 
make an end of ſin : that there is no other name 
given under heaven whereby men can be ſaved. 

XIV. I believe when he had by himſelf purg- 
ed our ſins, he was buried, and lay part of three 
days and three nights in the belly of the earth. 

XV. I believe that God raiſed him to heaven, 
looſed the pains of death, becauſe it was not 
poſſible he ſhould be holden of it. I believe he 
aſcended up on high, is ſeated on the right hand 
of God, as the advocate of his people and the 
Judge of the world. 

XVI. I believe that whom he predeſtinated, 
them he alſo called, and whom he has called, 
them he alſo juſtifies freely by his grace. The 
bleſſedneſs of this conſiſts in God's imputing 
righteouſneſs without works. I believe that we 
lay hold on his mercy by faith, and that not of 
ourſelves, but of the gift of God: that the peo- 
ple of God receive the adoption of ſons, and 
there is a change in the diſpoſition of thoſe who 
are heirs of the grace of life, owing to free love 
and to almighty power. I believe that the ran- 
ſomed of the Lord grow in grace, and that he 
who has begun a good work in them, will per- 
form it unto the day of Jeſus Chriſt. No man 
ſhall be able to pluck them out of his hands. 

XVII. I believe he is to be worſhipped with 
reverence and godly fear. I believe that we are 
to own this Lord in ſocieties, and that there is a 
communion with all that in every place call upon 
the name of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, both theirs 
and ours, and that Jeſus Chriſt will be with them 
to the end of the world. 

XVIII. I believe he hath given us ſeveral 
commands and inſtitutions, which we, as Chril- 
tians are obliged to perform ; one of which is 


baptiſm in water, in the name of the Father, 


and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, taught 
us all things whatſoever he has commanded, ad- 
moniſhing one another in pſalms, hymns, and 
ſpiritual ſongs. And by eating bread and 
drinking wine, in remembrance of him, we are 
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to continue ſtedfaſt in doctrine and fellowſh; 
and in breaking of bread and in prayer, O 
XIX. I believe, that in all theſe parts of 
' worſhip, one is our mager, even Chriſt; no 
' man having dominion over our faith and liberty 
XX. [believe that the Chriſtian, at his death. 
| enters upon two bleſſings, a complete purity and 
| ſatisfying enjoyment, that the ſpirits of juſt men 
are made perfect, ſee Chriſt and know him, as 
themſclves are known; and that more perfect fe- 
licity which will follow the reſurrection and uni- 


verſal judgment. For, 


XXI. I believe there ſhall be a reſurrection 
of the dead, both of the juſt and unjuſt : thar 
Chriſt hath authority ro execute judgment, be- 
cauſe he is the ſon of man: that the angels, who 
ſinned, are delivered into the chains of darkneſs ; 
both they and the wicked, who know not God, 
nor obey the goſpel of his dear ſon ſhall go into 
everlaſting puniſhment, but the righteous into 
life eternal. | 

The other particulars relating to the regular 
independents lead us within the veil, obſcurity 
is enlighted, darkneſs to the human eye vaniſhes 
away before our ſight, and we can ſee them in their 
native colours, | 

Their congregations conſiſt of a miniſter, 
two deacons, and in conjunction with them the 
whole of the congregation. Theſe form a ſort 
of congregational body, taking upon themſelves 
the ſame power as a general council. The mi— 
niſter is elected by the people at large, with this 
reſervation, that they can turn them away when- 
ever they pleaſe. This is, perhaps, a very ex- 
traordinary way of proceeding, and yet we meet 
with ſomething like it in antient eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory. 

In their diſcipline, they profeſs to be like the 
primitive Chriſtians; that is, they will never 
publiſh the faults of each other until they are ex- 
communicated. This appears to be as ſtrict a piece 
of hypocriſy as ever took place in the world, and 
we ſhall give a ſpecimen of it afterwards. 

At preſent, in their form of worſhip, they dif- 
fer a little from the Preſbyterians, bur ſtill, even 
in that difference, they are not uniform. In all 


| their meetings they begin with a pſalm, and then 


follows a prayer. In ſome, after the prayer is 
over, they begin the ſermon, which generally laſts 
an hour; and the miniſter muſt take great care 
not to drop one ſingle word that looks like an 
exhortation to duty, The whole ſermon has 
ſome reſemblance to a ſyſtem of divinity, without 
the concluſion. In ſome of their churches they 


| ſing three times during Divine ſervice; but, in 


general, their ſermons are the ſame, only with 
this difference, that ſome of the young miniſters 
have boldly ventured to imitate their anceſtors, 
iuch as Bates, Howe, and others. 

It is neceſſary to inform the reader concerning 
this vaſt difference in the mode of preaching, 
between the preſent Independents and thoſe who 
lived at the time of the revolution, 

In 1708, one Mr. Huſſey, a miniſter at Cam- 


bridge, publiſhed a heavy tedious volume, to 
ſhew that no miniſter had a right to make any 
offers of grace or ſalvation to ſinners. This 1s 
not original Calviniſm, but it is an inference, 
or conſequence deducible from it ; at leaſt from 


| chat part of it called abſolute | predeftination. 
or 
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For if God has elected one part of mankind, 
and reprobated the other, what occaſion is there 
for exhor tation, ſeeing m an has no power to com- 
ply. This is a popular objection of the Armini- 
ans, which has already been in a meaſure refuted. 
It is not hereby meant to charge the Independ- 
ents alone with this conſequence, as many other 
ſectariſts, and even ſome in our eſtabliſhed church, 
adopt the ſame opinion. If we might be allowed 
to give our advice on fo important a ſubject, we 
ſhould rather think the expreſs command of our 
Lord ſhould be more attended to than any of 
theſe traditions of men; and if in Ezekiel's days, 
the dead bones were commanded to live, why 
ſhould not the ſame method be taken under the 
ſuperior brightneſs, and vivifying nature of the 
goſpel diſpenſation. 

There 1s an apparent inconſiſtency in eſtabliſh- 
ing the above conſequence from a belief in abſo- 
Jute predeſtination, among a people who, in 
general, profeſs to have been converted from 
the ways of ſin, under the Methodiſts ; for this 
is the caſe with the modern Independents. It is 
pretty generally known that exhortation is their 
fort, and that they had rather forego ſyſtematic | 


| 


| 


* 


| 


— — 


divinity than looſe an opportunity of earneſt ex- 
hortation. 

When a man or woman deſires to be admitted 
a member, the miniſter and deacons confer with 
him, and enquire into his character with a ſtrict- 
neſs and preciſion which does honour to them. 
If it is found ſuch as will bring an honour to reli- 
gion as well as an ornament to their congrega- 
tion, he or ſhe 1s then told to write out an ac- 
count of his Chriſtian experience and of the 
manner of his converſion. 

This account is given to the miniſter, who 
having peruſed it, deſires the candidate to be at 
the meeting on the next Lord's day. When ſer- 
vice is over in the afternoon, the miniſter with 
the deacons and the principal members of the 
congregation, meet together in a large pew be- 
fore the clerk's deſk, called the table pew, be- 
cauſe it is there they adminiſter the Lord's ſupper. 

The candidate is then called upon, an 
miniſter, pulling the paper out of his pocket, 
tells the people that he is come to read the 
Chriſtian experience of A. B. The paper is 
then read, which generally contains, firſt a con- 
feſſion of his original and actual tranſgreſſions 
againſt God, his deep conviction of guilt on 
that account, and his hearty deſire of embracing 
that ſalvation which is revealed in the goſpel : he 
then proceeds to relate the method and manner 
by which Divine grace operated upon his heart ; 
but as this is ſo various, we cannot fix any parti- 
cular one, only we believe that the general way 
which God takes to bring finners to the know- 
ledge of himſelf, is through the inſtrumentality 
of the preached word. He then profeſſes his 
delire to become a member of that particular 
church, and aſſigns his reaſon for it, which is 
pencrally this, that he cannot any, longer con- 
ſcientiouſly abſtain from obeying the poſitive 
command of Chriſt which is binding upon all 
Chriſtians, viz. the participation of the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper. It is a general rule, 
not only with the Independents but with moſt 
other ſectariſts, not to admit any one to their 
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communion, until they have undergone ſome ex- 
amination of this nature. | 

As ſoon as the paper is read, the candidate is 
deſired to retire into the veſtry, and while he is 
there, a conſultation is held among the minifter 
and members of the church; they then deter- 
mine whether in the judgement of charity his 
experience is genuine, and ſuch as will entitle 
him to church fellowſhip; added to which, they 
likewiſe judge of his character and conduct in 
the world; if theſe correſpond with their ſen- 
timents of propriety, the candidate is made ac- 
quainted therewith, the miniſter gives him 
the right-hand of fellowſhip, and he 1s from that 
moment a member of the church. It 1s gene- 
rally contrived that the day of admiſſion is upon 
a Lord's day when the ſacrament is adminiſtered, 
and then the new admitted member immediately 
communicates with the church. : 

Should the candidate be objected to, either 
from ſome inconſiſtency in his moral conduct, or 
ſhould the account of his experience not corref, 
pond with the tenor of goſpel converſion, he 4s 
exhorted to continue ſome time longer under the 
ordinances, to be diligent in his attendance on 
Lord's days, and to be very circumſpect in his 
behaviour. After a longer or ſhorter trial, he is 
admitted or totally rejected. 

As for the preſent ſtate of the regular Inde- 
pendents, it rather reſembles a ſtanding pool, 
whereas formerly it was as a rapid current. They 
have ſome rich people amongſt them, and many 
poor; they conſiſt chiefly of old members and 
their additional converts are not very numerous : 
They are rather in a declining than a proſperous 
ſtate: we hope this is not a ſign of the decay of 
religion and virtue in the world, but that people 
in general ſee leſs neceſſity than formerly for 
diſſenting from the eſtabliſned church of England. 


th. 


Irregular Independents. 


It is not from any ill natured prejudice, nor 
any thing like malevolence that we call theſe peo- 
ple by ſuch a name. This would be very unbe- 
coming thoſe who are candidates for the public 
favour ; impartiality, alone and nothing leſs can 
captivate men of reaſon, and obtain their good 
opinion. The author did not rightly know by 
what name to call them, till being one day in 
company with a doctor in divinity amonglt the 
regular Independents, the reverend doctor ſaid, 
© They are our Irregulars.” The reader muſt 
not be left in the dark, he muſt know who 
theſe people are and who are thoſe followers who 
ſupport their miniſtry. To underſtand this 
rightly, it will be neceſſary to oblerve, that ſoon 
after the eſtabliſhment of methodiſm 1n this 
country, by thoſe firſt inſtitutors of it, Meſſrs. 
Whitefield and Weſley, many of the preachers 
in their ſeparate connections, thinking they had 
equal abilities with the reſt of their brethren, took 
meetings and became Independent themſelves. 
Having been rendered popular by their connec- 
tion with one or the other of the above reverend 
Gentlemen, and ſubſtituting loud declamation 
in the place of ſound reaſoning, they ſoon col- 
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houſes. We will not ſay that their congregations 
were the molt reſpectable, they generally con- 
ſiſted of the unlearned and the poor, and not by 
any means ſo reputable as the regular Indepen- 
dent congregations: Their diſcipline was much 
the ſame, but many parts of their conduct dif- 


ferent. 


We have already obſerved that the regular In- 
dependents have an education in their academies, 


but not the beſt that can be obtained, ſtopping 
vaſtly ſhort of that erudition which in our opi- 
nion is neceſſary to form a Chriſtian miniſter. But | 


the Irregulars are ſtill at a lower ebb, as they are in 
general 1gnorant of ſyſtematic divinity, as well as 
common education: however their public ha- 
rangues are popular; they tend to inflame the 
paſſions, and ſet the affections at work: what 
wonder if under ſuch influences as theſe, the 
judgement ſhould ſometimes be miſled and the 
practice be conſequently erroneous. It is not 
our buſmeſs to enquire by what motives they are 
actuated, we ſhall leave that to him, before 
whom all hearts are open, all deſires known, and 
from whom no ſecrets are hid; whoſe peroga- 
tive it is to try the reins and ſearch the hearts of 
the children of men. But this much is certain, 
that they have a great number of followers, and 
yet they have neither ſyſtem nor diſcipline. 
Strange that a religion ſhould exiſt without 
theſe, and yet it is true. Their terms of com- 
munion are rather uncertain, any perſon of good 
character, and what they in their ſeparate con- 
gregations call orthodox principles, may be ad- 
mitted. Men of buſineſs ſometimes join them, 
and it is often proved that they benefit them- 
ſelves conſiderably, as it is a general maxim 
with them to encourage thoſe of their own com- 
munities; this is very natural, and we will not 
blame them for it: ſelf love prevails amongſt 
mankind in ſo eminent a degree, that when we 
encourage others of the ſame opinion, we are 
only gratifying this predominant recipe. 
With reſpect to their manner of preaching, it 
would require a more able pen to defend it in 
every particular; this is a very eſſential branch 
of a miniſter's office, and where 1t 1s not pro- 
perly conducted, the effects will be lamentable. 
Religion itſelf in ſuch a congregation will be diſ- 
eſteemed at leaſt, if not totally neglected. It 
cannot be expected that a miniſter without learn- 
ing ſhould convey much knowledge to the peo- 
ple under his care. Theſe irregular Indepen- 
dents purſue the ſame method as the regulars, 
by taking a text, and from thence preaching a 
diſcourſe, though ſome people will have it, that 
they take leave of their text immediately, and 


that their diſcourſe is as ſuitable to any other. 


The diſcourſe is generally unconnected, and not 
very well calculated to impreſs the minds of the 
auditory with a becoming reverence and devo- 
tion. If they have little or no education, we 
may be ſure that rhetoric has not been ſtudied 
by them, much leſs proper geſtures or cadences. 
They do wiſely, circumſtanced as they are, to 
ridicule the art of preaching, and explode all 
manner of attention to propriety of action, or 
ſound and judicious reaſoning in the pulpit. 
We are afraid that the ſum total of their harangues 
amount in general to this, Vox et preterea nihil. 
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We are willing to hope and believe, that nor. 
withſtanding theſe evident marks of impropriet 
and indecorum, that they have ſome real 8 
in being frequently the means of reclaiming the 
vicious, eſpecially among the vulgar; for though 
they are thus detected by people who have their 
eyes open, yet the majority of mankind, who 
judge of things at firſt ſight, and take ever 
thing for goſpel they hear, are faſcinated by cheir 
preaching, which operates by different ways, in 
ſome Pele. by raiſing their minds to an exalted 
pitch of enthufiaſm, and by ſinking others 
into deſparation. Upon the whole, it is be- 
lie ved that ſome good is done by them, and that 
they are a mean uſed by the hand of providence 
whoſe works are altogether marvellous, and who 
frequently brings good out of apparent evil. 

e would recommend it to the miniſters who 
rank themſelves under this denomination, to act 
in a compaſſionate manner to their hearers, to 
conſider the poor as greater objects of compaſ- 
ſion than the rich, to make the truths of the 
goſpel appear in a more amiable light than they 
do, to ceaſe from declaiming againſt other parties 
and profeſſions, evidently better qualified in 
every point of view, and to make their -public 
diſſertations more a matter of ſtudy. They would 
then make a proper improvement of the truſt 
committed to their care, and acquire as much 
honour as would make amends for all their de- 
ficiencies. They would do well to follow the 
advice and example of the bleſſed Saviour of 
men. He knew well the falſe hopes and falla- 
cious reaſonings of the heart of man; how prone 
men were to form themſelves into parties and 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by trifling inventions. In 
the buſineſs of religion and the great concern of 
ſouls, all that is ſhort of obedience to God's 
commands, and a life of devotedneſs to his ſer- 
vice, is nothing but trick and evaſion, froth 
and folly. Conſequently if any man build on 
ſuch deceitful grounds, and with ſuch flight ma- 
terials, he muſt and can expect no other, than 
that his houſe ſhould fall upon his head, and he 
periſh in the ruins. hs 

The irregular Independents have, in general, 
no proper notions of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, nor 
any idea of ſyſtems of divinity. They have no re- 
gular plan, every congregation aſſuming ſome 
particularity. They are truly independent in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. In the torm of their 
worſhip they are nearly the ſame with the regular 
Independents, only with this difference, they 
frequently uſe the Lord's prayer in public, which 
the others do not. What can be the reaſon of 
the latter diſuſing it we will not pretend to aſſert, 
unleſs it is that their objection to all forms is ſo 
oreat, that they will not accept of one, even 
from the mouth of truth itſelf. 

After all that has been ſaid, we are happy to 
affirm from our own knowledge, that there are 
many exceptions amongſt the irregular Indepen- 
dents, both miniſters and people. Men of learn- 
ing and abilities, who are actuated by the pureſt 
principles, who ſtudy as much as is in their 
power to render religion a pleaſing and delight- 
ful ſcience, who are, in one word, an ornament 
ro their profeſſion, and whoſe names will be 
reſpected, while virtue has any countenance in 
the world. 
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IN treating of theſe people, we are obliged 

to take notice of their diviſions and ſub- di- 
1 viſions, for they are even as much divided 
as the Preſbyerians. They are called Anabap- 
tiſts, for their practice of baptizing believers 
only; and they ſay, that the mode of baptiſm 
ſhould be by immerſion, according to the' 
method uſed by the primitive Chriſtians, 
or, at leaſt, during the three firſt centuries. 
Thus they claim an immediate deſcent from 
Chriſt and his apoſtles, and aſſert, that the con- 
ſtitution of their churches is from the authority 
of Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, and his immediate ſuc- 
ceſſors. 

Some hiſtorians, indeed, deduce their origin 
as a ſect from much later times, and affirm, 
that they firſt ſprung up in Germany, and ſepa- 
rated themſelves from the Lutherans, becauſe 
the doctrine of theſe reformers was imperfect, 
or not brought to the primitive ſtandard; as the 
proper mode and ſubject of baptiſm, was not 
allowed by them to be neceſſary, in the per- 
formance of the rite. Therefore, they re-bap- 
tized their followers, condemning infant baptiſm 
as unſcriptural, and of no effect; whence they 
were called by the reproachful name of Ana- 
bapriſts. | 

They inſiſted on plainneſs of dreſs, and ſim- 
plicity in worſhip. They not only exclaimed 
againſt the church and power of Rome, but 
likewiſe againſt all thoſe who oppoſed liberty of 
conſcience. It is not at preſent our buſineſs to 
enter into a polemical argument concerning the 
time of baptiſm. Lord King has made it ap- 
pear, and perhaps to a demonſtration, that it 
never was uſed in any other ſenſe than by immer- 
ſion, till after the time of Conſtantine the Great. 
One objection his lordſhip admits of, and that 
is, that when people were converted from Pa- 
ganiſm on their death-beds, and deſired to be 

baptized, they were only ſprinkled. 

In Germany, Switzerland, Italy and many 
other parts of Europe, many of the Anabaptiſts 
ſuffered martyrdom before the reformation took 
place: and Dr. Wall the greateſt Engliſh writer in 
defence cf infant baptiſm, admits, that there were 
ſome thouſands of Anabaptiſts in the world be- 
fore the troubles broke out at Munſter, in Ger- 
many. 

It is pretty clear, from the writings of many 
learned men, that Dr. John Wickliffe, the firſt 
Engliſh reformer, either conſidered infant bap- 
tiſm as unlawful, or at leaſt not neceſſary, and 
he denied that ſin was taken away by baptiſm. 
Some of Wickliffe's followers maintained, that 
the children of believers are not to be ſacramen- 
tally baptized, and that it was impoſſible to give 
children eccleſiaſtical baptiſm, ſaying, they were 
ſufficiently clean and holy, becauſe they were 
born of holy and Chriſtian parents. But to 
30 on with the hiſtory of theſe people, as a 
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general body before they ſplit into ſo many 
parties. 

Though ſeveral Anabaptiſts were put to death 
and others baniſhed for their opinion, during the 
reign of Henry VIII. yet they ſtill continued 
to encreaſe. Bp. Burnet ſays, that at this time, 
1547, there were many Anabaptiſts in ſeveral 
parts of England, and they were generally Ger— 
mans, whom the revolutions of that country had 
driven over. 

Upon Luther's firſt preaching in Germany, 
there aroſe many, who, building upon ſome of 
his principles, carried things much further than 
he did. Upon this many of them argued, that 
the myſteries' of the trinity, Chriſt's incarna- 
tion and ſufferings, and the fall of man were phi- 
loſophical ſubtelties, not derived from ſcripture 
nor neceſſary to ſalvation. We ſhall have occa- 
_ to conſider theſe points more at large here- 
after, 

They rejected, in particular, infant baptiſm, as 
a duty not enjoined, or ſo much as mentioned in 
ſcripture. Many of them, however, had opi- 
nions different from each other, but they all 
went by the name of Anabaptiſts. | 

April 12, i747, there was a complaint brought 
to the council, that with the ſtrangers that were 
come into England, ſome of that perſuaſion had 
come over, and were diſſeminating their errors, 
by making proſelytes, ſo a commiſſion was or- 
dered, and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, with 
ſome other biſhops and lords of high characters, 
were appointed by a commiſſion under the great 
ſeal, to examine and ſearch after all thoſe people 
called Anabaptiſts, and, indeed, all ſuch as did 
not go to church, 

They were to endeavour to reclaim them, to 
enjoin them penance, and give them abſolution, 
or, if they were obſtinate, to excommunicate 
them, and deliver them over to the civil power, 
to be further proceeded againſt, that is, they were 
to be burnt. In May, the ſame year, ſome 
tradeſmen of London were brought before theſe 
commiſſioners, and ordered to abjure their for- 
mer opinions, particularly, they were to acknow- 
ledge, that infant baptiſm was a Chriſtian ſacra- 
ment; 

One of theſe who thus abjured, was com- 
manded to carry a faggot the next Sunday to St. 
Paul's, where there would be a ſermon ſettin 
forth his hereſy. But there was another of theſe 
extremely obſtinate, namely, Joan Bocher, 
commonly called Joan of Kent. She denied, 
that Chriſt was truely carnate of the virgin, 
whoſe fleſh being ſinful; he could not take any 
of it; but the word, by the conſent of the in- 
ward man in the virgin, took fleſh of her. There 
muſt have been many more of theſe ſentiments 
at that time; for how could a poor ignorant 
woman form notions that would have puzzled 
the moſt learned philoſophers to comprehend, 
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The commiſſioners took a great deal of pains 
with this woman, and had many conferences with 
her, but ſhe was ſo extravagantly connceited of 
her notions, that ſhe rejected all they ſaid with 
ſcorn, Upon this ſhe was condemned to ſuffer 
death as an obſtinate Heretic. We are lorry to 
ſay that this happened in the beginning of a 
Proteſtant reign. The pious young king Ed- 
ward withſtood all the ſolicitations of his council 
for ſigning the warrant for her execution, de- 
claring, it was doing in fact what they had con- 
demned in the church of Rome, and that he 
would not drive her headlong to the devil. At 
laſt the king was perſuaded by archbiſhop Cran- 
mer, who urged that her crime was an impeach- 
ment of the apoſtles creed, and that blaſphemers 
were to be ſtoned to death, according to the 
Moſaic diſpenſation. The King, overcome 
by Cranmer's arguments, put his hand to the 
bloody warrant, though not without ſhedding 
tears, declaring he would lay all the charge on 
the archbiſhop before God. Accordingly the 


woman was executed, being burnt alive; and 
ſoon afterwards George Van Paris, a Dutchman, 


was committed to the flames in Smithfield. 

A faithful hiſtorian mult neither conceal vir- 
tue nor vice, and the crime of a Proteſtant arch- 
biſhop, muſt no more be veiled over than the 
guilt of a Roman pontiff, or a Spaniſh Inqui- 
ſitor. 1 

Cranmer's conduct on this melancholy and 
remarkable occaſion, is a ſtriking proof of the 
corruption of human nature, even in the midſt 
of good actions. The archbiſhop, with many 
other good men, endeavoured to promote the 
reformation of religion in England, and yet 
they could not help bringing along with them 
from the church of Rome, the vileſt dregs 
of practical Popery. This is a matter of very 
ſerious conſideration, and ſhould teach men to 
be on their guard, when they change from the 
practices of a corrupted church. Let them leave 
all that is bad behind, and bring all that is good 
along with them. 4 

The arguments made uſe of by Cranmer, to 
induce the young king to ſign the warrant for 
the execution of a poor ignorant mad-brained 
woman, points out to us the ſhocking notions 
and the baleful influence that ignorance of the 
ſacred truths of the New Teſtament will always 
have on the minds of people. He argued from 


the Moſaic law, that the blaſphemer was to be. 


ſtoned to death, and it is very true; but the 
archbiſhop did not ſo much as know what was 
meant by a theocracy. He imagined, that be- 
cauſe God, as the real ſovereign of the Jewiſh 
people, permitted them to put blaſphemers to 
death, ſo Chriſtians were to do the ſame. 
But we pity the man, while we deteſt the ac- 
tion, 

The Papiſts rejoice in this act of cruelty, and 
retort back perſecution on the Proteſtants. 
Philips, in his life of cardinal Pole, while he is 
contriving every means to blacken the characters 
of the - Racy takes care not to let this paſs 


unnoticed. However, if we Proteſtants have 
perſecuted, we learned it from the Papiſts, nor 
ſhall we attempt to vindicate ſuch an unchriſtian 
principle. 


A WAP EL STS, 
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In the reign of queen Elizabeth, the Ana. 
baptiſts encreaſed, and were ſubjected to Impri- 
ſonment and baniſhment. Some few, as Dx 
Fuller obſerves, recanted their errors, but two 
of them were burnt in Smithfield, 

In the reign of James I. among the perſecuted 
exiles that fled to Holland were ſeveral Anabap- 
tiſts, who ſet up a church under the paſtorſhip of 
Mr. John Smith, who had been a miniſter of the 
eſtabliſhed church ; but they were violently op- 
poſed by the other Puritan exiles, from whom 
they received much abuſe in books written againſt 
their opinions. In this reign Edward Wightman 
a Baptiſt, of Burton upon Trent, was burnt as | 
Litchfield. He was the laſt martyr that ſuffered 
by this cruel ſtatute of burning heretics in Eng- 
land. And it may be remarked, that William 
Sawtre, the firſt that ſuffered in that manner for 
his religious opinions, was ſuppoſed to have de- 
nied infant baptiſm ; ſo that this ſect had the ho- 
nour both to lead the way and bring up the rear 
of all the martyrs that ſuffered in England upon 
the bloody ſtatute of Henry IV. 

In the year 1620, ſome Anabaptiſts tranſ- 
ported themſelves to New England, where, for a 
time, they met with very bad treatment from 
the Independents, who though they had fled 
from perſecution themſelves, yet perſecuted with 
great cruelty both the Baptiſts and Quakers, 
Dr. Mather, in his hiſtory of New England, has 
declared, that many of the Baptiſts were very 
worthy honeſt men; and that Mr. Williams, one 
of their preachers, being baniſhed from Salem, 
ſettled at a place called Providence, where he 
gathered a church together, and was very in- 
ſtrumental in obtaining a charter for the govern- 
ment of Rhode Ifland, of which he was fre- 
quently choſen governor, and that he did all in 
his power to convert the Indians in his neigh- 
bourhood. He publiſhed a treatiſe on their 
manners, language, and tempers, and when 
peace was reſtored in New England, the Baptiſts 
ſpread themſelves throughout many parts of the 
continent, 

In 1642, there was a diſpute or conference 
held in the Borough of Southwark, between Dr. 
Featly and ſome Anabapriſt preachers, of which 
the doctor has publiſhed an account, but it is 
ſuppoſed to be a very partial one ; for from the 
title page, to the latter end, there is a ſpirit of 
bitterneſs runs through it. During the civil 
wars of the laſt century, they encreaſed in vaſt 
numbers, and no leſs writers than Dr. Ham- 
mond and Bp. Taylor, ſpoke favourably of their 
ſentiments. In 1643, the Baptiſts publiſhed 
their confeſſion of faith, and in 1646, it was li- 
cenſed by order of the parliament. Except in the 
articles of baptiſm and church government, 
this confeſſion differed very little from that 
of Weſtminſter now eſtabliſhed in the church 
of Scotland. | | 

However, they were now perſecuted by the 
Preſbyterians, juſt as they had been before by the 
Epiſcopalians. But in March, 1647, a declara- 
tion of the lords and commons, was publiſhed in 
their favour, induced thereto by the great num- 
bers of them, then in the army, and in molt of 
the corporations in England. 


This declaration has the following words : 
ce The 


The 

ic The name of Anabaptiſm hath, indeed, 
contracted much odium, by reaſon of the extra- 
vagant principles and practices of ſome of that 
name in Germany; tending to the diſturbance 
of government and peace of all ſtates, which 
opinions and practices we abhor and dereſt ; but 
for their opinion againſt the baptiſm of infants, 
it is only a difference about a circumſtance, of 
time, in the adminiſtration of an ordinance, 
wherein, in former ages, as well as this, learned 
men have differed both in opinion and prac- 
tice. And although we could wiſh that all men 
would ſatisfy themſelves, and join with us in 
our judgement and practice in this point, yet 
herein we hold it fit, that men ſhould be con- 
vinced by the word of God, with great gentle- 


force and violence.“ 88 
The Proteſtants, however, did not abide long 


in thoſe ſentiments of moderation; for the very 
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ſiſtance, but by knitting of purſes, and in that 
afflicted ſtate he wrote his Pilgrim's Progreſs, a 


book that will perhaps be read to the end of the 
world.* | 


The famous biſhop Patrick, author of the 


commentary on the bible, wrote a book 
under a ſimilar title, which the witty earl 
of Rocheſter ridiculed in the moſt ſevere 
manner, when compared with that of Bun- 
yan's. 

The Baptiſts continued to ſuffer much in Eng- 
land, till king James II. publiſhed his indul- 
gence, and at laſt they were entitled to all bene- 
fits of the toleration act, which leads us to con- 
ſider what they have been ſince, and what they 


| are at preſent, 
neſs and reaſon, and not driven to any thing by | 


The Anabaptiſts are, by their own choice 


| among themſelves, divided into the following 


next year, 1648, they publiſhed a cruel ordi- | 
nance for the puniſhment of blaſphemies and 


hereſies, by which every ſect, but the rigid Preſ- 


byterians, were condemned ; and upon this or- | 


dinance ſeveral baptiſts were perſecuted, merely | 


for their opinions about baptiſm. , 

The ſhort reſt they enjoyed towards the cloſe 
of the uſurpation, was ſucceeded by a moſt cruel 
perſecution, during great part of the reign of 
Charles II. The ſtory of Venner, the fifth mo- 


narchy man, 1s well known, who, at the time 


| 


| 


of the reſtoration, ſallied out from a houſe in | 


Coleman-Street, with ſome of his hearers, pa- 
rading the ſtreets, and knocking down every 
perſon who came in their way. Their profeſſed 
intention was, to ſet king Jeſus upon his throne. 
Theſe infatuated people believed, that the mil- 
lenium was then to take place, and Chriſt was 
to reign with his people a thouſand years. 

It is certain, that the Anabaptiſts had no more 
concern with this inſurrection of Venner's, than 
they had with the election of a pope of Rome, 
but the Preſbyterian party at court embraced the 
opportunity of wreaking their vengeance on the 
whole body of thoſe innocent people. We call 
them innocent; for where men's notions do 
not .tend towards diſturbing government, or 
promoting immorality, they may be juſtly 
eſteemed innocent, and not objects of public cen- 
ſure. 

About four hundred of theſe people were 
crowded into Newgate, beſides many in other pri- 
ſons. But at the coronation they were ſet at li- 
berty, by the act of indemnity. They publiſhed 
a declaration, wherein they teſtified their abhor- 
rence of Venner's inſurrection, and all they beg- 
ged for was, liberty to meet together, to wor- 


ſhip God according to the dictates of their con- 


ſciences. This, however, did not avail them 
much, for they were continually perſecuted dur- 
ing the whole of that reign. 

John Bunyan, one of their preachers, was 
confined in priſon eleven years, in Bedford gaol, 
where he had no other way of procuring a ſub- 


r 
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claſſes, or rather parties: 


Firſt, Calviniſts. 

Secondly, Arians. 

Thirdly, Sabatarian Calviniſts, 
Fourthly, Sabatarian Arians. 


We ſhall treat of all theſe in their order. 


4. Ab. * — 


Of Calviniſtical Anabaptiſts. 


All the Anabaptiſts, from the time of the re- 
formation, till ſome time after the revolution, 
were Calviniſts, but they ſoon ſplit into parties 
the common conſequence of the abuſe of liber- 
ty. Not that we would wiſh to abridge the leaſt 
part of the toleration act, but only to ſhew, that 
the beſt things may be made the worſt uſe 
of; and here we would not have it underſtood, 
that we are oppoling any of thoſe parties, but 
merely giving an hiſtorical account of them. 

The Calviniſtical Anabaptiſts are the moſt nu- 
merous of their ſe&s, and it ariſes from a cir- 
cumſtance that will ſurpriſe the reader. 

It is owing to this, that thoſe who are 
beſt qualified for delivering their ſentiments in 
public, will become moſt popular. It is ſo 
among the Roman Catholics, and in all Proteſ- 
tant countries where the ſermons are delivered 
without notes. It 1s, ina great meaſure, owing to 
the cold indifferent manner in which ſermons, 


are read, that the eſtabliſhed clergy have become 


unpopular, and the Diſſenting meetings empty. 
This obſervation was made by Bp. Burnet ſo long 
ago as the year 1692, in one of his charges ta 
his clergy. 

It is an eſtabliſhed maxim, that no part of 
human learning is neceſſary towards qualifying 
a man to be a member among the Anabaptiſts, 
beſides that of being able to read the bible, and 
a few other religious books. 

They have therefore made it a rule, to pick 
out fuch of their hearers, as are the moſt popu- 


lar to harangue the people; and theſe they ſend 
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to their country congregations, which are ex- 
tremely numerous. Their high pretenſions to 
piety, their earneſt mannner of addreſſing them- 
ſelves to the paſſions of their hearers, and 
their ſtrict attention to the duties of their func- 
tion, bring after them a vaſt number of followers, 
but chiefly among the lower claſſes of the 
People. | 

We muſt acknowledge, that they have had a 
Gill and a Brine and ſome others among them. 
Theſe were like conſtellations in a clouded ſky, 
and ſome of their valuable performances have 
diſpelled the miſts of ignorance and infidelity ; 
and reconciled many ſeeming inconſiſtencies 1n 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem. 

When a man preſents himſelf to be admitted 
a preacher among them, he is only aſked 
whether he has been converted by Divine grace, 
and whether he conſiders infant baptiſm as in- 
conſiſtent with the word of God. He is like- 


wiſe to give his aſſent to every thing profeſſed | 

which are the doc- 
To theſe they add ſome of 
their own, which Calvin never intended. It is 
not enough for them to allow of eternal reproba- 


by this community, 
trines of Calviniſm. 


tion, bur, like the Independents, they draw 
that concluſion from it, that exhortations are 
unneceſſary. Calvin, in ſeveral of his ſermons, fre- 
quently ſays, „O ſinners, we offer you Chriſt;“ 


* [| 


which indeed is no more than the apoſtle ſaid, 
when he told the Corinthians that he 1 | 
k 


Chriſt, But theſe people anſwer to 
they have no Chriſt to offer. It might not be 
improper to aſk them, whether preaching the 
goſpel, and preaching Chriſt, are not ſynonimous 
terms? As all the promiſes in the Old Teſtament 
were made firſt to Chriſt, ſo they are like an inhe- 
ritance, to deſcend to believers in the ſame man- 
ner as an eſtate deſcends to a ſon. If believers 
are heirs of Chriſt, and if the inheritance itſelf 
comes by the goſpel, then is not preaching the 
goſpel the offering of Chriſt to ſinners as a ſa- 
viour. 

The miniſters of this perſuaſion take great 
pains in their preaching, to affect the hearers with 
the importance of their doctrines, and uſe every 
method to rouſe the paſſions and influence the 
heart to high and heavenly purſuits; the attempt 
is laudable, and in it we muſt wiſh them ſucceß. 
They have ſome decorum and order in their 
ſermons, which we think would have ſtill more 
effect upon the hearts and lives of their hearers, 
did they accuſtom themſelves to draw practical 
inferences. As the miniſters are generally men 
of abilities and piety, it is rather to be wondered 
at that they do not only ſee the neceſſity for this 
manner of proceeding, but alſo break through 
that prejudice which has ſo long been a barrier 
to it. It is remarkable, that all our Saviour's 
diſcourſes conſiſt of explanations of the law, 
and are always mixed with exhortations. 

Nine parts out of ten of the apoſtolical epi. 
ſtles conſiſt of earneſt exhortations to duty, and 


ſtrange that it ſhould ever have entered into the 


heart of man, to neglect ſuch an uſeful part of 

reaching. The moſt ſtrenuous Calvininiſts in 
the church of Scotland, who are the Anti-Burgher 
Seceders, ſeldom ſpend leſs than one fourth 
part of their ſermons, in the molt fervent exhor- 


_ ations to duty; for they conſider, with the apo- 


is, that 
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tle, that when the foundation has been once laid 
they ſhould endeavour to raiſe the ſuperſtrc tore. 

But here let it be oblerved, that we arc a; well 
convinced of the neceſſity of teaching prin. 
ciples, as any of the Anabaptiſts are, but we con- 
ſider it as only one part of preaching. We are 
no more to leave any thing undone, than we are 
to do what is forbidden. A conſtant direction 
on ſpeculative opinions may enable men to talk 
of religion, but inferences drawn from them qua- 
lify them for heaven. 

In their admitting of members, they differ 
much from the Independents. They do nor 
call upon them to make a diſplay of all thoſe 
favours which have been ſhewn to them by 
Divine goodneſs; and that in a public manner 
before the face of a whole congregation. But 
ſtill, they have ſomething ſimilar to it, and 
ſomething, perhaps, even more public. 

When a perſon deſires to be admitted a mem- 
ber into one of their ſocieties, he is examined 
ſtrictly by the miniſter and deacons, as to his 
knowledge, and a ſtrict enquiry is made into his 
moral character. Chriſt received ſinners; and 
his apoſtles, fo far from making enquiry into 
the moral characters of their new converts, re- 
ceived them as ſinners, and pointed out their 
moral duty afterwards. This is only a hint, by 
the by; It is not our intention to recommend the 
diftolute and profane, atleaſt while they continue 
ſo, as proper members of any church, but the 
ſynagogue of ſatan ; we only mean to ſay, that 
true penitents have a right to the bleſſings of the 
goſpel dilpenfation. Tho hcnefirs of the ſalvation 
provided in the goipel extend to ſinners, and 
are calculated only for ſuch: the whole need not 
a phyſiciar, but thoſe who are fick. Chriſt came 
not to call the righteous, but ſinners to repen- 
tance, 

But we muſt not look for primitive purity in 
religion among any ſet of people. The truth is, 
the Calviniſtical Anabapriſts reſt ſo much on 
ſpeculative notions, and have ſuch an antipathy 
to the term goed Works, that they run into errors 
in the extreme. This is rather abſurd, becauſe 
their own notions point out grace irreſiſtable. 
However, there is ſuch an inconſiſtency in human 
notions, and in human actions, that nothing leſs 
than the judgement day will clear up. 

However, when the candidate has been examined 
and approved of, he is ordered to come and be 
baptized. In the country, this ceremony is fre- 
quently performed in a different manner from 
that uſed in London. One of the Anabaptiſts, 
perhaps more zealous than many of his brethren, 
told us, that he was plunged in a river in Pem— 
brokeſhire, in South-Wales, after the ice had 
been broken to make way for the ceremony. 

It is rather different in London, where the 
ceremony is performed before a numerous and 
reſpectable congregation. | 

The candidate comes near to a font, or rather 
a reſervoir of water, in the centre of the meeting, 
having a robe around him to conceal his naked- 
neſs, and the miniſter walks into the water, be— 
fore him. Phe miniſter being up to the middle in 
the water, the candidate approaches towards him 
in a very reverend poſture. Then the miniſter 
lays him back, and holds him in the water till he 
repeats theſe words: 


« baptize 


The 


A N 


ce | baptize thee in the name of the Father, 
« Son and Holy Ghoſt.” 

They then go out of the water together, and 
a ſermon is preached ſuitable ro the occa- 
ion. 
r The mode of conducting this ceremony 1s 
ſometimes very ſolemn ; the miniſter generally 
quotes thoſe paſſages of ſcripture which are ſuit- 
able to the purpoſe, and which, in his opinion, 
defend the practice of adult baptiſm. It is very 
certain, that when Chriſtianity was firſt promul- 
gated, adults were baptized, and ſo were children 


F 


too, otherwiſe we ſhould not hear of the baptiſm | 


of whole houſhoulds. 

With reſpect to diſcipline, theſe people have 
none in particular, but they excommunicate their 
members in the ſame manner as the Independ- 
ents. They make proviſion for their poor, and 
have many collections for that purpoſe, yet there 
is a diſcretionary power left in the miniſter to 
give what part of it to whom he pleaſes. 

In all other reſpects, they are like the Inde- 
pendents, and ditfer but little from them, except 
in the article of baptiſm. How far ſuch men act 
conſiſtently with the rules laid down in the goſpel, 
is not our buſineſs to enquire. To be centorious 
is inconſiſtent with that impartiality which ſhould 
at all times diſtinguiſh the character of an hiſto- 
rian; to be remiſs in taking notice of ſome 
abuſes, would point out a fawning diſpoſition. 
Let God be true, and let every man be a liar. 


— 
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Of the Arian and Socinian Anabaptiſts. 


We have already taken notice of thoſe Ana- 
baptiſts who are called Calviniſts, we muſt now 
proceed to conſider ſuch as are of a different de- 
nomination. 

The firſt Arian Baptiſt preacher in England, 
was Dr. John Gale, who made his firſt public 
appearance about the beginning of this century. 
That he was a man of ſome learning, cannot be 
denied, and his book, in anſwer to Dr. Wall, 
diſcovers amazing abilities. But, notwithſtand- 
ing all this, he contracted, in his early youth, 
the moſt violent prejudices againſt every thing, 
either in Calviniſm or Arminianiſm. The moſt 
part of his ſermons, conſiſted of invectives againſt 
the godhead of Chriſt, and what was practical, 
conſiſted of no more than what a common Hea- 
then would have delivered. No mention of 
Chriſt as a Redeemer, no notice of his offices 
as a mediator, no enlivening hope of pardon 
through his merits or acceptance, in conſequence 
of his righteouſneſs, but a heavy commentary 
on the words virtue, good men, and all ſuch 
other titles as we find mentioned in Heathen 
authors. 

In conſequence of this man's preaching, a ſort 
of ſchiſm took place among the Anabaptiſts, but 
of a very extraordinary nature. 

The clergy encreaſed, and the laity decreaſed. 
There is ſomething in this, reſembling the con- 
duct of five hundred ſhop-keepers ſetting up in 
a city, to {ell a new commodity, while, at the 
fame time, they could not have one hundred 
cultomers. It is certain, that no man can live 
without the common neceſſaries of life; for 
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ſelf-preſervation is the firſt prinelple in natural 


religion. Poverty ſhould be borne with reſigna- 
tion, when it comes as an ordinary diſpenſation 
of Divine Providence; but we are not to court 
poverty. This much, however, is certain, that 
theſe men, in conſequence of having denied the 
divinity of Chriſt and of the Holy Ghoſt, drove 
the greateſt part of their hearers away, ſo that 
their families were left in diſtreſs. 

In all diſputed points concerning religion, it 
is beſt to err on the ſafe ſide, that is, it is much 
better to reſt ſatisfied with a declaration of our 
own 1gnorance, than to run into an oppoſite ex- 
treme. It is certain, that the doctrine of the 
trinity is taught both in the Old and New Teſ- 
tament, and it is equally certain, that we arc 
not able to comprehend it. Then in ſuch cales, is 
it not much better to wait with humility, till 
God lays open all theſe ſecrets to us, 


In — theſe things, acknowledge th' Almighty 
rſt, 


And where we can't unriddle, learn to truſt, 


With reſpect to the diſcipline of theſe Arian Ana- 
baptiſts, they have but little, and their meetings 
are deſerted of hearers. Their diſcourſes are in 
general, ſuch as an antient Heathen would bluſh 
at. Every thing that ſtrikes at the root of the 
fundamentals of Chriſtianity, has been adopted 
by them, and, properly ſpeaking, they may be 
conſidered as enemies to Chriſtianity. Is it the 
reſurrection of the body, they are ſure to ſtart ſome 
doubts concerning it? Is it the mediatorial 
office of Chriſt ? It is laughed at with contempt. 
Is it the ſalvation through the redemption 
wrought by Chriſt? It is nonſenſe. 

This brings to our remembrance what Sir 
Matthew Hale ſays, namely, that nothing can 
make the people ſo immoral as moral preaching. 

In their ceremonies there are no differences be- 
tween them, and the Calviniſtical Anabaptiſts, 
only that the Arians admit any perſon whatever 
to communicate with them, who only ſubſcribe 
towards ſupporting their meetings, 

All the miniſters of their perſuaſions, are ſuch as 
have received 2 liberal education, fo in that par- 
ticular they differ from many others. But not- 
withſtanding all their learning, they are left to 
ſtarve. Undoubtedly, the hatred theſe men 
have to Chriſt Jeſus as a mediator, muſt be ve 
ſhocking, when they can ſubje&t themſelves 
to all forts of want, that they may have an op- 
portunity of blaſpheming his name. 

There are not many of them at preſent* in 
England ; for this much 1s certain, that no at- 
tachments to ſyſtems will ever go down with the 
people where the doctrine is not popular. They 
have no rule by which they can proceed in 
church cenſures ; for as there is no gate to come 
in, ſo there is no oppoſition againſt their going 
our, 

In a word, theſe people are, perhaps, as deſti- 
tute of Chriſtian knowledge as the Heathens. 
Their miniſters are enemies to the goſpel, hut 
the people do not ſo much as know any thin 
concerning true religion. However, we ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak of ſome ſects more inconſidera- 
ble than thoſe, and ſuch as are but little known 
by the generality of people in the preſent age. 
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An ACCOUNT of the SABATTARIANS, 


things neceſſary to be conſidered. cept inculcated by Divine Revelation, we muſt 
Firſt, their general principles; and, fe- || believe it to be moral; for what can be immoral 
condly, their preſent ſtate. that God preſcribes as a duty. In Judging of all 
As for their principles, we are naturally led || theſe things, we are to conſider, how far the 
to enquire into the origin and authenticity of || evidence will ſupport us through the whole of 
what we commonly call the Chriſtian ſabbath. || the argument, and then, if any doubt ariſes, we 
And here the following queſtions naturally pre- || are to draw the line between natural and 


1 treating of theſe people, there are two | ever God reveals is moral. If we believe a pre- 


re- 


ſent themſelves to us for ſolution. | | vealed religion, 
Firſt, is it a moral principle, that one day in But this leads us to conſider the ſtate of the 
ſeven ſhould be kept holy to God ? Chriſtian ſabbath, under the New Teſtament diſ. 
To this it is anſwered, that it is not moral, || penſation. 
nor has it any connection with natural religion. With reſpect to the New Teſtament diſpenſa- 


That ſome of our time ſhould be ſet apart for the || tion, here is a grand queſtion indeed. It is cer. 
worſhip of the Divine being, is beyond all man- || tain, that Chriſt came to put an end to all car- 
ner of diſpute, but that one day in ſeven, or in || nal ordinances in the law of Moſes. He came 
ſeven hundred ſhould be obſerved, natural reli- | not to deſtroy any thing moral in that law but 
gion does not point out, to fulfil in his own perſon, every thing pointed 

Secondly, was this a patriarchal inſtitution ? . || out by the different types and ſhadows. Chriſt 

The anſwer is, it was not, for it took place || taught the Jews that the ſabbath ſhould be kept 
long before. We read, that when God finiſhed || but not in the manner they did it; for the Pha- 
the glorious work of the creation, he reſted || riſees had made it a rule, not ſo much as to do 
from his labours, and pronounced the whole to || good to the afflicted on that day. To convince 
be good. This was on he ſeventh day, and it || them of the depravity of their conduct, he aſked 
is intimated, that the ſeventh day from that pe- | them, or rather aſked their conſciences, whether 
riod, ſhould be a time of reſt among men. it was lawful to do well on the ſabbath day, and 

It is impoſſible, at this diſtance of time, to || then wrought a miracle. 
ſay in what manner this ſacred inſtitution was When Chriſt ſaid, zt 7s fniſb'd, the whole law 
attended to in the antideluvian world. Perhaps, || of carnal ordinances fell to the ground, the 
nay it is probable, that the negle& of this in- || veil of the temple was rent, and the partition 
ſtitution, was one of thoſe ſins, for which the || wall was broken down that ſeparated the Jews 
people were deſtroyed by the deluge. Whether || from the Gentiles. What command Chriſt 
the ſabbath, or one day in ſeven was obſerved || gave to his diſciples concerning their keeping 
by the patriarchs, cannot now be known; only || the day of his reſurrection, cannot now be 
thus much is certain, that in all the accounts | known. Whether he did ſo or not, this much 
we have of them, it is not ſo much as mentioned, || is certain, that his diſciples conſidered the firſt 
although the narrative is particular in other || day of the week as coming in the room of the 
things. | Jewiſh ſabbath. 

But then it will be enquired in the third place, | Thus we read (Acts, xx. 7.) © And upon the 
was the obſervation of one day in ſeven among || firſt day of the week, when the diſciples came 
the Jews, a ceremonial or a moral inſtitution ? | together to break bread, Paul preached unto 
The anſwer is, that in ſome ſenſe it was both ce- them.” 
remonial and moral ; ceremonial ſo far as it was Now it is not ſaid, that he called them toge- 
connected with the Jewiſh law ; moral, as being || ther, but that he found them met there accord- 
the effect of ſome Divine revelation, As a cere- ing to their conſtant practice. In the Revelation 
monial practice, it took place among the Jews ; || (i. 10.) St. John ſays, © I was in the ſpirit on 
and it is well known, that theſe people were ſo || the Lord's day.” Now, whether Chriſt deſired 
ſuperſtitiouſly attached to the obſervance of it, | them to remember him on that day, or whether 
that many hundreds of them were maſſacred by || they did it in gratitude for the many bleſſings he 
Antiochus Epiphanes, becauſe they would not had procured for them, is not certainly known. 
fight on that day. It ſeems, however, that many of the Chriſ- 

On the other hand, the moral obligation was || tians in Galatia kept the Jewiſh ſabbath, for 
quite of a different nature, for it was reaſonable | which they were ſeverely reprimanded by the 
that ſome time ſhould be ſet apart for the worſhip || apoſtle Paul. However, it was the uniform 
of the Divine Being, and as the Jews believed | cuſtom of the primitive Chriſtians, to meet on 
that the high command came from God, fo they || the firſt day of the week, as frequently as they 
were under the moſt abſolute and indiſputable | had an opportunity. But this duty could not 


neceſſity to conſider it as moral. be impoſed, becauſe many of the firſt converts 
There is a morality in natural religion, which || were ſlaves. 
cannot be known unleſs we attend to the ſtate When the church obtained peace, under the 


of man in this world. But in Divine Revela- || emperor Conſtantine, then the firſt day of the 
tion, there is a neceſſity of believing, that what- || week was religiouſly obſerved, as the Chriſtian- 
| ſabbath, 


An ACCOUNT of the 


ſabbath, and about two hundred years after- 
wards, the emperor Juſtinian publiſhed an edict, 
commanding, that all Chriſtians ſhould obſerve 
that day, by attending public worthip in the 
churches. It has never ſince been obſerved b 
the Chriſtians as we know of, except thoſe 
whom we are juſt going to mention. 
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Account of the Calviniſtical Sabattarians. 


Theſe people, called Calviniſtical Sabattarians, 
are all Anabaptiſts ; tho' they are not very nu- 
merous, yet they are very rigid in their notions. 
They ſay, that the inſtitution of the ſabbath is 
hot ceremonial, but moral, becauſe it took place 
immediately after the creation. They add fur- 
ther, that there muſt have been ſome traditional 
account of its being obſerved by the patriarchs, 
elſe Moſes would never have inſerted it into his 
law. ; 

It is certain, that many of the rites in the 
Jewiſh law, were obſerved by the patriarchs ; 
for it is generally allowed, that Moſes did no 
more than reduce them to a ſyſtem. And if 
this was the caſe, ſay they, why might not the 
ſabbath be obſerved by theſe antient fathers. 


There ſeems not to be much force in this part 


of the argument, for can we ſuppoſe that the 
very men, who were called and inſtructed by our 
Saviour himſelf, would have kept the reſurrection 
day inſtcad of the ſeventh ſabbath. To this we 
may add, that as God ordered the ſeventh day 
of the week to be obſerved, in memory of the 
creation, and as the work of man's redemption 
was the greateſt event that ever took place here 
below, ſo it was neceſſary that it ſhould be 
commemorated as long as the exiſtence of time, 
till Chriſt ſhould make his ſecond appearance. 
This 1s certainly the beſt way to conſider the 
ſubject ; and it is certain, that nothing can be 
more dangerous, vague and uncertain, than to 
take diſputed points of religion by inference or 
implication, when, at the ſame time, a better 
proof offered itſelf. 

Now it 1s certain, that the obſervation of the 
firſt day of the week as the Chriſtian ſabbath, 
hath been uniformly obſerved by all thoſe who bear 
that name, except a few; and this is evidence 
much ſtronger than any thing that can be taken 
by implication. Thus far we think the argument 
reſts in favour of thoſe who keep the firſt day of 
the week as the Chriſtian ſabbath, but we are nor 
to dictate to any one. Men are to be judged by 
the evidence of their conſcience, in conſequence 
of that degree of knowleege which they have 
had an opportunity of acquiring. 

Theſe Calviniſtical Sabattarians differ in no- 
thing from the Calviniftical Anabaptiſts, except 
in worſhipping God on Saturday. They have 
very little diſcipline in their churches or meetings, 
and their ſermons are generally void of exhor- 
tations. They are very moroſe in their tempers, 
and in general uncharitable to thoſe who differ 

from them in ſentimeats. . 

When they admit members among them, they 
are very ſtrict in making enquiries into all that 
can be known concerning all thoſe notions they 
lormerly embraced. They likewiſe enquire in- 
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to their moral characters; for although theſe peo- 
ple believe that no moral duties can be of any 
ſervice in the article of religion, yet they like to 
be moral themſelves and to have moral people 
among them. 

Their public devotions are the ſame as thoſe of 
the Independents and Calviniſtical Anabaptiſts; 
and when they excommunicate one of their 
members, they ſeldom re-admit him to their 
communion. | 

They have but few hearers, and theſe are in 
general ſo pliable, that they keep both the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian ſabbaths. Here is an in- 
conſiſtency, not only in ſpeculation, but in prac- 
tice ; but what can we look for in human na- 
ture ? It is poſſible, that theſe people will die 
away with the preſent generation ; for as they 
were never very numerous, ſo they are daily 
dropping off. They are all millenarians, that is, 
they believe that Chriſt will reign a thouſand 
neg on the earth; which notion is embraced 

y many of the other Diſſenters. There are no 
other particulars relating to them worth men- 
tioning, nor do they make much figure at pre- 
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The Arian Sabbattarians. 


Theſe people are the moſt pliant of any in the 
world, for they generally act in a double capa- 
city. Thus they preach in their own meetings 
on Saturdays, as the real ſabbath, and in other 
meetings on Sundays, as the Chriſtian ſabbath. 
Upon this laſt, however, it is probable that they 
are rather a ſort of aſſiſtants to the Arian Anabap- 
tiits. But let them act from whatever motives 
they think proper, yet this much is certain, they 
are not popular. 

Ic is remarkable, that whatever popularity may 
take place among the vulgar, yet when men of 
knowledge preach the truths of the goſpel in their 
primitive ſimplicity, they are generally followed, 
and they are obeyed in conſequence of their 
lives being a practical comment on their preach- 
ing. On the other hand, when a preacher for- 
ſakes the goſpel of Chriſt, and attempts to de- 
prive him of his glory, the people fit with in- 
difference under his cold lifeleſs diſcourſes, and 
they drop off one by one, while the poor infa- 
tuated preacher is forſaken. 

We have already ſeen how this applies to the 
cauſe of the Arians in general, and to none can 
it be more particularly applied than to the Arian 
Sabbattarians, If ever they mention the name of 
Chriſt it is with ſome mark of reproach, and not 
with that mark of reverence one would naturally 
expect from thoſe who would make us believe 
they were his followers. | 

But here let us ſtop a little. Perhaps thefe men 
are not Chriſtians. They obſerve part of the 
Jewiſh law, but they reject the divinity of Chriſt. 
They pretend to a more than ordinary zeal for 
the ſacred ſcriptures, and yet their ſermons are 
nothing more than dull moral precepts. They 
have this advantage, however, above the Calvi- 
niſtical Sabbattarians, in that they exhort their 
people to duty. 

It would not 


be difficult for a man of under- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding to make a good ſermon out of two of 

theirs ; for the Calviniſtical Sabbatarians would 

/ og him with ſpeculation, and the Arians with 
uty. 

As theſe men are, in general, neceſſitous for the 
neceſſaries of life, and as they are but little re- 
garded by thoſe few people who follow them, fo 
ſome of them are obliged either to follow mecha- 
nical employments, or, if they have education, 
to keep ſchools. 

And here we would make an obſervation that 
perhaps was never before committed to writing, 
namely, that the Arians, Socinians, and Armi- 
nians, all ſing in their public worſhip Dr. Watts's 
Pſalms. Now it is well known that the doctor's 
imitation of the Pſalms 1s purely Calviniſtical ; 
and how theſe men who deny the divinity of 
Chriſt and the Holy Ghoſt, can ſing that in their 
public worſhip which is totally oppoſite to their 
principles, we are not able to account for. 

To hear a miniſter preach a full hour againſt 
all the glories of Chriſt's kingdom, and, at the 
ſame time, order a Pſalm to be ſung in public 
worſhip contradictory to what he had before ad- 
vanced, is one of the greateſt paradoxes in the 
world. Nay, we will not heſitate to declare, 
that it is a very ſerious matter. For true religion 
is of an uniform nature: no part of it muſt 
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claſh or interfere with another; all muſt be 
beautiful, regular and uniform ; but how can 
this be found where there is a total oppoſition. 

Theſe people admit their members by im- 
merſion in riper years, but indeed they make 
ſo few converts, that they do not practice this 
cermony much. The perſon to be baptized, has 
a declaration of his faith drawn up on purpoſe 
for him by the miniſter, who reads it to the 
people that are in the meeting. 

This confeſſion has always fomething in it 
againſt the trinity, and againſt all ſyſtems of 
divinity; and yet theſe people are the moſt 5 
tematical in the world, for every one has a ſyſtem 
of his own. 

They have no manner of diſcipline, which 
indeed would be unneceſſary ; for what great 
occaſion has that ſchoolmaſter for a rod, whoſe 
ſchool contains but few ſcholars. In their 
public worſhip they are like the other Arian Diſ- 
ſenters, and they generally ſelect a chapter of 
the Bible to read before ſermon. They read 
their ſermons to the people in a dull lifeleſs 
manner, ſo that it, cannot be ſuppoſed that they 
will make much impreſſions upon them. Pro- 
bably in a few years they will be totally extinct; 
for at preſent, perhaps, there are not a great 
number in the nation. 


et 
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ner, we are obliged to have recourſe to much 

tenderneſs. That they differ from the gene- 
rality of Proteſtants in ſome of the capital points 
of religion cannot be denied, and yet, as Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters, they are included under the 
deſcription of the toleration act. It is not our 
buſineſs to enquire whether people of ſimilar 
ſentiments had any exiſtence in the primitive 
ages of Chriſtianity; perhaps, in ſome reſpects, 
they had not ; but we are to write of them not as 
what they were but what they now are. That 
they have been treated by ſeveral writers in a very 
contemptuous manner is certain; that they did 
not deſerve ſuch treatment is equally certain. 

The appellation Quakers was beſtowed upon 
them as a term of reproach, in conſequence of 
their apparent convulſions which they laboured 
under when they delivered their diſcourſes, be- 
cauſe they imagined they were the effect of Divine 
inſpiration. 

It is not our buſineſs, at preſent, to enquire 
whether the ſentiments of theſe people are agree- 
able to the goſpel, but this much is certain, that 
the firſt leader of them, as a ſeparate body, was 
a man of obſcure birth, who had his firſt exiſtence 
in Leiceſterſhire, about the year 1624. In ſpeak- 
ing of this man we ſhall deliver our own ſenti- 


T. treating of theſe people in an hiſtorical man- 


ments in an hiſtorical manner, and joining theſe to 
what has been ſaid by the Friends themſelves, we 
ſhall endeavour to furniſh out a complete narra- 
tive. 

He was deſcended of honeſt and reſpected pa- 
rents, who brought him up in the national reli- 
gion: but from a child he appeared religious, 
ſtill, ſolid, and obſerving, beyond his years, and 
uncommonly knowing in divine things. He was 
brought up to huſbandry, and other country bu- 
ſineſs, and was particularly inclined to the ſolitary 
occupation of a ſhepherd ; an employment,” 
ſays our author, © that very well ſuited his mind 
in ſeveral reſpects, both for its innocency and ſo- 
litude; and was a juſt emblem of his after mini- 
ſtry and ſervice.” In the year 1646, he entirely 
forſook the national church, in whoſe tenets he 
had been brought up, as before obſerved ; and in 
1647 he travelled into Derbyſhire and Notting- 
hamſhire, without any ſet purpoſe of viſiting par- 
ticular places, but in a ſolitary manner he walked 
through ſeveral towns and villages, which way fo- 
ever his mind turned. He faſted much, 
ſays Sewell, „and walked often in retired places, 
with no other companion but his bible.“ He 
viſited the moſt retired and religious people in 
thoſe parts,” ſays Penn, and ſome there were, 
ſhort of few, if any, in this nation, who vey 
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for the conſolation of Iſrael night and day; as Za- | 


charias, Anna, and Simeon, did of old time. 
To theſe he was ſent, and theſe he ſought out in 
the neighbouring counties, and among them he 
ſojourned till his more ample miniſtry came upon 
him. Art this time he taught, and was an exam- 
ple of ſilence, endeavouring to bring them from 
ſelf- performances; teſtifying of, and turning 


| 
| 
| 
| 


them to the light of Chriſt within them, and en- | 


couraging them to wait in patience, and to feel 
the power of it to ſtir in their hearts, that their 
knowledge and worſhip of God might ſtand in 
the power of an endleſs life, which was to be 
found in the light, as it was obeyed in the mani- 
feſtation of it in man: for in the word was life, 
and that life is the light of men. Life in the 
word, light in men; and life in men too, as the 
light is obeyed; the children of the light living 
by the life of the word, by which the word begets 
them again to God, which is the generation and 
new birth, without which there is no coming into 
the kingdom of God, and to which whoever comes 
is greater than John; that is, than John's diſpen- 
ſation, which was not that of the kingdom, but 


the conſummation of the legal, and fore-running of | them have been whipped for vagabonds, and for 


the goſpel- time , the time of the kingdom. Ac- 


— 


maſter, on earth. Several texts of ſcripture they 
quoted in defence of theſe ſingularicies ; ſuch as, 
Swear not at all. How can ye believe who receive 
honour one of another, and ſeek not the hono ur 
which comes from God only? &c. &c. They 
placed the baſis of religion in an inward light, 
_ an extraordinary impulſe of the holy 
pirit. 

In 1654, their firſt ſeparate- meeting in London 
was held in the houſe of Robert Dring, in Watling 
ſtreet, for by that time they had ſpread themſelves 
into all parts of the kingdom, and had in many 
places ſet up meetings or aſſemblies, particularly 
in Lancaſhire and the adjacent parts, but they 
were ſtil] expoſed to great perſecutions and trials 
of every kind. One of them, in a letter to the 
protector, Oliver Cromwell, repreſents, that 


| though there are no penal laws in force obliging 
| men to comply with the eſtabliſhed religion, yer 


the Quakers are expoſed upon other accounts; 
they are fined and impriſoned for refuſing to take 
an oath ; for nor paying their tithes; for diſturb- 
ing the public aſſemblies, and meeting in the 


| ſtreets, and places of public reſort; ſome of 


cordingly ſeveral meetings were gathering in thoſe | 


parts; and thus his time was employed for ſome 
years. 

In the year 1652, © he had a viſitation of the 
great work of God in the earth, and of the way 
that he was to go forth, in a public miniſtry, to 
begin it.“ He directed his courſe northward, 


« and in every place where he came, if not before | 


he came to it, he had his particular exerciſe and 
ſervice ſhewn to him, ſo that the Lord was his lea- 
der indeed.” He made great numbers of converts 
to his opinions, and many pious and good men 
Joined him in his miniſtry, Theſe were drawn 
forth eſpecially to viſit the public aſſemblies to re- 
prove, reform, and exhort them; ſometimes in 
markets, fairs, ſtreers, and by the highway-ſide, 
„ calling people to repentance, and to return to 
the Lord, with their hearts as well as their mouths ; 
directed them to the light of Chriſt within them, 
to ſee, examine, and to conſider their ways by, and 
to eſchew the evil, and to do the good and accep- 
table will of God.“ 
They were not without oppoſition in the work 
they imagined themſelves called to, being often 
ſet in the ſtocks, ſtoned, beaten, whipped and im- 
priſoned, tho', as our author obſerves, honeſt 
men of good report, that had left wives, children, 
houſes and lands, to viſit them with a living call 
to repentance. But theſe coerceive methods rather 
forwarded than abared their zeal, and in thoſe 
parts they brought over many proſelytes, and 
amongſt them ſeveral magiſtrates, and others of 
the better ſort. They apprehended the Lord had 
forbidden them to pull off their hats to any one, 
high or low, and required them to ſpeak to the 
people, without diſtinction, in the language of 
thou and thee. They ſcrupled bidding people 
good-morrow, or good- night; nor might they 
bend the knee to any one, even in ſupreme autho- 
rity. Both men and women went in a plain and 
ſimple dreſs, different from the faſhion of the 
umes. They neither gave nor accepted any titles 
of. reſpect or honour, nor would they call any man 
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their plain ſpeeches to the magiſtrate. 

Under favour of the then toleration they 
opened their meetings at the Bull and Mouth 
in Alderſgate-ſtreet, where women, as well as 
men, were moved to ſpeak. Their zeal tranſ- 
ported them to ſome extravagances, which laid 
them ſtill more open to the laſh of their enemies, 
who exerciſed various ſeverities upon them 
throughout the next reign. Upon the ſuppreſſion 
of Venner's mad inſurrection, the government 
having publiſhed a proclamation, forbidding the 
Anabaptiſts, Quakers, and Fifth monarchy men, 


to aſſemble or meet together under pretence of 


worſhipping God, except it be in ſome parochial - 
church, chapel, or in private houſes, by conſent 
of the perſons there inhabiting, all meetings / in 
other places, being declared to be unlawful and 
riotous, &c. &c. the Quakers thought it expedient 
to addreſs the king thereon, which they did in the 
following words : 


« Oh King ChARLES 

« Our deſire is, that thou mayeſt live for ever 
in the fear of God and thy council. We beſeech 
thee and thy council, to read theſe following lines 
in tender bowels, and compaſſion for our ſouls, 
and for your good. 

«© And this conſider, we are about four hun- 
dred impriſoned, in and about this city, of men 
and women from their families, beſides, in the 
county gaols, about ten hundred, we deſire. that 
our meetings may not be broken up, but that all 
may come to a fair trial, that our innocency may 
be cleared up. 

« London, 16th day, eleventh month, 1660.“ 


On the 28th of the ſame month, they publiſh- 
ed the declaration referred to in their addreſs, en- 
titled, ** A declaration from the harmleſs and inno- 
cent people of God called Quakers, againſt all 
ſedition, plotters and. fighters in the world, for 
removing the ground of jealouſy and ſuſpicion, 
from both magiſtrates and people in the kingdom, 
concerning wars and fightings.“ It was preſented 

| to 
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to the king the 21ſt day of the eleventh month, 
1660, and he promiſed them upon his royal 
word, that they ſhould not ſuffer for their opi- 
nions, as long as they lived peaceably ; bur 
his promiſes were very little regarded after- 
wards. 

In 1661, they aſſumed courage to petition the 
houſe of lords for a toleration of their religion, 
and for a diſpenſation from taking the oaths, 
which they held unlawful, not from any diſaffec- 
tion to the government, or a belief that they 
were leſs obliged by an affirmation, but from a 
perſuaſion that all oaths were unlawful ; and that 
ſwearing upon the moſt ſolemn occaſions was 
forbidden in the New Teſtament. Their petition 
was rejected, and inſtead of granting them re- 
lief, an act was paſſed againſt them, the preamble 
to which ſet forth, © That whereas ſeveral per- 
ſons have taken up an opinion, that an oath, 
even before a magiſtrate, is unlawful, and con- 
trary to the word of God; and whereas, under 
pretence of religious worſhip, the ſaid perſons 
do aſſemble in great numbers in ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom, ſeparating themſelves from the 
reſt of his majeſty's ſubjects, and the public 
congregations and uſual places of divine wor- 
ſhip: be it therefore enacted, that if any ſuch 
perſons, after the 24th of March 1661-2, fhall 
refuſe to take an oath when lawfully tendered, or 
perſuade others to do it, or maintain in writing 
or otherwiſe, the unlawfulneſs of taking an oatb; 
or if they ſhall aſſemble for religious worſhip, 
to the number of five or more, of the age of 
fifteen, they ſhall for the firſt offence forfeit five 
pounds ; for the ſecond, ten pounds ; and for the 
third ſhall abjure the realm, or be tranſported to 
the plantations : and thejuſtices of peace at their 
open ſeſſions may hear and finally determine in 
the affair.” | | 

This act had a moſt dreadful effect upon the 
Quakers, though it was well known and noto- 
rious theſe conſcientious perſons were far from 
ſedition or diſaffection to the government. 
George Fox, in his addreſs to the king, acquaints 
him, that three thouſand and ſixty-eight of their 
friends had been impriſoned ſince his majeſty's 
reſtoration; that their meetings were daily bro- 
ken up by men with clubs and arms, and their 
friends thrown into the water, and trampled 
under foot till the blood guſhed out, which gave 
riſe to their meeting in the open ſtreets. A re- 
lation was printed, ſigned by twelve witneſſes, 
which ſays, that more than four thouſand 
two hundred Quakers were impriſoned ; and of 
them five hundred were in and about London, 
and the ſuburbs ; ſeveral of whom were dead in 
the goals. 

However, they even gloried in their ſuffer- 
ings, which encreaſed every day; ſo that in 166g, 
and the intermediate years, they were harraſled 
without example. As they perſiſted reſolutely 
to aſſemble, openly, at the Bull and Mouth, 
before-mentioned, the ſoldiers, and other officers, 
dragged them from thence to priſon, till New- 
gate was filled with them, and multitudes 
died of cloſe confinement, in that and other 
goals. | 


Six hundred of them, ſays an account pub- 


liſhed at this time, were in priſon, merely for 
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religion-ſake, of whom ſeveral were baniſhed to 
the plantations. In ſhort, ſays Mr. Neale, the 
Quakers gave ſuch full employment to the in- 
formers, that they had leſs leiſure to attend the 
meetings of other Diffenters. 1 

Vet, under all theſe calamities, they behaved 
with patience and modeſty towards the gövern- 


| ment, and upon occaſion of tae Rye-houſe plot, 


in 1682, thought proper to declare their inno- 
cence of that ſham plot, in an addreſs to the 
king, wherein, appealing to the ſearcher of all 
hearts, they ſay, their principles do not allow 
them to take up defenſive arms, much leſs to 
avenge themſelves for the injures they receive 
from others : that they continually pray for the 
king's ſafety and preſervation ; and therefore 
take this occaſion humbly to beſeech his majeſty 
to compaſſionate their ſuffering friends, with 
whom the goals are ſo filled, that they want air, 
to tlie apparent hazard of their lives, and to the 
endangering an infection in divers places. Be- 
ſides, many houſes, ſhops, barns and fields are 
ranſacked, and the goods, corn and cattle ſwept 
away, to the diſcouraging trade and huſbandry, 
and impoveriſhing great numbers of quiet and 
induſtrious people; and this for no other cauſe, 
but for the exerciſe of a tender conſcience in the 
worſhip of Almighty God, who is ſovereign 
Lord and King of men's conſciences. 

On the accefiion of James II. they addreſſed 
that monarch honefly and plainly, telling him, 
we-are come to teftify our forrow for the death 
of our good friend Charles, and our joy for thy 
being made our governor. We are told thou 
art not of the perſuaſion of the church of Eng- 
land, no more than we; therefore we hope thou 
wilt grant us the ſame liberty which thou alloweſt 
thyſelf, which doing, we wiſh thee all manner of 
happineſs. 

When James, by his diſpenſing power, grant- 
ed liberty to the Difſenters, they began to enjoy 
ſome reſt from their troubles ; and indeed it was 
high time, for they were ſwelled to an enormous 
amount. They, the year before this, to them 
glad releaſe, in a petition to James for a ceſſa- 
tion of their ſufferings, ſer forth, that of late 
above one thouſand five hundred of their friends, 
both men and women, and that now there re- 
main one thouſand three hundred and eighty- 
three; of which two hundred are women, many 
under ſentence of præmunire; and more than 
three hundred near it, for refuſing the oath of 
allegiance, becauſe they could not ſwear. Three 
hundred and fifty have died in priſon fince the 
year 1680; in London, the goal of Newgate 
has been crowded, within this two years, ſome- 
times with near twenty in a room, whereby ſe- 
veral have been ſuffocated, and others, who 
have been taken out ſick, have died of malig- 
nant fevers within a few days. Great violences, 
outrageous diſtreſſes, and woeful havock and 
ſpoil, have been made upon people's goods and 
eſtates, by a company of idle, extravagant and 
mercileſs informers, by perſecutions on the con- 
venticle- act, and others; alſo on qui tam writs, 
and on other proceſſes, for twenty pounds a 
month, and two thirds of their eſtates ſeized for 
the king. Some had not a bed left to reſt on, 


others had no cattle to till the ground, nor *** 
or 
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That as man he died for our ſins, roſe again, 


for ſeed or bread, nor tools to work with; the 
ſaid informers and bailiffs in ſome places break- 


ing into houſes, and makin great waſte and | 
ſpoil, under pretence of eee king and the f, 


church. Our religiods aſſemblies have been 
charged at common law with being riotors 


and diſturbers of the public peace, whereby | 


reat numbers have been confined in priſon 
without regard to age, and many confined in 
holes and dungeons. The ſeizing for twenty 
ounds a month has amounted to many thou- 
ſands, and ſeveral who have employed ſome 
hundreds of poor people in manufactures, are 
diſabled to do any more, by reaſon of long 
impriſonment. They ſpare neither widow nor 
fatherleſs, nor have they ſo much as a bed to 
lie on. The informers are both witneſſes and 
proſecutors, to che ruin of great numbers of ſober 
families ; and juſtices of the peace have been 
threatened with the forfeiture of one hundred 
pounds, if they do not iſſue out warrants upon 
their informations. With this petition they 
preſented a liſt of their friends in priſon, in the 
ſeveral counties, amounting to four hundred 
and ſixty. 

During the reign of king James II. theſe peo- 
ple were, through the interceſſion of their friend 
Mr. Penn, treated with greater indulgence than 
ever they had been before, They were now 
become extremely numerous in many parts of 
the country, and the ſettlement of Pennſylvania 
taking place ſoon after, many of them went over 
to America. There they enjoyed the bleſſings 
of a peaceful government, and cultivated the 
arts of honeſt induſtry. 

As the whole colony was the property of Mr. 
Penn, ſo he invited people of all denominations 
to come and ſettle with him. An univerſal 
liberty of conſcience took place ; and in this 
new colony the natural rights of mankind were, 
for the firſt time, eſtabliſhed. 

Theſe Friends are, in the preſent age, a very 
harmleſs inoffenſive body of people ; but of that 
we ſhall take more notice hereafter. By their 
wiſe regulations, they not only do honour to 
themſelves, but they are of vaſt ſervice to the 
community; and here we are led to conſider 
their tenets, with reſpect to the grand articles 
of the Chriftian faith, and their diſcipline con- 
cerning church communion. 

They profeſs faith in God, by his only begot- 
ten ſon Jeſus Chriſt, as -being their light and 
life, as well as their only way to the father, and 
a mediator with the father. That God created 
all things by his ſon Jeſus Chriſt; and that the 
father, the word and the holy ſpirit are one 
Divine Being, inſeparable, one true living and 
eternal God, bleſſed for ever. That the word, 
or ſon of man in the fulneſs of time, took our 
nature upon him, and became a perfect man, 
according to the fleſh; was miraculouſly con- 
ceived by the power of the Holy Ghoſt, and 
born of the Virgin Mary ; declared to be the 
ſon of God, according to the ſpirit of ſanctifica- 
tion, by the reſurrection from the dead. That 
in this word was life, and the ſame life was the 
light of men, the life and light within us; and 


that men are to believe in this light, Chriſt 
Jeſus, 
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and was raiſed up into glory; he having, by that 


one great univerſal offering, became a ſacrifice 
or peace, atonement, and reconciliation between 
God and man. That Jeſus, who ſitteth on the 
right-hand of the Majeſty of Heaven, is our 
king, high-prieſt and prophet, in his church, 
and by his ſpirit alſo maketh interceſſion in our 
hearts. That the goſpel of this grace ſhould be 
preached in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, being one in power, wiſdom and 
goodneſs in the work of man's ſalvation, and 
that all our prayers are anſwered by the father 
through the ſon, 

That Chriſt's body that was crucified was not 
the godhead, yet, by the power of God, it was 
raiſed from the dead, changed into a more glo- 
rious condition, and aſcended into heaven. 

Firm and living faith in Chriſt Jeſus the ſon 
of the living God reſpects his being and fulneſs, 
and alſo his making himſelf known in the ſoul 
in every degree of his light, life, ſpirit, grace, 
and truth, the immediate cauſe, author, object, 
and ſtrength of our living faith; which light 
and life of the ſon of God, when truly obſerved 
and followed, will bring us to the adoption 
of ſons. 

It 1s true, we are not to undervalue the holy 
ſcriptures, nor flight the preaching of the word, 
as being outward helps and inſtruments in the 
hand of God for the converſion of ſinners, nor 
do we ſet them up in oppoſition to the light of 
the ſpirit of God or Chriſt within ; for his faith- 
ful meſſengers are miniſters thereof to turn people 
to the ſame ſpirit and light within them. 


* 
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It is certain, that great is the myſtery of 
f in itſelf; that God ſhould be mani- 
eſted in the fleſh; and it is a great and precious 

myſtery of godlineſs and Chriſtianity, that Chriſt 

ſhould” be ſpiritually and effectually maniteited 
in men's hearts, Chriſt is revealed to all true 
believers, freeing them from the bondage of 
ſin, in their wiſdom, righteouſneſs, ſanctifica- 
tion, and redemption This myſtery of godli- 
neſs in its own being and glory, hath been and 
muſt be teſtified, preached and believed, where 
God is pleaſed to give commiſſion, and prepare 
people's hearts for the ſame. 

As touching the reſurrection of the dead, we 
believe as the ſcripture teſtifies, © that if in 
„e this life we only have hope, we are of all 
«© men the moſt miſerable.” That the ſoul or 
ſpirit of every man or woman ſhall be re- 
ſumed in its own diſtinct and proper being, 
and every ſoul ſhall have its proper body, as 
God 1s pleaſed to give it. A natural body is 
ſown, a ſpiritual body is raiſed ; and though this 
corruptible —_ on incorruption, and this 
mortal ſhall put on immortality, the change 
ſhall be ſuch as fleſh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God, ſo we expect our bodies 
to be ſpiritual in the reſurrection, and that they 
ſhall far excel what our bodies are at preſent ; 
but how the dead are raiſed, or with what body 
they come, we ſubmit to the wiſdom and plea- 
ſure of Almighty God ; for we cannot preſume 
to determine. 
| As to the doctrine of the final judgement, 


| we believe, that God hath committed all judge- 
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ment unto his ſon Jeſus Chriſt, and he is ap- 
pointed to be both the judge of quick and dead, 
and of the ſtares and end of all mankind. That 


Jeſus Chriſt, who hath ſo deeply ſuffered, and | 


endured ſo many indignities, ſhall in the laſt 


and great day manifeſtly appear in glory, at- | 
tended with all his glorious and heavenl hoſt | 


and retinue, to the terror and amazement of all 
thoſe who have denied him; but to the glory 
and triumph of the righteous, the faithful fol- 
lowers and friends of Chriſt. Ir 1s a righteous 
thing with God, that they who ſuffer with him, 
ſhould appear with him in glory and dignity, 
when he ſhall appear at laſt to judge the world 
and princes thereof, Whilſt thoſe who now 
evade and reje&t the inward convictions and 
judgement of the light, and ſhut up the records 
or books thereof in their own conſciences ; they 
ſhall be at laſt opened, and every thing judged 
of the things recorded therein, according to 
their works. | 

Theſe articles are generally approved of by 
moſt of thoſe Chriſtians whom we call orthodox; 
but as a charge was brought againſt the Quakers 
for having embraced the notions of Socinus, in 
vindication of themſelves they added a few more 
articles to their creed. Theſe are as follow : 


1. That Jeſus of Nazareth, who was born of 
the Virgin Mary, is the true Meſſiah, the Chriſt 
the ſon of God, to whom all the prophets are 
witneſs ; and that we do highly value his death, 
ſufferings, works, offices, and merits, for the 
redemption of mankind, with his laws, doctrines 
and miniſtry. 


II. That this very Chriſt of God, who is the 


lamb of God that taketh away all the ſins of the 
world, was ſlain, was dead, and is alive for ever 
in-his eternal glory, dominion and power with 
the father. | 

III. That the holy ſcriptures are of Divine 
authority, as being given by the inſpiration of 
God. | 

IV. And that magiſtracy, or civil government, 
is God's ordinance, the good ends thereof being 
for the puniſhment of evil doers, and the praiſe 
of them that do well. 


Theſe articles were added by one George 
Whitehead, a noted man among them ; and 
here it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that theſe 
people pay very great regard to the ſcriptures, 
and to many other doctrines of the goſpel. 

Batpiſm is not practiſed by theſe people. They 
ſay, that it is not outward waſhing with water 
that makes the heart clean, by which men are 
fitted for heaven. Mr. Barclay, in his apology, 
endeavours to prove this propoſition in the fol- 
lowing manner, viz. © As there is one Lord, and 
one faith, ſo there is one baptiſm, which 1s not 
the putting away the filth of the fleſh, but the 
anſwer of a good conſcience before God, by the 
reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt. And this baptiſm 
is a pure and ſpiritual thing; that is, the baptiſm 
of the ſpirit, and by which we are buried with 
him; that being waſhed and purged from our 
ſins, we may walk in newneſs of life; of which 
the baptiſm of John was only a figure, which 
was commanded for a time, and not to continue 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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for ever.” Such are the ſentiments of this learned 
man concerning infant baptiſm, or in general all 
water baptiſm whatever. He adds further, that 
infant baptiſm is a mere human invention: for 
which neither precept or practice is to be found 
in ſcripture. 

Cancerning the ſacrament of the Lord's Thp- 
per, he advanges, *© that the- cmmunion of 


and blood, by which che infant man is daily 
nouriſhed in the hearts of@hoſe in whom Chriſt 


| dwells ; of which things the breaking of bread 


by Chriſt with his diſciples was a figure; which 
they even uſed in the church for a time, who 
had received the ſubſtance for the cauſe of the 
weak ; even in abſtaining from things ſtrangled 
and from blood ; the waſhing of one another's 
feet, and the anointing of the fick with oil # all 
which are commanded with no leſs authority and 
ſolemaity than the former ; yet ſeeing they ate 
only the ſhadows of better things, ſo they ceaſe 
in ſuch as have obtained the ſubſtance.” 

It is not our buſineſs to enquire whether Mr. 
Barclay's ſentiments be true or not; M apology, 
however, was ſoon after its firſt publication 
tranſlated into Latin, which even led f&ei 
to read it; and the author has ſeen tra 
of it into French, German and Low Dut 

Having thus far conſidered the principles 6 
Friends, commonly called Quakers, we 
proceed to give ſome account of the yario 
parts of their diſzipline. 

In 1667, George Fox recommended the ſetting 
up of monthly meetings throughout the nation, the! 
friends having only had their quarterly meetings. 


te And the Lord appeared (ſays George) unto me, 


and bid me ſee what I muſt do, and how men a 
womens monthly and quarterly meetings mos: 
be ordered and eſtabliſhed in England, and other 
nations, and that I ſhould write to them where 
I came not to do the ſame. Accordingly, hav- 
ing recommended the ſetting up of two monthly 
meetings in London to take care of God's 
and to admoniſh and exhort ſuch as walkee 
orderly, and not according to the truth; then I. 
paſſed forth into the counties again, and adviſed 
that monthly meetings ſhould be ſettled there 
alſo, for the ſame purpoſe, which was done ac- 
cording to the goſpel order, in and by the power 
of God; and in the year 1668, I went over for 
the ſame purpoſe to Ireland. From thence I 
went to Scotland, to Holland, to Barbadoes, and 


to many parts of America, adviſing friends ro 


ſettle monthly meetiggs in thoſe countries ; all 
which was accordingly done. 

The good effects of _theſe monthly meetings 
diſcovered themſelves in the reformation that 
took place among our friends, and they were 
acknowledged even by thoſe who did not join 
us.” Theſe monthly meetings were more or leſs 
in number, as the caſe required, in Ws 


tive county; and three monthly meetings M 
a quarterly one in each county. Theſe mectrigs 
called quarterly, determined every. thing too 


gory, . 


the body and blgod of Chriſt is, ipward and 
| ſpritual, which is the participation of his fleſh 


_— 


hard for the monthly ones, and prepared mat-..* 


ters for the general yearly meetings, In all. 
theſe meetings they are equal in pbwer, they" 


have no perſon to preſide over them * ea. 
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e none but Chriſt for their head. 


they acknowled b | 
They have no diſputes concerning differences, but 
endeavour to convince each other in the ſpirit 
of love and meekneſs. In theſe meetings they 
enquire into all the wants of their brethren. 

In their proceedings againſt offenders, they 
are as follow: He is viſited by ſome of the 
friends, and the fact he is charged with is laid 
before him. They labour with much love and 
zeal to convince his conſcience that he has been 
out of the way of his duty. They keep in view 
the glory of God, the good of his ſoul, and the 
honour of their profeſſion. It commonly hap- 
pens, that he isprevailed on to own his fault, and 
profeſs ſincere repentance ; and then the thing is 
never mentioned to him afterwards. 

The monthly meeting chuſe ſome of the graveſt 
of their friends to viſit ſuch as are abſent, to 
converſe with them, to take care that the poor 
be provided for, to promote piety, charity, and 
friendſhip in families, to take care that the chil- 
dren of the poor be inſtructed, cloathed, and in 
all things provided for. | 

Although they ſupply the wants of all their 
own poor, yet this does not prevent them from 
being charitable to the poor of other religious de- 
nominations. | 

The firſt queſtions aſked by thoſe whom we 
have already mentioned as vilicors, are the fol- 


lowing : 


I. How are miniſtering friends in love and 
unity with one another, and with faichſul brethren 
in their own meetings ? 

IT. Do none of them travel abroad in the works 
of the miniſtry, without a certificate from their 
own monthly meetings ? 

III. Do they give way to each other, and to 
ſtrangers ? | 

IV. Do none overcharge themſelves with buſi- 
neſs to the hindrance of their ſervice ? 

V. Are they ſound in their miniſtry ? 

VL Do any of them burthen their hearers with 
words without life ? 

VII. Do they adorn their doctrine by a ſuitable 
conduct and converſation, as good example in all 
reſpects ? | 


The ſenſible reader will acknowledge, that theſe 
are very important queſtions, but their diſcipline 
concerning marriage, merits the attention of 
Proteſtants of all denominations. 

The man and woman preſent themſelves to the 
men and women at the monthly meetings where 
they reſide, and there deliver their inteation of 
taking each other as huſband and wife, if the 
laid meeting have no material objections againſt 


If, 
The 


priogipel conditions of their acceptance, 
are the 


ollowing : 


Firſt, it is an eſtabliſhed rule, that no man pro- 
pole marriage to a woman, without the previous 
conſent of his own and her parents, or guardians ; 


and if the unbridled affections of any ſhould have 


precipitated him into a breach of this rule, he is 
required to remove the offence, as is alſo the wo- 
man, and give ſatisfaction to ſuch parents and 
guardians, and to the meeting to whieh they 
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belong, by a due and open acknowledgement 
of the offence, and conn of themſelves 
for it, and to get the conſent of their guar- 
dians before they can proceed with the mar- 
riage. 

Secondly, that the parties be of the ſame opi- 
nion and judgement in matters of religion, and 
profeſſed members of this ſociety. 

Thirdly, that none ſhall marry within ſuch de- 
grees of conſanguinity or affinity, as are forbidden 
by the law of God. 

Fourthly, if either of the parties has given of- 
fence to their friends formerly, by ſome act of 
ſcandal, they are to acknowledge it, which is ge- 
nerally done in writing. 


If no objections are then made, notice 
of the intended marriage is publiſhed in the 
meetings, where the man or woman reſides, or 
did reſide, which muſt be done before the mar- 
riage is ſolemnized, in order that convenient 
time may be granted for ſatisfaction concern- 
Ing their clearances of all ſcandal of previous con- 
tract, and every thing elſe. 

The parties are required to give their atten- 
dance a ſecond time at the monthly meeting, 
which is uſually the next enſuing, when the 
parties appointed to make the enquiry, return 
and give the anſwer, which, if proved ſatisfactory, 
the parties are at liberty to proceed to the accom- 
pliſhment of the marriage. 

Theſe marriages are ſolemnized in the com- 
mon ordinary meetings, which hath had this good 
effect, to make public, and ſtrongly recommend 
this decent and comely order to all ſober friends. 

Here the man and woman take each other as 
huſband and wife, and promiſe, with God's aſſiſ- 
tance, to be loving and faithful in that relation, 
till death ſepatates them. Of all theſe proceed- 
ings, a narrative is kept in the manner of a certifi- 
cate, to which the huſband and wife firſt ſet their 
hands, thereby making it their own act and deed, 
and ſome of the perſons preſent do the ſame. 
This certificate js afterwards written into the 
record of the meeting. 

As for ſecond matrying they attend to the fol- 
lowing things: | 

Firit, if the man be a widower, or the woman 
a widow, and have children by a former huſband 
or wife, that proviſion be previouſly made for ſuch 
children, where it can conveniently be done. 

Secondly, friends ſhould not proceed to ſecond 
marriages, till at leaſt one year is elapſed from the 
death of the former wife, or huſband, and the 
practice accordingly has been ſuch; for to do 
otherwiſe would look indecent. | 

To their general meeting at London, which aſ- 
ſembles at Whitſuntide, are admitted friends from 
all the churches they have in the world, to give 
an account of the ſtate of every particular church 
which from ſome parts is done only by writing, 
and then a general epiſtle is ſent to all the 
churches, 

Theſe epiſtles, from their general meetings in 
London, have ſomething in them of a very pious 
and moral tendency, of which we ſhall afterwards 
give a ſpecimen. In the mean time, we cannot 
help obſerving, that of all religious denominations, 
theſe people ſuffer more than others. They are 

obliged 
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obliged to pay all ſorts of taxes, and yet none of 
their poor become burthenſome to the pariſhes. 

The Papiſts have had greater indulgencies 
ſhewn them than the Friends, and there are num- 
bers of Papiſts in the workhouſes in England. It 
is true, thoſe of the Quakers or Friends, muſt be 
likewiſe admitted, on condition of their applying 
for it; but we cannot ſay but it is rather cruel, to 
make men pay for the ſupport of the poor, ſeeing 
they ſupport all their own, and that in ſo decent a 
manner. 

The following epiſtle was written by that great 
ornament of the literary world, Dr. John Fother- 
gill, at the laſt yearly meeting at London, May 
29, 1779. It will ſerve to ſhew what are the ſen- 
timents of thoſe peaceable people under the pre- 
ſent unhappy circumſtances of affairs. 


Dearly beloved friends and brethren, 

In the love of God, and the fellowſhip of the 
goſpel, which we have, with deep thankfulneſs of 
heart, in a good degree experienced to attend us, 
both in our meetings for worſhip, and thoſe for 


| 


| 


tranſacting the affairs of the church, we affection- 


ately ſalute you; with fervent deſires that bro- 
therly-love, peace, and concord, may continue 
and increaſe amongſt us, and that a tender and 
Chriſtian concern may come upon ail, in their 
reſpective ſtations, for the maintenance of good 
order, and the promotion of truth and righteouſ- 
neſs upon earth. 

By accounts received from the ſeveral quarter- 
ty-meetings in England, and by epiſtles from 
Wales, North-Britain, Ireland, Holland, New- 
England, New-York, Pennſylvania, New-Jerſey, 
Maryland, North and South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia, we are informed that love and unity are ge- 
nerally preſerved in the churches, to many of 
which divers have been joined through convince- 
ment; and that a conſiderable number of well- 
diſpoſed youth appears 1n various parts. 

The ſufferings of our brethren in America 
have been great in many places, eſpecially in 
Pennſylvania, the Jerſeys, Long-Iſland, Rhode- 
Iſland, and Nantucket. Theſe ſufferings have 
principally ariſen from that confuſion and diſtreſs 
which are inſeparable from war, from the laws 
enacted for promoting military ſervices, and from 
acts inforcing declarations of allegiance to thoſe in 

ower. 

The friends who were baniſhed from Philadel- 
phia have been permitted to return to their habi- 
rations, excepting two, who died in exile; and 
ſome of thoſe who were impriſoned have been ſet 
at liberty. 

It is with ſatisfaction we underſtand, that their 
meetings for worſhip and diſcipline are duly kept 
up, and that notwithſtanding the difficulties and 
dangers which ſurround them, friends attend 
them with diligence, and many from remote 
places; their minds are often tendered therein, 
and united in love one to another, and in deep 
ſympathy with the ſufferers amongſt them. And 
it evidently appears, that the turning of the migh- 
ty hand of the Lord upon them hath not been in 
vain; but that, having learned by the things 
they have ſuffered, and from the apprehenſion of 
future probations, they are engaged to wait for 
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alone can enable them to endure with patience ang 
holy reſignation the trials that are permitted to at- 
tend them. 

Our brethren in thoſe parts gratefully acknaw 
ledge the kindneſs and regard of friends in Eq 
land and Ireland, in ſo early and liberally contri. 
buting to the relief of their diſtreſſes. Many 
from eaſy circumſtances, have been reduced ta 
great hardſhips and neceſſities, but have been 
meaſurably kept in a ſtate of contentment : theſe 
have ſhared the benevolence of thoſe who have 
been preſerved from the like ſufferings. It ap- 
pears, that their afflictions, though grievous in 
divers places, have tended to awaken many to a 
proper ſenſe of their condition, and to increaſe a 
watchfulneſs and care, that they may walk an- 
ſwerable to the mercies received, and faith- 
ful in the teſtimonies committed to their charge, 
againſt wars and other antichr iſtian practices. 

May a deep ſympathy with our aſtlifted bre- 
thren affect every mind; and may we all watch 
unto prayer, that it may pleaſe the Divine Ma- 
jeſty to ſhorten the day of their diſtreſs. 

The ſufferings of friends brought in this year 
from England and Wales, being chiefly for 
tithes, and thoſe called church-rates, amount 
to three thouſand, ſeven hundred and ſixty- 
three pounds; and thoſe from Ireland to one 
thouſand two hundred and fifty-four pounds. 

Inaſmuch as we have ſufficient ground to be- 
lieve that the true goſpel-miniſtry is freely re- 
ceived from the Holy Head and unchangeable 
High-Prieſt of the Chriſtian church, and by him 
commanded to be frecly given; we cannot eſteein 
the laws of men, made in the apoſtatized ſtate 
of the profeſſing churghes, as of any force to 
{ſuperſede his divine law, or to warrant us to act 
in violation thereof : we therefore exhort you, 
brethren, be true and ſtedfaſt in the faith once 
delivered to the ſaints, and deeply ſuffered for 
by divers of the Proteſtant martyrs, as well as 
by our own faithful predeceſſors. However any 
amongſt us, to whom blindneſs in part hath hap- 
pened, may ſwerve from the law, and from the 
teſtimony, ſuffer it not to fall as in the ſtreets, 
through your weaknels, or the want of your ex- 
ample ; leſt for your denial of Chriſt before men, 
he deny you before his Father, and the holy 
angels. 

Let us alſo remind ſuch as may be remiſs in 
attention to the teachings of the grace of God in 
their own hearts, that the kingdom of Chriſt 1s 
a peaceable kingdom ; and though his ſervants 
walk in the fleſh, they do not war after the fleſh. 
He commands them to love their enemies ; and 
many who have followed him in the regenera- 
tion, and abode under his government, have 
found themſelves reſtrained from all wars and 
Sghtings; which are not of the ſpirit of the 
Saviour, but that of the deſtroyer of mankind. 
Believing this, we cannot conſiſtently take any 
part therein; nor be concerned as owners of 
armed veſlels, in letters of marque, or as pur- 
chaſers of prize goods ; neither can we aſſiſt in 
the ſale of them: for ' whoever amongſt us ſo 
confederate with the captors, afford evident to- 
kens that they either prefer the gain of a cor- 
rupt intereſt to the convictions of divine light 


in their own conſciences, or that they are become 
inſenſible 
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inſenſible of them; both which muſt tend to 
their condemnation. 

Now, dear friends, ſeeing our time is ever 
filently upon the wing, and the opportunity af- 
forded us for the important work of preparation 
daily ſhortening ; knowing alſo, that the ſolemn 
period advances, wherein every individual, how- 
ever occupied in this tranſient mode of being, 
muſt ſoon be called hence, and may, in a mo- 
ment unexpected, be broken off from every 
temporal connection, by that aweful command, 
« Give an account of thy ſtewardſhip; for thou 
mayeſt be no longer ſteward :” Let us be vigt- 
lant, and in earneſt ſo to improve the precious 
time allotted us, that when this awakening call 
approaches, our conſciences may not accuſe us; 
but our faith may be firm, and an admittance 
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granted us into that city which hath foundations, 
whoſe builder and maker is God ! 

« See that ye walk circumſpectly, not as fools, 
but as wiſe, redeeming the time, becauſe the 
days are evil. Peace be to the brethren, and 
love with faith from God the father, and the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt. Grace be to all them that 
love our Lord Jeius Chriſt in ſincerity,” 


Eph. v. 15.—vi. 23. 


Before we conclude the account of theſe peo- 
ple, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that as the 
Friends, commonly called Quakers, will not 
take an oath in a court of juſtice, ſo their affir- 
mation is permitted in all civil affairs; but they 
cannot proſecute a criminal, becauſe, in our 
courts of juſtice, all evidence muſt be upon oath. 
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\ 1 & have had already occaſion to treat 
of different ſets of Proteſtants, who 
embraced ſentiments ariſing from diſ- 

puted points in theological ſyſtems, or meta- 

phyſical diſquiſitions. We ſhall now proceed to 
point out a party whoſe religion is founded on 
litics. 
The Nonjuring religion is, in all reſpects, 

a political ſyſtem, and is founded on an oppoſi- 

tion to the revolution ſettlement ; but this can- 

not be underſtood, till we conſider it hiſtorically. 

This naturally leads us back to a period before 

they took their riſe. As in religious diſputes 

there ought always to be ſome fort of candour 
mixed with the argument, ſo politics ſhould be 
treated with modeſty. The grand point in diſ- 
pute between theſe people, and the eſtabliſhed 
churches of England and Scotland, depends 
entirely on the revolution ſettlement, but why 
it ſhould be ſo, muſt be explained to the reader. 

The ſectaries in England, who brought king 

Charles to the ſcaffold and the block, had two 

objects in view. The firſt was to procure the 

church livings, and the ſecond to obtain a power 
to domineer over the conſciences of the people. 

Religion, with them, was conſidered in the ſame 

light as it was with po 

natural ſon Cæſar of Borgia. For it is well 
known, that they overturned the conſtitution 1n 
church and ſtate, and trampled on the ruins of 
their plundered country. The conſequence was, 
that the two royal brothers were obliged to ſeek 
refuge in foreign countries while they were very 
young. Complaiſance to thoſe who ſupported 
them during a ſtate of exile, induced them to 
embrace the Roman Catholic religion. 

In r660, 'Charles returned, and was crowned 


king of Great Britain, but concealed his religion 


till his dying day. At the ſame time, James re- 
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Alexander VI. and his 


turned along with his brother, a confirmed Pa- 


piſt. The Preſbyterians thought to have in- 
gratiated themſelves with the young ſovereign, 
but his father's ſufferings could not be effaced, 
they ſunk deep into his mind, and therefore he 
reſolved to ſet up epiſcopacy in England and in 
Scotland. 

Accordingly, epiſcopacy was eſtabliſhed, both 
in England and Scotland; and the Preſbyterians, 
who had been turned out of their churches, were 
proſecuted upon the act of uniformity. That 
theſe people, who had trampled on the conſtitu- 
tion in a manner unknown before in all the annals 
of hiſtory, deſerved a little chaſtiſement cannot 
be diſputed, but at the ſame time it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that the extenſion of the regal 
power went too far, Many of the people who 
had ſuffered under the cruel and inhuman go- 
vernment of the ſectaries, forgetting the charity 
they owed to their fellow creatures, and the duty 
they owed to God, took every opportunity of 
retaliating. There is no grudge, (ſays Mr. 
Sterne) like a religious one; for falſe religion 
always diſcovers itſelf in ſeeking revenge. 

Here was a large field opened for the clergy, 
who accepted of the civil emoluments, to exert 
themſelves in perſecuting thoſe, who in point of 
government, differed from them in ſentiments. 
And although the ſectaries, who had overturned 
the government and murdered their ſovereign, 
had no right to expect any favours, yet it was 
the duty of the Epiſcopalians to have treated 
them with lenity. True Chriſtianity is known 
by its peaceable and forbearing diſpoſition, falſe 


religion by its underminding arts. 


Never, perhaps, were the Proteſtant clergy of 
England in a more corrupt ſtate than during the 
reigns of Charles II. and James II. Finding 
that they enjoyed the royal favour, and that 
nothing could give ſo much pleaſure to the court 


as the prſecuting of the Diſſenters, they exerted 


70 themſelves 
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themſelves to the utmoſt in that horrid employ- 
ment. In their pulpits, they taught that the 
king was above law, and that it was the greateſt 
ſin in the world to call his authority in queſtion, 
They were ridiculed by the poets, as appears from 
the — lines: 


Fach day unto my flock I taught, 
Kings were by God appointed ; 

And told damnation was their due, 
Who touch'd the Lord's annointed. 


Paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance, were fa- 
vourite topics with them, and they carried theſe 
notions to ſuch an extravagant height, that had 
they not bcen reſtrained by notions of ſelf-inte- 
reſt, they would have eſtabliſhed arbitrary pow- 
er. However, the indulgence granted by king 
James II. 1687, opened their eyes, and they 
began to ſeck for their own intereſt, 

When the revolution took place, all thoſe who 
held church livings, were commanded to take 
the oaths of allegiance, but many refuſed to do 
it, among whom was Sancroft, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, together with many of the inferior 
clergy. Theſe men were turned out of their 
livings, and therefore we are obliged to conſider 
them in a two-fold point of view. Firſt, as 
Engliſh Nonjurors, and, ſecondly, as Scottiſh 
Ones. 


Engliſh Nonjurors. 


The reign of king William was, in all reſpects, 
a ſyſtem of ſeverity. But this is what generally 
happens after every revolution. Prejudice cre- 
ates anger, and anger exerciſes itſelf in cruelty. 
Theſe people ſet up ſeparate congregations, and 
there is no doubt but they imagined, however 
vainly, that the exiled prince would be reſtored 
to the throne. They taught the doctrine of 
paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance ſo long, 
that they were in a manner afraid, or rather 
aſhamed, to recede from their former profeſſions. 

It would have been very well for them, had 
they confined themſelves to the duties of their 
office, in teaching the doctrines of Chriſtianity ; 
but the moſt wretched thing of all was, they 
ſought to dabble in politics. They were con- 
tinually hatching plots againſt government, and 
many perſons ſuffered in conſequence of their 
new notions. Had theſe men conſidered the na- 
ture of Chriſtianity, they would never have acted 
in this manner, but their notions were carnal, 
and their views ſelfiſh. | 

Some of them, however, ran into wild extremes 
and what will ever appear remarkable, they met 
the Papiſts half way on the road. Like ſome pa- 
triots in the preſent age, they took pleaſure in 
doing every thing they could to diſturb govern- 
ment, and at the ſame time, they felt the Iron 
hand of oppoſition from the whigs. The whigs, 
thoſe inveterate enemies of all, who oppoſed them 
in ſearch after places of honour or emoluments, 


were the moſt ſevere againſt the Nonjuriug prin- | common ſenſe, 


ciples. They could have borne with any thing, ſo 
as an opportunity preſented itſelf to wreak their 
vengeance on the Nonjurors. The reaſon is obyj. 
ous. The whigs were ſeeking for places, the tories 
were diſcarded. Had the Nonjurors not meg. 
dled with the affairs of government in England, 
they might have lived in peace; but wittgm js 
not to be conveyed to fools, nor knowledge to 
men of no underſtanding. 

The Engliſh Nonjurors became obnoxious to 
1 On the acceſſion of George J. 

uture ages will read, with deteſtation, the ac- 
count of cabals that were ſet up in order to op- 
pole goverament on the one hand, and ſupport 
it on the other. The grand principle upon which 
theſe people founded their doctrine was, heredi- 
tary right. How far they could act conſiſtent with 
the dignity of rational creatures in doing ſo 
mult be left to the judgement of every man who 
knows any thing of the hiſtory of England. 

Is hereditary ſucceſſion a principle in our law ? 
The anſwer is in the negative. We ſhall prove 
it from hiſtorical evidence. 

William obtained the crown of England by 
conqueſt. His eldeſt ſon Robert did not ſuc- 
ceed him, but he was ſucceeded by his ſecond 
ſon William Rufus. Rufus, dying without iſſue, 
was ſucceeded by his brother Henry I. while 
Robert, the heir apparent, was ſtill alive; and 
who, for his pretenſions to the crown, had his 
eyes put out, and died a priſoner at Briſtol. 

Stephen ſucceeded by force without right, and 
Henry II. ſucceeded on the hereditary line. From 
that time till the death of Richard II. it went on, 
when a very remarkable revolution took place. 
Henry IV. had but a ſlender ticle to the crown, 
and that crown ſat tottering on his head. Soon 
after the wars commenced between the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter, and, conſiſtent with the 
right of hereditary ſucceſſion, neither of them 
had any right to the crown. 'The Stewarts ſuc- 
ceeded in a real hereditary right to the crown of 
England, but the juſtice of the nation pointed 
out, that they had no right to trample on the 


liberties of the ſubjects. 


It 1s much to be lamented, though it is true, 
that while the Diſſenters were rioting on the 
ſpoils. of their deluded people, the Nonjurors 
were inventing ſchemes for the ſubverſion of go- 
vernment. 


The Engliſh Nonjurors contrived all things 


wrong. In plotting againſt the government, 


they involved their hearers in many difficulties, 
and ſome of them were apprehended and executed. 
This, indeed, is not much to be wondered at; 
for the Nonjurors were, in thoſe times, what 
mock patriots are at preſent in England, All 
their ceremonies are the ſame as thoſe of the 
eſtabliſhed church, and the difference is only of 
a political nature. They are, however, dwind- 
ling away, and poſſibly there are not above twen- 
ty meetings of them in England. They read 
the church ſervice, but inſtead of praying for 
king George, they pray for the king in general 
terms; bur then it muſt be obſerved, that no 
more than five of them are permitted to meet 
together, excluſive of the miniſter and the clerk. 
That they ſhould ſubſiſt long cannot be expected, 
that they have ſubſiſted ſo long, is an inſult to 
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Account of the Scottiſh Nonjurors. 


The Scottiſh Nonjurors were more numerous 
than thoſe in England, and, in ſome reſpects, 
they were more reſpectable. 

The nobility of Scotland had juſt notions of 

ublic liberty, whether civil or eccleſiaſtical ; 
and had the epiſcopal party acted with prudence, 
modeſty and decency at the revolution, their 
order would not have been overturned. But 
quite the reverſe took place. King William 
was deſirous of eſtabliſhing epiſcopacy in Scot- 
land, or rather continuing it upon its former 
eſtabliſhment, and moſt of the Scottiſh nobility 
concurred in that ſentiment. However, the 
epiſcopal clergy acted juſt as they had done ſome 
time before, namely, as if they had laboured 
under a penal infatuation. 

Dr. Alexander Roſs, a man of ſome learning, 
but high clerical notions, was at that time biſhop 
of Edinburgh. This man was deputed, by his 
brethren the Scottiſh clergy, to wait on king 
James, when they heard that the prince of 
Orange intended landing in England. They 
offered, that if king James would ſupport them 
and their order, they would ſtand by him to the 
laſt. The meaning was, they would aſſiſt him 
in eſtabliſhing popery and perſecuting the Preſ- 
byterians. 

This, however, was rather the act of the bi- 
ſhop's than of the whole body of the clergy, for 
many of the epiſcopal clergy were at that time 
ſhining ornaments to religion in Scotland. Mr. 
Nairn, Mr. Charters, and Mr. Annan, were 
menof great moderation, and wrote ſome things 
that will ever do honour to their memory. But 
to return to Dr. Ros. 

The biſhop had not got above half way to 
London, when he heard that the king was fled, 
and that the prince of Orange had arrived in 
London. Under ſuch circumſtances he knew 
not how to act, and therefore wrote to his bre- 
thren in Scotland for. their advice. In the mean 
time he continued his journey to London, where 
he met with Dr. Hickes, dean of Worceſter, 
and ſome other clergymen, who afterwards made 
a ſhining figure among the Engliſh Nonjurors. 

Had Dr. Roſs confidered the intereſts of his 
brethren, he would have in their name, without 
any authority from them, profeſſed loyalty to 
king William, eſpecially as the convention of 
eſtates both in England and Scotland, had voted 
him and his princeſs the crown. 

We have already taken notice of the behaviour 
of ſome of the Scottiſh biſhops in our account of 
the epiſcopal church of that nation, namely, that 
as the Preſbyterians were mad, ſo the biſhops 
perſecuted them not only with unrelenting cruel- 
ty, but actually committed depredations on the 
liberties of the ſubjects, and the fundamental 
laws of the conſtitution. 

For theſe, and for many other malverſations, 
they had great reaſon to imagine that they would 
be brought to a ſevere account, had their religion 
been countenanced, and men of virtue and mo- 
deration would have been placed in their room. 
It is true, that they knew the greateſt part of the 
nation was inclined to ſupport the order, while 
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they hated the prelates. Many of the antient 
nobility, who above thirty years ago had uffered 
under the mercileſs cruelty of the Preſbyterians, 


were ſtill alive, and they dreaded being broughr 


under the ſame inquiſitorial power. 

It is certain, that the Scottiſh nobility, and a 
vaſt majority of the commons, would have ſup- 
ported epiſcopacy, had the biſhops taken the 
oaths to the new government ;- but the whole 
number (14) remained obſtinate, and above five 
hundred private miniſters followed their ex- 
ample. 

Under ſuch circumſtances it was neceſſary that 
there ſhould be ſome form of religion eſtabliſhed; 
and in the midſt of their diſputes, the following 
article was preſented to the convention of eſtates 
at Edinburgh, and was admitted an article in 
the claim of rights: © That prelacy, or the ſu- 
periority of any office in the church above preſ- 
byters, 1s and hath been a conſtant grievance to 
this nation, ever ſince the reformation (they hav- 
ing been reformed from popery by preſbyters) 
therefore it ought to be aboliſhed.” 

Upon this article being admitted in the claim 
of rights, epiſcopacy was overturned, and preſ- 
bytery eſtabliſhed. 

As it was on the conſtruction of this article in 
the claim of rights that the Scottiſh Nonjurors 
always vindicated their conduct in oppoſing the 
1— ſo we ſhall conſider it more particu- 
arly. 

And the firſt enquiry is, were the Scots re- 
formed from popery, by perſons ſolely cloathed 
with the character of preſbyters? The anſwer is 
in the negative. In the firſt general aſſembly 
which met at Edinburgh 1560, there were no 
leſs than thirteen biſhops and mitred abbots, all 
of whom embraced the reformation, and three 
of them ſecularized. Now the whole aſſembly 
did not conſiſt of above thirty perſons, as appears 


from their records in the advocate's library, and 


about ſeven of theſe were country gentlemen who 
had never entered into orders. This brings the 
number up to twenty, and if to theſe were added 
William Harlaw, a taylor, and Andrew Scrim- 
ſhaw, a baker, there will only remain eight ; four 
of whom had been popiſh prieſts, and the other 
four were zealous preachers, but not clerically 
ordained. Thus it appears, the church of Scot- 
land was reformed from popery more by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of prelates than of preſbyters. 

Secondly, whatever the character of the Scot- 
tiſh reformers was, whether of Preſbyterian prin- 
ciples or not, can it be inferred that preſbytery 
was more eſteemed, and epiſcopacy an intolera- 
ble grievance, from the reformation to the reyo- 
lution ? 

The anſwer is, it was not. For even the re- 
formation was itſelf a ſort of moderate epiſco- 
pacy, and even preſbytery had not been long 
eſtabliſhed, when the inſolence, ignorance and 
hypocriſy of the clergy, loſt them the affections 
of all thoſe who had the leaſt regard to decency 
and good order. 

Whatever might have been the conduct of the 
biſhops in Scotland before the breaking out of 
the civil wars, this much is certain, that the in- 
ferior clergy were an ornament to their profeſ- 
ſion. Nay, ſuch was the lenity of government, 


| that the Preſbyterian miniſters were tolerated in 


their 
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their pariſnes, without being obliged to take in- 
ſtitution from the biſhop. 6 

Another circumſtance may ſerve to ſnew, that 
the people of Scotland were not averſe to epiſ- 
copacy at that time, nor indeed during the whole 
of that period alluded to, namely, the anſwer 
which the doctors of Aberdeen gave to the Preſ- 
byterian miniſters who came to deſire them to 
ſign the national covenant. They ſaid, they 
could not do it without a breach of their oath, 
to maintain epiſcopacy as by law eſtabliſhed. 
To this it was anſwered by the Preſbyterians, 
that there was nothing in the covenant againſt 
epiſcopacy, but that they might ſwear it without 
injuring their order. 

Again, when the reſtoration took place, the 
Scottiſh nobility and gentry denied to reſtrain 
the power of the Preſbyterian clergy, and what- 
ever violences were committed during the reigns 
of the two royal brothers, yet this much is cer- 
tain, that epiſcopacy, had it been properly con- 
ducted, was not then a grievance to the nation. 

The third inquiry ſuggeſted by this article 1s, 
was epiſcopacy a gtievance when the article was 
eſtabliſhed in the claim of rights ? It is anſwered, 
it was not. So far from being a grievance, it 
was received by nine-tenths of the people. It is 
true, there were ſeveral court-ſycophants who 
were longing to enjoy the eſtates that had been 
ſet apart for the ſupport of the biſhops; and in 
the weſtern counties many of the people were led 
by ſome Preſbyterian miniſters, who endea- 
voured to drive all things into a ſtate of confu- 
ſion. 
beſides that of ſupporting their intereſts, and 
nouriſhing their pride, went all round the coun- 
try endeavouring to influence the elections of 
members who were to compoſe the convention 
of eſtates at Edinburgh. There is no wonder 
that they ſhould be able to procure a majority; 
for wherever they went, they pulled down the 
houſes of the epiſcopal clergy, turned them and 


their families out of doors, and ſtripped them of | 


every thing that was valuable, ſetting fire on 
what my could not carry away. 

The fourth queſtion is, whether, ſuppoſing 
the affirmatives included within the parentheſis, 
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Theſe men, who had nothing in view | 


NONJURORS. 


received a civil eſtabliſhment, under the em. 
peror Conſtantine the. Great, the Heathen prieſts 
conſidered this as an intolerable grievance ; but 
that did not invalidate the authenticity of the 
goſpel. No civil eſtabliſhment of religion can 
become an intolerable grievance, unlels power 
is either abuſed or miſapplied. 

The ſecond article within the parentheſis, js 
they were reformed from Popery by Prefbyrers, 
The contrary has been already proved ; but we 
are to ſuppoſe the aſſertion to be true, and try 
Its validity by the ſtrength of reaſon, 

Now- it 1s well known, that in Scotland, the 
people were converted to the knowledge of 
Chriſt, by the miniſtry of ſome poor monks, 
who certainly had no ceremonial ordination at 
all, for this plain reaſon, there was no ſuch thing 
as canonical ordination at that time in the 
world. Now, can it be inferred from this, that 
monks not ordained are always to govern the 
church of Scotland? Conſider the abſurdity ; but 
this is not all. 

Some nations in the eaſtern parts have been 
converted by Jeſuits; but is this any reaſon 
that they ſhould ſtill govern them ? Nay, if we 
can pay any regard to eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, we 
may affirm, that ſome people were converted 
by the miniſtry of females ; and for that reaſon 
muſt the churches in that country, or thoſe 
countries, be now governed by women ; the 
thought is abſurd, and nothing leſs than the diſ- 
traction of the times could have given counte- 
nance to it, ſo as to put it into a public claim, 
made by the people of Scotland, to have the 
whole form of their religion changed. 

Theſe arguments are not ours, but thoſe of 
Mr. Sage, the learned author of the Fundamen- 
tal Charter of Preſbytery, and who was himſelf a 
nonjuring miniſter. It is certain, that they carry 
ſome ſort of conviction along with them ; and it 
is equally certain, that the poor Nonjurors in 
Scotland ſuffered many cruel hardſhips durin 
the reign of king William, and under the whig 
miniſtry in the beginning of the reign of queen 
Anne. 

In 1711, an act paſſed, by which the Non- 


| juring miniſters were permitted to open meet- 


would that have been good and ſufficient reaſon | 
| of Common Prayer; and ſome of them com- 


for the abolition of epiſcopacy? 

The affirmatives are two, firſt, prelacy was an 
intolerable grievance, and, ſecondly, the Scots 
were reformed from popery by Preſpyters. 


In anſwer to the firſt, namely, that it was an | 


intolerable grievance, the fact has been already 
diſproved ; but that does not come within the 
limit of the argument. It is, whether the real 
exiſtence of the grievance can vindicate the con- 
duct of thoſe who aboliſhed epiſcopacy, or, in 
other words, whether ſuch an aſſertion, included 
within. a parentheſis, could, with any propriety, 
make an article in the claim of rights? 

The anſwer is obvious. It could not. 

For, firſt, was not the Jewiſh inſtitution under 
the Moſaic œconomy, a molt intolerable grie- 
vance to the people, and yet they were obliged 
to ſubmit to it, Feet it was the command of 
God? Secondly, when the Chriſtian religion 


ings, upon condition of their reading the book 


plied with it. But the greateſt part retained 
their antient form-of worſhip, which came more 
near to the primitive plan than any of the Pro- 
teſtant churches whatever. 

However, the gentry were fond of the Eng- 
liſh ceremonies, and the Nonjuring clergy were 
willing to comply, in order to procure a ſubſiſt- 
ence. Thus when the laſt rebellion broke out 
in Scotland, there were above three hundred 
of their meetings in that country, who all read the 
book of Common Prayer, only they omitted 
the name of the king, but prayed for the king 
in general, by whom they meant the pretender, 

They are now dwindled away, and although 
there are ſtill a great number of Epiſcopalians 
in Scotland, yet they are moſtly tuch as are 
well affected to government. 4 
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n ACCOUNT of the PEOPLE called 
METHODISTS. 


[ at preſent of any ſect that has ſprung up 

ſince the revolution. That they have 
been much traduced is certain, but whether they 
deſerve all the epithets that have been beſtowed 
upon them, the reader may judge for himſelf. 


Some of their firſt founders are ſtill alive, and 


one of them has written the following account 
of their principles. Dr. Johnſon has juſtly ob- 
ſerved, that every man is the beſt judge of his 
own opinions; and therefore we ſhall, in compli- 
ance with what the doctor ſays, lay before our 
readers thoſe principles which they hold in their 
own words. 

«© 1. The diſtinguiſhing marks of a Metho- 
diſt are not his opinions of any ſort. His aſſent- 
ing to this or that ſcheme of religion, his em- 
bracing any particular ſet of notions, his eſpouſ- 
ing the judgement of one man or of another, 


are all quite wide of the point. Whoſoever | 


therefore imagines, that a Methodiſt is a man 


the whole affair: he miſtakes the truth totally. 
We believe indeed, that all fcripture is given 
by inſpiration of God; and herein we are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from. Jews, Turks, and Infidels. 
We believe the written word of God to be the 
only and ſufficient rule, both of Chriſtian faith 
and practice ; and herein we are fundamentally 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the Romiſh church. 
We believe Chriſt to be the eternal Supreme 
God; and herein we are diſtinguiſhed from the 
Socinians and Arians. But as to all opinions 
which do not ſtrike the root of Chriſtianity, we 
think and let think. So that whatſoever they 
are, whether right or wrong, they are no diſtin- 
guiſhing marks of a Methodiſt. 

2. Neither are words or phraſes of any ſort. 
We do not place our religion, or any part of it, 
in being attached to any peculiar mode of ſpeak- 
ing, any quaint or uncommon ſet of expreſſions, 
The moſt obvious, eaſy, common words, where- 
in our meaning can be conveyed, we prefer be- 
fore others, both on ordinary occaſions, and 


when we ſpeak of the things of God. We never 


therefore willingly or deſignedly deviate from 
the moſt uſual way of ſpeaking ; unleſs when we 
exprels ſcripture truths in ſcripture words (which 
we preſume no Chriſtian will condemn.) Nei- 
ther do we affect to uſe any particular expreſſions 
of ſcripture, more frequently than others, un- 
leſs they are ſuch as are more frequently uſed by 
the inſpired writers themſelves. So that it is as 
groſs an error, to place the marks of a Metho- 
diſt in his words, as in opinions of any fort. . 

3. Nor do we deſire to be diſtinguiſhed by ac- 
tions, cuſtoms or uſages, of an indifferent na- 
ture. Our religion does not lie in doing what 
God hath not enjoined, or abſtaining from what 
he hath not forbidden. 


form of our apparel, in the poſture of our body, 


It does not he in the 


HESE 7 5 are the moſt numerous 


| 


ſtaining from marriage, nor from meats or drinks, 
which are all good if received with thankſgiv- 
ing. Therefore neither will any man who knows 


| whereof he affirms, fix the marks of a Methodiſt 


here; in any actions or cuſtoms purely indiffer- 


part of it. 
not underſtand the terms. 


affirms to ſpring from the faith alone. 


ent, undetermined by the word of God. 

4. Nor, laſtly, is he to be diſtinguiſhed by 
laying the whole ſtreſs of religion on any ſingle 
If you ſay, Les, he is; for he 
thinks we are ſaved by faith :” I anſwer, you do 
By ſalvation he 
means, holineſs of heart and life. And this he 
Can 


even a nominal Chriſtian deny it? Is this placing 


a part of religion for the whole? Do we then 
make void the law through faith? God forbid ! 


Yea, we eſtabliſh the law. We do not place 
the whole of religion, as too many do, God 
knoweth, either in doing no harm, or in doing 


good, or in uſing the ordinances of God: No, 
nor in all of them together; wherein we know, 
of ſuch or ſuch an opinion, is groſly ignorant of 


by experience, a man may labour many years, 


and at the end have no true religion at all, no 


| 


| 


' 


| 
| 


or the covering of our heads; nor yet in ab- | 


51 


ſoul with peace and joy. 


more than he had at the beginning. Much leſs 
in any of theſe; or, it may be in a ſcrap of one 
of them: like her who fancies herſelf a virtu- 
ous woman, only becauſe ſhe is not a proſtitute; 
or he who dreams he is an honeſt man, merely 
becauſe he does not rob or ſteal. May the Lord 
God of my fathers preſerve me from ſuch a poor 
ſtarved religion as this! Were this the mark of a 
Methodiſt, I would ſooner chuſe to be a fincere 
Jew, Turk, or Pagan. | 

5. What then is the mark ? Who is a Metho- 
diſt according to your own account ? I anſwer : 
A Methodiſt is one, who has the» love of God 
ſhed abroad in his heart, by the Holy Ghoſt 
given unto him: one who loves the Lord his 
God- with all his heart, and with all his ſoul, 
and with all his mind, and with all his ſtrength. 
God is the joy of his heart, and the deſire of 
his ſoul; which is conſtantly crying out, 
« Whom have I in heaven but thee, and there 
is none upon earth that I deſire beſide thee ! My 
God and my all ! thou art the ſtrength of my 
heart, and my portion for ever!“ 

6. He is therefore happy in God, yea always 
happy, as having in him a well of water, ſpring- 
ing up into everlaſting life, and overflowing his 
Perfect love having 
now caſt out fear, he rejoices evermore. He 
rejoices in the Lord always, even in God his 
Saviour: and in the Father, through our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, by whom he hath now received the 
attonement. Having found redemption through 
his blood, the forgiveneſs of his fins, he cannot 
but rejoice, whenever he looks back on the hor- 
rible pit out of which he 1s delivered, when he 
ſees all his tranſgreſſions blotted out as a cloud, 
and his iniquities as a thick cloud. He cannot 
but rejoice, whenever he looks on the ſtate 
wherein he now 1s, being juſtified freely, and 

* having 
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having peace with God, through our Lord Jeſus | 


Chriſt. For he that believeth hath the witneſs 
of this in himſelf: being now the Son of God 
by faith; becauſe he is a Son, God hath ſent 
forth the ſpirit of his Son into his heart, crying 
out, Abba, Father ! And the Spirit itſelf bear- 
eth witneſs with his ſpirit, that he is a child of 
God. He rejoiceth alſo, whenever he looks 
forward in hope of the glory that ſhall be re- 
vealed ; yea, this his joy is full, and all his bones 
cry out, Bleſſed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who according to his abun- 
dant mercy hath begotten me again to a living 
hope of an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, reſerved in heaven for 
me. 

7. And he who hath this hope thus full of im- 
mortality in every thing giveth thanks; as Know- 
ing that this (whatſoever it is) is the will of God 
in Chriſt Jeſus concerning him. From him 
therefore he chearfully receives all, faying, 
Good is the will of the Lord ; and whether the 
Lord giveth or taketh away, equally bleſſing the 
name of the Lord. For he hath learned in what- 
ſoever ſtate he is, therewith to be content. He 
knoweth both how to be abaſed, and how to 
abound. Every where and in all things he is in- 
ſtructed, both to be full and to be hungry, both 
to abound and ſuffer need. Whether in eaſe 
or pain, whether in ſickneſs or health, whether 
in life or death, he giveth thanks from the 
ground of his heart to him who orders it for 
good: knowing that as cvery good gift cometh 


the Father of Light, into whoſe hands he has 
wholly committed his body and ſoul, as into the 
hands of a faithful creator. He is therefore 
careful (anxiouſly or uneaſily careful) for no- 
thing; as having caſt all his care on him that 
careth for him, and in all things reſting on him, 
after making his requeſt known to him with 
thankſgiving. 

8. For indeed he prays without ceaſing. It 
is given him always to pray and not to faint. 
Not that he is always in the houſe of prayer; 
though he neglects no opportunity of being there. 
Neither is he always on his knees, although he 
often is, or on his face, before the Lord his 
God. Nor yet is he always crying aloud 
to God, or calling upon him in words. For 
many times the Spirit maketh interceſſion for 


him with groans that cannot be uttered: 


but at all times the language of his heart 
is this, © Thou brightneſs of the eternal 
glory, unto thee 1s my mouth, though without 
a voice, and my filence ſpeaketh unto thee.” 
And this 1s true prayer, the lifting up the heart 
to God. This is the eſſence of prayer, and this 
alone. But his heart 1s ever lifted up to God, 
at all times and in all places. In this he is 
never hindered, much leſs interrupted by any 
perſon or thing. In retirement or company, in 
leiſure, buſineſs, or converſation, his heart is 
ever with the Lord. Whether he lie down or 
riſe up, God is in all his thoughts; he walks 
with God continually, having the loving eye of 
his mind ſtill fixed upon him, and every where 
ſeeing him that is inviſible. 

9. And while he thus always exerciſes his love 


to God, by praying without ceaſing, rejoicing 
evermore, and in every thing giving thanks, 
this commandment is written im his heart, that 
he who loveth God, loves his brother alſo. And 
he accordingly loves his neighbour as himſelf, 
he loves every man as his own ſoul. His heart 
is full of love to all mankind, to every child of 
the Father of the ſpirits of all fleſh. That a 
man is not perſonally known to him, is no bar 
to his love: no, nor that he is known to be ſuch 
as he approves not, that he repays hatred for his 
good-will ; for he loves his enemies, yea and 
the enemies of God, the evil and the unthank- 
ful: and if it be not in his power to do good to 
them that hate him, yet he ceaſes not to pray 
for them, though they continue to ſpurn his 
love, and ſtill deſpitefully uſe him and perſecute 


| him. 


| 
N 
| 
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10. For he is pure in heart. The love of 
God has purified his heart from all revengeful 
paſſions, from envy, malice, and wrath, from 
every unkind temper or malign affection. It 
hath cleanſed him from pride and haughtineſs of 
ſpirit, whereof alone cometh contention; and 
he hath now put on bowels of mercies, kindneſs, 
humbleneſs of mind, meekneſs, long ſuffering : 
ſo that he forbears and forgives, if he had a 
ade againſt any, even as God in Chriſt hath 
orgiven him. And indeed all poſſible ground 
for contention, on his part, is utterly cut off; 
for none can take from him what he deſires, ſee- 
ing he loves not the world, nor any of the things 


| of the world, being now crucified to the world, 
from above, ſo none but good can come from | 


and the world crucified to him; being dead to 
all that is in the world, both to the luſt of the 
fleſh, the luſt of the eye, and the pride of life ; 
for all his deſire is unto God, and to the remem- 
brance of his name. 

11. Agreeable to this his one deſire, is the 
one deſire of his life, namely, not to do his own 
will, but the will of him that ſent him. His 
one intention at all times, and in all things, is, 
not to pleaſe himſelf, but him whom his ſoul 
loveth. He has a ſingle eye; and becauſe his 
eye is ſingle, his whole body is full of light. 
Indeed, where the loving eye of the ſoul is con- 
tinually fixed upon God, there can be no dark- 
neſs at all, but the whole is light, as when the 
bright ſhining of a candle doth enligliten the 
houſe. God then reigns alone. All that is in 
the ſoul is holineſs to the Lord. There is not a 
motion in his heart but is according to his will. 
Every thought that ariſes points to him, and is 
in obedience to the law of Chriſt. 

12. And the tree is known by its fruits; for as 
he loves God, ſo he keeps his commandments; 
not only ſome, or moſt of them, but all, from 
the leaſt to the greateſt. He is not content to 
keep the whole law, and offend in one point, but 
has in all points a conſcience void of offence 
towards God and towards man. Whatever God 
has forbidden, he avoids; whatever God hath 
enjoined, he doth; and that whether it be little 
or great, hard or eaſy, joyous or grievous to the 
fleſh. He runs the ways of God's command- 
ments, now he hath ſet his heart at liberty. It 
is his glory ſo to do; it is his daily crown of re- 
Joicing, to do the will of God on earth, as it 
is done in heaven; knowing it is the higheſt 

privilege 
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privilege of the angels of God, of thoſe that 
excel in ſtrength, to fulfil his commandments, 
and hearken to the voice of his word. 

13. All the commandments of God he accord- 
ingly keeps, and that with all his might; for his 
obedience is in proportion to his love, the ſource 
from whence it lows; and therefore, loving God 
with all his heart, he ſerves him with all his 
ſtrength. He continually preſents his ſoul and 
body a living ſacrifice, holy, acceptable to God; 
entirely and without reſerve devoting himſelf, 
all he has, and all he is, to his glory. All the 
talents he has received he conſtantly employs, 
according to his Maſter's will ; every power and 
faculty of his ſoul, every member of his body. 
Once he yielded them unto fin and the devil, as 
inſtruments of unrighteouſneſs : but now, being 
alive from the dead, he yields them all, as in- 
ſtruments of righteouſneſs, unto God. 

14. By conſequence, whatſoever he doth, it is 
all to the glory of God. In all his employments 
of every kind, he not only aims at this (which 
is implied in having a ſingle eye) but actually 
attains it. His buſineſs and refreſhments, as 
well as his prayers, all ſerve to this great end. 
Whether he ſit in his houſe or walk by the way, 
whether he lie down or riſe up, he is promoting 
in all he ſpeaks or does, the one buſineſs of his 
life: whether he put on his apparel, or labour, 
or eat and drink, or divert himſelf from too waſt- 
ing labour, it all tends to advance the glory of 
God, by peace and good-will among men, His 
one invariable rule is this, Whatſoever ye do in 
word or deed, do it all in the name of the Lord 
Jeſus, giving thanks to God and the Father by 
him. | 

15. Nor do the cuſtoms of the world at all 
hinder his running the race that is ſet before him. 
He knows that vice does not loſe its nature, 
though it becomes ever ſo faſhionable; and re- 
members, that every man is to give an account 
of himſelf to God. He cannot, therefore, even 
follow a multitude to do evil. - He cannot fare 
ſumptuouſly every day, or make proviſion for 
the fleſh to fulfil the luſts thereof. He cannot 
lay up treaſures upon earth, no more than he 
can take fire into his boſom. He cannot adorn 
himſelf (on any pretence) with gold or coſtly 
apparel ; he cannot join in, or countenance any 
diverſion which has the leaſt tendency to vice of 
any kind, He cannot ſpeak evil of his neigh- 
bour, no more than he can lie, either for God 
or man. He cannot utter an unkind word of 
any one; for love keeps the door of his lips. 
He cannot ſpeak idle words : no corrupt com- 
munication ever comes out of his mouth, as 1s 
all that which is not good, to the uſe of edifying, 
not fit to miniſter grace to the hearers. But 
whatſoever things are pure, whatſoever things 
are lovely, whatſoever things are juſtly of good 
report, he thinks, and ſpeaks, and acts, adorn- 
ing the doctrine of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt in all 
things. 

16. Laſtly, as he has time, he does good un- 
to all men; unto neighbours and ſtrangers, 
friends and enemies ; and that in every poſlible 
kind ; not only to their bodies, by feeding the 
hungry, cloathing the naked, viſiting thoſe 
that are ſick or in priſon; but much more does 


he labour to do good to their ſouls, as of the 
ability which God giveth: to awaken thoſe that 
ſleep in death ; to bring thoſe who are awakened 
to the atoning blood, that, being juſtified by 
faith, they may have peace with God, and to 
provoke thole who have peace with God to 
abound more in love and in good works; and 
he is willing to ſpend and be ſpent herein, even 
to be offered up on the facrifice and ſervice of 
their faith, ſo they may all come unto the mea- 
ſure of the ſtature of the fulneſs of Chriſt. 

17. Theſe are the principles and practices of 
our ſect, theſe are the marks of a true Methodiſt. 
By theſe alone do thoſe who are in deriſion ſo 
called, deſire to be diſtinguiſhed from other men. 
If any man ſay, © Why theſe are only the com- 
mon, fundamental principles of Chriſtianity !” 
Thou haſt ſaid: ſo I mean; this is the ver 
truth ; I know they are no other; and I would 
to God both thou and all men knew, and walked 
by the common principles of Chriſtianity. The 
plain, old Chriſtianity that I teach, renouncing 
and deteſting all other marks of diſtinction; and 
whoſoever is what I preach (ler him be called 
what he will, for names change not the nature 
of things) he 1s a Chriſtian, not in name only, 
but in heart and in life. He is inwardly and 
outwardly conformed to the will of God, as re- 
vealed in the written word. He thinks, ſpeaks, 
and lives according to the method laid down in 
the revelation of Jeſus Chriſt, His ſoul is re- 
newed after the image of God, in righteouſneſs 
and in all true holineſs, and having the mind 
that was in Chriſt, he ſo walks as Chriſt alſo 
walked. 

18. By theſe works, by theſe marks of a living 
faith, do we labour to diſtinguiſh ourſelves from 
the unbelieving world; from all thoſe whoſe 
minds and lives are not according to the goſpel 
of Chriſt. But from real Chriſtians, of whatſo- 
ever denomination they be, we earneſtly defire 
not to be diſtinguiſhed at all; nor from any who 
ſincerely follow after what they know they have 
not attained. No: whoever doth the will of my 
father who is in heaven, the ſame 1s my brother, 
fiſter, and mother. And I beſcech you, bre- 
thren, by the mercies of God, that we be in no 
wiſe divided among ourſelves. 

Is thy heart right, as my heart 1s with thine ? 
I aſk no farther queſtions. If it be, give me 
thy hand. For opinions or tenets let us not 
deſtroy the work of God. Doſt thou love and 
ſerve God? It is enough. I give thee the right- 
hand of fellowſhip. If there can be any conſo— 
lation in Chriſt, if any comfort of love, if any 
fellowſhip of the ſpirit, if any bowels of mer- 
cies, let us ſtrive together for the faith of the 
goſpel, walking worthy of the vocation where- ' 
with we were called, with all lowlinets and meek- 
neſs, with long ſuffering, forbearing one ano- 
ther with love, endeavouring to keep the unity 
of the ſpirit in the bond of peace. Let us re- 
member there is one body and one ſpirit, even 
as we are called with one hope of our calling, 
one Lord, one faith, one baptiſm, one God and 
Father of all.” 

Such is the character of a Methodiſt, as drawn 
up by the reverend Mr. John Weſley, who is, 
perhaps, the oldeſt of theſe people now alive. 
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having peace with God, through our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, For he that believeth hath the witneſs 
of this in himſelf: being now the Son of God 
by faith j becauſe he is a Son, God hath ſent 
forth the ſpirit of his Son into his heart, crying 
out, Abba, Father! And the Spirit itſelf bear- 
eth witneſs with his ſpirit, that he is a child of 
God. He rejoiceth alſo, whenever he looks 
forward in hope of the glory that ſhall be re- 
vealed ; yea, this his joy is full, and all his bones 
cry out, Bleſſed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who according to his abun- 
dant mercy hath begotten me again to a living 
hope of an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, reſerved in heaven for 
me. 

7. And he who hath this hope thus full of im- 
mortality in every thing giveth thanks ; as know- 
ing that this (whatſoever it is) is the will of God 
in Chriſt Jeſus concerning him. From him 
therefore he chearfully receives all, faying, 
Good is the will of the Lord; and whether the 
Lord giveth or taketh away, equally bleſſing the 
name of the Lord. For he hath learned in what- 
ſoever ſtate he is, therewith to be content. He 
knoweth both how to be abaſed, and how to 
abound. Every where and in all things he is in- 
ſtructed, both to be full and to be hungry, both 


or pain, whether in ſickneſs or health, whether 
in life or death, he giveth thanks from the 


good: knowing that as every good gift cometh 
from above, ſo none but good can come from 
the Father of Light, into whoſe hands he has 
wholly committed his body and ſoul, as into the 
hands of a faithful creator. He is therefore 


careth for him, and in all things reſting on him, 
after making his requeſt known to him with 
thankſgiving. 

8. For indeed he prays without ceaſing. It 
is given him always to pray and not to faint. 
Not that he is always in the houſe of prayer ; 
though he neglects no opportunity of being there. 
Neither is he always on his knees, although he 
often is, or on his face, before the Lord his 
God. Nor yet is he always crying aloud 
to God, or calling upon him in words. For 
many times the Spirit maketh interceſſion for 
him with groans that cannot be uttered: 
but at all times the language of his heart 
is this, © Thou brightneſs of the eternal 
glory, unto thee 1s my mouth, though without 
a voice, and my filence ſpeaketh unto thee.” 
And this is true prayer, the lifting up the heart 
to God. This is the eſſence of prayer, and this 
alone. But his heart 1s ever lifted up to God, 
at all times and in all places. In this he is 
never hindered, much leſs interrupted by any 

erſon or thing. In retirement or company, in 
leiſure, buſineſs, or converſation, his heart is 
ever with the Lord. Whether he lie down or 
riſe up, God is in all his thoughts; he walks 
with God continually, having the loving eye of 
his mind ſtill fixed upon him, and every where 
ſeeing him that is inviſible. 

9. And while he thus always exerciſes his love 


8 againſt any, even as God in Chriſt hath 
to abound and ſuffer need. Whether in eaſe 


| | for none can take from him what he deſires, ſee- 
ground of his heart to him who orders it for | 
| of the world, being now crucified to the world, 
| and the world crucified to him; being dead to 
| all that is in the world, both to the luſt of the 
| fleſh, the luſt of the eye, and the pride of life ; 


| for all his deſire is unto God, and to the remem- 
careful (anxiouſly or uneaſily careful) for no- 


thing; as having caſt all his care on him that 


| one deſire of his life, namely, not to do his own 
| will, but the will of him that ſent him. His 
| one intention at all times, and in all things, is, 


| Indeed, where the loving eye of the ſoul is con- 


in obedience to the law of Chriſt. 


to God, by praying without ceaſing, rejoicin 
evermore, and in every thing giving thanks, 
this commandment is written in his heart, that 
he who loveth God, loves his brother alſo. And 
he accordingly loves his neighbour as himſelf, 
he loves every man as his own ſoul. His heart 
is full of love to all mankind, to every child of 
the Father of the ſpirits of all fleſh. That a 
man is not perſonally known to him, is no bar 
to his love: no, nor that he is known to be ſuch 
as he approves not, that he repays hatred for his 
good-will; for he loves his enemies, yea and 
the enemies of God, the evil and the unthank- 
ful: and if it be not in his power to do good to 
them that hate him, yet he ceaſes not to pray 
for them, though they continue to ſpurn his 
* and ſtill deſpitefully uſe him and perſecute 
im. | 
10. For he is pure in heart. The love of 
God has purified his heart from all revengeful 
paſſions, from envy, malice, and wrath, from 
every unkind temper or malign affection. It 
hath cleanſed him from pride and haughtineſs of 
ſpirit, whereof alone cometh contention; and 
he hath now put on bowels of mercies, kindneſs, 
humbleneſs of mind, meekneſs, long ſuffering : 
ſo that he forbears and forgives, if he had a 


orgiven him. And indeed all poſſible ground 
for contention, on his part, is utterly cut off; 


ing he loves not the world, nor any of the things 


brance of his name. 
11. Agreeable to this his one deſire, is the 


not to pleaſe himſelf, but him whom his ſoul 
loveth. He has a ſingle eye; and becauſe his 
eye 1s ſingle, his whole body is full of light. 


tinually fixed upon God, there can be no dark- 
neſs at all, but the whole is light, as when the 
bright ſhining of a candle doth enlighten the 
houſe. God then reigns alone. All that is in 
the ſoul is holineſs to the Lord. There is not a 
motion 1n his heart but is according to his will. 
Every thought that ariſes points to him, and 1s 


12. And the tree is known by its fruits; for as 
he loves God, ſo he keeps his commandments ; 
not only ſome, or moſt of them, but all, from 
the leaſt to the greateſt. He is not content to 
keep the whole law, and offend in one point, but 
has in all points a conſcience void of offence 
towards God and towards man. Whatever God 
has forbidden, he avoids ; whatever God hath 
enjoined, he doth ; and that whether it be little 
or great, hard or eaſy, joyous or grievous to the 
fleſh. He runs the ways of God's command- 
ments, now he hath ſet his heart at liberty. It 
is his glory ſo to do; it is his daily crown of re- 
Joicing, to do the will of God on earth, as it 
is done in heaven; knowing it is the higheſt 

privilege 
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privilege of the angels of God, of thoſe that 
excel in ſtrength, to fulfil his commandments, 
and hearken to the voice of his word. 

13. All the commandments of God he accord- 
ingly keeps, and that with all his might ; for his 
obedience is in proportion to his love, the ſource 
from whence it flows; and therefore, loving God 
with all his heart, he ſerves him with all his 
ſtrength. He continually preſents his ſoul and 
body a living ſacrifice, holy, acceptable to God; 
entirely and without reſerve devoting himſelf, 
all he has, and all he is, to his glory. All the 
talents he has received he conſtantly employs, 
according to his Maſter's will ; every power and 
faculty of his ſoul, every member of his body. 
Once he yielded them unto ſin and the devil, as 
inſtruments of unrighteouſneſs : but now, being 
alive from the dead, he yields them all, as in- 
ſtruments of righteouſneſs, unto God. 

14. By conſequence, whatſoever he doth, it is 
all to the glory of God. In all his employments 
of every kind, he not only aims at this (which 
is implied in having a ſingle eye) but actually 
attains it. His buſineſs and refreſhments, as 
well as his prayers, all ſerve to this great end. 
Whether he ſit in his houſe or walk by the way, 
whether he lie down or riſe up, he is promoting 
in all he ſpeaks or does, the one buſineſs of his 
life : whether he put on his apparel, or labour, 
or eat and drink, or divert himſelf from too waſt- 
ing labour, it all tends to advance the glory of 
God, by peace and good-will among men. His 
one invariable rule is this, Whatſoever ye do in 
word or deed, do it all in the name of the Lord 
Jeſus, giving thanks to God and the Father by 
him. | | 

15. Nor do the cuſtoms of the world at all 
hinder his running the race that is ſet before him. 
He knows that vice does not loſe its nature, 
though it becomes ever ſo faſhionable; and re- 
members, that every man 1s to give an account 
of himſelf to God. He cannot, therefore, even 
follow a multitude to do evil. He cannot fare 
ſumptuouſly every day, or make proviſion for 
the fleſh to fulfil the luſts thereof. He cannot 
lay up treaſures upon earth, no more than he 
can take fire into his boſom. He cannot adorn 
himſelf (on any pretence) with gold or coſtly 
apparel ; he cannot join in, or countenance any 
diverſion which has the leaſt tendency to vice of 
any kind, He cannot ſpeak evil of his neigh- 
bour, no more than he can lie, either for God 
or man. He cannot utter an unkind word of 
any one; for love keeps the door of his lips. 
He cannot ſpeak idle words : no corrupt com- 
munication ever comes out of his mouth, as 1s 
all that which is not good, to the uſe of edifying, 
not fit to miniſter grace to the hearers. But 
whatſoever things are pure, whatſoever things 
are lovely, whatſoever things are juſtly of good 
report, he thinks, and ſpeaks, and acts, adorn- 
ing the doctrine of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt in all 
things. 

16. Laſtly, as he has time, he does good un- 
to all men; unto neighbours and ſtrangers, 
friends and enemies; and that in every poſlible 
kind ; not only to their bodies, by feeding the 
hungry, cloathing the naked, viſiting thoſe 
that are ſick or in priſon; but much more does 


— — — 


| perhaps, 
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he labour to do good to their ſouls, as of the 
ability which God giveth: to awaken thoſe that 


Neep in death; to bring thoſe who are awakened 


to the atoning blood, that, being juſtified by 
faith, they may have peace with God, and to 
provoke thoſe who have peace with God to 
abound more in love and in good works ; and 
he is willing to ſpend and be ſpent herein, even 
to be offered up on the ſacrifice and ſervice of 
their faith, ſo they may all come unto the mea- 
ſure of the ſtature of the fulneſs of Chriſt. 

17. Theſe are the principles and practices of 
our ſect, theſe are the marks of a true Methodiſt. 
By theſe alone do thoſe who are in deriſion ſo 
called, deſire to be diſtinguiſhed from other men. 
If any man ſay, Why theſe are only the com- 
mon, fundamental principles of Chriſtianity !” 
Thou haſt ſaid: ſo I mean; this is the very 
truth ; I know they are no other; and I would 
to God both thou and all men knew, and walked 
by the common principles of Chriſtianity. The 
plain, old Chriſtianity that I teach, renouncing 
and deteſting all other marks of diſtinction; and 
whoſoever is what I preach (let him be called 
what he will, for names change not the nature 
of things) he is a Chriſtian, not in name only, 
but in heart and in life. He is inwardly and 
outwardly conformed to the will of God, as re- 
vealed in the written word. He thinks, ſpeaks, 
and lives according to the method laid down in 
the revelation of Jeſus Chriſt, His ſoul is re- 
newed after the image of God, in righteouſneſs 
and in all true holineſs, and having the mind 
that was in Chriſt, he ſo walks as Chriſt alſo 
walked. 

18. By theſe works, by theſe marks of a living 
faith, do we labour to diſtinguiſh ourſelves from 
the unbelieving world; from all thoſe whoſe 
minds and lives are not according to the goſpel 
of Chriſt. But from real Chriſtians, of whatſo- 
ever denomination they be, we earneſtly deſire 
not to be diſtinguiſhed at all ; nor from any who 
ſincerely follow after what they know they have 
not attained. No: whoever doth the will of my 
father who is in heaven, the ſame 1s my brother, 
filter, and mother. And I beſcech you, bre- 
thren, by the mercies of God, that we be in no 
wiſe divided among ourſelves. 

Is thy heart right, as my heart is with thine ? 
I aſk no farther queſtions. If it be, give me 
thy hand. For opinions or tenets let us not 
deſtroy the work of God. Doſt thou love and 
ſerve God ? It is enough. I give thee the right- 
hand of fellowſhip. If there can be any conſo— 
lation in Chriſt, if any comfort of love, if any 
fellowſhip of the ſpirit, if any bowels of mer- 
cies, let us ſtrive together for the faith of the 
goſpel, walking worthy of the vocation where- ' 
with we were called, with all lowlineſs and meek- 
neſs, with long ſuffering, forbearing one ano- 
ther with love, endeavouring to 3 Fan unity 
of the ſpirit in the bond of peace. Let us re- 
member there is one body and one ſpirit, even 
as we are called with one hope of our calling, 
one Lord, one faith, one baptiſm, one God and 
Father of all.” 

Such is the character of a Methodiſt, as drawn 
up by the reverend Mr. John Weſley, who is, 
the oldeſt of theſe people now alive. 
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His character, both as a preacher and a writer, 
are ſo well known throughout every part of the 
Britiſh dominions, that it is needleſs to enlarge 
upon either in this place. 


Of the Principles of the Methodiſts. 


Although we may have occaſion afterwards to 
treat of ſome perſons called Methodiſts, who dif- 
fer much from the followers of Mr. Weſley, yet 
we conſidered it as moſt proper to treat of the 
latter firſt, becauſe they are the moſt antient as 
well as the moſt numerous. 

We ſhall, therefore, lay before the reader 
thoſe principles which every follower of Mr. 
Weſley profeſſes to hold, in his own words. 

And, firſt, of juſtification by faith. 

e believe jultification by faith alone; for I 
am firmly perſuaded, that every man of the off- 
ſpring * Adam is very far gone from original 
righteouſneſs, and is, of his own nature, inclined 
to evil. That this corruption of our nature in 
every perſon born into the world, deſerves God's 
wrath and damnation. That therefore, if ever 
we receive the remiſſion of our ſins, and are ac- 
counted righteous before God, it muſt be only 
for the merits of Chriſt, by faith, and not for 
our own works or deſervings of any kind. 

Nay, I am perſuaded, that all works done 
before juſtification, have in them the nature of 
ſin ; and that conſequently, till he is jultified, a 
man has no power to do any work, pleaſing and 
acceptable to God. 

believe three things muſt go together in our 
juſtification. On God's part, his great mercy 
and grace; upon Chriſt's part, the ſatisfaction 
of God's juſtice, by the offering his body, and 
ſhedding his blood, and fulfilling the law of God 
N and upon our part, true and living 

aith in the merits of Jeſus Chriſt. So that in 
our juſtification there is not only God's mercy 
and grace, but his juſtice alſo. And ſo the 


grace of God does not ſhut out the righteouſ- 


neſs of Chriſt in our juſtification, but only ſhuts 
out the righteouſneſs of man; that is, the righ- 
teouſneſs of our works; and therefore the apoſtle 
St. Paul requires nothing on the part of man, 
but only a true and living faith; yet this faith 
does not ſhut out repentance, hope, and love, 
which are joined with faith in every one that is 
juſtified, but it ſhuts them out from the office 
of juſtifying ; ſo that although they are all pre- 
ſent in him that is juſtified, yet they juſtify not 
all rogether. 

Neither does faith ſhut out good works neceſ- 
ſarily to be done afterwards ; but we may not 
do them to this intent totally to be juſtified by 
doing them. Our juſtification comes freely of 
the mercy of God: for whereas all the world 
are not able to pay any part towards their ran- 
ſom, it pleaſed him, without any of our deſerv- 
ing, to prepare for us Chriſt's body and blood, 
whereby our ranſom might be paid, his law ful- 
filled and his juſtice ſatisfied. Chriſt therefore is 
now the righteouſneſs of all them that truly be- 
lieve in him. He for them paid the ranſom by 
his death. He for them fulfilled the law in his 
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life, So that now in him, and by him, eve 
believer may be called a fulfiller of the law. 

But let it be obſerved, the true ſenſe of thoſe 
words, © we are juſtified by faith in Chriſt only,” 
is not, that this our own act, to believe in Chriſt 
or this our faith which is within vs, - juſtifies us. 
(for that were to account ourſelves juſtified by 
| ſome act or virtue that is within us;) but that 

although we have faith, hope, and love within 
us, and do never ſo many gaod works, yet we 
muſt renounce the merit of all, of faith, hope 
love, and all other virtues and good wt 
which we either have done, ſhall do, or can do. 
as far too weak to procure our juſtification : for 
which therefore we muſt truſt only in God's mer. 
cy, and the merits of Chriſt. For it is he alone 
that taketh away our ſins. To him alone are we 
to go for this; forſaking all our virtues, good 
words, thoughts, and works, and putting our 
truſt in Chriſt only, 

In ſtrict neſs therefore, neither our faith nor 
our works juſtify us, that is, deſerve the remiſ- 
ſion of our ſins: but God himſelf juſtifies us, 
of his own mercy, through the merits of his Son 
| only. Nevertheleſs, becauſe by faith we em- 
brace the promiſe of God's mercy, and of the 
remiſſion of our ſins, therefore the ſcripture ſays, 
that faith doth juſtify, yea, faith without works. 
And as it is all one to ſay, faith without works, 
and faith alone juſtifies us, therefore the an- 
tient fathers from time to time ſpeak thus ; Faith 
alone juſtifies us. And becauſe we receive faith 
through the only merits of Jeſus Chriſt, and not 
through the merit of any virtue we have, or 
work we do; therefore in that reſpect we re- 
nounce, as it were, again, faith, works, and all 
other virtues. For our corruption through ori- 
ginal fin is ſo great, that all our faith, charity, 
words, and works, cannot merit or deſerve any 
part of our juſtification for us: and therefore 
we thus ſpeak, humbling ourſelves before God 
and giving Chrilt all the glory of our juſtifica- 
tion. But it ſhould alſo be obſerved, what that 
faith is, whereby we are juſtified. Now that 
faith which brings not forth good works, is not 
a living faith, but a dead and deviliſh one, 
For even the devils believe, That Chriſt was 
born of a virgin, that he wrought all kind of 
miracles, declaring himſelf to be very God; 
that for our ſakes he died and roſe again, and 
deſcended into heaven, and at the end of the 
world ſhall come again, to judge the quick and 
the dead.” This the devils believe, and ſo they 
believe all that is written in the Old and New 
Teſtament; and yet ſtill, for all this faith, 
they are but devils. They remain {lill in their 
* eſtate, lacking the true Chriſtian 

aith. 

The true Chriſtian faith is, not only to be- 
lieve the holy ſcriptures and articles of our faith 
are true, but alſo to have a ſure truſt and confi- 

dence to be ſaved from everlaſting damnation 
by Chriſt, whereof doth follow a loving heart, 
to obey his commandments. And this faith 
neither any devil hath, nor any wicked man. 
No ungodly man hath or can have this ſure truſt 
and confidence in God, that by the merits of 
Chriſt his ſins are forgiven, and be reconciled to 
the favour of God.“ 
: Of 
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Of Chriſtian Perfection. 


« Perhaps the general prejudice againſt Chriſ- 

tian perfection may chiefly ariſe from a miſap- 
rehenſion of the nature of it. We willingly 

allow, and continually declare, there is no ſuch 
perfection, in this life, as implies a diſpenſation 
from doing good, and attending all the ordi- 
nances of God; or a freedom trom ignorance, 
miſtake, temptation, and a thouſand infirmities 
neceſſarily connected with fleſh and blood. 

Firſt, we not only allow, but earneſtly con- 
tend, as for the faith once delivered to the ſaints, 
that there is no ſuch perfection in this life, as 
implies any diſpenſation from attending all the 
ordinances of Gc1, or from doing good unto all 
men while we have time, though eſpecially unto 
the houſhold of faith. And whoſoever they are 
who have taught otherwiſe, we are convinced are 
not taught of God. We dare not receive them, 
neither bid them good ſpeed, Jeſt we be partakers 
of their evil deeds. We believe that not only 
the babes in Chriſt, who have newly found re- 
demption in his blood, but thoſe alſo, who are 
grown up to perfect men, unto the meaſure of 
the fulneſs of Chriſt, are indiſpenſibly obliged 
and that they are obliged thereto is their glory and 
crown of rejoicing, as oft as they have opportu- 
nity to eat bread and drink wine, in remembrance 
of him; to ſearch the ſcriptures ; by faſting, as 
well as temperance, to keep their bodies under, 
and bring them into ſubjection; and above all, 
to pour out their ſouls in prayer, both ſecretly and 
in the great congregation, 

We ſecondly believe, and therefore ſpeak, and 
that unto all men, and with much aſſurance, that 
there is no ſuch perfection in this life, as implies 
an entire deliverance, either from ignorance or 
miſtake in things not eſſential to falvation, or 
from manifold temptations, or from numberleſs 
infirmities, wherewith the corruptible body, more 
or leſs, preſſes down the ſoul. This 1s the ſame 
thing which we have ſpoken from the beginning; 
if any teach otherwiſe, they are not of us. We 
cannot find any ground in ſcripture to ſuppoſe, 
that any inhabitant of an houſe of clay is wholly 
exempt either from bodily infirmities, or from 
ignorance of many things; or to imagine any 
mere man is incapable ot miſtake, or of falling 
into divers temptations: No; the diſciple 1s 
not above his maſter, nor the ſervant above his 
Lord. 

It is enough that every one who is perfect ſhall 
be as his maſter. Bur what then, it may be 
aſked, do you mean by one that is perfect, or 
one that 1s as his maſter? We mean, one in whom 
is the mind which was in - Chriſt, and who 
walketh as he alſo walked; a man that hath clean 
hands and a pure heart; or that is cleanſed from 
all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit : one in whom there 
is no occaſion of ſtumbling, and who accordingly 
doth not commit fin, To define this a little 
more particularly, we underſtand by that ſcriptu- 
ral expreſſion a? perfect man, one in whom God 
hath fulfilled his faithful word, © From all your 
filthineſs and from all your idols will I cleanſe you. 
I will alſo ſave you from all your uncleanneſſes.“ 
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We underſtand hereby, one whom God hath 
ſ:n&tified throughout, even in body, ſoul, and 
ſpirit: one who walketh in the light, as he is in 
the light, in whom is no darkneſs at all; the 
blood of Jeſus Chriſt his Son having cleanſed him 
from all ſin. 

This man can now teſtify to all mankind, I 
am crucified with Chriſt; nevertheleſs I live; 
yet not I, but Chrift liveth in me. He is holy, 
as God who hath called him is holy, both in heart 
and in all manner of converſation, He loveth 
the Lord his God with all his heart, and ſerveth 
him with all his ſtrength. He loveth his neigh- 
bour, every man, as himſelf ; yea, as Chriſt loved 
us: them in particular that deſpitefully uſe him 
and perſccute him, becauſe they know not the 
Son neither the Father. Indeed his ſoul is all 
love, filled with bowels of mercies, kindneſs, 
meekneſs, gentleneſs, long-ſuffering. - And his 
life agreeth thereto, full of the work of faith, 
the patience of hope, the labour of love: and 
whatſoever he doth either in word or deed, he 
doth it all in the name, in the love and power of 
the Lord Jeſus. In a word, he doth the will of 
God on earth, as it is done in heaven. 

This it is to be a perfect man, to be ſanctified 
throughout, created anew in Chriſt Jeſus: even 
to have a heart fo all-flaming with the love of 
God, to uſe archbiſhop Uſher's words, as con- 
tinually to offer up every thought, word, and 
work, as a ſpiritual ſacrifice, acceptable unto 
God through Chriſt. In every thought of our 
hearts, in every word of our tongues, in every 
work of our hands, to ſhew forth his praiſe, who 
hath called us out of darkneſs, into his marvel- 
lous light ! O that both we, and all who ſeek the 
Lord Jeſus in ſincerity, may thus be made perfect 
in one!“ 

It there be any thing unſcriptural in theſe words, 
any thing wild or extravagant, any thing contrary 
to the analogy of faith, or the experience of adulc 
Chriſtians, let them ſmite me friendly and re- 
prove me; let them impart to me of the clearer 
light God has given them. How knoweſt thou, 
O man, but thou mayeſt gain thy brother ? bur 
he may at length come to the knowledge of 
the truth? and thy labour of love, ſhewn 
forth with meekneſs of wiſdom, may not be in 
vain ? 


Of the Aſſurances of Juſtification. 


6 I believe that converſion, meaning thereby 
juſtification, is an inſtantaneous work ; and the 
moment a man has living faith in Chriſt, he is 
converted or juſtified ; which faith he cannot have, 
without knowing he has it. 

I believe the moment a man is juſtified he has 
peace with God: which he cannot have, without 
knowing that he has it. 

The firft ſenſe of forgiveneſs 1s often mixed 
with doubt or fear: but the full aſſurance of faith 
excludes all doubt and fear, as the very term 
implies. 

[ believe to be juſtified is the ſame as to be 
born of God; and he that is born of God, ſin- 
neth not. Which deliverance from ſin he can- 
not have, without knowing that he has it.“ 


1 Of 
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Of the Conditions of Juſtification. 


c J believe every man is penitent before he is 

juſtified ; he repents, before he believes the goſ- 
el. But it is never before, and generally long 

after he is juſtified, that Chriſt is formed in him; 
and that this penitence and contrition is the work 
of the Holy Ghoſt. 

Yet I believe that all this is nothing towards, 
and has no influence on our' juſtification. 

Again, I believe that in order to obtain juſtifi- 
cation I muſt go ſtrait to Chriſt, with all my un- 
godilineſs, and plead nothing elſe 

Yet I believe we ſhould not infiſt upon 
any thing we do or feel, as if it were neceſſarily 
previous to juſtification, No, nor on any thing 
elſe.” | 


Of the Effects of Juſtification. 


ce ] believe a man may have a ſtrong aſſurance 
if he is juſtified, and not be able to affirm he is 
a child of God. | 

A man may be fully aſſured that his ſins are 
forgiven, yet may not be able to tell the day 
when he received this full aſſurance; becauſe ir 
grew up in him by degrees. 

A man may have a weak faith, at the ſame 
time that he has peace with God, and no unholy 
deſires. | 

A min may be juſtified, who has not a clean 
heart, neither the indwelling of the ſpirit.” 


To ſum up the whole, Mr. Weſley deſires not 
a more conſiſtent account of his principles than 
the following words: 

Our ſpiritual ſtate ſhould be conſidered, and 
diſtinctly, under each of theſe views. 

1. Before juſtification ; in which ſtate we may 
be ſaid to be unable to do any thing acceptable 
to God: becauſe then we can do nothing but 
come to Chriſt ; which ought not to be conſi- 
dered as doing any thing, but as ſupplicating, or 
waiting, to receive a power of doing for the 
time to come. For the preventing grace of God, 
which is common to all, is ſufficient to bring us 
to Chriſt, though it is not ſufficient to carry us 
any further till we are juſtified. | 

2. After juſtification. The moment a man 
comes to Chriſt by faith, he is juſtifted, and 
born again: that is, he is born again in the 
imperfect ſenſe, for there are two, 1f not more, 
degrees of regeneration ; and he has power over 
all the ſtirrings and motions of ſin, but not a 
total freedom from them. 
him, but nor Chriſt in him. Therefore he hath 
not yet, in the full and proper fenſe, a new and 
clean heart, or the indwelling of the ſpirit. 
being expoſed to various temptations, he may, 
and will fall again from this condition, if he doth 
not attain to a more excellent gift. 

3. Sanctification; the laſt and higheſt ſtate of 
perfection in this life. For then are the faithful 
born again in the full and e ſenſe. 
have they the indwelling of the ſpirit. Then is 
there given unto them a new and clean heart, 
and the ſtruggle between the old and new man is 
over.“ IPD EM | 


He has Chriſt with | 


But 


Then 


| Mr. Weſley, in“ An earneſt Appeal to Men of 
Reaſon and Religion,” thus further expreſſes 
| himſelf in regard to the principles of the Me. 
thodilts : | 
Although it is with us a very ſmall thing to 
| 


we know God will make our innocency clear ag 
the light, and our juſt dealing as the noon- day; 
yet are we ready to give any that are willing to 
hear, a plain account both of our principles and 
actions; as having renounced the hidden things 
of ſhame, and defiring nothing more, than by 
manifeſtation of the truth to commend ovur- 
—5 to every man's conſcience in the ſight of 
od. 

We ſee, and who does not, the numberleſg 
follies and miſeries of our fellow creatures. We 
ſee on every ſide, either men of no religion at 
all, or men of a lifeleſs formal religion. We 
are grieved at the ſight, and ſhould greatly re- 
Joice, if by any means we might convince ſome, 
that there is a better religion to be attained, a 
religion worthy of God that gave it. And this 
we conceive to be no other than love; the 

love of God and of all mankind; the loving 
God with all our heart, and ſoul, and ſtrength, 
as having firſt loved us, as the fountain of all 
the good we have reteived, and of all we ever 
hope to enjoy; and the loving every ſoul which 
er. hath made, every man on earth, as our own 
ſoul. 

This love we believe to be the medicine of 
| life, the never failifg remedy, for all the evils 
| of a diſordered world, for all the miſeries and 
| vices of men. Wherever this is, there are vir- 
| tue and happineſs going hand-in-hand. There 
is humbleneſs of mind, gentleneſs, long-fuffer- 
ing, the whole image of God, and at the ſame 
time a peace that paſſeth all underſtanding, and 
| joy unſpeakable and full of glory. 

This religion we long to ſee eftabliſhed in the 
world a religion of love and joy and peace, having 
| its feat in the heart, in the inmoſt ſoul, but ever 
| 


be judged of you or of man's judgement; ſeein 


ſhewing itſelf, by its fruits, continually ſpring- 
ing forth not only in all innocence, for love work- 
eth no ill to his neighbour, but in every kind of 
beneficence, ſpreading virtue and happineſsround 
It, 
| This religion have we been following after for 
| many years, as many know if they would teſti- 
| fy ; but all this time, ſeeking wiſdom we found 
| it not; we were fpending our ſtrength in vain. 
| And being now under full. conviction of this, 
| we declare it to all mankind : for we deſire not 
| that others ſhould wander out of the way, as we 
have done before them ; but rather that they 
may profit by our loſs, that they may go, though 
we did not, having then no man to guide us, the 
ſtraight way to the religion of love, even by faith. 
Now faith, ſuppoſing the ſcripture to be of 
God, is the demonftrative evidence of things un- 
ſeen, the ſupernatural evidence of things inviſi- 
ble, not perceivable by eyes of fleſh, or by any 
of our natural ſenſes or faculties. Faith is that 
divine evidence, whereby the ſpiritual man diſ- 
cerneth God and the things of God. It is with 


regard to the ſpiritual world, what ſenſe is with 
regard to the natural. It is the ſpiritual ſituation 
of every ſoul that is born of God, 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps you have not conſidered it in this 
int of view, therefore I will explain it to you 
2 little farther. | 

Faith, according to the ſcripture account, is 
the eye of the new-born ſoul. Hereby every 
true believer in God, ſeeth him who is, inviſible. 
Hereby, in a more peculiar manner, true life 
and immortality have been brought to light by the 
goſpel ; he ſeeth the light of the glorious goſpel 
of God in Chriſt Jeſus, and beholdeth what man- 
ner of love it is which the father hath beſtowed 
upon us, that we, who are born of the ſpirit, 
ſhould be called the ſons of God. 

It is the ear of the ſoul, whereby a ſinner hears 
the voice of the ſon of God and lives; even that 
voice alone which awakes the dead, and ſays, 
ſon thy fins are forgiven thee. | 

It is the palate of the ſoul, if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion ; for hereby a believer taſtes the 
good word, and the powers of the world to 
come; and hereby he both taſtes and fees that 
God is gracious and merciful to him as a ſinner. 

It is.the feeling of the ſoul whereby a believer 


perceives, through the power of the higheſt over-. 


ſhadowing him, both the exiſtence and the pre- 
ſence of him, in whom he lives, moves, and has 
his being; and, indeed, the whole inviſible 
world, the entire ſyſtem of things eternal. And 
hereby in particular, he feels the love of God 
ſbed abroad in his heart. | 

By. this faith we are ſaved from all uneaſineſs 
of mind, from the anguiſh of a wounded ſpirit, 
from diſcontent, from fear and ſorrow of heart, 
and from that inexpreſſible lothneſs and wearineſs 
both of the world, which we had ſo helpleſsly 
laboured under for many years; eſpecially when 
we were out of the hurry of the world, and 
ſunk into calm reflection. In this we find that 
love of God, and of all mankind, which we had 
elſewhere ſought in vain. This we know and 
feel, and therefore cannot but declare ſaves 
every. one that partakes of it, both from ſin and 
miſery, from every unhappy aud every melan- 

y temper. 

If you aſk, © Why then have not all men this 

faith; all at leaſt who conceive it to be ſo hap- 

py a thing? Why do they not believe imme- 
diately ? 

Mie anſwer, according to ſcripture, it is the 
ift of God. No man is able to work it in him- 
If. It is the work of omnipotence. It requires 

no leſs. power thus to quicken a dead ſoul, than 

to raiſe a body that lies in the grave. 

It is a new creation; and none can create a ſoul 
anew, but he who at firſt created the heavens and 
the earth. 

May not your own experience teach you this? 

Can you give yourſelf this faith? Is it now in 

your power to ſee, or hear, or taſte, or feel God ? 

Have you already, or can you raiſe in yourſelf 

ſuſception of God, or of an inviſible world? 

I ſuppoſe you do not deny that there is an invi- 

ſible world? Now is there any power in your 

ſoul, whereby. you diſcern therein him that 
created you? Or can all your wiſdom and 
ſtrength open an intercouſe between yourſelf and 
the world of ſpirits ? Is it in your power to burſt 
the veil that is on your hearts, and let in the 
light of eternity? You know it is not. You 


not only do not, but cannot, by your own ſtrengths 


thus believe. The more you labour ſo to dos 


the more you will be convinced, it is the gift of 


God. 


It is the free gift of God, not on thoſe who 
are worthy of his favour, not on ſuch as are 
previouſly holy, and ſo far to be crowned with 
all the bleſſings of his goodneſs, but on the un- 
godly and unholy ; or on thoſe, who till that 
hour, were fit only for everlaſting deſtruction; 
thoſe in whom was no good thing, and whoſe 
only plea was, God be merciful to me a ſinner. 
No merit, no goodneſs in man, precedes the 
foregoing love of God. His pardoning mercy 
ſuppoſes nothing in us but a ſcene of want, ſin 
and miſery. And to all who ſee, feel and own 
their wants, and their utter unbelief to remove 
them; God then freely gives faith to remove 
them, for the ſake of him in whom he is well 
pleaſed. 

This is a ſhort plain ſketch of the doctrine we 
teach: Theſe are our fundamental principles; 
and we ſpend our lives in confirming others 
therein, and in a behaviour ſuitable to them.” 

After a great deal of ſhrewd and pertinent 
reaſoning, he goes on to vindicate thoſe doctrines 
in a manner pecuhar to himſelf, 

c Perhaps (ſays he) the firſt thing that occurs 
to your mind at preſent, relates to the doctrines 
which we teach. You have heard that we ſay, 
* men may live without fin” and have you not 
heard that the ſcriptures ſay the ſame#? Does 
not St. Paul plainly ſay, that thoſe who 
believe do not continue in fin ; that they can- 
not hve any longer therein? Rom. vi. 12. Does 
not St. Peter ſay, he that hath ſuffered in the 
fleſh, hath ceaſed from ſin? That he ſhould no 
longer live to the deſires of men, but to the 
will of God. 1 Peter iv. 1, 2. And does not 
St. John ſay more expreſsly, he that committeth 
ſin is of the devil? For this purpoſe, the ſon 
of God was manifeſted, that he might deftroy 
the works of the devil. Whoſoever is born of 
God doth not commit ſin; for his ſeed remaineth 
in him, and he cannot commit ſin, becauſe he is 
born of God. 1 John iii. 8. And again, we know 


that whoſoever is born of God finneth not. 


ch. v. 18. 

You fee then it is not we that ſay this, but 
the Lord. Theſe are not our words, but his. 
And who is he that replieth againſt God? Who 
is able to make God a har? Surely he will be 
juſtified in his ſaying, and cleared when he is 
judged. Can you deny it? Have you not often 
felt a ſecret check when you wascontradicting this 
truth? And how often have you wiſhed what you 
was taught to deny ? Nay, can you help wiſhing 
for it at this moment? Do you not now earneſtly 
deſire to ceaſe from ſin, to commit it no more? 
Does not your ſoul pant after this glorious 
liberty of the ſons of God? And what ſtrong 
reaſon have you to expect it? Have you not had 
a proof of it already? Do you not remember 
the time when God firſt lifted up the light of 
his countenance upon you? Can it ever be for- 
gotten ? The day when the candle of the Lord 
firſt ſhone upon your head? You then had 
power not to commit fin? You found the apoſ- 
tle's words ſtrictly true? He that is begotten 
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God purifieth himſelf, and that wicked one touch- 
eth him not. | 

But thoſe whom you took to ,be experienced 
Chriſtians, told you this was the only time of 
your eſpouſals, this could not laft for ever, you 
muſt come down the mount, and the like, which 
ſhocked your faith. 

You looked at men more than God, and ſo 
became weak like another man, whereas, had 
you then had any to guide you according to the 
truth of God, had you then believed the doctrine 
you now blame, you had never fallen from your 
ſtedfaſtneſs ; but had found that in this ſenſe 
alſo, the gifts and calling of God, are without 
repentance. 

Have you another objection nearly allied to 
this, namely, that we preach perfection? The 
term you cannot object to, becauſe it is ſcriptu- 
ral. All the difficulty is to fix the meaning of 
it according to the word of God. And this we 
have done again, and again, declaring to all the 
world, that Chriſtian perfection does not imply 
an exemption from ignorance, or miſtake, or 
infirmities, or temptations ; but that it does im- 
ply the being ſo crucified with Chriſt, as to be 
able to teſtify, I live not, but Chriſt liveth in 
me, and hath purified my heart by faith, Acts 
xv. 9. It does imply the caſting down every 
high thing that exalteth itſelf againſt the know- 
ledge of God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Chriſt. It docs 
imply the being holy, as he that hath called us 
is holy in all manner of converſation ; and, in a 
word, the loving the Lord our God with all 
our heart, and ſerving him with all our ſtrength. 

Now, is it poſſible for any who believes the 
ſcripture to deny one title of this? You cannot; 
you dare not; you would not for the world ; you 
know it is the pure word of God: and this 1s 
the whole of what we preach ; this is the height 
and depth of what we, with St. Paul, call per- 
fection; a ſtate of ſoul devoutly to be wiſhed for, 
by all who have taſted of the love of God. O 
pray for it without ceaſing ; it is the one thing 
you want. Come with boldneſs to the throne of 
grace, and be affured, that when you aſk this 
of God, you ſhall have the petition you aſk of 
him. We know indeed, that to man, to the 
natural man, this is impoſſible; but we know 
alſo, that as no work 1s impoſſible with God, 
ſo all things are poſſible to him that believeth. 

For we are ſaved by faith. But have not you 
heard this urged as another objection againſt us, 
that we preach ſalvation by faith alone? And 
does not St. Paul do the ſame thing ? By grace, 
ſaith he, ye are ſaved through faith. Can any 
words be more expreſs? And elſewhere, Be- 
lieve in the Lord Jeſus, and thou ſhalt be ſaved. 
Acts xv1. 31. 

What we mean by this, if it has not been ſut- 
ficiently explained already, is, that we are ſaved 
from our ſins, only by a confidence in the love 
of God. As ſoon as we behold what manner of 
love it is which the Father has beſtowed upon us, 
we love him, as the Apoſtle obſerves, becauſe 
he firſt loved us; and then is that commandment 
written in your heart, that he who loveth God 
loveth his brother alſo; from which love of God 
and man, meekneſs, humbleneſs of mind, and 
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all holy tempers ſpring. Nov theſe are the very 
eſſence of ſalvation, of Chriſtian ſalvation, fal- 
vation from lin; and from theſe outward ſalya- 
tion lows, that is, holineſs of life and converſa- 
tion. Well, and are not theſe things ſo? If you 
know in whom you have believed, you need ng 
further witneſſes. 

But perhaps you doubt, whether that faith 
whereby we are thus ſaved, implies ſuch a truſt 
and confidence in God as we deſcribe. “ Vu 
cannot think faith implies aſſurance; an aſfu— 
rance of the love of God to our ſouls, of his 
being now reconciled to us, and having for- 
given all our fins.” And this we freely confeſs 
that if number of voices is to decide the queſtion 
we mult give it up at once; for you have on your 
ſide, not only ſome who deſte to be Chriſtians 
in deed, but all nominal Chriſtians in every 
place, and the Romiſh church, one and all. 
Nay, theſe laſt are fo vehement in your defence, 
that, in the famed council of Trent, they have 
decreed, © If any man hold truſt, confidence, or 
aſſurance of pardon, to be effential to faith, let 
him be accurſed.“ | 

Thus does that council anathematiſe the church 
of England; for ſhe is convict hereof, by her 
own confeſſion. The very words in the homily 
on ſalvation are, Even the devils believe, that 
Chriſt was born of a virgin; that he wrought 
all kind of miracles, declaring himſelf very 
God ; thar for our ſakes he ſuffered a moſt pain- 
ful death, to redeem us from death everlaſting. 
Theſe articles of our faith the devils believe ; 
and ſo they believe all that was written in the 
Old and New Teſtament; and yet, for all this 
faith, they are but devils, They remain (till in 
wo damnable eſtate, lacking the true Chriſtian 
alth.“ | 

The right and true Chriſtian faith is, not only 
to believe the holy ſcriptures and the articles of 
our faith are true, but alſo to have a ſure truſt 
and confidence to be ſaved from everlaſting dam- 
nation through Chriſt; or, as it is expreſſed a 
little after, “a ſure truſt and confidence which 
a man hath in God, that by the merits of Chriſt 
his fins are forgiven, and he reconciled to the fa- 
vour of God.” | 

Indeed the biſhop of Rome ſaith, © If any 
man hold this, let him be an Anathema Maran- 
atha.” But it is to be hoped Papal anathemas 
do not move you. You are a member of the 
church of England. Are you? Then the con- 
troverſy is at an end. Then hear the church. 
Faith 1s a ſure truſt which a man hath in God, 
that his ſins are forgiven. Or if you are not, 
whether you hear our church or no, at leaſt 
hear the ſcriptures. Hear believing Job declai- 
ing his faith, I know that my redeemer liveth. 
Hear Thomas, when having ſeen he believed, 
crying out, My Lord and my God. Hear St. 
Paul clearly deſcribing the nature of his faith, 
The life I now live, I live by faith in the Son of 
God, who loved me, and gave himſelf for me. 
Hear, to mention no more, all the believers who 
were with Paul when he wrote to the Coloſſians, 
bearing witneſs, We give thanks unto the Fa- 
ther, who hath delivered us from the power of 
darkneſs, and hath tranſlated us into the king- 
dom of. his dear Son ; in whom we have redemp- 

tion 


tion through his blood, even the forgiveneſs of 
ins. | 

| But what need have we of diſtant witneſſes ? 
- You have a witneſs in your own breaſt. For am 
T now ſpeaking to one that loves God? How 
came you then to love him at firſt? Was it not, 
becauſe you knew that he loved you? Did you, 
could you love God at all, till you taſted and 
ſaw that he was gracious ? that he was mer- 
ciful to you a ſinner ? What avails then contro- 
verſy or ſtrife of words? out of thy own mouth | 
You own you had no love to God, till you was 
ſenſible of his to you. And whatever expreſſions 
any ſinner who loves God uſes, to denote God's 
love to him, you will always, upon examination, 


all. He who was offended is now reconciled. 
The new ſong which God puts in every mouth, 
is always to that effect, O Lord, I will praiſe 
thee : though thou waſt angry with me, thine 
anger is turned away. Behold, God is my ſal- 
vation. I will truſt and not be afraid; for the 
Lord Jehovah is my ſtrength and my ſong: he 
is alſo become my ſalvation. Iſa. x11. 1, 2. 

A confidence then in a pardoning God is eſſen- 
tial to true faith. The forgiveneſs of ſins is one 
of the firſt of thoſe unſeen things, whereof faith 
is the evidence. And if you are ſenſible of this, 
will you quarrel with us concerning an indifferent 
circumſtance of it? Will you think it an impor- 
tant objection that we aſſert, that this faith is 
uſually given in a moment? Firſt, let me intreat 
you to read over that authentic account of God's 
dealings with men, the Acts of the Apoſtles. 
In this treatiſe you will find, how he wrought 
from the beginning on thoſe who received re- 
miſſion of ſins by faith. And can you find one 
of theſe (except perhaps St. Paul) who did not 
receive it in a moment? But abundance you find 
of thoſe who did, beſides Cornelius and the 
three thouſand. And to this alſo agrees the ex- 
perience of thoſe who now receive the heavenly 
gift. Three or four exceptions only have I found 
in the courſe of ſeveral years. Perhaps you 
yourſelf may be added to that number, and one 
or two more whom you have known. But all 
the reſt of thoſe, who from time to time among 
us have believed in the Lord Jeſus, were in a 
moment brought from darkneſs to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God. 

And why ſhould it ſeem a thing incredible to 
you, who have known the power of God unto 
ſalvation, whether he hath wrought this in your 
ſoul or no, for there are diverſities of operations 
by the ſame ſpirit, that the dead ſhould hear the 
voice of the Son of God, and in that moment 
live? Thus he uſeth to act, to ſhew, that when 
he willeth, to do is preſent with him. Let there 
be light, ſaid God, and there was light. He 
ſpake the word, and it was done, Thus the 
heavens and the earth were created, and all the 
hoſts of them. And this manner of acting in 
the preſent caſe, highly ſuits both his power and 
love. There is therefore no hindrance on God's 
part; ſince, as his majeſty is, ſo is his mercy : 
and whatever hindrance there is on the part of 
man, when God ſpeaketh, it is not. Only aſk 
then, O ſinner, and it ſhall be given thee, even 
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find, that they directly or indirectly imply for- 
giveneſs. Pardoning love is ſtill at the root of 
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| the faith that brings ſalvation ; and that without 
any merit or good work of thine; for it is not 
of works, leſt any man ſhould boaſt. No; it 
is of grace, of grace alone : for unto him that 
worketh not, but believeth on him that juſtifieth 
the ungodly, his faith is counted to him for 
righteouſneſs. | 
| But by talking thus you encourage ſinners.” 
I do encourage them, to repent; and do not 
you? Do you not know, how many heap ſin 
upon fin, purely for want of ſuch encourage- 
ment? Becauſe they think. © they can never be 
forgiven, there 1s no place for repentance left ?” 
Does not your heart alſo bleed for them ? What 
would you think too dear to part with ? What 
would you not do, what would you not ſuffer, 
to bring one ſuch ſinner to repentance? Could 
not your love endure all things for them? Yes, 
if you believed it would do them good, if you 
had any hope they would ever be better.” 
Why do you not believe it would do them good ? 
Why have you not a hope that they will be bet- 
ter? Plainly, becauſe you do not love them 
enough; becauſe you have not that charity, 
which not only endureth, but at the ſame time 
believeth and hopeth all things.” 

* You ſtill think we are ſecretly undermining, 
If not openly deſtroying the church. What do 
you mean by the church? A viſible church, as 
our article defines it, 1s, a company of faithful, or 
believing people, believing in the truth. This is 
the eſſence of a church ; and the properties 
thereof are, as they are deſcribed in the words 
that follow, that the pure word of God be preach- 
ed therein, and the ſacraments duly adminiſ- 
tered. Now then, according to this authentic 
account, what is the church of England? What 
is it indeed, but the faithful people, the true be- 
lievers of England ? It is true, if theſe are ſcat- 
tered abroad, they come under another conſide- 
ration. But when they are viſibly joined, by 
aſſembling together to hear the pure word of 
God preached, and to eat of one bread, and 
drink of one cup, they are then properly the vi- 
ſible church of England. 

It were well if this were a little more conſider- 
ed by thoſe who ſo vehemently cry out, The 
church ! the church ! as thoſe of old; The tem- 
ple of the Lord! the temple of the Lord ! not 
knowing what they ſpeak, nor whereof they 
affirm. A provincial or national church, accord- 
ing to our articles, 1s, the true believers of that 
province or nation. If theſe are diſperſed u 
and down, they are oaly a part of the inviſible 
church of Chriſt : but if they are viſibly joined 
by aſſembling together to hear of his word and 
partake of his ſupper, they are then a viſible 
church, ſuch as the church of England, France, 
or any other. | 

This being premiſed, I aſk, how do we un- 
mine or deſtroy the church ? the provincial 
viſible church of England? The article men- 
tions three things as eſſential to a viſible church: 
iſt. Living faith, without which indeed there 
can be no church at all, neither viſible nor in- 
viſible ; 2dly. Preaching, and conſequently hear- 
ing, the pure word of God, elſe that faith would 
languiſh and die; and, 3dly. A due adminiſtra- 
| tion of the ſacraments, the ordinary means 
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whereby God increaſeth faith. Now come cloſe 
to the queſtion: in which of theſe points do we 
undermine or deſtroy the church? 

Do we ſhut the door of faith? do we leſſen 
the number of believing people in England? 
Only remember what faith is, according to our 
homilies, viz. © a ſure truſt and confidence in 
God, that through the merits of Chriſt my fins 
are forgiven, and I am reconciled to the favour of 
God,” and we appeal to all mankind, do we 
deſtroy this faith, which is the life and ſoul of 
the church? Is there, in fact, leſs of this faith 
in England than there was before we went forth ? 
I think this is an aſſertion which the father of 

lies himſelf will ſcarce dare to utter or main- 
tain. | 4 

With regard then to this firſt point, it 1s un- 
deniable, we neither undermine nor deſtroy the 
church. The ſecond thing 1s, the preaching 
and hearing the pure word of God. And do 
we hinder this? Do we hinder any miniſter from 
preaching the pure word of God ? If any preach 
not at all, or not the pure word of God, is the 
hindrance in us or in themſelves? Or do ve leſſen 
the number of thoſe that hear the pure word of 
God ? Are then the hearers thereof, whether read 
or preached, fewer than they were in times patt ? 
Are the vſual places of worſhip leſs frequented 
by means of our preaching ? Whereſoever our 
lot has been caſt for any time, are the churches 
emptier than they were before ? Surely none that 
has any regard left either for truth or modeſty, 
will ſay, that in this point we are enemies to, or 
deſtroyers of, the church. 

The third thing requiſite, if not to the being, 
at leaſt, to the well-being of a church, is the 
due adminiſtration of the ſacraments, particu- 
larly that of the Lord's ſupper. And are we, in 
this reſpe&, underminers or deſtroyers of the 
church ? Do we either by our example or ad- 
vice draw men away from the Lord's table? 
Where we have laboured moſt, are there the 
feweſt communicants ? How does the fact ſtand 
in London, Briftol, Newcaſtle? O that you 
would no longer ſhut your eyes againſt the broad 
light, which encompaſſes you on every fide! 

I believe you are ſenſible by this time, not only 
how weak this objection is, but likewiſe how 
ealy it would be, terribly to retort every branch 
of it upon moſt of thoſe that make it ; whether 
we ſpeak of true living faith, of preaching the 
pure word of God, or of the due adminiſtration 
of the ſacraments, both of baptiſm and the Lord's 
ſupper. But I ſpare you. It ſufficeth that our 

God knoweth, and will make manifeſt in that 
day, whether it be by reaſon of us or you that 
men abhor the offering of the Lord. 

Others object, . That we do not obſerve the 
laws of the church, and thereby undermine it.“ 
What laws? The rubrics or canons? In every 

iſh where I have been curate yet, I have ob- 
{erved the rubrics with a ſcrupulous exactneſs, 
not for wrath, but for conſcience ſake : and this, 
fo far as belongs to an unbeneficed miniſter, or 
to a private member of the church, I do now. 
I will juſt mention a few of them, and leave you 
to conſider which of us has obſerved or does ob- 
ſerve them molt. 

1. Days of fafting or abſtinence to be ob- 
ſerved :- | 


The forty days of Lent, 
The Ember-days at the four ſeaſons, 
The three rogation days, 
5 All Fridays in the year, except Chriſtmas. 
ay. 

4 So many as intend to be partakers of the 
holy communion, ſhall ſignify their names to 
the curate, at leaſt ſome time the day before. 

And if any of theſe be an open and notorious 
evil liver, the curate ſhall advertiſe him, that in 
any wiſe he preſume not to come to the Lord's 
table until he hath openly declared himſelf to 
have truly repented. 

3- Then, after the Nicene creed, the curate 
ſhall declare unto the people what holy-days or 
faſting-days are in the week following to be 
obſerved. 

4. The miniſter ſhall firſt receive the commu- 
nion in both kinds himſelf, and then proceed to 
deliver the ſame to the biſhops, prieſts and dea- 
cons, in like manner, if any be preſent, and af- 
ter that, to the people. 

5. In cathedral and collegiate churches, and 
colieges, where there are many prieſts and dea- 
cons, they ſhall always receive the communion 


{ with the prieſt, every Sunday at the leaſt. 


6. The children to be baptized muſt be ready 
at the font, immediately after the laſt leſſon. 

7. The curates of every pariſh ſhall warn the 
people, that, without great neceſlity, they pro- 
cure not their children to be baptized at home 
in their houſes. | 

8. The curate of every pariſh ſhall diligently, 
upon Sundays and holy-days, after the ſecond 
leſſon at evening prayer, openly in the church, 
inſtruct and examine fo many children as he 
ſhall think convenient in ſome part of the Cate- 
chiſm. 

9. Whenſoever the biſhop ſhall give notice 
for children to be brought unto him for their 
confirmation, the curate of every pariſh ſhall 
either bring or ſend in writing, with his hand 
ſubſcribed thereunto, the names of all ſuch per- 
ſons within his pariſh as he ſhall think fit to be 
preſented to the biſhop, 

Now the queſtion is not, Whether theſe ru- 
brics ought to be obſerved, you take this for 
granted in making the objection, but whether 
in fact they have been obſerved, by you or me, 
moſt? Many can witneſs, I have obferved them 
punctually, yea, ſometimes at the hazard of my 
life: and as many, I fear, that you have not ob- 
ſerved them at all, and that ſeveral of them you 
never pretended to obſerve. And is it you that 
are accuſing me, for not obſerving the rubrics of 
the church? What grimace is this! “ O tell. 
it not in Gath! publiſh it not in the ſtreets of 
Aſkelon!“' 

With regard to the canons, I would in the 
firſt place deſire you to conſider two or three 


plain queſtions. | 


iſt, Have you ever read them over. 
2dly, How can theſe be called © the canons 
of the church of England?“ ſeeing they were 


never legally eſtabliſhed by the church, never 


regularly confirmed in full convocation ? 
Idly, By what right am I required to ob- 
ſerve ſuch canons as were never legally eſta- 


bliſhed? 
And then I will join iſſue with you in one 
queſtion 
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ueſtion more, 'viz. Whether you or I have ob- 
2 them moſt? 

To inſtance only a few. 

Can. 29. No perſon ſhall be admitted god- 
father or godmother to any child before the 
ſaid perſon hath received the holy communion. 

Can. 59. Every parſon, vicar, or curate, 
vpon every Sunday and holy-day, before evening 
prayer, ſhall, for half an hour, or more, exa- 
mine and inſtruct the youth, and 1gnorant per- 
ſons of his pariſh. 

Can. 64. Every parſon, vicar, or curate, ſhall 
declare to the people every Sunday, whether 
there be any holy-days or faſting-days the week 
following. 

Can. 68. No miniſter ſhall refuſe or delay to 
chriſten any child that is brought to the church 
to him on Sundays or holy-days to be chriſten- 
ed, or to bury any corps that is brought to the 
church or church-yard. 

N. B. Inability to pay fees does not alter the 
caſc. 

Can. 75. No eccleſiaſtical perſons ſhall ſpend 
their time idly, by day or by night, playing at 
dice, cards, or tables. | 

Now, let the clergyman who has obſerved 
only theſe five canons for one year laſt paſt, and 
who has read overall the canons in his congrega- 
tion, as the king's ratification ſtraitly enjoins 
him to do once every year, let him, I ſay, caſt 
the firſt ſtone at us, for not obſerving the canons 
ſo called of the church of England. 

However we cannot be, it is ſaid, friends to 
the church, becauſe we do not obey the gover- 
nors of it, and ſubmit ourſelves, as at our ord1- 
nation we promiſed to do, to all their godly ad- 
monitions and injur ctions. I anſwer, in every 
individual point of an indifferent nature. We 
do and will, by the grace of God, obey the 
governors of the church : but the teſtifying 
the goſpel of the grace of God, 1s not a point 
of an indifferent nature. The miniſtry which 
we have received of the Lord Jefus, we are at 
all hazards to fulfil. It is the burthen of the 
Lord which 1s laid upon us here; and we are to 
obey God rather than man. Nor do we, in any 
ways, violate the promiſe which each of us made 
when it was ſaid unto him, * Take thou autho- 
rity to preach the word of God, in the name 


of the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy | 


Ghoſt.” We then promiſed ro ſubmit, mark 
the words, to the godly admonitions and injunc- 
tions of our ordinary. But we did not, could 
not promiſe to obey ſuch injunctions, as we 
know are contrary to the word of God. 

But why then, ſay ſome, do ye leave the 
church? Leave the church! what can you 
mean? do we leave ſo much as the church- 
walls? your own eyes tell you we do not. Do 
we leave the ordinances of the church ? you 
daily fee and know the contrary. Do we leave 
the fundamental doctrine of the church, namely, 
falvation by faith ? It is our conſtant theme in 
public, in private, in writing, in converſation. Do 
we leave the practice of the church, the ſtandard 
whereof are the ten commandments ? which are 
lo eſſentially inwrought in her conſtitution, as 
little as you may apprehend it, that whoſoever 
breaks one of the leaſt of theſe, is no member 
of the church of England. I believe you do not 
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care to put the cauſe on this iſſue. Neither do 
you mean this, by leaving the church. In truth, 
I cannot conceive what you mean. I doubt you 
cannot conceive yourſelf; You have retailed a 
; ſentence from ſome body elſe which you no more 
' underſtand than he.” 2 
| Mr. Weſley then takes a retroſpective view of 
| the ſtate of religion before the Methodiſtical doc- 
| trines were preached, and the happy change pro- 
duced thereby, in the following words : 
* Before I conclude, I cannot but intreat you 
who know God, to review the whole matter 
from the foundation. Call to mind what the 


ſtare of religion was, in our nation, a few years 
ſince. In whom did you find the holy tempers 
that were in Chriſt ? Bowels of mercies, lowli- 
neis, meekneſs, gentleneſs, contempt of the 
world, patience, temperance, long-ſuffering ? 
A burning love to God, rejoicing evermore, 
and in every thing giving thanks; and a tender 
love to all mankind, covering, believing, hop- 
ing, enduring all things? Perhaps you did not 
know one ſuch man in the world. But how 
many, that had all unholy tempers? What vani- 
ty and pride, what ſtubborneſs and ſelf-will, 
what anger, fretfulneſs, diſcontent, what ſuſ- 
picion and reſentment, what inordinate affec- 
tions, what irregular paſſions, what fooliſh and 
hurtful deſires might you find in thoſe who were 
called the beſt of men ? in thoſe who made the 
ſtricteſt profeſſion of religion? and how few did 
you know who went ſo far as the profeſſion of 


religion, who had even the form of godlineſs ? 
Did you not frequently bewail, wherever your 
lot was caſt, the general want of even outward 
religion ? how few were ſeen at the public wor- 
ſhip of God ? how much fewer at the Lord's ta- 
ble? and was even this little flock zealous of 
good werks, careful, as they had time, to do 
good to all men ? On the other hand, did you 
not with grief obſerve, outward irreligion in 
every place ? Where could you be for one week, 
without being an eye or an ear witneſs of curſ- 
ing, ſwearing, or prophaneneſs, of ſabbath- 
breaking or drunkenneſs, of quarrelling or 
brawling, of revenge or obſcenity ? Were theſe 
things done in a corner ? did not groſs iniquity 
of all kinds overſpread our land as a flood ? yea, 
and daily increaſe, in ſpite of all the oppoſition 
which the children of God did or could do 
againſt it. | 
If you had been then told, that the jealous 
God would ſoon ariſe and maintain his cauſe ; 
that he would pour down his ſpirit from on high 
and renew the face of the earth ; that he would 
ſhed abroad his love in the hearts of the out- 
caſts of men, producing all holy. and heavenly 
tempers, expelling anger, and pride, and evil 
deſire, and all unholy and earthly tempers ; 
cauſing outward religion, the work of faith, the 
patience of hope, the labour of love, to flouriſh 
and abound ; and wherever it ſpread, aboliſhing 
outward irreligion, deſtroying all the works of 
the devil: if you had been told, that this living 
knowledge of the Lord would in a ſhort ſpace 
overſpread our land; yea daily increaſe, in ſpite 
of all the oppoſition which the devil and his 
children did or could make againſt it: would you 


not vehemently have deſired to ſee that day, that 
you might bleſs God and rejoice therein? 


Behold 


| 


Behold the day of the Lord is come. He is 
again viſiting and redeeming his people. Hav- 
ing eyes, ſee ye not? having ears, do ye not 
hear? neither underſtand with your hearts? At 
this hour the Lord is rolling away our reproach. 
Already his ſtandard is ſet up. His ſpirit is 
poured out on the outcaſts of men, and his love 
ſhed abroad in their hearts. Love of all man- 
kind, meekneſs, gentleneſs, humbleneſs of mind, 
holy and heavenly affections, do take place, of 
hate, anger, pride, revenge, and vile or vain 
affeftions. Hence wherever the power of the 
Lord ſpreads, ſprings outward religion in all its 
forms. The houſes of God are filled ; the table 
of the Lord is thronged on every ſide : and 
thoſe who ſhew their love of God, ſhew they love 
their neighbour alſo, by being careful ro maintain 
good works, by doing all manner of good, as 
they have opportunity, to all men. They are 
likewiſe careful to abſtain from all evil. Curling, 
ſabbath-breaking, drunkenneſs, with all other, 
however faſhionable, works of the devil, are not 
once named among them. All this is plain, de- 
monſtrable fact. For this is alſo not done in a 
corner. Now, do you acknowledge the day of 
your viſitation ? do you bleſs God and rejoice 
therein ? 

What hinders? Is it this, that men ſay all 
manner of evil of thoſe whom God 1s pleaſed to 
uſe as inſtruments in his works? O ye fools, did 


ye ſuppoſe the devil was dead ? or that he would | 


not fight for his kingdom? and what weapons | 
ſhall he fight with if not with lies? Is he not | 


liar, and the father of it ? Suffer ye then thus far. 
Let the devil and his children ſay all manner of 
evil of us; and let them go on deceiving each 
other, and being deceived: but ye need not be 
deceived alſo. Or if you are, if you will be- 
lieve all they ſay : be it fo, that we are weak, 
filly, wicked men ; without ſenſe, without learn- 
ing, without even a deſire or deſign of doing 
good: yer I inſiſt upon the fact. Chriſt is 
preached, and ſinners are converted to God. 
This none but a madman can deny. We are 
ready to prove it by a cloud of witneſſes. Nei- 
ther therefore can the inference be denied, that 
God is now viſiting his people. O that all men 
may know in this their day, the things that make 
for their peace !” 


Mr. Weſley, in his Farther Appeal, thus an- 
ſwers the charge of enthuſiaſm brought againſt 
the Methodiſts : | 

] aſſert, that till a man receives the Holy 
Ghoſt, he is without God in the world ; that he 
cannot know the things of God, unleſs God re- 
veals them unto him by his ſpirit : no, nor have 


even one holy or heavenly temper, without the 


inſpiration of the Holy One.” Now ſhould one 
who is conſcious to himſelf, that he has experi- 
enced none of theſe things, attempt to confute 
theſe propoſitions, either from ſcripture or anti- 
quity, it might prove a difficult taſk. What 
then ſhall he do? Why, cry out, Enthuſiaſm ! 
Enthuſiaſm !” and the work is done. 

But what does he mean by enthuſiaſm ? Per- 
haps nothing at all: few have any diſtinct 1dea 
of its meaning. Perhaps, “ ſomething very 
bad,” or, ** ſomething I never experienced and 
do not underſtand,” Shall I tell you then, what 
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that * terrible ſomething” is? I believe, think. 
ing men mean by enthuſiaſm, a fort of religious 
madneſs; a falſe imagination of being inſpire 
by God ; and by an enthuſiaſt, one that fancies 
himſelf under the influence of the Holy Ghoſt 
when in fact he is not. : 

Let him prove me guilty of this, who can. 1 
will tell you once more the whole of my belief 
on theſe heads: and if any man will ſhew me, by 
argument, not hard names, what is wrong, I 
will thank God and him. 

Every good gift is from God, and is given to 
man by the Holy Ghoſt. By nature there is in 
us no good thing; and there can be none, but 
ſo far as it is wrought in us by that good ſpirit. 
Have we any true knowledge of what is good ? 
This 1s not the reſult of our natural underſtand- 
ing. The natural man diſcerneth not the things 
of the ſpirit of God: ſo that we never can diſ- 
cern them, until God reveals them unto us by 
his ſpirit: reveals, that is, unveils, uncovers; 
gives us to know what we did not know before. 
Have we love? It is ſhed abroad in our hearts, 
by the Holy Ghoſt which is given unto us. He 
inſpires, breathes, infuics into our ſoul, what of 
ourſelves we could not have. Does our ſpirit 
rejoice in God our Saviour ? It is joy in, or by, 
the Holy Ghoſt. Have we true inward peace ? It 
is the peace of God, wrought in us by the ſame 
ſpirit. Faith, peace, joy, love, are all his fruits: 
and, as we are figuratively ſaid to ſee the light 
of faith, ſo by a like figure of ſpeech we are 
ſaid to feel this peace and joy and love : that is, 
we have an inward experience of them, which 
we cannot find any fitter word to expreſs. 

The reaſons why in ſpeaking of theſe things I 
uſe thoſe terms, inſpiration particularly, are, 
1. Becauſe they are ſcriptural. 2. Becauſe they 
are uſed by our church. 3. Becauſe I know none 
better. The word © Influence of the Holy 
Ghoſt,” which I ſuppoſe you uſe, is both a far 
ſtronger and a leſs natural term than inſpiration. 
It is a far ſtronger, even as far as © flowing into 
the ſoul” is a ſtronger expreſſion than * breath- 
ing upon it:“ and leſs natural; as breathing 
bears a near relation to ſpirit ; to which flowing 
in has only a diſtant relation. 

But you thought I had meant immediate 
inſpiration.” So ] do, or I mean nothing at all. 
Nor indeed ſuch inſpiration as is ſine mediis, 
But all inſpiration, though by means, is imme- 
diate. Suppoſe, for inſtance, you are employed 
In private prayer, and God pours his love into 
your heart. God then acts immediately on your 
ſoul : and the love of him which you then ex- 
perience, 1s as immediately breathed into you 
by the Holy Ghoſt, as if you had lived 1700 
« Say, God then 
aſſiſts you to love him?“ Well, and is not this 
immediate aſſiſtance ? Say, “His ſpirit concurs 
with yours.” You gain no ground. It is imme- 
diate concurrence or none at all. God a ſpirit 
acts upon your ſpirit, Make it out any other- 
wiſe if you can, 

I cannot conceive how that harmleſs word 
immediate came to be ſuch a bugbear in the 
world: “ Why, I thought you meant ſuch in- 
ſpiration as the Apoſtles had: and ſuch a receiv- 
ing the Holy Ghoſt as that was at the day of 
Pentecoſt,” I do, in part: indeed 1 do not 

"ST mean, 


An 


mean that Chriſtians now receive the Holy Ghoſt 
in order to work miracles; but they do doubtleſs 
now receive, yea, are filled with the Holy Ghoſt, in 
order to be filled with the fruits of that bleſſed 
ſpirit. And he inſpires into all true believers 
now, a degree of the ſame peace and joy and 
love, which the Apoſtles felt in themſelves on 
that day, when they were firit filled with the Holy 
Gholt. 

I have now conſidered the moſt material ob- 
jections I know, which have been lately made 
againſt the great doctrines I teach, I have pro- 
duced, ſo far as in me lay, the ſtrength of thoſe 
objections, and then anſwered them, I hope, in 
the ſpirit of meekneſs. And now I truſt it ap- 
pears, that theſe doctrines are no other than the 
doctrines of Jeſus Chriſt : that they are all evi- 
dently contained in the word of God, by which 
alone I deſire to ſtand or fall; and they are funda- 
mentally the ſame with the doctrines of the church 
of England, of which I do, and ever did profeſs 
myſelf a member,” . 2 

By theſe extracts the reader will ſee the princi- 
ples of theſe honeſt, if miſtaken people, and will 
come to ſuch concluſion as his reaſon and under- 
ſtanding will afford him. It will not be expected 
of me to give my opinion; it is the buſineſs of an 
hiſtorian to relate facts, and not to comment upon 
them, particularly in caſes where religion 1s the 
concern, and in which I think, every man has a 
natural right to follow the determinations of his 
own judgement : but before I give a brief hiſto- 
ry of their riſe, &c. after this recapitvlation of 
their principles and doctrines, I ſhall ſet before 
my readers what they ſay in aniwer to one or two 
of the moſt popular objections or calumnies raiſ- 
ed againſt them; the firſt of which is, That 
they create diviſions in private families.“ Their 
able Apologiſt thus refutes it, “ Accidentally, 
we do. For inſtance, ſuppoſe the entire family to 
have the form and not the power of godlineſs, or 
to have neither the form nor the power; in either 
caſe, they may in ſome ſort agree together. But 
ſuppoſe, when theſe hear the plain word of God, 
one or two of them are convinced, This is the 
truth, and I have been all this time in the broad 
way leading to deſtruction:“ theſe then will be- 
gin to mourn after God, while the reſt remain as 
they were. Will they not therefore of conſequence 
divide, and form themſelves into ſeparate parties? 
Muſt it not be ſo, in the very nature of things? 
and how exactly does this agree with the words of 
our Lord? 

Suppoſe ye that I came to ſend peace upon 
earth? I tell you nay : but rather diviſion. For 
from henceforth there ſhall be five divided in one 
houſe, three againſt two, and two againſt three. 
The father ſhall be divided againſt the fon, and 
the ſon againſt the father : the mother againſt the 
daughter, and the daughter againſt the mother : 
the mother-in-law againſt the daughter-1n-law, 
and the daughter-in-law againſt the mother · in- law. 
Luke xii. 51, 52, 53. And the foes of a man, 
ſhall be they of his own houſhold. Matthew x. 
36. 

Thus it was from the very beginning. For is 
it to be ſuppoſed, that a Heathen parent would 
long endure a Chriſtian child? or that a Heathen 
huſband would agree with a Chriſtian wife? un- 
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leſs either the believing wife could gain her huſ- 
band; or the unbelieving huſband prevailed on 
the wife to renounce her way of worſhipping 
God: at leaſt, unleſs ſhe would obey him in going 
no more to thoſe ſocieties or conventicles, as they 
termed the Chriſtian aſſemblies, 

Do you think now, I have an eye to your caſe ? 
Doubtleſs I have; for I do not fight as one that 
beateth the air. Why have not I a right to hinder 
my own wife or child from going to a conventi- 
cle? and is it not the duty of wives to obey their 
huſbands ? and of children to obey their parents? 
Only ſet the caſe ſeventeen hundred years back, 
and your own conſcience gives you the anſwer, 
What would St. Paul have ſaid to one whoſe huſ- 
band forbad her to follow this way any more ? 
What direction would our Saviour have given to 
him, whoſe father enjoined him not to hear the 
the goſpel ? His words are extant ſtill, * He that 
loveth father or mother more than me, is not wor- 
thy of me. And he that loveth ſon or daughter 
more than me, is not worthy of me.” Matt. x. 37, 
38. Nay more, „If any man cometh to me, 
and hateth not, in compariſon of me, his father 
and mother, and wife and children, yea, and his 
N life, he cannot be my diſciple.“ Luke xiv. 
26. 

O, but this is not a parallel caſe; for they were 
Heathens; but I am a Chriſtian. A Chriſtian ! 
Are you ſo? Do you underſtand the word ? Do 
you know what a Chriſtian is? If you are a Chriſ- 
tian, you have the mind that was in Chriſt; and 
you ſo walk as he alſo walked. You are holy, as 
he was holy both in heart and in all manner of con- 
verſation. Have you then the mind which was in 
Chriſt ? and do you walk as Chriſt walked ? are 
you inwardly and outwardly holy? I fear, not 
even outwardly. No; you live in known in. 
Alas! how then are you a Chriſtian ? What, a 
railer, a Chriſtian? a common ſwearer, a Chriſ- 
tian? a ſabbath-breaker, a Chriſtian ? a drunkard 
or whoremonger, a Chriſtian ? Thou art a Hea- 
then barefaced ? the wrath of God is on thy 
head, and the curſe of God upon thy back. Thy 
damnation ſlumbereth not. By reaſon of ſuch 
Chriſtians it is that the holy name of Chriſt is blaſ- 
phemed. Such as thou they are, that cauſe the 
very ſavages in the Indian woods to cry out, 
„ Chriſtian much drunk, Chriſtian beat men, 
Chriſtian tell hes, Devil-Chriſtian ! me no Chriſ- 
tian.“ | 

It may be obſerved above, that the Methodiſts 
do not ſeparate from the church, nor diſpute about 
the externals or circumſtances of religion; they 
approve of and adhere to them, all that they 
learned when they were children, in their Cate- 
chiſm and Common Prayer book. They were 
born and bred up in the church of England, and 
deſire to die therein, They always were, and 
now are, they ſay, zealous for the church; only 
not with a blind zeal. 

They do not, indeed, lay the ſtreſs of their re- 
ligion, on any opinions, right or wrong; nei— 
ther do they ever begin, or willingly join. in any 
diſpute concerning them. The weight of all re- 
ligion, they apprehend, reſts on holineſs of heart 
and life; and, conſequently, wherever they come, 
they preſs this with all their might. How wide 


then is their caſe from that of the Proteſtant Diſ- 
ſenters 
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ſenters in general? They avowedly ſeparated from 
the church: the Methodiſts utterly diſavow any 
ſuch deſign. They ſeverely, and almoſt continu- 
ally, inveighed againſt the doctrine and diſcipline 
of the church they left : theſe approve both the 
doctrines and diſcipline of our church, and in- 
veigh only againſt ungodlineſs and unrighteoul- 
neſs. They ſpent = part of their time and 
ſtrength in contending about externals and cir- 
cumſtantials; the Methodiſts agree with the 
church of England in both; ſo that having no 
time to ſpend in ſuch vain contention, they have 
their defire in ſperding and being ſpent, and pro- 
moting plain practical religion. “ J am ſick, 
ſays Mr. Weſley, of opinions: I am weary to 
bear them: my ſoul loths this frothy food. Give 
me ſolid and ſubſtantial religion: give me an hum- 
ble, gentle lover of God and man : a man full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality and 
without hypocriſy : a man, laying himſelf out in 
the work of faith, the patience of hope, the la- 
bour of love. Let my ſoul be with theſe Chriſ- 
tians, whereſoever they are, and whatſoever opi- 
nion they are of, Whoſoever thus doth the will 
of my father which is heaven, the ſame is my 
brother, and ſiſter and mother.” 

With regard to the charges of making men 
idle, and thereby beggaring their families, and of 
driving men out of their ſenſes, Mr. Weſley thus 
anſwers : ** This objection having been continu— 
ally urged for ſome years, I will crace it from the 
foundation. Two or three years after my return 
from America, one Captain Robert Williams of 
Briſtol, made affidavit before the then Mayor of 
the city, that “it was a common report in Geor- 
gia, Mr. Weſley took people off from their 
work, and made them idle, by preaching ſo 
much.” 

The fa& ſtood thus: At my firſt coming to 
Savannah, the generality of the people roſe at 
ſeven or eight in the morning ; and that part of 
them who were accuſtomed to work, uſually 
worked till ſix in the evening. A few of them 
ſometimes worked till ſeven ; which 1s the time 
of ſun- ſet there at Midſummer. 

I immediately began reading prayers and ex- 
pounding the ſecond leſſon, both in the morn- 
ing and evening. The morning ſervice began at 
five, and ended at, or before fix : the evening 
ſervice began at ſeven, 
grown perſons in the town had been preſent every 
morning and evening, would this have made 
them idle? Would they hereby have had leſs, or 
conſiderably more time for working ? The ſame 
rule I follow now, both at London, Briſtol, and 
Newcaſtle-upon-T'yne : concluding the ſervice at 
every place, winter and ſummer, before ſix in the 
morhing, and not ordinarily beginning to preach 
till near ſeven in the evening. 

Now do you, who make this objection, work 
longer throughout the year, than from fix ro {ix ? 
Do you defire that the generality of people ſhould? 
Or, can you count them idle, that work ſo long? 
Some few are indeed accuſtomed to work longer. 
Theſe 1 adviſe not to come on week-days : and it 

is apparent that they take this advice, unleſs on 
ſome rare and extraordinary occaſion. Bur I hope 
none of you who turn them out of their employ- 
ment, have the confidence to talk of my making 
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them idle ! Do you, as the homely phraſe is, cry 
Wh-— firſt? I admire your cunning but nat 
your modeſty. So far am I from either cauſing 
or encouraging your idleneſs, that an idle perſon 
known to be ſuch, is not ſuffered to remain in any 
of our ſocieties z we drive him out, as we would 
a thief or a murderer. ** To ſhew all poſſible 
diligence,“ as well as frugality, is one of our 
ſtanding rules: and one, concerning the obſery. 
ance of which, we continually make the ſtricteſt 
enquiry. | 

% But you drive them out of their ſenſes, You 
make them run mad.” Nay, then they are idle 
with a vengeance. This objection therefore being 
of the utmoſt importance, deſerves our deepeſt 
conſideration. 

And, firſt, I grant, it is my earneſt defire to 
drive all the world into what you probably call 
madneſs: I mean inward religion, to make them 
Juſt as mad as Paul was when he was ſo accounted 
by Feſtus. I grant, ſecondly, it is my endea- 
vour to drive all I can into what you may term 
another ſpecies of madneſs, which is uſually pre- 
paratory to this, and which I term repentance or 
conviction, 

Now, what if your wife, or daughter, or ac- 
quaintance, after hearing one of theſe field- 
preachers, ſhould come and tell you, that they 
law damnation before them, and beheld with the 
eye of their mind the horror of hell? What if 
they ſhould tremble and quake, and be ſo taken 
up, partly'with forrow and heavinels, partly with 
an earneſt deſire to be delivered from this danger 
of hell and damnation, as to weep, to lament, 
to mourn, and both with words and behaviour to 
ſhew themſelves weary of life? Would you ſcruple 
to ſay, that they were ſtark mad ? that theſe fel- 
lows had driven them out of their ſenſes ? and 
that whatever writer it was, that talked at this 
rate, he was fitter for Bedlam than any other 
place ? | 

You have overſhot yourſelf now to ſome pur- 
poſe. Theſe are the very words of our own 
church. You may read them, if you are fo in- 
clined, in the firſt part of the homily on faſting. 
And, conſequently, what you have peremptorily 
determined to be mere lunacy and diſtraction, is 
that repentance unto life, which, in the judgement 
both of the church and of Sr. Paul, 1s never to be 
repented of, 

I grant, thirdly, that extraordinary circum- 
ſtances have attended this conviction in ſome in- 
ſtances. A particular account of theſe J have 
frequently given. While the word of God was 
preached, ſome perſons have dropped down as 
dead; ſome have been, as it were, in ſtrong 
convulſions; ſome roared aloud, though not with 
an articulate voice; and others ſpoke the anguiſh 
of their ſouls, 

This, I ſuppoſe, you believe to be perfect 
madnels : bur it is eaſily accounted for, either on 
principles of reaſon or ſcripture. 

Firlt, on principles of reaſon. For how eaſy 
is it to ſuppoſe, that a ſtrong, lively and ſudden 
apprehenſion of the heniouſneſs of fin, the wrath 
of God, and the bitter pains of eternal death, 
ſhould affe& the body as well as the ſoul, during 
the preſent laws of vital union ; ſhould intercept 


or dilturb the ordinary circulation, and put na- 
ture 
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ture out of its courſe. Yea, we may queſtion, 
whether while this pain ſubſiſts, it be poſſible for 
the mind to be affected in ſo violent a degree, 
without ſome or other of theſe bodily ſymptoms 


following. 


It is likewiſe eaſy to account for theſe things 


on principles of ſcripture; for when we take a 
view of them in this light, we are to add to the 
conſideration of natural cauſes, the agency of 
thoſe ſpirits who ſtill excel in natural ſtrength ; 
and as far as they have leave from God, will not 
fail to torment whom they cannot deſtroy ; to 
tear thoſe that are coming to Chriſt. It is alſo 
remarkable, that there is plain ſcripture prece- 
dent, of every ſymptom which has lately ap- 
peared ; ſo that we cannot allow even the con- 
viction attended with them to be madneſs, with- 
out giving up both reaſon and ſcripture. 

1 grant, fourthly, that touches of extrava- 
gance, bordering upon madneſs, may ſometimes 
attend ſevere convictions. And this alſo is 
eaſy to be accounted for, by the preſent ſtate of 
the animal ceconomy. For we know fear or 

rief, from a temporary cauſe, may occalion a 
ms and thereby a delirium. 

It is no way ſtrange that ſome, while under 
ſtrong impreſſions of grief or fear, from a ſenſe 
of the wrath of God, ſhould for a ſeaſon forget 
almoſt all things elſe, and ſcarce be able to an- 
ſwer a common queſtion. That ſome ſhould 
fancy they ſee the flames of hell, or the devil and 
his angels around them ; or that others, for a 
ſpace, ſhould be afraid, like Cain, who ſaid, 
cc whoſoever meeteth me will ſlay me.” 

All theſe, and whatever leſs common effects 


may ſometimes accompany this conviction, are 


eaſily known from the natural diſtemper of mad- 
neſs, were it only by this one circumſtance, that 


whenever the perſon converted taſtes the pardon- 


ing love of God, they all vaniſh away in a mo- 
ment, 

Laſtly, I have ſeen one inſtance, and I pray 
God I may never ſee another, of real laſting 
madneſs, 

Two or three years ſince I took one along with 
me to Briſtol who was under deep convictions, 
but of as ſound an underſtanding, in all reſpects, 
as ever he had been in his life. I went a ſhort 
journey, and when I came to Briſtol again, found 
him really diſtracted. I enquired particularly at 
what time and place, and in what manner this 
diſorder began. And I believe there are above 
threeſcore witneſſes alive (1749) who are ready 
to teſtify the truth of what follows. 

When I went from Briſtol, he contracted an 
acquaintance with ſome perſons who were not of 
the ſame judgement with me. He was ſoon pre- 
judiced againſt me. Soon after, when our ſo- 
ciety were met together in Kingſwood-houſe, he 
began a vehement invective, both againſt my per- 
ſon and my doctrine. In the midſt of this he 
was ſtruck raving mad, and ſo he continued till 
his friends put him into Bedlam; and, probably, 
his madneſs was imputed to me. Perhaps there 
may be many inſtances of madneſs proceeding 
Tom a variety of cauſes that we cannot compre- 

end. 
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the kingdom of heaven ; he comes home and 
relates this to his parents, or friends, and ap- 


pears to be very uneaſy, Theſe good Chriſtians 
are diſturbed at this, and afraid he is running 
mad too. They are reſolved he ſhall never hear 
any of thoſe fellows more, and keep to it in 
ſpite of all his entreaties. 

They will not ſuffer him while at home to be 
alone, leſt he ſhould read or pray; and, perhaps, 


in a little while they will conſtrain him, at leaſt 


by repeated 1mportunities, to do again the very 
thing for which he was convinced the wrath of 
God cometh upon the children of diſobedience, 

What 1s the event of this ? 

Sometimes the ſpirit of God is quenched, and 
departs from him. Now you have carried the 
point. The man is as eaſy as ever, and fins on 
without any remorſe. But in other inſtances, 
where thoſe convictions ſink deep, and the ar- 
rows of the Almighty ſtick faſt in the ſoul, you 
will drive that perſon into real ſettled madneſs, 
before you can quench the ſpirit of God. I am 
afraid there have been ſeveral inſtances of this. 
You have forced the man's conſcience, till he is 
ſtark mad; but then, pray do not impute the 
madneſs to me. Had you left him to my direc- 
tion, or rather to the direction of the ſpirit of 
God, he would have been filled with love and a 
ſound mind: but you have taken the matter out 
of God's hand. And now you have brought it 
to a fair concluſion ! 

How frequent this caſe may be, I know not. 
But doubtleſs moſt of thoſe who make this ob- 
jection, of our driving men mad, have never 
met with ſuch an inſtance in their lives. The 
common cry is occaſioned, either by thoſe who 
are convinced of fin, or thoſe who are inwardly 
converted to God; mere madneſs both, as was 
obſerved before, to thoſe who are without God 
in the world, Yet I do not deny but you ma 
have ſeen one in Bedlam who ſaid he had followed 
me. But obſerve, a madman's ſaying this is no 
proof of the fact; nay, and if he really had, ir 
ſhould be farther conſidered, that his being in 
Bedlam is no ſure proof of his being mad. 
Witneſs the well-known caſe of Mr. Periam ; 
and I doubt more ſuch are to be found. Yea, it 
is well if ſome have not been ſent thither, for no 
other reaſon but becauſe they followed me; their 
kind relations either concluding, that they muſt 
be diſtracted before they could do this, or per- 
haps hoping, that Bedlam would make them 
mad, if it did not find them ſo. 

And it muſt be owned, that a confinement of 
ſuch a ſort is as fit to cauſe as to cure diſtraction ; 
for what ſcene of diſtreſs is to be compared to 
it? To be ſeparated at once from all who are 
near and dear to you; to be cut off from all 
reaſonable converſation, to he ſecluded from all 
buſineſs, from all reading, from every innocent 
entertainment of the mind, which is left to prey 
wholly upon itſelf, day and night to prone over 
your misfortunes ; to be ſhut up day by day in a 
gloomy cell, with only the walls to employ your 
heavy eyes, in the midſt either of melancholy 
ſilence, or horrid cries, groans, and laughter in- 
termixed ; to be forced by the main ſtrength of 


Suppoſing, for inſtance, that a perſon hearing || thoſe © who laugh at human nature and com- 
to take drenches of nauſeous, per- 


haps 


me, is ſtrongly convinced that a liar cannot enter || paſſion ; 
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haps torturing medicines, which you know 
have no need of now, but know not how 
you may, poſſibly by the operation of theſe very 


11 
Oon 


drugs on a weak and tender conſtitution. Here 
is diſtreſs! It is an aſtoniſhing thing, a ſignal 
proof of the power of God, if any creature who 


has his ſenſes when that confinement begins, does || 


not loſe them before it 1s at an end ! 

How muſt it heighten the diſtreſs, if ſuch a 
poor wretch, being deeply convinced of fin, 
and growing worſe and worſe, as he probably 
will, ſeeing there is no medicine here for his 
ſickneſs, no ſuch phyſician as his caſe requires, 
be ſoon placed among the incurables ! Can ima- 


gination itſelf paint ſuch a hell upon earth? 


where even © hope never comes, that comes to 
all!” For what remedy ? If a man of ſenſe and 
humanity ſhould happen to viſit that houſe of 
woe, would he give the hearing to a madman's 
tale? or if he did, would he credit it? * Do we 
not know, might he ſay, how well any of theſe 
will talk in their lucid intervals?“ So that a thou- 
ſand to one he would concern himſelf no more 
about it, but leave the weary to wait for reſt 
in the grave!“ 

The firſt public appearance of the Rev. Mr. 
George Whitefield, of Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, who was an ordained clergyman of the 
church of England, about London, was in the 
year 1737, when he and his aſſociates preached 
up and down in the fields to vaſt multitudes of 
people, with an energy that ſtruck every one, 
particularly in Moorfields, on Kennington Com- 
mon, Blackheath, &c. and for ſome time they 
were admitted alſo into the churches to declare 
their peculiar opinions, till the indolent clergy 
were rouſed by their extraordinary popularity; 
and the church-wardens fearing damages to their 
pews, &c. they were generally refuſed the 
uſe of the public pulpits. The uncommon fer- 
vour they expreſſed, a ſimple yet perſuaſive elo- 
quence, and the mortified and laborious life they 
led, procured them not only moſt numerous au- 
ditors, but their doctrines ſuch a multitude of 
followers, as aſtoniſhed the guardians of our 
church : but whilſt they themſelves indolently 
perſiſted in their old rout of ſtated preaching, 
Mr. Whitefield, particularly, with a rapid pro- 
greſs, took from them thouſands of their hear- 
ers, eſpecially of the lower ſort, and brought 
many more to a fenſe and abhorrence of their 
vices, and to attend his preaching, who, per- 
haps, had never been at any kind of worſhip 
before. 

Whilſt the clergy raved both in the pulpit and 
in print againſt this novel doctrine, as they ſtiled 
it, and with what juſtice may be ſeen above, this 
laborious preacher, deſpiſing all danger and fa- 
tigue, not only formed ſocieties in England of 
his followers, but traverſing, time after time, 
immenſe tracks of land and water, proſelyted 
multitudes in all parts of North America, and 
extended his cares even to the inhabitants of the 
infant colony of Georgia, where that wiſe and 
excellent governor, Mr. Oglethorpe, well Know- 
ing an artachment to religious principles, and 
a lite of virtue and ſelf-denial, were ſpurs to 
induſtry and ceconomy, received him with open 
arms, and gave him all manner of afliſtance, 
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Here he at length erected an Orphan-houſe for 
oor and deſerted children; an inſtitution that 
bid fair to be an extraordinary benefit in that 
country ; the moſt authentic account of which 
eſtabliſhment, by an impartial eye-witneſs, and 
publiſhed in juſtice to the Methodiſts, may he 
ſeen in the London Magazine for the year 174 ;, 
page 603. 

In theſe Chriſtian labours, perilous voyages, 
and painful journies through the wilderneſs of 
America, he was followed by Meſſ. John and 
Charles Weſley, his faithful and able coadjutors, 
who with a zeal and conſtancy ſecond only to 
thoſe which actuated the primitive Apoſtles and 
diſciples of our Saviour, thought no hardſhips 


11 — bt . 
inſurmountable, no dangers too terrifying in 


proſecuting the work they ſuppoſed themſelves 
appointed to. 

Of his own and his brother's converſion, &c. 
and of the neceſſity of becoming field preachers, 
Mr. John Weſley gives the following account : 
© I was ordained deacon in 1725, and prieſt in 
the year following : but it was many years after 
this before I was convinced of the great truths 
above recited. During all that time, I was ut- 
terly ignorant of the nature and condition of 
juſtification, Sometimes I confounded it with 
ſanctification, particularly when I was in Geor- 
gia. 

At other times I had ſome confuſed notions of 
the forgiveneſs of ſins: but then I tovk it for 
oranted, the time of this muſt be, either the 
hour of death, or the day of judgement. I 
was equally ignorant of the nature of ſaving 
faith; apprehending it to mean no more, than 
a © firm aſſent to all the propoſitions contained 
in the Old and New Teſtament.” As ſoon as, 
by the great bleſſing of God, I had a clear 
view of theſe things, I began to declare them 
to others alſo. 1 believed, and therefore I 
ſpake. Wherever I was now deſired to preach, 
ſalvation was my only theme. My conſtant 
ſubjects were, „Believe in the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, and thou ſhalt be ſaved. Him hath 
God exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour, to 
give repentance and remiſſion of ſins.” Theſe 
I explained and inforced with all my might, 
beth in every church where I was aſked to 
preach, and occaſionally in the religious ſocie- 
ties of London and Weſtminſter; ro ſome or 
other of which I was continually preſſed to go 
by the ſtewards or other members belonging to 
them. 

Things were in this poſture, when I was told, 
* muſt preach no more in this, and that, and 
another church.” The reaſon was uſually added 
without reſerve, © Becauſe you preach ſuch doc- 
trine.” So much the more thoſe who could not 
hear me there, flocked together when I was at 
any of the ſocieties; where I ſpoke more or leſs, 
though with much inconvenience, to as many as 
the room I was in could contain. But after a 


ſhort time, finding thoſe rooms could not con- 
tain a tenth part of the people that were earneſt 
to hear, I determined to do the ſame thing in 
England which 1 had often done in a warmer 
climate; namely, when the houſe would not 
contain the congregation, to preach in the open 
air. 


This J accordingly did, firſt at Briſtol, 
where 
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where the ſociety-rooms were exceeding ſmall, 
and at Kingſwood, where we had no room at 
all; afterwards in or near London. And I can- 
not ſay I have ever ſeen a more aweful ſight, 
than when, on Roſe-Green, or the top of Han- 
nam-Mount, ſome thouſands of people were 
calmly joined together in ſolemn waiting upon 
God, while “ they ſtood, and under open air 
adored the God who made both air, earth, hea- 
ven, and ſky.” And whether they were liſten- 
ing to his word, with attention ſtill as night, or 
were lifting up their voice in praiſe, as the ſound 
of many waters, many a time have I been con- 
ſtrained to ſay in my heart, How dreadful is 
this place? This alſo is no other than the houſe 
of God! This is the gate of heaven!” 

Be pleaſed to obſerve, 1. That I was forbid- 
den, as by a general conſent, to preach in any 
church, though not by any judicial ſentence, for 
preaching ſuch doctrine. This was the open, 
avowed cauſe: there was at that time no other, 
either real or pretended. 2. That J had no de- 
fire or deſign to preach in the open air, till long 
after this prohibition. 3. That when I did, as 
it was no matter of choice, ſo neither of preme- 
ditation. There was no ſcheme at all previouſly 
formed, which was to be ſupported thereby ; 
nor had I any other end in view than this, to 
ſave as many ſouls as I could. 4. Field-preach- 
ing was therefore a neceſſary expedient, a thing 
ſubmitced to, rather than choſen ; and therefore 
ſubmitreg to, becauſe I thought preaching, even 
thus, better than not preaching at all; firſt, in 
regard to my own ſoul ; becauſe a diſpenſation 
of the goſpel being committed to me, I did not 
dare not to preach the goſpel ; ſecondly, 1n re- 
gard to the ſouls of others, whom I every where 
faw ſeeking death in the error of their life.“ 

The effects of their preaching are thus de- 
ſcribed by the ſame hand. * Jult at this time, 
when we wanted little of filling up the meaſures 
of our iniquities, two or three clergymen of the 
church of England began vehemently to call 
ſinners to repentance. In two or three years they 
ſounded the alarm to the utmoſt borders of the 
land. Many thoulands gathered together to hear 
them; and in every place where they came, many 
began to ſhew ſuch a concern for religion, as 
they never had done before. 

A ſtronger impreſſion was made on their minds, 
of the importance of things eternal, and they 
had more earneſt deſires of ſerving God, than they 
had ever had from their earlieſt childhood. Thus 
did God begin to draw them towards himlelf, 
with the cords of love, with the bands of a man. 
Many of theſe were in a ſhort time deeply con- 
vinced of the number and heinouſneſs of their 
ſins. They were alſo made thoroughly ſen- 
ſible of thoſe tempers which are juſtly hateful 
to God and man, and of their utter 1gnorance 
of God, and entire inability either io know, 
love, or ſerve him. At the ſame time, they 
law in the ſtrongeſt light the inſignificance of 
their outſide religion ; nay, and often confeſſed 
it before God, as the moſt abominable hypocri- 
ly. Thus did they ſink deeper and deeper into 
that repentance which muſt ever precede faith in 
the Son of God. And from hence ſprings fruits 
meet for repentance. The drunkard commenced 
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ſober and temperate; the whoremonger abſtained 
from adultery and fornication; the unjuſt from 
oppreſſion and wrong. He that had been ac- 
cuſtomed to curſe and ſwear for many years, now 
{wore no more. The ſluggard began to work with 
his own hands, that he might eat his own bread. 
The miſer learned to deal his bread to the hun- 
gry, and to cover the naked with a garment. 
Indeed the whole form of their lives was changed. 
T 7 had left off doing evil, and learned to do 
well. 

But this was not all. Over and above this 
outward change, they began to experience in- 
ward religion. The love of God was ſhed abroad 
in their hearts, which they continue to this day. 
They love him, becauſe he firſt loved us, and 
with-held not from us his Son, his only Son: 
and this love conſtrains them to love all mankind, 
all the children of the Father of heaven and 
earth, and inſpires them with every holy and hea- 
venly temper, the whole mind that was in 
Chriſt, Hence it is that they are now uniform 
in their behaviour, unblameable in all manner of 
converſation ; and in whatſoever ſtate they are, 
they have learned therewith to be content: inſo- 
much that now they can in every thing give 
thanks. They more than patiently acquieſce, 
they rejoice and are exceeding glad, in all God's 
diſpenſations towards them; for as long as they 
love God, and that love no man taketh from 
them, they are always happy in God. Thus 
they calmly travel on through life, being never 
weary nor faint in their minds, never repining, 
murmuring, or diffatisfied, caſting all their care 
upon God, till the hour comes that they ſhould 
drop this covering of earth, and return unto the 
great Father of ſpirits ; then eſpecially it is that 
they rejoice with joy unſpeakable and full of 
glory. You who credit it not, come and ſee.” 

In London, particularly, a great change was 
ſoon perceived in the majority of the common 
people ; an unuſual ſeriouſneſs appeared in their 
countenances, they reirained from prophane 
curſing and ſwearing, and the alchouſes were 
deprived of their uſual inebriated gueſts. Mean 
time the more abandoned of the canaille, whom 
no precepts could reach, no future denunciations 
of puniſhment deter from wickedneſs, ſpared 
not reproaches, and even frequently proceeded 
to open inſults and abuſes of the preachers, who 
were as warmly defended by their partiſans, ſo as 
often to occaſion tumults and riots, that were 
mutually charged by the Methodiſts and their 
oppoſers on each other, and kept the public for 
years in perpetual diſpute and agitation. But, 
at length, now increaſed to a prodigious num- 
ber, they began to form ſocieties apart, for wor- 
ſhip in their own way, and to appoint ſtewards 
and other officers for the better regulation and 
government of thoſe ſocieties; the principal of 
which, in London, are the Tabernacle and 
Foundery near Moorfields, the Tabernacle in 
Tottenham-Court-road, with many others, in 
the city and ſuburbs. Their founders have in- 


creaſed their numbers in Scotland and Ireland 
alſo, where they purſued their miſſion with the 
utmoſt ſucceſs ; and in many places in England, 
where religion was ſeldom heard of, they have 
produced order, humanity, civility, and a ſerious 
regard 
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regard to divine things, particularly amongſt the 
coliers of Kingſwood, and the fells about New- 
caſtle. If the reader deſires to enter into parti- 
culars with regard to their hiſtory, he would do 
well to peruſe the ſeveral Journals of Meſſ. 
Whitefield and Weſley, as we only propoſe here 
a general view of their riſe, &c. Indeed it is a 
peculiar circumſtance, that no ſect, in ſo few 
years, ever became ſo numerous, though they 
have met with mild treatment from the govern- 
ment, and have endured no perſecution for their 
opinions, which has generally helped to increaſe, 
rather than todecreaſe the followers of anewſyſtem 
of doctrines. With regard to the common peo- 
ple, or the mob, who are ever of the national 


religion, ſo far as drinking, ſwearing, and riot- | 


ing for it extends, the appearance of the found- 
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ers of Methodiſm, in the vſual veſtments of 


clergymen, captivated them, and prevented 


many diſorders that would have ariſen, had per- 


| 


ſons not diſtinguiſhed by that reverend garb en- 
deavoured to exhort and inſtruct them; and yet, | 


according to Mr. Weſley's account, he himſelf 
was, once particularly, in great danger of loſing 
his life; and the Methodiſts ſuffered by the ſpoils 
and ravages of deſperate and wicked mobs, in 
Staffordſhire, in the year 1743, to the amount of 
five hundred and four pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings, 
at the loweſt computation, owing to a ſhametul 
connivance, perhaps under-hand encouragement, 
of thoſe who ſhould have reſtrained or puniſhed 
them for their diabolical exceſſes, In fact, too 
many of their oppoſers merit the character Mr. 
Weſley has given them. © I have heard ſome 
affirm, ſays he, that the moſt bitter enemies to 
the preſent work of God were Phariſees. They 
meant men who had the form of godlineſs, but 
denied the power of it. But I cannot ſay fo. 
The ſharpeſt adverſaries thereof, unleſs we might 
except a few honourable men, whom I may be 
excuſed from naming, were the ſcum of Corn- 
wall, the rabble of Biliton and Darleſton, the 
wild beaſts of Walſal, and the turnkeys of New- 
. 

In fine, the very enemies of theſe people will 
ſcarce deny that they have greatly contributed to 
reform and eſtabliſh order and civility amongſt 
the common people ; that they are (I mean the 
real Methodiſts ; for Preſbyterians, Quakers, and 
every other ſect, have been perſonated as well as 
they, for intereſted or villainous purpoſes,) are a 
peaceable, upright, and praiſe-worthy ſet of 
people ; that they cannot upon their principles 
diſtreſs, but muſt add ſtrength to the hands of 
government, and that their riſe and amazing 
progreſs have rouſed the eſtabliſhed clergy from 
that lethargy into which they had fallen, and 
invigorated them to be attendant on the charge 
to which they were ſo ſolemnly appointed, 

Their favourite doctrines have found their 
way alſo into the pulpits of our churches, and 
raany excellent preachers, who do not leave the 
church on that account, inforce them at this day 
from their pulpits. The great ſpread of Metho- 
diſm nas certainly contributed to ſet people in 
general upon thinking of matters of the greateſt 
moment to them; and I will venture to aſſert, 
from my own obſervation, that there has been 
ſuch an appearance of ſeriouſneſs, and ſuch a 
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| ers, weak in body 


concern for religion, viſible in all ranks of peo- 
ple, ſince it has ſo much prevailed, as cannot 
be remembered in any ſuch periodiof time ſince 
the reſtoration. 

We ſhall conclude this head with a brief ac. 
count of their manner of worſhip, church gif. 
cipline, &c. 

With regard to their manner of worſhip, it ig 
like that of the church of England, fave that 
they allow themſelves to continue long in extem. 
pore prayer, and that they ſing ſuch hymns as 
are approved by the ſociety, Indeed they allow 
of lay-preachers, or ſuffer unlearned men to 
preach or exhort, in their places of worſhip, 
« I am bold to affirm, ſays Mr. Weſley, that 
theſe unlettered men have help from God for 
that great work, the ſaving fouls from 
death ; ſeeing he hath enabled, and doth enable 


» 


| them ſtill, to turn many to righteouſneſs. Thus 


hath he deſtroyed the wiſdom of the wiſe, and 
brought to nought the underſtanding of the 
prudent. 

When they imagined they had effectually ſhut 
the door. and blocked up every paſſage, where- 
by any help could come to two or three preach- 
as well as ſoul; who they 
might reaſonably believe would, humanly ſpeak. 
ing, wear themſelves out in a ſhort time: when 
they had gained their point, by ſecuring, as they 
ſuppoſed, all the men of learning in the nation, 
He that ſitteth in heaven laughed them to ſcorn, 
and came upon them by a way they thought not 
of. Out of the ſtones he raiſed up thoſe who 
ſhould beget children to Abraham. We had no 
more foreſight of this than you. Nay, we had 
the deepeſt prejudices againſt it, until we could 
not but own, that God gave wiſdom from above 
to theſe unlearned and 1gnorant men ; ſo that 
the work of the Lord proſpered in their hand, 
and ſinners were daily converted to God. 

Indeed in the one thing which they profeſs to 
know, they are not ignorant men. I trult there 
is not one of them who is not able to go through 
ſuch an examination, in ſubſtantial, practical, 
experimental divinity, as few of our candidates 
for holy orders, even in the univerſity, I ſpeak 
it with ſorrow and ſhame, and in tender love, 
are able to do.” 

There have been ſome differences amongſt 
the leaders of thefe people, particularly between 
Mr. Whitefield and Mr, Weſley, relative to the 


doctrine of reprobation ; but they agree in the 


terms of acceptance: in ſmaller points, each 
thinks and lets think; and Mr, Weſley ſays he 
reverences Mr. Whitefield, both as a child of 
God, and a true miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt, We . 
could wiſh all religious diſputes had been ma- 
naged with equal candour. 

As to the diſcipline of the Methodiſts, we 
cannot give a better account of it, than 1s con- 
tained in a ſmall tract, entitled, The Nature, 
Deſign, and general Rules of the united Socie- 
ties in London, Briſtol, Kingſwood, and New- 
caſtle upon Tyne, 7th edit. 1762, which we ſhall 
therefore lay before our readers. 

&« 1, In the latter end of the year 1739, eight 
or ten perſons came to me in London, who ap- 
peared to be deeply convinced of fin, and earn- 


eſtly groaning for redemption, They deſired, 
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as did two or three more the next day, that I 
would ſpend ſome time with them in prayer, and 
adviſe them how to flee from the wrath to come, 
which they ſaw continually hanging over their 
heads. That we might have more time for this 
great work, I appointed a day when they might 
all come together, which from henceforward 
they did every week, namely, on Thurſday, 
in the evening. To theſe, and as many more 
as deſired to join with them, for their number 
increaſed daily, I gave thoſe advices from time 
to time which I judged moſt needful for them ; 
and we always concluded our meeting with prayer 
ſuited to their ſeveral neceſſities. 

2. This was the riſe of the United Society, 
firſt in London, and then in other places. Such 
a ſociety is no other than © a company of men 
having the form and ſeeking the power of god- 

lineſs, united in order to pray together, to re- 
ceive the word of exhortation, and to watch 
over one another in love, that they may help 
each other to work out their ſalvation.” 

3. That it may the more ealily be diſcerned, 
whether they are indeed working out their ſal- 
vation, each ſociety is divided into imaller com- 
panies, called claſſes, according to their reſpec- 
tive places of abode. There are about twelve 
perſons in every claſs, one of whom is ſtiled the 
leader. It is his buſineſs, 1. To ſee each per- 
ſon in his claſs, once a-week at the leaſt, in or- 
der to enquire how their fouls proſper ; to ad- 
viſe, reprove, comfort, or exhort, as occaſion 
may require; to receive what they are willing 
to give toward the relief of the poor. 2. To 
meet the miniſter and the ſtewards of the ſociety 
once a-week, in order to inform the miniſter of 
any that are ſick, or of any that walk diſorderly 
and will not be reproved ; to pay to the ſtewards 
what they have received of their ſeveral claſſes 
in the week preceding, and to ſhew their ac- 
count of what each perſon has contributed, 

4. There is one only condition previoully re- 

uired in thoſe who deſire admittance into theſe 
8 « a deſire to flee from the wrath to 
come, to be ſaved from their ſins.” Bur where- 
ever this is really fixed in the foul, it will be 
ſhewn by its fruits. It is therefore expected of 
all who continue therein, that they ſhould con- 
tinue to evidence their deſire of ſalvation. 

Firſt, By doing no harm, by avoiding evil in 
every kind, eſpecially that which is moſt gene- 
rally practiſed : ſuch as, the taking the name 
of God in vain; the profaning the day of the 
Lord, either by doing ordinary work thereon, 
or by buying or ſelling; drunkenneſs, buying 
or ſelling ſpirituous liquors, or drinking them, 
unleſs in caſes of extreme neceſſity ; fighting, 
quarrelling, brawling; brother going to law 
with brother ; returning evil for evil, or railing 
for railing ; the uſing many words in buying or 
ſelling ; the buying or ſelling uncuſtomed goods ; 
the giving or taking things on uſury, that 1s, 
unlawful intereſt; uncharitable or unprofitable 
converſation, particularly ſpeaking evil of ma- 
giſtrates or of miniſters; doing to others as 
we would not they ſhould do unto us; doing 
what we know is not for the glory of God, as 
the putting on of gold and coſtly apparel ; the 
taking ſuch diverſions. as cannot be uſed in the 
name of the Lord Jeſus ; the ſinging thoſe ſongs, 
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or reading thoſe books, which do not tend to the 
knowledge or love of God ; ſoftneſs, and need- 
leſs ſelf-1ndulgence ; laying up treaſures upon 
earth ; borrowing without a probability of pay- 
ing, or taking up goods without a probability of 
paying for them. 

5. It is expected of all who continue in theſe 
ſocieties, that they ſhould continue to evidence 
their deſire of ſalvation. 

Secondly, By doing good, by being in every 
kind merciful after their power; as they have 
opportunity, doing good of every poſſible ſort, 
and as 1s poſſible, to all men: to their bodies, 
of the ability which God giveth, by giving food 
to the hungry, by cloathing the naked, by viſit- 
ing or helping them that are ſick, or in priſon : 
to their ſouls, by inſtructing, reproving, or 
exhorting all we have any intercourſe with; 
trampling under foot that enthuſiaſtic doctrine 
of devils, that © we are not to do good, unleſs 
our heart be free of it:“ by doing good eſpe- 
clally to them that are of the houſhold of faith, or 
groaning ſo to be; employing them preferably 
to others, buying one of another, helping each 
other in buſineſs; and ſo much the more, be- 
cauſe the world will love its own, and them only; 
by all poſſible diligence and frugality, that the 
goſpel be not blamed : by running with patience 
the race which 1s ſet before them, denying them- 
ſelves, and taking up their croſs daily ; ſubmit- 
ting to bear the reproach of Chriſt, to be as the 
filth and off-ſcouring of the world; and looking 
that men ſhould ſay all manner of evil of them 
falſely, for their Lord's ſake. 

6. It is expected of all who deſire to continue in 
theſe ſocieties, that they ſhould ſhew forth to their 
brethren that they deſire ſalvation. 

Thirdly, by attending upon all the ordinances 
of God ; ſuch as the public worſhip ; the mini- 
{try of the word either read or expounded ; the 
Supper of the Lord; family and private prayer; 
ſearching, and faſting, or abſtinence. 

7. Theſe are the general rules of our ſocieties, - 
all which we are taught of God to obſerve, even 
in his written word, the only rule, and the 
ſufficient rule, both of our faith and practice; 
and all theſe we know his ſpirit writes on 
every truely awakened heart. If there be any 
among us who obſerves them not, who habitually 
breaks any one of them, let it be made knownunto 
them who watch over that ſoul, as they muſt give 
an account, We will admoniſh him of the error 
of his ways; we will bear with him for a ſeaſon; 
but then if he repent not, he hath no more place 
among us. We have delivered our own ſouls. 

The Methodiſts, of whom we are ſtill ſpeak- 


ing in general terms, have in ſome places, as in 


Tottenham-Court-Road, built alms-houſes for 
their moſt deſtitute poor; but ſtill they have a 
great many in the common workhouſes. The 
have alſo, at ſeveral times, raiſed conſiderable 
ſums for the relief of foreign Proteſtants; and 
their works of love during the late war, will ever 
be remembered to their honour. 

We ſhall conclude this general hiſtory of the 
Methodiſts with another quotation from Mr. 
Weſley, in anſwer to the current report of his 
receiving great emoluments from his ſituation, 
as being at- the head of a religious body of 
people. 

« But 
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“But, perhaps, you have heard that we re- 
gard no church at all; that gain is the true 
ſpring of all our actions; that I, in particular, 
am well paid for my work, having thirteen thou- 
ſand pounds a year at the Foundery alone, over 
and A © what I have from Briſtol, Kingſwood, 
Newcaſtle, and other parts ; and that whoever 
ſurvives me, will find I have made a good uſe of 
my time, for I ſhall not die a beggar. 

I freely own, this is one of the beſt deviſed 
objections which has ever yet been made, be- 
cauſe it not only puts us upon proving a nega- 
tive, which is ſeldom an eaſy taſk, but alſo one 
of ſuch a nature as ſcarce admits of any demon- 
ſtrative evidence at all. But for ſuch proof as 
the nature of the thing will admit of, I appeal 
to the manner of my life from the beginning. 
Ye who have ſeen it, and not with a friendly eye, 
for theſe twelve or fourteen years laſt paſt, or for 


thing like the love of gain therein? Did I not 
continually remember the words of the Lord 
Jeſus, “It is more bleſſed to give than to re- 
ceive.“ Ye of Oxford, do you not know theſe 
things are ſo? What gain did I ſeek among you:? 
Of whom did I take any thing? From whom 
did I covet ſilver, or gold, or apparel ? To whom 
did I deny any thing which I had, even to the 
hour I departed from you ? 

Ye of Epworth and Wroote, among whom 1 
miniſtered for nearly the ſpace of three years, 
What gain did I ſeek among you? Or of whom 
did I take or covet any thing ? Ye of Savannah 
and Fredrica, among whom God afterwards 
proved me, and ſhewed me what was in my heart, 
what gain did I ſeek among you ? Of whom did 
I take any thing ? Or whoſe food or apparel did 
I covet, for ſilver and gold ye had none; not 
more than I myſelf for months when I was in 
hunger and nakedneſs. Ye yourſelves, and the 
God and father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, know 
that I lie not.” | 

Whatever truth may be in what Mr, Weſtley 
here inſinuates, by making appeals in writing, 
is not our buſineſs to determine; but certainly 
he took the worſt of all methods to prove a ne- 


| 


any part of that time, have you ever ſeen any 


gative. A negative can be well ſupported by | 


granting one half of the poſitive. 
Thus every Methodiſt will admit that Mr. 


Weſtley receives confiderable ſums annually, | 


Might not he have acknowledged this, and con- 
vinced the public that it was ſpent in works of 

iety and charity. Had he done ſo, he would 
| . proved a negative, though not perhaps to 
the ſatisfaction of ſome ſtrict enquirers. 


| 


The giving the clergy, of any denomination, | 
money to beſtow upon the poor, is one of thoſe | 


weakneſſes in human nature, which helped to 
form, and continues to ſupport, popery. If a 
man is in poſſeſſion of money, and has a heart 
capable of parting with ſome of it for the uſe of 
his fellow creatures, he ought, for two reaſons, 
to be the donor himſelf. Firſt, becauſe he ſhould 
know the perſon whom he relieves; and, ſecond- 
ly, that he may keep himſelf from pride, by 
concealing his charity as much as poſlible, 

The author of this work knew a lady of high 
rank, and of a charitable diſpoſition. As is 
common in ſuch caſes, ſhe was frequently beſet 


| room to near thrice its firſt bigneſs. 


PEOPLE called METHODISTS. 


by the clergy, who were conſtantly repreſenting 
to her the ſtate of the poor, and begging money 
for their relief. Her conſtant anſwer was, „1 
will ſpeak to whom I relieve, ſend them to 
me.“ 

But to go on with what Mr. Weſley advances 
further in his defence. 

« But, it is ſaid, things are fairly altered 
now. I cannot complain of wanting any thing; 
having the yearly income of a biſhop of London, 
over and above what I gain at other places.” At 
what other places, my friend ? inform yourſelf a 
little better, and you will find, that both at New- 
caſtle, Briſtol, and Kingſwood, the only places, 
beſide London, where any collection at all is 
made, the money collected is both received and 
expended by the ſtewards of thoſe ſeveral ſocie- 
ties, and never comes into my hands at all, nei- 
ther firſt nor laſt. And you, or any who deſire 
it, ſhall read over the accounts kept by any of 
theſe ſtewards, and fee with your own eyes, that 
by all theſe ſocieties I gain juſt as much as you 
do. 

The caſe in London ſtands thus. In Novem- 

ber 1739, two gentlemen, then unknown to me, 
Mr. Ball and Mr. Watkins, came and deſired 
me once and again, to preach in a place called 
the Foundery near Moorfields. With much re- 
luctance I at length complied. I was ſoon after 
preſſed to take that place into my own hands, 
Thoſe who were molt earneſt therein, lent me 
the purchaſe-money, which was one hundred and 
fifteen pounds. Mr. Watkins and Mr. Ball, then 
delivered me the names of ſeveral ſubſcribers, 
who offered to pay, ſome four, or ſix, ſome ten 
ſhillings a year towards the re-payment of the 
purchaſe-money, and the putting the buildings 
into repair, This amounted one year to near 
two hundred pounds, the ſecond to about one 
hundred and forty, and ſo the laſt. 
The united ſociety begun a little after, whoſe 
weekly contribution, chiefly for the poor, is re- 
ceived and expended by the ſtewards, and comes 
not into my hands at all. But there is alſo a 
uarterly ſubſcription of many of the ſociety, 
which 1s nearly equal to that above-mentioned. 

The uſes to which theſe ſubſcriptions have 
been hitherto applied, are, firſt, the payment 
of that one hundred and fifteen pounds ; ſecond- 
ly, the repairing, I might almoſt ſay rebuilding, 
that vaſt, uncouth heap of ruins at the Foundery ; 
thirdly, the building galleries both for men and 
women; fourthly, the enlarging the ſociety- 
All taxes 
and occaſional expences are likewiſe defrayed out 
of this fund. And it has been hitherto ſo far 


from yielding any overplus, that it has never 


ſufficed for theſe purpoſes yet. So far from it, 
that I am ſtill in debt, on theſe accounts, near 
three hundred pounds, ſo much have I hitherto 
gained by preaching the goſpel! beſides a debt 
of one hundred and fifty pounds ſtill remaining 
on account of the ſchools built at Briſtol; and 
another of above two hundred pounds on account 
of that now building at Newcaſtle. I deſire any 
reaſonable man would now fit down and lay 
theſe things together, and let him ſee, whether, 
allowing me a grain of common ſenſe, if not of 


| common honeſty, he can poſſibly conceive, that 


a VIEW 
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a view of gain would induce me to act in this 
manner. | 1 

You can never reconcile it with any degree of 
common ſenſe, that a man who wants nothing, 
who has already all the neceſlaries, all the con- 
veniences, nay, and many of the ſuperfluities of 
life, and theſe not only independent of any one, 
but leſs liable to contingencies than even a gen- 
tleman's freehold eſtate, that ſuch an one ſhould 
calmly and deliberately throw up his caſe, moſt 
of his friends, his reputation, and that way of 
life which of all others is moſt agreeable both to 
his natural temper and education : that he ſhould 
toil day and night, ſpend all his time and ſtrength, 
knowingly deſtroy a firm conſtitution, and haſten 
into weakneſs, pain, diſeaſes, death, to gain a 
debt of ſix or ſeven hundred pounds! 

But ſuppoſing the balance on the other ſide, 
let me aſk you one plain queſtion, © For what 
gain, ſetting conſcience aſide, will you be obliged 
to act thus? to live exactly as I do? For what 
price will you preach, and that with all your 
might, not in an eaſy, indolent, faſhionable way, 
eighteen or nineteen times every week ? and this 
throughout the year. What ſhall I give you to 
travel ſeven or eight hundred miles, in all wea- 
thers, every two or three months? For what 
ſalary will you abſtain from all other diverſions, 
than the doing good and praiſing God? I am 
miſtaken if you would not prefer ſtrangling to 
ſuch a life as this is, even with thouſands of gold 
and ſilver.” 

From what is here advanced by Mr. Weſley, 
nothing concluſive can be drawn. In all diſ- 
puted points, we are to hear both parties. We 
are not to beled away by the aſſertions of an in- 
dividual, nor by all the oppoſition made by an 
adverſary. It is certain, that much abuſe has 
been poured out upon the people called Metho- 
diſts. That ſome part of it might have been, 
and ſtill is true, will appear from the concluding 
part of this narrative ; that the greateſt part 1s 
falſe, will appear to every unprejudiced reader. 
If ſome of the Methodiſts are uncircumſpect, 
we can only ſay, that their religion does not teach 
them to be ſo. This will appear the more evi- 
dent, if we conſider what they themſelves have 
written concerning their original, and which we 
ſhall deliver in their own words, 


A ſhort Hiſtory of theſe DoErines which are 
fiiled Methodiſm. 


1. It is not eaſy to reckon up the various ac- 
counts which have been given of the people called 
Methodiſts : Very many of them as far remote 
from truth, as that given by the good gentleman 
in Ireland. *© Methodiſts! Aye, they are the 
people, who place all religion in wearing long 
beards.” 

2. Abundance of the miſtakes which are cur- 
rent concerning them, have undoubtedly ſprung 
from this : Men lump together under this gene- 
ral name many who have no manner of connec- 
tion with each other: And then whatever any of 
theſe ſpeaks or does, is of courſe imputed to 


all, 
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3. The following ſhort account may prevent 
perſons of a calm and candid Diſpoſition from 
doing this: although men of a warm or preju- 


diced ſpirit will do juſt as they did before. But 
let it be obſerved, this 1s not deſigned for a de- 
fence of the Methodiſts, ſo called, or any part 
of them. It is a bare relation of a ſeries of naked 
fats, which alone may remove abundance of 
miſunderſtandings. 

In November 1729, four young gentlemen of 
Oxford, Mr. John Weſley, fellow of Lincoln- 
college, Mr. Charles Weſley, ſtudent of Chriſt- 
church, Mr. Morgan, commoner of Chriſtchurch, 
and Mr. Kirkham, of Merton College, began to 
ſnend ſome evenings in a week together, in read- 
ing, chiefly the Greek teſtament. The next year, 
two or three of Mr. John Weſley's pupils deſired 
the liberty of meeting with them ; and afterwards 
one of Mr. Charles Weſtey's pupils. It was in 
1732 that Mr. Ingham, of Queen's College, and 
Mr. Broughton, of Exeter, were added to their 
number. To theſe, in April, was joined Mr. 
Clayton, of Brazen-noſe, with two or three of 
his pupils. About the ſame time Mr. James 
Hervey was permitted to meet with them, and 
in 1735 Mr. Whitefield. 

5. The exact regularity of their lives, as well 
as ſtudies, occaſioned a young gentleman of 
Chriſtchurch to ſay, „Here is a new ſet of Me- 
thodiſts ſprung up:“ Alluding to ſome antient 
phyſicians who were ſo called. The name was 
new and quaint : So it took immediately, and 
the Methodiſts were known all over the univer- 
ſity. 

6. They were all zealous members of the 
church of England, not only tenacious of all 
her doctrines, ſo far as they knew them, but of 
all her diſcipline, to the minuteſt circumſtance. 
They were likewiſe zealous obſervers of all the 
univerſity-ſtatutes, and that for conſcience ſake, 
But they obſerved neither theſe nor any thing 
elſe any further than they conceived it was bound 
upon them by their own book, the bible; ir 
being their own defire and deſign to be down- 
right Bible Chriſtians: Taking the Bible, as in- 
terpreted by the primitive church and our own, 
for their whole and ſole rule. 

7. The one charge then advanced againſt. them 
was, that they were righteous overmuch ; that 
they were abundantly too ſcrupulous, and too 
ſtrict, carrying things to great extremes. In 
particular, that they laid too much ſtreſs upon 
the rubrics and canons of the church ; that they 
inſiſted too much on oblerving the ſtatutes of 
the univerſity ; and that they took the ſcriptures 
in too ſtrict and literal a ſenſe; ſo that it they 


were right, few indeed would be ſaved. 


8. In October 1735, Meſſrs. John and Charles 
Weſley, and Mr. Ingham, left England, with a 
delign to go and preach to the Indians in Geor- 
via, But the reſt of the gentlemen continued 
to meet, till one and another was ordained and 
left the univerſity. By which means, in about 
two years time, ſcarce any of them were left. 

9. In February 1738, Mr. Whitefield went 
over to Georgia, with a deſign to aſſiſt Mr. John 
Weſley ; but Mr. Weſley juſt then returned to 
England. Soon after he had a meeting with 


Meſſ. Ingham, Stonhouſe, Hall, Hutchins, 


1 Kinchin, 


i 

i 
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“ But, 2 you have heard that we re- by the clergy, who were conſtantly repreſenting 


gard no church at all; that gain is the true 


ö 


pring of all our actions; that I, in particular, 
am well paid for my work, having thirteen thou- | 


ſand 1 a year at the Foundery alone, over 
and above what I have from Briſtol, Kingſwood, 
Newcaſtle, and other parts ; and that whoever 


ſurvives me, will find I have made a good uſe of | 


my time, for I ſhall not die a beggar. 

I freely own, this is one of the beſt deviſed 
objections which has ever yet been made, be- 
cauſe it not only puts us upon proving a nega- 


ſtrative evidence at all. But for ſuch proof as 
the nature of the thing will admit of, I appeal 
to the manner of my life from the beginning. 
Ye who have ſeen it, and not with a friendly eye, 
for theſe twelve or fourteen years laſt paſt, or for 
any part of that time, have you ever ſeen any 
thing like the love of gain therein? Did I not 
continually remember the words of the Lord 
Jeſus, “It is more bleſſed to give than to re- 
ceive.” Ye of Oxford, do you not know theſe 
things are ſo? What gain did I ſeek among you? 
Of whom did I take any thing? From whom 
did I covet ſilver, or gold, or apparel ? To whom 
did I deny any thing which I had, even to the 
hour I departed from you ? 

Ye of Epworth and Wroote, among whom 1 
miniſtered for nearly the ſpace of three years, 


What gain did I ſeek among you? Or of whom 


did I take or covet any thing ? Ye of Savannah 
and Fredrica, among whom God afterwards 
proved me, and ſhewed me what was in my heart, 
what gain did I ſeek among you ? Of whom did 
I take any thing ? Or whole food or apparel did 
I covet, for filver and gold ye had none; not 
more than I myſelf for months when I was in 
hunger and nakedneſs. Ye yourſelves, and the 
God and father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, know 
that I lie not.” | 

Whatever truth may be in what Mr, Weſtley 
here inſinuates, by making appeals in writing, 
is not our buſineſs to determine; but certainly 
he took the worſt of all methods to prove a ne- 
gative. A negative can be well ſupported by 
granting one half of the politive. 

Thus every Methodiſt will admit that Mr. 
Weſtley receives conſiderable ſums annually, 
Might not he have acknowledged this, and con- 
vinced the public that it was ſpent in works of 

iety and charity. Had he done ſo, he would 
Lo proved a negative, though not perhaps to 
the ſatisfaction of ſome ſtrict enquirers. 


weakneſſes in human nature, which helped to 
form, and continues to ſupport, popery. If a 


man is in poſſeſſion of money, and has a heart 


capable of parting with ſome of it for the uſe of 
his fellow creatures, he ought, for two reaſons, 
to be the donor himſelf. Firft, becauſe he ſhould 
know the perſon whom he relieves; and, ſecond- 
ly, that he may keep himſelf from pride, by 
concealing his charity as much as poſſible, 

The author of this work knew a lady of high 
rank, and of a charitable diſpoſition. As 1s 


to her the ſtate of the poor, and begging money 


for their relief. Her conſtant anſwer was, “1 
will ſpeak to whom I relieve, ſend them to 
me.” 

But to go on with what Mr. Weſley advances 
further in his defence. 

«© But, it is ſaid, things are fairly altered 
now. I cannot complain of wanting any thing; 
having the yearly income of a biſhop of London, 
over and above what I gain at other places.” At 


| what other places, my friend ? inform yourſelf a 
tive, which is ſeldom an eaſy taſk, but alſo one | little better, and you will find, that both at New- 
of ſuch a nature as ſcarce admits of any demon- | 


caſtle, Briſtol, and Kingſwood, the only places, 


| beſide London, where any collection at all is 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


made, the money collected is both received and 
expended by the ſtewards of thoſe ſeveral ſocie- 
ties, and never comes into my hands at all, nei- 
ther firſt nor laſt, And you, or any who deſire 
it, ſhall read over the accounts kept by any of 
theſe ſtewards, and fee with your own eyes, that 
by all theſe ſocieties I gain juſt as much as you 
do. 

The caſe in London ſtands thus. In Novem- 
ber 1739, two gentlemen, then unknown to me, 
Mr. Ball and Mr. Watkins, came and deſired 
me once and again, to preach in a place called 
the Foundery near Moorfields. With much re- 
luctance I at length complied. I was ſoon after 
preſſed to take that place into my own hands. 
Thoſe who were moſt earneſt therein, lent me 
the purchaſe- money, which was one hundred and 
fifteen pounds. Mr. Watkins and Mr. Ball, then 
delivered me the names of ſeveral ſubſcribers, 
who offered to pay, ſome four, or ſix, ſome ten 
ſhillings a year towards the re- payment of the 
purchaſe-money, and the putting the buildings 
into repair, This amounted one year to near 
two hundred pounds, the ſecond to about one 
hundred and forty, and ſo the laſt. 

The united ſociety begun a little after, whoſe 
weekly contribution, chiefly for the poor, is re- 
ceived and expended by the ſtewards, and comes 
not into my hands at all. But there is alſo a 
quarterly ſubſcription of many of the ſociety, 
which 1s nearly equal to that above-mentioned. 

The uſes to which theſe ſubſcriptions have 
been hitherto applied, are, firſt, the payment 
of that one hundred and fifteen pounds ; ſecond- 
ly, the repairing, I might almolt ſay rebuilding, 
that vaſt, uncouth heap of ruins at the Foundery ; 
thirdly, the building galleries both for men and 
women; fourthly, the enlarging the ſociety- 


| room to near thrice its firſt bigneſs. All taxes 


. | and occaſional expences are likewiſe defrayed out 
The giving the clergy, of any denomination, || of this fund. And it has been hitherto ſo far 
money to beitow upon the poor, is one of thoſe || from yielding any overplus, that it has never 


ſufficed for theſe purpoſes yet. So far from it, 
that I am ſtill in debt, on theſe accounts, near 
three hundred pounds, ſo much have I hitherto 
gained by preaching the goſpel! beſides a debt 
of one hundred and fifty pounds ſtill remaining 
on account of the ſchools built at Briſtol; and 
another of above two hundred pounds on account 
of that now building at Newcaſtle. I deſire any 
reaſonable man would now fit down and lay 
theſe things together, and let him ſee, whether, 
allowing me a grain of common ſenſe, if not of 


common in ſuch caſes, ſhe was frequently beſet | common honeſty, he can poſſibly conceive, that 


a view 
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a view of gain would induce me to act in this 
manner. ; 

You can never reconcile it with any degree of 
common ſenſe, that a man who wants nothing, 
who has already all the neceſſaries, all the con- 
veniences, nay, and many of the ſuperfluities of 
life, and theſe not only independent of any one, 
but leſs liable to contingencies than even a gen- 
tleman's freehold eſtate, that ſuch an one ſhould 
calmly and deliberately throw up his eaſe, moſt 
of his friends, his reputation, and that way of 
life which of all others is moſt agreeable both to 
his natural temper and education: that he ſhould 
toil day and nighr, ſpend all his time and ſtrength, 
knowingly deſtroy a firm conſtitution, and haſten 
into weakneſs, pain, diſeaſes, death, to gain a 
debt of ſix or ſeven hundred pounds! 

But ſuppoſing the balance on the other ſide, 
let me aſk you one plain queſtion, © For what 
gain, ſetting conſcience aſide, will you be obliged 
to act thus? to live exactly as I do? For what 
price will you preach, and that with all your 
might, not in an eaſy, indolent, faſhionable way, 
eighteen or nineteen times every week? and this 
throughout the year. What ſhall I give you to 
travel ſeven or eight hundred miles, in all wea- 
thers, every two or three months? For what 


ſalary will you abſtain from all other diverſions, | 


than the doing good and praiſing God? I am 
miſtaken if you would not prefer ſtrangling to 
ſuch a life as this is, even with thouſands of gold 
and ſilver.“ 

From what is here advanced by Mr. Weſley, 
nothing concluſive can be drawn. In all diſ- 
puted points, we are to hear both parties. We 
are not to be led away by the aſſertions of an in- 
dividual, nor by all the oppoſition made by an 
adverſary, It is certain, that much abuſe has 
been poured out upon the people called Metho- 
diſts. That ſome part of it might have been, 
and ſtill is true, will appear from the concluding 

art of this narrative; that the greateſt part is 
falſe, will appear to every unprejudiced reader. 
If ſome of the Methodiſts are uncircumſpect, 
we can only ſay, that their religion does not teach 
them to be ſo. This will appear the more evi- 
dent, if we conſider what they themſelves have 


written concerning their original, and which we 


ſhall deliver in their own words. 


A ſhort Hiſtory of thoſe Doctrines which are 
ſtiled Methodiſm. 


1. It is not eaſy to reckon up the various ac- 
counts which have been given of the people called 
Methodiſts : Very many of them as far remote 
from truth, as that given by the good gentleman 
in Ireland. © Methodiſts! Aye, they are the 
people, who place all religion in wearing long 
beards.” 

2. Abundance of the miſtakes which are cur- 
rent concerning them, have undoubtedly ſprung 
from this : Men lump together under this gene- 
ral name many who have no manner of connec- 
tion with each other: And then whatever any of 
theſe ſpeaks or does, is of courſe imputed to 


all, 
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3. The following ſhort account may prevent 
perſons of a calm and candid Diſpoſition from 
doing this: although men of a warm or preju- 


diced ſpirit will do juſt as they did before. But 
let it be obſerved, this is not deſigned for a de- 
fence of the Methodiſts, ſo called, or any part 
of them. It is a bare relation of a ſeries of naked 
fats, which alone may remove abundance of 
miſunderſtandings. | 

In November 1729, four young gentlemen of 
Oxford, Mr. John Weſley, fellow of Lincoln- 
college, Mr. Charles Weſley, ſtudent of Chriſt- 
church, Mr. Morgan, commoner of Chriſtchurch, 
and Mr. Kirkham, of Merton College, began to 
ſpend ſome evenings in a week together, in read- 
ing, chiefly the Greek teſtament. The next year, 
two or three of Mr. John Weſley's pupils deſired 
the liberty of meeting with them ; and afterwards 
one of Mr. Charles Weſley's pupils. It was in 
1732 that Mr. Ingham, of Queen's College, and 
Mr. Broughton, of Exeter, were added to their 
number. To theſe, in April, was joined Mr. 
Clayton, of Brazen-noſe, with two or three of 
his pupils. About the ſame time Mr. James 
Hervey was permitted to meet with them, and 
in 1735 Mr. Whitefield. 

5. The exact regularity of their lives, as well 
as ſtudies, occaſioned a young gentleman of 
Chriſtchurch to ſay, © Here is a new ſet of Me- 
thodiſts ſprung up:“ Alluding to ſome antient 
phyſicians who were ſo called. The name was 
new and quaint : So it took immediately, and 
— Methodiſts were known all over the univer— 
ity. 

6. They were all zealous members of the 
church of England, not only tenacious of all 
her doctrines, ſo far as they knew them, but of 
all her diſcipline, to the minuteſt circumſtance. 
They were likewiſe zealous obſervers of all the 
univerſity-ſtatutes, and that for conſcience ſake, 
But they obſerved neither theſe nor any thing 
elſe any further than they conceived it was bound 
upon them by their own book, the bible; ir 
being their own defire and deſign to be down- 
right Bible Chriſtians: Taking the Bible, as in- 
terpreted by the primitive church and our own, 
for their whole and ſole rule. 

7. The one charge then advanced againſt them 
was, that they were righteous overmuch ; that 
they were abundantly too ſcrupulous, and too 
ſtrict, carrying things to great extremes. In 
particular, that they laid too much ſtreſs upon 
the rubrics and canons of the church ; that they 
inſiſted too much on obſerving the ſtatutes of 
the univerſity ; and that they took the ſcriptures 
in too ſtrict and literal a ſenſe; ſo that it they 
were right, few indeed would be ſaved. 

8. In October 1735, Meſſrs. John and Charles 
Weſley, and Mr. Ingham, left England, with a 
deſign to go and preach to the Indians in Geor- 
gia. But the reſt of the gentlemen continued 
to meet, till one and another was ordained and 
left the univerſity. By which means, in about 
two years time, ſcarce any of them were left. 

9. In February 1738, Mr. Whitefield went 
over to Georgia, with a deſign to aſſiſt Mr. John 
Weſley ; but Mr. Weſley juſt then returned to 
England. Soon after he had a meeting with 
Meſſ. Ingham, Stonhouſe, Hall, Hutchins, 
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Kinchen, and a few other clergymen, who all 
appeared to be of one heart as well as of one 
judgement, reſolved to be bible Chriſtians at all 
events, and, wherever they were, to preach with 
all their might, plain, old, Bible-Chriſtianity. 

10. They were hitherto perfectly regular in all 
things, and zealouſly attached to the church of 
England. Meantime they began to be con- 
vinced, that by grace we are ſaved through 
faith ; that juſtification by faith was the doctrine 
of the church, as well as of the bible. As ſoon 
as they believed, they ſpake, ſalvation by faith 
being now their ſtanding topic. Indeed, this 
implied three things, 1. That men are all by na- 
ture dead in fin, and conſequently children of 
wrath. 2. That they are juſtified by faith alone. 
3- That faith produces inward and outward 
holineſs. And theſe points they inſiſted on, 
day and night, In a ſhort time, they be- 
came popular preachers, The congregations 
were large wherever they preached. The for- 
mer name was then revived. And all theſe gen- 
tlemen, with their followers, were intitled Me- 
thodiſts, 

11. In March 1741, Mr. Whitefield being 
returned to England, entirely ſeparated from 
Mr. Weſley and his friends, ©* Becauſe they did 
not hold the decrees.” Here was the firſt 
breach, which warm men perſuaded Mr. White- 
ficld to make, merely for a difference of opi- 
nion. Thoſe indeed who believed Univerſal 
Redemption, had no deſire at all to ſeparate. 
But thoſe who held Particular Redemption, 
would not hear of any accommodation, being 
determined to have no fellowſhip with men that 
« were in ſo dangerous errors.” So there were 
now two ſorts of Methodiſts, ſo called ; thoſe 
for Particular, and thoſe for General, Redemp- 
tion. 

12. Not many years paſſed, before William 
Cudworth and James Relly ſeparated from Mr. 
Whitefield, Theſe were properly Antinomians, 
abſolute, avowed enemies to the law of God, 
which they never preached or profeſſed to preach, 
but termed all Legaliſts who did. With them, 
preaching the law was an abomination. They 
had nothing to do with the law. They would 
preach Chriſt, as they called it ; but without one 
word of holineſs or good works, Yet theſe 
were ſtill denominated Methodiſts, although 
differing from Mr. Whitefield, both in judge- 
ment and practice, abundantly more than Mr. 
Whitefield did from Mr. Weſley. 

13. In the mean time, Mr. Venn and Mr. 
Romaine began to be ſpoken of : And not long 
after, Mr. Madan and Mr. Berridge, with a few 
other clergymen, who, although they had no 
connection with each other, yet preaching ſal- 
vation by faith, and endeavouring to live ac- 
cordingly, to be Bible-Chriſtians, were ſoon in- 
cluded in the general name of Methodiſts, 
And ſo indeed were all others who preached ſal- 
vation by faith, and appeared more ſerious than 
others. Some of theſe were quite regular in their 
manner of preaching : Some were quite irregu- 
lar, though not by choice; but neceſſity was 
laid upon them ; they muſt preach irregularly, 
or not at all: And others were between both; 
regular in moſt though not in all particulars, 
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14. In 1762, George Bell, and a few other 
perſons, began to ſpeak great words, In th 
latter end of the year, they foretold, that the 
world would be at an end on the 28th of Febru 
ary, Mr. Weſley, with whom they were 1 
connected, withſtood them both in public and 
private. This they would not endure: So, in 
January and February 1763, they ſeparated from 
him, under the care of Mr. Maxfield, one of 
Mr. Weſley's preachers. Bur ſtill Mr. Max 
field and his adherents, even the wildeſt Enthu- 
ſiaſts among them, go under the general name 
of Methodiſts, and ſo bring a ſcandal upon 
thoſe with whom they have no connection. 

15. At preſent, thoſe who remain with Mr 
Weſley, are moſtly church of England men. 
They love her articles, her homilies, her liturgy, 
her diſcipline, and unwillingly vary from it os 
any inſtance. Meantime, all who preach among 
them declare, We are all by nature children of 
wrath, But by grace we are ſaved through 
faith : Saved both from the guilt and from the 
power of ſin, They endeavour to live accord- 
ing to what they preach, to be plain, Bible- 
Chriſtians, And they meet together at conve- 
nient times, to encourage one another therein. 
They tenderly love many that are Calviniſts, 
though they do not love their opinions. Yea, 
they love the Antinomians themſelves, but it is 
with a love of compaſſion only, for they hate 
their doctrines with a perfect hatred ; they ab- 
hor them as they do hell-fire: being convinced 
nothing can ſo effectually deſtroy all faith, all 
holineſs and all good works, 

16. With regard to theſe, Mr. Relly and his 
adherents, it would not be ſtrange, if they 
ſhould grow into reputation. For they will ne- 
ver ſhock the world, either by the harſhneſs of 
their doctrine, or the ſingularity of their beha- 
viour, But let thoſe who determine both to 
preach and live the goſpel, expect that men will 
lay all manner of evil of them. The ſervant is 
not above his maſter, nor the diſciple above his 
Lord, If then they have called the maſter of 
the houſe Beelzebub, how much more them of 
his houſhold ? It is their duty indeed, as lieth 
in them, to live peaceably with all men. But 
when they labour after peace, they will make 
themſelves ready for battle. It is their con- 
{tant endeavour, to pleaſe all men, for their good, 
to edification, But yet they know, it cannot be 
done. They remember the word of the Apoſtle, 
If 1 yet pleaſe men, I am not the ſervant of 
Chriſt, They go on therefore, through honour 
and diſhonour, through evil report and good re- 
port: Deſiring only, that their maſter may 
lay in that day, * Servants of God, well 
done.” | 

As theſe people are extremely numerous in 
in England; as there are undoubtedly among 
them many men of real piety; and as Mr. 
Weſley has declared himſelf to be an Arminian, 
we mult here take notice of what he ſays on that 


* 

e have already taken notice of the Arminian 
Preſbyterians, but their notions are not the ſame 
with thoſe of Mr. Weſley. Mr. Weſley's no- 
tions are the ſame as thoſe taught by Arminius 


himſelf; and we muſt acknowledge he has de- 
fined 
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fined them in a clear as well as a judicious man- 
ner. 

1. To ſay, © This man is an Arminian,” has 
the ſame effect on many hearers, as to lay, 
« This is a mad dog.” It puts them into a 
fright at once : They run away from him with 
all ſpeed and diligence : And will hardly ſtop, 
unleſs it be to throw a ſtone at the dreadful, and 
miſchievous animal. 

2. The more unintelligible the word 1s, the 
better it anſwers the purpoſe. Thoſe on whom 
it is fixt, know not what to do: Not underſtand- 
ing what it means, they cannot tell, what de- 
fence to make, or how to clear themſelves from 
the charge. And it is not eaſy to remove the 
prejudice, which others have imbibed, who 
know no more of it, than that it 1s, ſomething 
very bad, if not all that is bad! 

3. To clear the meaning therefore of this am- 
biguous term, may be of uſe to many: To thoſe 
who ſo freely pin this name upon others, that 
they may not ſay what they do not underſtand: 
To thoſe that hear them, that they may be no 
longer abuſed by men, ſaying they know not 
what: And to thoſe upon whom the name is fixt, 
that they know how to anſwer for themſelves. 

4. It may be neceſſary to obſerve, firſt, that 
many confound Arminians with Arians. But 
this is entirely a different thing: the one has no 
reſemblance to the other. An Arian is one who 
denies the godhead of Chriſt : We ſcarce need 
ſay, the ſupreme, eternal godhead; becauſe 
there can be no God but the ſupreme, eternal 
God, unleſs we will make two Gods, a great 
God and a little one. Now none have ever more 
firmly believed, or more ſtrongly aſſerted the 
godhead of Chriſt, than many of the, ſo called, 
Arminians have done; yea, and do at this day. 
Arminianiſm therefore, whatever it be, 1s totally 
different from Arianiſm. 

5. The riſe of the word was this, Jame Har- 
mens, in Latin, Jacobus Arminius, was firſt 
one of the miniſters of Amſterdam, and after- 
wards profeſſor of divinity at Leyden. He was 
educated at Geneva ; but in the year 1591, began 
to doubt of the principles which he had till then 
received. And being more and more convinced 
that they were wrong, when he was veſted with 
the profeſſorſhip, he publickly taught what he be- 
lieved the truth, till in the year 1609 he died in 
peace. But a few years after his death, ſome 
zealous men, with the prince of Orange at their 
head, furiouſly aſſaulted all that held what were 
called his opinions, and having procured them to 
be ſolemnly condemned, in the famous ſynod of 
Dort, not ſo numerous or learned, but full as 
impartial as the council or ſynod of Trent, ſome 
were put to death, ſome baniſhed, ſome impri- 
ſoned for life, all turned out of their employ- 
ments, and made incapable of holding any office 
either in church or ſtate. 

6. The errors charged upon theſe, uſually 
termed Arminians, by their opponents are five; 
1. That they deny original ſin. 2. That they 
deny juſtification by faith. 3. That they deny 
abſolute predeſtination. 4. That they deny the 
grace of God to be irreſiſtible. And 5. That 
they affirm, a believer may fall from grace. 

With regard to the two firſt of theſe charges, 
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they plead not guilty. They are entirely falſe. 
No man that ever lived, even John Calvin him- 
ſelf, even aſſerted either original ſin or juſtifica- 
tion by faith, in more ſtrong, more clear and ex- 
preſs terms, than Arminius has done. Theſe 
two points therefore are to be ſet out of the queſ- 
tion: In theſe both parties agree. In this reſpect 
there is not an hair's breadth difference between 
Mr. Weſley and Mr. Whitefield. 

7. But there is an undeniable difference be- 
tween the Calviniſts and Arminians, with regard 
to the three other queſtions, Here they divide : 
The former believe abſolute, the latter only con- 
ditional predeſtination. The Calviniſts hold, 
1. God has abſolutely decreed, from all eternity, 
to ſave ſuch aud ſuch perſons, and no others, and 
that Chriſt died for theſe, and none elſe. The 
Arminians hold, God has decreed from all eter- 
nity, touching all that have the written word, 
He that believeth, ſhall be ſaved : He that be- 
lieveth not, ſhall be condemned. And in order 
to this, Chriſt died for all, all that were dead in 
treſpaſſes and fins : that is, for every child of 
Adam, ſince in Adam all died. 

8. The Calviniſts hold, ſecondly, That the 
ſaving grace of God is abſolutely irreſiſtible: 
That no man 1s any more able to reſiſt it, than 
to reſiſt the ſtroke of lightening. The Arminians 
hold, that although there may be ſome moments 
wherein the grace of God acts irreſiſtibly, yet in 
general any man may reſiſt, and that to his eter- 
nal ruin, the grace whereby it was the will of 
God, he ſhould have been eternally ſaved. 

9. The Calviniſts hold, thirdly, That a true 
believer in Chriſt, cannot poſſibly fall from grace. 
The Arminians hold, that a true believer may 
make ſhipwreck of faith and a good conſcience : 
That he may fall, not only foully, but finally, 
ſo as to periſh for ever. 

10. Indeed the two latter points, irreſiſtible 
grace and infallible perſeverance, are the natural 
conſequence of the former, of the unconditional 
decree, For if God has eternally and abſolutely 
decreed to ſave ſuch and ſuch perſons, it follows, 
both that they cannot reſiſt his ſaving grace, elſe 
they might miſs of ſalvation, and that they can- 
not reſiſt. So that in effect, the three queſtions 
come into one, © Is predeſtination abſolute or 
conditional?“ The Arminians believe, it is con- 
ditional : the Calviniſts, that it is abſolute. 

11. Away then with all ambiguity! Away 
with all expreſſions which only. puzzle the cauſe. 
Let honeſt men ſpeak out, and not play with 
hard words, which they do not underſtand, And 
how can any man know what Arminius held, who 
has never read one page of his writings ? Let 
no man bawl againſt Arminians, till he knows 
what the terms mean. And then he will know 
that Arminians and Calviniſts are juſt upon a 
level. And Arminians have as much right to be 
angry at Calviniſts, as Calviniſts have to be an- 
gry at Arminians. John Calvin was a pious, 
learned, ſenſible man: And ſo was James Har- 
mens. Many Calviniſts are pious, learned, ſen- 
ſible men: And ſo are many Arminians. Only 
the former hold abſolute predeſtination, the lat- 
ter, conditional, 


12. One word more. Is it not the duty of 


every Arminian preacher, firſt, never in public 
or 
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or in private, to uſe the word Calviniſt as a term 


of reproach; ſceing it is neither better nor worſe 


than calling names? A practice no more conſiſt- 


ent with good ſenſe, or good manners, than it is 
with, Chriſtianity. Secondly, To do all that en 
him lies, to prevent his hearers from doing it, by 
ſhewing them the ſin and folly of it? And is it 
not equally the duty of every Calviniſt preacher, 
Firſt, never in public or in private, in preaching 
or in converſation, to uſe the word Arminian as 
a term of reproach ? Secondly, to do all that in 
him hes to prevent his hearers from doing it, by 
ſhewing them the ſin and folly thereof ? And that 
the more earneſtly and diligently, if they have 
been accuſtomed ſo to do ? Perhaps encouraged 
therein by his own example! 

The Arminian Methodiſts haveſeveral different 
ſorts of ſocieties, and likewiſe charitable inſti- 
tutions, of which we ſhall take notice as they lay 
in order, according to their ſeniority. The firſt 
of all theſe was called the Band Society, becauſe 
they entered into it upon ' promiſes and en- 
gagements to abide by a certain number of 
rules. 

The deſign of our meeting, is to obey that 
command of God, Confeſs your faults one to 
another, and pray one for another, that you may 
be healed. 

To this end, we intend, 

1. To meet once a week, at the leaſt. 

2. To come punctually at the hour appointed, 
without ſome particular reaſon. 

3. To begin, thoſe of us who are preſent, 
exactly at the hour, with ſinging or prayer. 

4. To ſpeak each of us in order, freely and 
plainly the true ſtate of our ſouls, with the faults 
we have committed in thought, word, or deed, 
and the temptations we have felt ſince our laſt 
meeting. 

5. To end every meeting with prayer, ſuited 
to the ſtate of each perſon preſent, 

6. To deſire ſome. perſon among us to ſpeak 
his own ſtate firſt, and then to aſk the reit in 
order, as many and as ſearching queſtions as may 
be, concerning their ſtate, ſins, and temptations, 


Some of the queſtions propoſed to every one 
before he is admitted among us, may be to this 
effect. 

1. Have you the forgiveneſs of your ſins? 

2. Have you peace with God, through our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt ? | 

3. Have you the witneſs of God's Spirit with 
your Spirit, that you are a child of God ? 

4. Is the love of God ſhed abroad in your 


heart ? 5 
5. Has no ſin, inward or outward, dominion 


over you ? 

6. Do you deſire to be told of your faults? 

7. Do you deſire to be told of all your faults, 
and that plain and home? 

8. Do you deſire, that every one of us ſhould 
tell you, from time to time, whatſoever is in his 
heart concerning you? 

9. Conſider ! Do you deſire we ſhould tell you 
whatſoever we think, whatſoever we fear, What- 
ſoever we hear, concerning you ? 

10. Do you deſire, that in doing this, we 
ſhould come as cloſe as poſſible, that we ſhould 
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cut to the quick, and ſearch your heart to the 
bottom ? | 

11. Is it your deſire and deſign, to be on this 
and all other occaſions, entirely open, ſo as to 
ſpeak every thing that is in your heart withoyr 
exception, without diſguiſe and without reſerye ? 


Any of the preceding queſtions may be aſked 
as occaſion may offer: the five following at 
every meeting: 

1. What known ſins have you committed ſince 
our laſt meeting ? 

2. What temptations have you met with ? 

3. How was you delivered? | 

4. What have you thought, ſaid, or done, of 
which you doubt whether it be ſin or not? 

5. Have you nothing you deſire to keep ſecret 2 

You are ſuppoſed to have the faith that over- 
cometh the world. To you therefore it is not 
grievous, 

I. Carefully to abſtain from doing evil: in 
particular, 


1. Neither to buy or ſell any thing at all on the 
Lord's Day. 

2. To taſte no ſpirituous liquor, no dram of 
any kind, unleſs preſcribed by a phyſician. 
. 3. To be at a word, both in buying and ſel- 
ing. 

4. To pawn nothing, no, not to ſave life. 

5. Not to mention the fault of any behind his 
back, and to ſtop thoſe ſhort that do. | 

6. To wear no needleſs ornaments, ſuch as 
rings, ear-rings, necklaces, lace, ruffles. 

7. To uſe no needleſs ſelf- indulgence, ſuch as 
taking ſnuff or tobacco, unleſs preſcribed by a 
phyſician, 


IT. Zealouſly to maintain good works; in par- 
ticular, | 

1. To give alms of ſuch things as you poſſeſs, 
and that to the uttermolt of your power. 

2. To reprove all that fin in your ſight, and 
that in love and meekneſs of wiſdom. 

3- To be patterns of diligeace and'frugality, 
of ſelf-denial, and taking up the croſs daily. 


III. Conſtantly to attend on all the ordinances 
of God: 1n particular, 

1. To be at church, and at the Lord's table 
every week and at evey public, meeting of the 
bands. 

2. To attend the miniſtry of the word every 
morning, unleſs diſtance, buſineſs, or ſicknels 
prevent. ; 

3. To uſe private prayer every day, and fa- 
mily prayer, if you are the head of a family. 

4. To read the ſeripture, and meditate there- 
on, at every vacant hour. And, 

5. To obſerve, as days of faſting or abſtinence, 
all Fridays in the year. 

It is in general a maxim in morals, that there 
can be no exiſtence of religion without know- 
ledge, and knowledge muſt be acquired by edu- 
cation, by inſtructions from thoſe advanced in 
years, and by converſation with the world. By 
the world, we mean thoſe people who have 4 
great deal of human knowledge, and behold hu- 


man nature operating in practice. We ſhall tale 
it 


An ACCOUNT of the METHODIST SCHOOL, near BRISTOL. 


it for granted, that what Mr. Weſley ſays con- 
cerning his own ſchools is true; and, indeed, 
there can remain little doubt of it, becauſe, as 
the Methodiſts have many enemies, ſo if a falſe- 
hood was advanced in print, it would be no dit- 
ficult matter to contradict it. 


1 


The following Account of the Methodiſt School 
near Briſtol, is thus related. 


1. Our deſign is, with God's aſſiſtance, to 
train up children in every branch of uſcful learn- 
ing. 

2. We teach none but boarders. Theſe are 
taken in, being between the years of ſix and 
twelve, in order to be taught Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Engliſh, French, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew; Hiſtory, Geography, Chronology ; 
Rhetoric, Logic, Ethics; Geometry, Algebra, 
Phyſics ; Muſic. 

3. The ſchool contains eight claſſes : 


learning to write. 

In the ſecond claſs they read the manners of 
the antient Chriſtians, go on in writing, learn 
the ſhort Engliſh grammar, the ſhort Latin 


grammar, read Prælectiones Pueriles; tranſlate ) 


them into Engliſh, and the Inſtructions for Chil- 
dren into Latin ; part of which they tranſcribe 
and repeat. 

In the third claſs they read Dr. Cave's Primi- 
tive Chriſtianity, go on in writing, perfect them- 
ſelves in the Engliſh and Latin Grammar ; read 
Corderii Colloquia Selecta and Hiſtoriæ Selectæ; 
tranſlate Hiſtoriæ Selectæ into Engliſh, and 
Leſſons for Children into Latin: Part of which 
they tranſcribe and repeat. 

In the fourth claſs they read the Pilgrim's 
Progreſs, perfect themſelves in writing: learn 
Dilworth's arithmetic : read Caſtellio's Kempis 
and Cornelius Nepos : tranſlate Caſtellio into 
Engliſh, and manners of the antient Chriſtians 
into Latin: tranſcribe and repeat ſelect portions 
of moral and ſacred poems. | 

In the fifth claſs they read the life of Mr, Ha- 
liburton, perfe& themſelves in arithmetic; read 
ſele& dialogues of Eraſmus, Phœdrus and Sal- 
luſt: tranſlate Eraſmus into Engliſh, and Primi- 
tive Chriſtianity into Latin; tranſcribe and re- 
peat ſelect portions of moral and ſacred poems. 

In the ſixth claſs they read the life of Mr. 
De Renty, and Kennet's Roman Antiquities : 
they learn Randal's geography: read Cæſar, ſe- 
lect parts of Terence and Velleius Paterculus : 
tranſlate Eraſmus into Engliſh, and the Life of 
Mr. Haliburton into Latin : tranſcribe and re- 
peat ſelect portions of ſacred hymns and poems. 
In the ſeventh claſs they read Mr. Law's 
Chriſtian perfection, and archbiſhop Potter's 
Greek antiquities : They learn Bengelii Intro- 
ductio ad Chronologiam, with Marſhall's Chro- 
nological Tables : read Tully's Offices and Vir- 
gil's ZEneid : tranſlate Bengelius into Engliſh, 
and Mr. Law into Latin: Learn, thoſe who 
have a turn for it, to make verſes, and the ſhort 
Greek Grammar: read the epiſtles of St. John: 


tranſcribe and repear ſele& portions of Milton. || till three in the afternoon. 
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In the eighth claſs they read Mr. Law's Serious 
Call, and Lewis's Hebrew Antiquities : They 
learn to make themes and to declaim : Learn 


Voſſius's Rhetoric : Read Tully's Tuſculan Queſ- 
tions, and Selecta ex Ovidio, Virgilio, Horatio, 
Juvenale, Perſio, Martiale: perfect themſelves 
in the Greek Grammar; Read the Goſpels and Six 
Books of Homer's Iliad: Tranſlate Tully into 
Engliſh, and Mr. Law into Latin: Learn the 
Short Hebrew Grammar, and read Geneſis : 
Tranſcribe and repeat Selecta ex Virgilio, Ho- 
ratio, Juvenale. | 

4. It is our particular deſire, That all who are 
educated here, may be brought up in the fear of 
God: And at the utmoſt diſtance as from vice 
in general, ſo in particular from idleneſs and effe- 
minacy. The children therefore of tender pa- 
rents, ſo called, (who are indeed offering up 
their ſons and their daughters unto devils) have 
' no buſineſs here; for the rules will not be broken 
In favour of any perſon whatſoever. Nor is any 
child received unleſs his parents agree, 1. That 


In the firſt claſs the children read inſtructions | he ſhall obſerve all the rules of the houſe, and 


for children, and leſſons for children; and begin | 


2. That they will not take him from ſchool, no, 

not a day, till they take him for good and all. 

5. The general rules of the houſe are theſe : 

| Firſt, The children riſe at four, winter and 
ſummer, and ſpend the time till five in private: 
Partly in reading, partly in ſinging, partly in 

ſelf- examination or meditation, (if capable of 

it) and partly in prayer. They at firſt uſe a 

| ſhort form (which is varied continually) and then 

Pray in their own words. | 

| Secondly, At five they all meet together. 

| From {ix they work till breakfaſt. For as 

we have no play-days (the ſchool being taught 


every day 1n the year but Sunday) ſo neither do 
we allow any time for play on any day. He that 
plays when he is a child, will play when he 
is a man. 

On fair days they work, according to their 
ſtrength in the garden; on rainy days in the 
houſe. Some of them alſo learn muſic : And 
; ſome of the larger will be employed in philoſo- 
| Phical experiments. But particular care is taken 
that they never work alone, but always in the 
| preſence of a maſter. 


| We have three maſters ; one for teaching read- 
ing, and two for the languages. 

| Thirdly, The ſchool begins at ſeven, in which 
languages are taught till nine, and then writing, 
Ke. till eleven. At eleven the children walk or 
work. At twelve they dine, and then work or 
; ſing till one. They diet nearly thus; 


| Breakfaſt, Milk-porridge and water-gruel, by 


turns : 
Supper, Bread and butter, or cheeſe, and 


milk by turns : 

Dinner, Sunday, cold roaſt beef : 

Monday, Haſhed meat and apple-dumplins : 

Tueſday, Boiled mutton : 

Wedneſday, vegetables and dumplins : 

Thurſday, boiled mutton or beef: 

Friday, vegetables and dumplins. And ſo in 
Lent : 

Saturday, bacon and greens, apple-dumplins. 

They drink water at meals ; nothing between 
meals. On Friday, if they chuſe it, they faſt 
Experience ſhews, 

this 
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this is ſo far from imparing health, that it 
greatly conduces to it. 

Fourthly, from one to four languages are 
taught, and then writing, &c. till five. At five 
begins the hour of private prayer. From ſix they 
will or work till ſupper. A little before ſeven 
the public ſervice begins. At eight they go to 
bed, the youngeſt firſt. 

Fifthly, They uſed to lodge all in one room, 
but now in two, in which lamps burn all night. 
Every child lies by himſelf. A maſter lies at 
each end of the room. All their beds have mat- 
traſſes on thein, not feather- beds. 

Sixthly, on Sunday, at ſix they dreſs and break- 
faſt ; at ſeven, learn hymns or poems ; at nine, 
attend the public ſervice; at twelve, dine and 
ſing ; at two attend the public ſervice, and at 
four are privately inſtructed. 


6. The method obſerved in the ſchool is this : 


The Firſt Claſs. 


Morn. 7. Read. 10. Write till Eleven. 
Aftern. 1. Read. 4. Write till Five. 


The Second Claſs. 
M. 7. Read The Manners of the Antient Chriſ- 


tians. 

8. Learn the Engliſh Grammar: When that 
is ended, the Latin Grammar. 

10. Learn to write. 
A. 1. Learn to conſtrue and parſe Prælectiones 

Pueriles. 

4. Tranſlate into Engliſh and Latin alter- 
nately. 


The Third Claſs. 


M. 7. Read Primitive Chriſtianity. 
8. Repeat Engliſh and Latin Grammar al- 
ternately. 
9. Learn Corderius, and when that is end- 
ed, Hiſtoria Selectæ. 
10. Write. 
A. I. Learn Corderius and Hiſtoriæ Selectæ. 
4. Tranſlate. 


The Fourth Claſs. 


Read The Pilgrim's Progreſs. 

. Repeat the Grammar. 

. Learn Caſtellio's Kempis, and when that 
is ended, Cornelius Nepos. 

. Write and learn Arithmetick. 

Learn Kempis and Cornelius Nepos. 
Tranſlate, 


The Fifth Claſs. 


Read Mr. Haliburton's Life. 
. Repeat the Grammars. 
. Learn Eraſmus ; afterwards Phedrus ; 
then Salluſt. 
10. Learn Arithmetick. 
A. 1. Learn Eraſmus, Phædrus, Salluſt. 
4. Tranſlate, 
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| Read Lowth's Engliſh Spanheim's Introduc- 


The Sixth Claſs. 


M. 7. Read Mr. de Renty's Life. 

8. Repeat the Grammars. 
| 9. Learn Czfar; afterwards Terence; 
| Velleius Paterculus. 


then 


10. Learn Geography. 
A. 1. Learn Cæſar; Terence; Paterculus. 
3. Read Roman Antiquities, 

4. Tranſlate. 


The Seventh Claſs. 


M. 7. Read Mr. Law's Chriſtian Perfection. 
M. W. F. Learn the Greek Grammar: 
and read the Greek Teſtament. 
Tu. Th. Sat. Learn Tully; afterwards 
Virgil. 
10. Learn Chronology. 
A. 1. Learn Latin and Greek alternately, as in 
the Morning. 
3. Read Grecian Antiquities. 
4. Tranſlate and make Verſes alternately. 


The Eighth Claſs. 


M. 7. Read Mr. Law's Serious Call. 
M. Th. Latin. 
Tu. Frid. Greek. 
W. S. Hebrew: And ſo at One in the 
Afternoons. 
10. Learn Rhetorick. 
A. 3. Read Hebrew Antiquities. 
| 4. Mond. Thurſ. Tranſlate. 
Tueſ. Frid. make Verſes. 
Wed. make a Theme. 
__ Sat. write a Declamation. 


8. 


All the other claſſes ſpend Saturday afternoon 
in arithmetick, and in tranſcribing what they 
learn on Sunday, and repeat on Monday morn- 
ing. 
The price for the board and teaching of a 
child, including his books, pens, ink and paper, 
is fourteen pounds a year, while he is in the 
ſchool; after he has gone through the ſchool, 
twenty, and he is then to find his own books. 


The following method is to be obſerved, by 
thoſe who deſign to go through a courſe of aca- 
demical learning. 


FIRST. YEAR. 


Grammar. tion on the Eccleſi- 
28 aſtical LOT: ; | 
Gree Puffendorf's Introduc- 
Hebrew Grammars, tion to the Hiſtory of 
French Europe, 

Corn. Nepos, 77 5 and ſacred Poems 
Salluſt, ebrew Pentateuch, 
Ceſar, , with the Notes, 
Tully's Offices, Greek Teſtament, 
Terence, Matt.— Acts, with the 
Phædrus, Notes, 

Aneid,— Xenophon's Cyrus, 


Dilworth, 
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Dilworth, Randal, Ben- 


gel. Voſſius, 

Aldrich and Wallis's 
Logic, 

Langbain's Ethics, 

Hutchinſon on the Paſ- 
ſions, 


Homer's Iliad, 

Biſhop Pearſon on the 
Creed, 

Ten Volumes of the 
Chriſtian Library, 

Telemaque. 


Look over the Gram- 
mars, 

Read Vell. Paterculus, 

Tuſculan Queſtions, 

Excerpta, 

Vidæ Opera, 

Luſus Weſtmonaſteri- 
enſis, | 

Chronological Tables, 

Euclid's Element, 

Well's Tracts, 

Newton's Principia, 

Moſhem's Introduction 
to Church Hiſtory, 


THIRD 


Look over the Gram- 
mars, 

Livy, 

Suetonius, 

Tully de Finibus, 

Muſz Anglicanæ, 

Dr. Burton's Poemata, 

Ld. Forbes' Tracts, 

Abridgment of Hut- 
chinſon's Works, 

Survey of the Wiſdomof 
God in the Creation, 

Rollin's Antient Hiſ- 
tory, 


| Spenſer's Fairy 


Uſher's Annals, 
Burnet's Hiſt. of the 
Reformation, 
Queen, 
Hiſtorical Books of the 
Hebrew Bible, 
Greek Teſt. ad finem 
Kurou Anabaſis, 
Homer's Odyſſey, 
Twelve Volumes of the 
Chriſtian Library, 
Ramſay's Cyrus, 
Racine. 


YEAR, 


Hume's Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, 

Neal's Hiſtory of the 
Puritans, 

Milton's Poetic Works 

Hebrew Bible, Job — 
Canticles, 

Greek Teſtament, 

Plato's Dialogues, 

Greek Epigrams, 


Twelve Volumes of the | 


Chriſtian Library, 
Paſcal, 


Corneille, 


FOUNIAG YEAR 


Look over the Gram- 
mars, 

Tacitus, 

Grotii Hiſtoria Belgica 

Tully de Natura 

Deorum, 

Prædium Ruſticum, 

Carmina Quadrageſi- 
mala, 

Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions abridged, 

Watts's Aſtronomy, 

Compendium Meta- 
phyſicæ, 

Watts's Ontology, 

Locke's Eſſay, 

Malebranche, 


Clarendon's Hiſtory, 


England, 

Antonio Solis“ Hiſtory 
of Mexico, 

Shakeſpear, 

Reſt of the Hebrew 
Bible, 

Greek Teſtament, 

Epictetus, | 

Marcus Antoninus, 

Poetz Minores, 

End the Chriſtian Li- 
brary, 

La Fauſſite de les Ver- 
tueſhumaines, Queſ- 
nel ſur les Evangiles. 


Whoever carefully goes through this courſe, 
will be a better ſcholar than nine in ten of the 
graduates at Oxford or Cambridge. 

The only remarks we would make on this 
plan of education is, that it is far from being 
a bad one ; but ſome of the books are not well 


choſen, becauſe they claſh with each other in 


ſentiment. It is true, that learning cannnot be 


' 
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acquired properly without hearing both ſides of 
the argument ; but this would be much better 
in riper years, than when people are unacquainted 
with knowledge. 

As for their Love-feaſts, we ſhall only obſerve 
that ſomething of a ſimilar nature was obſerved 
in the primitive times; but that aroſe from mo- 
tives of neceſſity, when the poor ſlaves who had 
been converted to the Chriſtian religion, were 
entertained at the public expence. At preſent 
there can be no neceſſity for any ſuch thing, be- 
cauſe thoſe who ſeek to relieve the poor, may 
do it at their own homes. They are very free 
in inviting ſtrangers to theſe Love-feaſts, where 
they eat a biſcuit or bun, drink a glaſs of water, 
and ſing about half a ſcore of hymns. The whole 
expence for buns, water, and hymns, is one ſhil- 
ling each perſon; and we are credibly in- 
formed, that five-hundred ſhillings are given in 
one night. 

What becomes of all this money, we ſhall not 
take upon us to ſay ; but certain it is, that it 1s 
not all given to the poor. And we have reaſon to 
believe, and really know it, that many aſſigna- 
tions are made at theſe meetings. 

They have another ceremony which has been 
much complained of, as coming too near the 
groſſeſt dregs of popery; and that is what they 
call their watch- nights; in which they ſit whole 
nights, ſinging hymns in their meetings; of 
which the following is a ſpecimen : 


1. Join all ye ranſom'd ſons of grace 
The holy joy prolong, 
And ſhout to the Redeemer's praiſe 
A ſolemn midnight ſong. 


2. Bleſſing, and thanks, and love, and might, 
Be to our Jeſus given, 
Who turns our darkneſs into light, 
Who turns our hell to heaven. 


3. Thither our faithful ſouls he leads, 
Thither he bids us riſe, 
With crowns of joy upon our heads 
To meet him in the ſkies. 


4. To ſeal the univerſal doom 
The ſkies he ſoon ſhall bow; 
But if thou muſt at midnight come, 
O let us meet thee Now. 


It is true, the primitive Chriſtians met in the 
night, as appears from the famous epiſtle written 
by Pliny, the conſul to the emperor Trajan, about 
the beginning of the ſecond century. But this 
was owing to perſecution, when they were pro- 
hibited from meeting in the day. The followers 
of Mr. Weſley are under no ſuch neceflity ; for 
they are not perſecuted, nor are they excluded 
from any of the benefits in the toleration act. It 
1s very certain, that their fitting up a whole night 
in their meetings, muſt render them incapable of 
labour next day; and this, inſtead of being con- 
ſiſtent with religion, 1s quite contrary to it. For 
God has ordered every thing ſo wiſely, that one 
ſhall not claſh with another, 

The laſt thing to be taken notice of concerning 
theſe people is, the manner in which they are, 
or at leaſt believe themſelves to be, converted. 
And yet they are very contradictory in theſe things. 

A 
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A perſon of high rank ſhewed the author the fol- 


lowing epitaph, which he copied from one of their. 
grave- ſtones at Margate. 


« Here lies A. B. who was ſanctified from the 
womb, and whoſe ſins were pardoned through 
the merits of Chriſt.” 


Where the epitaph-maker learned his divi- 
nity, we ſhall not ſay, but ſurely the abſurdity is 
unparalleled. A man was ſanctified from the 
the womb, which implies, that he had never been 
guilty of fin, and yet his fins were parconed 
through the merits of Chriſt ! 

We could give many inſtances of theſe real or 
imaginary converſions ; but ſome of them would 
rather offend a delicate ear, and others would af- 
ford matter of lamentation to thoſe who love 
Chrift in reality, and rejoice to do his will We 
ſhall, however, inſert the account of one written 
by a father relating to his ſon. It is an honour 
for a man to love his child, but it is a real hap- 
pineſs to ſee him going on in the fear of God 
through all the afflictions of this life. 


ä 
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Account of the Converfion and Death of 
Thomas Hitchens. 


My ſon, Thomas Hitchens, was born April 14, 
1723. He went to ſchool till he was about ten 
years old. From ſchool he went to work at the 
ſtamps, in dreſſing of tin ore, in which employ- 
ment he continued about ſix years. Afterwards he 
wrought 1n the tin-works under ground, till about 
a year before his death. Then he went to dreſs 
tin-leavings for me, having five or ſix boys under 
him. At the ſame time he plowed, ſowed, mowed, 
reaped, and managed my huſbandry ; underſtand- 
ing every thing both as to the tin and the land, 
ſo that we had ſcarce one in the neighbourhood 
like him. 

He was from a child of a very ſober and a very 
ſweet behaviour, and remarkably dutiful to his 
parents. But about nineteen he began to go to 
revellings and hurlings, and ſometimes to be merry 
with his companions. Of this I now and then 
told him, but not ſharply ; for I counted both him 
and his brother mighty good young men : And 
was not a little proud, when people told me, „1 
had two likely ſons, and as ſtout men as any in 
the pariſh.” I thought it beſt, therefore, to let 
him have his liberty ; eſpecially as I then ſaw no 
great harm in theſe things. 

But he had done with theſe, from the hour 
he firſt heard the Goſpel of the grace of God. 
He then choſe to ſuffer affliction with the people 
of God, rather than enjoy all the pleaſures of ſin. 
He had no fear, in the hotteſt of the perſecution. 
While the mob were pulling down the houſe in 
which we uſed to meet, he ſtood at a ſmall diſtance 
all the time, being nothing terrified ; and encou- 
raged his brother and ſaid, © God will deliver us: 
Only let us truſt in Him.” Nor was he at all 
moved, when the ſhowers of ſtones obliged us to 
ſtop up all our windows with whole deals. One 


night we heard a great tumult and noiſe, as of 


much people and many cries. And it was told us, 
they were at the houſe of one of our brethren, 


— 
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ACCOUNT of the CONVERSION and DEATH of THOMAS HITCHENS. 


who lived about a quarter of a mile off: Thomas 
did not take time to go the road way, though it 
was exceeding dark, but ran directly through the 
grounds and over the hedges, till he came to the 
houſe. 

The mob, hearing the ſound of feet, ran away, 
not one being left behind. So, ſaid Thomas, 
the ſcripture is fulfilled, One of you ſhall chaſe 
a thouſand.” As he came into the houſe, the 
family too, were preparing to run out of it. But 
he ſoon convinced them, they had no caule to fear, 
and they mightily rejoiced together, and praiſed 
God who had delivered them out of the hands of 
unreaſonable and -cruel men. All the windows 
and doors were daſhed in pieces; but none of the 
family hurt at all, notwithſtanding the vaſt quan- 
tities of ſtones which had fallen on all ſides of 
them. One very large ſtone they found in the 
cradle, cloſe by a little child. But the child was 
not hurt. So that in all things they ſaw the hand 
of God was over them for good. 

About eighteen months ago, while his brother 
William and he were working in the pit with 
another man, who cried for help, and Thomas 
ran toward the place where he was. In runnin 
his light went out; but he found the man hy his 
voice, though not till he was almoſt covered in. 
Before he had cleared him, the earth calved in 
again, and he was very near covered himſelf. 
And but that it ſtopt, they knew not but in one 
minute more they mult both have periſhed toge- 
ther. William hearing the noiſe, made up to the 
place, and in ſome time relieved them both. Of 
this Thomas often made mention, praiſing God 
for his wonderful deliverance. . 

Some account of the manner wherein he found 
peace with God, two or three months after his 
brother, I lately found in his pocket- bock. The 
ſubſtance of 1t was this : 

„In reading the three firſt chapters of St. 
John, while I was in much trouble and heavineſs 
of ſoul, the Lord gave me great comfort: eſpe- 
cially from theſe words, To as many as believe 
in his name, to them gave he power to become 
the ſons of God.” But ſoon after I was itript of 
all, and thought God had left me, a final caſt- 
away. Nevertheleſs I went into my cloſer, and 
with a heavy heart ſaid, Lord, I praiſe thee, that 
thou haſt not given me over unto death. But 
how ſhall I appear before thee ? While I ſpoke, 
the Lord anſwered, and applied theſe words, I 
am thy righteouſneſs; which burſt the cords that 
before kept my ſpirit down.” | 

He often complained, - that when he found 
great joy, he was in the greateſt danger, both of 
pride and lightneſs : And therefore ſaid, he had 
much rather, if it were the will of God, be al- 
ways in a mourning ſtate. He likewife found 
great temptation to pride when he was moſt bleſt 
in ſpeaking to the people. And this was the main 
reaſon of his not ſtirring up the gift of God 
which was in him. 

He frequently repeated thoſe words of St. Paul, 
&* It is good for a man not to touch a woman : 
And thoſe of Job, „I have made my covenant 
with my eyes; why then ſhould I think upon a 
maid? He was very jealous over himſelf when he 


was in company with thoſe of a different ſex. And 


if no man beſides himſelf was there, he generally 
quitted the company as ſoon as he could. 5 
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In the latter part of his life he was much grown 
in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt. He ſometimes ſaw, as he ſaid, anger or 

ride in himſelf; but they had no power: Nei- 
ther had they love or deſire of any creature; they 
were all in ſubjection under his feet: he was more 
and more dead to all earthly things, and filled 
with the fire of God's love. The work of God 
had a deeper root in his heart, and he was more 
ſettled and eſtabliſhed in the grace of God. 

After his brother's death, he declared he could 
not reſt through the earneſtneſs of his deſire to 
follow him. However, in the mean time, he put 
in practice what Samuel ſpoke of, namely, meeting 
all the family once a week. He reproved me and 
his mother in ſeveral things; but we could not 
reprove him in any. I could not convince him 
or Samuel of ſin, for two years or more. f 

On Wedneſday, September 10, in the evening 
he found himſelf out of order: He went to bed 
ſomething earlier than uſual, and ſoon appeared 
to be in a high fever. But his confidence in God 
was {till the ſame, and all his words, both that 
night and the next day, convinced all who came 
near him, that the peace of God continually ruled 
in his heart. 

On Thurſday evening, between nine and ten, 
his ſiſters ſitting by him, he ſaid, * Lord, ſhall I 
call, and wilt Thou not anſwer? No; It cannot 
be. Thou haſt promiſed, every one that aſks in 
faith ſhall receive.” Then he began praying for 
his father and mother; for his brothers and ſiſters, 
and in particular for her that fat by him. O 
my God, marry her to thyſelf. Make her all glo- 
rious within. Give her an undivided heart.” He 
then prayed for himſelf. Now come, O my 
God, and ſanctify me wholly. Preſs me cloſer to 
thyſelf. Thou knowelt, this is all my deſire. 
Give me power to declare thy wonderous works 
before I go hence. O Death, where is thy 
ſting? O grave, where is thy victory?“ 

As Mary Biſvine came to the bedſide, he looked 
on her and ſaid, ** Now I am free, Now my 
heart is at liberty. I will praiſe my God as long 
as I have breath.” After ſpeaking much to the 
ſame effect, he lay ſtill a ſmall time, and then 
broke out into exceeding loud, vehement prayer, 


his voice being quite altered and every ſentence | 


pronounced with uncommon emphaſis. He prayed 
firſt for all eſtates and conditions of men; that 
the church of Chriſt might ſpread over all nations; 
that ten thouſand times ten thouſand might be 
converted to God, and all the people of the 
earth praiſe him. Then he prayed for all the mi- 
niſters of the goſpel, from the greateſt even to the 
leaſt : eſpecially for thoſe whom God had lately 
employed to ſcek and ſave thoſe that were loſt in 
Cornwall. Afterwards he prayed for John Trem- 
bath that he might live to the glory of God, who 
had brought him back from the gates of death, 
and might be a means of ſaving many ſouls from 
the bitter pains of eternal death. He then prayed 
for the ſociety , O Lord, unite them as the heart 
of one man. O Lord give them eyes to ſee 
whereinſoever they have departed from Thee. O 
take from them the ſpirit of unthankfulneſs, and 
ſuffer them not to bite or devour one another. 
Heal thou their backſlidings and ſpread over them 
the banner of thy love!“ 


54 


— 


Adding, They ſhall run and not be weary. 
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With prayer there was continual praiſe inter- 
mixt. Sometimes he was bleſſing God for what 
he had done, then praying; „O my God, 
finiſh thy work and take me into thy kingdom, 
Is this the day, O my God, that I ſhall kiſs my 
brother in Paradiſe ? O Lord, the angels 
have already praiſed Thee at my converſion. Is 
this the day that I ſhall praiſe Thee with them ? 
Yes, O my God, I am now going to join them, 
to ſing praiſes to thee for ever. | 

Then he prayed with great earneſtneſs for Mary 
Biſvine and his own ſiſter, both whom he had in 
the beginning of the evening deſired to ſtay with 
him till he was in eternity, that they might never 
grow weary or faint in their minds, that God 
would ſend down the ſpirit of ſanctification into 
their hearts, and give them reſigned wills to bear 
whatever his providence ſhould lay upon them : 
I 
know we ſhall meet together, and ſing praiſes 
unto him that ſitteth on the throne, and to the 
Lamb for ever and ever.” 

He went on, O how good is God to me; that 
he hath given me a tongue to praiſe him! A 
little while, yet a little while, and I ſhall praiſe 
him in heaven! O the goodneſs of God, that I a 
worm of the earth, ſhall ſtand there, upon Mount 
Sion, with the three hundred forty and four thou- 
land, which have waſhed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb! Here is a 
privilege; here is a wonder; that I am made a 
lon of God! I am a ſon of God and a joint-heir 
with Chriſt, and I ſhall ſoon be where I ſhall be- 
hold him for ever; I, even I, who have been a 
backſlider from God ! But he has healed my back - 
ſlidings and loved me freely.” | 

Soon after he ſaid, © I love thee, O my God, 
thou knoweſt that I love thee, becauſe thou haſt 
firſt loved me. O what manner of love is this, 
that God ſhould ſtoop to love me! And he is 
coming to carry me home. O! I ſee, thou- 
ſands and ten thouſands of angels! Do you not 
lee them ? O brother Trembath, do you not ſee 
what 2 glorious place Iam going to? I am going 
to join with angels and arch-angels, and with all 
the company of heaven. I am going to reign 
with God, among ten thouſands of his ſaints, and 
to baſk in the beams of his love for ever.” 

Then looking on Mary Biſvine he ſaid, Can't 
you ſee Jeſus Chriſt coming, with an innumerable 
company of angels, and the golden banner diſ- 
played ! They are coming to carry me to the bo- 
ſom of my God. Open their eyes O God, that 
they may ſee them. O what a good God have I 
ſerved ! I am ſanctified, foul, body and ſpirit. I 
am whiter than ſnow. I am waſhed in the blood 
of my redeemer. Why, I am all God. My 
heart is full of God! O let them who hear me 
now, praiſe thee for ever and ever.” 

And yet I have been unfaithful to my God. 
For he gave me a gift, but I improved it not. I 
thought I was not worthy to ſtand in the highways 
and call ſinners to repentance. But, O God, thou 
haſt forgiven me this alſo, and I will preach thee 
now as long as I have breath.” 

He ceaſed not thus praying and praiſing for an 
hour. His parents then coming in, early on Fri- 


day morning, he ſaid, © O my mother, you will 
not weep to ſee me going to ſuch a loving God. 
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No; I know that God loves them, and that we 
ſhall all meet together in heaven, to praiſe him 
to all eternity.” Then looking on his brother, 
ahout twelve years old, he ſaid, „Stand off, for 
fear you catch the diſtemper : For I fear you are 
not prepared to die. You have played away the 
grace of God. The harveſt may come, before 
wr are renewed in the image of God, and then 
ow will you appear? Cry mightily to God. 
Strive with all your might. Call upon him, and 
God will hear.” 
„ He then ſaid, © Right my feet, that I may lie 
ſtraight, to reſign my breath. When I am dead, 
do you ling me all the way, ſing my body to the 
grave, lay me by my brother, and at the ſame 
time my ſpirit ſhall be joined to his, and to ten 
thouſand times ten thouſand of angels and ſpirits, 
ſinging praiſes to God and the Lamb for ever.” 
Having ſpoken till he had no breath left, he 
pauſed; and in a ſhort time began again, © Hear 
now the words of a dying man, a living wonder, 
a Chriſtian triumphing over death! O what a 
God do the Chriſtians ſerve ! What a God I have 


ACCOUNT of the ANT ENOMIANS. 
My father and mother will not be backſliders. | 


ſerved ! Praiſe him with me for ever, 


Behold 
the immenſe goodneſs of our God. O that all 


the world knew our God ! He has now made my 
heart free, that I may praiſe him, and I cannot 
ſtop while I have breath. Go, tell all the world 


of this. O bretheren | What a good God do 
we ſerve | Be not afraid to tell it abroad! G0 
ſhew it to all people, that they may come and 
ſerve him too.“ 

When he ſtopt ſpeaking, the oppreſſion on 
his breaſt returned. This he took notice of, and 
ſaid, © While I am praiſing God, my heart is 
free; but when I ceaſe, I feel this load again. 
But I may well bear this; for this is all the hell 


— 


I ſhall have.“ Then he broke out, 


| « See a ſoul eſcape to bliſs, 
Keep the Chriſtian Feſtival !” 


« He hath waſhed me, and I am whiter than 
ſnow. God is mine and I am God's. I ſhall 
ſoon be with him.” Thus he continued, till he 


| could ſpeak no more, 


ACCOUNT of the 
words, which mean contrary to the 


[| law; ſignifying a contradiction between 


_= laws, and between two articles of the fame 
aw. 

The firlt whom we read of was one John Agri- 
cola, who lived about the middle of the four- 
teenth century, and who taught that the law 1s 
no way neceſſary under the goſpel : that good 
works do not promote our ſalvation, nor ill ones 
hinder it. That repentance 1s not to be preached 
from the ten commandments, but only from the 
goſpel; or, in other words, he was for carrying 
goſpel liberty above all moral rectitude, and for 
{lighting the motives of virtue as inſufficient to 
further ſalvation. 

They were not, however, in England till af- 
ter the reformation, and there were few of them 
till the time of the civil wars in the laſt century. 
Some of the Scottiſh Preſbyterians wrote againſt 
them, and Rutherfoord in particular was for 
having them all hanged. Rutherfoord was 
learnedly anſwered by ſeveral clergymen, among 
whom were the following : 

Tobias Criſp, D. D. who died in the year 
1641. He was a good preacher, and a good 
man ; was firſt zealouſly attached to the princi- 
ples of Arminianiſm, but changing his opinions, 
ran into the contrary extreme of Antinomianiſm. 
The publiſher of his works fays, “ That his life 
was ſo innocent and free from all evil, ſo zealous 
and fervent in all good, that it ſeemed to be de- 
ſigned as a practical confutation of the ſlander 
of thoſe who would inſinuate, that his doctrine 
tended to licentiouſneſs,” He was poſſeſſed of 


HIS ſect is ſo named from two Greek | 


ANTINOMIANS. 


| a very large eſtate, with which he did a great 
deal of good. 


Mr. John Saltmarſh, of Magdalen College, 
a man of a fine active fancy, ſays Neale, no con- 


temptible poet, and a good preacher, and chap- 
lain in the parliament- army. The manner of 
his death, as related by Ruſhworth, was very 
extraordinary. December 4, 1637, being at his 
houſe at Ilford, in Eſſex, he told his wife that he 
had been in a trance, and reteived a meſſage from 
God, which he muſt immediately deliver to the 
army. He went that night to London, and next 
day to Windſor. Being come to the council of 
officers, he told them, that the Lord had left 
them; that he would not proſper their conſulta- 
tions, but deſtroy them by diviſions among them- 
ſelves, becauſe they had ſought to deltroy the 
people of God, thoſe who had ſtood by them in 
the greateſt difficulties. He then went to the 
general, and without moving his hat, told him, 
that God was highly diſpleaſed with him for 
committing of ſaints to priſon. The like meſ- 
ſage he delivered to Cromwell, and required 
him to take effectual meaſures for the enlarge- 
ment of the members of the army, that were 
committed for not complying with the general 
council. He then took his leave of the officers, 
telling them, that he had now done his errand, 
and mult leave them, never to ſee them any 
more. After which he went to London, and 
took leave of his friends there, telling rhem his 
work was done, and deſiring ſome of them to 
be careful of his wife. Thurſday, December 9, 
he returned to Ilford, in perfect health ; next 


day he told his wife, that he had now * | 
15 


eee 


work, and muſt go to his father. Saturday 
morning, December 11, he was taken ſpeechleſs, 
and about four in the afternoon he died. 

It is certain, that in the two volumes of ſer- 
mons publiſhed by Dr. Criſp's executors, and to 
which notes have been added by the late Dr. 
Gill, there are many things very exceptionable, 
It does not ſatisfy him to ſay, that Chriſt's ſuf- 
ferings were for the guilty, but he boldly aſſerts, 
that he was even fin itſelf; a ſentiment we know 
not what to make of. It is true, the Apoſtle 
ſays, He hath made him to be fin for us; but in 
another place the Apoſtle explains what he means 
by theſe words ; for he ſays, © He ſuffered, the 
Juſt for the unjuſt.” Thus had Chriſt been fin 
itſelf, how could he have made an attonement 
for it? The words mean no more than imputa- 
tion, or a vicarous ſacrifice, by which Chriſt 
was the ſubſtitute in the room of ſinners. 

With reſpect to the writings of Saltmarſh, they 
are very engaging at firſt ſight, but upon a ſober 
review, the force of the argument wears off. 
As the Antinomians were never very numerous, ſo 
there are but few particulars relating to them 
worthy of notice till the preſent age. In the 
time of the civil wars, the churches were filled 
with preachers of many different denominations ; 
ſome of whom were Antinomians ; but from 
that time till the riſe of Methodiſm, about forty 
years ago, they were not much heard of in Eng- 
land. Perhaps there were not two meetings ; but 


we ſhall now proceed to point out what they then | he is juſtified, he is wholly ſanctified, and he is 


believed; and, ſecondly, what they are at preſent. | neither more nor leſs holy from that hour to the 


They believed, that the whole work of man's 
ſalvation was accompliſhed by Jeſus Chriſt, on 


the croſs. That Chriſt's blood and our fins 
went away together. That then all our fins 
were taken away by Chriſt, and blotted out for 
ever. That nothing elſe beſide faith is required 
in order to Juſtification and ſalvation. That 
there is but one duty, which is that of believ- 
ing; one mult do nothing, but quietly attend 
the voice of the Lord. The gates of heaven are 
ſhut upon workers and open to believers. If we 
do nothing for heaven, we do as much as God 
requires. To believe certainly that Chriſt ſut- 
ſered death for us, is enough; we want no more. 
We are juſtified by our ſubmitting in our judge- 
ments to the truth of God's grace in Chriſt 
Jeſus. 
works that he may be juſtified and ſaved. God 
doth not require thee to do any thing that thou 


mayeſt be ſaved or juſtified, The law ſets thee ' 
to work; but the goſpel binds thee to do nothing 
Nay, the works are not only not re- | 


at all, 
quired, but forbidden. God forbids us to work 
for juſtification ; and when the apoſtle Paul 
preſſeth men to believe, it is as much as if he 
had bid them not to work. That the moral law 
is nothing to man. From any demand of the 
law, no man is obliged to go one ſtep, to give 
away one farthing, to eat, or omit one morſel. 
For what did our Lord do with the law ? He 
aboliſhed it. That a ſpiritual man behoideth 
juſtifying grace in believing, without his obedi- 
ence to commands for external worſhip and good 
works. Col. ii. 20. That outward things do 


nothing avail to ſalvation. If love to God, and 
love to our neighbour, and relieving the poor, 


of the ANTINOMIANS. 
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or decreale. 


are as pure in heart as ever we ſhall be. 


born babe 1s as pure in heart as a father in Chriſt; 
there 1s no difference. 


It is not neceſſary that a man do any 
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be altogether unprofitable and unavoidable, ei- 
ther to juſtification or ſalvation ; then theſe out- 
ward works, in ſubmitting to outward ordi- 
nances, viz. the ordinances of Chriſt, are much 


leſs available. Thoſe perſons bring in the moſt 
dangerous kind of popery, and pervert the goſ- 


pel of Chriſt, who perſuade men, that if they 


do not ſubmit to the ordinances of the Lord 
Jeſus, he will not confeſs them before his father. 
It is better not to practiſe them on theſe goſpel 
deſtroying principles, to the ruining of our ſouls, 
A believer has no inherent righteouſneſs : God 
will ſave us to the utmoſt without any righteouſ- 
neſs or holineſs of our own. To look for inhe- 
rent righteouſneſs is to deny the ſpirit, and tram- 
ple under foot the blood of the covenant. But 
believers have not any inherent righteouſneſs in 
them. Our righteouſneſs 1s nothing but the im- 
putation of the righteouſneſs of Chriſt. A be- 


liever has no holineſs in himſelf, but in Chriſt 


only. The trials of the ſpirit, commonly called 
ſanctification, ſuch as love, gentleneſs, long 
ſuffering, goodneſs, meekneſs, temperance, nei- 
ther make us holy before God, nor in our own 
conſciences, that is, we are not made good or 


holy by any inward qualities or diſpoſitions ; but 


being made pure and holy in our conſciences, 
by believing in Chriſt, we bear forth inwardly 
and outwardly the fruits of holineſs. A believer 


does not increaſe in holineſs as he increaſes in 


the love of God and man. The very moment 


day of his death. Entire juſtification, and en- 
tire ſanctification, are in the ſame inſtant, and 
neither of them is, therefore, capable of increaſe 
We are to grow in grace, but not 
in holineſs. The moment we are juſtified, we 


A new 


In addition to this collective detail of the 


principles of the Antinomians, we ſhall give 
our readers the ſubſtance of a letter received from 
one of them, which, perhaps, is a more perfect 
view of the principles of the ſect, and of many 
popular preachers, who yet do not ſeparate from 
the church, or the ſects with which they are 
united, on that account. 


« This I have had occaſion to obſerve, that 


no ſooner does a perſon believe and profeſs ſal- 
vation alone by Chriſt, without works of righ- 
teouſneſs, as done by him, but immediatel 

upon his embracing ſuch a profeſſion, he ſhall be 
branded with the name of an Antinomian, tho” 
he ſhould be at the ſame time, notwithſtanding 
his change of profeſſion, as to his behaviour and 
deportment in life, as unblameable as the ſtrict- 
eſt legaliſt whatever; from whence it is pretty 
evident, that the name of an Antinomian 18 
given to many by way of reproach or ridicule, 
and that there are many ſo accounted, to whom 


the charge does not juſtly belong; becauſe they 
diſown all their own works in point of merit or 
acceptance with God; yet that is no proof, but 
what they may be found in the practice of all ſuch 
good works as are neceſſary for good govern- 
ment and ceconomy in ſociety. They own the 
reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of theſe, bur that 


they 
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they do not make up or conſtitute any part of 
that kingdom which is ſpiritual, and is not of 
this world. As I am far from thinking that the 


ANTINOMIANS. 


voice of the true ſhepherd, I know that never 
varies. I lee no danger of running into error, 


| while J have recourſe to, and gather all my ſup- 


religion of Jeſus conſiſts merely in externals, nei- | 


ther do I think that an intricate ſyſtem of doc- 
trines, ſuch as are ſuperior to a common under- 
ſtanding, is in the leaſt neceſſary, but rather pre- 
judicial to thoſe who would be edified by what 
they profeſs. There ſeems to me to be two very 
eſſential points abſolutely neceſſary, namely, the 
knowledge of ourſelves, of the true ſtate of hu- 
man nature, and the knowledge of ſalvation, in 
and through the promiſed Meſſiah or Redeemer ; 
or, in other words, that Jeſus is the ſon of God, 
that he died for our ſins and roſe again for our 
juſtification, agreeable to the ſcripture teſtimony ; 
that man is a linner, reaſon and revelation afford 
us the moſt ample proof: from whence it 1s 


likewiſe evident, that he ſtands convicted in his | 


beſt doings and performances by the law of his 
maker, which ſpiritual and divine command- 


| 


| 


ment entails condemnation on all who hope for | 
mercy and acceptance by a partial and imperfect | 


obedience. As oppoſites tend to illuſtrate, fo 
does an acquaintance with ourſelves, with the 
frailty and infirmity of our nature, ſerve to il- 
luſtrate the beauty and extent of divine 
2 as manifeſt in the perſon of Chriſt our 

aviour. To ſpeak with candour and impartia- 
lity for myſelf, without reference to any perſon 
or party whatever. As a Chriſtian, I acknow- 
ledge Chriſt as the only foundation of my hope 
towards God, my acceptance with him, and re- 
Joicing in him: I reſt all my concerns for time 
and eternity with him, as my wiſdom to guide 
me through all the mazes of life: I ſee mercy 
conſiſtent with juſtice, and a plenitude of grace 
extending to the guilty, and all in harmony with 


every attribute of deity, in and through the one 


mediator between God and man, the man Chriſt 
Jeſus: the harmony and conſiſtency of the ſacred 
pages I likewiſe ſee in him, of whom Moſes and 
the prophets ſpake, every precept fulfilled by 
him, every threatening endured by him, and 
every promiſed bleſſing I lay claim unto, as my 
lawful inheritance, in and through him, my 
glorious and exalted head. In conſequence of 
this relation between Chriſt, as the head, and the 
church, his members, unſpeakably great and 
extenſive are the privileges which they have a 


claim unto, and yet with reverence they acknow- 


ledge the pre-eminence of their head in all 
things. The name of Jeſus, a Saviour, 1s to 
me a {ound more ſtriking, more excellent, more 
harmonious, than the moſt melodious notes from 
the beſt tuned inſtruments. The whole creation, 
in its vaſt extent and variety, is to me as ſo many 
ſtriking figures of that conſummate beauty and 
perfection, which dwells in his adorable perſon ; 
every amiable character by which he ſtands diſ- 
tinguiſhed, is to me full fraught with inſtruction, 
admiration, and conſolation : he is precious and 
honourable in my eſteem, and the language of 
the Apoſtle is with me very familiar; that is, 
« I count all things but loſs for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Chriſt Jeſus my Lord, &c.“ 
While I hear of various ſounds from the various 


plies from him, as the fountain of truth itſelf. 
Thus I go on in dependence upon and intercourſe 
with my Lord and Saviour, as, having a glimpſe 
of his glory, I ſometimes contemplate the plea- 
ſures that mult neceſſarily reſult from a happy 
and immortal exiſtence. Till that period ſhall] 
commence, my prevailing prayer and fupplica- 
tion is, that he would teach me in all things by 
his influence and ſpirit, that, under a ſenſe of 


| my own inſufficiency, I may rely upon his ful- 


neſs; that, with a becoming gratitude of ſoul, 
I may acknowledge every inſtance of his good- 
neſs 1n all the diſpenſations of his providence and 
grace; that I may have a continued ſenſe of his 


| preſence, which contains the fulneſs of joy; the 


views of his reconciled countenance, which makes 
life pleaſant, and gives a true reliſh for every 
rational enjoyment, in forming a juſt eſtimation 
of perſons and things ; imploring in all ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the divine will, ſo as to be able to juſtify 
him in the whole of his dealings towards the 
children of men. But perhaps you may ſay, 
what is all this, without the external or practi- 
cal part? I anſwer, as the leſſer muſt of conſe- 
quence be ſubſervient to the greater; ſo, where 
the religion of Jeſus has its proper influence on 
the mind, every thing that is commendable and 
praiſe-worthy, every thing becoming a reaſonable 
man, becoming a Chriſtian, will be the natural 
product, as much as good fruit is the natural 
product from a good tree.” 

Perhaps perſons acquainted with the princi- 
ples of the modern Antinomians will be ſurpriſed 
at ſome things in this letter, and the vein of 
Chriſtian charity that is viſible in it. In ſhort, 
the writer ſeems not to be willing to be called 
by that name. 

With reſpect to the preſent ſtate of the Anti- 
nomians, they are much on the decline, God 
has implanted ſomething in human nature that 
teaches even the Heathens to ſhudder at the 
thoughts of a religion, which does not inculcate 
morality. Why did Chriſt do good here below, 
unleſs it was to ſhew us an example, as well as 


| to make an attonement for our ſins? Why did 


ſectaries, as having learned to diſtinguiſh the 


Chriſt teach his followers to do good, and at the 
ſame time point out to them the nature aud 
neceſlity of holineſs, if it was not to make a part 
of his religion. All the apoſtolical epiſtles are 
full of injunctions of that nature. 

Religion has been defined by that great divine 
Mr. Clement Ellias, in his Scripture Catechiſt, to 
be a dedication of the whole man to the will of 
God. Now, ſurely Chriſt never came into this 
world to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of licentiouſneſs, and 
licentiouſneſs it muſt be, unleſs the ſubject mat- 
ter is bordered by ſanctions. The ſanctions of all 
religions are obligations to duty ; and the word 
duty implies three things, namely, our duty to 
God, to our neighbour, and to ourſelves. Our 
duty to God, implies our attendance upon all 
ſuch divine ordinances as are preſcribed in his 
word. To be ſincere and keep ourſolves pure from 
all manner of pollution, and to wean ourſelves 
as much as poſſible from the world. Our duty 

to 
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to our neighbour conſiſts in doing them all the 
good offices we can, conſiſtent with the nature 
of our conſciences; and, laſtly, our duty to our- 
ſelves conſiſts in attending to thoſe two above- 
mentioned, becauſe the more we do ſo, the more 
we promote our own temporal and eternal in- 
tereſts. 

All theſe things are, however, deſpiſed by the 
Antinomians, and they teach, that men may ſin 
as much as they pleaſe ; becauſe however God 
may hate fin, yet he takes pleaſure in forgiving 
it. This ſentiment will, perhaps, appear dread- 
ful to thoſe who have any idea of the Divine per- 
fections, of the ſtate of human nature, and the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation. Thoſe who name the 
name of Chriſt, ſhould depart from iniquity ; 
but what encouragement can there be for virtue, 
or moral duties, while people are taught to be- 
lieve, that they are altogether unneceſſary. 

So far as we know, theſe people have not above 
two or three meetings in England, but conſiſtent 
with the nature of their practices, and indeed 
the practices of all thoſe who believe in ſuch ſen- 
timents, they diſcuſs their religion in public 
houſes. 

As morality is an unneceſſary thing, and as ho- 
lineſs, ſay they, can be no evidence of faith, fo 
ſome of them meet in a room ina public houſe every 
Sunday evening, having before them that much 
deſpiſed book the Bible. Each member pays 
for a pot of beer, which is drank by the com- 
pany in a ſocial manner. Then a text of the 
tacred ſcripture is read, and every one in his turn 
is called to deliver his opinion concerning it. A 
great deal of jargon with no meaning enſues, 


and every thing is ſaid that can poſſibly be 
thought of againſt holineſs or good works. The 
ſacred ſcriptures are debaſed to the worſt of 
purpoſes, namely, to ſet open the flood-gates of 
profaneneſs; and youth are corrupted under the 
proſtituted name of religion. 

A few fooliſh, weak and inſignificant perſons 
attend theſe meetings; and we may venture to 
affirm, that it is the worſt thing they can do. 
They do all they can to pervert the ſcriptures, 
and to trample under foot every Divine inſtitu- 
tion, Self-intereſt may teach or induce them to 
mind their duty in this world, but as for eter- 
nity, they are ſo unconcerned about it, that thoſe 
aweful thoughts which generally affect the minds 
of Chriſtians, make no impreſſion on them. 

We are ſorry to conclude this article with de- 
claring, from the beſt information, that all the 
Antinomians in England, were originally what 
we commonly call Irregular Methodiſts. The 
warmth of the imagination often miſleads the 
judgement, and induces men to take that to be 
true, which afterwards they find to be falſe. The 
knaviſh tricks practiſed by men who pretend to 
a ſuperior rank in piety, prejudice weak minds 
againſt religion, and lead them into all ſorts of 
ablurdities. Conſtantine the Great uſed to ſay, 
that if he ſaw a biſhop guilty of an irregularity, 
he would conceal it, leſt it ſhould give offence 
to thoſe who were weak. Happy, if thoſe who 
pretend to ſuperior knowledge 1n religion, would 
attend to this maxim ; but this naturally leads ug 
to take notice of another ſect not yet fully 
deſcribed. 4 
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HERE was nothing more neceſſary 
than that theſe people ſhould follow after 
the Antinomians, for the two following 

reaſons. 

The Arminian Methodiſts have acted upon a 
plan which we ſhall not call conſiſtent, though 
it is plauſible. On the other hand, the Antino- 
mians have ran into a wide extreme, and ſet up 
a ſyſtem of licentiouſneſs. 

We have already ſeen that the Arminian Me- 
thodiſts make faith the condition of ſalvation ; 
that is, that every perſon who believes the goſ- 
pel as revealed in the New Teſtament, and prac- 
tiſes the duties enjoined, will be ſaved. On the 
other hand, we have conſidered the Antinomi- 
ans as overthrowing all the ſanctions by which 
religion. is bounded, and trampling upon the 
rights of human ſociety. Between theſe two ex- 
tremes, we have ſeen the Calviniſtical Diſſenters, 
ſcrewing things up to an ungovernable height, 
trampling on the right of private judgement, 
and eſtabliſhing ſentiments of a- very diſputed 
nature, with a dogmatical certainty. 


57 


Whether the Arminians, the Calviniſts, and the 
Antinomians, are in ſome things miſtaken, is not 
a matter of proper enquiry in this work; but 
certain it is, the Methodiſtical Calviniſts have 
interwoven with their ſyſtem ſomething from 
Arminius, and ſomething from Calvin. They 
were to abide by all the high points in diſputed 
theology, but they were to draw from them what 
concluſions they pleaſed, and they thought pro- 
per to ſteer ſuch a courſe as ſhould take in thoſe 
of different ſentiments. 

At the head of theſe Methodiſtical Calviniſts 
was the late celebrated and reverend Mr, George 
Whitefield. He was, in all reſpects, an original. 
He had, perhaps, never his fellow in England, 
or indeed in the world. From what motives he 
acted we ſhall not ſay, for to his own maſter 
he ſtandeth or falleth. We have read thoſe let- 

ters which give an account of his converſion, 
but whatever may be contained in them, we ſhall 
draw no harſh concluſions. To preach, to write, 
and to live, are all different things. Preaching 
may nouriſh our pride, in conſequence of public 


7 £ popularity; 
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popularity; writing accounts of God's deal- 
ing with us, may cauſe us to be eſteemed as 
ſaints of God, while we have no intereſt in his 
favour, and conſequently do not live'a life cor- 
reſponding with the holy goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, 
who requires ſincerity in all our actions. But all 
theſe things we have nothing todo with, on the pre- 
ſent occaſion, nor do we think them at all ap- 
plicable to Mr. Whitefield, whom we believe to 
have been an eminent ſervant of God, and a 
happy inſtrument in his hand of turning many 
from the evil of their ways. 

Mr. White feld had been early connected with 
Mr. Weſley, but they ſeparated their, intereſts, 
on account of a difference in ſentiments; Mr. 
Whitefield holding faſt the Calviniſtical doc- 
rines, while Mr. Weſley embraced the Arminian 
ſyſtem, and propagated his notions with the 
greateſt aſſiduity, 

Notwithſtanding, at the deceaſe of Mr. White- 
field, in conſequence of an agreement made be- 
tween themſelves, that the ſurvivor ſhould preach 
the other's funeral ſermon, Mr. Weſley delivered 
a diſcourſe to his memory, at Tottenham-court 
chapel, before a very crowded auditory. Ad- 
joining to this chapel they have a burying 
ground, which has been properly conſecrated, and 
where every office is obſerved in the moſt regu- 
lar manner. 

Conſiderable collections are made at this part 
of the town, and at the Tabernacle near Moor- 
fields; the expences of carrying them on being 
very great, but the ſurplus is always employed 
in ſending out miniſters to various parts of the 
kingdom, and the reſidue divided amongſt the 

or and neceſſitous. 

The followers of Mr. Whitefield are, in ſome 
of their practices, much the ſame as the adhe- 
rents of Mr. Weſley. They have alſo their 
love feaſts, and preaching thrice on ſabbath- day, 
beſides ſervice at two or three times in the 
week. 

The executors of Mr. Whitefield have the di- 
rection of thoſe two very large places of wor- 
ſhip in the neighbourhood of London, which we 
have already mentioned, and where vaſt num- 
bers of people attend the miniſtrations of thoſe 
who occaſionally officiate. 

Theſe people have alſo a great number of 
other meetings, but ſo far as we know, they 
have no ſtated preachers, but admit all thoſe 
who offer their ſervices. N 

As they have been always partronized by the 
Counteſs of Huntingdon, ſo that lady has 
cauſed ſeveral chapels to be erected for them in 
the moſt populous towns in England. Here 
however it is neceſſary to obſerve, that in thoſe 
chapels of Lady Huntingdon, the ſervice of 
the church of England is uſed; ſo that none are 
admitted, but ſuch as have received canonical 
ordination. In ſome of thoſe chapels, clergymen 
preach who have been brought up in the uni- 
verſity ; but in general, they are ſuch as have 
received a private education. To make up 
ſome of the deficiencies in the want of preachers, 
Lady Huntingdon has eſtabliſhed an academy in 
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1] motives ; but then we ſhould attend to what 


+ 


South Wales, where young men are brought up, 


and when they have acquired the rudiments of 
learning, theſe young gentlemen get into orders . 
we are not certain how much this practice is 
approved of by many learned men in the 
church, who are of the ſame ſentiments with 
her ladyſhip. 

A little learning with much reading, a good 
memory, and a Bund judgment, might caſil 
qualify a man to be a good preacher, and a ve 
uſcfu] paſtor. If theſe young men really ſerve 
God; if they are what they call themſelves, re- 
generated perſons, then they will, by all means 
teach their people equally by their examples as 
by their preaching ; if it makes an impreſſion on 
their hearts, they will be afraid to give any 
offence, ſo as to have the goſpel blamed. 

It is certain that the rules laid down by Mr 
Weſley, for the regulation of his ſocieties, have 
more the appearance of primitive Chriſtianity, than 
thoſe of Mr. Whitefield, Why the latter did nor 
ſtrike into the ſame line, we know not, but not- 
withſtanding, the Whitefield, or rather the Cal- 
viniſtical Methodiſt preachers are more popular 
than Mr. Weiley's Arminian ones. 

Their public ſervice in their meetings has 
little difference, and indeed the chief diſtinction 
conſiſts in their hymns. The Calviniſts uſe a 
ſet of hymns for themſelves, calculated accor- 
ding to the doctrines they maintain; but Mr. 
Welley has hymns for all occaſions whatſoever. 
There 1s generally much heat among new con- 
verts ; and thus it happened, that ſome years 
ago perſons, were employed to fing hymns in ſup- 
port of each other's doctrines. 

We have an inſtance of a ſimilar nature in 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory : 

When Chryſoſtom was biſhop of Conſtanti- 
nople, he wrote hymns in defence of the trinity 
in unity, and employed ſeveral to ſing them 
about the ſtreets. The Arians did the ſame in 
favour of their opinions; and it frequently hap- 
pened that when two of theſe hymn-ſingers met, 
a battle enſued, a circumſtance that might have 
been reaſonably expected. | 

In their private families, the Methodiſts 
are all, more or leſs, very fond of ſinging of 
hymns. It was firſt propoſed by their leaders 
as uſeful, to take place of the common ſongs 
which are profanely ſung, many of which contain 
much obſcenity. In this reſpect the deſign of 
the Methodiſts ſeems to have ariſen from pious 


our Saviour ſays, „never to caſt our pearls be- 
fore ſwine.” 

Thus it too frequently happens, that as ob- 
ſcene ballads inflame the paſſions of youth, ſo 
the frequently ſinging of hymns, eſpecially in 
the preſence of a promiſcuous company, takes 
off the force of religion, defeats its own inten- 
tion, and without deſign opens the mouths of 
blaſphemers. 

We know but little of any public charities 
eſtabliſhed by theſe people, except a few 
alms-houſes in Tottenham-Court-Road, As for 
ſentiments concerning church government, they 
are profeſſed Latitudinarians. They look upon 
all forms of church government in the fame point 

c10n, 
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of view, which is as much as to ſay, that they 
look upon them 'as not of Divine inſtitution. In 
this they are not ſingular; for Mr. Hooker, 
biſhop Stillingfleet, and archbiſhop Leighton, 
were all of the ſame opinion. 

It is certain, that we ought not to contend 
much about the externals of religion, ſo as we 


can only attend to the internals ; but notwith- 
ſtanding, there ought to be a form of church go- 
vernment, according to the original plan. But 
we ſhall conclude this article with one obſerva- 
tion, namely, “ That looſe notions concerning 


the externals of religion, lead to looſe practices 
in the internals,” 


An ACCOUNT of thoſe PROTESTANTS 
who are called MORAVIANS. 


Chriſtians in the world pretend, that their 

doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline and govern- 
ment, comes neareſt to the primitive plan. And 
here it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the few lights 
we have to direct us for upwards of one hundred 
years after the death of the Apoſtles, have ren- 
dered things very confuſed ; for we may be al- 
moſt certain, that the rites and ceremonies uſed 
in the third century, were, for the moſt part, 
human inventions. 

That the Moravians ſhould pretend to the 
ſame high original, is not to be doubted ; and 
we find them doing fo, and they call themſelves 
by the name of United Brethren. 

Count Nicholas Lewis Zinzendorf, prince of 
the German empire, gave riſe to this ſect. He 
was born 1700, and in 1721, when he came of age, 
he began to put in practice a ſcheme he had for- 
med ſome years before when he was very young. 
He was joined by ſeveral perſons, who were of 
his own way of thinking, and ſettled at Ber- 
tholſdorf in Upper Luſatia, an eſtate which he 
had purchaſed, giving the curacy to a ſtudent 
of the ſame ſentiments with himſelf. 

Bertholſdorf ſoon came to be known for this 
ſort of piety. News thereof were brought to 
Moravia, by a carpenter named Chriſtian David, 
who had been before in that country. He em- 
braced every opportunity of inſtilling his ſenti- 
ments into the minds of the people, with a diſ- 
taſte for the ſuperſtitions of the church of Rome, 
and an inclination to the Proteſtant religion. 

Having engaged two or three of theſe proſe- 
lytes to leave their native country, with their fa- 
milies, count Zinzendorf received them kindly 
at Beltholſdorf. They were directed to build an 
houſe in a wood, about half a league from that 
village, ſo that on St. Martin's Day 1722, theſe 
people held their firſt meeting there. It is ſaid, 
that they foreſaw that God would kindle a light 
in this place that ſhould enlighten all the coun- 
try. Chriſtian David was ſo ſure of the future 
growth of this ſettlement, that he divided the 
{pot of ground round it into quarters, and marked 
out in what directions the ſtreets were to run. 


1 T is well known that every denomination of 


The event has not contradicted his prognoſti- 
cation. A good many people from Moravia and 
elſewhere, to ſhelter themſelves under the pro- 
tection of count Zinzendorf, flocked to this new 
ſettlement, and built houſes, and the count him- 
ſelf fixed his reſidence there. In a few years it 
became a conſiderable village, having an orphan- 
houſe, and other public buildings. Thirty-four 
houſes were built there in the year 1728, and in 
1730 the number of its inhabitants amounted to 
ſix hundred. An adjacent hill, called The Huth- 
Berg, gave occaſion to theſe coloniſts to call 
their place Huth-dez-Heman, and afterwards 
Hern-Huth, which may be interpreted the guard 
or protection of the Lord, and from this the 
whole ſect has taken its name. 

The Hernhuters ſoon eſtabliſhed among them- 
ſelves a ſort of diſcipline, which cloſely unites 
them to each other, divides them into different 
claſſes, puts them under an entire dependence 
on their ſuperiors, and confines them to cuſtoms, 
exerciſes of devotions, and to the obſerving of 
different ſorts of little rules which, in ſome 
reſpects, may be called a proper bond of 
union. 

The difference of age and ſex, and the ſitua- 
tion their members are in with reſpect to matri- 
mony, conſtitute theſe different claſſes. There 
are claſſes of married men, married women, wi- 
dowers, widows, maids, batchelors, and children. 
Each has its director choſen by its members, 
The ſame employments the men have among 
themſelves, are alſo among the women, which 
are exerciſed by perſons of their own ſex. 

Every member is daily viſited by one of his 
claſs, who gives him exhortation, and takes care 
of the actual ſtate of his ſoul, whereof he makes 
a report to the elders. Frequently particular aſ- 
ſemblies are held in each claſs, and general ones 
by the whole ſociety. The overſeers, or leaders, 
have alſo their private meetings, to inſtruct one 
another concerning the guidance of ſouls. The 


members of each claſs are ſub- divided into peo- 
ple that are unconverted, or, as they call it, 
dead, the awakened, the ignorant, willing diſ- 
ciples, and diſciples that have made a progreſs. 
Proper 
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Proper progreſs in ſpiritual things is given to ||. 


each of theſe ſub-diviſions ; but above all, great 
care is taken of thoſe that are ſpiritually dead. 
They pay great attention to the inſtruction of 
youth. Beſides thoſe that have the care of or- 
phans, there are others intruſted with the edu- 
cation of other children. Count Zinzendorf's 
zeal ſometimes carried him ſo far, as to take 
children to his own houſe to inſtruct them, and 
thee amounted in number to twenty; whereof 
nine or ten ſlept in his bed- chamber. There are 
aſſemblies held of little children, who are not 
in a condition to walk, and theſe are carried thi- 
ther. Hymns are ſung in theſe meetings, and 
prayers made, ſuitable to the capacity of theſe 


infant hearers. 


intend all the claſſes. There are likewiſe in- 


The elder, co-elder, and vice-elder, ſuper- 


formers by office, ſome of them known, ſome 

of them kept ſecret, beſides a great many other 

employments and tities, the detail of which 
would be too long and too tedious here. 

A great part of their worſhip conſiſts in ſing- 

ing. *They pretend that children in particular 

are inſtructed in their religion by hymns. Count 
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Zinzendorf relates a very extraordinary thing in 
his Natural Reflections, viz. “ that the chanters 
of the ſociety muſt have received a particular and 
almoſt inimitable gift of God: for when they 
are obliged to ling at the head of the congrega- 
tion, their ſongs are always a connected repetition 
2 thoſe matters that had been preached juſt be- 
ore.“ 

At all hours, whether day or night, {ome per- 
ſons, of both ſexes, are appointed by rotation to 
pray for the ſociety. And what is moſt remark- 


able, theſe people, without call, clock or watch, 
are acquainted, by an inward feeling, when their 
your comes in which they are to perform their 
uty. 
When the brethren perceive that the zeal .of 
the ſociety is declining, their devotion is revived, 
by celebrating Agapes or love-feaſts. 


The caſting of lots is much practiſed among 
them. They make uſe of it to learn the will of 
the Lord. 

The elders have the ſole right of making 
matches. No promiſe of marriage 1s of any va- 
lidity without their conſent. The maids devote 
themſelves to the Saviour, not that their intent 
is never to marry, but to marry only ſuch a per- 
ſon, with reſpe& to whom God ſhall have made 
known to them with certainty, that he is rege- 
nerated, inſtructed in the importance of the con- 
Jugal ſtate, and appointed by the divine director 
to enter into that ſtate. . f 

All is extraordinary at Herrnhut. The moſt 
ſtubborn diſeaſes vaniſh there without help: very 
rarely one dies there of a fever. But it is com- 
mon to die there of a cold, defluxion, or ſuch 
like other ſlight indiſpolition. Theſe are at leaſt 
things count Zinzerdorf affirms in a writing, 
dated January 24, 1732, and preſented to the 
miniſtry of the court of Dreſden. 

We do not find that the Herrnhuters to the 
year 1729, pretended to be any thing more than 
members . Lutheran church at Bertholſdorf. 
Indeed, they were all of them either born among 
Lutherans, or converted from popery to the faith | 


of the Augſburg confeſſion; and if ſome amongſt 
them entertained ideas of Calviniſm, count Zin- 
zendorf took care to cure them of it. But from 
this time the Herrnhuters, undoubtedly with a 
view to ſet their ſociety off to better advantage, 
would paſs for a ſprig of thoſe Bohemian and 
Moravian brethren, who, a long time before 
Luther, lived ſeparated from the Romiſh church, 
and who in the time of the reformation entered 
into brotherly correſpondence with the two great 
Proteſtant ſocieties, but without uniting with 
either of them. And count Zinzendorf has ſince 


that time ever talked in this ſtrain. He pretends, 


that theſe brethren originally were of the Greek 
church, and in proceſs of time had united with 
the Waldenſes, who derived their original from 
the Latin church. 

He beſtows the greateſt encomiums on this 
Moravian church, ſo much renowned in former 
times, eclipſed and forgot afterwards, and at 
length, if credit may be given him, revived un- 
der his auſpices at Herrnhut. He gives her the 
moſt pompous titles; as, The Church of the 
Croſs, The Church of the Lamb, The Church 
of the Blood and Wounds, The Theocracy, A 
People whereunto never was ſeen the like, They 
are the hundred forty-four thouſand ſervants of 
God marked on their forcheads, whereof St. 
John makes mention 1n his Revelation. 

This deſcent would, without doubt, do do- 
nour to Herrnhutiſm, but there is a neceſſity of 
proving it firſt. Let us examine whether it ever 
has yet been proved? So far from it, that even 
ſetting aſide, the doctrine of the Herrnhuters, 
which openly contradicts this vain-glorious pre- 
tenſion, it has been acknowledged and proved 
by one of their own biſhops, that the ancient 
Moravian brethren mixed with the refoimed in 
Poland, and that not one of thoſe that profeſſed 
their doctrine remained in Bohemia anc Moras 
via, where it has been entirely extirpated ever 
ſince the year 1620. The Moravians, who re- 
tired to Herrnhut, and who are the moſt incon- 
ſiderable part of the inhabitants of that village, 
have nothing common with the antient Buhe- 
mian and Moravian brethren. They are Roman 
Catholics converted to the Proteſtant religion, 
as the Herrnhuters themſelves acknowledge. 

As the Herrnhut ſociety was begun upon the 
eſtate of count Zinzendorf, under his protec- 
tion, by his care and benefactions, and accord- 
ing to his ideas and views, it was but natural he 
ſhould have a very great authority over it. And 
ſo it happens ; he has always been the ſoul, the 
oracle, and the primum mobile of it. He tells 
us himſelf that he has always been at the head of 
his ſect, both in temporals and ſpirituals, and 
his diſciples ſay the ſame. Though titles could 
add nothing to his authority, yet he has not dil- 
dained them. He has even made alterations in 
them at different times. From the year 1726, 
he was called the Truſtee or Guardian of the 
Brethren, which happened in a ſingular manner, 
as he tells us himſelf. 

Chriſtian David, the carpenter, of whom 
mention has been made, being once in the count's 
apartment to talk with him, all on a ſudden gave 
him this title ; which afterwards was confirmed 


by the unanimous conſent of the ſociety. 1 
the 
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the month of March 17 30, he reſigned this dig- 
nity. In September 1732, the ſociety preſſed 
him to take it upon him, delivering to him an 
appointment or call for that purpoſe, in form of 
an act, ſigned by the brethren and ſiſters that 
were of the privy council of the ſociety. At 
that time he refuſed to comply, but granted 
their requeſt ſome months p44 upon a new 
appointment, dated January 26, 1733. 

In 1737, count Zinzendorf, who, from the 
age of ſeventeen, had believed he had a call 
from providence to an eccleſiaſtical ſtate or con- 
dition in life, and. who had already publickly 
preached in ſome of the Lutheran churches, got 
himſelf conſecrated biſhop of his ſect. From 
that time, according to the cuſtom of biſhops, 
he made uſe of his Chriſtian name, and that of 
his ſee, viz. Ludovicus Moravienſis. The pre- 
late of this new-faſhioned creation, nevertheleſs 
did not ſuffer himſelf to be dazzled by the luſtre 
of his mitre. He tells us himſelf, that he had 
very little forwardneſs to make a figure as a 
biſhop ; and in the third general ſynod of Herrn- 
hutiſm, held in Gotha in 1740, he laid down 
his epiſcopal dignity ; which however had made 
no change with reſpect to his office of truſtee or 
guardian of the brethren. It appears at leaſt, 
that he was ſtill veſted with it in 1742, becaule 
at that time the brethren diſcharged him from 
it. But this was only done with a view to give 
him a much more honourable title, viz. that of 
miniſter plenipotentiary and ceconomiſt, with 
a power to nominate a ſucceſſor, and an expreſs 
clauſe, that nothing ſhould be done or concluded 
without his conſent. He did not accept this 
new promotion till towards the cloſe of the fol- 
lowing year. Lately we ſee him ſtile himſelf 
Lord Advocate of the Unitas Fratrum. 

Count Zinzendorf has very early been about 
extending his ſet. He has ſent his fellow-la- 
bourers throughout the world. He himſelf has 
been over all Europe, and at leaſt twice in Ame 
rica. From the year 1733, a new ſociety has 
been ſet up in Greenland; and before the end of 
the preceding year the miſſionaries of Herrnhut- 
iſm had already paſſed the line. The ſociety 
poſſeſſes Bethlehem in Pennſylvania: and has a 
ſettlement amongſt the Hottentots. China is 
entered into its plan. But it has no where made 
better conqueſts than in the Britiſh European 
dominions, in the United Provinces, and in 
Wetteravia ; in the laſt province, however, where 
their views were diſcovered, they have again loſt 
ground. They have alſo been turned out of the 
Daniſh dominions, where they had made a ſet- 
tlement. 

A diſcipline ſo much overburdened as that of 
Herrnhutiſm, could not very well take place but 
in a ſmall ſociety ; and we find, that in propor- 
tion as this ſet came to ſpread abroad, it was 
thought neceſſary to forego, in ſome meaſure, 
the rigour of its rule, in order to accommodate 
the inſtitution to the taſte, humour, and ideas of 
the new proſelytes. This gave riſe to the modi- 
fications, forms, and different uſages now in 
being among theſe ſectaries. Count Zinzen- 
dorf calls them tropes, types, and at this very 
time there are three of them, viz. the Moravian 
trope or type, which is the moſt ancient; the 
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Lutheran, which appears to him the moſt ſalu- 
tary to the children of God ; and the reformed 
or Calviniſt trope, for which he alſo has a great 
regard, and whereof Mr. de Watteville, his ſon- 
in law, was elected biſhop in 1743. We cannot 
exactly ſay wherein the above three modifications 
differ from each other: theſe are ſecrets probably 
known by the adepts alone. 

Thus much they have thought fit to acquaint 
the public with, that the Bohemian confeſſion is 
received by the firſt trope, the confeſſion of Augſ- 
burg by the ſecond, and that of the reformed 
churches in the United Provinces by the third. 
Indeed, from the year 1748, count Zinzendorf 
has made all the tropes receive the Augſburg 
confeſſion ; however, it is pretended, that this 
has made no confuſion among theſe ſeveral mo- 
difications. 

Condeſcenſion being what has given riſe tb 
theſe tropes, Count Zinzendorf, from the ſame 
motive, ſhews a general inclination to all Chriſ- 
tian communions. He would have wrote to the 
pope, had he known what title to give him. He 
has even been perſecuted for having maintained, 
that the pope was not the Antichriſt, He has 
ſent a deputation to the patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople, which has been very well received. He 
ſhews a great attachment to Lutheraniſm, wherof 
he conſtantly pretends himſelf to be a member. 
He boaſts of being a miniſter of that church, 
and affirms, in ſpite of all that can be ſaid to 
the contrary, that he and his brethren believe no 
other doctrine than what is taught by that com- 
munion. He is of late become more favourable 
to Calviniſm, than he was in the beginning. It 
was in his power, ſays he, to have rooted it out 
from among the brethren; he however declined 
it. Although, according to him, the taking of 
oaths is not prohibited; yet the ſociety, where- 
ever it ſettles, is known to be averſe to them, 
and that probably out of complaiſance to the 
Mennoniſts or Anabaptiſts. He declares in ge- 
neral, that whoever embraces Herrnhutiſm need 
not change his religion. Such advances as theſe 
cannot but infinitely facilitate the propagation 
of the ſect, Which already boaſts of decimating 
all nations, and pretends it has a right to all the 
children of God, of whatever perſuaſion they 
be. | 

Though count Zinzendorf. tells us, that he. 
has ſometimes met with reſiſtance from the bre- 
thren, and that they have contradicted him; yet 
it appears in general, that they have ſhewed great 
docility both for him and thoſe he has been 
pleaſed to make partakers of his authority. Sub- 
miſſion to the will of the ſuperiors of the ſociety 
is a very eſſential article of his ſyſtem. 

He teaches, in his ſermons to the ſynod of 
Zeiſt, that God obeys the voice of his ſervants, 
that is to ſay, of the brethren ; but that it is re- 

uired, that firſt of all they agree with their 
e that they act in concert with their chief. 
The tractableneſs which he preſcribes them muſt 
go ſo far as to ſuffer themſelves to be led ſtep by 
ſtep, like little children, by men whom he calls 
miniſters of the Holy Ghoſt, and of the church, 
repreſenting them as being ſo many living images 
of our bleſſed Saviour. The irkſomeneſs of 


thus obeying without reſerve is great it muſt be 
8 A owned ; 
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owned ; but then it is much alleviated by the 
notion that is inſtilled into them, that their ſu- 
periors receive from Chriſt himſelf the orders 
that are given. This the count inculcates 
among his flock with equal care and aſſiduity. 
Every thing is done by the Saviour's injunction ; 
c Jeſus will have it ſo, the Lamb commands 
it:“ this is the ſtile of the miniſters of the ſo- 
ciety. According to them, the Saviour gives 
his orders on the very moment they are to be 
executed. He will not ſuffer that thoſe who are 
to obey them have time to conſider. © Thus 
buſineſs is done quickly, all at once; and, as it 
were, in poſt haſte.” Theſe are the count's 
own expreſſions, who looks upon this method of 


the Saviour, as a condeſcenſion he has for his | 


children, with whoſe weakneſs he is not unac- 
quainted. He knows, adds he, for inſtance, 
how 1t is with a maid, when ſhe is appriſed ſhe 
is to marry : therefore he doth not willingly let 


| 


| 


perſons know their deſtination much before-hand. | 


The ſending of miſſionaries, according to this 
ſe, is a buſineſs in which the Saviour is parti- 
cularly concerned. Count Zinzendorf informs 
us minutely what the Saviour 1 in this 
matter. For inſtance, ſome of the ſociety ear- 
neſtly deſiring that thoſe of their brethren, who 
had been pitched upon to be ſent away, ſhould 
be diſpatched a day ſooner than the Saviour had 
appointed : the count oppoſed this motion with 
lo much ſteadineſs, that it was dropped, It was 
to no purpoſe they objected, that the captains, 
who were to take them on board at Rotterdam, 
would pay no regard to the day appointed by 
the Saviour: he reſolutely anſwered, They 
will do it ; or if not, our miſſionaries will come, 
in another manner, to the place for which they 
are deſtined.” This example of the count's 
boldneſs will appear leſs aſtoniſhing, when we at- 
tend to what he tells us further, viz. that he has 
found by experience, that the brethren, when the 
Saviour directed them in their travels, have per- 
formed amazing things, things which no art, no 
human precaution ever could attain to. He him- 
ſelf has once, without human aſſiſtance, made a 
voyage in eleven weeks, which another Herrn- 
huter could not compaſs in leſs than ſixty-ſix, 
becauſe he was in the hands of men. © The 
Saviour, continues this great apoſtle, in a pro- 
phetical ſtrain, in his 33d ſermon, preached at 
Zeiſt, protects his people in a quite wonderful 
manner. My wiſhes and deſires are, that I could 
bring it to paſs, that we could have a couple of 
ſhips, no matter of what bulk, that belonged 
ſolely to the ſociety, and which the maritime 

ers might not ſuſpect of carrying on a trade, 
or being employed in ſmuggling : which may be 
poſſible to obtain, and depends only on a fa- 
vourable moment : then we ſhould fee wonders. 
For, at preſent, our affairs are too much blended 
with the buſineſs of men, with their intereſt and 
views; this makes a great alteration, and cannot 
but have, ſome way or other, an influence over 
the brethren. But were it once to become the 
Saviour's buſineſs alone, then he would let us 
lee wonders on the ſea. He would not only 
cauſe us to make voyages with great ſwiftneſs, 
but to land where never any body landed. A 
tempeſt would be ſufficient to bring us to the 


| 
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intended place. In caſe leave was denied us to 
enter a port, we ſhould be conveyed into ſome 
inacceſſible bay, at ſome miles diſtance from the 
port, where we might land, and no body could 
find fault with it, becauſe it would appear, that 
we were arrived there by ſtreſs of weather. This 
would colt nothing to the Saviour, it would be 
a play to his angels.” 

Count Zinzendorf tells us himſelf, that the 
commiſſion of the ſociety was never calculated 
for a general converſion of the Heathen ; that 
the time of this great event is not as yet come; 
but that the ſociety being an election, a choſen 
people, it muſt have the firſtlings or firſt-ſruits 
here aud there among the Heathen. f 

The little number the brethren have hitherto 
converted to the Chriſtian faith, is but a com- 
fort, which the Saviour has granted them to 
make them amends for their labours, and they 
believe themſelves well rewarded for their toil 
if in two hundred voyages they make but one 
hundred converts. He alſo tells us, that the 
Herrnhuters, in order to acquire the firſtlings of 
Paganiſm, chuſe to look out for them amongſt 
thoſe Heathens, that have had the leaſt or no 
communication at all with the pretenders to 
Chriſtianity, rather than among the laſt. 

As the brethren have always a great number 
of labourers on the roads, oftentimes among 
theſe their chief himſelf with his family and re- 
tinue ; and as, beſides, their undertakings, and 
the acquiſitions they make, require conſiderable 
expence, it is neceſſary they ſhould have what is 
called the ſinew of all great ſchemes, money. 
Thus we find they have betimes eſtabliſhed a 
fund called by them the Lamb's or the Saviour's 
cheſt, which is become very conſiderable by the 
contributions and donations of the proſelytes of 
Herrnhutiſm, and its favourers. From the be- 
ginning, two brethren were truſted with it ; of 
whom, one kept the cheſt, and the other the 
key ; but count Zinzendorf has always had the 
principal direction over it. This addition of 
temporal concerns muſt infallibly have cruſhed 
him under its weight, he being already ſo much 
taken up with the ſpiritual ones of the ſociety, 
had he not found in the counteſs, his ſpouſe, a 
proper aſſiſtant to ſhare his fatigues with him. 
In a manuſcript hiſtory of the ſociety, whereof 
the count gives us ſome abſtracts in the appendix 
of his Natural Reflexions, it is ſaid, that his 
lady, during a time of twenty-ſix years, has fo 
well huſbanded the ſcanty funds of the ſociety, 
that nothing was ever wanting, either in his fa- 
mily, or amongſt the brotherhood, though there 
had been a neceſſity of furniſhing from thence 
above one million of crowns for ſundry under- 
takings. Upon the whole, it is well known, 
that whoever deſires to be received as a brother, 
is not welcome among them, unleſs he contri- 
butes to the cheſt. The count ſays himſelf, 
ce That the ceconomiſts of the ſociety may ſay to 
a young rich man, Either give us all thou haſt, 
or get thee gone; give us all thou haſt, or thou 
canſt not be with us.” 

We have already hinted at the rapid progreſs 
made by Herrnhutiſm. Here follows another 
curious detail, which count Zinzendorf himſelf 
gives us in his Natural Reflexions, &c. wrote » 

| the 
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years 1748 and 1749. This will ſhew, if credit 
may be given to what he ſays, what ſituation the 
ſect was in at that time. The ſociety, ſays he, 
had almoſt a thouſand Jabourers diſperſed all 
over the world. This number, however, was 
not yet ſufficient; for, in proportion as they 
worked, the harveſt increaſed. Twenty-four 
nations had been awakened from their ſpiritual 
drowſineſs, by the care of theſe apoſtles. © We 
preach, ſays he, to an innumerable number of 
ſouls in fourteen languages, amongſt whom, with- 
out reckoning thoſe that do not belong to the 
Proteſtant religion, nor the Jews and Heathens, 
there are at leaſt twenty thouſand people that 
were not born Lutherans, whom we nevertheleſs 
convert tothe Augſburg confeſſion, and indeed we 
cannot recommend to them a better conſtitution, 
than the church of the brethren. We have, adds 
he, ninety-eight eſtabliſhments. amongſt which 
are caſtles that have 20, 50, or 90 apartments.“ 
The miſſionaries of the Herrnhuters do not go 
and preach in every place, where their miniſtry is 
required. On the twenty- eighth of February, 
1748, they had received above one hundred and 
ſeventy invitations, only from Eaſter of the fore- 
going year, with regard to which they had not 
as yet taken any reſolution. In the mean while 
they are not idle; in the year 1740, they had 
already made two hundred voyages by ſea. As 
to the progreſs the ſect has made abroad for theſe 
three years paſt, I ſhall not venture to ſpeak of, 
as we have not ſufficient materials for the pur- 
poſe ; but as for the ſucceſs they have met with 
in theſe kingdoms, and are daily making, every 
body is an eye witneſs of. It is to be ſuppoſed, 
that their ſucceſs from the year 1749, muſt ſur- 
paſs that of the two years above-mentioned.” 

Since the publication of the above account, 
the Moravians have not, perhaps, increaſed, as 
the writings of Mr. Rimius, and the narrative of 
Andrew Frey, have done them great diſſervice 
with the ſober part of mankind. They were 
eſtabliſhed here, in England, by an act paſſed 
in June 1749, and are in conſiderable numbers 
in this kingdom and its plantations, as well as in 
Ireland and Scotland. The public have yet felt 
no inconveniency from their admiſſion and tole- 
ration, nor are likely to feel any, as they are, in 
general, an induſtrious ſer of people. 

We come now to the tenets of Herrnhutiſm. As 
long as Herrnhut belonged to the church at 
Bertholſdorf, the ſociety was held in great eſteem, 
and not at all ſuſpected to differ from the con- 
feſſion of Augſburg. This was the reaſon, for 
which the theological faculty at Tubingen, did 
not ſcruple to grant them thoſe teſtimonials, to 
which count Zinzendorf has fince that time al- 


ways referred himſelf, to prove the ſoundneſs of | 


his doctrine. We do not know, nor is it material 
to enquire, whether count Zinzendorf began to 
broach his new doctrine, immediately upon the 
beginning of the firſt eſtabliſhment of the ſociety 
at Herrnhut ; it ſeems more likely, that as he 
enlarged his plan, he enlarged his notions alſo. 
Thus much is certain, that it is no eaſy matter 
to come at the tenets of this ſect, on account of 
the great obſcurity affected by their teachers. 
They ſeem tomake it their ſtudy, to ſpeak and 
write that they may not be underſtood. It is a rule 
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among them, to ſpeak to thoſe, that are not 
initiated into the myſteries of the theology 
of blood and wounds, that is to ſay, their own 
theology, in a manner, that they may not be 
able to tell again any thing of what they have 
heard. They act, ſays count Zinzendorf him- 
ſelf, in the ſame manner as one would do, who, 
to catch people that are too curious, writes in a 
character they are not able to decypher. They 
ſucceed wonderfully in this kind of ſtile. Some- 
times they are quite unintelligible. At other 
times they begin to expreſs themſelves clearly, 
but on a ſudden become too obſcure to be under- 
ſtood. They are ſeldom entirely clear, and ne- 
vertheleſs ſhew often too great a clearneſs. For, 
indeed, thoſe things that eſcape them, and are 
eaſy to be underſtood, do no honour either to 
their judgement or underſtanding. The reader 
will be convinced of it by the ſpecimens we are 
going to lay before him. We ſhall take a great 
number of them from count Zinzendorf's theo- 
logical opinions, and his ſermons preached in 
America, and at Zeiſt in the province of Utrecht. 
Theſe laſt, to the number of fifty-ſix, were de- 


livered to the ſynod of the brethren, held at the 


laſt mentioned place in 1746, and are printed 
and publiſhed by the ſociety in one volume. 


The count has not put his name to it; for, ac- 


| 
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cording to a letter, inſerted in Siegfried's beſchei- 
dene Beleuchtung, directed by him to all kings, 
electors, princes, &c. he has left off long ago, 
to put his name to his writings. But it is im- 
poſſible to read theſe ſermons, without perceiv- 
ing him to be the author; beſides this, he de- 
clares himſelf very clearly in the preface, where 
he ſays, that the buſineſs of the author of theſe 
ſermons, is to exerciſe the office of ſyndic of the 
ſynods, to ſuperintend the records, to adminiſ- 
ter the liturgy, to prepare matters and propoſe 
them. We the more willingly make uſe of theſe 
ſermons, as they have been preached for the in- 
ſtruction of ſeveral fellow-labourers, Engliſh and 
Dutch, lately received among the ſect, and ſince 
the preacher propoſes there to himſelf, to put 
into a better light certain central ideas, by which 
one ought to regulate one's actions, words and 
thoughts. If it be poſſible, to meet any where 
with the tenets of Herrnhutiſm, it muſt be in 


| them. 
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We begin with the idea this ſect has of the 
ſcripture. Though count Zinzendorf doth nor, 
as yet, think proper to diſown the ſcripture ; 
yet the indifferent manner, in which he gives his 
opinion of it, ſhews what he aims at. He ſays 
in a ſermon preached at Philadelphia, that the 
{tile of the 8 is ſometimes like that of a 
carpenter, ſometimes like that of a fiſnerman, 
or of a toll-gatherer. Chriſt himſelf had ſpoke 
very meanly, and uſed many a phraſe becoming 
a peaſant, which is now looked upon to imply 
ſomething of quite a different nature, ſince we 
are unacquainted with the manner of ſpeaking 
uſed by the journeymen at Nazareth. He pre- 


| ſcribes a method to his miſſionaries, how to deal 


with the comptrollers of the ſcripture, by whom 
he means thoſe that deſire proofs of every doc- 
trine out of the ſcripture, viz. that they ought. 


to prove all ſuch things by the defects or imper- 


4 


fections of theſe writings, which thoſe comp- 
trollers 
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trollers pretend to make good by the perfection 


and infallibility of the ſcripture. The reading 
of the ſcripture appears to him to be more dan- 
gerous than uſeful to the ſociety, | 
According to count Zinzendorf, the doctrine 
that God the Father is our Creator, the Son our 
Redeemer, and the Holy Ghoſt our Sanctifier, 
is a falſe doctrine, and one of the capital errors 
that reign in Chriſtendom. Creation and ſanc- 
tification ought not to be aſcribed to the Father 
and Holy Ghoſt. To avoid idolatry, people 
ought to be taken from the Father and Holy 
Ghoſt, and conducted to Chriſt, with whom 
alone we have to do. The ancients never dreamt 
of a Trinity ; whoever adores the Father and the 
Holy Ghoſt, differs not from a ſervant of Jupiter, 
Mercury, Apollo, or of any great hero to whom 


the ancients gave the title of God. Our great | 


doctor appears ſo poſitive of the orthodoxy of 
his new opinion, that he calls the theology re- 
ceived among Chriſtians, a dry one, and good 
for nothing elſe than to amuſe dogs and ſwine, 
unbelievers and atheiſts, invented by the devil, 


and that ſuch as teach it are Satan's profeſſors. | 


Satan has thought within himſelf, ſays he, © Men 
ſhall not come to ſee the Father,” that is the 
true Father, who is the Saviour, according to 
Count Zinzendorf: © I'll conduct them round 


about the Saviour, I'll repreſent to them a phan- 


tom of a Father, and they ſhall think, as the 
Jews formerly did, that this is their God ; thus 
the Saviour ſhall not get them. By this means, 
I'll keep them in my power, whilſt they think 
within themſelves they are very wiſe. The miſ- 
take among Chriſtians, adds he, ariſes from their 
not comprehending, that it is honour enough for 
the Father, to be the Father of God the Creator 
of all things, and to be his own and only 
Father.” 

The Holy Ghoſt is called by the Herrnhuters, 
the eternal wife of God, the mother of Chriſt, 
the mother of the faithful, the mother of the 
church. Count Zinzendorf, in the ſixth part of 
his Natural Reflexions, gives a long detail to 
juſtify this change he makes in the common 
theology. He looks upon it as important and 
neceſſary ; complaining much, that, ſince the 
reformation, people are in groſs ignorance con- 
cerning the perſon of the Holy Ghoſt, and that 
the divines in this article commit a very palpable 
omiſſion. He adds, that ſuch as cannot com- 
prehend the myſtery of the Trinity in the man- 
ner he explains it, want undoubtedly uprightneſs 
of heart more than underſtanding. 

Thus it appears, that the ſon is chiefly the 
object of the Herrnhuters worſhip. Though 
count Zinzendorf in plain words calls him the 
carpenter Jeſus, having taken along with him, 
into his glory, the poor figure he made in this 
world, yet the moſt tender names are given him. 
He is called their Lamb, their little Lamb, their 
little Jeſus: They make his name of the femi- 
nine gender, calling him their mother, their 
mamma Jeſus. ; The creation, redemption, and 
ſanctification is the work of Chriſt, but the Fa- 
ther and Holy Ghoſt miniſter to him in all of 
them, which is the identical word they uſe in 
ex N themſelves on this head. Whoever 


be 


— 


ieves in Chriſt, though he knows nothing 
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more of the Godhead, will be ſaved. The 
apoſtles, to avoid idolatry, had not baptiſed in 
the name of the Father, the Son and Holy 
Ghoſt, but in Chriſt's name only. God had 
darted his Son as a flaſh of lightning, and the 
Son by his incarnation had made a parentheſis in 
the Godhead. What in common life is called à 
grandfather, a father-in-law, ſuch was the Fa- 
ther of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. The Son had 
taken it as a favour, that he was allowed to be- 
come man and go out of the Godhead. Chriſt 
had not conquered as God, but as a man, with 
the ſame ſtrength we conquer. God had aſſiſted 
him, and he aſſiſts us alſo. Chriſt had not had 
the leaſt power more than we have. He had laid 
alide his Godhead, and wrought miracles as 


men are able to do.” 


They have a great devotion for the five red 
wounds of the crucifixion, but that which Chriſt 
received in his ſide is extolled above all the reſt 
This is © their favourite wound, the very dear 
lit tle holy opening, the precious and thouſand 
times pretty little ſide.” They kiſs this wound 
they kiſs the ſpear that made it, and would kiſs the 
ſoldier whoſe hand had conducted theſpear; they 
thank himfor it. It is in this opening that the faith- 
ful repoſes himſelf; there he breathes, there he 
ſports, there helaysdown, ſometimes length-wiſe 
ſometimes croſswiſe: there ishis country, his houſe, 
his hall, his little bed, his little table: thercheeats, 
there he drinks, there he lives, there he praiſes 
the dear little Lamb. 

The Herrnhuters have this diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racter of fanaticiſm, that they reject reaſon, rea- 
ſoning and philoſophy. The children of God 
do not inſtruct themſelves out of books. To 
demonſtrate religion, to make it as evident as 
four times four are ſixteen, is an uſeleſs and ſu- 
perfluous labour. Faith does not require the 
leaſt demonſtration. It is brought forth in the 
heart by the Holy Ghoſt. The children of God 
believe, becauſe they find pleaſure in believing. 
Nevertheleſs this faith produced without reaſon- 
ing, ſerves them inſtead of all other things. 
No other commandment ſhould be preached to 
men, than that of believing. This is count 
Zinzendorf 's doctrine, 

Regeneration comes of itſelf, without our be- 
ing required to do any thing towards it. It is a 
capital truth, ſays our Moravian biſhop, that 
ſuch as have not received grace, that are not yet 
children of God, that have not yet a feeling of 
their reconciliation, that do not know yet upon 
what terms they are with their Creator and 3a- - 
viour, ought not to be engaged to preparethem- 
ſelves for it by any action, good works, good reſo- 
lutions. They muſt be told, that all that has been 
believed hitherto to. be a preparation for coming 
to God, 1s rather an hindrance to their ſalvation. 
Regeneration is brought about ſuddenly, all at 
once. One moment 1s ſufficient to make us free 
to receive grace, to be transformed to the image 
of the little Lamb. 

A perſon regenerated enjoys great liberty. 
He doth what the Saviour gives him an inclina- 
to do, and what he has no inclination for, he is 
not obliged to do, He doth what the Saviour 
makes him do, for he is the maſter, in whoſe 
power it is to make laws and to repeal mn ö 

no 


who at all times can change the ceconomy ot ſal- 
vation; make criminal what was virtuous, and 
virtuous what was criminal. 

It is wrong to ſay that a regenerated perſon 
doth any thing: properly ſpeaking they do no- 
thing. It is the Saviour that acts for them. He 
is with reſpect to the Saviour as a child, whoſe 


hand one guides, yet who believes it is himſelf 


that works, and rejoices at it. 


On the great day of judgment, the Herrnhuters 
will not be placed on the Saviour's left-hand 
among thoſe that are goats; this is to be underſtood 
of courſe. Nor will they be amongſt thoſe called 
the ſheep on the right-hand of the judgment-leat, 
a place of honour they look upon too mean to be 
aſſigned them. Count Zinzendorf tells us, that 
the words, „Holy angels, coming with the Sa- 
viour in his glory,” denote the ſaints coming along 
with him, and that the Herrnhuters will be thoſe 
ſaints that accompany him. He adds, that ſuch 
as do not die Herrnhuters, will have mercy on 
that day, provided they think favourably upon 
their dying bed of thoſe belonging to that 
ſect. 

The circumciſion of the Saviour has, according 
to them, ſerved to ſhew of what ſex he was. It 
has likewiſe reſtored to honour that part of the 
human body, which as a conſequence of Adam's 
fall, was become a diſgrace to it; inſomuch, that 
jt is at preſent the moſt noble, and the moſt re- 
ſpectable part of a man's body. The ſiſters are 
exhorted never to think of it, but with ſentiments 
of the moſt profound veneration. They are even 
thought to make a ſcruple of reſpecting men for 
any other reaſon. The organ of generation of 
the other ſex is no leſs honourable, It has been 
ſanctiſied by the birth of the Saviour. We abate of 
the ſtrength of our author's expreſſions whilſt we 
abridge him, for fear of offending the modeſty of 
our readers. | 

All the ſouls are of the feminine ſex, There 
are only anime, and no animi, ſays the Moravian 
biſhop with great elegance. To think that there 
are male ſouls, would be, according to this pro- 
found divine, the greateſt folly, a chimera, which 
ought not to enter the thoughts of a Chriſtian, 
were he even in the midſt of an high fever. All 
that is of the male quality, and was adapted to 
our body, is detached from it as ſoon as it is in- 
terred. It belongs not to its natural and primitive 
ſtate: it is an addition made to it afterwards: it 
is the ſeal of the office, which the male ſex is in- 
truſted with. For, our ſex is an employment, 
an office. Jeſus is the ſpouſe of all the ſiſters, 
and the huſbands, in the moſt proper ſenſe, are 
his procurators, his agents, in every reſpect like 
thoſe ambaſſadors in antient times, who, on mar- 
rying a princeſs in the name of their maſter, put 
a booted leg in the wedding- bed. A huſband is 
alſo properly no more than a chamberlain of his 
wife; his office is but for a time, and ad interim. 
However, the titles which the count gives him 
are not leſs glorious: he is Vice-Chriſt, Vice- 
God. The ſiſters are conducted to Jeſus by the 
miniſtry of their huſbands, who thus are their 
ſaviours in this world. When therefore a mar- 
riage is made, what is the reaſon of it? Becauſe 
there was a ſiſter, who ſhould be brought to the 
true ſpouſe by the mediation of ſuch a procurator. 
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Count Zinzendorf, in a conference on this ſub- 
ject, held at Oſy with the Seventh-day men, made 
uſe of the following expreſſions, which, to avoid 
ſcandal as much as poſſible, we ſhall ſoften a 
little: 4+ Chriſt, in his perſon, is not only eſpouſed, 
but even wedded to every believer.” 

From what has been ſaid, two conſequences 
naturally reſult, which have not eſcaped the count. 
The one is, that whoever knows himſelf to be a 
man, ought to acknowledge the dignity that is in 
him, and honour the choice that has been made of 
his perſon. The other, that marriage is the moſt 
precious depoſitum the Saviour has intruſted with 
his church ; that is to ſay, without doubt, to the 
ſociety of Herrnhuters, and the moſt important 
myſtery to which he has given them the key. 
Conſidering this, we cannot at all be ſurpriſed at 
being told, that they look upon all that are mar- 
ried out of their ſociety to live in fornication and 
adultery. 

The male ſex conſiſts of married men, unmar- 
ried men, and widowers. According to their ori- 
ginal plan, all that had paſſed the twenty-firſt year, 
ſhould be married. After theie years, ſay they, 
the ſtate of marriage is a brutiſh ſtate, a ſtate of 
madneſs, where no one knoweth himſelf, 

Beſides this diviſion of men into theſe claſſes, 
there is another more general one, by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed into two choirs ; one inſtructs the 
married people of both ſexes, and the other the 
unmarried ones. Zinzendorf was very ſtrict in 
his diſcipline; and indeed he ſeems to have had 
all that auſterity which conſtitutes the founder of 
a ſet. In this he differed much from Chriſt; for 
our Saviour not only went about, doing good, 
but he never refuſed to eat or drink with men, 
although of moſt profane characters. 

Such are the outlines of the hiſtory of theſe 
people ; but we ſhall conſider them in a more 
extenſive point of view, after briefly ſtating ſume 
of their opinions, as drawn up by Mr. Weſley; 
and then, from their own writings, we ſhall fee 
whether his aſſertions are true or falſe. 

„They believe and teach, ſays Mr. Weſley, 
that Chriſt has done all that was neceſſary for the 
ſalvation of mankind ; that conſequently we are 
to do nothing, as neceſſary to ſalvation, but ſin- 
cerely to believe in him; that there is but one 
command and one duty now, namely, to believe 
in Chriſt ; that Chriſt has taken away all other 
commands and duties, having wholly aboliſhed 


| the law ; that the believer is therefore free from 


the law, and is not obliged thereby to do or omit 
any thing, it being inconſiſtent with his liberty, 
to do any thing as commanded. That there is no 
ſuch things as degrees in faith or weak faith, ſince 
he has no faith who has any doubt or fear. That 
we are ſanctified wholly the moment we are juſti- 
fied, and neither more nor leſs holy to the day of 
our death; entire ſanctification and entire juſtifica- 
tion being in one and the ſame intereſt, That a 
believer is never ſanctified or holy in himſelf, but 
in Chriſt only. He has no holineſs in himſelf at 


all, all his holineſs being imputed, not inherent. 
That a man may feel peace which paſſeth all un- 
derſtanding, may rejoice with joy unſpeakable and 
full of glory, and have the love of God and of 
all mankind, with dominion over all fin; and 
yet all this may be only nature, animal ſpirits, or 
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prayer, or teaching the ſcriptures, is commonly 
as matters of duty; if he judges himſelf obliged 
to do theſe things, or is troubled when he does 
them not, he is in bondage, he has no faith at 
all, but is ſeeking ſalvation by the works of the 
law. That, therefore, till we believe, we ought 
not to pray, ſearch the ſcriptures, or communi- 
Cate. 

We leave the reader to form what notion he 
pleaſes of theſe ſentiments, which border near 
upon the Antinomian ſcheme ; but then he muſt 
hear what they have to ſay for themſelves, which 
we ſhall relate with the ſtricteſt impartiality, 
after we have given the hiſtory of their miſſions. 


— 


Hiſtory of the Miſſions of the United Brethren, 
as given by themſelves. 


The firſt miſſion ſent out by the United Bre- 
thren was to the Ifland of St. Thomas, the oc- 
caſion of which was as follows. A negro hav- 
ing come to viſit Herrnhut in Germany, where 
theſe people were ſettled, he told the brethren 
that his mother, a negro woman, who lived in 
that iſland, would be glad to hear of the Savi- 
our. 

This ſtirred up a deſire in ſome to go thither, 
and Leonard Dobee, afterwards a Moravian bi- 
ſhop, reſolved for the ſake of theſe poor Hea- 
thens, even to become a ſlave himſelf, if he could 
find no other means of preaching the goſpel to 
the Negroes. He went to St. Thomas's in the 
year 1732, and began to declare to them the 
word of revelation. 

He was followed by others, and the teſtimony 
of the death of the Lord of life and glory, for 
the ſins of the world, began to operate upon the 
hearts of the poor negroes. In 1736, the firſt 
of three negroes who had embraced the goſpel, 
was baptized, and then a ſort of > "ape n aroſe. 

The white people, from ſome falſe principles, 
hindered the converſion of the negroes to Chril- 
tianity. The miſſionaries, and thoſe negroes 
who came to them to hearthe goſpel, wereobliged 
to endure and ſuffer much. The late count Zin- 
zendorf, whoſe zeal for the happineſs of his fel- 
low creatures, and particularly of the Heathens, 
could not be reſtrained by any difficulties, ar- 
rived in the iſland of St. Thomas in the year 
1739. He found ſome of the miſſionaries in 
priſon; but, upon his requeſt, the governor let 
them at liberty. From that time the goſpel has 
been preached there uninterruptedly, although 
the negroes have, ever ſince then, undergone 
many hardſhips, and borne many afflictions for 
the ſake of the goſpel. 

The miniſtry of the Brethren of St. Thomas, 
and the two adjoining iſlands of St. Crux and St. 
Jan, has been crowned with great ſuccels, ſo 
that many thouſands of poor benighted negroes 
have been enlightened, and have believed in the 
name of the Lord Jeſus, and been brought to 
the enjoyment of the bleſſings purchaſed by his 
blood. 

Theſe negroes are alſo a proof thar a genuine 
reformation in principles and practice is always 
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the force of imagination. That if a man regards || inſeparable from true conviction, and the 


| I the pro. 
prietors of the eſtates acknowledge this to he the 


fruit of the goſpel ; that their ſlaves, ſince the 

have believed in Jeſus, are become faithful, obe. 
dient, and diligent ; yea, the magiſtrates them. 
ſelves have more than once declared, that the 
baptized nations are a greater ſecurity to them 


than their forts, The brethren have built cha- 
pels for the negroes for Divine worſhip in each 
of the three Daniſh iſlands, and the number of 
negroes, who are now under the care of the 
brethren, amount to about fix thouſand. Man 
of theſe poor creatures are very pious, and when 
they die, it is generally in a triumphant manner, 
truſting for ſalvation in the merits of Chriſt, 

In the year 1754, ſome gentlemen of conſider. 
able poſſeſſions in Jamaica, being much con- 
cerned for the ſalvation of the ſouls of their 
poor negroes, deſired that a miſſion might be 
eſtabliſhed in that iſland, which was agreed to; 
and they, with a zeal that is uncommon in this 
age, made the miſſion in the beginning to be at- 
tended with great ſucceſs. This miſſion has been 
the only one begun by us, that met with encou- 
ragement in the beginning. It was ſoon ſeen 
that the Holy Ghoſt had prepared the hearts of 
many of the negroes to receive the goſpel, and 
ſome fruits appeared quickly, But though the 
difficulties from without were not of ſuch a na- 
ture as to obſtruct the labours of the brethren, as 
was apparently the caſe in other places, yet in a 
few years, the ſeed which had ſprung up, ſeemed 
to wither and die away. But theſe laſt years, 
there has been a moſt bleſſed revival, and the 
word has been preached at ſeveral places in the 
iſland with ſuch ſucceſs, that there are now ſeve- 
ral congregations of baptized negroes, who adorn 
the doctrine of God our Saviour. 

In the iſland of Antigua a miſſion has alſo 
been eſtabliſhed ſince the year 1756. Though 
the progreſs of the goſpel has not been ſo rapid, 
nor the effects ſo ſtriking here as in Jamaica; yet 
many negroes have received the word of atone- 
ment with joy, and are become partakers of the 
redemption in the blood of Chriſt. The bre- 
thren have a houſe and chapel at St. John's, 
where, according to our lateſt accounts, many 
negroes attend the preaching conſtantly. The 
brethren preach alſo to the negroes on the ſeveral 
»lantations, 

The laſt miſſion ſent to the Caribbee Iſlands 
was to Barbadoes. The negroes on this iſland 


| were often the ſubject of the thoughts and prayers 


of many of the brethren; but when the way 
and manner of eſtabliſhing a miſſion there was 
taken into conſideration, we ſaw difficulties 
which ſeemed inſurmountable. After making an 
attempt which did not anſwer, in the year 1765, 
a brother in England reſolved to go thither, to 
attempt to bring the negroes to the knowledge 
of the truth. He was joined ſoon by another 
brother from America. Theſe miſſionaries found 
favour in the eyes of ſome of the gentlemen of | 
the iſland, and many negroes ſhewed a deſire to 
hear the glad tidings of redemption from fin by 
the blood of Chriſt. The work of the Holy 
Ghoſt was ſoon apparent. The miſſionaries were 
enabled to purchale a ſpot of ground, to fit up 


a dwelling for themſelves, and a hall in which 
p the 
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the negroes could meet. Many fruits already 
appear, and ſome negroes have been baptized. 

Beſides theſe iſlands on which miſſions are 
eſtabliſhed, the brethren have viſited ſeveral 
others; and as the negroes, who have received 
the faith, are often either ſo'd or tranſported to 
eſtates of their maſters on other iſlands, they 
have brought the glad tidings of great joy to the 
negroes there ; and we have reaſon to believe, 
that they prove a good ſavour, even where there 
are no eſtabliſhed miſſions. 

We will now turn our eyes to Aſia, though we 
cannot give you ſo joyful an account from that 
quarter of the globe, as you have above from 
America. 

In the year 1759, with the concurrence of the 
court of Denmark and the Aſiatic Company at 
Copenhagen, a colony of brethren went to Tran- 
quebar, in the neighbourhood of which they 
formed a ſettlement, with a view to a miſſion 
among the Indians on the coaſt of Coromondel, 
and particularly to eſtabliſh a ſettlement on the 
Nicobar iſlands. At length, in the year 1768, 
they accompliſhed what they had almoſt given 
up as impracticable, viz. the eſtabliſhment of a 
ſmall colony in the Nicobar iſlands. The I:- 
dians received them kindly, gave them land to 
live on, and by the laſt accounts we have reaſon 
to believe, that as our brethren learn the lan- 
guage, theſe poor Indians will reap the bleſſings 
of the goſpel. Of the ſix who vent the firſt 
time to theſe iſlands, two departed this life very 
ſoon. 

Some brethren have alſo gone to Ceylon at 
two different times, to try, if poſſible, to bring 
the goſpel among the Cyngaleſe; but they could 
not obtain their aim, though their abode there 
was not entirely without fruit. 

In the year 1747, two brethren went to Perſia, 
with the view of finding the followers of the 
antient Magi or Gauri ; but they could not ob- 
tain their aim, on account of the troubles of the 
war, which raged there at that time. 

The empreſs of {Ruſſia having granted the 
brethren ſome land ih the kingdom of Aſtracan, 
on the banks of the Wolga, a colony is now 
eſtabliſhed there, and we are not without good 
hopes, that God will bleſs and enable them to 
bring the goſpel among the Heathens who are on 
the borders of that country, and who already 
ſhew a particular affection for them. 

Thus in Aſia a beginning is made, and we can- 
not but hope, that our Lord, who has opened 
the door, will grant us to ſee the fame happy 
effects as are evident in ſo many other places. 

The fruits of the travail of Chriſt's foul upon 
the natives of this quarter of the globe, are ſeen 
in the greateſt numbers among the negroes in the 
American iſlands, who came from the coalt of 
Guinea, and other parts of Africa. Even as 
early as in the year 1737, two brethren went to 
Guinea, to preach the goſpel to the negroes 
there ; but one of them departing this life ſoon 
after their arrival, no farther attempt was made 
to eſtabliſh a miſſion on the coaſt of Guinea till 
the year 1767, when at the deſire of the African 
Company at Copenhagen, and after an agree- 
ment had been made by the ſaid company, and 
confirmed by his Daniſh majeſty, five brethren 
went thither in one of the company's ſhips. 
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But very ſoon after their arrival three of them, 
among the reſt the chief miſſionary, were taken 
off by a malignant fever. The remaining two 
ſpent ſome time in a ſickly ſtate at the Daniſh 
mw ; but laſt year three brethren more went to 
them, attended by another to aſſiſt them in ſet- 
tling in their proper habitation. One, of the 
three who went laſt, departed this life ſoon after 
his arrival. 

The Daniſh governor preſented the brethren 
to the king of Achem, who received them into 
his friendſhip, and gave them leave to ſettle in 
any part of his territories wherever they might 
chuſe. Thereupon they ſought out a proper 
place, where, by the laſt accounts, they were 
employed in building a houſe, in order to enter 
upon the work of the miſſion. 

An attempt has alſo been made to bring the 
goſpel among the Hottentots at the Cape of Good 
Hope, Our brethren lived five years among 
them, begun a ſchool for the children, and 
baptized alſo ſeven adult Hottentots. But cer- 
tain circumſtances interfering, this miſſion could 
not be continued, 

I could allo give you an account of ſome 
other attempts of the brethren towards the fur- 
therance of the kingdom of Jeſus in Africa, but 
as they do not properly belong to the claſs of 
miſſions among the Heathens, I ſhall only 
name two to you. | 

One of theſe attempts has the Copta in Egypt 
and Abyſſina for its ſpecial object; and three 
brethren are now reſident at Cairo in Egypt, for 
that purpoſe. | 

The aim of the other was directed to the ſal- 
vation of the poor Chriſtian ſlaves in Algiers. 
Our brother Richter went thither in the year 
1740, where he, while preaching to the ſlaves 
lick of the plague, got the ſame diſorder, which 
proved the means of his diſſolution. Another 
brother ſtayed there from the year 1744 to 1748, 
ſerving, and preaching to the ſlaves. 

] will not take up more of your time in relat- 
ing many other important and ſtriking incidents 
attending our miſſions. But I cannot conclude 
this part of my narrative without mentioning our 
preſent attempts to form a miſſion on the coaſt 
of Labrador, among the ſavage Eſquimaux. 

In the year 1752, ſome merchants in London 
fitted out a ſhip for that coaſt, and they had the 
good intention of aſſiſting the brethren to form 
a miſſion among the Indians there. Accordingly 
four miſſionaries went with this ſhip, and took 
the frame of, and materials for a houſe with 
them, intending to ſtay in that country, and to 
dwell among the Indians. They arrived ſafely 
upon the coaſt, and the miſſionaries erected their 
houie on a convenient ſpot. The ſhip failing 
farther northwards, with a view to trade, ſome 
Eſquimaux came on board, and appeared very 


kind and loving; but at length enticed the 


mate, who was a brother, and ſome others away 
from the ſhip, under the pretence of trade, and 
then murdered them. 

After thoſe on board had waited ſome days in 
vain for the return of their companions, they 
ſailed back to the place where the four brethren 
had built their houſe, and from thence to Europe. 
The four miſſionaries were obliged to return 
with the ſhip, to help to work her ; though ſome 
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of them left Labrador with great reluctance, not- 
withſtanding the imminent danger to which they 
would be expoſed by their ſtaying alone among 
the cruel ſavages, The ſame veſſel failed thither 
again next year, and the bodies of thoſe who had 
been murdered were found : but that was all they 
obtained by this voyage. 

Still the Eſquimaux were objects of our ſpecial 
attention ; and in the year 1764, a Brother, who 
had been in Greenland, and had learned the 
Greenlandiſh language, being impelled in his own 
mind to go among the Eſquimaux, went with the 
bleſſing of the congregation to Newfoundland, 
and from thence to Terra Labrador, where he, 
after ſurmounting many difficulties, got a ſight of 
the Eſquimaux. It was a great joy to him, and 
no leſs a ſurprize to them, that they could under- 
ſtand each other. By this means it was diſco— 
vered, that the ſuppoſition of our brethren in 
Greenland, that the Eſquimaux and Greenlanders 
were originally the ſame nation, was matter of fact; 
and thus a friendly intercourſe commenced be- 
tween the Brethren and Eſquimaux. 

In the year 1765, the ſame brother, with three 
others, went again to Newfoundland and to the 
coaſt of Labrador, being encouraged thereto by 
the worthy governor of Newfoundland, commo- 
dore Palliſer, by the Board of Trade and Planta- 
tions, and by the Lords of the Admiralty. Two 
of them went from Newfoundland in a ſmall veſ- 
ſel, to reconnoitre the coaſt, but to little purpoſe. 
But the chief conſequence of this voyage was, 
that at length the Eſquimaux came down to Cha- 
teau bay, and our Brethren had frequent oppor- 
tunities to ſpeak with them of their Creator and 
Redeemer. There was alſo a peace and treaty 
concluded between the Eſquimaux and the Eng- 
liſh, and the former promiſed that they would be 
obedient to his majeſty king George. &c. By 
this interval the Brethren and the Eſquimaux be- 
came better acquainted, and the latter invited the 
former to come and live among them, 

As it was the wiſh of the brethren to be a bleſ- 
ling to this nation, and to reſide among them, ſo 
vie could not but deſire to have it in our power 
to form a ſettlement among thoſe heathens, and to 
have ſuch a parcel of land, that the Eſquimaux 
who ſought their ſalvation, might dwell there to- 
gether unmoleſted. Application being made to 
government for a grant of land, we met with all the 
encouragement we could wiſh ; but the execution 
of the grant was delayed till the year 1769. 

In the mean time a company of Eſquimaux 
coming in the year 1768 to Chateau bay, began 
again their old practices of murdering and ſteal- 
ing. Theſe were attacked by a party of Engliſh, 
and ſeveral were killed on the ſpot, and ſome 
taken priſoners and brought to Newfoundland, 
But a woman, and her fon about ſix years old, and 
a boy of about thirteen or fourteen years old, were 
brought to England. This boy was given by 

overnor Palliſer to the Brethren's Society for the 
Fartherahce of the goſpel, The woman and her 
ſon were treated with great kindneſs, and her royal 
highneſs the princeſs dowager of Wales, the duke 
of Glouceſter, and ſundry perſons of diſtinction 
took notice of her and loaded her with preſents. 
She was ſent back with her ſon in the year 1769, 
by the officer with whom ſhe came to England. 
The above-mentioned boy, whoſe name was Kar- 


à real 


pik, lived ſome time with us in Chelſea, and was 
pleaſure to all thole who ſaw him. He 
was lively, docile, and of quick natural parts; 
and though he had ſometimes fits of ſullenneſs 
and obſtinacy, yet in general he was very good 
natured. He was in — 1769 ſent to our ſet- 
tlement at Fulneck in Vorkſhire, under the care 
of one of the four brethren who had made the 
voyage to Labrador in 1765, and who could ſpeak 
Greenlandiſh. 

Karpik was taught there to read and write, and 
made a good proficiency. His kind guardian 
ſpoke much with him of the miſcrable ſtate of an 
unreconciled ſinner, and of the love of his Cre. 
ator, His heart was touched and often affected, 
and he would at laſt begin to aſk queſtions upon 
theſe heads himſelf. At length he was taken ill 
with the ſmall pox, The miſſionary, finding 
that he really was a proper object, baptized him 
on his ſick bed, in the preſence of as many as the 
room where he lay could conveniently hoid; and 
the baptiſm was performed in the Eſquimaux lan- 
guage; ſoon after he, as the firſt fruit of this ſa- 
vage nation, departed with joy, calling upon the 
name of the Lord. We felt pain on account of 
this loſs; for we loved the youth, and hoped, that 
he would in time prove of real ſervice to his na- 
tion. 

Every thing touching the intended ſettlement be- 
ing agreed upon, ſome Brethren in London reſol- 
ved to form a company, and fit out a ſhip to carry 
the miſſionaries to the coaſt of Labrador in order 
to viſit the Eſquimaux, to fix upon the land on 
which a future ſettlement ſhould be made, and 
to prepare every thing in the beſt manner they 
could for that purpole, Accordingly a ſhip was 
bought, and fitted out and failed in May 1770. 
Three Brethren went as miſſionaries, and ſeveral 
accompanied them as aſſiſtants. Our Lord's pro- 
vidence procured us a captain fit for the purpoſe. 
This voyage has been crowned with ſucceſs ; they 
have been preſerved from great danger, and have 
been favourably received by the Eſquimaux. 
The miffionaries have preached the goſpel often 
to them in large and ſmall companies, and they 
have reaſon to hope, not without effect. Thus 
far the Lord has graciouſly helped us. 

Now we are preparing to form a ſettlement 
among them, and as the Eſquimaux are noted for 
their thieving, treacherous and cruel diſpoſition, 
we truſt in the Lord, that he will protect our Bre- 
thren, when they live among them, and help us 
alſo with regard to the conſiderable expences this 
expedition will be attended with, Havingalready 
greatly exceeded the bounds of this narrative we 
will not dwell upon other attempts of the Brethren 
which are now in hand, but proceed to the queſti- 
on : By what means are the Brethren enabled to 
ſupport ſuch very large undertakings ? 

Our miſſions among the heathens have been fur- 
thered and ſupported with great zeal and concern 
of heart by the late couut Zinzendorf, from their 
very beginning, to his entering into the joy of his 
Lord. At firſt the miſſions were but few, and 
the expences required for their ſupport did 
not amount to very conſiderable ſums. But as 
the miſſions became more numerous from time to 
time, ſome members of the congregation, and 
other friends, found themſelves moved to take 
ſhare in, and promote, by voluntary — 
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the furtherance of the goſpel ; and this they did 
either by aſſiſting the Brethren's miſſions in gene- 
ral, or one or another miſſion in particular. 

As theſe miſſions continually grew more and 
more numerous and confiderable, God has cauſed 
this kind aſſiſtance alſo to encreaſe. Yet now 
and then, particularly when new eſtabliſhments 
were formed, the Brethren who were appointed 
to provide for the miſſions, have been obliged to 
borrow money for the purchaſe of as much land 
as was needful, for the building of dwellings for 
the miſſionaries, &c. till they were enabled to 
pay it off again, as it came in. But that every 
thing relating to the miſſions might be tranſacted 
in a ſuitable and orderly manner, ſenſible and 
faithful men are choſen from time to time, at the 
ſynods of the Unity, who are appointed deputies 
to manage the diaconate of the miſſions. They 
have the general care of the external affairs of 
the miſſions in all parts of the world ; they re- 
ceive the voluntary contributions from the Bre- 
thren's congregations and from other friends ; 
for the miſſions have no other funds than thoſe 
contributions; they do their utmoſt to defray 
the neceſſary expences by this means, and they 
keep regular accounts of the receipts and dil- 
burſements. The diaconate of the miſſions have 
not only the care of providing for the miſſiona- 
ries on thcir voyages and journeys by land and 
ſea; of ſupporting thein, as far as lies in their 
power, when they are among the heathens ; but 
alſo of providing for their children in the ſchools 
appointed for the education of our children in 
Europe or America, and alſo for the widows of 
ſuch who depart this life in the labour among the 
heathens. | 

The Brethren who at preſent are employed in 
providing for the miſſions in general, have an ar- 
duous taſk ; they ſerve joyfully the work of God 
among the heathens without any ſalary, and their 
only recompence is, that they are employed in 
fuch an important cauſe of our Lord, and that 
they aſſiſt in the propagation of the goſpel. 

It would be impoſſible for theſe Brethren to 
provide all that is required for the ſupport of 
the miſſions, if on the one hand the Lord had 
not enkindled a zeal in our congregations, and 
in the hearts of the members thereof, and of 
thoſe friends out of our circle, who wiſh to ſee 
the kingdom of God come, and who have been 
informed of the circumſtances of our miſſions, 
to take ſhare in, and to lend real aſſiſtance to 
this work of God, ſo that the pooreſt are willing 
to throw in their mites : and if, on the other 
hand, our miſſionaries and their aſſiſtants among 
the heathens, did not make it their concern to be 
as frugal as poſſible. The miſſionaries, as much 
as their occupation in preaching the goſpel, and 
taking care of the ſouls of the poor heathens 
will permit, do their utmoſt to earn their own 
bread by their own hands, and thus to make the 
care of thoſe employed in providing what is ne- 
ceſſary for the miſſions as eaſy as poſſible to them. 
This 1s more particularly the caſe in ſome places, 
as in St, Thomas, where our Brethren have been 
able, through the regulations they have made, 
to provide for their maintenance almoſt entirely; 
lo that now commonly nothing falls upon the 
qiaconate of the miſſions, except the journeys 
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and voyages thither and back again, and ſuch 
extraordinary expences, as building of cha- 
pels, &c. 

In the year 1742 ſome Brethren, who live in 
London, formed themſelves into a ſociety, by 
the name of the Brethren's Society for the fur- 
therance of the goſpel, with a view to aſſiſt in 
this bleſſed work, to which they were the more 
encouraged, as a great part of the miſſion aries 
who paſs and repaſs, naturally go by the way of 
London. This little Society in the beginning 
did more than they themſelves, at firſt, could 
have expected. It was however for ſeveral years 
in a declining ſtate. But, about two years ago, 
the old members of the ſociety formed them- 
ſelves anew into a body, to which they added 
ſeveral others. Since then they have continued 
in a ſtate of bleſſed activity, and been enabled, 
by their own voluntary contributions, by gifts 
from friends out of our circle, and by rwo ſmall 
legacies, to lend real aſſiſtance to the miſſionaries 
paſſedꝭ through London, and among 
the reſt they have defrayed the whole oi the paſ- 
ſage of the miſſionaries who went this year to the 
coalt of Labrador ; and they hope, by the bleſ- 
ſing of the Lord, to lend conſiderable aſſiſtance 
to the eſtabliſhment of the miſſion- ſettlement on 
that coaſt next ſpring. 

Thus they afford a great aſſiſtance to the gene- 
ral diaconate of the miſſions. You have a more 
full account of this ſociety for the furtherance 
of the goſpel, in a letter from J. H. to a friend, 
publiſhed in the year 1768. 

I cannot conclude without obſerving, that as 
there is no fixed ſalary ſettled upon any miſſionary, 
nor any proſpect of their ever gaining the leaſt pecu- 
niary advantage by their entering into this ſervice, 
nothing but the love of Chriſt can conſtrain them 
to engage in this work; and their only reward is, 
when they ſee the heathens, overcome by divine 
Grace, bowing their knees unto, and joining 
already here below in praiſing “ the Lamb that 


was ſlain, who has loved us and waſhed us from 


our ſins in his own blood.” 

Notwithſtanding all the regulations made, as 
above related, we are often in pain that 1t 1s not 
in our power to give more effectual aſſiſtance to 
thoſe who in the ſervice of our Lord, among 
the heathens, venture their lives and carry their 
ſouls in their hands, and to render their arduous 
work more eaſy to them. 

Thus, my dear friend, I have given you a 
brief, though a much longer account, than I in- 
tended. | 

He who has bought the ſouls of men with his 
own blood, and who © ſhall have the heathen 
for his inheritance, and the uttermoſt parts of 
the earth for his poſſeſſion,” be praiſed for what 
he has done by means of the Brethren ; and J 
am perſuaded that all thoſe who love the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, and wiſh for the happineſs 
of their fellow-creatures, will join in prayer, 
that the Lord of the harveſt may continue to 
bleſs and proſper this important work, until 


ee the knowledge of the Lord covereth the 


earth, even as the waters cover the ſea.” 
The Eſquimaux, who are the inhabitants of 
the coaſt of Labrador, have been hitherto known 


under no character bur that of thieves, murderers, 
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and ſavages; but the brethren of the miſſion 


found them much deficient from what they had. 


been repreſented. They found they were the 
ſame with thoſe in Greenland, from the ſimilarit 
of their language, and the affinity of their cul. 
toms. Many brethren offered themſelves to en- 
ter upon this arduous undertaking, though they 
were not ignorant of the dangers that attended 
it. Out of theſe, three married couple, one 
widower, and ſeven ſingle men were fixed upon 
to begin this ſettlement. The names of them 
were as follow : 

Jens Haven, who was the firſt brother that 
went in ſearch of the Eſquimaux, felt that even 
before he went to Greenland, an impulle to carry 
to this ſavage nation the goſpel of their redemp- 
tion; and undiſmayed by the many difficulties 
and dangers which he had met with, and might 
ſtill have to encounter, he went with his wife in 
this company. 

The next was Chriſtian Laerſen Drahent, an 
old miſſionary, who had ſerved the Lord twelve 
years among the Greenlanders, waited as a wi- 
dower many years, with earneſt deſire that the 
door might be opened to the Eſquimaux, and 
that he might end his days in the miniſtry of the 
goſpel among them. He accordingly ſet fail 
the third time for the coalt of Labrador. 

The third was Chriſtopher Braaſin, a phyſician 
and ſurgeon, who was ſtirred up in his viſit to 


Greenland; he devoted himſelf to the ſervice of 


the Lord, and amongſt theſe ſavages went thither 
with his wife. 

Next to him was John Shneder, born in Mo- 
ravia, who had been allo ſeveral years an aſſiſtant 
to the miſſion in Greenland, but afterwards waited 
a conſiderable time in America, till the door 
ſhould be opened to the Eſquimaux ; but at 
length he obtained his wiſh to have his wife along 
with him to Labrador. 

Joſeph Neceſſer was another valuable and 
pious aſſiſtant, who had been many years in 
Greenland ; and along with him was Stephen 
Senſon, who had for ſome time the care of the 
miſſion. To theſe were added, four other bre- 
thren, who were all unmarried, but who did 
every thing in their power to promote the goſpel 
amongſt the Heathens. 

Theſe came altogether from their different ha- 
bitations, to Lindſey-houſe in Chelſea ; and their 
ſimplicity, indefatigable zeal, and elevatedneſs 
of thought, were an edification ta all thoſe who 
converſed with them. 

At the requeſt of ſome of the brethren, it was 
reſolved upon to ſend out more miſſionaries to 
convert the Heathens, and to collect among 
themſelves ſums ſufficient for that purpoſe. As 
it was neceſſary that the miſſionaries ſhould be 
provided with every thing that was wanting, 
therefore the materials of a houſe were formed at 
Chelſea, and conſtructed in ſuch a manner, that 
the whole could be eaſily taken in pieces, and as 
eaſily formed together. This was done in order 
to accommodate them when they arrived at a 


diſtant ſhore, where they might be in want of 


the common neceſſaries of life. Bricks, mortar, 
boards, ſhingles, caſt-iron ſtoves, and all neceſ- 
ſary furniture, was provided for them, partly 
here, and partly in Newfoundland, And as they 
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had but very little hopes of procuring their ſub. ' 
liſtance by huſbandry or fiſhing, therefore a quan- 
tity of ſuitable proviſions, for a year at leaſt, and 
cloaks proper for that inhoſpitable climate were 
ſent with them. Though what was provided was 
ſcanty, yet they received it with great thankfy]- 
neſs ; and their joy in hopes of being a bleſſing 
to the Eſquimaux, made them ſuperior to all the 
difficulties and inconveniences. 

Government ſhewed a kind attention to their 
ſafety ; and Mr. Byron, who ſucceeded Sir Hugh 
Palliſer in the government of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, was ſo good as to iſſue a proclamation, 
forbidding every one to moleſt the brethren in 
their ſettlement, or to give them any diſturbance 
whatever. The owners, who had reſolved to 
purchaſe a ſhip merely for this miſſion, had in 
the preceding years ſuſtained a conſiderable lots, 
and yet they determined to purchaſe a larger 
ſhip, for the carrying the brethren to Labrador, 
they being paid by the brethren's ſociety for pro- 
pagating the goſpel, 

Every thing being prepared for the voyage, 
they were at a ſolemn meeting at the Brethren's 
chapel, in Fetter-Lane, London, on May 5, 1771, 
recommended in a ſincere and affecting prayer, 
to the gracious protection and keeping of our 
father in heaven, and to the grace and preſence 
of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and to the kind gui- 
dance of the Holy Ghoſt. On the 8th of the 
lame month, they went on board the ſhip, with 
confident and joyful hearts, and arrived after a 
tedious and troubleſome voyage, at St. John's 
in Newfoundland, on the firſt of July. 

They met here with much kindneſs from ſome 
of the inhabitants ; and having ſoon compleated 
their ſtores, ſailed on the 7th for Labrador. 

This laſt part of their voyage was ſtill more 
difficult and dangerous. They were often obliged, 
on account of ſtorms, to run into bays between 
numberleſs iſlands and ſunken rocks, with which 
this coaſt abounds, They were often environed 
with great mountains of ice and ice-fields, which 
were terrible to the very mariners : but the Lord 
helped them out of all the dangers with which 
they were encompaſſed, and gave them the joy 
to ſee, meet and ſpeak, at ſundry times, with 
ſome of the Eſquimaux. As ſoon as the Indians 
heard that they were brethren who would dwell 
among them, and that Jens Ingoak, little Jens, 
ſo they called brother Haven, was there, they ex- 
preſſed much joy, and were very ready to ſerve 
them, by giving them directions how to find the 
harbour which they had choſen the foregoing 
year. They caſt anchor in the defired haven on 
the gth of Auguſt. And their firſt buſineſs was 
to return thanks and praiſes to the Lord, whoſe 
help they had ſo often experienced. 

They went on ſhore the next day, being the 
10th of Auguſt, to take a nearer view of the 
ground, and to fix upon the ſpot on which they 
would erect their houſe. One of the texts ap- 
pointed for that day in all the Brethren's congre- 
cations was particularly expreſſive and encourag- 
ing, It was, 


* Thou ſhalt bring them in, and plant them 
cc in the mountain of thine inheritance, in the 


e place, O Lord, which thou haſt made for 
«rneg 
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te thee to dwell in, in the ſanctuary which thine 
ce hands have eſtabliſhed.” Exod; xv. 16. To 
which was added the collect, 

« We ſurely are a work of thine own hand, 

« Thy ſouls, on whom thou'ſt deign'd thy 

« blood to ſpend, 
« By thy holy ſpirit to thee directed, 
« A cov'nant people, by free grace, elected 
« To endleſs bliſs.” 


They immediately ſet about erecting their 
houſe, incloſed it with 7. and were ſo 
far ready, on the 22d of September, that they 
could enter into it and lodge in two rooms; and 
the worthy captain, who had, with his crew, 
given them all poſſible aſſiſtance, could ſet ſail 
for England on the 24th of September. 

The place which the brethren have choſen for 
their habitation upon the main land, is ſo ſitu- 
ated, that both the Nunenguak tribe, who dwell 
on the iſlands between them and the open ſea, 
and the Eſquimaux, who uſually go from the 
ſouth to the north and back again, paſs by it; 
and thus they have an opportunity to hear the 
goſpel there. 

Brother Drachart began directly to preach the 
goſpel of reconciliation to the ſavages, while the 
reſt of the brethren were employed in building: 
Their ſituation was critical, it was, as one of 
them writes, as if each with one of his hands 
wrought in the work, and with the other held a 
weapon ; for it was neceſſary for them to uſe all 
precaution, and to be conſtantly upon their guard 
againſt the attempts of a nation, to whom ſteal- 
ing and murdering were become, through habit, 
a ſecond nature. But, praiſed be God, who 
preſerved them with ſuch a powerful arm, and 
who turned the hearts of the Eſquimaux to ſuch 
friendſhip towards the brethren, that there was 
no occaſion to make uſe of any kind of weapons 
againſt them. The brethren ſoon diſcovered a 
very conſiderable difference between the conduct 
of theſe ſavages now, and when they firſt ſaw 
them. Formerly they were bold and impudent, 
and looked upon the Europeans as upon dogs, 
giving them the appellation, Kabluners, that 1s, 
Barbarians, but called themſelves Innuit, which 
ſignifies Men. Now, they expreſſed their deſire 
to hear the good news, and ſhewed, of their own 
accord, that they had no ſecret murdering knives 
concealed in their ſleeves, nor bows and arrows, 
nor darts hid in their kajaks, ſmall boats, oy 
at both ends, the ribs are made of wood; theſe 
are covered altogether with ſeal ſkin, in the 


middle is a hole, into which the man thruſts his 


legs, and the lower part of his body, and fits 
with his legs extended. Theſe boats hold but 
one man, who makes uſe of a paddle, and can 
get very ſpeedily forward. 

They began to prove by facts, that their uſual 
addreſs to the brethren, when they firſt mer them, 
Ikingutegekpogut, we are friends, was truth, 
and flowed from their hearts. The brethren 


therefore conclude the journal which they ſent to 
Europe with theſe words, © We have reaſon to 
thank our Lord for preſerving us hitherto 
«© beyond all our expectation, and all our bre- 
ce thren and ſiſters and friends, who hear this, 
* will praiſe the Lord with us.“ 


655 

The owners reſolved to ſend the ſhip again in 
the ſpring of 1772; but as their former loſs was 
conſiderably encreaſed by the laſt voyage, they 
determined to ſend her to fiſh upon the banks of 
Newfoundland, before ſhe ſailed to Labrador 
with the proviſions ſent for the brethren's uſe this 

ear. og 

g The ſhip ſtaid longer out than was expected, 
and did not return to London until December. 
This delay gave us as much concern, and we 
were not without painful apprehenſions ; but our 
good brethren in Nain had reaſon to have more 
frighful and anxious thoughts on account of the 
ſhip's remaining ſo long abſent from them. 

After the departure of the ſhip in the forego- 
ing year, they had enough to do to finiſh their 
hoaſe, and to ſecure themſelves againſt the cold, 
which is much more intenſe there than in Green- 
land, although their houſe is almoſt ſeven de- 
grees more to the ſouth than our ſettlement in 
that country. The ice does not thaw, ſo as to 
clear the harbour, till towards the end of June. 

Though they did all in their power to obtain 
freſh proviſions by hunting, fowling, and fiſhing, 
yet they got but a very ſmall quantity, having 
ſhot but two rein-deers, and about an hundred 
ruypers, a bird a little bigger than a partridge. 
This was certainly but a ſmall pittance for ſuch a 
large family. 

As the ſhip, after having concluded the fiſh- 
ing on the Banks, had a very ſlow paſſage to 
Labrador by reaſon of contrary winds and much 
ice, and did not reach Unity-harbour until the 
end of October, the brethren began to give up 
all hopes of her arrival, and of their getting any 
proviſions this year. They had but two pieces 
of fleſh meat left, and very little of other pro- 
viſions, and had the diſmal proſpect of ſtarving 
for want of the neceſſaries of life. They there- 
fore ſought out and gathered all the red and 
black berries under the hills, dried them, and 
laid them carefully by. From the Eſquimaux 
they could expect little or no aſſiſtance, notwith- 
ſtanding the good will ſeveral of them teſtified ; 
for theſe poor improvident ſavages ſuffer often 
themſelves ſo great want, that ſome, almoſt every 
year, die through hunger. 

Thus ſituated, their diſtreſs was turned into 

the greater joy, when the ſhip at laſt, contrary 
to their expectations, appeared in Unity-harbour 
on the 28th of October. In their letters they 
expreſs themſelves on this occaſion thus : 
« Had you ſeen the joy that reigned among 
us, when we heard that the ſhip was arrived, 
you would certainly never forget it; for we 
had given her up, and had devoted ourſelves 
to the moſt extreme degree of poverty. I can- 
not ſay that a dejected ſpirit ruled among us 
before; but we were reſolved to ſurrender 
ourſelves up to all circumſtances, hoping and 
truſting that he who has ſent us hither, who 
* has counted our hairs, and without whoſe per- 
« miſſion none of them could fall to the ground, 
« would preſerve us.” In another letter it is 
remarked : 

« The ſhip's ſtaying away ſo long had two ef- 
« fects; firſt, it convinced us that nothing was 
« impoſlible to the Lord, and that he can com- 
« mand the ſeas that they ſhould remain open, 
“e that, though ſo late in the year, the ſhip could 
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t come hither, Secondly, it made us more 
te thankful for the proviſion ſent to us.” 


Touching the main object of their ſettlement, 


one of them writes as follows: 

© The word of the croſs, and of the great 
« atoning ſacrifice, has been, at every opportu- 
ce nity, yea without ceſſation, preached by us 
te ynto the Eſquimaux. Brother Drachart has 
« particularly ſhewn great faithfulneſs herein; 
ce for he ſcarcely ever ſpeaks with them of any 
de thing elle. They hear it, and for the greateſt 
60 py wonder at it. Sometimes they will not 
« hear, go away from him, and begin to laugh; 
« but he is (till patient, and goes on in hope. 
« We diſcover, however, joyful traces in ſome, 
« that the word of the croſs, which can even 
ce melt rocks, does not return without leaving 
« ſome effects on one or another of them. May 
te our Saviour grant that it may ſoon take deep 
c root in their hearts!“ 

Notwithſtanding the exceſſive cold in winter, 
ſomeof the miſſionaries ventured to go oyer the ice 


and ſnow on a viſit, and to preach the goſpel to | 


the Eſquimaux in their winter houſes, which are 
built of pieces of ſnow. 

The manner of forming theſe ,houſes is this: 
they chuſe a large drift of ſnow, dig an oval hole 
in it as large ax they want the houſe, They then 
cut out pieces of ſnow of three feet long, two 
feet broad, and one foot thick; with theſe they 
arch over this hole. Inſtead of a window, they 
cut a hole in the arch, and fix in a flab of ice, 
which gives tolerable light. They dig a long 
crooked low entry through the ſnow to the dwel- 
ling, and uſe a ſlab of frozen ſnow for the door. 
They leave an elevation of about twenty inches 
in the midſt of the houſe, on which they lay 
{kins and ſleep. 

The miſſionaries were not only received and 
lodged in a very friendly manner by the Eſqui- 
maux, but they were conſtantly viſited by num- 
bers of them as ſoon as they could drive from 
their habitations on the iſland, to the Brethren's 
dwelling, over the frozen ſea, on ſledges drawn 
by dogs. And as ſoon as the ice was gone, the 
viſits were ſtill more numerous. 

Theſe ledges are ſometimes drawn by four- 
teen, by twenty, yea, they have ſeen twenty- 
eight dogs before ſuch a ledge. They run all 
abreaſt. 'Their harneſs is all bound together in 
a thick thong, which, paſſing through a ſtrong 
ring, is faſtened; to a ſledge. The driver alſo 
binds all the reins together; his whip has a han- 
dle of about ten inches or a foot long, but the 
laſh is from twenty to twenty-four feet in length, 
and he can govern his dogs tolerably expertly, 
Theſe poor dogs are all half ftarved ; they fre- 
quently cat their harneſs, and are then beaten 
moſt unmercifully. 

The Eſquimaux can go much more conveni- 
ently from place to place in their kajaks and wo- 
men's boats, when the water is open, than on 
their ſledges over the ice, and are not ſo much 
expoſed to the cold. This is the reaſon of the 
viſits being more numerous in ſummer than in 
winter. 

The confidence of the ſavages to the Brethren, 
had increaſed in ſuch a manner, that they aſked 
their advice in all their circumſtances. A par- 
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ticular inſtance of their confidence and attention 
to the Brethren had occurred this year, There 
aroſe ſuch a quarrel between ſome of the Eiqui- 
maux of Nunenguak and Arbartok, that the 
latter threatened to murder the former. Thoſe 
of Nunenguak therefore fled to the Brethren 

and deſired their protection. The Brethren 
would not diſappoint their good confidence, but 
promiſed to protect them, upon condition thar 
they would concur with them 1n endeavouring 
to make peace between them and their enemies. 
Not long after, one of their enemies, who wag 
| reſolved upon murder, came alſo upon the Bre- 

thren's land. By the deſire of theſe Eſquimaux 

who complained of this man, and who were ten 
in number, among whom was Tugluina, the 
huſband of the well-known woman Mikak, and 
his brother Seguliak, a meeting was appointed 
between him and them, in the preſence of the 
Brethren, 

The ten accuſers, one after the other, deli. 
vered their teſtimonies againſt the accuſed, and 
he defended himſelf as well as he could; but 
they puſhed him fo hard, that at length he began 

to weep. Then brother Drachart began to ſhew 
unto them, that God would, by this opportu- 
nity, convince them of their wretched condition 
and bring them into another and happier way of 
thinking. He aſked the accuſed, whether he 

was ſorry for his wicked murdering thoughts and 
intentions? whether he would lay them aſide 

and would for the future love his countrymen 25 
his brethren? and ſome more ſuch queſtions. 
As he anſwered all theſe queſtions in the affirma- 
tive, and not without emotion, he then addreſ- 
ſed the accuſers, and aſked them whether they 
would forgive all that had paſſed, make peace 

and would alſo for the future love him as their 
countryman ? Nine of them expreſſed their rea- 
dineſs to forgive him, but one would not give 
an anſwer. Brother Drachart took this man 
alide into his chamber, and aſked him why he 
would not forgive ? At firſt he replied, that he 
did not believe that the accuſed meant honeſtly 
what he ſpoke with his lips. Drachart repre- 
ſented unto him, that God could change the 
hearts; that he himſelf had ſuch a bad heart 
that God muſt change it, why then would he 
not forgive his countryman ? Through this con- 
verſation he became ſo tender, that he declared 
his willingneſs to lay aſide all enmity. He went 
back into the aſſembly with Drachart, and pub- 
lickly declared his readineſs to forgive. Thus 
peace was not only eſtabliſhed among them, but 
| the Eſquimaux reſolved among themſelves, that 
when any differences ſhould for the future ariſe, 
or. evil reports be ſpread of each other, they 
| would go directly to the Brethren, beg to have 

ſuch another meeting, and make up their diffe- 
rences amicably, Thus the Lord approved his 
ſervants to the ſavages as peace-makers, and 
thereby ſtrengthened their faith, that he would, 
in. his good time, open their hearts and ears, 
that they may become obedient to the faith, 
| With this hope, and with an emboldened 
mind, they concluded the firſt year of their abode 
among theſe lavages ; and by the accounts re- 
ceivedof their preſervation. and chearful perſe- 
| verance in the work of the Lord, the congrega- 
tions 


P 
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tions of the Brethren were fillel with praiſe and 
thankſgiving. | 

We cannot help mentioning that ſiſter Haven 
was delivered of a ſon, who yas baptiſed in the 
Eſquimaux language, and caltd John-Benjamin. 
TheEſquimaux were exceedig fond of this child. 
Another ſiſter was delivered but the child was 
ſtill- born. 

But with a view to com more to the aſſiſtance 
of the miſſion by council nd deed, both in their 
internal and external afairs, the Brethren to 
whom the ſynod has comnitted the government 
of the churches, reſolvec to ſend one of their 
members to Labrador n the ſpring of 1773. 
For this purpoſe they pitched upon the Rev. Paul 
E. Layritz ; and notwihſtanding his age being 
then ſixty-ſix, he declred with chearfulneſs his 
readineſs to undertakethis difficult and danger- 
ous voyage. His wit alſo determined to go 
with him, to be a confort and pleaſure to the 
three ſiſters at Nain, 

They reſolved togo on board a ſhip that was 
to ſail for Newfounlland, and either to ſtay on 
board while they vere fiſhing, or to wait at St. 
John's till the ſhipſhould return from the banks, 
and then embark for Labrador. 

The owners of the ſhip were again loſers, and 
therefore under he neceſſity of making an ad- 
dition of fifty pounds to every hundred of the 
original ſtock, to enable them to fit out the ſhip 
for the next veyage. However, they ventured 
to reſolve upen the purchaſe of a ſmall veſſel, 
which ſhould tarry brother and ſiſter Layritz, and 
brother Beck to Labrador, as ſoon as the ice 
would permit. 

Brother Beck was the eldeſt ſon of John Beck, 
the oldeſt miſſionary to Greenland, but was edu- 
cated from his ſeventh year in Germany, and 
ſome years igo was ſent back to be thoroughly 
inſtructed ii the Greenland language by his fa- 
ther; and thus he was properly qualified to be 
employed imong the Eſquimaux. 

They arſived ſafe and well in the harbour of St. 
John's on May 5th, and much kindneſs was ſhewn | 


to them by Mr. Burnet, at that time judge of 


the Vice-admiralty court, to whom the worthy 
governor Shuldham had recommended Mr. Lay- 
ritz, as alſo by ſeveral other worthy gentlemen. 
In all theſe undertakings they met with great 
ſucceſs, and it may be juſHy ſaid, that the goſpel 
flouriſhed under their preaching. HY 

After Capt. Mugford and brother John Hill 
had purchaſed and fitted out a ſmall ſloop, bro- 
ther Layritz and his company embarked, on the 
22d of May, on board this little ſloop, from 
twenty-five to thirty tons burthen, called the 
George, commanded by Mr. Wilſon, and failed 
for Labrador : but after ſailing three days, they 
were ſtopt by a field of ice, which extended be- 
yond the bounds of their fight, and were obliged, 
to run with a contrary wind, and in a ſtorm, into 
the bay Notre-Dame. 

Eight days after, they ventured, in company 
with another ſloop from Fogo, to fail through 
the broken pieces of ice, but were under the 
neceſſity of returning to the bay, and got back 
to their former place with great PRs. Art 
length they ſet forward on their voyage, failing 
lowly along the coaſt ; and on the 24th of June 


95 


they made the ſouthern coaſt of Labrador, and 
the next day got ſight of the firſt Eſquimaux in 
eight kajaks, Theſe, upon being called to, in 
the manner and words una in Greenland, ſoon 
came on board, behaved friendly, and were very 
attentive while ſome Greenland verſes were ſung, 
concerning the redemption by our Saviour. They 
invited the Brethren to viſit them on Camp iſland, 
| where they had pitched their tents. The floo 

accordingly ſailed thither ; and although theſe 
Efquiunaux, who dwell to the ſouth, and are 


| "called Atbartoks, are of the worſt kind, yet they 


received their viſit in a very friendly manner, 
about fifty old and young Indians heard the goſ- 
pel, which brother Layritz preached to them in 
their wooden tents, and brother Beck interpreted; 
they liſtened with eager attention, and promiſed 
to vilit the Brethren in Nain, and to hear more 
of theſe good words. Some days after, ſome of 
their countrymen, about two hundred in num- 
ber, in ſix ſhallops, met the little loop on the 
_ coaſt, ſurrounded her, and behaved ſo peaceably, 
that they did not look like the former thievin 

and murdering Eſquimaux. They all knew of 
the Brethren in Nain, and ſome related that they 
had ſlept there laſt winter, and that they had 
heard there, from brother Drachart, the very 
' ſame good words which brother Layritz now 
told them. | ö 

At length they reached the latitude of Nain, 
after having eſcaped many dangers, and particu- 
; larly one on the 15th of July, when they run 
upon a ſhoal, and were obliged to unload the 
veſſel upon an iſland that lay near them ; and 
thus, through the grace of God, they got off 
without damage. Here they were at a loſs, not 
knowing how to ſteer ſafely through the iſlands 


Unity-harbour ; but they got ſight of an Eſqui- 
maux woman's boat, the owner of Which d 
to. pilate them through Byron's-road to Mn. 
What they call a woman's boat, is a large boat, 
the ribs of which are made of wood, but the 


boats will hold a whole family, with their uten- 
fils, and a great number of dogs. They are 
always rowed by the women, and therefore called 
women's boats. 3 
Thus they arrived ſafe and well in Unity-har- 
bour on July 25th, and were received with the 
greater joy, which the Brethren and Siſters ex- 
preſſed by floods of tears, as their viſit was 


quite unexpected, and particularly becauſe a ſiſ- 
ter was come to them. The very Eſquimaux, 
who to the number of two hundred had pitched 
twenty-one. tents on the ſtrand, were full of joy. 
Eighteen kajaks came to meet the ſloop as ſhe run 


into the harbour, and were hung to the ſloop on 


the right and on the left,and the Eſquimaux came 
on board to welcome the viſitors. When they 
landed, they were ſurrounded by two hundred 
young and old, and eſcorted by them to the 
houſe of the miſſionaries with every token of joy. 
At the numerous viſits of the Eſquimaux, of 
whom thirty-ſix tents full had been there at once 
in the beginning of July, the miſſionaries were 
uſed to viſit them every morning in their tents, 
and to enquire, whether they had kept what they 
had heard in an honeſt and good heart? Towards 
| $ D evening 


and rocks which extend far into the ſea. before © 


whole is covered with ſeal ſkin. One of theſe 
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evening they had always a meeting with the || until they return On this account the Brethren 
Eſquimaux, to which they were called by the || reſolved to build e for them, in which 
ſound of a bell. In theſe meetings, firſt a verſe || they can lay up ſth proviſions as they can pro- 
out of the Greenland Hymn-Book, was given 
out and ſung, which many of them retain, both 
as to the words and tune, ſo that they can join 
very well in ſinging them. After this the goſpel 
was preached to them in a conciſe manner. 
Sometimes they were aſked, whether they under- || not baptize any, till t\ey find fouls who are truly 
ſtood what they had heard? and upon their deſiring || awakened by the Hdy Ghoſt, and are indeed 


| 

| cure and ſpare in hmmer, that ſo they may be 

: 

| 

| 
it, it was farther explained to them. The Eſqui- earneſtly concerned an deſirous to obtain grace, 

| 


able to dwell with he miſſionaries in winter, and 
to hear the word of God daily and richly. 

It cannot be ſaid "be with certainty that they 
are converted, and tlerefore the miſſionaries will 


maux themſelves often aſked for a more particu- || through the redemptic by the blood of Chriſt. 
lar explanation. In the firſt meeting, at which ¶ It muſt however be owied, that the preaching of 
brother Layritz was preſent, he delivered a ſhort || the goſpel unto them hy not been in vain. The 
diſcourſe which brother Drachart interpreted : || greateſt part of thoſe wilt dwell around the miſ- 
Then one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed heads of a || lionaries, are often much affected at what they 
family, for there are no national chiefs or heads || hear of the Saviour of ſimers, and have a re- 
either among the Greenlanders or Eſquimaux, || ſpe& and awe for the nam of Jeſus. | But it is 
They are all equals, though ſome Angekoks, very hard to convince than of their ſinfulneſs 
who are cunning, and have bodily ſtrength, | and corruption; for althouh they were formerly 
have ſome influence upon their countrymen, but || the moſt abject ſlaves of tieir brutal paſſions, 
not as chief or head. The head of a family, who || and committed all manner «f fleſhly fins, theft 
has naturally an authority over his family, ſtood || and murder, yet they know low to excuſe them- 
up, and anſweredin the name of the reſt, that they || ſelves with all kind of ſubteruges as well as the 
were not only very thankful to the Brethren that || Europeans. | \ | 
they came unto them, dwelt among them, and | The liars comfort themſelva and make uſe of 
told them ſuch good words, but he added, © we | the plea, that they are no thiees ; the thieves 
will give our hearts to the Saviour,” whom they | that they are no murderers ; an the murderers 
call Anaurſiſok, we will believe in, and love || that they are not as bad as the TLablunets. And 
him.” although they have ſome notion that there is a 
They alſo declared the ſame, ſome days after, | great Lord, who created heaven ind earth, yet 
in the preſence of lieutenant Curtis, who had || they have no kind of Divine worſhiy among them, 
been ſent by the governor in a king's ſchooner, || or any way of paying devotion to his Creator, 
to ſee how the Brethren went on, and at the ſame They ſeem to be alſo without any ſenſe of con- 
time to ſurvey the coaſt. demnation, and are always very expert at ſtifling 
Upon this occaſion, about thirty of the heads || remorſe of conſcience. But fine they have 
of families were afſembled. Mr. Curtis defired | heard the goſpel, they begin to ſee ind acknow- 
brother Drachart to inform them, that his excel- || ledge the heinouſneſs of fin, alſo to confeſs that 
lency the governor had given orders to acquaint ,| they are ſinners, and many feel the neceſſity of 
them, that they muſt leave off ſtealing and mur- || having a Saviour. The Divine effitacy of the 
dering; for whoſoever ſhould be found guilty of goſpel has approved itſelf unto them, The ex- 
theſe crimes, for the future, muſt be puniſhed | ample of the miſſionaries and their aſſiſtants, and 
with death. Further, they ſhould go no more | their walk conformable-to the goſpel, is a con- 
to the ſouth under pretence of getting wood for | firmation of what is preached unto them, and 
their bows and arrows; but if they were under a | attended with the pleaſing effect, that the Eſqui- 
neceſſity to go thither, they ſhould not do itwith- | maux inſtead of being as formerly, like a herd 
out taking with them a certificate from the Bre- | of wild boars on the foreſt, appear nov, as bro- 
thren. Hereupon they replied, It is right that | ther Drachart expreſſes it, * like a flock of ſheep 
a thief and murderer be puniſhed with death, | round about the Brethren.” 35 
for he deſerves it; but ſince they had heard the | Formerly, no European would have ventured 
goſpel of Jeſus, they had no more ſtolen. or mur- | himſelf alone with the Eſquimaux, or have ſpent 
dered, and they would, for the future, do ſo no | a night with them, on any conſideration : but 
more. They had not been at the ſouth theſe | now the miſſionaries viſit them in their winter ha- 
three years, ſince they, the Nunengvaks, had | bitations at a conſiderable diſtance from Nain, 
heard the governor's proclamation ;' and if any || fleep among them many nights ſucceſſively, 
of them ſhould be obliged to go to the ſouth, | preach there the goſpel to them, reprove them 
they would bring a letter from their Brethren, | on account of their Heatheniſh cuſtoms, and 
meaning the miſſionaries, Mr. Curtis aſſured || even ſtop the mouths of their Angekoks, or pre- 
them of the love of the king and of the governor, || tended conjurers, ordering them to be ſilent, in 
and they expreſſed their thankfulneſs in a very || the midſt of their incantations. 
hearty and friendly manner. | Nothing can be ſaid to all this, but, This is 
This teſtimony muſt, agreeable to the truth, || the Lord's doing! For the poor Eſquimaux are 
be given to them, that they became from time || ſo bewitched with the fable of Tongarſuk, the 
to time more attached to, and more confident || evil ſpirit, and their Torngaks, or familiar ſpi- 
towards the Brethren. When they go from Nain || rits, that they undertake nothing without con- 
to the iſlands or the ſea, they commit the goods || ſulting them, and are terribly afraid of them. 
they moſt value to the Brethren to keep for them; | They have among them even women, called 
yea, they often leave their wives and children IIliſeitſoks, who pretend to have ſuch a ſpirit, 


under the inſpection and care of the Brethren || that make a kind of rumbling noiſe in ot 
ies, 
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dies, which noiſe theſe women afterwards explain, 
and that is looked upon as a prediction. They 
are ſo attached to theſe old fables and deceits, 
that it is very difficult to turn them from them. 
They would gladly keep their Torngaks, and at 
the ſame time believe in our Saviour. The An- 
gekoks obſerve, that by preaching of the goſpel, 
their craft is in danger of being entirely ruined, 
and therefore uſe all their cunning and influence 
that the poor Eſquimaux may not become be- 
lievers. 

All this makes the following example, which 
occurred in the foregoing year, the more re- 
markable : 

A man, whoſe name was Annauke, departed 
this life, calling upon the name of the Lord Jeſus. 
The Brethren ſaw him the firſt time, four years 
before, at Chateau-bay, when the peace was made 
by governor Palliſer with the Eſquimaux. He 
then had all the F e of a thief and mur- 
derer; butin the following years, heard the goſ- 
pel frequently, and experienced the power there- 
of in a remarkable manner, ſo that his features 
were ſoftened, and from a bear he became a 
lamb. He pitched his tent in Nain, ſtayed 
there, in the year 1772, till autumn, and in No- 
vember removed to his winter-houſe, which was 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the Brethren. He 
came ſometime after from thence, and that on 
foot, to Nain, merely to hear the goſpel. 

Towards the end of the year and the begin- 
ning of January it is not poſſible, either for the 
Europeans or Eſquimaux, to paſs or repaſs, as 
there are then commonly the greateſt falls of 
ſnow, the ice firſt ſets in, but is not paſſable on 
the ſea, Therefore the Brethren heard nothin 
more.of Annauke till brother John Schneider 
viſited the Eſquimaux in their winter-houſes, and 
Annauke's wife came herſelf in February to the 
Brethren in Nain. Then the Brethren heard that 
Annauke fell fick in December; and it was ſoon 
evident that his end approached. The Eſqui- 


| cember to June, 


maux are ſo extremely afraid of death, that they | 


are ſhocked and terrified to hear even the name || froze in ſuch a manner together, that they were 


of a dead perſon mentioned. But Annauke 
turned to our Saviour, and declared that he did 
not chuſe to ſtay any longer in the world, but 
would go unto him. His wife, Niviarſina, when 
ſhe obſerved that his end approached, began, 
according to the cuſtom of the Eſquimaux, to 
howl and cry, and aſked him, O, my dear 
tc huſband, wilt thou leave me and thy two 
« children?” The dying Annauke anſwered, 
« Weep not, I go to the Saviour, who loves 
*« mankind ſo much.” | 

This was the more ſtriking, as he had no 
Chriſtian at hand to inſtru& him, nor none near 


ſpeaking of Jeſus, and expreſſing his reliance 
upon and love to him. And what was ſtill a 
more clear proof that this was the effect of a 
real work of the Holy Ghoſt in his heart, was, 
that he, as the Angekok, who lived in the ſame 
place, related to Brother Drachart with diſplea- 
ſure, would not have an Angekok to come to 
him in his ſickneſs, although the Efquimaux, as 
ſoon as they fall ſick, ſend directly for the An- 
gekok, who acts the phyſician, making uſe of 


certain ſpells. over the ſick for their recovery. 


Yea, Annauke, ſince his death, is commonly 
deſcribed by the Eſquimaux themſelves, as the 
man whom the Saviour took to himſelf. The 
miſſionaries, therefore, by all what they before 
had ſeen and heard of this man, and by the man- 
ner of his departure out of this life, can juſtly 
look upon him as the firſtling in that country, 
upon whom our Saviour certainly fulfilled his 
word, Him that cometh to me, I will in no 
wiſe caſt out.” 

The above inſtance gave the Brethren more 
courage to form a claſs of catechumens of ſome 
in whoſe hearts there appeared evident traces of 
the work of the Holy Ghoſt. In this claſs they 
are to be more particularly inſtructed in the ways 
of God. 

The Brethren have alſo reſolved to erect a 
proper church for the Eſquimaux, in which the 
goſpel may be preached to ſome hundreds atonce, 
as the room in which they have preached in their 
houſe is much too ſmall. 

Certain it is, that the miſſionaries and their 
aſſiſtants lead a moſt difficult, inconvenient, and, 
to fleſh and blood, uncomfortable life in this 
rough and inhoſpitable climate. The cold is, as 
has been already mentioned, and as the thermo- 
meter proves, much more intenſe than in Green- 
land. And although they burn in their large 
ſtoves of caſt-iron great quantities of wood, by 
day and night, yet the windows and walls are all 
the winter covered with ice, and the bed cloaths 
freeze to the wall. Rum freezes in the air like 
water; and rectified ſpirits, in the coldeſt wea- 
ther, ſoon become thick like oil. The thermo- 
meter is commonly from December to April 


g || ſeventy degrees below the freezing point. The 


ſea freezes ſo far out, between the iſlands, that 
they cannot get a ſight of open water from De- 
Some of the © Brethren ven- 
tured to go in February to the Eſquimaux about 
forty miles diſtant from Nain, but they endured 
the moſt extreme hardſhips from the cold. 
Though wrapped up in furs, yet their eye lids 


| obliged continually to pull the ice from them, 


| and to keep their eyes open with their — 
1 


One of them returned with a pain in his ſide ; 
another with his hand frozen and ſwelled like a 
bladder ; and it was a mercy of the Lord whom 
they ſerve, that they were cured. The Eſqui- 
maux, who live chiefly on blubber, and who have 


| probably fatter and more oily blood, can cer- 


rainly endure the cold better than the Europeans; 
but there are however inſtances that the Eſqui- 
maux themſelves are frozen to death in winter. 


| The few ſummer months are, on the other hand, 


| ſo much the hotter, the thermometer riſing to 
him whom he might be deſirous to pleaſe, by | 


the eighty- ſixth degree: but then they are 
plagued with an amazing ſwarm of malignant 
muſketoes, which ſting ſo violently, that they 
often return home with ſwelled faces. 

There can be no expectations of any thing 
like agriculture, ſo as to produce grain; this is 
evident from the trials already made. Some 


ſmall gardens which the Brethren have laid out 
and cultivated, produce ſome ſallad, turnips, 
hardy cabbages and radiſhes, but poratoes freeze 


when they have ſhot up no higher than about 
half a foot, 


By 
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By hunting and fiſhing they have hitherto been 
able to procure but very little proviſion, becauſe 
their ſituation upon the continent is not at all 
favourable thereto. Beſides, the great number 
of Eſquimaux dogs, that muſt ſeek their own 
maintenance, prevent the ſucceſs they might 
have in catching fiſh, as theſe half-ſtarved dogs, 
at low water, run into the nets, tear out and 
devour the filh, and moreover tear the nets to 

jeces. 

Thus the Brethren muſt be ſupported chiefly 
by the en N ſent to them annually from Eu- 
rope, ſuch as flour, ſalt meat, rice, peas and 
barley, and are heartily thankful, partly, that 
friends are always found who contribute there- 
unto, and partly that they can earn ſomething 
by the work of their hands to lighten in ſome 
meaſure the expence of ſupporting themſelves. 
They begun laſt year to build boats for the Eſqui- 


maux, and to make ſundry implements for their | 


work, and utenſils for their houſes, and receive 
in payment whalebone and blubber, which they 
ſend hither towards their expences. 

By building boats we have reaſon to hope that 
one great advantage will be obtained, namely, 
that the Eſquimaux will be delivered from the 
temptation of going to the ſouth to ſteal boats. 
And by the implements and utenſils made for 


1 


| 


| 


þ 


| 


them by the Brethren, they will be from time to | 


time more enabled to get and increaſe what 1s 
neceſſary for their own ſupport. 

Though, by theſe means, the outward ſitu- 
ation of theſe poor ſavages may be greatly 
improved and rendered more humane, yet it 


is certainly of incomparably greater impor- 


tance, that they be brought to Jeſus Chriſt by 
the preaching of the goſpel; that they be ſanc- 


tified by the true faith in him; and thereby, with 
greater certainty, be civilized and made moral 


human creatures. 


naries and their aſſiſtants, notwithſtanding their 
moſt difficult ſituation outwardly, to hold out 
with chearfulneſs and full of faith, in that call 
which the Lord has given them, until the Eſqui- 
maux, in this remote part of the earth, ſhall ſee 
the ſalvation of God. Brother Layritz, on his 
ſafe arrival here with his wife on the 28th of 
October, aſſured us, as an eye witneſs, that this 
was the diſpoſition of thoſe Brethren and Siſters. 

They had this laſt year, 1774, by means of 


a ſloop, an opportunity of viſiting ſix habita- 


tions of the Eſquimaux which lie farther north; 
they were received in a friendly and confident 


manner, and moſt preſſingly entreated by the 


poor ſavages, many of whom had never ſeen an 
European before, to come and dwell among 
them, and to bring them the good words of their 
Creator and Saviour. 

Is the acquiring wealth and fortunes, which 
laſt not for ever, but paſs away, allowed, every 
where, to be a ſufficient motive for long voyages 
and the enduring great hardſhips ? ſurely it 18 a 
more noble motive, yea, it is of (infinitely 
greater uſe, if conſidered merely in a rational 
point of view, to endure hardſhips, even the 
greateſt, if ſouls, who are however our fellow 
creatures, are thereby ſaved from death, brought 
into a ſtate of peace and happineſs, and obtain 


a well grounded hope of a bleſſed immortality 
The love of Chriſt, who, though he thought it 
no robbery to be equal with God, made himſelf 
of no reputation, took upon him the form of N 
a ſervant, ſubmitted to be deſpiſed and rejected 
and became obedient unto death, yea, to the 
death of the ſhameful croſs, to redeem us, muſt 
certainly impel the hearts of the miſſionaries 
ſtimulate their zeal, and make them willins to 
perſevere with patience in the midſt of all, even 
the greateſt hardſhips.. 

Bleſſed be the name of the Lord, who has not 
permitted the labour and trouble of our Brethren 
among the heathens to be in vain. We have now 


| had many years experience, that our gracious 


Lord has crowned the fimple preaching of the 
goſpel of his incarnation, ſufferings and death 

with blefling, has owned it in grace, and thereby 
the eyes of the heathens have been opened, and 
they have been turned from darknets to light 

and from the power of ſatan to. the living God. 
What the moſt juſt and excellent moral precepts 
cannot effect, what all the power of philoſophy 


cannot produce, what all the eloquence and argu- 


ments of men cannot accompliſh, is done by 
the word of reconciliation through the blood of 
Chriſt. Of this the heathens, who have received 
the faith, are a living and inconteſtible proof. 

To proſelyte men from one ſuperſtition to 
another, from one ſpeculative ſyſtem to another, 
or from one ſect or outward form of worſhip to 
another, whether by arguments, or outward 
pomp, or by any other methods, is indeed no 
buſineſs, for the ſake of which our miſſionaries 
would give themſelves ſo much trouble and un- 
dergo ſuch djfficulties. But to be inſtruments 
to direct and bring ſouls to him, in whom the 
Genriles ſhall trult, and to whom every knee 
ſhall bow, of things in heaven and things on 


earth, and thi nder the earth, it 1 
It is this conſideration that enables the miſſio- neren well 


worth while to venture life and limb to effect 
this. For it is indubitable, that when men, 
though ever ſo wild and ſavage by nature, are 
brought to the knowledge of ſalvation in Chriſt 
Jeſus, by the Holy Ghoſt, they will of courſe 
become good and uſeful ſubjects, and benevolent 
fellow citizens of the world, 


n „ * — A . _ — 
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Rules and Articles for the Government of the 


Churches of the United Brethren, 


Some of theſe articles are ſo plain and inoffen- 
five, that little need be ſaid concerning them, 


AxT. I. This ſoci-ty-is not formed in oppo- 
ſition to any other of the like nature, nor is it 
to interfere with the charities of any ſociety what- 
ever, | 

II. This ſociety is to conſiſt of members of the 
Brethren's Church, and is properly eſtabliſhed 
here in London, where they will regularly meet; 
yet members may alſo be choſen, who reſide in 
other places of the Britiſh dominions or elſe- 
where, 

III. But beſides the aforeſaid members of the 


ſociety, perſons who are not of the Brethren's 
Church, 
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Church, but are friends and well-wiſhers of the 
furtherance of the goſpel among the Heathens, 
may be choſen as honorary members of this ſo- 
ciety; to whom, from time to time, accounts will 
be communicated of the work of our Lord among 
the Heathens through the Brethren's miſſions; 
and ſuch honorary members may be admitted oc- 
caſionally to the meetings of the ſociety. 

There is ſomething in this article, at firſt ſight, 

laringly engaging. It ſeems to promiſe a large 
2 of charity; and yet, if we attend to it 
ſtrictly, we ſhall find that it contains both oſtenta- 
tion and meanneſs. Oſtentation, in holding it 
forth as an honour to be admitted into their ſociety; 
and meanneſs, in looking for ſubſcriptions to ſup- 
port their cauſe. 

IV. The deſign of this ſociety being to aſſiſt 
thoſe miſſionaries and their helpers, whom the 
directors of the miſſions of the Brethren's Church 
may ſend to the Heathens in different parts of the 
world, we will not confine our aſſiitance of thoſe 
miſſionaries to gifts and contributions only, but 
it will be our great pleaſure to promote this ami- 
able work with our beſt ſervices, in all reſpects, 
by entertaining them during their abode in Eng- 
land, and alſo ſupplying them with all neceſſaries 
for their paſſage to the places of their deſtination, 
and during their reſidence at thoſe places. 

V. Although our chief aim is to further the 
goſpel, and aſſiſt the miſſionaries in the Britiſh do- 
minions in America, and other parts of the 
world, yet we are alſo deſirous to give all poſſible 
aid to the Brethren's miſſions among the Heathens 
in other countries, 

VI. And whereas the United Brethren, for 
many years ſucceſſively, have appointed depuries, 
and committed unto them the care of the Hea- 
then miſſions and the management of the contri? 
butions, which, for the unavoidable expences at- 
tending this work of God, are given freely, from 
time to time, by the Brethren's congregations and 
by others; we will therefore act in connection and 
fellowſhip with theſe deputies; on which account 
our ſecretary and other brethren of the. commit- 
tee are to cultivate a conſtant correſpondence with 
them, that we may be informed of the occaſions 
requiring our affiſtance, and be ready to aſſiſt. 

VII. And whereas the aforeſaid deputies of the 
Brethren's Church have always a correſponding 
agent, who reſides in London, to execute their 
commiſſions, we will always be ready to give him 
all the aſſiſtance we can therein. 

VIII. Every one of us is willing to add his 
mite to thole free gifts made at ſtated times, in 
the Brethren's congregations, for the ſervice of 
the miſſions among the Heathens. Bur beſides 
this, a box ſhall be placed in the room where we 
meet, into which every member of the ſociety may 
put at any time what he thinks proper; all which 


is to be employed for the uſe of the ſaid miſſions. - 


The committee is to take an exact account of this 
money as well as what may come in by way of 
donation, legacy, or otherwiſe, and alſo how it is 
expended ; and this account is to be laid before 
the ſociety once in three months. 

It is remarkable, that the goſpel was propagated 
at firſt without the aſſiſtance of power, money, 
or, indeed, any encouragement from men. And 


yet the tender plant grew, and ſpread far and 


56 


wide, Whereas, in modern times, thouſands and 
ten thouſands of pounds, are collected to propa- 
zate the goſpel, and yet few converts are made. 
For this there muſt be ſome reaſon, but whatever 
we may imagine it to be, we ſhall leave the reader 


to form his own judgement. 


IX. It this ſociety, or one or more members 
thereof, ſhould be appointed truſtees of any lands, 
tor a ſettlement among the Heathens ; in that caſe 
we engage to be faithful to our truſt, and not 
claim for ourſelves, at any time, what ſhall be 
ſettled upon us in truſt. | 

X. The ordinary meeting of the ſociety to be 
once a month, at a time and place to be deter- 
mined upon by the ſociety, and as ſoon as can 
conveniently be after the day, on which accounts 
of the progreſs of the goſpel, eſpecially among 
the Heathens, are uſually read in the Brethren's 
chapel. 

AI. The ſociety is to chuſe a committee, con- 
fiſting of ſix members, a ſecretary and one or two 
lervants ; one of che committee is to be appointed 
trealurer; and all the ordained miniſters. of the 


| Brethren's Church preſent in London, are to be 


looked upon as members of the committee and 
each of them to have a vote. 

XII. The members of the committee are to act 
as deputies of the ſociety, and are to meet once a 
week, or as often as may be thought needful for 
the diſpatch of buſineſs, and four of the com- 
mirtee are impowered to do buſineſs. | 

XIII. The committee may call an extraordi- 
nary meeting bf the ſociety, when bulineſs re- 
quires. 

XIV. The committee is impowered, upon any 
emergency, to borrow in the name of the ſociety, 
or contract debts of any ſum not exceeding fifty 
pounds, | 

We cannot approve of theſe money affairs in 
religion. There is ſome reaſon to imagine, that 
the paſſions of men, influenced by corrupt nature, 
have too much effect on modern religion. We 
are convinced, that God once gave his bleſſing on 
means of a different nature; and hiſtory tells us, 
that as the ſame means have not been uſed ſince 
the time of the emperor Conſtantine the Great, 
lo the lame ends have not been found. 

XV. At the firſt meeting of the ſociety in 
every year, the ſix members of the committee, the 
ſecretary and the ſervants are either to be continued 
in their offices, or others elected in their places. 

This article has been copied from one of thoſe 
belonging to a benefit ſociety. There officers are 
very rich and greatly eſteemed, otherwiſe the 
would not be eagerly ſought after. All officers 
court pride, and human paſſions will be as much 
gratified in a club of common mechanics, as in the 
firſt lord of the treaſury, or the high chancellor 
of England. The reaſon 1s plain, learning and 
knowledge, improved by virtue and adorned by 
piety, litt the character, as it were, above every 
thing human. 

XVI. Upon the deceaſe or removal of any 
member of the committee, or any other incident 
requiring a new choice, the committee 1s to pro- 
poſe ſuch perſon or perſons to the, ſociety whom 
they think proper for the office. 

XVII. Such perſons ought to be members of 


the Brethren's congregation, of a good capacity 


and 
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and a good character among the Brethren as 
well as among their fellow ſubjects, 

XVIII. Perſons propoſed by the committee 
to the 5 for members of the committee, 


are to be choſen by the 
of the ſociety preſent, 

XIX. Whenever any new member or mem- 
bers are to be propoſed to the ſociety, the com- 
mittee 1s firſt to conſider whether ſuch perſon or 
perſons may be of ule to the the ſociety in car- 


mayority of the members 


rying on the above-mentioned purpoſes: And if 


the perſons propoſed by the committee are ap- 
proved of by the unanimous choice of the ſo- 
ciety, by ballot, then ſuch perſon or perſons are 
to be admitted members. 
XX. But if, on the ballot, there ſhould be an 
negative to the choice of the perſon ale 
the member or members objecting, are to men- 
tion his or their objection to ſome member of 
the committee, when the caſe is to be recon- 
ſidered; and if the objection can be removed, 
to the ſatisfaction of the objector, ſuch perſon 
or perſons may be propoſed a ſecond time to the 
ſociety ; and if no new negative appears upon 
the ballot, he or they are to be then admitted 
members. 

XXI. No member of the ſociety is to acquaint 
any one, either of his being propoſed or choſen 
a member of the ſociety, for this 1s to be done 


by the ſecretary, or ſome other member of 


the committee appointed for it, as circumſtances 
require. 

XXII. No perſon once admitted into this ſo- 
ciety is to be removed out of it, but after ma- 
ture conſideration of the committee, and with 


the conſent of the majority of the ſociety ; and | 


a perſon thus removed, not to be re-admitted 
but by ballot. 

XXIII. When any new members are admit- 
ted, the rules of the ſociety are to be read to 
them, and each new member is to ſubſcribe 
them. 

XXIV. The ſociety may form new articles, 
which are conſiſtent with the tenor of the above 
articles and the well-being of the ſociety, as cir- 
cumſtances may hereafter require. 

XXV. The above rules are not to be altered 
but on mature deliberation, and in a meeting of 
the ſociety, and by majority of votes ; and pre- 
vious to any alteration a month's notice ſhall be 
given, tn the nature and deſign of the 
alteration propoſed to be made. 

Upon the whole, theſe articles are of a very 
carnal nature. They point out much of worldly 
wiſdom, but little of that which is from above, 
We could wiſh there was nothing human in reli- 

ion but juſt the common outward means, and we 
incerely believe, that the real ſervants of God 
are frequently to be among thoſe who are re- 
puted to have no religion at all. 


Account of all thoſe Societies which the United 
Brethren bave in different parts of the world. 


It is very remarkable, that theſe people, al- 
though not much known in England, yet are 
extremely numerous. Of this we ſhall have 


tion or miſſion of the Brethren belongs. 
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occaſion to take notice afterwards, ſo as to endea- 
vour to account for that ſecrecy, Which prevails 


| among them. 


The places where the congregations of the 
Brethren are at preſent ſettled, are of different 
kinds, and many of theſe congregations are not 
very numerous. Some have been ſettled by the 
Brethren on ſpots which were not at all inhabited 
before, merely with this intent, that only mem- 
bers of the congregation ſhould dwell there, and 
that they might be entirely unmixed with others 
Theſe places are called in the ſtricteſt ſenſe 
Se ; for example, Herrahuth 
Gnadenfrey, Fulneck, Bethlehem, Salem, * 
repta, &c. 

Farther, the Brethren have built their place 


| of worſhip and the dwelling-houſes of the mem- 


bers of the congregation, contiguous to ſome 
towns and villages inhabited by other people, yet 
in ſuch a manner, that their buildings ſtand to- 
gether on one ſpot, or in the ſame ſtreet, and 
are, as much as circumſtances will admit, ſome 
more and ſome leſs ſeparated from the reſt of the 
3984 or private buildings of the town or vil- 
age. Theſe are called in a more extenſive ſenſe 
Congregation- places; ſuch as Neuſalze, Neu- 
wied, Ochkbrook, &c. 

Again, there are other congregations of the 
Brethren, the members of which do not dwell 
together, but are ſcattered in the cities, or 
towns, or in the country round about; they how- 
ever aſſemble in the ſame place of worſhip, and 
their regulations are ſuited to their circumſtances. 
Theſe are called City and Country Congrega- 
tions, for inſtance, London, Amſterdam, Phi- 
ladelphia, &c. 

The ſame diſtinction is to be made with regard 
to the miſſions of the Brethren among the Hea- 
thens. Some of the congregations, gathered 
together by the goſpel from the Heathens, dwell 
together in one place; for inſtance, New Herrn- 
huth and Lichtenfels in Greenland, at Langen- 
toutenunk, that is, the city of peace, in North 
America; alſo at Sharon on the Samarica in Su- 
rinam. Theſe, may be properly called Town- 
Congregations of the converted Heathens. Others 
of the Heathens, who have been brought to 
Chriſt by the miniſtry of the Brethren, live diſ- 
perſed, as the negroes in the Weſt-India iſlands, 
and the Indians on the Corentyn in Surinam; 
but they come to the preaching and to partake 
of the ſacraments, to the church or meeting- 
houſe, which the miſſionaries have built near 
their own dwellings : Theſe may be called in 
the moſt proper ſenſe, Miſſion-Settlements. By 
this deſcription every reader will be able to de- 
termine, to which of theſe claſſes each congrega- 
Now 
they ſhall be mentioned according to the coun- 
tries and governments under which they dwell. 


1. In the empire of Germany, and firſt under 
the elector of Saxony. 


Herrnhuth in Upper Luſatia, on the high road 
between Lebau and Zittau, upon the manor. of 
Berthelſdorf, lately the domain of count Zinzen- 
dorf, and now of, baroneſs de Wattewille. This 
place was begun in the year 1722, and this con- 

| gregation 
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gregation received afterwards a confirmation of 
its orders and regulations from government. 


Nieſky alſo in Upper Luſatia, upon the manor 


of Trebus, twelve miles from Goerlitz. This 
place was begun in the year 1742, by exiles from 
Bohemia. Here is at preſent the Pædagogium 
of the Unity of the Brethren. 

Klein Welke, alſo in Upper Luſatia, about 
three miles from Budiſſin on the road to Berlin, 
was begun in 1756, and 1s built very near the 
old village of the ſame name. Moſt of the 
members of this congregation are of the Vandal 
nation. 

At Barby, in the county of the ſame name, 
twenty-four miles from Magdeburg, a congre- 

ation of the Brethren has been gathered ever 
fince the year 1748, after the government had 
given the palace and bailiwick to count Henry 
the 28th Reuſs, and others on a leaſe, and had 
granted the 3 of the 2 to the congre- 
gation of the Brethren for their Divine wor- 
ſhip. The theological ſeminary of the Unity 
is in this place; in this ſeminary or college, ſtu- 
dents are prepared for future ſervice among 
Chriſtians or Heathens. 

Gnadau, on the electoral domain Doeben, ſix 
miles from Barby, and eighteen from Magde- 
burg. In the year 1765, the government gave 
the palace of Barby, with its appurtenances, 
and the domain Doeben, to count Henry the 
25th Reuſs, upon a perpetual leaſe, with a view 
that a ſettlement might be made here, after the 
manner of the Brethren's Congregation-Places ; 
whereupon a beginning was made to build ſuch 
a place in the year 1767, not far from Doeben, 


2. Under the government of the king of 
Pruſſia. 


Gnadenberg, in the principality of Jauer in 
Sileſia, on the manor called Groſs Krauſche, 
three miles from Bunzlau, was begun in the year 
174 after having received a ſpecial royal grant 
or it. 

Gnadenfrey, in the principality of Schweidniz 
in Sileſia, about nine miles from Reichenbach, 
on the manor of Oberpeilau, was alſo begun in 
the year 1743. This congregation 1s at preſent 
the largeſt 'of the Brethren's congregations in 
Sileſia. 

Neuſalz, is a new built place which the Bre- 
thren began to erect in 1745, near the town of 
Neuſalze on the Oder. This ſettlement of the 
Brethren was, by order of the king, laid out in 
a regular manner in the year 1744, and was in 
a very flouriſhing condition before the laſt war in 
Sileſia, But in the year 1749 it was plundered 
in a cruel manner and totally reduced to aſhes. 
The loſs the Brethren ſuſtained hereby in worldly 
goods was great, but all the Brethren and ſiſters, 
lying-in women, the ſick and children, eſcaped 
from the flames, and after many and various dif- 
ficulties, they arrived in the neighbouring con- 
gregations, in Sileſia and Upper Luſatia, ſafe 
and well. 
was taken in hand by the deſire of government, 
and a congregation of the Brethren has been 
again ſettled there ſince that time. 


Theſe Sileſian congregations have their 'own | | | 
moved thither from time to time, Divine wor- 


biſhop, who reſides in Sileſia, 


In 1763, the rebuilding of this place 


— — 


— 


1 


In Berlin, a Bohemian congregation of the 
Brethren, adhering to the Auguſtin confeſſion, 
has been gathered together ever ſince the year 
1744, and they declared their ſentiments before 
a royal commiſſion in the year 1747. They 
have a public Congregation-Houſe, in which 
they have Divine worſhip agreeable to the con- 
ſtitution of the Brethren's congregation. 

Alſo in Rixdorff, three miles from Berlin, in 
the year 1737, a congregation of the Brethren 
of the Bohemian nation were collected, and 
have built a Congregation-Houſe and place for 
Divine worſhip. The congregation here was 
plundered in a very ſevere manner in the year 
1760, but at the ſame time experienced from 
the hands of God a gracious preſervation of their 
perſons. 

At Norden in Eaſt-Frieſland is alſo a congre- 
gation of the Brethren. They have a public 
place of worſhip, and enjoy undiſturbed liberty. 
This congregation was begun under the govern- 
ment of the laſt prince of Eaſt-Frieſland. 


3. Under the government of the duke of 
Saxe-Gotha. 


Neudietendorff, fifteen miles from Gotha and 
ſix from Erfuth. In the year 1742, a conſider- 
able number of the Brethren of the Lutheran 
tropos came together here. After many difficul- 
ties they have been in a more proſperous ſtate 
ſince the year 1753, and received in 1764 a grant 
from the government. Since then the congre- 
gation has increaſed conſiderably in the number 
of their members and in their buildings. 


4. Under the government of Count Reuſs. 


Eberſdorf in Voigtland. There has been in 
this place ſince the end of the former century, 
an Eccleſiola, a pious ſociety, which increaſed 
from time to time, and after many viciſſitudes, 
they ſought in the year 1745 to eſtabliſh an en- 
tire union with the congregations of the Bre- 
thren. Thus it came to paſs, that a regular 
congregation of the Brethren was eſtabliſhed 
there ; a piece of land was ceded to them by 
the reigning count, that they might enlarge their 
ſettlement, and an act in favour of the evange- 
lical Brethren's congregation was iſſued in the 
year 1761. 


5. Under the government of the Count of 
Neuwied. 


At Neuwied, a congregation of French re- 
formed Brethren and Siſters, who emigrated. 
from Herrnhaag, was begun. The reigning 
count gave them a grant of the neceſſary pri- 


vileges in the year 1751, and renewed the ſaid 


rant in a more ample manner in the year 1756. 
The brethren were put in poſſeſſion of a ſquare 
of the city, for the uſe of the congregation, 
to erect on it their place of worſhip and Con- 
gregation-Houſe, and other neceſſary buildings 
for the choirs and families; and ſince then a 
pretty numerous congregation is collected here. 
The greateſt part of the congregation- members 
are French reformed, yet as ſeveral Germans 


ſhip 
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ſhip is performed there in both theſe languages 
alternately. 


6. In the United Provinces. 


In Zeyſt, in the Province of Utrecht, a be- 
ginning was made in 1748 to build a congrega- 
tion-place in two ſquares between the palace and 
the village. The congregation has built in the 
year 1768, a new Congregation-houſe and place 
of worſhip, and enjoy compleat church-liberty 
under the government of the ſtates of Utrecht. 
The preaching of the goſpel here, both in the 
German and Dutch languages, is attended by 
many from other places. 

In Amſterdam there has been a congregation 
of the Brethren ever ſince the year 1738. They 
have had a place of worſhip there theſe many 
years paſt, and live quiet and undiſturbed. 

In Haerlem is alſo a ſmall congregation of the 
Brethren, who have alſo a public worſhip. 

The United Brethren have alſo ſeveral miſ- 
fions in the province of Surinam in South Ame- 
rica, they are the following : | 

In Paramaribo is a ſmall Houſe-Congregation, 
who awell there to receive the miſſionaries from 
Europe, to forward them to their poſts among 
the heathens, and to provide them with neceſſa- 
ries. They have a houſe of their own, and 
maintain themſelves, as the Brethren ſeek to 
do every where, with the work of their hands. 

In Sharon on the Saramica, 1s a congregation 
8 out of the Arrawack nation. It was 

egun in the year 1757, and conſiſted of ſome 
baptized Indians, who were obliged to fly from 
the rebellious negroes in Berbice. The ſame 
was the caſe with Hope, on the river Corentyn 
on the borders of Berbice; here the Indians, 
who live ſcattered on their Caſſabi plantations, 
are miniſtered unto in the goſpel, by ſome mil- 
fionaries. 

In Quama, not far from the head of the river 
Saramica, the Brethren have a miſſion among the 
free negroes ever ſince the year 7 5. This is, 
as may be eaſily conceived, one of the moſt toil- 
ſome and moſt difficult miſſions, but has how- 
ever brought forth joyous fruit, as a negroe 
captain Arabini is become a believer in the Lord 
Jeſus, is baptized, and walks worthy of the 
goſpel. 


7. Under the Government of Great Britain 


there are, in Europe, in North America, and in 
the Weſt-India Iſlands, ſundry congregations 
and miſſions of the Brethren. 


In London there has been a congregation of 
the Brethren ever ſince the year 1742. They 
have a chapel in Nevil's court, Fetter-lane, and 
another in Chelſea; near the laſt is their bury- 
ing- ground. There is divine ſervice in both of 
theſe chapels every Sunday. 

At Bedford is likewiſe a congregation of the 
Brethren; they have built at one end of the 
town, ſince the year 1741, a chapel, a congre- 

tion-houſe, and houles for the ſingle brethren 
and ſingle ſiſters. 
ſettled here according to the conſtitution of the 
Brethren in the year 1744, To this congrega- 


— K > > nem oy ear 


The congregation itſelf was 


| 


tion belong -the Brethren's chapels and ſocieties 
at Northampton, Riſely, &c. where the goſpel 
is preached by the Brethren, 

At Ockbrook, five miles from Derby, there 
has been a congregation of the Brethren ever 
ſince the year 1750. Since then they have erected 
on a ſmall eſtate, bought for that purpoſe near 
the village, a chapel, a ſingle brethren's and a 
ſingle ſiſters' houſe, and ſome other dwelling. 
houſes. 

Fulneck near Pudſey, and ſix miles from 
Leeds in Yorkſhire, is a congregation-places, 
built particularly for that purpoſe. The begin- 
ning of the buildings was made in the year 1744, 
and in the following years the congregation- 
houſe, in which is the chapel, called Grace-hall, as 
alſo houſes for the ſingle brethren, ſingle ſiſters, 
and widows, were built. Here are alſo the œco- 
nomies or ſchools, in which the children of la- 
bourers, who cannot take care of their children 
on account of the duties of their offices, are 
educated. 

The four following congregations are under 
the inſpection and direction of the elder's confe- 
rence of Fulneck, viz. 

Pudſey, to which the members of the con- 
gregation and ſocieties in the neighbourhood of 
Leeds and Bradford belong. 

Wyke, to which thoſe who dwell in the places 
near Hallifax belong. 

Mirfield, to which thoſe in the neighbourhood 
of Huddersfield and Wakefield belong, 

Little Gummerſal ; but theſe four congrega» 
tions have their own labours and chapels, in 
which meetings are kept on Sundays and in the 
week days. 

At Duckenfield, a village in Cheſhire, about 
eight miles from Mancheſter, is alſo a congre- 
gation of the Brethren : they have a new chapel 
and two choir-houſes, one for the ſingle brethren 
and one for the ſingle ſiſters, 

At Leominſter in Herefordſhire, there hag 
been a congregation of the Brethren ever ſince 
the year 1759; they have their own chapel. 

At Haverfordweſt in Pembrokeſhire, South 
Wales, a congregation of the Brethren was alſo 
collected in the ſame year. 

At Briſtol, in the year 1755, a number of the 
members of the ſociety was formed in a congre- 
gation. They have a new built chapel in the 
pariſh of St. James. To this congregation be- 
longs the congregations in Kingſwood, which 
lies about four miles from Briſtol, and has a 
chapel; and in Bath, a city well known on ac- 
count of its waters, there is a new built chapel 
and a congregation ever ſince the year 1765. 

At Tetherton in Wiltſhire there has been a 
congregation of the Brethren ever ſince the year 
1748. But as ſome members of the congrega- 
tion came to live near the chapel, they called 
their proper premiſes Lamb's-acre. The Bre- 
thren's chapel in Malmſbury belongs to this 
congregation, 

_ Beſides theſe congregations , the Unity Bre- 
thren have chapels in ſeveral parts of England, 
where their miniſters preach the goſpel with 
bleſſing, for inſtance, at Apperly in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, Frome in Somerſetſhire, Plymouth in 
Devonſhire, as alſo at Air and Irwin in Scotland. 


| In 
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In Ireland are the following congregations of | 


the Brethren. | 

In Dublin, the capital of the kingdom, ſince 
the year 1750, they have two chapels at each 
ſide of the river Liffy, which runs through the 
city, one in Great Booter-lane, the other in 
Stafford- ſtreet. 

Upon the townland Ballikennedy in the county 
of Antrim, the brethren have begun to build a 
new congregation-place, which is called Grace- 
hill. Beſide the congregation-houſe, in which 
is the chapel and two choir-houſes, ſeveral other 
private houſes are built and inhabited. 

Ballymaguigan, in the county of Derry, on 
the weſt ſide of the famous Lough-neagh, is 
alſo a new built congregation-place, to which 
belongs a chapel of the ſociety at Liſnamara, 
where a congregation of the Brethren, was ſettled 
in the year 1759. 


Ballonderry, on the eaſt ſide of the aforeſaid | 


Lough-neagh : here has been a congregation of 
the Brethren ever ſince the year 1755. To this 
congregation belongs the lictle congregation at 
Kilwarlin; the latter has alſo its own chapel. 

At Drumargan, about four miles from Armagh, 
has been a Brethren's congregation ever ſince the 


year 1759. And finally, 


At Coothill, twenty-ſix miles from Armagh, 
a congregation of the Brethren was collecte 
in the year 1765. 

In America, and firſt, in the province of Penn- 
filvania, are the following congregations of the 
Brethren. 

Bethlehem, the chief congregation-place of 
the Brethren in North America, 1n the county of 
Northampton, fifty miles from Philadelphia, on 
a branch of the river Deleware, which has re- 
tained the Indian name Lechai, or Lechi. The 
latitude of this place has been taken at ſundry, 
times and found to be 40 deg. 37. min. N. L. 
This place was begun in the year 1741, at a time 
when few Europeans were in this diſtri& : a con- 
ſiderable number of miſſionaries have been ſent 
from this congregation among the heathens. 

At Nazareth, nine miles north of Bethlehem ; 
a large building called Nazareth-hall has been 
erected, in which is the chapel, where the con- 
8 of the Brethren dwelling in their 

everal habitations about Chriſtianſbrun and Gna- 

denthal, meet and have divine ſervice on Sun— 
days and holidays. In Nazareth-hall is alſo the 
Pædagogium of the Unity in America. In the 
year 1771 the Brethren began to build a new 
congregation-place near the hall. 

Litiz, a new congregation-place in the county 
of Lancaſter, ſeventy miles from Philadelphia. 
The building of this place was begun in the 
year 1757, and there are now, beſides the chapel 


and congregation-houſe, choir-houſes for the 


ſingle brethren, and fingle ſiſters, and a good 
many houſes for families. 

At Lancaſter, the county town of that name, 
there has been a congregation 'of the Brethren 
ever ſince the year 1746. The congregation 
here has a church, a congregation-houſe, and a 
burying-ground in the town. _ 

In York-town, or, as it is ſometimes called, 
York on the Cadoras, twenty-four miles from 
Litiz, there has been a congregation of the Bre- 
56 


f 


| 


| 


thren ever ſince the year 1755, who have built a 
congregation-houſe, as alſo in 

Mount-joy, formerly called Donnegal, ſixteen 
miles from Litiz. In the townſhip of Bethel, 
twelve miles from Mount joy, near the blue 
mountains, a congregation of the brethren was 
ſettled in the year 1755, but in the laſt war they 
were obliged to fly from the cruelties of the ſa- 
vage Indians, but after the concluſion of the 
peace they gathered again together around their 
congregation-houſe, | 

At Hebron in the townſhip of Libanon, ſixteen 
miles from Litiz, formerly called Quittope-hill, 
a beginning has been made of a congregation- 
place ever lince the year 1757, near the congre- 
gation houſe, as alſo, 

At Emmaus in the townſhip of Saliſbury, for- 
merly called Maguntſky, eight miles from Beth- 
lehem. The Indian war proved an occaſion, 
that thoſe who had belonged to this congregation 
ſince the year 1742, and who lived ſcattered u 
and down, drew together, and erected habita- 
tions near their congregation-houſe, 

In Heidelberg in the county of Berks, twen- 
ty-four miles from Litiz, there has been a con- 
gregation of the Brethren ever ſince the year 
1743. 

Shoenek not far from Nazareth was erected ag 
a congregation- place in the year 1757. The 
members of the congregation who live on their 


plantations beyond the limits of the land belong- 


ing to Nazareth attend divine ſervice there. 

In Gnadenhuetten on the Mahoni, there was 
formerly a conſiderable ſettlement of the Bre- 
thren, but it was deſtroyed by the Indians in the. 
year 1755, but a congregation of the Brethren 
now gathers again together there, 

In the city of Philadelphia there has been a 
congregation of the Brethren, ever ſince the 
year 1741, of the Engliſh, and another. of the 
German nation ; but in time they united, and 
became one congregation. However divine ſer- 
vice 1s performed in both languages alternately. 
They have a church, a congregation-houſe, and 
burying ground. 

In the province of New Jerſey at Oldman's 
Creek, thirty miles below Philadelphia, there 
has been a congregation ever ſince the year 1765. 
And in Greenland, thirty miles from Bethlehem, 
is a new ſettlement of the Brethren, which was 
laid out in the year 1771. 

In the province of New York, and in the 
capital of the province, there has been a congre- 
gation of the Brethren, ever ſince the year 1741, 
which has a church, a congregation-houſe and 
alſo a burying ground in the city. 

In Dutcheſs county, an hundred miles from 
New York, upon the borders of New England 
is Sichem, a Lal Brethren's congregation ever 
ſince the year 1758. 

In the province of Rhode Iſland at Newport, 
there has been a congregation of the Brethren 
ever ſince the year 1758, which has anew chapel 
and burying ground in the town. 

In the province of Maryland, ſix miles from 
Fredrick's town and one mile from the river 
Manakoſy, there has been a congregation of the 
Brethren ever ſince the year 1757. They have 
alſo a chapel at Carol's manor, twelve Engliſh 
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miles from thence, in which the goſpel is preached 
by the Brethren to a company of Engliſh people. 

In the province of North Carolina, on the 
lands of Wachovia, are three congregations of 
the Brethren. 

Salem, the chief place in the centre of the 
land: the Brethren began to build this place in 
the year 1766. 

Bethabara, the firſt place which the Brethren 
began to build in Wachovia, in the year 1753: 
it lies ſix miles north of Salem. 

Bethany, nine miles north of Salem; the 
building of this place was begun in 1760. 

Beſides theſe, there are two places in Wa- 
chovia, Friedland, five miles ſouth-eaſt of Salem, 
and Friedberg, eight miles ſouth of Salem, where 
the goſpel is alſo preached by the Brethren. 

The United Brethren have alſo eſtabliſhed, in 
the Engliſh dominions, ſeveral miſſions among 
the Heathens with bleſſed effects. From thele 
miſſions has ariſen, 

An Indian congregation in North America, 
which was gathered in Chekomekok, and was 
compoſed of Mahikanders and Wampanos. As 
this congregation was ſituated at different places 


from time to time, it is neceſſary to prevent a | 


miſunderſtanding, as if different congregations 


were at thoſe different places, to deſcribe their | 


removals ſomewhat more particularly. When 


the above-mentioned Indian congregation were | 


driven from Chekomekok in 1746, the greateſt 
part of them went to Bethlehem, where many 
new converts from the Delaware nation joined 
them. From thence they went, in 1748, to the 
Mahoni, and built Gnadenhutten, twenty-five 
miles to the north of Bethlehem; and in 1754 
- they built a new place on the Lecha, a mile from 


Old Gnadenhutten, and called it New Gnaden- | 


hutten : but as this place was deſtroyed by the 
ſavage Indians in 1755, they fled to Bethlehem. 
Part of them built in 1757, a new place called 
Nain : another part removed behind the Blue 


Mountains, and built habitations upon a ſpot | 


purchaſed by the Brethren, on the rivulet Weck- 
quetank, twenty miles from Nazareth. But upon 
the breaking out of a new Indian war, in the 
year 1763, they were, though entirely innocent, 
ſuſpected by ſome white people of being ſecretly 
connected with their ſavage countrymen. 

By theſe ſuſpicions they were brought into the 
greateſt danger, fo that their lives were not ſe- 
cure, but were taken under the protection o 
government, and brought to Philadelphia, and 
firſt placed on Province Iſland, and then lodged 
in the barracks of the city. After the conclu- 
ſion of the peace, they were ſent by the gover- 
nor and aſſembly up into the Indian country 
upon the Suſquehannah, at the mouth of the 


creek Wikiluſing. Here they built a village, | 


and called it Friedenſhuetten. This proved a 
means that many Indians believed on the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, and part of them ſettled at this 
place, and part of them ſettled at a place thirty 
miles farther up the Suſquehannah, called 
Tichechſchequanik. But when, in the year 1768, 
the ſix nations ſold a large diſtrict to the Engliſh, 
in which lay alſo Friedenſhuetten, the Indian 
congregation could ſtay there no longer. They 
accordingly forſook their new and fine built vil- 
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[ lage, which conſiſted of thirty-nine good houſes, 


and ten huts, and departed from thence in the 


month of June 1772, being upwards of two hun. 


| dred, to ſettle beyond the Ohio on the Muſkin- 
gum river, between Lake Erie and the Ohio, 


— — — . r 


According to the laſt accounts, they arrived 
there ſafe, and have laid out a new place, called 
1 that is, Schoenbrunn, a beautiful 
pring. 

r Indian congregation of the Brethren 
had collected themſelves through the miniſtry of 
the miſſionary David Zeiſberger, in the Indian 
town Goſcgaſching, not far from Venango, two 
days journey above Pitſburg. Theſe removed 
in 1771, to the Beaver Creek, which falls into 
the Ohio, a days journey below Pitſburg, and 
built for themſelves a village, called Langentou- 
tenunk, or city of peace. 7 

On the iſland of Jamaica, belonging to Great 
Britain, a miſſion was begun in the year 1754 
and ſoon was branched out into ſeveral miſſions, 
on account of the diſtance of the places from 
one to another; in each of theſe places the goſ- 
pel 1s preached to the poor negro ſlaves in the 
Engliſh language, and they are embodied into 
the Chriſtian church by holy baptiſm. The 
| places where theſe miſſions are ſettled are, at pre- 
ſent, ſix in number, viz. Carmel, Bogue, Meſo- 
| potamia, Elim, Eden, and Iſland. 

On the iſland of Antigua the Brethren began 
a miſſion among the negros in the town of St. John, 
in the year 1756. They have not only a church 
for the negroes 1n the town, but they preach with 
bleſſing on ſundry plantations out of the city, 

On the iſland of Barbadoes the Brethren have 
a negro church a few miles from Bridge-town, 
but preach as in Antigua, upon ſeveral planta- 
tions. This miſſion was begun in the year 1767. 

Laſtly, the Brethren made a miſſion-ſettlement 
under the Britiſh government in Eſquimaux bay, 
on the coaſt of Labrador, in the year 1771, with 
a view to bring the glad tidings of the incarna- 
tion of God, and of his meritorious life and ſuf- 
ferings, to the Eſquimaux. The place where 
| they have ſettled and built a houſe is called Nain, 
| and lies in the 57 deg. N. lat. 
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VII. Under the Daniſh Government. 


By royal reſcript dated December the 1th, 
1771, leave was granted to the evangelical Bre- 
thren, adhering to the unaltered Auguſtin con- 
feſſion, to eſtabliſh a congregation- place of the 
| Brethren in the duchy of Sleſwick, and at the 

ſame time was granted to the miſſions of the 
| Brethren in the Daniſh dominions out of Europe 
all neceſſary church liberty, and other immuni-* 
| ties. According to this grant, a new place of 
the Brethren is laid out and begun on the late 
royal domain Tyſtruphoff, in the bailiwick of 
reed, and this place is called Chriſtian's 

ield. , 
New Herrnhuth, upon the Weſt-Indian iſland 
of St. Thomas, is the oldeſt miſſion of the Bre- 


thren among the Heathens. The firſt miſſion- 
aries went thither ſo early as in the year 1732. 
The number of the negròes who are miniſtered 
unto by the Brethren with the word and ſacra- 


ment, is fo greatly encreaſed, and their dwellings 
: 19 
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ſo diſtant from the negro church in New Herrn- 
huth, that the Brethren have built, 

In Nieſky, formerly called Crumbay, a new 
negroe church, as alſo dwellings for the miſſion- 
aries. The baptized negroes and catechumens 
are divided, as the nature of their ſituation re- 
quired, into theſe two congregations, and each ne- 

roe belongs to that congregation which is neareſt 
to his habitation. ; 
Friedenſthal in St. Croix near to Baſin, or 
the town and haven. At this miſſion-eſtabliſh- 
ment the brethren built a ſpacious negroe church 
and dwelling-houſe in 1753. But there were 
miſſionaries of the brethren on this iſland twenty 
years before the church was built. Here alſo, 
as in St. Thomas, the negroe congregation in- 
creaſed ſo much, that it was needful to divide 
it into two congregations : 

Therefore a new negroe church and dwelling 
for the miſſionaries was built in 1771; on the welt 
end of the iſland near Chriſtianſtadt and called 


Friedenſberg. This gave occaſion to a new | 


awakening among the negroes. 

In St. Jan the miſſion-ſettlement of the bre- 
thren is called Bethany. As St. Thomas and Sr. 
Jan lie but a league diſtant from each other, the 
miſſion in St. Jan was taken care of by the bre- 
thren in St. Thomas. But as the negroes ear- 
neſtly requeſted, that a miſſionary might reſide 
there conſtantly, a proper negroe church and a 
a dwelling-houſe were built there in the year 
1753. Since then the number of the baptized 
is greatly increaſed, 

New Herrnhuth in Greenland on Baal's River, 
in the ſixty-fourth degree north latitude, 1s the 
firſt congregation of the Brethren in Greenland. 
This miſſion of the Brethren was begun as early 
as the year 1733. 

Lichtenfels, one hundred miles ſouth of New- 
Herrnhuth on the Fiſher Fiorte, is the other 
congregation of the Brethren in Greenland, and 
was begun in the year 1758. A full account of 
theſe two congregations of the Brethren in 
Greenland is, to be found in Crantz's Hiſt of 
Greenland, Octavo, publiſhed in German in 
1765. 

9 the Brethren's Garden near Tranquebar in 
the Eaſt Indies is a ſettlement of the Brethren 
ſince the year 1760, from whence they take care 
of the miſſion among the heathens upon the Ni- 
cobar Iſlands. 

The miſſion at Nancaweri, one of the Nicobar 
iſlands, was begun in the year 1768. The mil- 
ſionaries wait there with great patience till our 
Saviour ſhall open the ears and hearts of the hea- 
then for the goſpel. 


9. In the Ruſſian Empire. 


A congregation of the brethren was eſtabliſh- 
ed at Sarepta in the kingdom of Aſtrachan in 
the year 1765, The moſt gracious permiſſion 
was given by an Imperial Ukaſe to the United 
Brethren to come into the empire and to enjoy 
a compleat liberty of conſcience, and of exer- 
eiſing their religion agreeable to their own 
church-conſtitutipn and diſcipline. They choſe 
for their ſettlement a piece of land twenty-four 
miles below Czarizin on the rivulet Sarpa, which 


1 \ 
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| 


runs into the Wolga, and ſince then have erected 
not only dwelling-houſes for families, but alſo a 
ſingle brethren's and ſingle ſiſter's houſe, and in 
the year 1772 a congregation houſe and a cha- 


e 
In St. Peterſburg alſo the empreſs of Ruſſia, 
in the year 1766, made a preſent of a large houſe 


to the Brethren to perform divine ſervice in 


according to their rites. Since then the Brethren 
preach in it every Sunday. a 
X. Laſtly, it is not to be paſſed over in ſi- 
lence, that there are alſo five Brethren in Africa, 
at Grand Cairo in Egypt, with a view to ſerve 
the Copts with the goſpel, and if our Lord 
pleaſes, to go in time to Abyſſinia. | 


tt. 


The Preſent State of the United Brethren. 


The whole of thoſe congregations whom we 
have now mentioned, call themſelves United: 
Brethren, or Aſſociated Brethren, and proteſtants 
adhering to the Auguſtin confeſſion, They are 
however, diſtinguiſhed by different appellations, 
and are claſſed in differentranks. All thoſe who 


are of the Bohemian church, are called the an- 


tient Brethren, and take place of the others. 
Proſelytes or converts are generally admitted 
into this ſociety after they have been in the 
others ; for there are ſome myſteries in this, con- 
cealed from the other ſocieties. 

It is probable that they borrow this practice 
from the Chriſtians who lived about the latter 
end of the fourth century. For at that time the 
heathens who were candidates to be admitted 
into the church, ſtood at the door till all 
thoſe called Believers, paſſed by; then the hea- 
thens were admitted to hear the ſermon, and 
were examined as to their knowledge; but were 
obliged to retire, before the Believers went to 
the communion. This practice did great hurt 
to the cauſe of Chriſtianity ; for the heathens 
ſaid that they the Chriſtians met to commit un- 
natural practices. This will be always the caſe, 


where there are ſecrets, while the different ſexes . 


meet together. Let us only conſider the ridi- 
culous ſtories that have been told concerning the 
Free-maſons, and perhaps all of them are falſe. 
It has alſo happened that the nocturnal meetings 
of the Methodiſts have induced people to accuſe 
them of what perhaps they never were guilty ; 
but then there ought to be no ſecrets in religion. 
Am I to anſwer at the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt 
for all my actions, before angels and men; and 
ſhall I be aſhamed or afraid to be ſeen in my re- 
gious duties here below; we ſhould not only 
avoid doing evil, but we ſhould avoid ſeeming 
to do ſo. 

It is certain that although theſe United Bre- 
thren pretend ro follow the confeſſions ſet forth 


by Luther, yet they have embraced a variety of 
As the Arians ſpend moſt of 


other ſentiments, 
their time in the pulpit, in degrading the glories 
of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, ſo theſe people called 
United Brethren forget all that honour due to 
God the Father and the Holy Ghoſt, under pre- 
tence of extolling the Saviour. All extremes 
are connected with inſanity; and therefore thoſe 
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who would underſtand true religion, ſo as to 
reap any benefit by it, muſt learn that God is 
not to be found in the tormenting fire, or the 
raging whirlwind, but in the ſtill ſmall voice of 
a holy life. 

Every congregation among the United Bre- 
thren has its peculiar paſtors ; they are, in ſome 
meaſure diſtin, from each other, and yet they 
are at the ſame time united. And thus to pre- 
ſerve the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, 
they have ſynods, which meet at different times 
to regulate all their external affairs. The mem- 
bers of theſe ſynods have free liberty to declare 
their ſentiments with freedom, upon whatever 
ſubje& comes before them. Thoſe who do not 
chuſe to ſpeak, may. deliver their opinions 1n 
writing ; but the votes are always ballotted with 
the greateſt care. | 

As this is a religion that admits both ſexes into 
offices, ſo a great number of females generally 
attend. There may be many reaſons for this 
beſides natural inclinations, but we ſhall take 
no notice of them. Perhaps they are as inno- 
cent as the quakers are reputed to be, and we 
hope they are ſo. 

When any thing of a dubious nature 1s pro- 
poſed concerning a diſputed point in ſcripture, 
and the members of the ſynod cannot agree con- 
cerning the diſcuſſion of it, then they caſt lots. 
The caſting of lots is of great antiquity ; but 
how far ſuch a practice can be juſtified accord- 
ing to the Chriſtian inſtitution, the reader may 
judge. 

In the reſt of their diſcipline they have ſome- 
thing like the Sandemanians, for as there is a great 


deal of waſhing of feet, ſo their conduct is very ſe- | 


vere to thoſe whom they excommunicate. They 


reſemble the Methodiſts in ſinging a number | 


of hymns, and they are ſo much attached to this 

ractice, that their children are aſked queſtions 
in verſe ſung by the elders, and anſwered by the 
young ones in the ſame manner. 

As for their keeping many things ſecret, we ſhall 
not judge them ſtrictly, being willing to think 
charitably of all men; but this much is certain, 
that it cannot be done in conformity with the 
primitive church. The primitive Chriſtians 
were obliged to meet in private in the night, to 
avoid the fury of the Heathens, but here theſe 
people called Brethren enjoy a free toleration. 
Whether they lock the doors of their meetings 
during any part of their worſhip, we know not; 


the toleration act. 


| of the modern ſects. 

We could wiſh that all things were free and | 
open, that there might be no concealment ; for | 
wherever things of a religious nature are con- | 
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cealed in private, ſuſpicions ariſe, and ſcandal 
is thrown upon men, who, perhaps, may be to- 
tally innocent. 

From the whole account we have piven of 
them, we have learned but little concerning the 
method of treating their poor members. We 
have already ſeen, that there are ſeveral ſocieties 
of Chriſtians in the Proteſtant world, who take 
no care of their poor; and where popery is 
eſtabliſhed, all charitable donations are given 
to the monks. The Sandemanians pretend to 
take great care of their poor; but when they 
think it too troubleſome to ſupport them, they 
have an eaſy mcthod of parting. 

The Friends really take care of their poor, 
whether old or young; and although theſe peo- 
ple are often treated with much contempt, yet 
they are, in the great article of unaffected cha- 
rity, the moſt reſpectable in the world. 

« True religion and undefiled before God, is 
this, to viſit the fatherleſs children and widows, 
and to keep ourſelves unſpotted from the world.” 

No man will believe that perſon's religion to 
be genuine, whole heart is not open to the wants 
of his fellow creatures, as well as to his bre- 
thren in his own profeſſion. The primitive Chriſ- 


| tians were charitable to their perſecutors, which 


was copying, in all reſpects, the character of 
their divine redeemer; who created bread to 
feed the hungry ; who went about doing good. 

As for the United Brethren, called Mora- 
vians, it appears they collect great ſums of mo- 


ney, but we believe the greateſt part of it, ac- 
| cording to their own accounts, is expended in 


miſſions among the Heathens. The Jeſuits 
have done the ſame, and little ſucceſs has at- 
tended either. Perhaps the Divine Providence 
frowns upon thoſe practices, which are not un- 


| dertaken in his way, and refuſes to confer ſuch 
upon them, becauſe they look for the praiſe of men. 


But we will not dwell upon theſe things. God 
Almighty ſuffers many tranſactions to take place 
in this lower world, which our bewildered and 


| circumſcribed underſtandings cannot account for. 
| Perhaps there are many things in the works of Pro- 
| vidence, which we look on as evil, but which in 
| the end may be attended with the moſt beneficial 


conſequences, It 1s likewiſe not improbable, 
(nay, we believe it to be true) that many per- 
ſons in their religious characters have been 


| groſly miſrepreſented, by thoſe who know little 
| or nothing concerning them. 


but if they do, they are guilty of a breach of | 


It was ſo with the 
primitive Chriſtians, it is certainly ſo with ſome 
We ſhall therefore take 
leave of the Moravian Brethren, and proceed to 
another ſect, 
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ACCOUNT F the MUGGLETONIANS. 


N that fertile age for the propagation of new 
I religions, 1657, the people of this country, 

eſpecially the lower ranks of them, not only 
turned preachers, but likewiſe prophets. Some 
pretended to foretel future events; others ſaid 
they were apoſtles riſen from the dead ; while a 
third ſort had the aſſurance to affert, that they 
were ſome of thoſe perſons who had been prophe- 
fied of in the book of Revelation. 

Among theſe were Lodovicus Muggleton, a 
journeyman taylor, in Roſemary-lane, and Wil. 
liam Reeves, a cobler, in the ſame place, Theſe 
two men meeting together, at a public-houſe in 


the minories, projected a new ſcheme of religion, 


in order to impoſe on the people. 

They knew that the religioniſts who had 
gone before them, had not carried their pre- 
tenſions high enough, and therefore they gave out 
that they were the two witneſſes propheſied of in 
the book of Revelation, who were to appear be- 
fore the end of the world. They held forth to 
the miſguided multitude on Tower-hill, and on 
all the places of eminence near the city. 
They were followed by a vaſt number of people, 
which gave ſo much offence to the Preſbyterians 
and Independents, that they procured an order 
from Oliver Cromwell to have them puniſhed. 

Oliver, it is well known, was never an enemy to 
toleration, and therefore, all that he would grant 
was, thattheſe madmen ſhould be whipped through 
the principal ſtreets of the city. The culprits 
bore their puniſhment with that ſtubborn fortitude 
which ever diſtinguiſhes enthuſiaſtic and ignorant 
characters. 

As perſecution is the life of religion, ſo theſe 
men were more followed by mad people than ever. 
It was found in vain to perſecute them any longer; 
and it may be juſtly ſaid of them, that they turned 
the brains of one quarter of the vulgar people in 
London. They publiſhed four volumes in 4to, 
which the author of this work has peruſed. 

When we conſider the nature of theſe compo- 
ſitions, and the characters of the men to whom 
they are aſcribed, we are led to believe, that like 
Mahomet of old, they had ſome aſſiſtance. Pro- 
bably ſome of the other ſectariſts drew them up, 
with the ſole view of having it in their power to 
wreak their vengeance on theſe men; 21 among 
all intereſted preachers, there is the ſame anti- 
pathy as between cats and mice. hs 

When the reſtoration took place, the Muggle- 
tonians were frequently diſperſed by the guards, 
and many of them put into priſon, It was the 
great misfortune of theſe people, that although 
they pretended to the ſpirit of prophecy, yet they 
could not foretel what was to happen to them- 
ſelves. Juſt like the fortune-tellers of the pre- 
lent age, who, although they pretend to help peo- 
ple to ſtolen goods, and tell a girl who is to be 
her huſband, yet they cannot foreſee when a con- 


{table will come to take them into cuſtody. 
56 | 


However, they went on with their fanaticiſm 
and continued making proſelytes till after the revo- 
lution took place, and then they ſheltered them- 
ſelves under the toleration act. But they had 
powerful enemies to contend with. The Preſ- 
byterians hated them, becauſe they treated their 
poor mean clerical characters with contempt : and 
the Independents did all they could to injure them 
and ads their characters, becauſe they led 
away many filly old women, whoſe credulity and 
pockets often furniſhed them with a dinner. 

And yet theſe people grew the more; and their 
leaders, in order to keep them to themſelves, de- 
claimed againſt the vices of the Preſbyterians, and 
the pretenſions of the Independents. They told 
them, that they were all impoſtors, and wretches 
who lived on the fruits of the people's honeſt in- 
duſtry. There night have been ſome truth in 
this, but we have ſome reaſon to believe, 
that the Mupggletonian teachers were as meacenary 
as thoſe whom they oppoſed. Oppoſition in diſ- 
putes concerning religion, may ſhift the outward 
character of the man, but it cannot change his 
nature, We may add further, that in all pole- 
mical diſputes concerning the exteriors of religion, 
the means are changed ; but the end held in view 
is the ſame. 

And that end is neither leſs nor more, than to 
triumph over the credulity of the people; to 
procure emoluments at their expence ; to triumph 
over their ignorance, and to repreſent themſelves 
under the characters of ſaints, while, in reality, 
they are like devils. This was the caſe with the 
Phariſees of old, and it will remain to the end of 
the world, as long as falſe religion is known, and - 
while there is an hypocrite on earth. 

At preſent we muſt compare the Muggletonians 
to thoſe paſſionate lovers, who, after being cloyed 
with enjoyment, become as cold as the aged and 
infirm, At firſt they were fired with unbridled zeal 
of religion, inflamed with ſuperſtition; but the 
gradually cooled, and are now a ſet of jolly fellows, 
who drink their pot and ſmoak their tobacco, 

There is one thing, however, relating to them 
that muſt not be forgotten. 

When their firſt apoſtles found themſelves draw- 
ing towards their end, they did the very ſame 
almoſt that Mahomet had done before. They 
called their people together, and told them, they 
would come again on earth to viſit them; but they 
did not, like the Arabian impoſtor, fix the time, 
which undoubtedly was a maſter ſtroke of policy. 

Their followers, in the preſent age, ſtill retain 
that notion; and they believe, that theſe two 
apoſtles, or witneſſes, will meet them when they 
are aſſembled together. They meet in the even- 
ings of Sundays, at obſcure public-houſes in the 
out · parts of London, and converſe about thoſe of 
their ſect who have gone before them. They have 
very little ſerious diſcourſe, but are extremely free, 


ſometimes going home drunk, 
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It does not appear that ever they had any 
public places of worſhip, for their firſt founders 
preached any where. Thoſe Muggletonians of 
the preſent age make no account of either faith 
or duty; unleſs it can be called faith to believe 
in the coming of their founders. It is a ſort of 
faith indeed, but it is not that which Chriſtians 
are taught to believe. Their conduct in treating 
religion in ſuch an irreverent manner, has had 
very pernicious effects on the morals of the peo- 
2 It has induced many of them to become 

eiſts and practical Atheiſts; and we have 
known ſeveral perſons, who, from Methodiſts 
commenced Muggletonians, and at laſt repoſed 
themſelves quietly in the boſom of the church of 
Rome. Theſe converted Muggletonians are em- 
ployed by the prieſts to pervert as many Proteſ- 
rants as they can, and they generally have but too 
abundant ſucceſs. 

The origin of the Muggletanians exhibits to us 
a melancholy picture of thoſe times, when Eng- 
land was without government either in church or 
ſtate. The people were not content with hearing 
the Preſbyterians, Independents, Anabaptiſts, 
&c. &c. who ſhared the church livings among 
themſelves, but they even encouraged taylors, 
coblers, tinkers, and all ſorts of low vulgar me- 
chanics to mount their ſtools and chairs in the 
ſtreets and ondunghills. Nay, they collected money 
for the preachers, which anſwered their end much 
better than their trades, As the conduct of the 
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miniſters in the churches had induced them to 
lend a helping hand to carry on the work of re. 
formation, ſo when the reſtoration took place 

both the eſtabliſhed clergy and the court, let loo. 
their fury upon all ſects indiſcriminately. 

Some of the Muggletonians were thrown into 
priſon, and others were put in the ſtocks, where 
they continued preaching to the people. Some 
of them were tranſported to the colonies in Ame. 
rica; but as the Preſbyterians had great power 
there, they harraſſed them from one province to 
8 till death relieved them from their hard- 

ips. 

The intelligent reader will be able to aſſign a 
reaſon for their continuance in this age, when all 
religions are taught, but very few duties per- 
formed. 

Ihe laſt thing we ſhall take notice of concern- 
ing theſe people, is, that it is a melancholy con- 
ſideration that men ſhould live in the world with- 
out enjoying the ſmalleſt ſhare of ſenſe ariſing from 
religion : That inſtead of looking forward to the 
bleſſed hope of immortality, they believe in no- 
thing but the reſurrection of two impoſtors. To 
this we may add, that there muſt ſtill be a con- 
ſiderable number of theſe people in different parts 
of England; for only a few years ago a new edi- 
tion in three volumes quarto was printed, of the 
rhapſodies of Muggleton and Reeves, and had 
there not been people to purchaſe them, they 
would not have been printed, 


E have left our account of theſe ſmaller 
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ſets, till the concluding part of this 


work, becauſe they were never (to uſe 


a military phraſe) properiy embodied, 

So far as we know, the firſt myſtic writer was 
St. Auſtin, biſhop of Hippo, in Africa; but 
this celebrated father did not diſſent from the 
xeligion as eſtabliſhed in the empire. It is true, 
he collected together a conſiderable number of 
young men, who lived with him in cloiſters ad- 
joining to his church, and he taught them thoſe 
notions that are to be found in his confeſſions. 

Soon after his death, we hear of nothing but 
ignorance, occaſioned by the inundations of the 
barbarians; and the firſt myſtic writer that lived 
after him, ſeems to have been Bede, an Anglo- 
Saxon monk, who lived in the abbey of Tinmouth 
in Northumberland. | 
The next myſtic writer we meet with is St, 
Bernard, who flouriſhed about the eleventh cen- 
tury, and was employed by the pope to preach 
up the cruſades. In latter times, we meet with 
Kempis, Bona, and Drexilius, in all of whoſe 
writings there are many fine things. But we muſt 
now conſider them as a general ſect; and ſtrange 


as it may appear, a woman was Chigfly concerned 


in the inſtitution of them. 


tion of what he had written before. 


ee. 

Madam Bourignon, a French lady, and a Ro- 
man Catholic, ſome time before the revocation of 
the edict of Nantz, (1685) publiſhed ſeveral pieces 
on Divine love, ſpiritual mindedneſs, the eleva- 
tion of the ſoul to Chriſt ; the looking above all 
earthly things; to reject, or at leaſt conſider, the 
externals of religion as mere trifles, and to retire 
within themſelves for the purpoſes of contem- 
plation. 

As the popiſh religion conſiſts chiefly in cere- 
monies, ſo the French clergy were greatly alarmed, 
and Madam Bourignon, not knowing what mil- 
chief they might do her, lefr her native country, 
and retired to Holland. n 

In the mean time, the ſect had ſpread far and 
wide, and the great Fenelon, archbiſhop of 
Cambray, wrote a book, entitled, the maxims of 
the Saints, in which he attempted to vindicate 
many of thoſe ſentiments profeſſed by Madam 


| Bourignon. The Catholic clergy were alarmed, 
and notice was ſent to the pope. 


After two years conſultation, the pope with his 
cardinals, condemned the book, and the arch- 
biſhop acquieſced in the cenſure. It does not 
ſeem, however, that he relinquiſhed his opinions; 
for in his poſthumous works, he left a vindica- 
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The proſelytes to Madam Bourignon's opinions 
encreaſed daily, and ſome of them came over to 
England. They did not ſet up ſeparatè congre- 
gations, but they publiſhed a conſiderable number 
of books, by which they diſſeminated their ſenti- 
ments all over the kingdom. They ran into wild 
extravagancies, and although at firſt they were 
very inoffenſive, yet in the end they became moſt 
myſterious indeed. 

As all violent diſorders in the human body ei- 
ther kill or cure, ſo violences in religion have the 
ſame tendency. 
Myſtics, who, 
things above reaſon, 
had. Their ſucceſſors, however, have become 
more ſober, and ſeveral great men both in the 


church of England and among the Diſſenters, 


have embraced their opinions. 

Among theſe were the late pious Mr. Law, and 
the amiable Mrs. Rowe. The writings, however, 
of theſe celebrated perſons, are far from being 
contemptible. They contain the moſt elevated 
flights of fancy and exalted thoughts of the Di- 
vine goodneſs. 

We ſhall conclude this article with obſerving, 
that whoever would devote themſelves to the ſtudy 
of religion, ſhould take a little practical religion 
along with them. We are ſuch a compoſition of 
fleſh and ſpirit, that nothing leſs than human 
means can promote Divine inſtitutions. 

If men would think ſoberly and look into their 
own hearts, they would not be led into ſuch extra- 
vagancies, as they generally are. In the preſent 
age, miſtakes are to be found in many of our ſects, 
and the greateſt part of them have been owing to 
the multiplicity of hymns. Of theſe we ſhall juſt 

ive a ſpecimen, and leave the reader to judge for 
Finſelf. We could give ſtronger ſpecimens, but 
think the following will be ſufficient. 


This was the caſe with the 
by their violent attachment | 
loſt what reaſon they | 


| 
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Jeſus, God of our ſalvation, 
Giveus eyes thyſelf to ſee, 
Waiting for the conſolation, 
Longing to believe on thee : 
Now vouchfafe the ſacred power, 
Now the faith divine impart ; 
Meet us in this ſolemn hour, 
Shine in every drooping heart, 


Anna-like within the temple, 
Simeon-like we meekly ſtay, 
Daily with thy ſaints aſſemble, 

Nightly for thy coming pray : 
While our ſouls are bow'd before thee, 
While we humbly ſue for grace, 
Come, thy people's light and glory, 
Shew to all thy heavenly face. 


If to us thy ſacred ſpirit 
Hath the future grace reveal'd, 
Let us by thy righteous merit 
Now receive our pardon ſeal'd : 
To eternal life appointed, 
Let us thy ſalvation ſee, 
Now behold the Lord's anointed, 
Now obtain our heaven in thee, 


Upon the whole, the Myſtics, who at preſent 


| ſeem to have hearts inclining towards piety, but 


| very confuſed heads, with minds ſuſceptible of 


ſerious impreſſions of religion, by neglecting 
the uſe of reaſon they run into a vaſt number of 
abſurdities. By imagining themſelves to be 
wrought upon by ſuperior and ſupernatural in- 
fluences, they neglect the uſe of Divine revela- 
tion. They embrace the ſhadow for the ſubſtance, 
and although we would not call them criminal, 
yet we are certain that they are miſtaken, 
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LTHOUGH, ſo far as we able to learn, 
there are none of theſe people now in 
London, nor in any part of Britain, yet 

they made no ſmall figure about the beginning 
of the preſent century. Their origin was as 
follows. | 
After the revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
1685, not leſs than fifteen hundred thouſand 
Proteſtants left France, and ſettled in Proteſtant 
countries. Theſe men, who were for the moſt 
part very ingenious artiſts, carried the manufac- 
tures of France along with them. Many of theſe 
Proteſtants brought the ſilk trade along with 
them to England, and they received all that 
encouragement which is due to perſecuted merit. 
The elector of Brandenburgh, grandfather to 
the preſent king of Pruſſia, invited ſome thou- 
ſands of them to ſettle in his dominions; and 


the kings of Denmark and Sweden, who had 
their own intereſt in a better light, than the Gallic 
monarch, aſſigned them places to reſide in. 
This therefore weakened the trade of France, 
by leſſening her power, in depriving the country 
of its moſt uſeful inhabitants, Here was a noble 
opportunity for the French miniſtry to revive the 
intereſt and honour of their country by putting an 
end to the iron hand of oppreſſive power, by re- 
ſtoring the ſubjects to their natural rights and 
privileges. Here however bigotry got the better 
of ſelf-intereſt, and the love of ſuperſtition tri- 
umphed over all thoſe duties which men owe to 
their fellow ſubjects. | 
An edict paſſed, that every man who ſhould 
be found making his eſcape out of France, 
ſhould be condemned to the gallies for life, and 
ſome thouſands of theſe people were apprehended 
and 
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and ſuffered the preſcribed puniſhment. The 
violence of the perſecution raged with the greateſt 
ſeverity in the South of France; which induced 
the people who had no opportunity of making 
their eſcape, to take ſhelter in thoſe barren 
mountains called the Cevennes. There they 
ſuffered many hardſhips, which naturally filled 
their minds with notions altogether ſuperſtitious. 
Fixing carnal ſenſes on the moſt reputable provi- 
dential paſſages in the old teſtament, they begun 
to imagine they were divinely inſpired, and 
aſſumed the name of Prophets: Pretending, at 
the ſame time, to that ſacred character which 
ought always to be treated with reſpect. 

Neceſſity furniſhed theſe people with an op- 
portunity of making their eſcape to Geneva, 
where they were kindly received, and furniſhed 
with money to carry them to Holland, by the 
way of the Rhine. 

From Holland, a whole cargo of theſe enthu- 
fiaſts came over to London, and they began to 
ſhew their importance ina very remarkable man- 
ner indeed. They laboured at the ends of the 
moſt remarkable and moſt conſpicuous ſtreets in 
London, declaiming againſt popery, and con- 
demning with the bittereſt violence, the whole 
frame of the church of England. They denoun- 
ced the ſevereſt judgments on queen Anne for 
not extirpating all the papiſts in Europe ; and 
they eee. that within a few months Eng- 
land would be deſtroyed. 

On this ſubject of religious madneſs, Voltaire 
contrary to his uſual way of writing, has a very 
juſt remark. © Queen Anne, ſays this author, 
was well known to have a ſtrong attachment to 
the church of England ; and although a little 
ſuperſtition might be found in her conduct, yet 
ſhe did not chuſe to have her favourite church 
ridiculed. She therefore ordered her attorney 
general, ſir Thomas Parker, to proceed againſt 
theſe enthuſiaſts in a ſummary manner. Accor- 
dingly they were ordered to be whipped round 
St. Paul's church yard; and at every laſh they 
received, they propheſied a curſe againſt her 
majeſty, and againſt the nation. But this conduct 
had not the deſired effect, for they had daily great 
numbers of converts, ſo that for ſome time Lon- 
don was little better than in a ſtate of con- 
fuſion. | 

It was not, however, ſufficient for them to 
make converts in London, they ſent miſſionaries 
as far as Scotland. Here. one Cunningham, a 
common mechanic, preached in the ſtreets of 
Edinburgh, to a tumultuous mob; and the 
Preſbyterian miniſters began to imagine, that 
che French Prophets were devils indeed. They 
were afraid they ſhould lead away their people 
from their churches, and bring their nifry 
into contempt. 8 

The magiſtrates of Edinburgh acted more 
prudently, for they cauſed Cunningham, and 
about a dozen of his followers to be apprehended 
and committed to priſon, and like the Muggle- 
tonians, they were ſo ignorant of future events, 
that they did not know what was to happen to 
themſelves. During his confinement, Cunning- 
ham wrote a book full of rhapſodies, bordering 
on blaſphemy, pronouncing a thouſand curſes 
on Scotland; but the magiſtracy took no further 
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notice of it, then to order him to be whipped 
through the city. | 

For ſome time after Cunningham had been 
releaſed from his impriſonment, his followers 
attempted to diſſeminate their ſentiments in the 
different towns in Scotland, but the Preſbyterian 
miniſters, formed a plan to have them all knocked 
on the head. It is certain, that enthuſiaſm 
will carry men to great lengths, even in a bad 
cauſe ; but the French Prophets in Scotland had 
not fortitude ſufficient to ſubmit with patience 
to. be maſſacred, according to the plan laid down 
by ſome zealous Preſbyterian miniſters. They 
had leſs zeal and more prudence than one would 
have expected from men, who, in all other re- 
ſpects, were darkened in their underſtandings. 

Stimulated by motives of ſelf-preſervation 
from the fury of the enraged Preſbyterians in 
Scotland, they wiſely croſſed the Tweed, and 
Joined their friends in London. It does not appear 
that, properly ſpeaking, they had any meetings; 
for in their opinion, temples built with hands 
were places too profane for them to exhibit in. 
They had tents erected in the fields leading 
towards Iſlington, where they harangued every 
day to a promiſcuous multitude, This created 
many diſturbances, and frequently led the Mid- 
dleſex juſtices from their bottle to ſee them ſet 
it the ſtocks. Sympathy for the ſufferers ope- 
rated on the minds of the vulgar, and their bold 
pretenſions to the ſpirit of prophecy, induced 
the ignorant to conſider them as divinely inſpired. 
In proof of this, we ſhall mention the following 
fact, related to the author by an eminent ſurgeon 
now alive, and who enjoys two conſiderable places 
in public hoſpitals. 

One of theſe madmen having aſſerted, that in 
proof of his Divine miſſion, he would die on a 
particular day, and on the third day he would 
riſe from the dead ; a wag preſent, laid him a 
wager on the ſtrength of his prophecy. The 
Prophet, who knew not in what manner the 
materia medica operated, reſolved to try the ex- 
periment, and the day was fixed. In the mean 
time the enthuſiaſt went'to the father of the gen- 
tleman already mentioned, who kept an apothe- 
cary's ſhop in Old- ſtreet. He aſked for as much 
opium as would make him ſleep one night. Hav- 
ing obtained that, he bought twice as much, 
vainly imagining that if one third part of the 
quantity would make him ſleep one night, con- 
ſequently the remainder would make him ſleep 
two nights more, after which he would ariſe from 
the dead, and give a convincing proof of his 
miſſion. 

Accordingly he ſwallowed the three doſes of 
opium, and his friends, who had been let into 
the ſecret of his deſign, and who were as 1gno- 
rant as himſelf, had him interred in the burying 
ground belonging to the pariſh church of Crip- 
plegate, ſituated in White-Croſs-Street. The 
fraternity of Prophets continued ſinging hymns 
round the grave till the expiration of the three 
days, and the people in the neighbourhood were 
driven to ſuch a ſtate of expectation, that they 
neglected their lawful employments to behold 
this miraculous event. 

At laſt the appointed time arrived ; thouſands 
and ten thouſands of fools attended, and the 
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grave was opened; but alas! inſtead of the 
Prophet's making his appearance in the land of 
the living, the coroner iſſued his warrant for a 
Jury to be ſummoned, to enquire in what man- 
ner he came by his death. The verdict was found 
ſelf-murder, and he was buried with a ſtake 
drove through his body in the croſs-way near 
Dog-houſe bar. 

This was a moſt fatal ſtroke to the French Pro- 
phets; their credit ſunk into contempt, and 
they ſoon after dwindled away. Indeed, for ſome 
time, the London priſons were filled with them; 
and the pillories exhibited ſcenes of amazement 
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Some. of them 
were tranſported to America, but they were ſoon 
driven out of that country, becauſe both the 
Preſbyterians and Independents threatened to 


for the idle and the profligate. 


have them brought to puniſhment. It is very 
probable this would have taken place, had not the 
civil governors taken part with theſe unhappy 
enthuſiaſts, and ſent them again to England. 

It ſeems that about this time, they began to 
cool in their zeal, and they dwindled away 
in ſuch a gradual. manner, that no remains of 
them are left, 


ACCOUNT of the FIFTH MONARCHY” MEN, 
commonly called MILLENARIANS. 


T 15; probable that many of our readers never 
[| heard of this ſect, and therefore it is pro- 
per we ſhould ſay ſomething concerning 
them, eſpecially as they are not only of grear 
antiquity, but are licewiſe numerous in the pre- 
ſent age. It is true, they are not conſidered as 
one body of people, becaule they are ſcattered 
through the different denominations of Proteſ- 
tants, and ſome of the ſame ſentiments have 
often been found among the Roman Catholics. 
It is not our buſineſs here to enter into that 
ſort of controverſy which might diſtract the 
minds of our readers; but we could ſay a thou- 


ſand things concerning the conduct of the coun- | 


cil of Nice, which, in the year 325, ſettled the 
canon of the ſacred ſcripture. Mr. Toland has 
aſſerted, that if the council of Nice had a right 
to determine what was the canon of the ſacred 
ſcripture, they muſt have been divinely in- 
ſpired ; for all the living witneſſes and writers 
had been dead many years before the oldeſt 
member of that aſſembly was born. 

Now it is well known, that even the council 
of Nice rejected ſome of thoſe books which we 
now conſider as canonical, And this has given 
riſe to a queſtion, viz, whether if the ſcriptures 
acknowledged to be canonical by the council of 
Nice, were written by Divine inſpiration ? And, 
ſecondly, whether Divine inſpiration ſhould 
guide the hand of every tranſcriber :? 

We ſhall not enter into the nature of this con- 
troverſy ; the learned are well acquainted with 
it, and we know the weak cannot bear it. There 
are ſubjects which particular perſons may diſ- 
courſe on, but we muſt not make them known 
indiſcriminately. 

This leads us to conſider the origin and pro- 
greſs of theſe people called Millenarians. The 
Apocalypſe, or the book which we now call the 
Revelation of St. John the Divine, was not re- 
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cognized in the church as canonical, till the 


end of the fifth century. It is certain, there are 
ſome expreſſions in that book which bear ſtrong 
marks of a Divine original; but it is upon a 
particular expreſſion that the doctrine of the 
Millenarians has been founded. 

The paſſage alluded to is in Revelation xx. 
And I ſaw an angel come down from heaven, 
having the key of the bottomleſs pit, and a great 
chain 1n his hand, | 

And he laid hold on the dragon, that old ſer- 
pent, which is the devil and ſatan, and bound 


him a thouſand years, 


And caſt him into the bottomleſs pit, and 
ſhut him up, and ſet a ſeal upon him, that he 
ſhould deceive the nations no more, till the 


' thouſand years ſhould be fulfilled; and after that, 


| 


LY 


he muſt be looſed a little ſeaſon. 

And I ſaw thrones, and they ſat upon them, 
and judgement was given unto them: and I ſaw 
the ſouls of them that were beheaded for the 
witneſs of Jeſus, and for the word of God, and 
which had not worſhipped the beaſt, nor his 
image, neither had received his mark upon their 
foreheads, or in their hands; and they lived and 
reigned with Chriſt a thouſand years. 

But the reſt of the dead lived not again until 
the thouſand years were finiſhed. This 1s the firſt 
reſurrection. . 

Bleſſed and holy is he that hath part in the firſt 
reſurrection: on ſuch the ſecond death hath no 
power, but they ſhall be prieſts of God, and of 
Chriſt, and ſhall reign with him a thouſand 
years. 

And when the thouſand years are expired, 
Satan ſhall be looſed out of his priſon, 

And ſhall go out to deceive the nations, which 
are in the four quarters of the earth, Gog and 
Magog, to gather them together to battle: the 
number of whom is as the fand of the ſea. 
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And they went up on the breadth of the earth, 
and compaſſed the camp of the ſaints about, and 
the beloved city: and fire came down from God 
out of heaven and devoured them. 

And the devil that deceived them, was caſt 
into the lake of fire and brimſtone, where the 
beaſt and the falſe prophets are, and ſhall be tor- 
mented day and night for ever and ever.” 

Now it is very probable, that theſe expreſ- 
fNons are rather figurative than otherwiſe ; for 
days are often mentioned as years in ſcripture; 
and it is ſaid, that a thouſand years are in the 
ſight of God but as one day. However, it will 
appear that ſome of the antient Chriſtians, who 
never ſaw the book called the Apocalypſe, or 
Revelation, believed the ſame ſentiment con- 
tained in the above paſſage. The firſt of theſe 
was Ireneus, an author whoſe goodneſs of heart 
was far ſuperior to the clearneſs of his head. 
The notion itſelf was carnal, but it was eaſily 
embraced and greedily ſwallowed by the weak 
Chriſtians in thoſe early ages. 


Hut with reſpect to what had been advanced 


by Ireneus, it was trifling to the notions broach- 
ed by Origin, That father, celebrated for his 
learning, became equally celebrated, or rather 
deſpiſed, for his preaching doctrines unknown 


to the Chriſtian church before his time. Origin 


had learning without knowledge, and piety with- 
out prudence, He was acquainted with human 
wiſdom ; he loved that which was divine; but 
his paſſions were too ſtrong to be brought under 
proper reſtraints. 


A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taſte not the pierian ſpring ; 
There ſhallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking largely ſobers us again. 


However, it became an eſtabliſhed notion 
among the primitive churches, that Chriſt, at 
his ſecond coming, was to reign with his ſaints 
on earth a thouſand years; and then the whole 
plan of redemption was to be completed. We 
are not certain how far this ſentiment operated 
1n the middle ages of Chriſtianity ; but we are 


certain that it was received ſoon after the refor- 


mation from popery. We ſhall therefore pro- 
ceed to conſider in what manner theſe ſentiments 
were propagated, who the perſons were who 
embraced them, and by whom they are counte- 
nanced in the preſent age. This leads us into 
the hiſtory of the civil wars, an age when new 
religions grew up as faſt as muſhrooms do from 
their beds, and who vaniſh away like Jonah's 
gourd. | 

When the civil wars broke out, the views and 
deſigns of the Puritans were diſcovered both by 
the ONE: whom. they oppoſed, and by the 
Republican party, who .countenanced them. 
They had betore that time been conſidered under 
the general name of Puritans, as men who 
ſought for a purer reformation; than had taken 
place in the reign of queen Elizabeth. To pro- 
mote the deſtruction of church and ſtate, they 
concealed their real ſentiments; but no ſooner 
had they got into the poſſeſſion of the church 
livings, than they pulled off the maſk, and, like 
Pandora's box, as many religions flew out as 
were ſufficient to have darkened the air. 
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ACCOUNT of de MILLENARIANS. 


Among ſome of theſe Pſudo reformers were 4 
great number of Fifth Monarchy Men, or Mil- 
lenarians ; and ſo fond were they of this notion 
that they excommunicated their hearers who re. 
fuſed to be of the ſame ſentiment with themſelves, 
Many books were written on the belief of Chriſt's 
coming to reign with his ſaints a thouſand years 
on earth, and it was conſidered as much an ar- 
ticle of religion as the exiſtence of God, or the 
incarnation of Chriſt. 

Some of thoſe men who taught this notion 
were, in other reſpects, conſiderable in the 
literary world ; but whenever new religions 
are broached by men of learning, they mult not 
expect to find it wholly engroſſed by themſelves. 

They will find competitors to enter the liſts 
with them, and it will frequently happen, as it 
too often does in the phyſical world, that the 
quacks will have more followers and greater fees, 
than thoſe who have been regularly bred to the 
profeſſion. 

This was the very caſe with the Fifth Mo- 
narchy Men in England ; for no ſooner had they 
publiſhed their ſentiments and procured a con- 
ſiderable number of followers, whoſe imagina- 
tions they wrought up into a ſtate of confuſion, 
than many of their hearers turned preachers, and 
taught for themſelves. It might have been ſup- 
poſed, that a perſon of ſuch a cool diſpoſition as 
Oliver Cromwell certainly was, would have done 
ſomething towards ſuppreſling theſe people; but 
then it muſt be conſidered that the e 
dents, whom he always eſteemed, ſupported his 
government. Now he could not, with pro- 
priety, have attacked the ſpawn of his own 
party, without giving them offence; and as mere 
nominal preachers have no mercy, conſequently 
he might have been, for ſuch an action, deprived 
of his life and his dignity. 

The more ſober part of the Millenarians, or 
Fifth Monarchy Men, only believed that Chriſt 
would reign a thouſand years before the general 
reſurrection; but the madmen, who ſprung up 
under them, carried the notion much higher. 
They were not content to wait till Chriſt's ſecond 
coming; they had fixed a time for ſetting the 
crown on his head. Of this the following is a 
remarkable inſtance. 

In 1660, and on the very day on which king 
Charles II. was crowned, a conſiderable number 
of theſe madmen met in Coleman- ſtreet in Lon- 
don, where they were headed by one Venner, a 
fiery ignorant preacher. In the morning, he de- 
livered a diſcourſe to them, in which he told 
them, that the day was come when Chriſt was 
to aſcend his throne. Having fired their ima- 
ginations with the higheſt raptures of enthuſiaſm, 
and finding them ready to obey him in every 
thing, he ordered them to ſally forth into the 
ſtreets, and kill every perſon who refuſed to join 
with them. 

This was readily complied with, and theſe in- 
fatuated men made a more than dreadful havock 
the ſtreets. The guards were brought to diſ- 
perſe them, and ſeveral of them were killed. A 
conſiderable number were taken into cuſtody, 
among whom was Venner, the ringleader, who 
with nine of his deluded followers, were executed 
in different parts of the city. 

This inſtance of madneſs affordered a protege 

or 
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for the corrupted court to wreak its vengeance 
upon the whole body of Nonconformiſts, although 
it is certain, that they had no concern in it. What- 
ever might have been the ſentiments of many of 
the Diſſenters at that time, this much is certain, 
that they never intended to act in the ſame man- 
ner as Venner. They kept their opinions to 
themſelves; but Venner reduced them to prac- 
tice. This was a dreadful ſtroke to the Fifth 
Monarchy Men, and from that time they have 
made no great figure in England. 


| 
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At preſent they are confined to writers, and 
there is now in the church of England a learned 
biſhop who has embraced the ſentiment concern- 
ing the Millenarians. We acknowledge the ſen- 
timent to be of a diſputable nature, but ſtill we 
think it too carnal to make a part of the Chriſ- 
tian religion. However, we ſhall leave every 
one to his own opinion, without pretending to 


judge of things above our comprehenſion. 
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H E further we proceed in our accounts 

l of ſets and parties in religion, the 

more the curioſity of our readers mult 
be ſtimulated, becauſe we are of opinion, that 
many of them were ſeldom heard of before. 
However, that they either exiſt, or did exiſt, we 
can make appear. 

To underſtand the nature of this ſect, we muſt 
conſider, that about the time of the reformation, 
or at leaſt ſoon after it, there were ſome feint at- 
tempts made to improve the ſtudy of the Hebrew 
language. Laudable as a propoſal of this nature 
might have been, yet it might have been en- 
tangled with a variety of difficulties, had not the 
attempts made to ſuppreſs the enquiry defeated 
its own intention. 

All the Hebrew manuſcripts were written with- 
out the points, or vowels, and theſe points or 
vowels were, at the ſame time, uſed by the 
Jews. The grand queſtion was, whether the He- 
brew language was to be read with the Maſore- 
tic points, or whether the letters Aleph, He, Yau, 
Jod, and Gnain, ſhould be ſubſtituted in place 
of the common vowels. Theſe different me- 
thods of reading created much confuſion ; and 
the Jews, by the uſe of the points, had fixed a 
ſenſe upon the ſcripture, which had never been 
known before. 

Our firſt reformers had learned the Hebrew 
according to the Jewiſh method, by the uſe of 
the Maſoretic points; and as theſe points put a 
wrong conſtruction on the ſenſe of the ſcripture, 
conſequently the Deiſts took the advantage, 
while the Jews triumphed over the weakneſs of 
the Chriſtians. In particular it was objected by 
the Deiſts, that the Moſaic account of the 
creation was, in all reſpe&s, inconſiſtent with 
the principles of natural philoſophy, according 
to the experiments that had been made in latter 
ages. Here the intereſts of Divine revelation 
were concerned, and therefore it was either ne- 
ceſſary, that we ſhould acknowledge that Moſes 
never taught a ſyſtem of philoſophy, or that he 
was not divinely inſpired ; becauſe he concealed 
from us thoſe things which can be eaſily known 
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by common experience, at leaſt by the uſe of 
modern philoſophy, which has been for ſome 
time reduced to a ſyſtem. | 

This naturally leads us to the inveſtigation of 
the ſect of whom we are now treating. 

John Hutchinſon was the ſon of a farmer in 
Yorkſhire, and as his father's ſole deſign was to 
bring himup to be a land-ſteward to * no- 
bleman, he ſent him to ſchool to be educated in 
thoſe rules of mechanical ſcience which natu- 
rally lead thereto. When he had compleated 
himſelf in menſuration, and the other practical 
parts of the ſciences, he returned from ſchool to 
his father, and at that time the following cir- 
cumſtance took place. 

In the village where Mr. Hutchinſon's father 
lived, a ſtranger unknown to any perſon in the 
country, came to aſk for lodgings, and old Mr. 
Hutchinſon took him into his houſe. It was 
never known who this ſtranger was, but after he 
had been about three weeks in his new lodgings, 
he told Mr. Hutchinſon, he would for his board 
and lodging teach his ſon the languages. 

The father embraced the propoſal, and in 
the compaſs of four years our young ſtudent was 
enabled to go through not only the Roman and 


Greek claſſics, but likewiſe to make a conſider- 
able figure in the Hebrew. The education of 


the young man being completed, the ſtranger 


left the place, and never was heard of afterwards. . 


There are circumſtances of this nature to be 
found in hiſtory, and reaſons may be aſſigned for 
them, which none but the intelligent can an- 


ſwer. 


Furniſned with all the learning of the ſchools, 
though diſſeminated thro' the channel of a pri- 
vate education, Mr. Hutchinſon made an amaz- 
ing progreſs in the ſtudy of the antient writers, 
and between all of them he run ſuch a parallel, 
as to point out the difference between the Moſaic 
ceconomy, and the mythology of the Greeks. 
To the knowledge of languages he added that 
of philoſophy, and by comparing the antienr 
with the modern ſyſtems, he formed thoſe no- 
tions which have made no inconſiderable figure 


In 
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in this nation. By inconſiderable, we mean, 
that ſome celebrated perſons, who ſhall be men- 
tioned afterwards, have embraced them. 

Mr. Hutchinſon, being as it were at leiſure 
in the enjoyment of a ſinecure place, under the 
duke of Somerſet, maſter of the horſe, began 


to compare the antient and modern philoiophy, | 


and found that he could not find the truth in 
either. He examined the Hebrew Language 
with great care, and from his enquiry, publiſhed 
a book under the title of Moſes Principia, which 
he laid down as the ground work of all his other 
compoſitions, | 

The deſign of this work is to prove that 
Moſes laid down a perfect ſyſtem of philoſophy ; 
that the ſacred ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament 
had never been rightly tranſlated ; that Moſes 
never taught any thing contrary to the planatery 
ſyſtem, but really eſtabliſhed it; and whereas 
Sir Iſaac Newton inſtituted the notion of there 
being a vacuum in nature, he oppoſed it by aſ- 
ſerting there was a plenum. That all heavenly 
8 went round the ſun by a ſort of compreſ- 

ure. 

With reſpect to the terms of acceptance with 
God, he aſſerted, thac they were clearly revealed 
by Moſes and the prophets; but he ſtrongly op- 
poſed the imputation of Chriſt's righteouſneſs, 
He leaned more to the Arminian than the Cal- 
viniſtical fide of the Queſtion; but his notions 
were a mixture of both. 

From theſe ſentiments a new ſech was formed, 


which has continued ever ſince. There are many | 


learned men of this opinion, and three Hebrew 


Lexicons have been publiſhed to ſupport all his | 
he can; then a third prays ; and when they have 


| drank a little porter they are diſmiſſed. 


ſentiments. The Hutchinſonian writers are 
more ſevere againſt their antagoniſts, than the 
Papiſts are againſt the Proteſtants. There is a 
certain harſhneſs of expreſſion uſed by them, that 
does not become the mild doctrines of the goſ- 
pel. We know but of one ſingle exception to 
this general charge, and that is, in the lord 
preſident Forbes. That learned gentleman has 
dreſſed the Hutchinſonians in the moſt amiable 


characters indeed. While he illuſtrates the prin- | 


ciples laid down by Hutchinſon, he vindicates, 
at the ſame time, all the great truths of the 
Chriſtian religion, and ſupports divine revela- 


tion upon principles little attended to by Chriſ- |, 
give themſelves up to all manner of profaneneſs. 


tian divines and utterly unanſwerable by the 
Deiſts. It is certain, that his works have been 
of more ſervice in promoting the caule of religion 
and virtue, than one half of the books in the 
preſent age. 

At preſent, the Hutchinſonians are rather a 
ſentimental than collective body of people; they 
are to be found among almoit all denominations 
of Proteſtants, and the notion itſelf has been 
the means of reviving the ſtudy of the Hebrew 
language. It has ſtimulated many perſons to en- 
quire into the ſacred oracles, and notwithſtanding 
the levity of the preſent age, yet we are cer- 
tain, that there, are more perſons jn Britain at 
preſent acquainted with the oriental lan- 
guages than ever were known at one time, ſince 
the reformation. 

As for places of worſhip, properly ſpeaking, 
they have none ; for thoſe of the lower fort who 
reſide in London, meet, like the Muggletoni- 
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plication of guilt, attended with many aggra- 


new religions; and then finding nothing but 


clare theſe members were once celebrated for 
their high attainments in piety and divine expe- 


words morality, or good works. 


' contempt all their boaſted experiences, and when 


| 


and where that does happen, it ſhould be aſcrib- 


ans, in public houſes. We have been preſent at 
one of theſe meetings, in a club-room up ſtairs 
at a noted public houſe in the Strand. The 
members conſiſted, for the molt part, of diſcarded 
Methodiſts, Independents, and Sandemanians ; 
but we could not find one perſon that had made 
choice of this ſcheme till he had been ex- 
pelled out of another. And this leads us to 
conſider the vaſt impropriety in the conduct of 
our modern Calviniſtical Diſſenters, in excom- 
municating their members. 

The action is weak, fooliſh, and wicked. It 
is weak, becauſe they turn out from among them 
thoſe who have it in their power to expoſe ſome 
things that will not bear a proper ſcrutiny. 
It is fooliſh, becauſe they turn away thoſe 
who contributed towards ſupporting their miniſ- 
ters in a ſtate of idleneſs. And, laſtly, it 
is wicked, becauſe no ſooner have they diſcard- 
ed one of their members, than they do all in 
their power to promote his ruin. Here is a com- 


vating circumſtances. Some of them know them- 
{elves to be very irregular, and why then ſhould 
they hunt down thoſe who only go halves with 
them in a courſe of practical impiety ? 

This conduct of ſome Diſſenters has been at- 
tended with two conſequences: Firſt, it has 
made the diſcarded members form ſchemes of 


knavery wherever they joined themſelves, they 
have commenced either papiſts or deiſts. 

At preſent, when the Hutchinſonians meet in 
their public aſſemblies, one of them reads, and 
another explains a paſſage of ſcripture as well as 


Having already taken notice that moſt of our 
new religions are formed of the excommunicated 
members of other ſocieties; we muſt now de- 


rience, They were celebrated for traducing the 
Grace, expe- 
rience, the ſtate of their ſouls, and ſuch like 
expreſſions, made the whole of their converſation; 


but let them be once diſcarded, they treat with 
they are tired with dabbling in religion, they 
There are but few inſtances where it is otherwile, 


ed more to a gracious Providence, than to any 
thing elſe, This ſhould caution young people 
to be upon their guard againſt the force of remp- 
tation, which will be ſure to aſſault them if they 
are not ſerious in the matter of religion, If 
they can overcome the temptation, it will be to 
their everlaſting honour ; of which we ſhall give 
a ſingle inſtance, wiſhing we had it in our power 
to produce many more. 

About ſixteen years ago, a perſon of an ex- 
traordinary turn, had read almoſt every 
book that he could lay hold of; and what was 
ſtill more remarkable, he remembered almoſt 
every thing he read. Inſtructed in his early 
youth in the principles of Chriſtianity, he had 
always the higheſt value for every thing of a 
ſerious nature. Brought up a Diſſenter, and, in 

ſentiment, 
I 
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ſentiment a Calviniſt; he entered into commu- 
nion with the Independents. He had not been 
long among them when he began to point out to 
their leaders the neceſſity they were under of re- 
forming many abuſes ; and, among other things, 
that of providing for the This was ſtrongly 
oppoſed, and one of their miniſters obſerved, 
that as they paid the poor's rates, ſo the pariſhes 
ought to take care of thoſe who were in want. 

Another propoſal was made by this perſon in 
the meeting, which met with the ſame fate as the 
former, It was, that the miniſters ſhould keep a 
liſt of the names of his people, their places of 
abode, and their circumſtances z; and that they 
ſhould intimate upon their removal, what places 
they went to. That the miniſter ſhould viſit every 

rſon, at leaſt four times in the year, to enquire 
into his circumſtances, and to invite ſuch as were 
poor, to come to the meeting, and in a tender 
and an affectionate manner, be relieved by their 
brethren. 

This was a dreadful propoſal, and every means 
were thought of, to get rid of this troubleſome 
gueſt, The worſt of all was, he had done rather 
more good than any of them, fo that it was diffi- 
cult to fix the c ſo as to get him excom- 
municated. They had frequent conſultations con- 
cerning theſe matters during the compaſs of fix 
months; and at laſt, two favourable opportunities 
preſented themſelves. | | | 

London was at this time in an uproar, concern- 
ing the playing at blindman's-buff,, and this ob- 
noxious Independent went frequently to ſee their 
madneſs. As he was always free in his conver- 
ſation, and ſometimes imprudently ſatirical, he 


frequently ridiculed his brethren ; ſo that he was 
reputed to be a Sandimanian. The next plea 
againſt him was, that in conſequence of having a 
large family, moſt of whom had been long confi- 
— to ſick beds, he had been under the neceſſity 
of contracting ſome debts. A peremptory de- 
mand of payment was made upon him, at a time 
when it was well known it was not in his power 
to comply, and thus the affair was brought to a 
concluſion. The offender was ordered to make 
his appearance before the congregation ; but as 
he made it a fixed rule never to go where his tem- 
per might be ruffled, and well knowing what was 
plotting againſt him, he was immediately excom- 
municated. 

As for this mean exerciſe of clerical power, 
the man would have made no account of it, but 
no ſooner were they got quit of him, than they 
went about wherever he was known, and traduced 
his character in ſuch a manner, that he was left 
with his family in diſtreſs. But notwithſtanding 
that more than heatheniſh cruelty, yet this man 


never deſpiſed true religion. He gave up all 


connection with religious ſocieties, and minded 
only religion itſelf. He conſidered religion as a 
living principle, which muſt be reduced to actions, 
and, traduced as a heathen, he went on in an uni- 
form courſe of duty, 

As what has been here advanced is the moſt 
ſolemn matter of fact, ſo it is hoped it will have 
a proper effect, and teach people, in the words of 
the apoſtle, to be well grounded in their own 
minds, before they change their religious ſen- 
timents. 8 
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F all the ſets we have hitherto treated 
| of, this bears the neareſt reſemblance to 
that of the Myſtics, only that this ſect 


has been long confined to the Roman Catholic 
church, whereas the Myſtics joined the Proteſtants. 
The founder of this ſect was one Michael de 
Molinos, a Romiſh prieſt, and a man of ſome 
learning, who lived in France, and afterwards in 
Italy, towards the latter end of the ſixth century. 
The name is taken from an abſolute ſtate of 
reſt and inaction, which the ſoul is ſuppoſed to be 
in, when arrived at the ſtate of perfection. This 
4 of perfection is called by them the inactive 
ife. 
Io arrive at this, a man is firſt to paſs through 
the progreſſive way, that is, through a long courſe 
of uniform obedience, impoſed by the fear of 
hell. Hence he is to proceed into the illuminative 
way before he arrives at perfection. He muſt 
go chrough combats and violent pains, that is, not 
only the uſual buſineſs of the ſoul, and the com- 
mon privations of grace, but alſo infernal pains, 
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Nay, inſtead of begging mercy on this occaſion 
| ES + one 


He muſt believe himſelf to be damned, and 
the perſuaſion that he is ſo, muſt, if he lives, be 
upon him ſeveral years. 

St. Francis de Salis, a Jeſuit, ſays, the Quietiſts 
are ſo fully perſuaded of this, that they will not 
ſuffer any body to convince them to the contrary. 
And indeed it is needleſs to make the experiment, 
for enthuſiaſts are ſeldom convinced, even by the 
moſt rational arguments that can be made uſe of, 
but remain obſtinate to the laſt, They ſhut their 
eyes againſt the truth. | 

Theſe'men believe that they ſhall be amply 
repaid for all their ſufferings, by the embraces of 
God, which they imagine will raiſe them to a 
ſtate equal to their maker. 

Their ſentiments concetning God, are wonder- 
fully pure and diſintereſted. They ſay they love 
him for himſelf, on account of his own perfection, 
independently of any rewards or puniſhmments 
The ſoul, ſays he, acquieſces in the will of God, 
even at the time when he precipitates it into hell. 


678 
one of them, whoſe name was B. Angelo de Fo- 


| Vigy, cried out, Haſte Lord to caſt me into 
eN, do not delay if thou haſt abandoned me; 
but hate my deſtruction and caſt me into the 
by 5, 
nl At length the ſoul, after long enduring many 
ſufferings, enters into reſt or quietude. Here it 
wholly employed in contemplating its God. 
Jeans no more, thinks no more, deſires no more 
ut lies perfectly open and at large, to receive 
the grace of God, who, by means thereof, 
drays it where it will and as it will. 

In this ſtate it has no occaſion for prayers, 
or hymns, or vows : becauſe, where the ſpirit 
labours, and the mouth is open, the ſoul is 
the weak and impotent. The ſoul of the fpirit 
Is as it were laid in the boſam, and between the 
arms of God ; where, without the making 


motion or exerting any action, it waits and re- 
It t || tremely in the intereſts of their order to inter- 
py, quitting the exiſtence it had before. It is 
nd, as it were, 


ceives the Divine grace. It then becomes hap- 


w changed, it is transformed, an 
fn and ſwallowed yp in the Divine being, in 


rom God bimſelf. 
Biſhop Burnet 


o much, as not to know its being diſtinguiſhed | 
ives the following account of 


—„»—— 


the Quietiſts, or Moliniſts, in one of his letters 


from Rome. 


Spaniſh prieſt that ſeems to be but an ordinary 


divine, and is certainly a very ill reaſoner when 
he undertakes to prove his opinion: He hath 
writ a book, which is entitled il Guida Spirituale, 
or, The Spiritual Guide, which is a ſhort abſtract 
of the Myſtical divinity ; the ſubſtance of the 
whole is reduced to this, that in our prayers 
and other devotions, the beſt methods are to 
retire the mind from all groſs images, and ſo to 
form an act of faith, and thereby to preſent our- 
ſelves before God: and then to fink into a ſilence 
and ceſſation of new acts, and to let God act 
upon us, and ſo to follow his conduct: This 
way he prefers to the multiplication of many new 
acts, and different forms of devotion, and he 
makes ſmall account of corporal auſterities, 
and reduces all the exerciſes of religion to this 
ſimplicity of mind. 

He thinks this is not only to be propoſed to 
ſuch as live in religious houſes, but even to ſe- 
cular perſons, and by this he hath propoſed a 
E reformation of mens minds and manners: 

e hath many Jum in Italy, but chiefly in 
Naples, that diſpoſe thoſe who confeſs them- 
ſelves to them, to follow his methods. The 
Jeſuits have ſet themſelves much againſt - this 
conduct, as foreſeeing that it may much weaken 
the empire that ſuperſtition hath over the minds 

of the people, that it may make religion be- 
come a more plain and ſimple thing, and may 
alſo open a door to enthuſiaſms : they alſo pre- 
tend that his conduct is factious and feditious, 
that this may breed a ſchiſm in the church. And 

becauſe he ſaith, in ſome places of his book, 
that the mind may riſe up to ſuch a ſimplicity 
in its acts, that it may riſe in ſome of its devo- 
I 
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tions to God immediately, without contemplat- 
ing the humanity of Chriſt, they have accuſed 
him, as intending to lay aſide the doctrine of 
Chriſt's humanity, though it is plain that he 
ſpeaks only of the purity of ſome ſingle acts: 
Upon all thoſe heads they have ſet themſelves 
much againſt Molinos ; and they have alſo pre. 
tended that ſome of his diſciples, have infuſed 
it into their penitents, that they -may go and 
communicate as they find themſelves diſpoſed 
without going firſt to confeſſion, which they 
thought weakened much the yoke, by which 
the prieſts ſubdue the conſciences of the people 
to their conduct: yet he was much ſupported 
both in the kingdom of Naples and Sicily ; he 
hath alſo many friends and followers at Rome. 
So the Jeſuits, as a provincial of the order aſ- 
ſured me, finding: they could not ruin him by 
their own force, got a great king that is now ex- 


poſe, and to repreſent to the pope the danger of 
ſuch innovations. 

It is certain the pope underſtands the matter 
very little, and that he is poſſeſſed with a great 
opinion of Molino's ſanctity ; yet upon the 
complaints of ſome cardinals, that ſeconded 
the zeal of that king, he and ſome of his 
followers were put in the Inquiſition, where 
they have been now for ſome months, but ſtill 
they are well uſed, which is believed to flow from 
the good opinion that 'the pope hath on him, 
who faith fill, that though he may err, yet he 
is certainly a good man: Upon this impriſon- 
ment Paſquin Bid a pleaſant thing in one week, 
one man had been condemned to the gallies for 
ſomewhat he had ſaid, another had been hanged 
for ſomewhat he had writ, and Molinos was put 
in priſon, whoſe doctrine conſiſted chiefly in this, 
that men ought to bring their minds to a ſtate 
of inward quietneſs, from which the name of 
Quieriſts was given to all his followers: The Paſ- 

uinade upon all this, was, If we ſpeak we are 
* to the gallies, if we write we are hanged, 
if we ſtand quiet we are put up in the Inquiſi- 
tion, what muſt we do then? Yet his followers 
at Naples are not daunted, but they believe he 
will come out of this trial victorious.” | 

Some years after the cardinals had condemned 
the opinions of Molinos, moſt of them were 
driven out of Italy; but this perſecution cauſed 
them to encreaſe rather than decreaſe. Some of the 
popiſh clergy became converts to their opinions, 
which induced the ſamous Boſſuet, biſhop of 
Meaux, to write againſt them. They might, 
indeed, have ſuffered much in France, but the 
clergy were too much engaged in perſecuting 
the Proreltnnts, However, no ſooner was that 
perſecution over, than the prieſts, who are ſel- 
dom found idle while any one oppoſes them, let 
looſe all their fury upon their own brethren the 


| Moliniſts; for however mad theſe Moliniſts 


— —_ — 


might have been in their ſpeculative notions, yet 
they never denied the papal ſupremacy, nor did 
they refrain from any of the rites and ceremonies 
of the church of Rome. They ſet up no ſepa- 
rate form of worſhip ; they made no ſchiſm in 
that church; but the Roman Catholics puniſh 
people as well for their thoughts, as for their 
words or actions, | 


Some of theſe Quietiſts fled into Holland, 
where 
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where they publiſhed ſeveral books, but they || followers endeavoured to clear up his notions, 
ſtill attended the Romiſh chapels in that coun- || by ſubſtituting ſome of their own. Thus, for 
try ; for we do not find that any of them ever || inſtance, they owned a perfe& unity in the Di- 
embraced the Proteſtant religion. vine efſence ; and yet they imagined, it con- 

But notwithſtanding all this, the Romaniſts || tained a three-fold principle of all things. Thus 
never conſidered them as ſound, in the faith, nor || fire was God; the light of the fire, the knowledge 
did they always agree among themſelves, ſo that || and wiſdom of God; the ſon of God; and the 
it would be impoſſible to form a fyſtem of their | Holy Ghoſt; is the unity by which the light en- 
ſpeculative notions, without running into a va- || lightens. This opinion was embraced by many 
riety of wild, abſurd contradictions. || of the antient Heretics, as well as by ſome of the 

Many of theſe Quietifts went up into Ger- Heathen philoſophers; for according to this 
many, where they were perſecuted with as much || ſyſtem, God and the whole world is but one 
violence by the Lutheran clergy as they had || complete being: They have many other wild 
been formerly by the Romiſh prieſts. The pul- || notions, and there are many perſons in the world 
pits thundered out againſt them; the learned | who read their raptures of enthuſiaſm. 


— = 


wrote books and drew up long liſts of their here- || It does not appear, that there are any of them 
ſies; and then gave them by deriſion the name || among the Roman Catholics in the preſent age; 
of Pietiſts, and their religion Pietiſm. but vaſt numbers of ſects have ſprung from them 


Theſe people are taxed in general as being in- in Germany; for almoſt every town or city has 
different to all the exteriors of religion, and in 


its meeting for them. They have no forms of 
Germany deſpiſing the ſymbolical books of the 


worſhip; but in that particular pretty much re- 
Lutherans. Their notions concerning the tri- || ſemble the Quakers. Indeed, it would be un- 
nity* are ſaid not to be orthodox, and they look || neceſſary for them to have forms of worſhip, 
upon creation and providence as an inundation || ſeeing they never pray but when they imagine 
from the Deity. They are accuſed of being || themſelves to be divinely inſpired. It is the 
Millenarians; of pretending that all religion || ſame in their ſermons, which are always rhap- 
conſiſts in the contemplation of God; that in || ſodies of wild nonſenſe communicated as it were 
this ſtate the ſoul is no ways guilty of the offences || by madmen. | | 
committed by the body; and that all actions are Although in ſome things they bear a near re- 
neceſſary, good or bad. | ſemblance to the Myſtics, yet thoſe of the latter 
Jacob Bohem, a native of Poland, having || perſuaſion whom we have now in England, are 
read ſome of the books written by the Quietiſts, far from being ſo extravagant as theſe. It is cer- 
reſolved to turn author himſelf. He was by || tain, however, that the Engliſh Myſtics have 
trade a ſhoemaker, but he had acquired ſome || given encouragement to the printing of ſome of 
knowledge in reading cabbaliſtical and chymical || Jacob Bohem's books, but what ſucceſs they have 
books. His mind was well turned for enthu- | had we know not. 
ſiaſm and fanaticiſm ; he bragged of viſions and Thus we have given the beſt account we could 
dreams, which he diſplayed in matters of divinity | procure of the Quietifts, which is extracted from 
and philoſophy ; all which he pretended to clear | impartial hiſtories written of them; and here it 
up in a book intitled, The Grand Myſtery,” | appears, that a ſyſtem of enthuſiaſm, conſiſting 
which is a theological, chemical comment on of dreams and viſions, has been embraced by a 
Geneſis, wrote in the German language. This | great number of Proteſtants, even after the Ro- 
being printed, made a vaſt number of enthuſiaſts. | man Catholics, who broached it, had returned 
It is likely that this ſhoemaker, notwithſtand- | back to the boſom of their holy mother church. 
ing the ſuperior genius he pretended to, did not | Enthuſiaſm will be always ſure to gain a great 
well underſtand his own meaning, For he is al- | number of followers, but reaſon and good ſenſe, 
ways abſurd and often ambiguous, like one who || we are ſorry to ſay, ſeldom make many converts. 
has but confuſed notions of the ſubject. His 
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It is with peculiar ſatisfaction we here obſerve, that in Middleton's New and Complete Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, the 
doftrine of the Trinity is defined in the moſt clear, orthodox and ſcriptural manner we ever remember ſeeing it in any work of 
the kind. On which account we moſt cordially recommend this New Publication, as well to the mechanic and ſcholar, as 
to ſtudious chriſtians of every claſs, It is alſo calculated to convey a variety of uſeful knowledge, as it comprizes, in two 
large volumes only, a great number of intereſting articles and neceſſary improvements on former performances of the nature. 

he title of this uſeful ublication runs thus: The New Complete DICTIONARY of ARTS and SCIENCES ; 
Or, An Univerſal Syſtem of Uſefal Knowledge. By the Rev. Era/mus Middleton, and Others. In two Volumes, Folio, Price 
neatly bound, 2l. 10s. Sold by ALEX. Hoce, No. 16, e rf Row, London. Embelliſhed with a great variety of Cop- 
per-plates, — — of a thouſand exact figures in the various branches of the Arts and Sciences. 

To accommodate ſuch as may not chuſe to purchaſe this Dictionary completely bound, it is divided into 80 weekly num- 


ders, which may be had by one or two at a time, price 6d. each, including all the elegant engravings, which are executed 
by themoſt eminent Artiſts. | | | * 
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\ N 7 E have already taken notice of ſome 
antient Heretics who were called 
Adamites, and who were ſuch abomi- 

nable wretches, that they met naked in their aſ- 
ſemblies, and committed the moſt indecent laſ- 
civious actions. This brought much trouble to 
the Chriſtians, who becauſe they alſo met in the 
nights, were all included under the gene- 
ral cenſure. But the ſe& we are now going to 
treat of, were very different ; for their notions 
were purely of a ſpeculative nature. 


About the middle of the laſt century, one Py- 


rerius, a foreigh Proteſtant, wrote a book in 
which he attempted to prove, that there were 
men in the world long before Adam ; that when 
he was created, there were many thouſands of 
people on this habitable world, and that God's 
making the world at that time was merely an al- 
legory. He faid, that Eve's being called the 
mother of all living, implied no more than that 
the whole race of the ele& ſhould deſcend from 
her. That as Seth was but the third fon of 
Adam, it could not with propriety be ſaid, that 
men ſhould call upon the name of the Lord when 
he was born. Theſe words, Calling on the 
.name of the Lord,” mean no more than that 
men began at that time to call upon God by ano- 
ther name than that by which he was known 
before. To this he adds, the account of Cain's 
marrying a wife in the land of Nod, and this he 
advances as a proof, that there were many fami- 
lies at that time in the world. | 

To theſe arguments, which have been made 
uſe of by many Deiſtical writers, it may be rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſed, that as the birth of Seth 
was not till many years after the fall, ſo there can 
remain little doubt but Adam had many children 
in that time. But of theſe things we ſhall take 
particular notice afterwards, when we have ſtated 
more at large the hiſtory and the ſentiments of 


theſe people. 
In the meantime, asthe Pre-Adamites made ſome 


noiſe in Germany, the people of England ſent for 


copies of the book written by Pyrerius; and as 
they were daily broaching new religions in this 
country, ſo they made one of this. It might be 
ſaid of the ſects in this country at that time, that, 
like Noah's dove, they could find no reſt for the 
ſoles of their feet; that is, their various changes 
from one form of religion to another, had gra- 
dually diſordered their minds, and the frame of 
moral duty was every day ſinking. into a ſtate of 
weakneſs. This made them lay hold of every 
new ſcheme of religion that preſented: itſelf, but 
the more they ſought to enjoy reſt, the leſs they 
could find. They were, in ſome ſenſe, like the 
antient Athenians, who, having ſet up altars to all 
the gods they could hear of, and not being able 
to find a new one, erected an altar in one of their 
public places, with this inſcription, ©* To the 
unknown God.” | : 

2 , 


obtained church livings. 
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Several books were written, to ptove the doc- 


/trines advanced by Pyrerius, and many converts 


were made to his opinions. Some of theſe Eng- 
liſh Pre-Adamites had been Preſbyterians, others 
3 but all of them belonged to the 
ects, | | 

They continued to increaſe till the reſtoration, 
but wonderful as it may ſeem, it does not appear, 
that even in thoſe unſettled times, when every 
blockhead mounted the pulpit, that any of them 
Perhaps there were 
none vacant, or, which is more probable, Oliver 
Cromwell did not chuſe to give encouragement 
to any new ſects who would oppoſe the Indepen- 


' dents. 


At the reſtoration they were included under the 
33 name of Diſſenters, and ſome of them 
uffered the ſame hardſhips with all the other re- 
ligious ſectaries. dx 1 
Having ſaid thus mugh concerning their origin 
and progreſs, we ſhall now proceed to conſider 
the remainder of their ſects at large; and here 
we are ſorry to ſay, that it moſt commonly hap- 
pens, that thoſe who undertake explaining the ſa- 
cred ſcriptures, without underſtanding them, gene- 
rally run into errors. There are two things to 
be attended to in reading the ſacred ſcriptures, 
which muſt not be forgotten by thoſe who would 
reap any advantage from them. 4 

irſt, that there are many things in them above 

human comprehenſion, which ſo far from weaken- 
ing their authority, ſerves only to confirm it. For 
if men cannot always underſtand the ſecret things 
of nature, how ſhall they comprehend the hidden 
myſterities of God. > 

Secondly, there is fufficiency in them to make 
us wiſe unto ſalvation, and this is what we ſhould 
give proper attention to. | 
Sin and death according to this ſyſtem, was long 
before Adam; but they did not live and reign 
over all mankind. Sin and death were dead, they 
had no ſting. This is, ſay they, expreſſed by 
St. Paul in theſe words, Until the law, ſin was 
in the world, but fin is not imputed where there 
is no law.” And by conſequence, death had no 
power over mankind. Bur the ſame apoſtle ſays, 
&© By one man, fin entered into the world, and 
death by ſin, and ſo death paſſed upon all men.” 
However, to maintam this very ſtrange and una- 
countable ſyſtem, they are obliged to admit, that 
before Adam, men lived like beaſts. . 

The election of the Jews is a conſequence of 


the fame ſyſtem, for it began at Adam who is their 


father, God is alfo the father of the Jews, havin 

eſpouſed their church to himſelf. He is likewiſe 
their mother; for the Gentiles are only adopted 
children, as being Pre-Adamites. The {ſcripture 
calls them only men or children of men; and 
ſometimes they are compared to unclean. beaſts ; 
whereas the Jews are ſaid to be the children of 


God, as having been made of a more perfect 
nature, 


— 
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nature, than the other nations whom he had || this event might have happened above one hun- 


created. | 

This diſtinction was very flattering, in regard to 
the Jews, who were thus raiſed to a ſuperior 
order of men. The whole has the appearance of 
2 wild romance, and yet they attempt to prove 
it. 

In order to this, he compares the firſt chapter 
of Geneſis, where it is ſaid God creates man by 
his word, with the ſecond, wherein Adam is in— 
troduced as the work of God's own hands. 

Again, the forty-ſeventh pſalm joined to the 
forty-ninth, in which the Gentiles are expreſsly 
called the ſons of the earth; and this they believe 
to be an evident proof, that God created two 
forts of men; the Jews then being made of a 
finer mould, had all the reaſon on their ſide not to 
be inquiſitive about the other nations, who drew 
their origin from the Pre-Adamites. This was 


not an effect of their pride, but a ſelf- conſciouſ- 


neſs of their own dignity. They were by this 
ſecond creation to live eternally, whilſt the Pre- 
Adamites and their poſterity were doomed to 
death, as a natural conſequence of the corrupta- 
bility of the matter of which they were compoſed. 
Moreover, the Jewiſh genealogies are clearly 
traced from Adam their firſt father ; whereas, in 
the pedigrees of the Gentiles, no order is kept, 
no knowledge is preſerved of their origin. 

From theſe proofs, as they call them, drawn 
from the ſcriptures, they proceed to others out of 
the Jewiſh Rabbins. 

Adam, fay the Rabbins, had a tutor named 
Samboſcer, and who could this be but a Pre-Adam- 
ite ? | 

Cain having killed his brother Abel, was afraid 
leſt he ſhould kill himſelf, He became captain 
of a band of robbers, who were they? He 
married, yet Adam had no daughter. What wife 
could he get? He built a town; What architects, 
maſons, carpenters, and other workmen did he 
employ ? The anſwer to all theſe queltions is, in 
one, Pre-Adamites. They add further, that the 
Egyptian and Chineſe chronologies, reach many 
thouſand years backward before Adam was creat- 
ed; and the people who lived then, muſt have been 
Pre-Adamites. It is certain, that the Mahome- 
tans believe, there were Pre-Adamites, and they 
have actually given us the names of ſome of them. 
The Pre-Adamites believe further, that there was 
to be two Meſſiahs; one of whom is come, but 
there is another in time to be ſent to the Jews. 

Theſe are all the particulars we have been able 
to collect concerning this extraordinary ſect; and 
the notion ſeems to have been collected in part 
from all the hereſies that ever yet ſprung up in 
the world. Ir is ſurprizing that ſuch men ſhould 
call themſelves Chriſtians ; for all Chriſtians, let 
their notions in other reſpects be ever ſo invidious, 
{ill profeſs to believe the bible. 

Now, had no notice been taken of the creation 
and fall of man, except in the Old Teſtament, 
there might have been ſome reaſon to doubt; but 
throughout the New Teſtament the Moſaic ac- 
count of the fall is frequently referred to, and con- 
ſidered as the fundamental article upon which the 
neceſſity for Chriſt's making an attonement is 
built. As for Cain's marrying a wife while Adam 
had no children, is but a ſilly objection; becauſe 
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dred years after the creation of the world, and 
certainly Adam might have had many daughters 
in that time. 

Their notion that men lived like beaſts before 
Adam was created, they have taken from the 
Pagan mythology, as appears from many of thoſe 
poets; but what will men not do when left to 
the indulgence of their own corrupt fancies ? 
The truth does not give them ſatisfaction, th 
ſeek out fer ſomething new, and then they are leſs 
ſatisfied than before. They add one fiction to 
another, till their religion, if it deſerves that 
name, would put an Heathen to the bluſh, Ir is 
even more ridiculous than that of Sommono-Co- 
dom in the Eaſt-Indies, or any of thoſe we have 
treated of in other parts of the world. 

We ſhall conclude this article in the words of 
the late learned lord-preſident Forbes, in his ex- 
cellent thoughts on religion, where he ſupports 
the Moſaic hiſtory with a ſtrength of argument 
not known before. | 

„The thing Moſes begins with, is the creation 
of the heavens and the earth by the Deity ; which 
though true to the conviction of all mankind, no 
antient wiſe-men ever found out. Here is no ridi- 
culous theogonia, no eternal chaos, no fortuitous 
concourſe of atoms; but a fair and a true decla- 
ration, © In the beginning God created the hea- 
vens and the earth,” 

He further takes notice of the inſtitution of the 
ſabbath z which, though the antients obſerved, 
they knew not the reaſon, or occaſion of. | 

T he declaration of this undiſcovered truth gives 
ſtrong prepoſſeſſion in favour of the reſt. 

The next important thing is, that man fell from 
a ſtate of innocence. This, as has been ſaid, 
every living man muſt find to be true, upon exa- 
mination ; and yet none of the wiſe, whoſe works 
have come to us, ever thought of it: nothing 
more certain, nothing more important to be at- 
rended to; nothing leis known: but this Moſes 
diſtinctly relates as the cauſc, or at leaſt the occa- 
ſion, of every thing that followed. 

The third thing he marks is, the confuſion, and 
deſperate ſtate, in which man was upon the fall; 
aſhamed of his fault, without hope 1n the mercy 
of God, and therefore ſtudious to hide himſelf 
from him. This, the fall being true, muſt ne- 
ceflarily be true too; and therefore we readily be- 
lieve Moſes. 


The fourth thing he relates is, that God re- | 


vealed his purpoſe of mercy to mankind, and 
thereby delivered them from dread, deſpair, and 
confuſion. The words, in which Moſes relates 
the promiſe of mercy, are, that the ſeed of the 
woman ſhall bruiſe the head of the ſerpent,” 
wa ee the ſced of the ſerpent ſhall bruiſe his 
heel.” 

Theſe words, which are all that is ſaid, do not, 
it is true, ſay that this © ſeed of the woman” 
ſhould be ſacrificed ; though © bruiling the heel ” 
looks mighty like the ſuffering of the lower and 
leaſt noble part of that ſeed ; nor do they ſay that 
ſacrifice, and the obſervances of the law, were then 
inſtituted : but it appears plainly, that, ſoon after, 
Cain and Abel offered, and that at a ſtated or ap- 
pointed time; it appears Noah ſacrificed, and 


that, in his days, man was commanded to abſtain 
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from eating blood, as a thing ſacred; it appears 
the patriarchs did ſo, without any precedent, 
inſtitution, or commandment, recorded, and 
that their ſacrifices were reſpected by the Deity; 
and it appears that all the nations of the earth, 
who ſprung from the firſt parents, practiſed ſacri- 
fice with nearly the ſame rites: wherefore, it may 
fairly be concluded, that ſacrifice, and the rites 
thereto belonging, were inſtituted upon the firſt 
promulgation of the evangelium, the tidings of 
mercy, and from that inſtitution were tranſmitted 
to all mankind ; and it would imply an abſur- 
dity to ſuppoſe, that this emblematical, comme- 
morative obſervance was inſtituted without man's 
knowing the reaſon and meaning of it. 

We know by hiſtory, without the help of Mo- 

ſes, that all mankind ſacrificed in hope of mercy; 
from reaſon we diſcover, that thoſe hopes muſt 
have been founded on revelation, and that ſacri- 
fice, which of itſelf could ſignify nothing, muſt 
have been no more than a memorial, by inſtitu- 
tion: and now from Moſes we learn, that thoſe 
hopes were actally founded on explicit revelation 
by the God of nature; and that ſacrifice, which 
the ſame God ſays in itſelf ſignifies nothing, was 
practiſed, juſt after, by the favorites of the 
Deity, and acceptable by him; and that he 
gave a new model of that inſtitution, correcting 
abuſes, in the wilderneſs. 
We learn, next, from Moſes, that God was 
pleaſed at different times to appear to, and con- 
verſe with men, Adam, Enoch, Noah ; and that 
nevertheleſs, men corrupted themſelves ſo mon- 
ſtrouſly, an early inſtance whereof is Cain's 
Killing his brother Abel, that the Deity brought 
on a flood, which deſtroyed the whole earth, 
and with it all men, except Noah and his fa- 
mily. 

This flood all antient nations have confuſe 
traditions about; and though exuviz, ſtill re- 
maining near the ſurface of the earth, give very 
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ſtrong evidence of it, yet there is no ſenſible 


account of it, from the antients ; which ſtron 
raiſes the credit and authority of Moſes's wri. 
tings. 

By the direction to take into the ark a greater 
number of clean than of unclean beaſts, and by 
Noah's practice, immediately after the flood, of 
ſacrificing of every clean beaſt and bird, it js 
evident the diſtinction of clean and unclean does 
not depend originally on the law of Moſes, bur 
has its origin before. the flood, probably at the 
firſt publication of grace to Adam. 

As the flood defiroyed all the corrupted, and 
to Noah and his family was a demonſtration of the 
power of, and obedience due to, the Deity, this 
great event was a total extirpation of all falſe 
religion ; and, humanly ſpeaking, it was to be 
hoped the faith and religious ſervice of men 
would have continued long pure. 

But that was not the caſe: for, as Adam's ſon 
Cain ſinned early, ſo did Noah's fon Ham; he 
merited to be pronounced accurſed of his father, 
ſoon after the deliverance from the flood. And 
before the memory of that dreadful judgment 
was loſt, men meditated the ſetting up a falſe 
religion and ſervice to the heavens at Babel; 
which the Deity diſappointed, by confounding 
and dividing their imaginations, ſo that they 
ſeparated and diſperſed at that time.” 

Such were the ſentiments of this great man, 
and whoever reads his account of the crea- 
tion of the world, will ceaſe to reject the Mo- 
ſaic hiſtory. Ir is the misfortune of all our 
Deiſts, and framers of new religions, that they 
ſet up their own reaſon in oppoſition to Divine 
revelation. And they ſeal their argument with 
a fixed reſolution not to pay any regard to what 
is propoſed to them, ſo that they are left to the 
wickedneſs of their own hearts, and juſtly for- 
ſaken by their maker. 
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ABADIE had been brought up a Jeſuit in 
France, then became a Proteſtant, and was 
made a miniſter at Middleburgh, in Zea- 
land. He was eloquent, but not very learned; 


which defect was ſupplied by art and cunning. 


His diſpute againſt Wolſogue, miniſter at Utrecht, 
on account of. his treatiſe concerning the inter- 
pretation of ſcripture, ſhews him to have been 
contentious and even ſeditious. 
in that quarrel was unfair and deceitful; ſo that 
his enemies were not quite in the wrong, when 
they deſcribed him as an haughty, proud, 


felf-canceited, ſtubborn hypocrite. 
7 


His behaviour | 


Yet he had admirers, who praiſed his humi- 
lity, and modeſt carriage, and undertook his 
defence with ſo much warmth, highly approving 
his project of reforming even the grand Calvi- 
niſtical reformers of the United Provinces, that 
a ſchiſm had like to have enſued in the church 
of Middleburgh. 
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The ſentence of his depoſition fays, © That 
from his firft coming into Holland, he deſigned 
to reform the church, and maintained that this 


was to be brought about by a ſeparation, and | 


ſetting up a new church of the ele&;” which he 
actually began at Middleburgh, and in other 
places. He taught that whoever could, or 


thought fit, ſhould have free liberty to ſpeak in | 


their aſſemblies, on whatever text was pro- 
poſed. 

c God has been pleaſed to hear at laſt the 
prayers, tears, and groans of his little ones, 
and opened a way to a happy ſeparation. This 
ſeparation has been and now is very advantage- 
ous to us, ſince we are about three hundred well 
choſen members in our aſſembly all ele&, and 
breathing a true Chriſtian ſpirit. 

We give thanks to God, who hath choſen us, 
all of one heart and ſoul, unanimous in ſpeaking 
openly all truths, remedying all abuſes, in doc- 
trine, in adminiſtering the ſacraments, and in 
morals, with a full intention to reform ourſelves 
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had before ſpread his fanaticiſm from Middle- 
Burgh to Amſterdam, and he had likewiſe a 
ſettlement near Ulkrahift, where he ſet up a 
printing-houſe. From thence he went through 
Weſtphalia, and at laſt to Hamburgh. Every 
where he made proſelytes of both ſexes, till one 
Anthony de la Margue publiſhed his reaſons for 
leaving his ſect, which although it threw them 


into diſrepute by the diſcovery then made, yet 


they are not extinct, for ſome of them are 
ſtil] to be found in Frieſland and Groningen. 
Theſe Labadiſts were always by the Dutch 
conſidered as a ſort of Quakers; but although 
they may reſemble them in ſome things, yet in 
others there is a vaſt difference. We do not 


| know that there were ever any of theſe Laba- 


— 


according to the model of the primitive Chriſ- 


tians. We meet twice a day, morning and 
evening, and thrice on Sundays. 

We do not preach in pulpits, but all ſit on 
henches, without any difference between the 
rich and the poor, excepting that the paſtors, 
elders, or thoſe who ſpeak, fit on a bench made 
like the reſt, but ſomewhat higher, in order to 
be feen and heard. Modeſty, union, humility, 
zeal and piety, are ſuch amongſt us, that we 
daily give God due praiſes for the eſtabliſhment 
of our church. We have ſeveral doctors and 
eminent perſons, humble, fervent and pious. 

No abuſe is tolerated, no exceſs allowed in 


dreſs, ornaments and vanities; nor are the trades | 


ſubſervient to them encouraged. Our lives are 
marked in every point by the rule and ſtandard 
of the goſpel and apoſtolical doctrine, being 
firmly reſolved to become a living repreſentation 
of the primitive church, in our belief and prac- 
rice, 

Many are aſtoniſhed, but many are drawn in 
from other places; for God has almoſt every 
where admitted ſome to us, and to our ſpirits. 

Even this day, being the firſt of the year 1669, 
we met before day-light to explain the ſixth and 
ſeventh verſes of the fifth chapter of the firſt 
epiſtle to the Corinthians, and are fully bent on 
caſting away the old leaven.” 

Notwithſtanding the oppoſition which Laba- 
die met with, yet there were ſeveral perſons of 
note who embraced his doctrines, and joined 
themſelves to his party. Some of whom were 
expelled France. 


Labadie and Madam Bourignon were contem- | 


poraries, but their ſpirits did not unite. Laba- 
die was not ſpiritual enough'to be her colleague, 
and too ſtubborn to become her diſciple. Both 
were of an artful, troubleſome temper, and 
therefore it was impoſſible that they ſhould 
agree together. The enlightened woman deſ- 
piſed the regenerated man. 

At laſt Labadie died at Alena, 1674, in the 


arms of his beloved Schurman, and left Peter | 
Yvon to ſucceed him, who brought the Laba- | 


| 


diſts in England, and the reaſon ſeems to be, 
their notions were not known during the civil 
wars, when the ſoil for new and unheard of reli- 
gions was ſo rich, that every doctrine, however 
abſurd, was embraced as ſoon as taught. 

Connected with the Labadiſts, were two ſmall 
ſects, formed by Voet, a great lawyer, and Coc- 
ceius, a celebrated divine. At firſt, they agreed 
in moſt things with the Labadiſts, but at laſt 
they quarrelled concerning a whimſical method 
of explaining the ſcripture. Cocceius pretended 
to teach the 3 to preach without ſtudy or 
labour; which ſtrange things are always taking 
with the vulgar, and they think them ſublime, 
for want of underſtanding them; and look upon 
mow as deep myſteries, becauſe they are ob- 
cure. | 


This ſingular method is reduced to the follow- 
ing heads: 


Firſt, the periodical changes of the church. 


| Of the New Teſtament, which they find in 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


diſts together at Wiwert in Frieſland, a manor | 


belonging to the family of Somerdyke. He 


Secondly, the types and figures without end 
or meaſure, drawn from the antient hiſtory and 
worſhip. 

Thirdly, an everlaſting affectation of apply- 
ing to Chriſt and the goſpel. 

Fourthly, diſcovering modern events in the 
antient prophecies. 

Laſtly, the numberleſs and exaggerated diſ- 
tinctions, betwixt the faithful under the Mo- 
ſaical diſpenſation and Chriſtianity. 


The explanation of theſe types and figures 
always ſerves to amuſe the vulgar, whereas mora- 
lity and ſound divinity frequently prove tire- 
ſome. After all, we are not to condemn one 
ſide or the other, only that we muſt, according, 
to the deſign of this work, take notice, that 
the followers of Cocceius maintain that the com- 
mand given to the Jews to keep one day in ſeven 
for reſt, is part of the ceremonial law, from the 
obſervance of which Chriſt has freed us. That 
Chriſt will reign temporally on earth, after the 
deſtruction of Anti-chriſt, and that the Jews are 


| to be converted at that time. 


One of the chief tenets of theſe people, is to 
baniſh morality from their ſermons, which they 
look upon as unſeaſonable. For as St. Paul 
often mentions, that the law is aboliſhed, and 


its oppoſition to the goſpel; ſo they pretend, 


that 
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that preaching up duty and obedience, the juſ- 
tice of God and his rights, the awe in which we 
ought to ſtand of him and his judgements, 
which are relative to the law, is the ſame as 
giving a new law to the ſpirit of ſlavery, by 
reproaches and threatenings contrary to the 
goſpel, which breathes only ſweetneſs and 
grace. | 

They ſay, that Chriſt dying for us has not 
only taken upon him the puniſhment due to our 
ſins, but our very (ins themſelves, and draw 
from thence conſequences againſt the neceſlity of 
repentance. 

To conclude our account of this ſect, we muſt 
obſerve, that many of the antient Heathens and 
the primitive Heretics, were ſuch; nay, they are 
to be found among the Heathens in the Ealt- 
Indies, and among the Mahomerans. All theſe 
novelties take their riſe ſrom an unſettledneſs of 
mind, from a vain deſire to be wiſer than God has 
ordained ; and in this people copy exactly after 
the conduct of their 1 who, to ſatiſ- 
fy their curioſity, eat the forbidden fruit, and ſo 
involved themſelves and their whole poſterity in 
ruin. 

From the beginning, a rational being, un- 
aided by learning, and the experience of former 
ages, could eaſily diſcern the hand of an intel- 
ligent, wiſe, powerful, and very bountiful cre- 
ator, in the whole and in every part of the fa- 
bric of this ſyſtem that fell under his ken; and 
could as eaſily diſcover his own obligations to, 
and his dependence on that being. And accord- 
ingly we ſee, by the earlieſt accounts of time 
that have come to our hands, all mankind, full 
of a perſuaſion of their dependence, full of re- 
verence to the deity, ſoliciting his favour and 
protection by prayer, by ceremonies, by ſacri- 
fices, ſometimes human, nay of their firſt- born; 
and imputing all their favourable or croſs inci- 
dents, that happened to them, to the good-will 
or diſpleaſure of the ſovereign being, whom it 
was their chief ftudy to pleaſe. 

It is true, that the notions they generally en- 
tertained of the deity were imperfect, as well as 
their manner of ſerving him corrupted ; circum- 
ſtances that can eaſily be accounted for from the 
weakneſs and perverſeneſs of thoſe who took the 
lead in direct ing their religious opinions and 


| 


| 
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practices. But ſtill it is undeniably true, that 
the groſs of mankind were ſerious in their be. 
lief of the exiſtence of a deity, of their depen. 
dance on him, and of the occaſion they had for 
his protection and favour. | | 

To this general diſpoſition of mankind it wag 
in part owing, that the goſpel, upon its firſt 
publication, made ſo rapid and ſo ſurprizin 
progreſs. No man at that time doubted of the 
exiſtence of a deity, or of man's dependance on 
him. It was eaſy to ſatisfy every one who ad- 
mitted theſe propoſitions, that mankind, by the 
corruption into which they had fallen, ſtood 
mightily in need of ſome interceſſor, ſome mean 
by which they might be ſaved from the weight 
of their ſins. And it is no marvel, that evidence 
given to men ſo convinced, that ſalvation might 
be had through Jeſus, ſhould be received with 
gladneſs. 

And accordingly we ſee, that, in a trifle of 
time, the herd of mankind, in defiance of all 
diſcouragements, and of the moſt ſevere perſe- 
cutions from power, greedily embraced and 
profeſſed this faith; and continued ſtedfaſtly in 
the profeſſion of it, notwithſtanding the mon- 
ſtrous abſurdities with which the teachers of that 
faith loaded it, and the more monſtrous and 
ſhocking lives and manners of the teachers ; 
until of late years, that what ought to have 
been improved into a bleſſing to mankind, has 
unfortunately turned out to their deſtruction. 

In the period juſt mentioned, wicked and 
voluptuous men purſued wicked and voluptuous 
courſes; and many groſs villanies and abuſes 
were daily committed by profligate men, which 
the degenerate condition of mankind produced, 
But ſtill theſe wickedneſſes were diſguiſed, diſ- 
owned, or ſome how ſought to be atoned for. 
The villain diſſembled at leaſt, and was forced 
to wear a cloak of hypocriſy, No man 
dreamed of profeſſing openly, that he denied the 
being of a God, or his dependence on, and be- 
ing accountable to him. And, if any one was 
indeed fo fooliſh, as well as impious, as to en- 
tertain ſuch a notion, which by the bye is with 
us a queſtion, there was no temptation for ut- 
tering, it; becauſe there was no chance that any 
one ſhould concur in ſupporting ſuch an opinion, 
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ACCOUNT of thoſe who are called in Hol LAN D, 
COLLE GIANT ERS, and RHYNSBURGHERS. 


HES E people have been ſettled at 
Rhynſburgh above one hundred years, 
and they meet twice in every year: 

This is known in the country, for they ſeldom 
hold their aſſemblies in public; and it is not 
much to be wondered at, that foreigners ſhould 
hardly be able to know their names. The fol- 
lowing account, however, is authentic, as the 
author ſays he had been for ſeveral years. one of 
the chief members of their ſociety. 

We muſt firſt take notice, that they are much 
miſtaken who take it for granted, that the Col- 
legianters and Rhynſburghers are the ſame, but 
to clear up this matter, we muſt put them in 
mind, that the Collegianters owe their name to 
the manner in which their ſmall ſocieties were 
firſt formed. The nature of theſe religious meet- 
ings cannot be better deſcribed, than by compa- 
ring them to the friendly ſocieties, Which we call 
clubs. They have likewiſe ſome reſemblance to 
the myſtical ſchools, which we have already 
mentioned in our account of thoſe people; but 
we ſhall call them clubs. 

In theſe clubs, therefore, every man may, 
and has a right to ſpeak concerning whatever 
religion he may outwardly profeſs, what ſyſtem 
ſoever he may follow, and this he may do, let 
his notions be ever ſo much out of the common 
way of thinking. But this is only granted on 
condition that he allows the ſcriptures to be di- 
vinely inſpired. Whether churchmen or laymen, 
every one explains what text he thinks proper, 
and may utter freely whatever he thinks concern- 
ing religion, either in general, or in regard to 
any particulat ſect. Women are not allowed the 
ſame privilege as among quakers; for they muſt 
hold their peace, and, indeed, theſe clubs do 
not pretend to have any thing to do with the 
ſpirit or with its impulſes. 

When any one of the club ſpeaks, he pre- 
tends that it is the effect of his meditations on 
the ſacred ſcriptures, or of his own ingenious 
diſcoveries. Nor is the club to be kept under 
ſubjection by any one doctor, or by three or four, 
who, in moſt other aſſemblies, keep all the 
diſcourſe to themſelves. 

Beſides the club at Rhynſburgh, where they 
are moſt numerous, there are many others 
in ſeveral towns and villages in Holland, at 
Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Haerlem, Groningen, 
Lewardin, and many others. As to the villages, 
the moſt noted club meets at Sardan, and 1s re- 
markable for being compoſed of members who 
belong to various ſects. For, leſt our readers 
ſhould forger it, we muſt once more put them 
in mind, that in thoſe clubs only one eſſential 
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point is agreed on, the divine inſpiration of the 
ſcripture. They are at full liberty to explain it 
in what manner they pleaſe, and to build any 
ſyſtem they think proper upon it. 

Their public exerciſe begins by reading a 
pſalm in proſe and ſinging one in verſe. Then 
a prayer is repeated, which, being ended, the 
text appointed for the Chriſtian entertainment is 
read. The Brethren preſent are then invited to 
make uſe of the freedom granted in thoſe clubs, . 
in ſtating ſuch objections, in making what re- 
marks, or giving what admonitions and exhorta- 
tions they pleaſe. If no one riſes to ſpeak, then 
choſe, who were appointed to handle that ſub- 
ject, riſe and ſpeak to it; for Jeſt the club ſhould 
ſeparate without any diſcourſe, two are always 
appointed to ſpeak ; when they have done, ſilence 
is kept for a conſiderable time, then any one may 
make what obſervation he pleaſes, to what has 
been ſaid. The whole ceremony concludes with 
a ſuitable application and prayer, 

No regiſter is kept of the names of the mem- 
bers belonging to the club, and in reality they 
are compoſed of people borrowed from all ſects, 
in order to meet every Sunday and Wedneſday. 
If the divine authority of holy writ is owned, 
none of them are to be called Heretics; juſt like 
the ſectaries in England, who all acknowledge 
the authority of the ſacred ſcriptures, and yet 
in their explications, all differ from each other. 

Theſe clubs were began about the year 1619, 
and owe their beginning to the ſpirit of perſe- 
cution, which then raged in Holland, and drove 


many of the people, as it always does, into the 


wildeſt extremes. Three brothers, of the name 
of Codde, all Arminians, were the firſt founders 
of theſe clubs; one of them was a profeſſor of 
Hebrew, and the others were plain huſbandmen. 
They were well verſed in the ſcriptures which they 
had carefully ſtudied. 

Arminianiſm was then at a low ebb, both be- 
cauſe it had been condemed at the ſynod of Dort, 
and likewiſe upon political accounts, ſo that 
when any of that profeſſion were diſcovered, they 
were treated as the enemies of God and ſociety. 
The Arminian miniſters were forbid preaching 
under the ſevereſt penalties. Many of them 
were baniſhed, and others were thrown into pri- 
ſon. Many of them had their goods ſeized, and 
rewards were offered for apprehending their per- 
ſons, while their wives and children were left 


unprovided for. All this was occaſioned by 


the cruel acts of the Calviniſtical ſynod of 
Dort, which had no more right to decide on ſuch 
things than the man in the moon. 


The firſt of theſe clubs was eſtabliſhed at 
Wormand 
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Wormand, a village where one of the Vander- 
Code's lived. A great number of Arminians, 
who could not then meet openly, nor, indeed 
privately, for fear of being caſt into priſon, 
were overjoyed, at meeting with this oppor- 
tunity of aſſembling together as friends, under 


the name of a ſociety very common in that 


country, and in which religion is never ſuppoſed 
to be concerned. | 

When the heat of perſecution abated, ſeveral 
of the Arminian clergy returned into their own 
country, and offered their ſervices as paſtors, 
but were told by Vander-Code, that their new 
inſtitution being on the model preſcribed by St. 
Paul, did not admit of paſtors. 

This club was ſoon removed to Rhynſburgh, 
where it increaſed conſiderably, and was joined 
by two famous paſtors belonging to the Armi- 
nians. Several other places in Holland followed 
this example, and h 


but at laſt connived at. 

This is the beſt account we could get of theſe 
clubs, though others pretend that they are of an 
older date, though eſtabliſhed on the ſame plan, 
governed by the ſame rules, and grounded on 
the ſame expreſſions of St. Paul. This diſ- 
pute may be ended by owning that the oldeſt of 
theſe clubs were made up of Baptiſts, and 
ſome other ſectaries, and that after all, ſuch 
meetings may be held during all perſecutions, as 
has always been the caſe, and probably always 
will be. | 

But theſe clubs were not confined to Holland. 
Grindal, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, gave great encouragement 
to them. Of theſe we ſhall ſay a few words by 
way of digreſſion. 

The time of their meeting was once a month, 


to ſpeak, the ſubject, and the perſons who were 
to handle it, were appointed before-hand. The 
youngeſt of thoſe preachers began, and the 
others followed according to their age, ſo that the 
oldeſt preached laſt, recapitulated what the others 
ſaid, commended what deſerved it, and cenſured 
faults with mildneſs. | 
Their whole diſcourſe was in order to com- 
pare the text in hand with others, to ſettle its 
true and genuine ſenſe to the ſacred writers aim, 
the exact confirmation of the words, the various 
tranſlations, the conſequences that flowed. from 
chem, and to expoſe the falſe gloſſes of Heretics 
and quibling doctors, who turn the meaning of 
the ſacred icriptures to any ſenſe they think pro- 
er. 
b But let us now return to the Dutch clubs, 
They made an open profeſſion of toleration ſo 
far, that in 1677 and in 1680, moſt of thoſe 
clubs in Holland, contributed largely to the en- 
riching and endowing at Amſterdam, the col- 
lege of Orange, which is founded alſo for the 
maintenance of orphans, not only of their own 
ſect, but of others, and the ſame has been done 
in other places of Holland. A glorious effect 
of that humane diſpoſition which ought to influ- 
ence men, notwithſtanding all the diſputes about 


religion. 


As for the Rhynſburghers, they are compoſed | 


alſo their clubs, which at 


firſt were frequently diſturbed by the civil power, | ſome for Apollos, as the Jews celebrated their 


Jometimes' twice, only churchmen were allowed 
| 

| 

| 
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of people of many different opinions, who from 
all parts meet at Rhynſburgh, as they did in 
former times at Jeruſalem. They aſſemble only 
twice a year, namely, at Whitſuntide, and on 
the laſt Sunday in Auguſt, to partake of the 
Lord's-Supper; and whoever leads a regular 
courſe of life according to the ſcripture precepts, 
may be admitted, whatever opinion he may 
otherwiſe have, even about the nature and eſſence 
of the ſacrament. 

The evening before the communion, they are 
to ſpend in ſelf- examination, in reviewing their 
hearts and lives, Two diſcourſes are preached 
before they receive, the firſt on the Lord's 
Supper in general, and the ſecond on the death 
of Chriſt in particular, 'They likewiſe, explain 
their motives for meeting together in that vil- 
lage, to unite themſelves as Chriſtians and bre- 
thren, without diſtinction of parties, without 
declaring themſelves, ſome for Paul and 


aſſemblies in their temples together, not mind- 
ing the diſputes between the Phariſees and Sad- 
duces. They deplore the evils which flow from 
ſchiſms. © Is it not much better, ſay they, to 
admit every Chriſtian, who believes the ſcrip- 
tures, and endeavours to live up to its rules ac- 
cording to the law of Chriſt, we therefore in- 
vite them all to take the communion with us, 
without minding the odious appellations with 
which they are beſpattered, and without giving 
any room in our ſouls to that gall of bitterneſs, 
which moſt men look upon as a proof of their 
zeal for the doctrine of Chriſt.” 

Theſe, and ſuch diſcourſes being ended, they 
perform the communion ſervice in the ſame man- 
ner as the Calviniſts. The alms collected from 
the faithful, are depoſited in the hands of the 
ſexton of that village, who gives a receipt, and 
diſtributes it to the poor of Rhynſburgh. This 
ſolemnity is concluded with a thankſgiving ſer- 
mon, juſt in the ſame manner as among the Cal- 
viniſts. = 

Next morning they take leave of one another, 
with mutual exhortations to perſeverance in the 
true religion and faithful ſervice of God. All 
may ſpeak, reach or adminiſter the ſacraments, 
yet their functions are generally performed by 
men who are prepared for it, and appointed 
thereto. 

Next to the Lord's-Supper, the only remark- 
able ceremony obſerved by them, 1s their bap- 
tiſm, of which one of their own members gives 
the following account. The candidate makes 
publickly his profeſſion of faith on a Saturday 
in the morning, before an aſſembly of the peo- 
ple held for that purpoſe. A diſcourſe is delt- 
vered on the nature and excellency of baptiſm. 
The miniſter and candidate go together to a 
pond behind a houſe belonging to the ſect, 
which, on ſome occaſions, is uſed as a lodging 
houſe for travellers who have no money to pay 
for reſting at the inns. In that pond the cate- 


chumen is baptized by immerſion; if he is a 


man he has a waiſtcoat and drawers ; if a wo- 
man, a boddice and petticoat, with leads at the 
bottom, for the ſake of decency, which is ra- 
ther neceſſary than otherwiſe. 


The miniſter, in the ſame dreſs as the men 
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wear, is alſo in the water and plunges them in it, 
pronouncing, at the ſame time, the form uſed 

by moſt Chriſtian congregations, This being 
over, they put on their cloaths, go back to the 
meeting, and hear an exhortation to perſeverance, 
in complying with the precepts of Chriſt. A 
pſalm is ſung, and the whole concludes with 
prayer. 

Theſe are the moſt ſingular cuſtoms obſerved 
by thoſe people, who in Holland are called Col- 
legianters and Rhynſburghers: Some have aſ- 
ſerted, that theſe ſects are much diminiſhed; but 
this is only in the outward appearance; for all 
our modern ſectaries have learned to difſemble 
better than their anceſtors, and that this diſguiſe 


makes ſome over credulous, but devourly in- 


clined people flatter themſelves with the hopes 
that hereſy and libertiniſm loſe ground. But 
probably they are moſt in the right, who think 
that the religion of Mammon does get a ſupe- 
riority over all. We muſt, however, ſuſ- 
pend our judgement, and deſire that the grace 
of God may be granted to all mankind, This 
ſhould be the pious wiſh of every Chriſtian who 
deſires the ſalvation of the human race, without 
ſpending his time in contentious controverſy 
which can never miniſter to edifying. Talking 
of religion is one thing, obeying its rules in ſin- 
cerity is another. Let this mind therefore be in 
us, which was alſo in Chriſt Jeſus, and let us 
be followers of him as dear children. 
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T HES E people are a ſort of Unitarians, 
and in other points of their doctrines 
they may be ranged among the Soci- 
nians; for they come the neareſt to them of any 
ſect whatever. They are called Poliſh, becauſe 
they took their riſe in Poland, although at pre- 
ſent they have churches in many parts of Eu- 
rope. 

They aſſert, that the doctrine of the trinity 
deſtroys the unity of the godhead, and the ſim- 
plicity of the Supreme Being, adding, that if 
there are three perſons, there may be three hun- 
dred; and thus a perfect ſyſtem of Polithe- 
iſm, or a plurality of Gods, is eſtabliſned. They 

etend, likewiſe, that the texts made uſe of in 
upport of the trinity, ought to be underſtood 
in another ſenſe. Thus, when Chriſt ſays, 1 
and the father are one, they ſay it means no more 
than that they had one object in view in the plan 
of man's redemption. | 

As for the incarnation of Chriſt and his two 
natures, they believe that doctrine to be uſeleſs 
to mankind, and maintain that it cannot be 
proved by ſcripture, For, ſay they, had it been 


neceſſary for obtaing eternal happineſs to believe 


the myſtery of the incarnation, the bible would 
have mentioned it as clearly and diſtinctly as the 
other truths we are obliged to profeſs openly. 
But we muſt not dwell too long on ſuch dange- 
rous blaſphemies. They ſay that God does not 
know before-hand what will happen to men, and 
that the cauſe of predeſtination is not in God but 
in man. 

Chriſt's body was mortal, and therefore it was 
neceſſary that he ſhould ſuffer death in common 
with the reſt of mankind; for like the Arians 
and Socinians, they will not acknowledge his 
diwinity. 


In the preamble of their diſcipline, they give 
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a defination of the Chriſtian religion; it is, they 
ſay, a rational worſhip, God being the eternal 
reaſon, can require nothing unreaſonable or ab- 
ſurd, paid to God through Jeſus Chriſt, there be- 
ing no other name by which men are ſaved, in 
ſpirit to exelude ceremonies, and in truth to re- 
ject the types and ſhadows of the moſaical law, 
with the hope of an immortal life, becauſe ſuch 
a worſhip muſt*inſnare us with a ſtudy of truſt is, 
God's goodneſs tnd expectation of immortality, 
in conſideration of our faithful compliance with 
it 

But for this end two things are required ; 
firſt, to admit no doctrine but that of the goſpel, 
and to own no other teacher but Chriſt. The 
other to raiſe no building, but upon the founda- 
tion of Chriſtianity, that is, the true doctrine of 
Chriſt, who 1s, and ought to be, the theme of all 
thoſe who profeſs it. Chriſt being gone to 
heaven, it became neceſſary that in his abſence 
this doctrine ſhould be preſerved, and the faith- 
ful governed by wiſe, pious and learned per- 
ſons, who ſhould not be the maſters, fathers, or 
princes of the church; for there is one only 
father and ſovereign, which is God ; one only 
maſter which is Chriſt ; but they take up the de- 
poſit of faith, and deliver it to others as they 
received it. Our dependence is not on them but 
on Chriſt ; we do not obey them but Chriſt. 

They ought not to exalt themſelves above 
others, nor ought the faithful to prefer the one to 
the other, out of a bias or prejudice, in favour 
of a particular perſon, to the detriment and in- 
jury offered to another. Such behaviour would 
be a pernicious occaſion of ambition in the 


church. Obey thoſe who are ſet over you, that 


is, ſhew them due reſpect, as being the diſpen- 
ſers of truth. Submit to this ſame doctrine 
they preach, as from Chriſt. In a word, the 


church 
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church is a monarchy, and Chriſt is its only 
monarch. _ 

One of their writers divides the whole church 
into ſix different parts, of which four are to take 
care of the eccleſiaſtical policy. 


I. Patrons, or Protectors of the church. 
II. The Paſtors. 

III. The Elders. 

IV. The Deacons. 


The laſt mentioned and the patrons, are to 
provide for the bodily wants; the paſtors and 
elders are to take care of the ſpiritual wants. 

We ſhall call thoſe patrons or protectors of 
churches, who either build them or keep 
them in decent repair at their own expence. 
Whether they are the firſt founders or only carry 
on the work by others. Thoſe alſo who pro- 
vide a maintenance for the paſtors or elders, 
or raiſe charitable contributions for the poor 
belonging to a particular church, are conſidered 
as props of the church. We deteſt anarchy as 
the root of great evils, but we do not allow any 
to uſurp the Supreme authority, which belongs 
only to Chriſt. 

The protectors and paſtors muſt, or ought 
mutually, to ſupport and pay a deference to each 
other, and all unanimouſly conſent, with joint 
endeavours, to promote the glory of God, and 
the cauſe of religion. Paſtors are the miniſters 
of Chriſt, and diſpenſers of the myſteries of 
God. They hold the rudder of the eccleſiaſtical 
commonwealth, and watch for the ſafety of the 
church, along with the elders, and the other 
members of the conſiſtory. The paſtors are all 
equal; their age and labour may draw reſpect and 
veneration, but do not give them any arbitrary 
authority. The young ones muſt pay great re- 
gard to thoſe advanced in years ; but they ought 
not to take occaſion from thence to behave haugh- 
tily to their younger brethren. Age and expe- 
rience muſt have ſome weight, when it promotes 
the intereſt of the church, but the advice of the 
younger muſt not be deſpiſed, when by com- 
mon conſent their counſels are found both profit- 
able and adapted to the ſtate of the brethren. 

Such is the account that theſe people give of 
themſelves; and were their doctrines equal to 
their diſcipline, we ſhould not have much reaſon 
to find fault with them. But to hear the name 
of Chriſt ſo often mentioned with terms of re- 
ſpe, by thoſe very men who mock at his media- 
torial office, and deſpiſe all his glories, we 
are led to ſay with the pſalmiſt, All men are 
liars. 

Their elders are deſcribed as perſons of known 
probity, and great experience, who are jointly 
commiſſioned to govern the church. Age and 
riches are not conſidered in that choice, but 
virtue and abilities. The functions of deacons 
are well known; they are the treaſurers of their 
reſpective churches, and are to give an exact 
account of what they receive for the maintenance 
of widows, orphans, and other poor. 
Theſe are the duties of the four orders, who 
govern the policy of their churches. 

The chuſing or ordaining of paſtors belongs to 


the ſynod or aſſembly, who meet by authority of 
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their church, in order to examine repreſentatiyes 
on this important occaſion. Elders and deacons 
are choſen in the ſame manner. A good life and a 
ſolid judgment, are the chief qualities required 
in elders, preferably to learning. Their piety is 
a tacit condemnation of vice, and hinders its 
progreſs. A ſolid underſtanding helps them in 
giving advice, and compoling differences. Dea- 
cons likewiſe may perform their duties without 
learning. Good ſenſe and a good conſcience 
with tried fidelity, are the only neceſſary diſpoſi- 
tions to that office. 

When a paſtor has a call, his election and 
ordination, is performed in the following man- 
ner. 

Whether this be done in a general convoca- 
tion of the faithful, or in private and before a 
ſmall aſſembly, prayers and a ſermon, with 
pſalms, are requiſite, as in the Sunday's office. 
They begin with ſinging and prayer; the faithful 
are warned and diſpoſed by an exhortation, to the 
ceremony. The ſermon is always concerning 
the duties of a paſtor, which being ended, three 
paſtors riſe from their ſeats, and go to the perſon 
who 1s to be ordained, and who at that time is 
kneeling. They lay their hands upon him, and 
hold them on his head till prayers are ended. 
Theſe prayers being finiſhed, and the ordained 
perſon ſtill kneeling, one of the three paſtors de- 
_ the N to pray for him. Then all kneel, 
and conclude the ceremony with ſinging a 
ſuitable to the occaſion. ; 88 

The ſermon includes the mutual duties of paſ- 
tors and elders, with thoſe ſubſiſting between 
them and their flocks. The union that ſhould 
be found among them, which is not to be a 
blind obedience, or ſlaviſh, the paſtors ruling 
like fathers with patience. That they prefer 
the intereſt and welfare of the flock to all other 
conſiderations, ſerving the church with joy and 
freedom, not as mercenary hired ſervants, but 
giving good examples in order to enforce their 
inſtructions, and avoiding to be concerned in 
temporal affairs, and worldly caſes, leſt their 
more eſſential duties ſhould be neglected. 

Paſtoral functions conſiſt in preaching, ad- 
miniſtering the ſacrament, viſiting the ſick, ex- 
horting and praying for the faithful. Preaching 
is one of the chief parts of their diſcipline. 
Prayers and pſalms, which are ſaid and ſung be- 
fore and after ſermon, raiſes their hearts to the 
molt elevated pitch of devotion, and inflame their 
_ with devout zeal. The inſtructions are 
to be, 

Firſt, without any ſhew of erudition, wholly 
tending to edification. 

Secondly, without. diſputes, and nothing to 
be mentioned in them but what is neceſſary to 
ſalvation. 

Thirdly, without eloquence, or any orna- 
ment by flowers of ſpeech, or any choice or fine 
expreſſions. & 

Fourthly, without confuſion, clear and me- 
thodical, the arguments concluſive, earneſtly 
moving ſinners to repentance. 

Laſtly, without enlarging much on particular 
topics, | 

All their notions concerning divine things 
are very looſe and carnal, and it may be juſtly 

, ſaid 


wa 


ere 


ſaid of them, that they have no more than the 
outſide of religion. ; 

As they deny all fort of myſteries in religion, 
ſo they make very little uſe of the bible but to 
ſuig, their purpoſc. 

10 celebrating the ſacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, they are plain and ſimple. They ſit 
round a table covered with a linen cloth, on 
which is placed ſome bread, cut into ſmall 
pieces, and an empty chalice, into which the 
deacon pours ſome wine; all this is decently co- 
vered till the hour of communion ſervice. 

The paſtor ſtands at the table, and having ad- 

miniſtered the communion to the others, he then 
takes it himſelf fitting. Exhortation, prayer, 
and ſinging of pſalms accompany this ceremony, 
which ends with a general blefling. 
They reject infant baptiſm, nor will they ad- 
mit any to that ſacrament, till they have made 
a profeſſion of their faith. When they meet for 
that purpoſe, the paſtor explains the effects, ex- 
cellencies, and dignity of baptiſm ; makes an 
exhortation to the candidates, and deſires that 
God will baptize them with his holy ſpirit, 
When all the people preſent have ſaid Amen, 
the paſtor goes into the water, and thoſe who 
are to be baptized, go in likewiſe and kneel. 
The miniſter then ſays, © I baptize thee with 
water, in the name of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghoſt ; and may the Lord Jeſus 
baptize thee with his holy ſpirit.” While he 
pronounces theſe words, he puts one hand on the 
head, and another on the chin of the perſons to 
be baptized, and dips them. He then comes 
out of the water, and a pſalm is ſung, and the 
whole concludes with prayer. 

In the funerals of the Poliſh Brethren, the 
following ceremonies are obſerved. The re- 
lations of the deceaſed are left to their choice, 
to bury either in church-yards, or any where 
elſe; for they conſider that as an indifferent 
thing. 

The body of the deceaſed is placed in its cof- 
fin, at the door, or in the ground-room of the 
houſe, till the time of burial. The paſtor then 
begins a pſalm, and ſings it with the faithful pre- 
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ſent. He then preaches a ſernion, to comfort 
the relations for their loſs, and to exhort them 
to reflect on the uncertainty and ſhort duration 
of human life. Then prayers are ſaid, but not 
for the deceaſed, for they never pray for the 
dead. All this being over, the aſſembly go out; 
and the paſtor, ſtanding at the door, takes leave 
of the company in the name of the deceaſed. 
Before the body 1s put into the ground, another 
exhortation is made, accompanied with a ſhort 
encomium on the virtues of the deceaſed; which 
is generally a piece of fulſome flattery. The ce- 
remony is concluded by eating and drinking; 
Wine is given in plenty to thoſe who honour 
the funeral with. their preſence; to drown ſorrow, 
as is the cuſtom of all the northern countries, 
and as it was with many nations of old. 

From what has been ſaid of theſe people, it 
appears plainly, that they are' a compound of 
Arianiſm and Socinianiſm. There is no doubt 
but they think they do God good ſervice, by 
inventing a new ſcheme of religion ; nor is there 
leſs doubt but that they look with the moſt ſo- 
vereign contempt, on all thoſe who differ from 
them in ſentiment. We have our Saviour's au- 
thority to aſſert, that many ſhall ſay unto him, 
Lord, Lord, have we not caſt out devils in th 
name, and in thy name done wonderful things ; 
but he will ſay unto them, depart from me, I 
know you not, ye workers of iniquity. It would 
be happy for mankind, were they to attend more 
to the ſpirit and power of religion than to the 
externals. But human nature has been the ſame 
in all ages, and will be the ſame to the laſt. 

We - ſhall conclude with one remark, which 
we do not remember ever to have heard made; 
and that is, that the numerous ſects to be met 
with, all profeſſing Chriſtianity, and yet all in 
one thing or other, differing concerning its moſt 
important articles, are a proof of its authenticity. 
Were there no real coin in the world, there would 
be none counterfeited; and had not Chriſtianity 
been a Divine inſtitution? we ſhould not have 
found ſo many men, from motives of intereſt or 


pride, ſetting up new imitations of the genuine 
original. 
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Y Deiſts, is meant, thoſe who acknow- 
ledge the being of one God, but deny 


B all ſupernatural revelation. 


We ſhall conſider them in a two-fold light; 
firſt, as to their principles in general; and, 
ſecondly, their preſent ſtate in Europe. 

The generality of mankind know no difference 
between Deiſts and Atheiſts, yet they are widely 
different; not to ſay it is hard, even next to an 
impoſſibility, that there ſhould be any real Athe- 
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iſts. The exiſtence of a ſupreme Being is ſo evi- 
dently proved, the diſtinguiſhing characters of 
good and evil, and their conſequences are ſo 
deeply engraved in the conſcience of every rnan, 
that they cannot entirely throw off the notion of 
a God. Accordingly, we find that the moſt 
unpoliſhed and barbarous nations have always 
entertained ſome belief of a godhead, and can- 
not be looked upon as Atheiſts. The ſame muſt 
be ſaid of the Chineſe, of the inhabitants of Ja- 
8 M pan, 
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pan, and of all idolators: for though Tertullian 
ſays truly that there is no God, if he is not one; 


yet it does not follow that all thoſe who worſhip- | 


ped more than one, thought that there was 
none. 

Atheiſm then is a chimera, but Deiſm is not 
ſo; to own the being of one God, to worſhip him; 
yet ſoas to embrace, out of policy, what religion 
ſoever is moſt in vogue, and favoured by the go- 
vernment, is as natural to the general bent of man- 
| Kind, as to live under that government as long as 
our affairs require it, or our inclination leads us. 
As for thoſe, if there be any ſuch, whoſe princi- 
ples are deſtructive of public ſociety, they might 
be thought to go beyond Deiſm; but either they 
are not ſerious in their lawleſs ſchemes, which if 
ſucceſsful, would prove their own ruin, as well as 
of the reſt of mankind ; or rather they act againſt 
their own knowledge, to acquire an empty repu- 
tation of ſenſeleſs wit. 

On the other ſide, both in civil and eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſocieties, ſeveral are accuſed of Deiſm, who 
are no ways guilty of it; and the more they com- 
plain of ſuch uſage, all their proteſtations ſerve 
only to ſtrengthen the prejudice conceived againſt 
them. Thus an indifferency as to the various 
opinions which divide chriſtendom, too extenſive 
a toleration of all ſects, perſuaſions of divers kinds, 
ſuch as thoſe of the Baptiſts, Socinians, Re- 
monſtrants, &c. Even too much freedom in cen- 
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had a body, and that there are no ſubſtance, 
merely ſpiritual. | 

Pontian of Hattem had been a miniſter of 
Zealand, in the foggy air of which country he 
invented the ſyſtem afterwards publiſhed by his 
diſciple Woatelaer, who lived at Amſterdam be. 
yond the age of thirty-four, and vented his doc. 
trine whilſt he ſold linen. In the clandeſtine af. 
ſemblies which he held, he entertained his au- 
dience with the following unintelligible paradoxes, 


. Every criminal thought, word, or action, is 
the effect of ſin; fin is a privation of God, of 
ſou], of life, it is the death of the ſoul ; who- 
ever is ſorry for a bad thought or deſire, is not 
ſorry that he is a ſinner, but that his ſins are diſ- 
covered, and that God has made him know the 
ſtate in which he is. 

2, Owning criminal thoughts, words, or ac- 
tions, is not a confeſſion of ſins; on the contrary, 
it is a denial of being a ſinner, ſince it is a denial 
of being dead; for to be dead and to be a ſinner is 
one and the ſame thing. 

3. All finners are equally dead, being all 


| equally ſinners ; ſin may ſhew itſelf in one more 


ſuring the faults of churchmen, and the quibbles | 
of the ſchools, are looked upon as the worſt fort | 


of Deiſm by fiery zealots, or over-ſcrupulous 
Chriſtians, 

But the ſe& we are now giving an account of, 
is of a mixt Deiſm, as is evident by their tenets. 
The founders of it, were Pontian of Hattem, and 
another Dutchman named Woutelaer, who, they 
fay, added ſome of their own notions to the ſyſtem 
of Spinoſa, and interlarded the whole with ſome 
myſtical opinions of the Pietiſts. This ſect of 
Hattem ſtill meets, but with ſo much privacy, 
that no one is admitted to their aſſemblies, unleſs 
he can give evident proofs of his being a truſty 
member of their ſociety. This precaution is ne- 
ceſſary to avoid the grievous penalties inflicted 
upon them by an edict of the ſtates of Holland 
and Welt-Friefland, which orders, that they 
ſhall be baniſhed or caſt into priſon, and ſeverely 
puniſhed as enemies to virtue, to divine worſhip, 
and diſturbers of the public peace; that their 
books ſhall be ſuppreſſed, and the authors, prin- 
ters and publiſhers proceeded againſt as directed 
in the edict about Spinoſiſm. 

Our curious readers may find a full account of 
Baruch or Benedict Spinoſa in Bayle's Dictionary, 
to which may be added his life, publiſhed by Max- 
imilian Lucas, one of his diſciples; he was born 
at Amſterdam, ſon of a Portugueſe Jew : His 
bold explications of ſcripture occaſioned his being 
excommunicated, and caſt out of the ſynagogue ; 
to avoid their perſecutions, after they had ob- 
tained his baniſhment, he retired to Rhynſburgh, 
then to Voorburgh, and laſtly to the Hague, where 
he died. Lucas praiſes much his. morals, as to 
his forgiving injuries, outward neatneſs, and. diſ- 
intereſtedneſs. ; ; 

He ſeems likewiſe, by a converſation which 
Lucas relates, to have been of opinion, that Gad 


than another; but it is eſſential to man, whoever 
is a ſinner this day, ſhall not be more fo tomor- 
row: the action of man is not to be called fin, 
that appellation belongs only to his ſtate of death. 

4. Actions therefore do not make the ſinner; 
but they are ſins only, becauſe he was a ſinner 
firſt; ſin is the death of man, the actions are only 
his corruption, fuch corruption as manifeſts itſelf 


| when bodies are naturally dead. 


5. Works, good or bad, do not change a man; 
they only ſhew whether he be good or bad, as 
fruits change not the tree. 

6* God is immutable, and ſuffers no change in 
regard to us, not even by our moſt criminal ac- 
tions. He is not angry at man becauſe he has 
ſinned, but man ſinned becauſe God was angry 
with him.” Satan ſays, „Man has finned, let 
him be puniſhed.” God ſays, * Man is a ſinner, 
that is, he is dead, I muſt raiſe him to life.” No 
man can be pleaſing to God, till after his renun- 
ciation. | 

7. From thence he concludes, that they who 
condemn their brethren are like the devil, and 
thoſe who are merciful to them reſemble God. 
Man is dead by ſin, actions which are bad are the 
corruption flowing eſſentially from death: to be 
angry at bad actions is as extravagant, as to be 
angry at a dead corpſe for ſtinking. 

8. He calls Chriſt Peacemaker. It is fooliſh to 
enquire what faith a man profeſſes; there is but 
one faith. Whoever thinks himſelf juſt is quiet, 
he reſts, and works no more; his repoſe is the 
effect of his faith. Thoſe who do not enjoy reſt, 
and go on with works, and do not think them- 
ſelves juſt yet, but endeavour it, thoſe divide 
themſelves into ſects, as Catholics, Mennonites, 
Socinians, Arminians, &c. they even belong to 
religions entirely oppoſite to Chriſtianity, as Ju- 
daiſm, Mahometaniſm, and. Paganiſm ; yet all 
theſe diviſions make no difference among them; 
they are all alike, fays Hattem, they condemn 
Chriſt, crucify him over again, and make him 4 
liar and an impoſtor.“ 


9, Three perſons are one God, who denies one, 
| denies 


HT 
denies all three. Jews, Mahometans, and Soci- 
nians deny the ſon, who is the ſecond perſon of 
the trinity; therefore they reject God, therefore 
they are Atheiſts. Catholics, Mennonites and 
Arminians are Atheiſts, ſays Hattem, becauſe 
they are not at reſt in quiet, but take pains to give 
God glory, and to do his will. 

10. God alone can do his own will, man wor- 
ſhips him and does his will only paſſively, by re- 
ceiving his impreſſions, &c. Then all religion is 
only paſſive. 

11. Whoever pretends to any other but this 
paſſive religion is an Atheiſt, by calling the will 
of God any other will but that of the creator. 

12. All thoſe who believe that God has within 
himſelf a law which men are required by God and 
obliged to fulfil, are Atheiſts and Idolators ; be- 
caule all religion conſiſting in this being paſſive, 
it muſt be a wild and vain imagination, to pretend 
that religious worſhip conſiſts in obeying Jaws, 
ſuppoſed to flow from God. 

13. Then he concludes no one can believe in 
God, unleſs he is inſenſible, immoveable, and has 
no deſires. 

14. They have no faith in God, who are diſ- 
pleaſed at any thing that happens; who are not 
fatisfied either with their own conduct, or that of 
others; who thmk they can do more, be more 
holy and happy, and enjoy a more deſirable ſtate. 

15. So that whoever deſires to be any thing elſe 
than what he is, does not believe in God, even 
though he ſhould wiſh a ſick perſon to recover, 
or a drunkard to leave off drunkenneſs : cenſures 
and puniſhments, repentance, deſires and endea- 
vours of amendment are uſeleſs; men by ſuch 
ſentiments reſiſt the will of God, and become in- 
flexible to it, and conſequently are without true 
faith and Atheiſts. 

16. This indifference ought, according to Hat- 
tem, to make a true faithful equally ſatisfied whe- 
ther virtue or vice is predominant in himſelf or 
others; paſſiveneſs and quiet will be his only vir- 
tues, theſe will keep him even from knowing 
Evil, and render him pleaſing to God the creator, 
whom by the firſt article of the creed we are to 
believe. 

17. The actions of men are their fruits, and 
are tuch as thoſe who do them: good fruits can- 
not be expected from bad trees, men are eſſentially 
bad; it is therefore a wicked oppoſition to the 
will of God, to require good fruits, good actions, 
from men. 

18. The ſon is the word of God and his wiſ- 
dom, our prophet and doctor, &c. all the expreſ- 
ſions of ſcripture teach us, that believing in him 
conſiſts in receiving his teſtimony as infallible. 
Now the teſtimony of the Son of God is that the 
will of God is not in precepts, that our actions 
are not the obedience we owe him: we obey by 
faith, and the will of God is his eternal decree. 
We are neither better nor worſe by our actions. 

19. The corruption of man is according to 
God's will, man is naturally dead, naturally 
wicked, naturally damned, &c. yet our works 
are the works of the ſon of God, by which we 
know we are ſinners, dead, without ſoul, without 
God, in a word perfect atheiſts, &c. 

20. But a true Faithful is not ſorry for his ſins, 


he owns them, humbles himſelf in the ſight of 
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God, acknowledges that he is dead, and that as 
ſuch he can only ſpread infection, (commit fins) 


and this is all the repentance and confeſſion requi- 


red. So ſays Hattem; and adds That no one 
believes in the Son of God, but owns that he 
rejects the divinity ; to own a God is to deny that 
one is dead.” Who can underſtand this nonſenſe ? 
and what dreadful conſequences flow from. ſuch 
principles ? 

21. The love of God and our neighbour does 
not conſiſt in actions. This would be a denial of 
God's juſtice ; and prove only as a diſguiſe of our 
hating the Supreme Being. 

22. The love of God conſiſts in faith, and that 
is ſhewed by being pleaſed with the puniſhments 
he inflicts, and thoſe are our bad actions. Proba- 
bly Hattem himſelf did not underſtand his own 
expreſſions. | 

23. The Faithful alone are filled, glad, and 
content, &c. All is the work of God, therefore 
every thing pleaſes them: they are always perfect, 
becauſe they are ſuch as God thought fit they 
ſhould be. Their works are their puniſhment, 
they own it and thus are juſtified : they alone are 
the regenerate children of God, his heirs, and 
are intimately united to him by the molt tender 
affection ; which Hattem and moſt Myſtics expreſs 
after the model of Solomon's Canticle by the 
moſt endearing words employed in love affairs. 

Theſe are the chief tenets of Hattem, a ſtrange 
jumble of Quietiſm and other herefies, with 
which, no doubt, our readers are ſufficiently 
tired: Theſe ſectaries were accuſed of Atheiſm 
and libertiniſm, and no wonder ; they ſuppoſed 
every body elſe to be Atheiſts, and by reta- 
liation the ſame was objected to them: again, it 
was reported that they enliſted men in the devil's 
name, and made them fwallow, in a glaſs of wine, 
a paper with the word devil wrote upon it ; that 
their teachers were wizards, and uſed conju- 
rations , which calumnies, if we believe this 
their apologiſt, had the deſired ſucceſs in redu- 
cing the Hattemites to fly their country, or to ab- 
ſcond, We muſt not omit letting our readers 
know that Pontian of Hattem had frequented the 
Cocceian ſchools. 

Some pretended wits who have lately renewed 
in Holland the ſyſtem of the ſoul of the world, 
and the eternity of both, might with juſtice be rec- 
koned Spinoſiſts and Deiſts more than Hattem, 
One of them indeed pretends to be far from a 
Spinoſiſt, by eſtabliſhing ſome difference betwixt 
God and nature. The ſame writer maintains alſo, 
that the Trinity is only three modifications of the 
ſupreme Being; that extention is eſſential to God, 
and is the ſecond perſon; that creation is from all 
eternity, &c. He and ſome others, namely one 
Deurhof, have had ſome followers, and held, as 
they do ſtill, ſome aſſemblies, in a very private 
manner, to avoid the perſecutions which the ma- 
giſtrates might make againſt them. 

The antient and modern wits have always endea- 
voured to bring into contempt the religions ſettled 


in every country; but never thought fit to break 


ſociety upon that account with the reſt of man- 
kind. And after all their arguments, have been 
forced at laſt to on the neceſſity of ſome religion, 
not only to keep men in awe, and out of fear, 
but becauſe they were convinced of the ng. of 

a God 
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a God by dint of demonſtration ; when forced ſo | virtue or piety. Some of theſe books have been 
tar, they have denied revelation, yet could not | brought into our ſchools, and the youth of both 
avoid acknowledging that God might reveal him- | ſexes have greedily drank the deadly poiſgy, 
ſelf by ſome means or other, that being ſo much | What is here ſaid, the author knows to be true , 
above our reach of underſtanding, his autho- | for going one day to viſit a young perſon to whom 
rity muſt overcome all objections; thus theſe | he was guardian, he heard the dancing-maſter re. 
libertines, Deiſts, pretended wits, with their bold | commend ſome of theſe deiſtical books. Fireq 
inquiries, are reduced to own the weakneſs of | with indignation, he threatened to take the perſon 
their boaſted reaſonings, and to humble them- under his care, together with five more, away from 
ſclves under the powerful hand of God. the ſchool, which had ſuch a good effect, that the 
They ought likewiſe to be reckoned Deiſts, who | books never made their appearance. 
believe that all religions are equally agreeable to | As for the cauſes which promote Deiſm in Ro- 
God, provided they are not oppoſite to the laws | man Catholic countries, we ſhall now conſider 
of nature. God they ſay loves variety in religious | them, becauſe they differ much from what is at- 
worſhip ; but if he has revealed any religion, | tended with the fame effects among Proteſtants, 
that only can be agreeable which he has preſcribed; | And here we are extremely happy in being aſliſted 
and how can man know, without revelation, | by the German traveller Key ſler. 
what exterior worſhip is acceptable to the ſupreme Every one knows, ſays Mr. Keyſler, that no 
Being? They alſo muſt be deemed Deiſts, who, | books in defence of the Proteſtant religion, are 
as Toland and Woolſton, under pretence of | permitted to be fold in Roman Catholic countries. 
crying down ſuperſtition, have attacked religion || Now as theſe men of learning read the Bible“ in 
itſelf, as being loaded with antient errors, antient | the original, and as they are well acquainted with 
frauds, antient lies, which by length of time || the fathers and church hiſtory, ſo they are con- 
have been taken for truths, and which the old || vinced that the Romiſh church at preſent, has no 
heatheniſh Romans highly prized; and I wiſh, ſays connection with what it was at the tine of the 
Toland, I might not be forced to ſay that Chriſ- | emperor Conſtantine the Great. Under theſe cir- 
tians do likewiſe. Superſtition is no doubt a great || cumſtances they have no Proteſtants to converſe 
evil, fables and ſtories have brought religion into || with, nor have they an opporturity of peruſing 
diſrepute, and cannot be countenanced by any ſuch elaborate treatiſes as have been written againſt 
rational man, unleſs actuated by avarice, ambition, the pope and church of Rome. 
ignorance, or an over-credulous fear : We muſt Thus left in the dark, the poiſon ſinks deep into 
then conclude, that a truly religious man renders | their minds; their prejudices become ſtrong, and 
to God what is due to him, ſubmits himſelf, and || although they dare not openly niock the prieſts 
the whole extent of reaſon, to his infallible word; | and their trumpery, yet they tecretly deſpiſe them, 
adores him in ſpirit and truth; loves him, with- || and in their writings let looſe againſt them all the 
out ſervile fear, out of gratitude, and duty; ex- || effuſions of wit, and the viruleace of ſatire. In 
pects all good from his bountiful hand; deſpiſes || vain are theſe men referred to the writings of Pro- 
the terrors of death; and rejects all falſe notions || teſtants, when they come into countries where 
of an inexorable fate. they can be procured. Theſe prejudices have 
We come now to conſider the preſent ſtate of || ſunk too deep, they ſhut the eyes of their under- 
Deiſm in Europe, with its cauſes and conſe- || ſtanding, and unfortunately it happens, that moſt 
quences, of our controverſial writings are not the moſt en- 
In Italy almoſt all the learned are Deiſts, except || gaging. This is undoubtedly much to be la— 
the clergy, whoſe intereſt it is to be otherwiſe. | mented, but we have many things to lament that 
The Italian Deiſts are however arrant hypocrites, || cannot eaſily be remedied. Such are the cauſes 
for they conceal their real ſentiments while at || which promote Deiſm in the Roman Catholic 
home, and go regularly to confeſſion and maſs. countries, and let us now ſce what are the effects. 
However, when any of them come into Proteſ- A diſregard for Divine revelation firit leads to 
tant countries, they pull off the maſk, and con- a ſettled levity of temper, and that levity gradually 
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demn the whole of Chriſtianity. carries on the perſon to pay but little regard to 

In France they are more numerous than in || moral duties, although they profels themſelves to 
Italy, and many of them have written conſider- || be profeſſors of natural religion. They loath 
able works, but then it muſt be remembered, that || every thing that is ſerious, becauſe they have 
they get their works printed in Holland. There found the Romiſh prieſts to be erroneous. They 
is not, that we know of, one polite French author || have not that ſtrength of mind to conſider that 
in the preſent age but is a Deiſt; and we are ſorry || the truth is not loſt, though many impoſtors have 
to add, that the worſt of their books are tranſlated || done all in their power to darken it. Devotion is 
into our language, and many of them have been || conſidered with them as a trifle, and their conduct, 
recommended by a noble lord, more celebrated || as well as their converſation, poiſons the riſing 
for what is vulgarly called wit, than for either || generation. 


— 


ä 


In this place we mult beg leave to recommend to our readers a Work lately publiſhed, which we believe to be the moſt 
literal and correct tranſlation of the Holy Scriptures now extant. We have extracted the following general account of it from 
the title-page, &c. and heartily recommend the Work itſelf to every Chriſtian family: 

FAMILY BIBLE ; The cheapeſt ever offered to the Public: Elegantly priated in a large folio volume, embellified with 
capital engravings, eſteemed the moſt uniform and elegant ſet of Copper-plates ever given with a Work of the kind, price 
11. 16s. handſomely bound: 


The s Le 


Containing the Sacred Texts of the Old and New Teſtament, explained and illuſtrated with Notes theological, hiſto- 
rical, critical, and practical: being the joint labours of Theodore Beza, lohn Knox, and others of our zcalous Reformers, 
Biſhops, &c. Printed for ALEX. HOGG, No. 16, Pater-Nofter Row, London. 

© To accommodate ſuch whoſe circumſtances or inclinations hinder them from buying the Biſhop's Family Bible complete 
at once, it is divided into 60 Sixpenny Numbers, and may ſtil] be had by one or two numbers at a time, including the forty 
olegant and uniform Copper- plates, which are intrinſically worth more than one ſhilling each. L 

| et 
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Let us now conſider the ſtate of Deiſm in our 
country, with its cauſes and conſequences. 

The firſt Deiſtical writer that ever appeared in 
England, was lord Herbert of Cherbury, a great 
ſtateſman, and brother to the pious George Her- 
bert, author of the Divine Poems. This learned 
nobleman, in his early youth, contracted the moſt 
inveterate prejudices againſt the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, and the cauſe ſeems to have been the fol- 
lowing. When his lordſhip was a young man at 
the univerſity of Oxford, he ſaw many melan- 
choly inſtances of the abuſe of clerical power, in 
the biſhops of the eſtabliſhed church perſecuting 
the Puritans.. He knew that this was contrary 
to the ſpirit of the goſpel, and here was the rock 
upon which he ſplit. Had he conſidered things 
in a calm, diſpaſſionate manner, he would have 
been led to believe that the unworthy conduct 
of corrupt prieſts ſhould never injure the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity; on the contrary, it ſeems rather to 
eſtabliſh it, for if there was no truth in Chriſti- 
anity, why ſo many impoſtors from time to time, 
attempting to impoſe, under that ſacred name, 
upon mankind ? 

His ſentiments, however, took the wrong bias, 
and he conſidered the whole of Chriſtianity as a 
cheat, and yet this nobleman was one of the 
moſt arrant enthuſiaſts in the world. 

The next deiſtical writer was the famous Hobbs 
of Malmeſbury, who oppoſed Chriſtianity in 
conſequence of having read ſome treatiſes written 
on abſolute predeſtination. He ſaid, that if God 
had appointed all things, conſequently mankind 
laboured under an invincible neceflity In this 
inſtance, perhaps, Hobbs was not a fool, at leaſt 
he acted conſiſtent with the nature of the 
principles laid down by the Predeſtinarians ; and 
we will venture to affirm, that no man can be- 
lieve that doctrine, without admitting of a ne- 
ceflity. And if a neceſlity is once admitted, 
then there is an end of all exhortation, becauſe 
the freedom of the human will is deſtroyed. 

But the moſt ſtriking caſe we ſhall mention 
is that of lord Bolingbroke, and we may venture 
to affirm, that it applies to almoſt all the caſes 
in Deiſm during the preſent age. 

Bolingbroke had been brought up in the houſe 
of his grandfather, fir Henry St. John, who 
was lord keeper of the great ſeal under Oliver 
Cromwell. The young man was of a lively diſ- 
poſition, but there were ſeldom leſs than thirty 
diſſenting miniſters at his grandfather's table 
every day. | 

The young man ſaw into the duplicity of ſome 
of theſe, he became tired of their inſignificant 
exhortations and more than mock prayers. He 
imagined that the Preſbyterian miniſters viſited 
his grandfather with no other view beſides that 
of filling their pockets and their bellies, while 
their poor at home were not conſidered. And is 
this Chriſtianity ſaid he? then let me be a Hea- 
then. We are ſorry to ſay that his lordſhip was as 
good as his word ; for he had no ſooner com- 
pleated his ſtudies, than he undertook to pub- 
liſh a work in order to prove the falſity of the 
Moſaical hiſtory. It is certain, that his lordſhip's 
treatiſe on that ſubject is one of the moſt feeble 
in argument that ever yet was attempted. That 
celebrated deiſt Voltaire, with all his errors, was 
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ſenſible of what is here advanced, and therefore ; 
in his en of hiſtory he has recourſe to 


another way of argument. | | 

Bolingbroke was groſs in his attacks, merely 
becauſe he had detected ſome hypocritical mi- 
niſters; but Voltaire was fly and artful, be- 
cauſe he knew that the only way to undermine the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem was to act in a double, concealed 
manner. This naturally leads us to conſider the 
concluding part of the argument, by pointing 
out thoſe modern practices which promote Deiſin 
in the Meſent age. 

It may ſeem perhaps ſtrange to thoſe who have 
not given themſelves much trouble to think, 
that men, who have had the advantages of a li- 
beral education, who have inveſtigated every 
part of civil and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, who know 
the tempers and diſpoſitions of men, who are 
not in the leaſt unacquainted with thoſe evi- 
dences which ſupport divine revelation ; we ſay, 
it may ſeem ſtrange, that ſuch men ſhould reject 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem. But there are cauſes, 
3 0 although little underſtood, yet really 
exiſt. 

And firſt, the conduct of many of our clergy 
contributes towards promoting Deiſm. The cold 
and indifferent manner in which they perform their 
duty, the little regard they pay to the paſtoral 
care, and above all, their avaricious diſpoſitions 
open the mouths of blaſphemers, and induce 
them boldly to tell the clergy, that if they were 


not impoſtors, they would ac in the ſame manner 
as they taught, 


Again, in the ſecond place, the wicked lives 
of thoſe who make pretenſions to high attain- 
ments in religion, ſerve much towards the pro- 
moting of Deiſm. The Deiſts have learned 
what 1s aſſerted in the New Teſtament, namely, 
that every Chriſtian is a new creature. Now as 
theſe high pretenders to religion are ſo far from 
being better in their cee than they were 
before they aſſumed this new character, conſe- 
quently they tell them that their religion is no 
more than a ſyſtem of impoſition; for, ſay they, 
unleſs religion ſerves to make us better than we 
were before, where is the neceſſity for a change ? 
Here the Deiſts do not conſider that all mere pre- 
tenders to religious attainments, have no religion 
at all; whereas, the life of the real Chriſtian is 


hid with Chriſt in God. They ſhould conſider 


the tendency of religion, and not the conduct 
of its corrupt has 52 Let them ſay, is 
it of divine original? then let me embrace it, 
although I ſhall be obliged to fit down in this 
world with hypocrites, and be ranked among 
many thouſands of thoſe, who, profeſſing the 
name of Chriſt, would put him to death were 
he to come in the fleſh a ſecond time, as the 
Jews of old did. | | 

Thirdly, as there is not a ſingle crime that 
can diſgrace human nature, but has been com- 
mitted by thoſe men who are called religious, 
ſo our poor, unthinking, young gentlemen, who 
have received a good education, look upon the 
whole Chriſtian religion as a cheat. The conſe- 
quences flowing from all theſe baneful principles 
oy many, but we ſhall only take notice of a 
ew. 

Firſt, as men are led to conſider religion with 
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contempt, ſo they pay little regard to moral du- 
ties; and we have thouſands of Deiſts amongſt 


. 


W, who know not the meaning of the word. 
"0 deſpiſe religion is no new thing, for ever 
ſince man loſt his original righteouſneſs, he has 
had 4 ſtronger deſire to evil than to good. 
Strange contradiftion in human nature, to pre- 
fer miſery to happineſs; for men to ſet their 
own knowledge up as ſuperior to that of God. 

A ſecond conſequence is, that men neglect, in 
eneral, all thoſe duties they owe to their fami- 
ies; why ſhould a man labour in this world who 

has no hopes in death. The believer looks upon 
himſelf as an accountable being; the Deiſt, 
notwithſtanding his pretenſions to a belief of a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, dies 
without hope ; not giving himſelf an opportunity 
to enquire, or time to conſider things in a pro- 
per manner. He forms his notions of Chriſti- 


anity not from the religion irfelf, but from the 


wicked lives of corrupt profeffors. 

A ſerious enquirer after truth would never 
ſeek for information but at the fountain head. 
He would go to the ſacred Scriptures; and 
having examined the evidences which ſupport 
them, he would reſt ſatisfied, and leave falſe 
profeſſors to anſwer to God. We ſhall conclude 
this article concerning the Deiſts, in the words 
of the late pious and learned lord prefident 
Forbes, a gentleman who ſaw deeply into hu- 
man nature, and who defeated the Deiſts with 
weapohs they were unacquainted with. 

« Atheiſm, Deiſm, and the whole train of opi- 
nions that attend what is commonly called Free- 
thinking, flow from a ſettled diſbelief and con- 
tempt of revelation. 

his belief is, in a great meaſure, owing to 
the want of a fair and unprejudiced examination 
of the numerous and various proofs and evi- 
dences, that ſupport the truth and authority of 
the ſcriptures. | 

But it 1s chiefly grounded on a firm perſuaſion, 
that human underſtanding is a ſufficient guide to 
man, and the teſt and meaſure of all matters of 
belief; ſo that we are at liberty, nay indeed 
bound, to reject whatever does not anſwer thoſe 
notions, which, by what we call reaſoning, we 
have fixed. Ea, | 

That modern diſcoveries, the fruit of genius 
and application only, have fixed and determined 


—— 


ö 
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ever have been made, in my opinion, may cer- 


| 


to a certainty the laws and cauſes of the princi- | 


pal operations, and phænomena of nature, which 
were wholly unknown to the antients, and miſ- 
taken by the authors of the books which are 
received as revelation. 

That therefore theſe books, ſo far as they give 
accounts of nature, contrary to experience, and 
* demonſtration refulting from it, are falſe; and 
conſequently can, in no other point, paſs for 
infallible. 

That the ſcriptures relate a great many mar- 
vellous, improbable, nay incredible tranſactions, 
which do not ſeem to be directed to any purpoſe, 
ſuited to ſovereign wiſdom and goodnets ; and 
to contain a world of inſtitutions, laws, obfer- 
vanees, and ceremonies, which to Freethinkers 
appear abfurd, frivolous, and ridiculous ; un- 
worthy the ſuppoſed author, and improper to 
attain the propoſed end. | 


anſwer, if it could be ſaid, and proved, that the 
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| When any apparent miſtake in natural philo- 
ſophy is objected to the ſcriptures, the anſwer 
commonly given is, in my opinion, ſtronger than 
the objection, according to the views of the diſ- 

utants on either ſide ; that theſe things, being 
incidental only, are ſpoken ad wn ge humanum 
and accommodated to the underſtandingsof thoſe, 
to whom they were only delivered; though, J 
confeſs, it would be a much more comfortable 


things objected to are true. 

When Freethinkers ground themſelves upon 
any improbable, or, as they will call it, incredi- 
ble or abſurd relation, there is no anſwering 
them without bringing together, and laying be- 
fore them, the whole evidence that ſerves for 
ſupporting revelation ; which, when poiſed in 
the ſcale againſt all objections of this kind that 


tainly outweigh them; but, the misfortune is, 
the objection glares, can be taken in by a very 
moderate capactty, and requires no learning, 
and but little attention to comprehend it; where- 
as, without long ſtudy, great learning, cloſe at- 
tention, and a diſpaſſionate and unprejudiced ex- 
amination, the evidence for revelation cannot be 
collected and weighed. Whoever therefore lets 
in the ſtrength of the objection, and, for want 
of learning or attention, not to ſpeak of natural 


prejudices, either cannot, or will not give him- 


— 


but hitherto in vain: ſomething more than ar- 


founded; or thoſe objections muſt be over- 


ſelf the trouble to collect and weigh the proofs 
on the other ſide, muſt neceſſarily give it againſt 
revelation, and fortify himſelf in his incredulity, 

And to this it is owing that all thoſe, who, in 
this indolent and luxurious age, pretend to po- 
liteneſs, and aim at knowledge, and the reputa- 
tion of underſtanding and ſcience, without any 
interruption to their pleaſures or purſuits, take 
up with objections againſt revelation, without 
the painful examination of the evidence that 
ſupports it, look down with contempt on be- 
lievers, as a parcel of prejudiced enthuſiaſts, and 
inliſt themfelves with Freethinkers, as the ho- 
neſteſt, wiſeſt ſet of men living. 

And when men, carried by pleaſures, or ſunk 
in indolence, ſettle once upon theſe notions, every 
inſtitution, ordinance, or ceremony, appointed 
in ſcripture, for which Chriſtians cannot, or do 
not, aſſign an adequate uſe or end, becomes freſh 
matter of objection, and tends to rivet-and con- 
firm infidelity. 

This facility of receiving and taking up with 
objections, and the criminal indolence and neg- 
lect of thoſe who do not give themſelves the 
trouble to examine, with due care, the merits 
of the anſwer, has been long complained of, 
and lamented by all who wiſh well to mankind, 


1 muſt intervene to cool them in the pur- 
uit of pleaſures, to rouſe their attention to their 
real intereſt, and to determine them to ſearch 
with care and induſtry, before they will let in ſo 
much as a ſuſpicion that their objections are ill- 


thrown by ſome other and ſhorter mean than 
the complicated evidence for the authority of 
revelation, elſe the objectors will never give 
1 the trouble to diſcover their miſ- 
takes. 


To 


ACCOUNT of the PHILADELPHIANS. 
To what has been here advanced concerning 
the Deiſts, we muſt add, that they have for 


ſome years had a chapel at Mary-le-Bone, 
where we can only ſay, that the diſcourſes deli- 


the writings of a Seneca and an Epictetus, &. 
with pleaſure, and we can find no fault with 


them becauſe they knew no better, but we 
lament to find men living under the goſpel ad- 


vered are far below Heatheniſm. We take up | vancing notions ſubyerſiye of it. 


ACCOUNT r te PHILADELPHIANS. 


TY HERE. is not in the whole world, either 

a trade or a profeſſion, whether civil or 
religious, but engroſſers will be found 

among them. We have popular phyſicians, po- 


*pular lawyers, and popular divines, all of whom 
may be conſidered as engrofſers. But here we 


have an inſtance of one ſingle ſect engrofling, | 


as it were, to itſelf a title claimed in common 
by all the reſt; 
Philadelphians 


do ſo, although we know that very few of them 


Pay any regard to it, unleſs they are rich; then | 
indeed they have many friends, but to uſe the | 


words of the wiſe man, The poor is abhorred 
of his neighbour.” 
with this new religion, 

The Philadelphians took their riſe only a few 
years ago, having at their head a diſaffected 
clergyman of the church of England. Their 


ters in general; but as for their preaching, it is 
perhaps the moſt extraordinary thing in the 
world. But of that we ſhall take notice after- 
wards, 

In the mean time, we have made ourſelves 
perfectly acquainted with every thing belonging 
to theſe people; and ſo far are they from being 
what they call themſelves, namely, Lovers of 
the Brethren, that, properly ſpeaking, they have 
no brethren at all. This will appear the more 
evident, when it 1s conſidered, that they are not 
incorporated into one body, as moſt of the ather 
ſets are, Their congregation conſiſts of all 
thoſe who pleaſe to come, let them be of any 
denomination whatever, Indeed, there is one 
thing conſtantly expected, and that 1s, that they 
would bring ſome money along with them for 
the ſupport of the preacher. And here it is 
neceſſary to obſerve, that among all the ſects in 
this nation, we know of none who preach gratis, 
except the Friends and the Sandimanians. All 
others muſt have money, otherwiſe they can have 
no accommodation. Nothing 1s more common 
than to hear ſome of our modern ſectaries con- 
demn the conduct of Simon Magus, for offering 
money for the Holy Ghoſt, and yet we never 


ſignify Lovers of the Bre- 
thren; and it is well known, that all ſects what- Pl 
ever love their brethren, if we may believe them- || are not a church; they are not a body collective, 


ſelves ; nay, they all acknowledge it is a duty to || but their meeting is open to all comers. The 


However, let us proceed | 


And that they refuſe to take money when they 


adminiſter their ſpiritual conſolations ; nay, they 
frequently demand money, and that in a tos 
peremptory manner. | 

All the money collected at the Philadelphi- 
an meeting 1s given to the miniſter, who agrees 
to pay the rent out of it; but he generally in- 
ſinuates himſelf ſo far into the good graces of 


| his hearers, that they pay it for him. 


They have no church diſcipline, which indeed 
would be altogether unneceſſary, eſpecially where 
there is not a church; for theſe Philadelphians 


people do not ſo much as know one another, 
and the miniſter is ſo ſenſible of this, that he fre- 
quently advertiſes his ſermons in the public 
papers. The novelty of the name leads many 
people to the place, wha generally return 


| uninformed as they went. 


When they firſt made their appearance, we 


| were led to believe that they had choſen theit 


| name from the common meaning of the word, 
form of worſhip reſembles that of the Diſſen- 


namely, that they lived in love and friendſhip 


| together, as all Chriſtians are commanded to do. 


But no ſuch thing was intended, for the miniſ- 
ter is, with reſpect to church government, a Lati- 


| tudinarian, that is, he does not deſire to have 


any connection with church fellowſhip, but to 
range at large, ſubmitting to any form that his 
people may chuſe to preſcribe. | 

This indeed is too much the characteriſtic of 
many modern ſects. It diſcovers no ſmall ſhare 
of worldly wiſdom, for when people enter into 
counections, as all churches fhould do, then it 


| is generally expected that they walk by ſome 


rule and mind preſcribed duties. And amon 
theſe, what could be more important than that c 
providing for the poor. Now, in order to ayoid 
this very diſagreeable and very troubleſome duty, 
nothing can better ſuit the purpoſe than to preach 
at large, without being concerned with any 
church whatever; for if the people will not come 
to hear them, and give them money, they can 
keep their ſermons to themſelves. 

We come now to - conſider their manner of 
preaching, and previous thereto, we muſt aſk 
our readers a few queſtions; for we have ſome 
reaſon to believe, that we have more ſorts of 
readers than one, 

And now good reader, if you are a Ro- 


man 


man Gatholic, there can remain no manner of 
doubt but you have read Dr. Chaloner's Catho- 
lic Chriſtian inſtrufted. If you are a Lutheran, 

ou muſt have read Dr. Rambach's treatiſe on 


the ſufferings of Chriſt. 


[ 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


If you are a church of | 


England man, you muſt have read Haywood | 
and Atterſole; and, if a Diſſenter, Keach and | 


Mather undoubtedly grace your library. ' Theſe 
are admirable writings in their own way, and we 
are certain they have their admirers. But now 
reader, we will lead thee within the veil, and 
ſhew things unknown to thee before. 


The preacher of the Philadelphian meeting, | 


not content with what has been advanced by the 
writers already mentioned, has improved the 
notions of all thoſe who have gone before him. 
The fundemental principles upon which his re- 
ligion is founded, are the following. 

Firſt, that there was an oral tradition, or un- 
written law from the fall of man to the days of 
Moſes ; and that this unwritten law was what the 
patriarchs adhered to. | 

Secondly, that the delivery of the law to 
Moſes, was nothing but a re-publication of the 
old oral law, and that there was no difference 
between the ſervice of the tabernacle and the 
worſhip performed by the patriarchs. 

Laſtly, that there were ſo many myſteries con- 
tained under the Levitical ceremonies, that if 
people would carefully attend to them, they 
would find every thing in the goſpel concealed 
under them. Thus for inſtance, the croſſing 
the Red-ſea, points out converſion ; the journey 
through the wilderneſs, human life ; the croſſing 
of Jordan, death ; and taking poſſeſſion of the 
holy land, everlaſting happineſs. But theſe are 
trifles to what we are going to relate. | 

The Philadelphian miniſter ſees wonders in 
the ſounding of the rams horns, in the new 
moons, in all the waſhings of the prieſts, in 
the turtle doves and young pigeons, in clean and 
unclean beaſts, and a thouſand other things too 
numerous to mention. This allegorical inter- 
pretation of ſcripture has however a ſtrong effect 
on the intellects of weak people. And here it 
is ſurpriſing to conſider, in what manner we poor 
bewildered creatures form our notions of religion 
on many occaſions. 

Thus we are not content with common expla- 
nations of the obvious ſenſe of ſcripture, but 
we mult have recourſe to far-fetched allegories 
and hidden myſteries. However, the ceremonies 
were in part a type of the goſpel, yet divine 
wiſdom had ſomething elſe in view, in preſcri- 
bing them; namely, to keep the Jews a diſtinct 
N from the Heathens around them. Nay, in 
ome caſes there was a phyſical neceſſity in it. 


| 
| 


— — 


of newreligions. 
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Such was the ſtate of the country, ſuch was the 
effect of the climate, that had they been per- 
mitted to eat ſwine's fleſh, it might have proved- 
fatal and prejudicial to their health. 

It was the ſame with blood, which they were 
prohibited from eating, becauſe it filled the body 
with corrupt particles. Some of the types in- 
deed were ſignificant; but we are of opinion 
that a ſingle alluſion to them, in a ſermon occaſi- 
onally, is enough. To dwell half an hour or an 
hour upon them, is to prevent the preacher from 
making practical improvements. It leads the 
people into all that wildneſs which is calculated 
to ſeduce their minds from the truth, and makes 
them believe they ſee wonders where none ever 
exiſted, RE hu 

It is allowed, that in 


2 meditation, al- 
legory is delightful, an 


it may even ſerve to 


kindle devotion in the heart; but thoſe things 


ſhould be kept within proper bounds. I here are 
many thingsthat we may know, that ought not to 
be made 3 We ought to be extremely cau- 
tious in all things of that nature, and therefore 
let our words be few. 8 | 

We ſhall conclude our account of theſe people 
by obſerving, that as they- are not properly a 
community, ſo there is reaſon to believe, they 
will die away with the preſent generation. We 
have, in the courſe of this work, ſaid ſo much 
concerning new religions, that we ſhall not here 
re- aſſume the ſubject. If a general toleration of 
all religious ſentiments has encreaſed in this coun- 
try the number of new religions, we muſt ac- 
knowledge that theſe new religions have ſoon 
fallen into decay. And here we cannot help 
remembering the words of thè wiſe doctor 
Gamalial ; © Let all new religions alone; for if 
they are of men, they will vaniſh away to no- 
thing; but if they are of God, they will flouriſh 
and be eſtabliſhed.” th 

When the toleration act firſt took place, there 
were but few ſects among the Diſſenters in Eng- 
land, but they encreaſed amazingly ſoon after. 
The reaſon is obvious. Before the revolution they 
had no opportunity of planning ſchemes for new 
religions; but no ſooner did that deſirable event 
take place, than they all ſer up for themſelves 
on ſeparate foundations. ' And yet although 
ſome of theſe were greedily embraced at gl 
yet many of them are now ſunk into oblivion, 
and probably more will ſoon follow their ex- 


ample. This much is certain, that the people 


of the preſent age have become, as it were, tired 
They have made experiments, 
and they have cut their ſingers. In other words, 
they have been · miſled, and they are determined 
to be on their guard for the future. 
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AccounrT of the BOHEMIAN BRETHREN, 
who are commonly called GYPSIES. 


| ſink of all nations, our readers may 
1 wonder to ſee them placed among fana- 
ticks and enthuſiaſts: yet we are obliged to give 
an account of them, by reaſon of their origin, 
which has ſome remarkable particulars in it. We 
give them the appellation of Bohemians, but the 
Germans call them Zigenners, from which the 
Italians name them Cingares. Borel informs us, 
that Boem, in the old language of the Gauls, 
ſignifies bewitched, which ſeems to agree with 
the notion of common people, that they can 
foretel what is to happen, diſcover hidden things, 
and are well verſed in witchcraft. They go from 
place to place, having no fixed abode, as the 
antient Germans did, and, in the North, the 


Druideſſes, the Sybils, the Voles and Fairies, ſo 


often mentioned by the old Gauls. Their firſt 
riſe ſeems owing to the remains of the Druids, 
who were brought into ſo much contempt by 


— 


HIS ſort of people being the dregs and 
„ They were, ſays that author, by extraction, of 


Chriſtianity, that having loſt all credit and power 


in the towns and cities, they were obliged to 
dwell in caves, and to wander about the country. 
Beggars and vagrants are apt to aſſociate toge- 
ther, which renders it probable, that others from 
Africa and Aſia may have joined themſelves to 
thoſe Druids; for inſtance, the Kaulits of Per— 
ſia, who, like our Bohemians, run about the 
country, live in ſolitary places, and have no 


religion or public worſhip, or rules, or any laws: 
They ſwarm over all Perſia, and from thence 
ſpread ſouthward to Arabia and Egypt, north- 
Ac- |, 


ward to Tartary, and more diſtant places. 
cordingly they are called Gypſies, upon the ſame 
account for which the Saxons call them Tartars. 
Our over-credulous anceſtors vainly imagined, 
that thoſe Gypſies or Bohemians were ſo many 
ſpies for the Turks, and that in order to explate 
for the crimes which they had committed in their 
own country, they were condemned to ſteal from 
and rob the Chriſtians. A rare penance! We 
have performed ſuch another, though in a nobler 
and more heroical manner, by taking the croſs, 
and making war againſt thoſe Infidels. But our 
opinion, that the Bohemians *come from the 
ſouthern parts of Aſia and Africa, which our 
forefathers did not diſtinguiſh from Egypt, be- 
fore the way of going to the Eaſt-Indies by the 
Cape of Good Hope was found out, is grounded 
on the teſtimony of one of the moſt antient au- 
thors who wrote concerning them. He relates, 


ic that in 1433, the Ciganes, who pretended 
they were Egyptians, came into Germany;“ and 
according to another writer cited by Paſquier, 
they likewiſe came into France much about the 
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tians, than the very devils in hell. 


\ 


ſame time. The ſtory is ſomewhat curious: 


the lower Egypt; and having abjured the Chriſ- 
tian faith, were drove from their native countty, 
became miſerable, and an abomination to all 
mankind : the then emperor rejected them alſo, 
as other Chriſtian powers had done, and told 
them they ſhould go to the holy father at Rome. 
They went, confeſſed their ſins, and he enjoined 
them to go and travel about the world, doing 
penance, not lying in a bed, &c. This they 
performed for five years before they came to Pa- 
ris; the chief of them arrived there on the ſe- 


venteenth of Auguſt 1427, the reſt on the day 


of the decollation of St. John.” The ſame wri- 
ter ſays, that the ears of all of them were bored 
through, and had a ring, ſometimes two, at 
each ear; their complexion was very black, and 
their hair frizzled ; the women allo very black 
and ugly, and their hair like a horſe's tail. The 
habit of theſe women was of old coarſe flax; 
ſome of them were witches, and looked into 
peoples hands to tell them their fortunes. In a 
word, theſe Egyptians, baniſhed apoſtates, deſ- 
piſed by all mankind, and condemned by the 


pope to a wandering life, bear a vaſt reſemblance 


to our Bohemians. After all, the ſaid author 
cited by Paſquier ſays, the pope did excommuni- 
cate them, and all thoſe who had their fortunes 
told to them, and that from Paris they went to 
Potoiſe, on Lady-1ay in September, 1428. 

We are inclined to trace the origin of the Bo- 
hemians ſtill higher than thoſe Egyptians; the 
antient Druids, the Kaulits of Perſia, or the 
Uxians of Armenia: Why may they not owe 
their riſe to the Meſſalanians, wandering and diſ- 
perſed in Thracia, Bulgaria, &c. who were miſ- 
taken for ſectaries and Heretics of divers kinds, 
under the name of Manichæans, and upon whom 
the compilers of Heretical catalogues have li- 
berally beſtowed a great number of odious appel- 
lations ; by which, in proceſs of time, they be- 
came more black and hateful to orthodox Chris 
The Meſſa- 
lians are ſuppoſed to have had their begin- 
ning under the reign of the emperor Con- 
ſtantius: They were but few at firſt, their num- 
ber increaſed gradually, and when they were 
taken notice of, as the writers of the fourth age 
charged them with moſt of the Manichzan prin- 
ciples, they were reckoned amongſt thoſe Here- 
tics, The firſt penal laws againſt Schiſmatics 
and Heretics were enacted at that time, and put 
in execution againſt the Meſſalians, who being 
proſecuted, from Pagans and idolators, as they 


80 were 
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were thought to be rather than Chriſtians, be- 
came moſt orthodox Chriſtians out of fear or 
ſelf-intereſt, | 
As the Meſſalians are mentioned here only as 
bearing ſome reſemblance to the Bohemians, 
we ſhall only relate what may evidence their con- 
formity of ſentiments and practice. They did 
not work, and lived by the alms which they re- 
ceived, to imitate the apoſtles whom Chriſt had 
forbid having any poſſeſſion. This conſtant idle- 


neſs, their voluntary poverty, their contempt | 


of all the conveniencies of life, and of all go- 
vernment, could not but lead them by degrees 
into a total neglect of diſcipline, and of all 
Jaws: This occaſioned great crimes and diſorders 
in their ſociety ; and among the ſincere Meſſali- 
ans, many others crept in who minded nothing 
leſs than their prayers. They were therefore 
accuſed both of living together without obſer- 
ving any order, any rule, or even the molt com- 
mon decency, and of being true Cynics, who 


after wandering all day in the fields, met at night, 


and lay in the ſame place, without any regard to 
age, ſex, &c. The orthodox moreover charged 
them with maintaining that we ought always to 
follow the dictates of nature, to eat, to drink, 
to eaſe one's ſelf when it requires it, and that no 
faſt is to be obſerved, but when neceſſary for the 
preſervation or recovers of health. Beſides all 
this, the orthodox of thoſe days reproached them 
with their meetings and nocturnal teaſts, in which 
the Pagans had heretofore taxed the Chriſtians, 


and which have ſince been laid to the charge of 
other modern Heretics, to render them more 
taken it up without much conſideration, and pro- 

We find in Italy, about the cloſe of the thir- | 
teenth century, ſome Fraticelli, who were alſo 
called Bizoqui, that is, bigots or clowniſh, upon 


odious to the Roman Catholics. 


account of their unpoliſhed way of life, or be- 
cauſe they pretended to a greater and more re- 
fined devotion. The other name of Fratricelli, 
that is, little brothers, either was given them 
becauſe the firſt of them were monks, or rather 
it is the ſame as the name of Adelphian, which 
was beſtowed upon the Meſſalians: We ſhall 
ſoon ſee that there was ſome conformity of ſen- 
timents betwixt them: Their chief doctors were 
Pietro Maurato and Pietro di Foſſombrone: but 
an apoſtate monk from the convent of Pongi- 


lupi, was their ringleader; at leaſt it is ſo re- 


ported. Be that as it will, theſe Eraticelli wan- 
dered about the country like the Meſſalians, to 


of was their ſnocking diſorderly behaviour. Both 
the Fraticelli and Meſſalians pretended that all 
goods ought to be in common, and condemned 
living by the work of ones hands. They denied 
all obedience to magiſtrates, allowed a plurality 
of wives, and thoſe to be in common: to which 
the Grecian and Italian orthodox added the hei- 
nous imputation of holding their meetings in the 
night, to be more at liberty to commit all ſorts 
of crimes. We have informed our readers that 
ſome ringleaders of the fanatical Baptiſts, and 
ſeveral of their followers, were guilty of thoſe 
three capital errors: which may ſerve both as an 
indirect proof that the Fraticelli and Meſſalians 


— 
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ACCOUNT of the BOHEMIAN BRETHREN. 
| probably might not be accuſed without ſomes 


grounds ; and, by conſequence, as a Juſtification 
of the ſeverities uſed againſt them. But, after 
all, it muſt be owned, that ſome particular per- 
ſons might live and die in that ſect, without 
being acquainted with the bad principles of their 
evil tendency, as but too many do even amongſt 
the orthodox; and though Hereſies ought to be 
deteſted, certainly the inveterate hatred againſt 
the perſons is highly to be avoided. 

But to return to our Meſſalians of Greece and 
of the Eaſt, and to our Italian Fraticelli: If 
there were amongſt them ſo many profeſſed liber- 
tines, as the hiſtorians and controvertiſts of thoſe 
times mention, ignorance, joined to the perſe- 
cutions raiſed againſt them, may have been the 
occaſion of their actually putting in execution all 
the enormities of their falſe doctrine. A young 
perſon, for inſtance, commits a crime, and by 
that infamous action loſes his reputation; he is 
deſpiſed, abandoned by every one ; ſo out of 
deſpair runs headlong into ruin and miſery, 
This.example needs no further comment. 

We muſt likewiſe take notice here, that both 
antient and modern controvertiſts have often 
repreſented ſects and heretical ſyſtems as more 
dangerous than they appear to have really been. 
Some may pretend to excule this fault under 
colour of an unbounded zeal againft Hereſy ; 
but zeal ought not to be bitter, or to deſtroy 
charity ; and whillt a fiery and ſubtile controver- 
tiſt inveighs too harſhly againſt the venom of an 
erroneous opinion, he often does more miſchief 
to public ſociety, than the very perſon who had 


bably might as eaſily have dropped it, if pride 
and ſhame had not, ſuch is human frailty! 
prompted him to maintain it with obſtinacy. 
This ſame falſe zeal has often made the ſaid wri- 
ters tax one and the ſaid ſect with maintaining 
inconſiſtent and evidently contradictory opinions; 
it cannot be denied that .iniquity belies itſelf; 
ſcripture ſays it, and we daily experience it. But 
that ſo many inconſiſtent propoſitions ſhould fo 
often be juſtly charged upon one and the ſame 
ſect, 1s not very much to be credited. The au- 
thors of thoſe imputations have been ſenſible of 
this defect in the accounts by them given; and 


| inſtead of owning honeſtly their miſtake, have 


invented new names of deriſion and contempr, 
to upbraid the ſects which they had accuſed 


wrongfully of ſuch palpable contradictions : Thus 


avoid the perſecutions raiſed againſt them, upon | the Manichzans, the Meſſalians, &c. were cal- 


account of their lewd life, and of the errors | 
which they held, the neceſſary conſequence where- | 


led by a name which in Greek ſignifies a mixture 
of all ſorts: Thus the Albigenſes, the Walden- 
ſes, the Lutherans and Calviniſts, have been 


nicknamed, the ſink and dregs of all prior He- 


retics. 

The name of Adelphians, beſtowed on the 
Meſſalians, was taken from Adelphius, one of 
their teachers : Flavian, patriarch of Antioch, 
having with great art enveigled him to diſcover 
the moſt ſecret articles of the doctrine which he 
held and taught, obtained that he ſhould be 
baniſhed from Syria. 

But to conclude our account of thoſe ſecta- 
ries; by. wandering about, they in proceſs of 
time went further and further from the place of 


their origin. The perſecutions they ſuffered, 
and 


HISTORY of the BRETHREN of the ROS Y- CROSS. 


and ill treatment they received from the Catholics, 
as we have ſaid before, had as great a ſhare in 
baniſhing them from cities and great towns, and 
rendering them odious, as their erroneous opi- 
nions and wicked life. As they ſpread, ſo did 
their doctrine; and it is highly probable, that 
in Europe as well as in Aſia, they met many li- 
bertines who gladly aſſociated themſelves with 
them, upon account of the idle and lazy life, ſo 
much recommended by that ſect. Tares ſoon 
grow amongſt the good corn, and the common peo- 
ple, who are apt to form their judgment not from 
particular inſtances but general concluſions, eaſily 
miſtook the good corn for tares. Thus they ſet- 
tled in Greece, in Thracia, Bulgaria, Tranſil- 
vania, Hungary, and at laſt in Bohemia. In all 
the countries where the Sclavonian language is 
underſtood, the Meſſalians took, or their ene- 
mies in deriſion, gave them, the name of Bogo- 
miles. 

Their abode in Bulgaria and the neighbour— 
ing coyntries, has rendered the word Bulgare 


odious throughout Europe, chiefly in France | 


— 
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and Italy. It may likewiſe be preſumed, that 
they went from Bulgaria and Hungary into Bo- 
hemia, at a time when the Bohemians began to 
re bel againſt the church, and upon that account 
the orthodox took the Bohemians to be the ſame 
as the Bogomiles or Meſſalians. This being alſo 
a critical time for the church of Chriſt, and many 
beggars and miſerable wretches taking part in 
theſe diviſions, all were blended under the ſame 
denomination. Thus at laſt the name of Bohe- 
mtans is univerſally given to vagrants and run- 
aways, who have no ſettled notions, laws or reli- 
gion, who in well-governed kingdoms are baniſhed 
from all cities or towns, and dwell in caves and 
ſolitary places, and live only by begging or ſteal- 
ing. If the romantic (tories, mentioned in the 
public gazettes concerning ſome of thoſe Bohe- 
mians, who within a few years have made inroads 
through high and low Germany, were of any 
authority or to be credited, the proofs of cou- 
rage which they are ſaid to give, muſt appear 
very ſingular and ſtrange. 


HISTORY of the BRETHREN of. the 
ROSY- CROSS. 


& A HIS ſociety took its riſe in Germany. 
About the year 1394, a young man, who 
from five years old had been brought 
up ina convent, became acquainted at the age 
of ſixteen with ſome magicians, learned their art, 
travelled into the Eaſt as far as Arabia, where 
the doctors of that country taught him wonder- 
ful ſecrets, and foretold him he ſhould be the 
author of a general reformation. From Arabia 
he went into Barbary, and from thence to Spain, 
where he frequented the Moors and Jews who 
were verſed in the Cabala. He there pretended 
to begin his reformation ; but being baniſhed 
from Spain, he came back into his native coun- 
try Germany, and died in the year 1484, being 
one hundred and fix years old. His body was 
not buried, but only depoſited in a grotto. Fate 
or ſome oracle had ordered that the corps ſhould 
remain in that ſtate one hundred and twenty 
years ; in conſequence of which decree, 1t was 
not found out till 1604. 

A German chronicle of the Roſicruſians relates 
this diſcovery as follows: A Roficruſian being 
probably more cunning than his brethren, took 
notice of a ſtone with a nail in it: He took out 
the ſtone, and found the grotto in which was de- 
poſited the body of their founder, with this in- 
{cription, © At the end of one hundred and 
twenty years I ſhall be manifeſted.” Over the 
monument, after theſe four letters A. C. R. C. 


theſe words were written, © In my life-time 1 
have choſen this compendium of the world for 
my tomb,” and ſeveral hieroglyphical figures 
about them. The body held in its hand a book 
in gold letters, which contained the praiſes of 
the founder, and gave en account of the vaſt 
treaſures he had found, and of his dying without 
ſickneſs or pain when aged above an hundred, 

This diſcovery occaſioned the eſtabliſhment of 
the Brethren of the Roſy-Croſs; and in 1615, 
a German printed and publiſhed their apology 
and profeſſion of faith, 

At firſt the number of the Brethren was four 
only, then eight; but it increaſed very much 
afterwards, They were to remain in a ſtate of 
celibacy, and to make themſelves known to the 
world by no other name than the Enlightened of 
the Roſy-Croſs. Their laws and rules forbad 
them to receive any reward for practiſing phyſic, 
and ordered them to do it out of charity; to do 
good to all mankind; to apply themſelves to wiſ- 
dom and piety; to reform the religious worſhip, 
by retrenching all ſuperfluous ceremonies; to 
maintain ſteadily all the principles of the confra- 
ternity, which was to ſubſiſt to the end of the 
world. Their chief cuſtoms and opinions were, 
to dreſs according to the faſhion of the country in 
which they lived; to be preſent atleaſt once a year 
at their meetings, or to give a good reaſon for 
abſenting ; to wear conſtantly the character or 

Impreſſion 


of 
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*mpreſſion of the Roſy-Croſs, as a token of the Jof the goſpel, in unity of religion, and holinek; 
Brotherhood; to look upon themſelves as ap- 


pointed to reform all things, and as having the 
whole and ſole right to all the gifts of nature, 
upon that account. They were to declare openly, 
that the pope was Antichriſt, and that a time 
would come when they ſhould pull down his 
triple crown. They rejected and condemned the 
doctrines of the pope and of Mahomet, calling 
the one and the other blaſphemies of the Eaſt 
and Weſt: they owned but two ſacraments, and 
admitted only the ceremonies of the primitive 
church. They called their ſociety the Confrater- 
nity of the Holy Ghoſt. They pretended to a 
right of naming their ſucceſſors, and bequeath- 
ing to them all their privileges and virtues, as 
being their repreſentatives ; to know by revela- 
tion thoſe who were worthy to be admitted as 
members of their ſociety; to keep the devil in a 


ſtate of ſubjection, and to diſcover hidden trea- | 


fures. They moreover ſaid, that their confra- 
ternity could not be deſtroyed, becauſe God 
always oppoſed an impenetrable cloud to ſcreen 
them from their enemies. Neither hunger, 


thirſt, ſickneſs, or any other infirmity, could 


hurt them; if any brother died, his burying- 
place and their aſſemblies were to be kept ſecret 
for one hundred and twenty years. They be- 
lieved as a fundamental article of their faith, 
that if the ſect failed, it might be renewed at 
the founder's monument or tomb. They brag- 
ged of having invented a new language, by 
which they could deſcribe the nature of every 
being; yet they did not make ule of ſpeeches or 
parables; they avoided being thought the inven- 
tors of novelties, and the account they gave of 
their wonderful performances, was not to be 
deemed either imprudent, fooliſh, malicious, or 
deceitful. But their bare word muſt be taken, 
and thefe enlightened Brethren very much refem- 
ble quacks and alchymiſts in this point, as they 
did in their jargons and their boaſted mylterious 
ſciences : Accordingly they were all inſtructed, 
and had their education in Arabian or German 
ſchools, | 5 
Moreover, the Roſicruſians ſaid, that another 
ſun, which borrowed its light from the ſun of this 
world, enlightened the grotto in which their 
founder was depoſited, and ſerved to diſcover all 
the wonders of the ſaid grotto, ſome of which 
were engraved on a copper-plate placed upon 
an altar: where, for inſtance, four figures are 
to be ſeen, with theſe four inſcriptions, “ Never 
empty, The yoke of the law, The liberty of the 
goſpel, The glory of God.” We ſhall not 
omit other ſtrange things, which deſerve and 
require the learned comments of ſome alchymiſts 
or viſionary cabaliſts; ſeveral of which have pro- 
miſed as the Brethren of the Roſy-Croſs, to re- 
pair the breaches and defects of the world; as if 
nature was ſubject to decay, or the divine provi- 
dence, by which it is governed, could poſſibly 
be ſo far weakened, as to ſuffer its own work to 
be deſtroyed. They likewiſe flatter themſelves 
that they ſhall be able to reſtore the primitive 
ſtrength of conſtitution, aud innocency of life 
in mankind ; plenty and community of goods, 
the univerſal knowledge of the ſciences, and the 
general agreement' of all nations, in an unity 


among fairy-tales, 


of life. | 

Morhof mentions a diminutive ſect, or a ſmall 
ſwarm of the Roſicruſians, ro which he gives 
the name of Collegium Roſianum, or ſociety of 
Rofay, who was a vilionary fanatic, and endea- 
voured to ſettle that Confraternity in Savoy, near 
Dauphine about the year 1630. Their number 
was not to exceed three; one Mornius tried all 
poſſible ways of being admitted for a fourth, but 
was rejected, and could only obtain the favour of 
being reckoned as a ſervant. This ſmall ſociety 
was entruſted with three 1mportant ſecrets, per- 
petual motion; the art of changing metals; and 
an univerſal phyſic. 

What can be thought of ſuch a ſociety, which 
is ſuppoſed perfect in itſelf, adorned with uni- 
verſal knowledge, poſſeſſed of all worldly trea- 
ſures, exempt from all human infirmities; yet 
no more ſcen than if it had been compoſed of 


pure ſpirits: all we can ſay is, that it bears a great 


and deſerves to de ranked 

We muſt own nevertheleſs, 
that the common people are delighted, and love 
to entertain themſelves with ſuch fooleries. So 
the world is like to be for ever peſtered with 
quacks and fools. 

The Roſicruſians were much talked of in 
France in the firſt fifteen or twenty years of the 
laſt age, and ſeveral who pretended to be of 
that ſociety, were caſt into priſon. The fooliſh 
credulity of the people was raiſed by the follow- 
ing bill poſted up in all public places; * We 
who are deputies from the Roſicruſians, and 
dwell viſibly or inviſibly in this town, by the 
grace of the moſt High---ſhew and teach, with- 
out books or notes, to ſpeak all the languages of 
the country where we pleaſe to live, to deliver 
our fellow-creatures from deadly error.“ In 
1613, a Roſicruſian of Barbary, named Muley- 
Ibu-Hamet, with a handful of men, having 
overcome the king of Fez and Morocco, was, they 
ſaid, to conquer Spain. Some pretended En- 
lightened Brethren appeared then in Spain, but 
were ſoon quelled by the Inquiſition. 

Much about that time, the pretended Enligh- 
rened Brethren, before mentioned, occaſioned 
ſome tumults in Spain, as the Roſicruſians had 
done; and we mult not omit giving our readers 
ſome account of them. The ſingularity of their 
notions, ſome points in which they either did, 
or other people were reſolved to believe they did 
agree with the Roſicruſians, made them be eſ- 
reemed one and the ſame ſect. Neither ſhall 
we pretend to multiply parties and diviſions, but 
rank theſe Enlightened Brethren amongſt the 
moſt dangerous kind of contemplative men, 
and the moſt wicked Quietilts ; if what is repor- 
ted of them be true, that they believed that 
when the mind is wholly abſorbed in prayer, and 
intimately united to God, it does not become 
guilty of any of the crimes committed in that 
{tate by the body, They moreover held, that 
the ſacraments were uſeleſs, &c. that all good 
works were ſupplied by raiſing the heart to God. 
The Inquiſition taxed them with maintaining 
ſeventy- ſix erroneous opinions; and this is not 
to be wondered at, ſince that tribunal is known 
to be very nice, and to require an extraordinary 
exactneſs 


reſemblance to, 
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etactneſs in religious matters. Theſe enligh- || men ; for in thoſe days, every man was thought 


rened Brethren made their appearance about the 
end of the fixteenth age : but the Inquiſition 
put an early ſtop to the progreſs of their fanati- 
ciſm. They ſhewed themſelves again in the 
neighbourhood of Seville, in the beginning of 
the ſeventeenth age, at which period of time 
they were eſteemed to be Roſicruſians. 

The Low Countries, and Picardy, produced 
likewiſe, about 1 525, ſome ſuch enlightened 
Brethren as thoſe of Spain. A taylor named 
Quintin, and one Copin of much the ſame trade, 
were the ringleaders of the enlightened Flemiſh 


| 


qualified to preach. They are accuſed of hold- 
ing, that intention alone makes fin, that the 
ſpirit of God partakes of all the actions of men, 
and that innocency of life conſiſts only in being 
calm and eaſy, without giving way to any doubts 
or ſcruples. This intention, which alone makes 
the ſin, does not differ very widely from the 
mind intimately united to God, whilſt the body 
wallows in crimes: What dreadful conſequences 
might not follow from ſuch doctrine, in a ſtate 
governed by fanatics ſo united to God, and /o 
perfectly weaned from matter. 


* E have already taken notice of the An- 
W ti-trinitarians in the primitive times of 
Chriſtianity ; and likewiſe of thoſe 
among the Proteſtant Diſſenters. We ſhall now 
proceed to give an account of another ſet of 
Arians, which have ſprung up in the preſent 
age ; nay indeed, not many years ago. It 1s 
well known that this vaſt ſpecies of Arianiſm, 
Socinianiſm and Deiſm, has induced many of the 
clergy to ſeek to be excuſed from ſubſcribing to 
the thirty- nine articles. This was, perhaps, one 
of the moſt extraordinary efforts of madneſs 
that ever took place; for how could thoſe men 
expect to enjoy pecuniary emoluments from the 
church, while they refuſed to comply with her 
commands. They knew that every civil eſta- 
bliſhment of religion has its ſyſtem, which muſt 
be ſubſcribed by its members, particularly the 
cler This is done in order to preſerve uni- 
formity, that they may all preach the ſame doc- 
trine, and not broach new opinions. 
| Had theſe men laboured under any ſcruple of 
conſcience, they would have left their livings, 
and either joined the Preſbyterians, or ſet u 
ſeparate meetings. But no ſuch event took 
place ; for they went and took poſſeſſion of their 
livings. It is true we,have two or three excep- 
tions; particularly in the conduct of a clergy- 
man in the north of England, who reſigned his 
living, and was received in London by thoſe 
who longed for ſomething out of the common 
way. | 
This was a happy event to our Arian, for 
although, in order to point out his diſintereſted- 
neſs, he boaſted that he had-left a benefice worth 
three hundred a year, from motives of conſcience; 
yet he had no objection to accept of double that 
ſum from thoſe who followed him in London. 
A-nobleman of a very popular character, be- 
came one of this preacher's firſt hearers in Lon- 
don, and his example was followed by ſeveral 
perſons of conſiderable rank. As our preacher 
had been brought up to read prayers, and conſe- 
quently could not pray without book, and as the 
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Common Prayer-book of the Church of England 
every where aſſerts the divinity of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, ſo he could not with propriety make any 
uſe of it, as it would have condemned his own 
principles. | 

To remedy this defect, he ſet to work and 
compiled a liturgy, partly out of the Common 
Prayer book, and partly from his own invention. 
This liturgy ſuits all the purpoſes for which it 
was intended ; for it is made according to the 
ſentiments of the Arians and Socinians. 

Great care has been taken by the compiler to 
convince his hearers, that he does not believe in 
the doctrine of the trinity. In ſome of his col- 
lets, he bleſſes God for ſending his ſon into the 
world to fave ſinners ; but it may be aſked, 
what does he mean by ſalvation here? The an- 
ſwer is neither leſs nor more than that Jeſus, as 
a created being, came to ſhew us a good exam 
ple both in his life and ſufferings. ” 

That he did ſo is certain, but ſurely this could 
never conſtitute a mediatorial office. A medi- 
ator is one who ſtands between the offender and 
offended, to reconcile the difference that has 
taken place. Now, according to the whole ſcrip- 
ture account, Chriſt was to execute theſe offices 
for ſinners, 

Firſt, he was to be unto them a prophet, to 
convince them of ſin, and point out to them the 
whole will and purpoſe of > | 

Secondly, in order to reſtore the honour of a 
broken law, and. reconcile ſinners ta God, he was 
to ſuffer what no created being could ſuffer, 
namely, the whole wrath of God for ſin. This 
is called his prieſtly office, and it was for this 
reaſon that he took upon him a human body, 
and a rational ſoul. | 

Thirdly, as a king, and: ſupreme head of his 
church, he was, by the power of his ſpirit, to 
ſubdue the wills and paſſions. of his people; he. 


was to make them a willing people in the day 
of his power; he was not only to rule over them, 
but he was to rule in their hearts, by the Holy 
1 Ghoſt. To renew their nature, to fill their minds 


with 
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with a deſire to do good to their fellow creatures, 
to be cloathed with humility, and to go on from 
one degree of perfection to another, till ſuch 
time as they arrive before the Lord in glory. 

Now, what has been here advanced concerning 
Chriſt's offices, could not have been performed 
by a human being. Part of the prophetical of- 
fice might, indeed, have been performed ; but no 
mortal could have executed that of the prieſt, 
or the king. What human being could endure 
the whole wrath of God in his body and ſoul, for 
the ſins of a guilty world. It was utterly impol- 
ſible for any perſon leſs than God, to make an 
attonement. If ſin was committed agaiaſt an 
infinite being, then it muſt be a power equally 
great that could ſatisfy Divine juſtice. 

But according to the notions of the modern 
Anti-trinitarians, there was no neceſſity for ſuch 
an attonement, nor did Chriſt come to do any 
thing more than to ſhew us a good example, and 
to inſtruct us in the way of duty. Why, the 
apoſtle Paul could have done this, and ſo could 
the other apoſtles; for we are certain they taught 
the ſame doctrines as were taught by our ſaviour, 
and ſo far as we know, every one of them ſealed 
his teſtimony with his blood, except St. John 
the Evangeliſt. 

Theſe Anti-trinitarians are compoſed of per- 
ſons who have no knowledge, in general, con- 
cerning religion. Many of them are in very 
elevated ſtations in life; and they have of late 
built a grand meeting for their preacher, with 
an elegant houſe for his reſidence. And here we 
would obſerve, that any man who can ſtrike out 
ſomething new, is generally ſure of ſucceſs. 
This will, in all reſpects, apply to the caſe of 
religion ; and for the honour of our Anti-trinita- 
rian adventurer, he is endeavouring to make 
hay while the ſun ſhines. 

Thus, beſides a conſiderable ſubſcription from 
his hearers, he has as much proviſion, of the beſt 
ſort, ſent him in from different parts of the 
country every week, as would ſupport ſeveral 
families. There are no poor belonging to his 
meeting, for-charity and new religions ſeldom 
have much connection together. This we know 
to be true, and much more, though we would 
not be thought too cenſorious. 

Before we conclude this account, we would 
willingly make one obſervation, and the rather, 
becauſe it is new. And that is, that in molt caſes 
in religion, the vulgar enthuſiaſtic MO, 
draws after him the greateſt number of followers. 
But theſe are among the lower ranks of the 
people. 

However, let not the great and the learned, in 
this inſtance, triumph over the weak and the 
ignorant. The great can find as much pleaſure in 
running after a man who is ſeeking every oppor- 
tunity in his power to traduce the goſpel of 
Chriſt, as the vulgar can in running after the 
ignorant teacher, who does not ſo much as 
underſtand what he is ſpeaking of. 

Many are carried away with a notion, 
that they are the elected children of God, 
and therefore look with contempt on the 
reſt of mankind. On the other hand, the luke- 
warm in religion, who follow the preacher, who 
deſpiſes the glories of Chriſt, will not acknow- 
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ledge that there is any thing ſupernatural. 
In this manner they ſtifle the agonizing pains of 
a guilty conſcience, and live as if there was not 
a God to whom they are to be accountable, 

If theſe men were to conſider the followin 
ſentiments of a great author, it might put them 
to the bluſh. 

« The words trinity and perſons are terms not 
to be met with in the ſacred book, and yet to 
thoſe terms, and the application of them, the 
revolt againſt the doctrine is chiefly owing. 

What the ſcripture acquaints us with, 1s this, 
and no more: That it characteriſes the Father, wlia 
is the avenger of wrong, and rewarder of right, 
God; that what it characteriſes the Son, the 
Word, the creator of the world, the redeemer 
of mankind, ſent for that purpoſe by the Father, 
is God; that the Holy Spirit, the correſpondent 
with, and comforter of the ſpirits of men, is 
God; and that nevertheleſs the Deity, the ſelf- 
exiſtent Being, 1s but One. That theſe matters 
are ſo, the ſcripture expreſsly declares ; and the 
manner in which it expreſſes the laſt propofition, 
Deut. vi. 4. is worth attending to. Our tran- 
lators render it, Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord our 
God 1s our Lord. The original ſays, Jehovah 
our God is one ſelf-exiſtent Being; for ſo the 
word tranſlated Lord ſignifies. Now, what is 
there in our knowledge, in our conceptions, or 
in our reaſon, that can qualify us to determine 
the modus of the exiſtence, or of the action of 
the inviſible Deity ? That we have no ſort of 
idea of the ſubſtance of that ſoul which acts in 
us, or of the manner of its exiſtence or actions, 
is an agreed point: what impudence then muſt 
it be in us, to pretend to determine, from our 
conceptions, or rather inability to conceive, the 
condition, or manner of exiſtence and acting of 
the ſupreme Being, the leaſt of whoſe works are 
in very deed beyond our comprehenſion ? 

The antients, leſs refined than we, diſputed 
about the figure and form of the Deity ; and, 
knowing none more perfect or noble, as they 
apprehended, than that of man, beſtowed upon 
the Deity a human ſhape and figure. The im- 
propriety of this groſs imagination we ſee; as 
we perceive, that the ideas,of extenſion, ſhape, 
and figure, are not applica to ſpirit, accord- 
ing to the notions which we have of it. But, 
though we have not eyes to diſcover the ſubſtance 
or properties of ſpirit, does it certainly follow, 
that they have nothing in them analogous to 
ſhape or figure, no properties by which they can 
be diſcerned, and diſtinguiſhed the one from 
the other, by God, or even by other ſpiritual 
beings, to whom he may have given eyes and 
underſtanding fit to perceive what we cannot ? 
And is it not, on the other hand, clear, that 
there may be ſomewhat analogous to figure, ſome 
particular modus of exiſtence of the Deity, of 
which our want of ideas will not permit us to 
form any notion ? 

Had nature produced to our view ſuch living 
creatures as wild fiction can preſent to our fancy, 
compoſed of three or more diſtinct bodies, abſo- 
lutely ſeparated from each other, without any 
bodily connexion, but actuated by one and the 
ſame principle, moving by one will, acting with 
one conſent, each affected by the accidents 32 
: 185 touc 
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touch either, the one wounded by the blow that || tioned, the ſcripture- doctrine would ceaſe to be 
wounds the other, and all dying by the killing || ſo ſhocking as it is to our wiſe men: and, yet, 
of one; we ſhould have had no diſtin& concep- || from their knowledge of the machinery of na- 
tion of what the ſcripture repreſents- concerning || ture, they will hardly take upon them to ſay, 
the Deity. But then, habituated to the fight of || that the Deity could not have created ſuch an 


ſuch an extraordinary creation as has been men- | animal as has been feigned.” 
| &/ A Oy 
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ing the Practice of Family Worſhip and Social _— | 
= By the Rev. JOSEPH WORTH — L. L. D. Late of Queen's-College, Cambridge. 


Very neceſſary to be hung up in Rooms, Halls, Schools, Academies, Univerſities, Veſtries of Churches, Chapels, Meet- 
ings, &c. Price 10s. 6d. fitted upon Rollers as a Map, or 7s. 6d. in Sheets. 
A NEW SYSTEM of SACRED GENEALOGY, 

With Chronological Dates of the Poſterity of Adam, to the Nativity of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. Including the Collateral 
Branches and Intermarriages: Delineated from the Holy Bible, and illuſtrated with uſeful Tables of References, &c. &c. &c. 
To which is added, a beautiful View of the Garden of Eden, elegantly engraved. 

By the Rev. Mr. RICHARD LEECH. 

*.* The great Utility of giving the above a Place in every Chriſtian Family, muſt be obvious to Perſons in general, as it 
naturally muſt have a happy Tendency to make young People, in particular, familiarly acquainted with the ſacred Volume of 
Inſpiration. It alſo might be exceedingly uſeful in being hung up in Schools, Academies, Univerſities, Veſtries of Churches, 


Chapels, Meetings, &c. 
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Elegantly printed in large Octavo, price 1s. 
FANATICAL DIVINITY EXPOSED, and the Goſpel of Chriſt vindicated ; 

Or, Remarks on a Sermon, occaſioned by the Death of the Rev. John Parſons, late Rector of St. Martin's, Birmingham: 
and preached by the Rev. Will. Toy E PORE * 5 _ 5, 1 9 to the Author of Pietas Oxonienſis. 

y d 

„% The above Remarks will be found highly intereſtiag to the Religious World in general, particularly to thoſe reſiding 

in Birmingham, andits vicinity. « 2 
The NONCONFORMIS T's MEMORIAL. 

Being an Account of the Miniſters, who were ejected or ſilenced aſter the Reſtoration, particularly by the Act of Unifor- 
mity, which took place on Bartholomew - day, ae 24, 1662, Containing a conciſe View of their Lives and Characters, their 
Principles, Sufferings and Printed Works, with the Heads of a great Number of thoſe Divines. 

| | Originally Written by Dr. CAL AMY. 

Now abridged and corrected, and the Author's Additions inſerted, with many other Particulars, and new Anecdotes, 

| By SAMUEL PALMER. 

To which is prefixed, An Introduction, containing a brief Hiſtory of the Times in which they lived, and the Grounds of 
their Nonconformity. | 

In two large Volumes, price in boards 14s. or neatly bound, 16s. 

N. B. The above Work being divided in 27 wookdy Numbers, any Perſon may begin and have one or more Numbers at a Time, 


rice Six-pence each, till the Whole is complet 
1 8 a at XVII. 


The Expoſitory Works, and other Remains of Arehbiſhop L EIGHT ON: 
Containing, I. His Practical Commentary upon the Firſt Epiſtle General of St. Peter. II. His Meditations, critical and prac- 
tical, on ſeveral of. the Pſalms. III. Lectures on various Subjects. And IV. Letters on ſeveral Occaſions. The Whole care- 


fully corrected and reviſed, with a recommendatory Preface and complete Index. 
f By the Rev. HENRY FOSTER), A. M. 
* 


In two handſome Volumes, in Octavo, adorned with an elegant Head of the Author, engraved by Collyer, price 148. neatly bound. 
The above Work being comprized in 24 Weekly Numbers, any Perſon may be Bed with one or more at a Time, Price 
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